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CEC  CEC 

r^  RANI  DBS,   or  Csaktidbs.     See   Eir«  and  mod  after  custot  breriam  of  the  coart  of 

^^  cuTMONiTEs.  CoiDmon  Pleas;  and  at  length  secretary  of 

CEANOTH  US.  Ncir  Jersey  tea.  In  botany*  state.    He  also  received  the  honour  of  knight- 

a  genas  of  the  class  pcntan<lria,  order  niono>  hood,  and  had  a  seat  in  the  priTy-coancil. 

irynia.  Petals  five,  saccular,  vaulted;  berry  dry.  When  Mary  came  to  the  throne,  he  was  dis* 

three-celled,  three-seeded.  Five  species,  scatter-  missed  from  his  employments ;  but  lie  was  still 

cd  over  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.    Of  these  respected,  and  often  consulted  by  the  queen  and 

c.  Americanus  is  chiefly  propagated  in  our  own  her  ministers.    At  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 

^rdens.    The  stem,  which  is  of  a  pale  brown  he  was  appointed   one   of  her   counseilors, 

cokinr,  seldom  rises  more  than  three  or  four  secretary  of  state,  and  master  of  the  court  of 

feet  high,  and  sends  forth  branches  from  the  wards.    Soon  afterwards  he  was  chosen  chan« 

bottom.    The  flowers  are  white  and  terminal,  cellor  of  Cambridge ;  and  in  1571  he  was  ad« 

and  grow  in  clusters,  pving  the  shrub  a  beauti*  vanced  to  the  peerage,  with,  the  title  of  baron 

fnl  appearanee  in  their  season.  of  Burleigh.  He  died  in  1598,  leaving  one  son 

To  CBASB.  9.  fi.  (eeteer,  Pr.  ees9^  Lat)  by  hie  first,  and  one  bv  bis  teeond  wife ;  which 

1 .  To  leave  off;  to  stop ;  to  give  over  (Dr^den).  last  lady  was  the  daaguter  of  sir  AnChonv  Coolc» 

2.  To  fail ;  to  be  extinrt  (Haie).    3.  To  be  al  and  a  very  leaned  woman.  Lord  Burleigh  was 
mn  end  {Drydem).    4  To  rest  (Sprai).  perhaps  one  of  the  keenest*  most  active,  and 

Tq  Cbabi.  9.  a.  To  pat  a  stop  to;  to  put  an  yet  disinterested  ministers  that  ever  lived.  He 

end  to  (Miltam).  wrote  some  tracts  in  answer  to  libels  on  the 

CBBELL,  in  mnsic,  as  ancient  English  queen  and  government;  and  his  state  paperu 
wr,  the  strains  of  whioh  were  alternately  in  the  were  published  by  Ha^es  in  1740 ;  and  a  con- 
grave  and  acnte  series  of  notes  in  tlie  scale.  tinaation  by  Murdin  in  1760. 

CEBES,  of  Thebes,  a  Socratie  philosopher,  CECILIA  (Saint),  the  titular  saint  and 

mnthor  of  the  admired  Table  of  Cebes»  or  Dia-  protectress  of  mnsic.    Her  history  is  involved 

logues  on  the  Birth,  Life,  and  I>eath  of  Man-  in  great  obscurity ;  but  she  is  supposed  to  have 

kind.    He  flourished  about  405  years  before  been  born  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Marcus 

Chntt  Aurelius  Antoninus,  and  to  have  suffered  mar* 

CEBRIO.    In  the  Fabrictan  system  of  en-  tyrdom  in  that  of  Septimius  Severus,  in  the 

tomology,  a  tribe  of  the  order  coleopetra,  and  beginning  of  the  third  century.    There  is  a 

genus  rryptooephalus.     See  Crtptocbpba-  tradition  of  St.  Cecilia,  that  sne  excelled  in 

i-vs.  music ;  and  tliat  tlie  angel  who  was  enamour* 

CECIL  (William),  lord  Bnrleigbi  a  celebrat*  ed  of  her,  was  drawn  from  the  celestial  regions 

ed  English  stitesman,was  bom  of  a  ffood&mily,  by  the  charms  of  her  melody:  this  has  oeen 

at  Bourn,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  152i,  and  edn-  deemed  authority  sufficient  for  making  her  the 

cated  at  St.  John*s  college,  Cambridge,  where  patroness  of  music  and  musicians.  The  legend 

be  married  a  sister  of  sir  John  Cheke.    From  of  St.  Cecilia  has  given  frequent  occasion  to 

Cambrid|re  he  went  to  Gniy*s  Inn,  and  studied  painters  and  sculptors  to  exercise  their  genius 

the  law  With  so  much  application,  as  to  become  in  representations  of  her,  playing  on  the  organ, 

eminent  in  that  profession.  He  was  appointed  and  sometimes   on  the  harp.    Raphael  has 

master  of  requests  to  the  protector  Somerset;  painted  her  singing  with  a  regal  in  her  hands; 
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CED  CEI 

and  DomenSchine  and  Mifj^nard,  singing  and  CE'DRINE.  a.  (cedrinus,  Latin.)  Of  or 
playing  on  the  harp.     St  Cecilia  has  likewiftc  belonging  to  the  cedar  tree, 
served  to  inflame  the  genius  of  poets:  Drvden's  CEDKON,  or  Kbdron,  a  town  of  Pales- 
fine  ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  day  will  doubtless  be  tine,  on  the  borders  of  the  Philistines,  in  the 
recollected  bv  all  our  readers.  way  to  Azotus. 

CECROPlA.    In  botany,  a  gcnns  of  the  Cedron,  or  Kedron,  is  also  the  name  of 

class  dioecia,  order  diandria.    Male  spatlic,  a  brook  or  torrent  of  Palestine,  betwixt  Jeru- 

eaducous;   ament  imbricate,  with  turbinate,  salem  and  mount  Olivet  on  the  east  side, 

compressed,  quadrangular  scales.     Female,  as  CEDROTA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 

in  tne  male.    Germs  imbricate;    style  one;  oclandria,  order  monogynia.  Calyx  six-parted 

stigma  lacerated ;  berrv one-seeded.    A  South  with  the  segments  concave;  corolless;   germ 

American  tree  with  hollow  trunk  and  branches :  surrounded  by  a  gland.   One  species ;  a  (luiana 

leaves  at  the  ends  ofthe  branches,  peltate,  lobed,  tree,  with  opposite  lanceolate  entire  leaves; 

white  underneath ;  fruit  vblong«  cylindrical,  panicle  axillary ;  small  green  flowers, 

compound  berries.  CEFALONIA,  or    Cbpjialonia,    a    con- 

CECROPS,  a  native  of  Sais  in  Egypt,  who  siderablc  island  of  Greece,  S.  of  Albania,  be- 

led  a  colony  to  Attica  about  1556  years  before  longing  to  the  Venetians.     It  is  very  fertile  in 

the  Christian  era,  and  reigned  over  part  of  the  oil  and  wine.   Its  principal  town  is  of  the  same 

country  which  was  called  from  him  Cecropia.  name.    Lat.  38.  22  N.    Lon.  20.  36  E. 

He  softened  and  polished  the  rude  and  uncnlti-  CEFALU,  an  episcopal  town  of  the  valley 

▼ated  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  gave  them  of  Demona,  in  Sicily.    Lat.  38.  25  N.    Lon. 

laws  and  regulations,  and  introduced  among  13.  58  E. 

them  the  worship  of  those  deities  which  were  CEGINUS,  in  astronomy,  the  star  x  in 

held  in  adoration  in  Egypt     He  married  the  Bootes. 

daughter  of  Acteeus,  a  Grecian  prince,  and  was  To  CEIL,  v,  a,  (cobIo,  Latin.)  To  overlay, 

deemed    the    first    founder   of  Athens.     He  or  cover,  the  inner  roof  of  a  building  (CViro/j.). 

taught  his  subjects  to  cultivate  the  olive,  and  CEILING,  in  architecture,  the  top  ur  roof 

instructed  them  to  look  upon  Minerva  as  the  of  a  lower  room :  or  a  covering  of  plaster  over 


subjects,  Cecrops  died,  leaving  three  called  ceiling-joi»ts 

daughters.    He  was  succeeded  by  Cranaus,  a  Ceilings  in  churches  and    temples   may 

native  of  the  country.     Some  authors  have  be  considered  as  the  interior  coverings  of  their 

described  Cecrops  as  a  monster,  half  a  man  roofs,  as  there  is  nothing  between  them  but 

and  half  a  serpent;  and  this  fable  is  explain-  the  necessary  framing  by  which  tlie  whole  is 

ed  bv  the  recollection  that  he  was  master  of  supported.     For  dwelling-houses  the  simplest 

two  languages,  the  Greek  and  Egyptian;  or  and  most  common  sort  are  those  which  are  flat, 

that  he  had  the  command  over  two  countries,  These  are  generally  adorned  with  principal 

Egypt  and  Greece.     {Strab,  HerodoL)  compartments,  surrounded   with   mouldings, 

CEDAR,  in  botany.    See  JuNiPERirs.  either  let  into  the  ceiling  or  projecting  from  it 

Cedar  op  Jamaica.    See  Bubroma  and  Their  ornaments  and  mouldings  do  not  require 

Thbobrobia.  a  bold  relief;  but  being  near  the  eye,  they  must 

Cedar  (White).    See  Cupressus.  be  finished  with  neatness  and  taste. 

Cedar  of  Busaco.     See  Cupressus.  Coved  ceilings  are  certdnly  more  beautiful 

Cedar  of  Libanps.     See  Pinus.  than  flat  ones;  out  their  execution  is  attended 

CEDRALA.     Bastard  cedar.    In  botany,  a  with  more  expence.    They  are  used  promiscu- 

gcnus  ofthe  class  pentandria,  order  monogynia.  ously  in  large  and  small  rooms,  and  occupy 

Calyx  withering;  corol  five-petalled,  funnel-  from  one-fifth  to  one-third  ofthe  height  ofthe 

formed,  fasteneif  at  the  base  to  the  receptacle  as  room.    But  where  the  architect  is  at  liberty  to 

far  as  one-third  of  its  length ;  capsule  woody,  proportion  the  height  of  the  room  to  its  super- 

five-cclled,  five-valved ;  seeds  imbricate  down-  ficial  dimensions,  the  most  elii;ible  proportion 

wards,  with  a  membranaceous  wing.    A  Ja-  for  the  cove  is  one-fourth  of  the  whole  height 

uiaica  tree,  with  pensile  flowers.  of  the  room.    The  figure  of  the  cove  is  com- 

CEDRIA,  a  resinous  liquor  issuing  from  the  monly  either  a  quadrant  of  a  circle  or  of  an 

great  cedar-tree,  or  cedar  of  Lebanon.    The  ellipsis,  taking  its  rise  a  little  above  the  cornice, 

word  is  also  written  ce(/riirfn,  xiS^iov,  and  c«c/rt-  and  finishing  at  the  border  round  the  ^reat 

fiirm,  Htiptfv,  pannel  in  the  center.    The  border  projects 

Cedria,  when  good, yields  a  strong  smell,  is  somewhat  beyond  the  coves  on  the  outside; 

transparent,  of  a  thick  fatty  consistence,  so  that  and  on  the  side  towards  the  pannel,  it  is  gener- 

in  pouring  it  out,  it  does  not  fall  too  fast  or  ally  made  of  sufficient  depth  to  admit  the  orna- 

freely,  but  equally  drop  by  drop.   It  is  possess-  ments  of  an  architrave.     When  the  profiles  of 

ed  of  two  opposite  qualities,  viz.  to  preserve  rooms  are  gilt,  the  ceilings  ouglit  likewise  to 

dead  bodies,  by  its  drying  and  consuming  su-  be  gilt.     The  usual  niftiiod  is  to  gild  all  the 

pcrHuous  moisture  without  dainaging  the  solid  ornaments,  and  leave  the  ground  white,  pt*arl- 

parts;    and   to   putrify   the    soft  und   lender  colour,  light  blue,  or  any  othrr  that  maybe 

parts  of  living  bodies  without  exciting  any  proper,  to  sict  olf  tlie  uilding  to  advantage. 

»»,iD.  CEIMELIA,  from  xi<^or(,  to  be  laid  up,  in 
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anticpity*  denotet  choice  or  precioni  piece*  of  Solemn  perfbmuiBce  \   aolcffin  remenibnmev 

faniitare  or  onuuneato*  merred  or  laul  op  for  {Sidmey,  Taylor^    2.  Praise ;  renoirn ;  dm* 

eztraordinuy  occsdoos  and  nse*.    The  place  inorial  (CiareiutomX 

where  thete  are  preserved  i«  calleil  ceimeliar-  CELE'BR10LJS.a.(cf/«^er,Lat)Fanioa»; 

chimn ;  and  the  keeper  of  them  ceimeliophy-  renowned ;  noted  (Grew). 

Ux.  CBLE'fiRlOUSLY.  ad.  In  a  funons  man- 

CELANDINE.    In  botany.     See  Gbbli-  ner. 

DONiuH.  CELE'BRIOUSNESS.«.(from  eeUbrioMM.) 

CsbAMinvB     (Lesser.)      See    Ramuncu*  Renown;  fame. 

LV8.  CBLB'fiRlTY.  #.  (fieiebriioM,  Lat)    Pnb. 

CsLAM DiNB-TRii.     See  BoccoNiA.  lick  and  splendid  transaction  (Bacon), 

CELA-PRAXITBLLIS,    the   rrarers,   in  CELERE8,  a  regiment  of  rnards  of  the 

astronomy,  a  new  southern  constellation.  The  ancient  Roman  kings,  establishedby  Romnlns ; 

stars  it  contains  are  0.0.0.  1.  2.  15.,  in  all  16,  consisting  of  three  hundred  youths,  chosen 

of  the  first  six  magnitudes.  from  the  families  of  Rome,  and  approved  by 

CELARENT,  in  logic,  a  mode  of  syllogism,  the  suffrages  of  the  curiae  of  the  people,  each 

wherein  the  major  and  conclusion  are  universal  of  which  furnished  ten.     The  name  comes 

negatiTe  propositions,  and  the  minor  a  nni-  from  etier^  quick,  ready;  and  was  given  them, 

Tersal  affirmative.    As  because  of  their   promptness    to   obey   the 

cm  No  man  that  is  a  hypocrite  can  be  saved :  king. 

i«A  Every  man  who  with  his  lips  only  cries,  CELBRIAC,  in  botany.    See  Apium. 

Lord,  Lord,  is  a  hypocrite:  CELB'RITY.  #.  (ederiiai,  Latin.)  Swifl- 

RiNT   Therefore,  no  man,  who  with  his  ness ;  speed ;  velocity  (Hooker,  Digoy), 

lips  only  cries  Lord,  Lord,  can  be  saved.  Cfi^LERY.  #.   A  species  of  paniev.    See 

CELASTRUS.    Staff-tree.     In  boUny,  a  Apivm. 

genus  of  the  class  pentandria,  order  nionogynia.  CELE^STIAL.    a,    (ealesiit^  Latin.)    K 

Dorol  five^petalled,  spreading;  capsule  three-  Heavenly;   relating  to  the  superior  regions 

angled,  three-celled ;  seeds  covered  with  a  hood.  (Shakipeare).    2.  Heavenly ;  relating  to  the 

Thirty. two  species  scattered  over  A»ia,  Africa,  blessed  state  (^Shakspearey  3.  Heaveiuyi  with 

and  America,  but  chiefly  natives  of  the  Cape,  respect  to  excellence  (^Dryden), 


They  may  be  thus  snharranged :  Cilxsti  al-6L0bi.    See  Globe. 

A.  unarmed:  leaves  very  entire.  CxLa'sTlAL.  ».  (from  the  adjective.)    An 

B.  nnamied :  leaves  toothed.  inhabitant  of  heaven  (Pope). 

C.  spinous :  leares  very  entire.  CBLE'STI  ALLY.  a<f.  In  a  heavenly  dmu^ 

D.  spinous:  leaves  toothed.  ner. 

The  two  most  frequently  propagated  among  7*o  CELE'STIFY.   v.  a.   (from  ece/e«#i#» 

ourselves  are  Latin.)  To  give  something  of  heavenly  nature 

C.  bnllatns  and  c.  scandens ;  both  North  to  any  thing :  not  used  (Brown), 

American  plants:  the  first  a  shrub  of  about  CcLESTlNB.    SeeSTRONTiA. 

four  feet  high  with  white  terminal  flowers  in  CELBSTINS,  in  church-history,  a  religious 

Mikes:  succeeded  by  a  beautiful  scarlet  fruit  order  of  Christians,  reformed  from  the  Bemar* 

The  flowers  appear  in  July.     The  second  a  dins  by  pope  Celestin  V. 

lower  shrub  with  green  flowers  in  June,  sue-  The  Celestins  rise  two  hours  after  midnight 

ceeded  bv  red  berries  in  the  autumn.  to  say  matins :  they  cat  no  flesh  any  time, 

CB^LATURE.  «.  (ceiaturot  Latin.)   The  except  when  they  are  sick:   they  fast  every 

art  of  engraving,  or  cutting  in  figures.  Wednesday  and  Friday  to  the  feast  of  the  ex- 

CELE  («0ui,  from  wixw,  to  swell  out).    In  altation  or  the  holy  cross ;  and  from  that  feast 

sargery.    A  tumour  caused  by  the  protmskm  to  Easter,  every  day. 

of  a  soft  part.    Hence  hydrocele,  bubonocele,  CBLBTES,  in  antiquity,  single  horses,  or 

aarcocele,  ke,  those  not  harnessed  together. 

CELEBATE.    See  Cblibact.  CELEUSMA,  in  antiquity,  the  shout,  or 

CELEBES,  or  Macassar,  an  island  in  the  cry,  or  song,  of  tlie  manners,  whereby  they 

Indian  ocean,  to  the  E.  of  Borneo.    It  pro*  animated  each  other  in  their  labours, 

duces  no  spice  but  pepper.    Opium,  however,  CELE  U  STBS,  in  ancient  navig[ation,  the 

is  fonnd  in  abundance;  and  no  place  is  fur*  boatswain,  or  officer  who  gave  the  signals, 

nished  with  a  ^^ter  variety  of  poisons.    In  CB'Ll  AC.  a.  (xetXio,  the  belW.)  Relating  to 

the  center  of  this  island  are  mountains,  in  which  the  lower  bel  1  v  (Arbnthmot).  Hee  Cobli  ac. 

are  quarries  of  stone  and  marble,  and  mines  of  C  E  LI  B  A C  Y,  the  state  of  unmarried  persons, 

ffold,  copper,  and  tin.    Tlie  natives  are  Ma-  Scaliger  derives  the  word  from  the  Greek  xamih 

bometans.    The  Dutch  have  strong  forts  here,  bed,  and  Xiivv,  linauo^  1  leave  :.otherB  say  it  is 

by  which  they  keep  the  natives  in  awe.    Lat.  formed  from  emit  otatitudo^  the  blessedness  of 

from  1.  30  N.  to  6.  ^  S.    Lon.  from  1 16  to  heaven.    The  ancient  Romans  used  all  means 

124  E.  imaginable  to  discourage  celibacy.    Nothing 

To  CE'LEBRATE.  v.  a.  (edebro^  Latin.)  was  more  usual  than  for  the  censors  to  impose 

1.  To  praise ;  to  ooounend  (Add^wn).   2.  To  a  fine  on  bachelors.     Dionysius  Halicamas- 

distinguish  by  some  rites  (Bacon),  ^.  To  sensis  mentions  an  ancient  constitution  where- 

mention  in  a  set  or  solenm  manner  (Dryden).  hy  all  persons  of  full  age  were  obliged  to  marry. 

CBLEBRA'TiON.  #.  (from  eeicbrmte.)  I.  But  the  first  law  of  that  kind,  of  which  we 
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bave  any  certainty,  is  that  nnder  Angastus,  connts  of  certain  married  bisliops,  presbytprs, 
called  lex  Julia  de  maritandit  ordinibut.  It  and  deacons,  witlioat  any  reproof  or  mark  of 
was  afterwards  denominated  Papia  Poppdsa,  dishonour  set  on  them.  The  celibacy  of  the 
and  more  nsoaliy  Julia  Papia^  in  regard  of  clergy,  however,  appears  of  an  ancient  stand- 
some  new  sanction  and  amendments  made  to  ing,  if  not  of  command  and  necessity,  yet  as 
it  nnder  the  consuls  Papius  and  Popaeas.  By  of  counsel  and  choice.  But  as  it  in  clearly 
this  law,  certain  prerogatives  were  given  to  per-  neither  of  divine  nor  apostolical  institution,  it 
sons  who  had  many  children,  and  penalties  is  at  first  hard  to  conceive  from  what  motive 
imposed  on  those  who  lived  a  single  life,  as  the  court  of  Rome  persisted  so  very  obstinately 
that  they  should  be  incapable  of  receiving  lega-  to  impose  this  injunction  on  the  clergy.  But 
cies,  and  not  exceedinj^  a  certain  proportion.  we  are  to  observe  that  this  was  a  leading  step 

Lord  Kames,  speaking  of  this  subject  in  his  to  the  execution  of  the  project  formed  of  mak- 

Sketches,  Book  i.  Sk.  6.  says,  **.!  have  often  ing  the  clergy  independent  of  princes,  and 

been  tempted  to  find  fault  with  Providence  in  rendering  them  a  separate  body  to  be  governed 

bringing  so  early  to  perfection  the  carnal  ap-  by  their  own  laws.     In  effect,  while  priests  had 

petite,  while  a  man,  still  in  early  youth,  has  children,  it  was  very  difficult  to  prevent  their 

acquired  no  degree  of  prudence  nor  of  self<^om«  dependence  on  princes,  whose  favours  have 

maind.    It  rages  indeed  the  most  when  young  such  an  influence  on  private  men ;  but  having 

men  should  be  employed  in  acquiring  know-  none,  they  were  more  at  liberty  to  adhere  to 

ledge,  and  in  fitting  themselves  for  living  com-  the  pope. 

fortably  in  the  world.    I  have  set  this  thought  CBLrDOGROPHIA,    the   description   of 

in  various  lights ;  but  I  now  perceive  that  the  the  spots  which  appear  on  the  surface  of  the 

censure  is  without  foundation.   The  early  ripe-  sun  and  planets. 

ness  of  this  appetite  proves  it  to  be  the  intention  CELL,  «.  (cella,  Latin).     I.  A  small  cavity 

of  Providence  that  people  should  early  settle  in  or  hollow  place  (Prior).    2.  The  cave  or  little 

matrimony.    In  that  state  the  appetite  is  abnn-  habitation  of  a  religious  person  (^Denham),  3. 

dantly  moderate,  and  gives  no  obstruction  to  A  small  and  close  apartment  in  a  prison.    4. 

education.    It  never  becomes  unruly,  till  one.  Any  small  place  or  residence  (Prior).    5.  A 

forgetting  the  matrimonial  tie,  wanders  from  name  given  to  the  small  hexagonal  divisions 

object  to  object.   'It  is  jpride  and  luxury  that  in  honey-combs.    6.  A  suborainate  kind  of 

dictate  late  marriages^  industry  never  fails  to  monastery. 

afford  the  means  of  living  comfortably^  prO'  Cell,   (Joculamentum),    In    botany,    the 

vided  men  confine  themselves  to  the  demands  hollow  part  of  a  pericarp,  and  particularly  of  a 

of  nature"  capsule,  in  which  the  seeds  are  lodged.    Ac- 

CELIBATE,  the  same  with  celibacy ;  hnt  cording  to  the  number  of  these,  pericarps  are 
it  is  chiefly  used  in  speaking  of  the  single  life  called  one-celled,  two-celled,  &c. 
of  the  popish  clergy,  or  the  obligation  they  are  CELLA,  CELLiE,  from  celare^  to  conceal, 
nnder  to  abstain  from  marriage.  In  this  sense  in  ancient  writers,  1.  A  place  or  apartment 
we  say  the  law  of  celibate.  Monks  and  reli-  usually  under  ground,  ana  vaulted,  in  which 
gious  take  a  vow  of  celibate ;  and  what  is  more,  some  sort  of  necessaries  were  stored  up.  2.  The 
of  chastity.  The  church  of  Rome  imposes  a  lodge  or  habitation  of  a  prostitute.  3.  Bed- 
universal  celibacy  on  all  its  clergy,  from  the  rooms  of  domestics.  4.  The  apartments  of 
pope  to  the  lowest  deacon  and  subdeacon.  baths.  5.  The  inmost  and  most  retired  parts 
The  advocates  for  this  usage  pretend  that  a  of  heathen  temples.  Each  of  these^  applica- 
Tow  of  perpetual  celibacy  was  required  in  tions  of  the  word  is  manifestly  deducible  from 
the  ancient  church  as  a  condition  of  ordina-  its  original  import 

tion,  even  from  the  earliest  apostolic  ages.  CELLAR  (ce//art«m),  in  ancient  writers. 
But  the  contrary  is  evident  from  numerous  denotes  a  conservatory  of  eatables,  or  drink- 
examples  of  bisnops  and  archbishops,  who  ables.  Cellar  differs  from  vault,  as  the  latter 
lived  m  a  state  of  matrimony,  without  any  pre-  is  supposed  to  be  deeper,  the  former  being  fre- 
indice  to  their  ordination  or  their  function.  It  qnentw  little  below  tne  surface  of  the  ground. 
Is  generally  agreed  that  most  of  the  apostles  — Celhirium  also  denoted  an  allowance  of 
were  married.  Some  say  all  of  them,  except  bread,  wine,  or  other  provision,  furnished  out 
St.  Panl  and  St  John.  Others  sa)r  St  Pkul  of  the  cella,  to  the  use  of  the  governor  of  the 
himself  was  married,  because  he  writes  to  his  province  and  his  officers,  &c. 
Toke-fellow,  whom  they  interpret  his  wife.  Cellars,  in  modem  building,  are  the 
That  Peter  was  married  is  evident  from  Mat-  lowest  rooms  in  a  house,  the  ceilins^s  of  which 
tbew  viii.  14.,  Mark  i.  29.,  Luke  iv.  38.  And  nsually  lie  level  with  the  snrfaoe  ofthe  ground 
the  church  of  England,  in  thB  matrimonial  on  which  the  house  is  built ;  or  they  are  utn* 
ceremony,  grounds  some  of  its  exhortations  ated  under  the  pavement  before  the  house, 
upon  this  fact.  **  Hear  also  what  saint  Peter  especially  in  streets  and  squares.  Cellars,  and 
the  apostle  of  Christ,  who  was  himself  a  mar-  other  places  vaulted  nnder  ffronnd,  were  called 
ried  man,  saith  unto  them  that  are  married.**  by  the  Greeks  hypogcta  :  the  Italians  still  call 
Besidesin  the  firstof  Paul's  epistles  toTimothy,  them/fauft  delfe  case. 

a  bisbop  is  not  only  permitted  but  exhorted  to  CELLARER,  or  Cillbbir  (esllerarius^ 

be  a  married  man :  *' A  bishop  must  be  blame-  or  cefhirttfi),  an  officer  in  monasteries,   to 

less,  the  husband  of  one  wife  r '  and  hence,  in  whom  belong  the  care  and  procuring  provi- 

*he  next  ages  after  the  apostles,  we  have  ac«  aiona  for  the  convtnU    The  denomination  is 
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aid  to  be  borrowed  firom  llie  Roman  lav,  Inlar  atructaro,  composed  of  laminae  and  flbrea 

vbeie  teHanns  denote*  ui  examiner  of  ac-  variously  joined  together,  which  is  the  con- 

coiob  and  expences.                      ^  necting  medium  of  every  part  of  the  body.     It 

CsLLiBsn  was  also  an  officer  in  chapters^  is  by  means  ofthe  communication  of  the  cells  of 

to  vhoo  belonrnd  the  care  of  temporals.  this  membrane  that  the  batchers  blow  up  their 

CELLARIUS    (Christopher),    a    learned  veal.    The  cello  la  membrane  is  by  some  ana- 

na  of  tlie  IJth  centary«    He  was  born  in  tomists  distinguished  into  the  reticular  and 

10^  at  Smalcalde  in  Franconia.    In  1666  adipose  membrane.    The  former  is  evidently 

be  became  D,D»  at  Jena,  and  the  next  year  dispersed  throughout  the  whole  body,  except 

mappoinfied  mofessorof  Hebrew  and  monl  the  substance  of  the  brain.    It  makes  a  bed 

pbilofoohy  at  Weissenfels,  where  be  remaided  for  the  other  solids  of  the  body,  covers  them 

oil  167d,  when  he  became  reetor  of  the  ool-  all,  and  unites  them  ohe  to  another.     The 

k||f  It  lfeiaiar«  which  place  he  quitted  three  adipose  membrane  connists  of  the  reticular 

nan  afterwards  for  the  same  office  at  Zeits.  substance  and^  a  particular  apparatus  for  the 

IS  167S  he  removed  to  Mersbonrir ;  and  in  secretion  of  oil,  and  is  mostly  found  imme- 

ISSSbeaocepted  the  professorship  of  history  at  diately  under  the  skin  of  many  parts,  and 

Balle,  where  he  ended  his  days  in  I7O7.    He  about  the  kidneys. 

i^ted  several  Latin  and  Greek  authors;  but  GBIXESIA.    Cook's-comb,    In  botany,  a 

Ibe  works  by  which  he  is  best  known  are  genus  of  the  class  pentandria,  order  mono* 

tbaie  OB  andeot  history  and  geography.  gynia.    Calyx  three-leaved;  petals  five,  re. 

C8LLBPORA*    Cellepore.     In  loology,  tembling  thie  leaflets  of  the  cal^;  stamens 

igctosof  the  dus  vermes,  order  loophytes.  conjoined  at  the  base  to  the  plaited  nectary; 

Aaioisl  a  hvdra,  or  polype ;  ooral  somewhat  eapsnle  opening  horizontally.    Eighteen  spe- 

■oibnaacmay    composed  of  round  cells,  oies ;  natives  oT  the  Bast  or  West  indies.    Of 

Stspedes;  ehiefly  traced  in  the  northern  these  c,  cristata,  or  common  cock's-comb,  is 

Mhterranean  seas :  sometimes  brittle  and  chiefly  worth  noticing :  it  is  an  Asiatic  plant* 

■scb branched,  appearing  as  if  composed  of  with  leaves  oblong,  ovate;  peduncles  round, 

puss  of  sand ;  in  one  or  two  species  resembling  slightly  striate :  spikes  oblong.    The  colours 

i^eceofpaanoe^tone;  in  several  possessing  of  the  comb,  or  amaranth,  are  red,  purple, 

IS  biefnlar  number  of  teeth  on  the  mouths;  yellow,  or  white;  and  sometimes  vanegated 

otben  are  white,  polished,  and  pellucid.    They  with  two  or  three  of  these  hues.    They  are 

SRoftcaiiMUid  on  foci  or  shells;  sometimes  on  tender  annuals,  propagated  by  seeds,  which 

ilfv;  occasionaUv  covering  them  as  with  a  should  be  sown  about  the  beginning  of  March 

cmt   The  most  nesntiful  species  is  c.  annn*  on  a  moderate  liot-bed.    When   the  plants 

hia,  with  oval  ventrieose  annulate  cells ;  the  appear,  care  should  be  taken  to  give  them  air, 

■oQtbs  of  which  are  ringent,  uid  about  four-  and  to  keep  them  from  moisture.     In  a  fort- 

Mbed ;  the  cells  polished  and  reddish.    It  night  or  three  weeks  time,  they  will  be  fit  to 

inbabiti  the  ooean,    and  is  found  on  fuel,  move  to  another  moderate  hot-bed  covered 

•tases,  and  lepades*  with  good,  rich,  light  earth,  about  four  inches 

CELLINI  (Benevenuto),  a  fiuious  sculp-  thick.    Raise  up  the  young  plants  with  yonr 

tw  and  engraver.    He  was  born  at  Florence  finger,  so  as  not  to  break  their  roots,  and  prick 

JB  I30(^  and  served  his  apprenticeship  to  a  them  into  the  new  hot-bed  about  four  inches 

jcveUcr  and   goldsmith.     He    also  learned  distance  everv  way,  giving  them  a  gentle  war 

^viog,  engraving,  and  music;  and  Clement  tering  to  settle  the  earth  to  their  roots.    After 

^'11.  sppoinled  him  both  his  goldsmith  and  this,  the  plants  must  be  screened  from  the  sun 

iwincian.    His  eonrage  was  equal  to  his  inge-  till  they  have  taken  fresh  root,  turning  the 

uit)^;  for  when  Rome  was  mssieged  by  the  glasses  frequently  in  the  day-time,  when  tlie 

^vbeof  Bourbon,  the  charge  of  the  castle  of  weather  permits;  and  if  the  weather  should 

&  Aagelo  was  committed  by  the  pope  to  prove  bad,  wipe  off  with  a  woollen  cloth,  two 

^^dKai,  who  afiterwards  surrendered  it  on  ho-  or  three  times  a-day,  the  moisture  that  arises 

Mable  terma*    However,  he  was  of  a  caprU  from  the  bed,  and  condenses  upon  the  glass, 

Mshanoar,  never  contented  in  one  place,  to  prevent  its  dropping  upon  the  plants.  When 

ud  fieqaently  embroiling  himself  in  ouarrels.  the  plants  have  taken  root,  and  begin  to  grow, 

Aftwnuabling  about  from  place  to  place,  he  give  them   a  little  air  every  day;  and  in 

case  to  Faris,  hut  being  aiigusted  with  his  about  three  weeks  or  a  month's  time  when 

■jvy*  he  resolved  to  set  out  for  Jerusalem,  they  will  have  grown  so  as  to  meet,  they  must 

m  king,  however,  sent  for  him,  increased  have  another  moderate  hot-bed,  covered  with 

w  sahiy,  and  gave  him  a  house  to  live  in.  the  same  earth  about  six  inches  thick,   in 

^  Us  qoarvelsome  temper  would  not  suffer  which  they  should  be  planted,  with  as  much 

bia  to  be  at  pence ;  and  lie  went  again  to  his  earth  about  their  roots  as  possible,  at  the  dis- 

Mtiveceonay,  where  he  died  in  1670.    His  tance  of  seven  or  eight  inches  every  way,  givo 

li^  wfitten  by  himself,  was  translated  from  ing  them  some  water  as  before,  and  keeping 

Mteltn  into  English  in  1771,  2  vols.  8vo.  them  shaded  and  aired  till  they  have  Uken 

(^slAiflfV  firesh  roots.    In  the  beginning  of  May  pro- 

JXfUAJLAIL  «« (eeilukh  Lat)  Consisting  vide  another  botched,  which  should  be  covered 

01  Utile  cells  or  cavities  (Sharp\  with  a  deep  frame,  that  the  plants  may  have 

^ivux  MBiiBRAKX.     Aflembrana   eel-  room  to  crow.     Upon  this  hot-bed  set  as 

^"W   Tela  celloioint    In  anatomy,  the  eel-  many  smaB  pots  as  can  stand  within  the  com- 
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pass  of  the  frame;  these  pots  must  he  filled  France,  and  Spain ;  while  the  descendants  of 

with  good  rich  earth,  and  the  cavities  between  Magog-,  Gomer's  brother,   moving  eastward, 

each  pot  with  light  common  earth.      In  the  peopled    Tartary.      In  this  large  European 

beginning  of  September,  when  the  plants  have  track,  the  Celtes  began  to  appear  a  powerful 

perfected  their  seeds,    make    choice    of  the  nation  under  a  regular  monarchy,  or  rather un- 

largest,  least  branching,  and  most  beautiful  der  several  considerable  kingdoms.  The  Celtes 

plants  of  each  kind  for  seed,  which  you  «houId  went  by  different  names  in  different  parts  of 

remove  under  shelter,  that  the  seeds  may  be  the  world.     With  respect  to  their  Government 

maturely  ripened ;  and  in  the  choice  thereof,  we  are  entirely  in  the  dark, 

never  take  any  seed  from  side  branches,  nor  CELTES,  an  unmeaning  appellation  given 

from  the  neck  of  the  plume,  but  such  only  as  by  antiquarians  to  certain  ancient  instruments, 

are  produced  in  the  middle.  probably  Brilish  battle-axes. 

CE'LSI  A.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  CE'LTIS.  The  lote  or  nettle-tree.  In  bo- 
didy namia,  order  angiospermia.  Calyx  five-  tany,  a  genus  of  the  class  polygamia,  order  mo- 
parted  ;  corol  wheel-shaped  ;  filaments  beard-  ncecia.  Hermaph.  Calyx  five-parted ;  corolless ; 
ed  ;  capsule  two-celled.  Five  species :  chiefly  stamens  five;  drupe  one-seeoed.  Male;  calyx 
natives  of  the  Mediterranean  coast.  six-parted  ;    stamens  six.     Six  species ;    all 

CELSITANI,  a  people  placed  by  Ptolemy  West  Indian  or  American   plants  except  c. 

in  the  island  of  Sardinia.  orientalis,  which  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  with 

CELSITUDE.  s,  (celsitudo^  Lat.)  Height,  leaves  obliquely  heart-shaped,  serrate,  villous 

CELSUSTAurelius  Cornelius,)  a  celebrated  underneath.      The  shrub  rises  about  twelve 

physician    oi    antiquitv.      He    flourished  at  feet  high,  and  is  ornamented  with  yellow  axil- 

llome  in  the  reign  ot  Tiberius;  and  wrote  lar^  flowers  on  slender  pedicles.    C.  occiden- 

eight  books  on  medicine,  the  best  edition  of  talis,  which  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  is  a  tree  of 

which  is  that  of  Leyden,  1750,  in  2  vols,  8vo.,  considerable  height  and  utility.    The  leaves 

or  Paris,  1772,  12m o.     He  also  wrote  treatises  are  of  a  beautiful  bright  green,  and  continue 

on  agriculture,  rhetoric,  and  military  affairs,  without  falling  off  till  very  late  in  the  autumn, 

which  are  lost.    He  is  generally  allowed  to  be  The  trunk  is  used  by  coach-makers  for  their 

the  best  commentator  upon  Hippocrates.  frame-work ;   and  tue   branches  by  musicaU 

Celsus,  an  epicurean  philosopher  of  the  instrument-makers  for  flutes,  pipes,  and  similar 

second  century,  who  wrote  a  book  against  the  wind-instruments. 

Christian  religion,  which  was  answered  by  CEMENT,  in  a  general  sense,  any  gluti- 
Origen.  Celsus,  though  a  most  violent  oppo-  nous  substance  capable  of  uniting  and  keeping* 
ser  of  Christianity,  mentions  so  many  eircum-  things  together  in  close  cohesion.  In  this 
stances  in  the  history  of  Christ,  that  an  ah-  sense  the  word  cement  comprehends  mortar, 
stract  of  it  mi^ht  almost  be  taken  from  the  solder,  glue,  &c.  but  has  been  generally  re- 
fragments  of  his  book  Aoyoff  aknhi  or,  The  true  strained  to  the  compositions  usecf  for  holding 
Word,  preserved  by  Origen.  He  never  pre-  together  broken  glasses,  china,  and  earthen- 
tends  to  doubt  the  real  existence  of  Christ,  or  ware.  For  this  purpose  the  juice  of  garlick  is 
the  truth  of  the  nuraculous  facts.  Now  it  can-  recommended  as  exceedingly  proper,  being 
not  be  supposed  that  Celsus  would  have  ad-  both  very  strong,  and,  if  the  operation  is  per- 
mitted the  miracles  of  Christ  as  real  facts,  had  formed  with  care,  leaving  little  or  no  mark, 
he  not  been  compelled  to  it  by  the  universal  Quicklime  and  the  white  of  an  eg^  mixed  to- 
coBsent  of  all  men  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  gether  and  expeditiously  used,  are  also  very 
So  that  the  question  with  a  candid  arguer  can  proper  for  this  purpose.  Dr.  Lewis  recom- 
never  be,  whether  the  miracles  be  true  in  fact,  mends  a  mixture  of  quicklime  and  cheese  in 
but  whether  the  truth  of  the  miracles  in  the  the  following  manner:  '' Sweet  cheese  shaved 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  performed  thin,  and  stirred  with  boiling  hot  water, 
infer  the  divine  authority  of  the  performer,  changes  into  a  tenacious  slime,  which  does  not 
See  Lardner's  Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  62.  Brii-  mingle  with  the  water.  Worked  with  fresh 
cker*s  History  of  Philos.  by  Enfield,  vol.  ii.  p.  parcels  of  hot  water,  and  then  mixed  upon  a 
141.     Mosheim,  vol.  i.  p.  163,  &c.  not  stone  with  a  proper  quantity  of  unslaked 

CELT^E,  or  Celtes,  an  ancient  nation,  by  lime,  into  the  consistence  of  a  paste,  itprovesa 

which  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  are  strong  and  durable  cement  for  wood,  stone, 

thought  to  have  been  peopleil.    The  compilers  earthen-ware,  and  glass.      When  thoroughly 

of  the  Universal  History  are  of  opinion  that  dry,  which  will  be  in  two  or  three  days,  it  is  not 

they  are  descended  from  Gomer,  the  eldest  son  in  the  least  acted  upon  by  water.  Cheese  barely 

of  Japhet)  the  son  of  Noah.     They  think  that  beat  with  quicklime,  as  clirected  by  some  of  the 

Gomer  settled  in  the  province  of  Phrygia  in  chemists  for  luting  cracked  glasses,  is  not  near 

Asia;  Ashkenaz  his  eldest  son,  or  Togarmah  so  efliicacious.'*     A  composition  of  the  drying 

his  youngest,  or  both,  in  Armenia,  and  Ri-  oil  of  linseed  and  white-lead  is  also  used  for  the 

phath  the  second  son  in  Cappadocia.     When  same  purposes,  but  is  greatly  inferior, 

they  spread  themselves  wider,  they  seem  to  There  is  a  cement  for  joining  glass   and 

have  moved  regularly  in  columns  without  in*  china,  used  in  Germany,  and  whicli  appears  to 

terfcring  with  or  disturbing  their  neiglibonrs,  be  preferable  to  that  above-mentioned.     It  is 

The  de.Mt'ii(iunts  of  (i<»iuer,  or  the  Celta*,  look  prepared  as  fullows:  Take,  by  measure, 2  parts 

the  left  han<I,  insensihiy  spreading  themselves  \.yi  lithartfe,  one  of  unslaked  lime,  and  one  of 

*<'ard  ton'ard^  Pulaiid,  Hungary,  (lerrnuny,  flint  glass ;  let  each  be  separately  reduced  to  the 
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CEMENT. 

iiiicil  powder*  and  woilced  op  into  a  ptste  with  a  heat  as  will  (um  tbe  oemeiitinf  ingpredient, 

«ld  dfyioff  otL    Hochbeimer  asaeiti,  thai  thb  and  make  the  pieces  agglutinate  wlthoot  being 

cooipoiiod  is  Terr  dnrable,  and   acquires  a  themselves  fused.    A  glass  fur  the  purpose  of 

grealer  degree  of  nardness,  when  immersed  in  cementin|r  broken  pieces  of  flint  glass,  may 

waisr.  be  made  ny  fusing  some  of  the  same  kind  of 

Another  composition,  which  Is  successfullr  glass  previously  reduced  to  powder,  along  with 

employed  by  the  Germans,  for  cementing  wooo,  a  little  red  lead  and  borax,  or  with  the  oorax 

is  prepared  from  pitch,  mixed  with  bullocks'  ^Y* 

blood,  linseed  oil,  and  turpentine.    The  whole  CemttUfarDerbwikiTe  9par  and  other  ttome$, 

of  these  must  be  put  over  a  6re,  in  an  iron  pan,  — ^A  cement  for  this  purpose  may  be  made 

and  as  much  bncknlast  added  as  will  make  with  abont  seven  or  eieht  parts  or  resin  and 

then  of  tbe  oonsistenoe  of  a  thin  paste.    The  one  of  bees*wax,  melted  together  with  a  small 

tab,  or  cask,  to  which  this  Dieparation  is  to  be  quantity  of  plaister  of  Paris.    If  it  be  %vished 

applied,  must  be  perfectly  dry  before  it  is  laid  to  make  the  cement  fill  up  the  place  of  any 

on ;  and  the  chinics  or  crevices  filled  up  with  small  chips  that  may  have  been  lost,  tbe  qnan* 

tow,  while  the  cement  is  warm.    Some  melt  tity  of  plaister  must  oe  increased  a  little.  When 

a  doe  portion  of  colophonv  with  the  other  the  ingredients  are  well  mixed,  and  the  whole 

liquids,  previously  to  tne  adding  of  the  brick-  is  nearly  cold,  the  mau  should  be  well  kneaded 

dust;  by  which  means  the  composition  is  said  tojrether.    The  pieces  of  spar  that  are  to  be 

to  be  much  improved.  joined  must  be  heated  until  they  will  melt 

The  French  chemists  have  prepared  an  ex-  the  cement,  and  then  pressed  together,  some 

eellent  cement  from  cheese  only,  by  boiling  it  of  the  cement  bein^  previoasly  interposed, 

in  water,  stirring  it  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  glu-  Melted  sulphur  applied  to  fragments  of  stones 

tinovis  state,  and  afterwards  pouring  upon  it  previously  heated  (by  placing  them  before  a 


cold  water,  kneading,  and  pounding  it*  ~  nre^  to  at  least  the  melting  point  of  sulphur, 

A  siram^  temaUfor  eieetricai  pmrpoiei.-^  ana  then  joined  with  the  sulphur  between. 
Melt  one  pound  of  resin  in  a  pot  or  pan,  over  makes  a  pretty  firm  and  durable  joining.  Little 
a  slow  fire;  add  thereto  as  much  plaister  of  deficiencies  in  the  stone,  as  chips  out  of  cor- 
poris, in  fine  powder,  as  will  make  it  hard  ners,  kc,  may  also  be  filled  up  with  meltid 
enough,  which  you  may  soon  know  by  trial ;  sulphur,  in  which  some  of  the  powder  of  the 
then  add  a  spoonful  of  linseed-oil,  stirring  it  all  stone  has  been  melted, 
tbe  while,  and  try  if  it  be  hard  and  tough  enough  Cbvbnt,  in  building,  is  used  to  denote  any 
for  your  purpose ;  if  it  is  not  sufficiently  hara,  kind  of  mortar  of  a  stronger  kind  than  ordinary. 
add  more  plaister  of  Paris;  and  if  not  tough  The  cement  commonlv  used  is  of  two  kinds ; 
enoujgh,  a  little  more  linseed  oil.  This  is  as  hot,  and  cold.  The  not  cement  is  made  of 
gcMMia  cement  as  possible  for  fixing  the  necks  resin,  bees-wax,  brick-dust,  and  chalk  boiled 
of  globes  or  cylinders,  or  any  thing  else  that  together.  The  bricks  to  be  cemented  are  heated, 
fcquires  to  be  strongly  fixed ;  for  it  is  not  easily  and  rubbed  one  upon  another,  \vith  cement 
mAted  anin  when  cold.  Or  take  resin  one  between  them.  The  cold  cement  is  the  second 
pound,  bees-wax  one  ounce;  add  thereto  as  above  described  for  cementing  china,  &c, 
much  red  ochre  as  will  make  it  of  sufficient  which  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  employed 
stiffiiesa ;  pour  it  into  water,  and  make  it  into  in  building. 

rolls,  and  it  b  fit  for  use.  This  cement  is  useful  A  peculiar  kind  of  cement  is  prepared  at 

for  cementing  hoops  on  glasses,  or  any  other  Madras,  with  which  most  of  the  buildings 

mounting  ofelectrical  apparatus.  erected  in  that  Indian  capital  are  cemented.  It 

AttmnU  for  glan^rindere.    Take  pitch  consists  of  sand  and  lime,  with  the  addition 

and  boil  it ;  add  thereto,  and  keep  stirring  it  only  of  a  small  quantity  of  water,  in  which  a 

all  the  while,  fine  sifted  wood-ashes,  until  you  proportion  of  coarse  sui^r  has  been  previously 

have  it  of  a  proper  temper:  a  little  tallow  may  dissolved.    The  quick-setting  of  this  mortar, 

be  added,  as  you  find  necessary.    For  small  and  the  great  hardness  it  acquires,  can,  as  Dr. 

work :  to  fi>ur  ounces  of  resin  add  one-fourth  James  Anderson  has  observed  (in  his  Recrea- 

of  an  oaaoe  of  bees-wax  melted  together ;  and  tions  in  Agriculture,  roh  1.)  only  be  attributed 

four  ounces  of  whitening,  made  previously  red  to  one  of  these  two  causes,  namely,  either  tlie 

hot.    The  whitening  should  be  put  In  while  sugar  added,  or  the  quality  of  the  lime-stone 

hot,  that  it  may  not  have  tune  to  imbibe  mols-  employed  at  Madras. — ^There  are  some  kinds 

tnre  from  the  atmosphere.  of  iime-stone  in  Britain,  which  afford  a  much 

Shell-lac  is  a  very  strong  cement  for  holding  better  mortar  than  others ;  and  this  also  may 

metal,  glass,  or  precious  stones,  while  cutting,  be  the  case  in  India.    Most  calcareous  earths 

Cuming  or  grinding  them.    The  metal,  w.  are  blended  with  sand  and  other  particles,  ia 

should  be  warmed,  to  melt  it.    For  fastening  various  proportions ;  the  quality  otthe  mortar 

ruby  cylinders  ia  watches,  and  similar  delicate  or  cement  will  consequently  vary,  according 

purposes,  shell-lac  is  excellent.  to  the  nature  of  these  different  ingredients. 

ToMolder  or  eemeni  broken  gla*9,^Brokea  ^    It  has  lately  been  discovered,  that  the  scrap- 

glaasmay  be  soldered  or  cemented  in  such  a  ings  of  certain  roads,  consisting  chiefly  of  levi- 

manner  as  to  be  as  strong  as  ever,  by  inter-  gated  lime-stone,  which  is  impregnated  in  a 

posing  between  the  parts,  glass  ground  up  like  greater  or  less  degree  with  the  dung  and  urine 

a  pigment,  but  of  easier  fusion  than  the  pieces  of  animals,  form  an  excellent  ctfment.     For 

to  be  joined,  and  then  exposing  them  to  such  ordinary  walls,  these  scrapings  alone  arc  fre- 
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(Juently  iisod;  and,  according  to  the  account  and  artiiicial  Stone,  8vo.    Is.  6d.     Cadell, 

of  Mr.  Marshall  (in  his  Rural  Economy  of  1771;  to  a  carious  paper  of  Casimis  Payraau- 

Ciloucestershire),  the  proportion  for  the  best  rin,  in  Phil.  Ma/f.  No.  54.  and  to  Dr.  Hi^- 

bailding  is  about  one  part  lime  to  three  of  gins*a  Experiments  and  Obserrations,  made 

those  materials,  collecteu  from  roads  composed  with  a  View  of  Improving  the  Art  of  corapos- 

of  lime-stone.  ing  and  applying  calcareous  Cements,  and  of 

A  very  good  method  of  makiniBf  mortar,  preparing  Quick^Iime,  &c.  8vo.  os.    Cadell, 

which  is  practised  by  the  most  skilful  of  mo-  1780;  in  which  the  matter  is  fully  and  in- 

dem masons,  is  this:  Take  acjuantityof  good  geuiously  discussed.    Sec  also  Mortar  and 

lime,  and  haying  put  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Stucco. 

water  in  it,  leave  it  to  macerate ;  then  the  lime  Cement,  in  chemistry,  is  a  name  applied 
which  is  in  a  caustic  state  will  dissolve,  and  to  those  powdered  substances  and  pastes  with 
what  remains  undissolved  must  be  sifted  out ;  which  any  body  is  surrounded  in  pots  or  cm- 
this  done,  mix  it  with  an  equal  portion  of  large  cibles,  and  which  are  capable,  by  the  help  of 
sand  well  washed,  and  temper  them  well  to-  fire,  of  producing  changes  upon  that  body, 
gether.  An  ingenious  mason  made  mortar  in  They  are  made  of  various  materials;  and  are 
this  way,  and  having  used  as  much  of  it  as  he  used  for  di£ferent  purposes;  thus,  iron  is  co- 
then  wanted,  the  remainder  was  put  under  a  vered  over  with  powder  of  charcoal  that  it  may 
shed,  where  it  continned  about  two  years  ;  be  converted  into  steel;  glass  with  plaister  or 
when  the  mason  found  it  had  become  so  hard  silex  to  change  it  into  a  kind  of  porcelain ; 
that  no  tool  would  penetrate  it.  Indeed  the  copper,  with  a  mixture  of  lapis  calaminaris  and 
mortar  or  cement  which  is  thus  formed  is  con-  charcoal  to  form  brass ;  and  a  compound  of 
verted  into  a  real  stone,  composed  of  calcareous  gold  and  silver,  with  cement  royal,  for  the 
or  Rtlicious  earths,  which  when  completely  purpose  of  separating  the  silver  from  the  gold 
combined  must  form  a  substance,  the  durabi*  when  the  proportion  of  the  latter  is  so  great 
lity  of  which  would  probably  continue  till  time  as  not  to  be  separable  by  aquafortis.  Sec 
should  be  no  more,  unless  it  were  acted  upon  Pirting. 

by  some  chemical  or  mechanical  agents.   This  The  process  by  which  all  these  ends  are 

accounts  for  the  strong  coherence  of  the  mortar  effected  is  called  cementation,  and  is  very  fre- 

in  the  ancient  Roman  and  other  buildings.  Dr»  quently  of  considerable  service  for  producinj^ 

Anderson  recommends  the  use  of  lime-water,  changes  upon  bodies,  and  forminsf  coinhina- 

in  the  above  composition,  in  the  room  of  com-  tions  which  could  not  be  easily  e^recteil.   Those 

raon  water,  the  fixed  air  in  which  has  a  ten-  pastes  which  are  used  to  cIo.ie  the  joinings  of 

dency  to  spoil  the  mortar.  By  mixing  together  chemical  vessels,  &C.,  arc  called  Lutes,  which 

gypsum  and  quick-lime,  and  then  adding  wa-  see. 

ter,  we  may  form  a  cement  of  tolerable  bard-  Cement  rotal,  so  called  by  the  ancient 

ness,  and  which  apparently  might  be  used  to  chemists  because  it  is  used  to  purify  gold,  is 

advantage  in  making  troughs  forliolding  water,  composed  of  four  parts  of  bricks  powdered  and 

or  lining  small  canals  for  it  to  run  in.     Mr.  sifted :  of  one  part  of  green  vitriol  (sulphat  of 

Wiegleb  says,  that  a  good  mortar  or  cement  iron)  calcined  till  it  becomes  red,  and  of  one 

which  will  not  crack,  may  be  obtained  by  part  of  common  salt  (Vnuriat  of  soda).    The 

mixing  three  parts  of  this  magma  of  slaked  whole  is  very  accurately  mixed  together,  and 

lime  with  one  of  powdered  gypsum;  but  adds,  a  firm  paste  is  made  of  it  by  moistening  it 

that  it  is  used  only  in  a  dry  situation.    A  mix-  with  a  little  water  or  urine, 

ture  of  tarras  witn  slaked  lime  acouires  in  time  To  Ceme'nt.  p.  a,  (from  the  noun.)    To 

a  stony  hardness,  and  maybe  used  for  prevent-  unite  by  something  interposed  (fiumet), 

ing  water  from  entering.    Dr.  Williams's  pa-  ^  To  Cemk'nt.  t;.  n.    To  come  into  conjunc* 

tent  mortar  consists  of  4lb.  of  the  fresh  curcl  of  tion ;  to  cohere  {Sharp), 

cheese,  12lb.  of  slaked  lime  in  fine  powder,  CEMENTA'llON.  «.  {Uom  etment.)  The 

841b.  of  sharp  sand,  and  lOlb.  of  water.    In  act  of  cementing. 

Mr.  Deniie's  patent  cement  (dated  Nov.  1800)  Cbuenta'tion,  in  the  arts,  a  general  'me- 

applicable  to  various  purposes,  the  basis  is  pe-  thod  of  forming  steel  from  iron,  by  means  of  the 

troleum  or  rock  oil,  in  any  form;  in  whicn  a  application  of  charcoal.     In  a  proper  furnace 

small  portion  of  sulphur  is  dissolved,  by  melt-  layers  of  bars  of  malleable  iron  and  layers  of 

ing ;  to  which  is  added  any  kind  of  vitrescible,  charcoal  are  placed  one  upon  another,  the  air 

earthy  matter,  such  as  clinkers,  and  scoriie,  excluded,  the  fire  is  raisea  to  a  great  height, 

from  iron,  or  glass  furnaces ;  puzzolane,  or  and  kept  up  for  eight  or  ten  davs.     ii  after 

any  volcanic  ashes,  &c.    These  are  to  be  pow-  this  the  conversion  of  the  iron  into  steel  be 

dered,  and  stirred  into  the  melted  sulpliur-oil,  complete,  the  fire  is  extinguished,  and  the 

till  the  whole  becomes  of  such  a  consistence  as  whole  is  left  to  cool  for  six  or  eight  days  longer, 

to  be  easily  spread  with  a  trowel,  and  does  Iron  prepared  in  this  mjinner  is  named  blis* 

not  adhere  to  the  fingers,  when  cool.    This  tered  steel,  from  the  blisters  which  appear  on 

cement  is  firm,  durable,  and  impervious  to  its  surface.    Copper  is  converted  into  Brass  by 

moisture.  cementation  with  a  powder  of  calamine  and 

Those  of  our  readers  who  may  he  desirous  charcoal.    The  powder  thus  used  is  called  ce» 


of  additional  information,  relative  to  this  in-    ment  powder. 

•  the  translation         C-emknta^'i 
>say  on  Cement    in  the  diy  way,  siuiilar  to  di;^ cation  in  the 


teievting  subject,  we  refer  to  the  translation         C'ementa'tion,    in   chemistry,    a  procesn 
■'-"Loriot's  Practical  Ebsay  on  Cement 


CEN  CEN 

niobtv  by  which  any  tabstanee  It  expoaed  to  a  TLeir  baainest  waa  to  register  the  effiscti  of  tba 

regular  ramaee  beat  in  a  crucible,  stratified  or  Roman  citizens,  to  impose  taxes  in  proportion 

otherwise  coverrd  witli  some  kind  of  powder  to  what  each  man  possessed,  and  lo  take  coe« 

or  cement  which  is  intended  to  produce  a  nisance  or  inspection  of  the  manners  of  the 

chemical  change.    See  Cbmint,  in  chemis*  citizens.     In  consemience  of  this  last  part  of 

try,  above.  their  office,  they  had  a  power  to  censure  rice 

CEMK'NTEK.  «.  (from  cement.')    A  per*  or  immorality,  by  inflicting  some  pnblick  mark 

son  or  thinr  that  unites  in  society  (^Loeke).  of  ignominy  on  the  oflSsnder.    They  had  even  a 

C£METARY.    KM/uumgcor  (from  xof/iaw,  I  power  to  create  the  princepssenatus,and to  expel 

sleep.)    A  place  set  apart  for  the  burial  of  the  irom  the  senate  such  as  they  deemed  unworthy 

dead.  Anciently  none  were  huried  in  churches  of  that  office.  This  power  they  sometimes exer- 

or  churdi-vards ;  it  was  even  unlawful  to  bury  cised  without  sufficient  grounds ;  and  therefore 

within  cities,  and  the  cemetaries  were  without  ft  law  was  at  length  passed,  that  no  senator 

the  walls.  should  be  degraded  or  aisflraced  in  any  man ner, 

TLe  practice  of  consecrating  cemetaries  is  of  until  he  baa  been  formally  accused  and  found 

some  antiquity:  the  bishop  walked  round  in  guilty  by  both  the  censors.    It  was  also  a  part 

procession,  with  the  crozier,  or  pastoral  staff,  of  the  censorian  jurisdiction  to  fill  up  the  viu 

in  bis  hand,  the  holy  waterpot  being  carried  cancies  in  the  senate,  upon  any  remarkable 

before,  from  which  aspersions  were  made  over  deficiency  in  their  number ;  to  let  out  to  farm 

the  KTOund.  all  the  lands,  revenues,  and  customs  of  the  re> 

C^NATORT.  d.  (from  ceao,  Lat.)    Re-  public ;  and  to  contract  with  artificers  for  the 

latiojT  to  supper  (j^roten).  charge  of  building  and  repairing  all  the  public 

CcNCHREA,  in  ancient  geographr^  a  port  works  and  edifices  both  in  Rome  and  the  colo- 

fown  of  Corinth,  situate  on  the  bay  ot  Saron.  nies  of  Italy.    In  all  parts  of  their  office,  how- 

CsifCHBXi,wasalsoaname  given  generally  ever,  they  were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 

to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  distant  70  furlongs  the  people ;  and  an  appeal  always  lay  from  the 

from  it,  where  were  celebrated  the  isthmian  sentence  of  the  censors  to  that  of  an  assembly 

games :  wlience  the  apostle  Paul,  in  his  epistles  of  the  people. 

to  the  Corinthians,  so  frequently  alludes  to  these        The  republic  of  Venice  still  has  a  censor  of 

games.    See  1  Epist.  ix.  2  Rpist,  iv.  7,  H,  9.  the  manners  of  their  people,  whose  office  lasts 

CENCHRUS,  in  boUny,  a  genus  of  the  six  mouths, 
class  triandria,  order  monogynia.     Involucre        Censors  or  boo xa,  are  a  body  of  doctors 

jagged,  echinated,  three  or  four  flowered ;  calyx  or  others,  established  in  some  countries  wliere 

two^valved,  two-flowered:    corol  two-valved,  the  government  is  arbitrary,  to  examine  all 

awnless ;  style  bifid.    Ten  species,  chiefly  na-  books  before  the^  go  to  the  press,  and  to  see 

fives  of  the  two  Indies.  they  contain  nothing  contrary  to  the  interests 

CENEGILD,  in  the  Saxon  antiauities,  an  of  the  monarch.  At  Paris,  the  fiiculty  of  tlieo- 

expiatory  mulct  paid  by  one,  who  killed  a  man,  logy  claimed  this  privilege  as  granted  to  them 

to  the  kmdred  of  the  deceased.  by  tlte  pope ;  but,  in  1624,  new  commissieni 

CENOBI'TICAL.  a.  (aoiM{  and  fit^^}  Liv-  or  four  doctors  were  created,  by  letters-pateutp 

inc'  in  community  (Sliiiin/^eef),  the  sole  censors  of  all  books,  and  answerable 

CENOTAPH,  in  antiquity,  an  empty  tomb,  for  everr  tliinz  contained  in  them.     Even  in 

erected  by  way  of  honour  to  the  deceased.    It  England,  we  nad  formerly  an  officer  of  this 

is  distinguished  from  a  sepulchre  in  which  a  kind,  under  the  title  of  licenser  of  the  press : 

coffin  wa^ deposited.  but,  since  the  revolution,  our  press  has  been 

CE\SB.  a.  (censust  Lat)    Publick  rate  laid  under  no  snch  dangerous  restraint. 
(Baeon).  CENSCKRIAL,  something  that  relates  to 

To  CxNsx.  V,  a.  (eneeneer,  Fr.)    To  per-  the  office  of  censor, 
fume  with  odours  (Drydem).  C  EN  SO'  R I A  N.  a.  (from  ceneor^  Relating 

CENSEK,  a  sacred  instrument  used  in  the  to  the  censor  (Haeon). 
religious  rites  of  the  ancients.    The  Jewish        CEXSO'RIOUS.  a   (from  ceator.)    Ad« 

censer  was  a  small  sort  of  chafing-dish,  co-  dieted  to  censure ;  severe  (Sprat). 

▼ered  with  a  dome,  and  suspended  by  a  chain.  ^    CENSO'RIOUSLY.  at/.  In  a  severe  reflecU 

It  is  also  used  in  Romish  churches.  ing  manner. 

CENSIO,  in  antiquity,  the  act  or  office  of       CENSiKRIOCSNESS.   e.   (from    reii#o- 

the  censor.  *  rious.)    Disposition  to  reproach  (Tilioteon), 

CcNSio-naSTARiA,  a  punishment  inflicted        CE'NSOllStflP.  #.  ffrom  ceii«or.)    1.  The 

on  a  Roman  soldier,  whereby  his  sjieiir  was  office  of  a  censor.     2.   The  time  in  which  the 

taken  from  him,  and  his  wages  stoppetl,  and  offire  of  censor  is  home  (Brown). 
hopes  cut  oflf.  CENSl  AL   BOOKS,  those  wherein   the 

CEN'SIO^^-  «.  (censfo,  Lat)  A  rate;  an  census  wa» taken  down. 
assessment  (Hay).  CE'NSURAHLE.  a.  (from  censure.)  Wor- 

CENSITlJS,  a  person  entered  in  the  cen-  thy  of  re  nun  re;  blameable  (LocArc). 
sual  tables.     In  the  civil  law,  a  servile  sort  of        CK'NSl'RAULE.\ESS.  «.  Rlan^eableness. 
tenant,  who  pays  capitation  to  his  lord  for  the        CE'NSURE.  t.  Centura^  Latin.)  1.  Ulame ; 

land  be  holds  of  him.  reprimand;  reproach  (Pope),  S.  Judgment; 

CENSOIi,(from  cen#erf,  to  see  or  perceive,)  opinion  (Shak.).  3.  Judicial  sentence  (Shak.) 

one  of  the  prime  magistrates  of  ancient  Rume.  4  Spiritual  puniMluuent  (flammond), 
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To  Ce'n8URE.  r.  a,  ^ccifsurer^  Frencli).    1.  0.  Calyx  with  compound  spines;  denomi* 

To  blame ;  to  brand  publickly  (Saundersony  nated  caliatrapa. 

2.  To  condemn  by  a  judicial  sentence.  H.  Calyx-ciliate.  ending  in  a  spine. 

CE'NSURER.*.  He  that  blames  (yfrfrfi>on).  I.  Spines  of  calyx-scales  simple. 

CENSUS,  among  the  Romans,  was  au  au-  Beyond  this  we  nave  only  space  to  notice  that 

thentic  declaration  made  by  the  several  sub-  c.  cyanus  with  its  upper  leaves  linear  sessile 

jrcts  of  the  empire,  of  their  respective  namcF,  very  entire,  lower  ones  lanceolate,  toothed,  is 

and  places  of  abode,  before  proper  magistrates,  the  common  blue-bottle  of  our  cornfields;  and 

in  the  city  of  Rome,  called  censors ;  and  in  the  that  c.  calcitrapa,  with  calyx  double  spined, 

provinces  censitor?,  by  whom  the  same  were  sessile;  leaves  pinnatifid, linear,  toothed;  stem 

regfistered.    This  declaration  was  accompanied  Umch  spread,  hairy,  is  the  calcitrapaof  the  dis- 

wi til  a  catalogue,  or  enumeration  in  writing,  pensatories,andistmind  wild  in  oar  own  wastes 

of  all  the  estates,  lands,  and  inheritances,  they  and  commons. 

possessed;  their  quantity,  quality,  place,  wives,  Cbntaurba  bbhen.    See  Bbhbx. 

children,  tenants,  domestics,  slaves,  &c.  Centaurea  Ubnedicta.     Sec  CaRDUUs 

The    census  was    held,  as    is    commonly  be^^edictus. 

thought, every  five  years;  but  Dr.  Middleton  Cbntaurba    calcitrapa.       See   Calci- 

has  shewn,  tliat  both  the  census  and  lustrum  trapa. 

tverc  for  the  most  part  held  irregularly  and  un-  Centaurea  cyanus.  The  systematic  name 

Certainly,  at  very  different  ana  various  inter-  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  flores  cyani. 

vals  of  time.    See  Lustrum.  Sec  Cyanus. 

The  census  was  an  excellent  expedient  for  CENTAURI,  in  fabulous  history,  a  people 

discovering  the  strength  of  the  state :  by  it  they  of  Thessaly,  half  men  and  half  horses.    Th© 

learnt  the  number  ot  the  citizens,  how  many  most  generally  received  account  is,  that  they 

Were  fit  for  war,  or  for  ofBres  of  other  kinds ;  were  the  offspring  of  Centaunis,  son  of  Apollo, 

and  how  much  each  was  able  to  pay  of  taxes  by  Stilbia,  daughter  of  the  Peneus.    Accord- 

towards  the  charge  of  the  war.  in^  to  some,  the  Centaurs  were  tlic  fruit  of 

Hence,  also,  census  came  to  signify  a  person  lxion*s  adventure  with  the  cloud  in  the  shape 

who  had  made  such  a  declaration :  in  which  of  Juno,     This  fable  of  the  existence  of  the 

sense  it  was  opposed  to  incensus,  a  person  who  Centaurs  arises  from  the  ancient  people  of 

had  not  e^iven  in  his  estate,  or  name,  to  be  Thessaly  having  tamed  horses,  and  having  ap- 

registercrf.  peared  to  their  neighbours  mounted  on  tnem. 

Census  liknvise  denoted  a  man's  whole  Somederivethenameairorowxi»Tt/i'T«;j«v{,  goad- 
substance  or  estate.  Thus  census  senatorius  ing  bulls,  because  they  went  on  horseback  after 
denoted  the  patrimony  of  a  senator:  census  their  bulls  whidi  had  strayed,  or  because  they 
equester,  the  patrimony  of  a  knight.  hunted  wild  bulls  with  horses.     The  battle  of 

Census,  again,  denoted  a  man  of  the  firrtt  the  Centaurs  with  the  Lapithae  is  famous  in 

class.    Also  a  tax,  otherwise  called  capitation,  history.     Ovid,  Hesiod,  Val.  Flaccus,  have  all 

It  is  often  united  with  other  words  to  denote  described  it,  and  the  famous  painters  Phidias 

different  kinds  of  taxes  or  tributes.  and  Parrhasius  represented  it  in  the  temple  of 

CENT,  in    commerce,  an    abridgment  of  Jupiternt  Olympia  and  at  Athens.     The  ori* 

centum,  is  used  to  express  the  profit  or  loss  gin  of  tiiis  battle  was  a  quarrel  at  the  marriage 

arising  from  the  sale  of  any  commodity.  Thus  of  Hippodamia  with  Pirithous,  where  the  Cen* 

we  savt  there  is  lO  per  cent,  profit,  or  10  ppr  taurs,  intoxicated  with  wine,  behaved  with 

cent,  loss;  which  is  -^  profit  or-^V  loss,  upon  rudeness,  and  even  offered  violence  to  the  wo- 

the  sale  of  the  whole.                              *  men  that  were  present.     Such  an  insult  irri- 

CE^^TAUR.     Sec  Centauri.  tated  Hercules,  Theseus,  and  the  rest  of  the 

CENTAUREA,  knapweed.     In  botany,  a  Lapitha?,  who  defended  tiie  women,  wounded 

genus  of  the  class  syngenesia,  order  polyga-  and  defeated  the  Centaurs,  and  obliged  them 

mia  frustranea.      Receptacle  bristly;    down  to  leave  their  country,  and  retire  to  Arcadia, 

simple;  florets  of  the  ray-funnel  form,  irregu-  They  were  almost  all  aftenvards  extirpated  by 

lar,  longer  than  those  of  the  disk,  or  else  none.  Hercules,  and  few  escaped  the  common  de- 

A  hunrired  and  twenty-one  species,  scattered  struction.     Diod,  Hesiod.  Homer.  &c. 

over  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa;  of  which  se-  CENTAURI  CM    MINUS,  (centaurium^ 

Veral  are  indigenous  to  the  hedges  and  corn-  from  xitravfof,  a  centaur).     Lesser  or  common 

fields  of  our  own  country.     This  extensive  fa-  centaury,      (ientiana  centaurium  of  Linneus 

mily  may  he  subdivided  as  follows :  and  Hudson.     Gentiana  corollis  quinquifidis 

A.  Plants  uith  calyx  smooth  unarmed  :  de-  infundibuliformibus,  caule  dichotomo,  pistilli 
nominated  jacea.  simplici,  and  chironia  centaurium  of  Wither- 

B.  SciWs  of  the  calyx  setaceons-ciliate :  do-  ing  and  Curtis.  This  plant  is  justly  esteemed 
nominated  cyanoides.  to  t)e  the  most  efficacious  bitter  of  all  the  me- 

C.  Calyx  scales  ciliute-serrati :  denominated  dicinal  plants  indigenous  to  this  conntry.  It 
cyanus.  has  been  recommended  by  Cullen  as  a  substi- 

D.  Calyx  scales  dry,  scarions  ciliate  serrate,  tute  for  gentian,  and  by  several  is  thought  to 

E.  Calyx  scales  dry  scarious,  cntite,  or  jag-  be  a  more  useful  medicine.  The  tops  of  the 
»«»«'  centaury  plant  are  directed  for  use  by  tlie  coU 

'(^x-scales  ivitfa  a  tuft  of  spines,  or  a  leges  or  London  and  Edinburgh,  ana  are  most 

^ue  at  top:  denominated  stoebe.  commonly  given  in  infusion;  but  they  may 
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dbo  6t  CdwB  in  aowder,  or  be  prepared  into    Mraio  a  tfaruit,  and  tke  bea  artists  admit  of  ties ; 

HOtract    f$«e  Cfai BORia  cgntaurbum.         and,  indeed,  where  we  can  admit  a  tie-beam  con. 

CBIfTAURUS,  in  aatronoHiy,  a  moiety  of    neoiiag  Oie  two  feet  of  our  frame,  we  need  seek  no 

la  old  soQtbem  eonsteflatioii.     See  Lupus,     better  security.    But  tliis  may  sometimes  be  very 

TV  Stan  it  contains  are   I.  4.  5.  14.  8.  0,  in    inconvenient.     When    it  is  the  arch  of  a   bridge 

an  32,  of  the  firjt  six  magnitudes.  *^V  ^®  ^.  ^  •"^P*"^  r'"''**  «  tie.j)cam  would  to- 

OENTAURT.  See  Chiron ia.  ^^^  .«*°P  the  passage  of  small  craft  up  and  dawn 

/YVTVivTanifTU    :«  ..^«>:^..u.,    «.,    .«  ™e  river.     It  would  often  be  m  the  water,  and 

l^l!lT        ^   •         *"?^'^»Vy;  *°  «ffif,<^r     thus  exposed  to  the  most  fatal  acddenls  by  freshes, 

wha  had  tlic  poFernment  of  a  village,  or  the    ^    iZmi^  ties,  therefore,  must  b/enmC 

"f S^™ ib V*"*       A       .  r      ^  ^*  *^°»«  i°^"*  o'  meetings  must  be  supported  by 

CFXTENART.    *.    (centenanus^    lAt.)  something   analogous   to   the   kingposts  of  roo& 
Tk  naaber  of  a  hnndjred  (JiaJcewiU).  When  tins  is  judiciously  done,  the  security  i«  abuiu 

CENTER,  in    geometry,  &c.    See    Cbn«  dantly   good.    But   great  Judgment  is   necessary, 

Ttl.  and  a  very  scrupulous  attention  to  the  disposition 

€i!fTBft,     Cbvttr*,  or  Centeriko,  (from  of  the  pieces.     It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter 

the  Fiendi  eemtre  or  ckUrg)  a  name  given  to  the  to  discern  whether  a  beam,  which  mokes  a  part  of 

fane  of  timber,  by  ivbicb   the  briek  or  stone  of  our  centre,  is  in  a  state  of  compression  or  in  a  state 

tided  TialUng  is  supported  dttring  k»  erection,  and  ^^  extension.     In  some  works  of  the  most  eminent 

ftcB  vhich  it  receives  its  form  and  curvature^  carpenters  even  of  this  day,  we  see  pieces  consi- 

h  C0f  skoatioflSb  where  the  arches  are  of  small  dered  as  struts  (and  ooaaiderable  dependence  bad 

oSnt,  and  where  sufBeient  foundation  can  be  had  on  them  in  this  capacity),  while  they  are  certainly 

is  efoy  part  «f  it  for  supporting  the  frame,  the  performing  the  ofBcc  of  tie-beams,  and  should  be  ^ 

nnkr  of  the  piopa  which  we  can  set  up  dispenses  secured   acoordingly.    This  was   the   case  in    tlie  ' 

^  mch  care;  and  a  frame  of  very  sli^t  tim-  boldest  centre  (we  think)  that  has  been  executed 

kn  ctraected  together  in  the  ordinary  way,  will  ha  Europe,  that  of  the  bridge  of  Orleans,  by  Mr. 

■icB  for  eanyrog  the  freight,  and  for  keeping  the  Hopeau.    Yet  it  is  evidently  of  great  coasequenoe 

•di  ia  enct  sb^pe.    But,  when  the  arches  have  aot  to  be  mistaken  in  this  point ;  for  when  we  are 

tvide  span,  and  consequently  a  very  great  weight,  mistaken,  and  the  piece  is  stretdied  which  vre  ims- 

mi  wbea  intennediote   pillars  cannot  be  set    up,  g^ne  to  be  compressed,  we  not  only  are  deprived 

aher  far  want  of  a  foundation  in  the  soft  bottom  ef  some    support  that  we   expected,  but  the  ex- 

of  s  rifcr,  or  because  the  arch  fs  turned  between  pected  support  has  become  an  additwnal  load. 
l*s  lofty  jisers,  as  in  the  dome  of  a  stately  catbe-        To   asoertaki    this  ^int,  we   may  suppose  the 

M—ve  are  then  obKged  to  rest  every  thing  on  piers  to  yidd  a  little  to  the  pressure  of  the  i|rch. 

ibpifis  theflBselves$  and  the  framhig  which  is  to  stones  on  the  centre  frames.    The  feet,  therefore, 

sflMit  oar  arch  before  the  key-^tone  is  set,  must  fiy  outwards,  and  the  shape  is  altered  by  the  sink- 

itRlf  be  an  areb,  depending  on  the  mutual  abut-  iag  of  the  crown.    We  roust  draw  our  frame  anew 

■cat  of  its  beams.    This  view  of  the  construction  ^or  this  new  state  of  things,  and  must  notice  what 

«f  t  centre^  k  is  satival  to  think)  would  offer  itself  pieces  must  be  made  longer  than  before.    All  such 

■  itit;  hot  it  baa  not  been  so.    When  interme-  pieces  have  been  acting  the  part  of  tie-hesms. 
te  piDars  were  not  empleyed,  it  was  usual  to        But  a  centre  has  still  another  office  to  sustain ; 

hvse  Ae  nonid  for  the  areh  with  little  attention  it  must  keep  the  arch  in  its  form :   that  is,  while 

ts  say  thing  hot  its  shape,  and  then  to  cross  it  the  load  on   the  centre  is   continually  increasing, 

sbA  raooss  ic  io   aN  directions  with  other  pieces  ss  the  maions  lay  on  more  coucses  of  arch-stones, 

af  tfaSber,  iHi  it  was  thought  so  bound   together  the  frame  most  not  yield   and  go  out  of  shape, 

te  It  eouU  be  lifted  in  any  position,   and  when  ainking  under  the  weight  on    tlie    haunches,   and 

bsM  with  any  weight  could  not  change  its  shape,  rising  in  the  crown,  which  is  not  yet  cariying  any 

TW  hme  was  tlicn  raised  m  a  lump,   like  any  losd.    The  frame  must  not  be  supple;  and  must 

^U  body  of  the  same  shape,  and  set  in  its  place,  derive  its   stiffness,  not    from   the   closeness    and 

J^  k  the  way  odH  practised  by  many,  who,  bav-  strength  of  its  joints,  which  are  quite  insignificant 

■Df  00  dear  principles  to  gnide  them,  do  not  stop  when  set  in  competition  with  such  Immense  strains, 

ii  tk^  bare  made  a  load  of  timber  almost  equal  but  from   struts  or   ties,  properly  disposed,  which 

ts  the  V0ght  which  it  is  to  carry.    But  this  artless  hinder  any  of  the  angles  from  changing  its  anu 

SKiM,  besides  leading   the    employer   into   great  pfitude. 

opcBce,  is  frequently  fotal  to  the  undertaker,  from         It  is  obvious,  fsom  all  that  has  been  said,  that 

the  saskaRilnesB  ef  thie  construction.  the  strength   and  stiflTness  of  the  whole  must   be 

^  prindplea    from    which   we    are    to    derive  found    in    the  triangles  into  which  this  frame   of 

^  px^per  dispesisiop,  are  the  general  mechanical  carpentry  may  be  resolved.      We  have  fcen  that 

fnadplfs  of  C*ArEimT,  of  which  we  have  given  the  straina  which  one  piece  produce  on  two  others, 

siw  seoooat  in   that  article.    These  furnish   one  with  which  it  meets  in  one  point,  depends  on  the 

poepC  rale:    When   we  would    give    the    utmost  angles  of  their  intersection;  and  that  it  is  greater 

*^ih  poadhle  ta  a  frame   of  carpentry,  every  ss  an   obtuse  angle  is  more  obtuse  or  an  acute 

pev  Asidd  be  vo  disposed  that  it  is  subject  to  angle  more  acute.     And  this  suggests  to  us  the 

s»  linin  hot  what  cither  poshes,  or  draws  it  m  general  maxim,  to  <^  avoid  as  much  as  possible  all 

^  AftefioB  of  ks  length:    and  if  we  would  be  very  obtuse  angles.^*    Acute  angles  which  are  not 

*Waid  to  limher  akme  for  the  force  or  strength  siocessarily   accompanied  by  obtuse   ones,  are   not 

^  the  ocatve^  we  aauat  rest  all  on  the  first  of  these  so  hurtful ;  because  the  strain  here  can  never  ex- 

^hiias-:  for  when  the  atraining  force  tends  to  draw  a  oeed  the   straining  force ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of 

%«i  sat  of  its  plaee,  it  nuMt  be  held  there  by  a  aa  obtuse  angle,  it  may  surpass  it  in  any  degree. 
^■tJK  and   teaoB,  wliieb    possesses    but    a  very         What  we  Shall   describe    under  the  name  of  a 

^^foy  foree^  or  by  iron  straps  and  boka.    Cases  center  <is,  properly  speaking,  only  one  frame,  trussf 

ahctt  it  nay  be  very  difficult  to  make  evei^  or  rib,  of  a  center.    Several  of  these  are  set  up  in 

^  2 
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vertical  planes,   parallel  to  each  other,  at   the  dlt-  same  direction,  to  the  oext,  and  throtigh  it  to  the 

tance  of  5,  6,  7»  or  8  feet,  like  the  trusses,  or  main  third,  &c.     In  this  manner  it  is  plain  that,  as  the 

couples  of  a  roof;   and  bridg-ug  joists  laid  across  arch  advances,  there  is  a  tangential  pressure  on  the 

them.      In  smaller  works  these   are   laid   sparingly,  lower   arehstones,   which    diminishes    their   pressure 

but    of    considerable    scantling,    ami    arc     boarded  on  the  frame,  and,  if  suflicienlly  ^-reat,  might  even 

over;  but  for  great  arches,  a  bridging  joist  is  laid  push  them   away   from  it.     Mr.   Couplet  has  given 

for  every  courso  of  arch-slones,  with  blockings  be-  an  analysis  of  this  pressure,  and  shews,  that  in   a 

tween,     to    keep    them    at    their    proper    distances,  siernieircular  arch  of  uniform  thickness,  none  of  the 

The    stones    are    not    laid    immediately    on    these  archslores    below  30"    pres>s  on    the    frames.     But 

joists,  but  beams  of  soft  wood  are  laid  along  each  he,   without   saving   so<^  calculates   on    the   supposi- 

joist,   on   which    the   stone   is    laid.     Tl'cse    beams  tion    ihat   the   blocks   descend  along   the   circumfe^ 

are   afterwards  cut  out  with  the   chisel,  in  order  to  renee   of  this  frame   in    the  same  manner   as   if  it 

separate  the  centre  from  the  ring   of  stones,  which  were  perfectly   smooth.     As  this  is  far  from  being 

must    now    support    each    other    by    their    mutual  the  case,  and  as  the  obstructions  are   to   the  last 

abutment.  degree  various  and  irregular,  it  is  quite  useless  to 

The  centre  is  distinguishable  into  two  parts  ALLB  institute   any   calculation  on  the   snbject.     A   little 

(fig.  7.  1*1.  25.),  and  LDL,  which  are  pretty  Inde-  reflection   will    convince   the    reader,   that    in    this 

pendent  of  each   other,  or   at  least   act   separately,  case  the  obstruction  arising  from  friction   musi  be 

The  horizontal  sTBKTciiKa  LL  cuts  the  semicircle  taken  into  account,  and  that  it  must  net  be  taken 

ADD  half  way  between  the  spring  and  the  crown  into  account   in   estimating    the    pressure    of   each 

of  the   arch;    the   arches  AL  and   LD  being  45"  successive  course  of  stones  as  they  are  laid.     It  is 

each.     Tliis  stretcher  is  divided  in   the   same  pro-  en(»ugli  that  we  see  that  the  pressure  of  the  loweir 

portion  in  the  points  G  and  H ;  that  is  Gil  is  one  courses  of  arehstones   on   the   frame  is  diminished, 

half  of  LL,  and  LG,  HL  are  each  one  fourth  of  LL  IVIr  Couplet  says  that  the  whole  pressure  of  a  semi- 

r.early.     Cach    end    is    supported    by    two    struts  circular  arch  is  but  ^ths  of  its  weight;  but  it  is  much 

KI,  GI,  which  rest  below  on  a  sole  or  bed   pro-  greater   for   the   reason  just   now   given.     From   a 

perly   supported.     The  interval   between   the  heads  combination    of   circumstances   which    it   would    be 

of  the  struts  Gl,  HK  is  tilled  up  by  the  strainiko  tedious  to  relate,  we  beheve  that  the  centres  car- 

BKAix   GH,  abutting  in   a  proper  manner  on   the  ry   at  least  fels  of  the  weight  of  the  arch   before 

struts,     ('"ee  Carpentht).     The  extremities  L,  L,  the  keystone  is  set.     In  elliptical  and  lower  pitched 

aie   united  in  like   manner  by  butting  joints,  with  circular  arches,  the  proportion  is  still  greater, 

the  heads  of  the  outer  struts.     The  arch  moulds  It   seems    reasonable   enough,   therefore,   in   dis- 

AP,  BP,  are  connected  with    the  struts  by  cross  posing  the  framing,  to  direct  the  main  support  to 

pieces    PQ,    which    we   shall   call    bridles,   which  the  upper  raa^s  of  the  arch  which  presses  most  on 

come   inwards   on    each    side   of   the   struts    (being  the   fr&me.     We  shall   also   derive  another   advan- 

double),    and   are   bolted    to   them.     This    may   be  tage  from  this  construction.    The  struts  which  carry 

Ciilled   the   lower  part   of   the  frame.      The   upper  the    king-post    spring    from    those    points    of    the 

])art    consists   of  the  king-post  DK,  supported   on  stretcher  where  it   rests  on  the  struts  below :   thus 

each    side    by    two    struts    or    braces    ML,    ON,  the    stretcher,    on    which    all    depends,    bears    no 

mortised    into   the    posts,  and    also    mortised    into  transverse    strains.    It    is    stretched    by    the    strut 

the  stretcher  at  the  points  L,  N,  where  it  is  sup.  above   it,  and  it  is   compressed  in   a   small  degree 

ported  by  the  struts  below.     The  arches  LD,  LD  between  the  struts  below  it,  at  least  by  the  outer 

are  connected  with  the  struts  by  the  bridles  PQ,  iu  ones.     Mr.   Pitot  proposes  the  straining  beam  GH 

the  same  manner  as  below.  as  a  lateral  support  lo   the  stretcher,  which   may» 

There   is   a   great  propriety    in    many  parts    of  therefore,  be  of  two  pieces :  but  although  it  aug- 

this  arrangemenL     The   lower   parts    or   haunches  ments  the    strength   it  does    not    seem    necessary. 

of  the  arch  press  very  lightly  on  the  centres.     £ach  The  stretcher   is   abundantly  carried  by   the  strap^ 

archstone   is  lying  on  an  inclined  plane,  and  tends  which  should  suspend  it  from  the  king-post.     The 

to  sUde   down   only  with   its  relative  weight ;   that  great  use  of  the  straining  piece  is   to  ^ive  a  firm 

is,  its  we«ght  is  to  its  tendency  to  slide  down  the  abutment  to  the  inner  struts,  without  allowing  any 

joint  as  radius  to  the  sine  of  elevation  of  the  joint,  lateral  strain  on  the  stretcher. 

N<»w  it  is  only  by  this  tendency  to  slide  down  the  This  centre  gives  a  very  distinct  view  of  the  of- 
joint  that  they  press  on  the  centering,  which  in  fices  of  all  the  parts.  It  is  the  simjlest  that  can 
every  part  of  the  arch  is  perpendicular  to  the  joint:  be  in  its  principle,  because  all  the  essential  parts 
but  the  pressure  on  the  joint,  arising  from  this  are  suljected  to  one  kind  of  strain.  The  stretcher 
cause,  is  much  le.ss  than  this,  by  reason  of  the  LL  i»  the  only  exception,  and  its  extension  is  ra-. 
fiieiion  of  the  joints.  A  block  of  dry  freestone  ther  a  cnllattrul  circumstance  than  a  step  in  the 
will  LOt  slide  down  at  all :  and,  therefore,  will  not  general  support.  Precisely  the  same  mode  of  con- 
press  ou  the  centering,  if  the  joint  be  not  elevated^  struction  n:ay  be  adopted  for  the  centre  of  an 
6b  degrees  at  leasL  But  the  arehstones  are  not  elliptical  arch :  but  it  would  be  unjust  to  recom- 
laid  in  this  manner,  by  sliding  them  down  along  mend  the  method  generally  without  pointing  out 
the  joint,  but  are  laid  on  the  centres,  and  slide  its  defects.  Wc  must  observe,  then,  that  the  la- 
down  Uu  ir  slope,  till  they  touch  the  blocks  on  teral  strains  which  are  brought  upon  the  upper 
which  they  are  to  rest;  so  that,  in  laying  the  struts  by  the  bi idles,  certainly  transmit  to  them 
arehstones,  we  are  by  no  means  allowed  to  make  part  of  the  weight  of  the  arehstones  on  the  curves, 
the  great  deduction  from  their  weight  just  now  'Ihe  space  between  the  curves  and  ML  might  ad- 
mcntioned,  and  which  Mr,  Couplet  prescribes  vantf>geously  be  trussed.  But  the  causing  tke 
(Mem.  A<»ad.  Sciences,  17^9).  But  there  is  an.  middle  bridle  to  reach  down  to  the  stretcher  seema 
oiher  cau^e  which  diminishes  the  pressure  on  the  to  secure  the  upper  struts  from  all  risk  of  bendinif. 
centres;  each  block  slides  down  the  planks  on  It  has  another  very  palpable  defect.  If  the  piers 
whieh  it  is  laid,  and  piesses  on  the  block  below  it,  should  yield  to  the  load,  and  the  feet  of  the  centre 
in  the  direction  of  the  tangent  to  the  arch.  This  fiy  out,  the  lower  part  will  exert  a  very  consider- 
oressure  is  transmitted   through  this  block,  in    the  able   strain  on    the   stretcher,    tending    to  break    it 
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mnu  betWRo  N  tnd  L,  and  on  the  other  side,  near  the  crown.  Suppose  the  arch  to  lie  Catena> 
fl£K  of  the  lower  part  it  firmly  bound  together,  rean,  or  of  any  other  shape  that  is  perfectly  equi- 
lad  caanet  change  iu  shape,  and  will,  therefore,  librated.  When  the  centering  in  gradually  with- 
«rt  Gke  a  lever,  taming  round  the  point  F.  It  drawn  all  the  archstones  follow  it.  Their  wfdge- 
vijl  draw  the  strut  HK  away  from  its  abutment  like  form  makes  this  impossible,  without  the  mid- 
wh  GH,  and  the  stretcher  will  be  strained  across  die  ones  squeezing  the  lateral  ones  aside.  This 
It  die  place,  between  H  and  ¥,  where  it  is  bolted  compresses  the  mortar  between  them.  As  the 
intb  the  bridle.  This  may  be  resisted  in  some  stones  thus  come  nearer  to  each  other,  those  near 
degree  by  an  iron  strap  uniting  ON  and  HK;  but     the  crown  must  descend  more  than  those  near  the 

liwre  irill  stUI  be  a  want  of  proportional  strength,  haunches,  before  every  stone  has  lessened   its  dis. 

lodod,  in  a  semicircular  arch  there  is  but  little  tances  from  the  next  by  the  same  quantity;   for 

ink  of  this  yidding  of  the  piers ;   siill,  however,  example,  by  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch.     This 

vfat  ire  have  alluded  to  is  an  imperfection.  circumstance  alone   must    cause  a  sinking   in   the 

After  having   given   this  account  of   the  more  crown   and  a  change    of  shape.    But    the   joints 

sople  construction   of  centres,  we  might  proceed  near  the  crown  are  already  more  open  than  those 

ts  defciibe  several  of  such  as  have  a  much  greater  near  the  haunches.     This  produces  a  still  greater 

eoBplication   of   principle :    but    as   a  minute  de-  change  of  form  before  all  is  settled.     Some  masons 

smption  of  Tarious  modes  of  centering  would  oc«  endeavour  to  remedy,  or  at  least  to  diminish,  this, 

«ify  more  room  than  can   be  properly  appropri-  by  using  no  mortar  in  the  joints  nesr  the  crown, 

iisd  to  this  aztide,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  They  lay  the  stones  dry,  and  even  force  them  to- 

grriog  an  account   of  the  centering  used  by  Mr.  gether  by  wedges    and    blocka    laid   between    the 

Mjlae  at  Blackfriars  bridge,  which,  together  with  stones  on  opposite  sides  of  the  crown :    they  after- 

6e  Tonariu  interspersed,  will,  we  hope,  be  useful  wards  pour  in  fine  cement     This  appears  a  good 

tad  Mtidactory.      The   span   of   tlie   middle  arch  practice.      Perronet   rejects  it,  because  the  wedg- 

ii  100  leet  (see  Abch)*  and  its  heiglit  from  the  ing  sometimes  breaks  the  stones.     We  should  not 

•ping  is  about  4S.    The  drawing  fig.  8.  PI.  25.  is  think  this  any  great  harm ;   because   the  fracture 

aftSoeat]^  minute  to  convey  a  distinct  notion  of  will  make  them  close  where  they  would  otherwise 

tkevhole.    We  need  not  be  very  particular  in  our  lie  hollow.    But  after  all  our  care,  there  is  still  a 

ikmrmkatf  after  what  has  been  said  on  the  ge-  sinking   of  the  crown  of  the  arch.     By  gradually 

scnl  prmdplcs  of  construction.    The  leading  max-  withdrawing    the    centering,   the   joints    close,   tlie 

as,  ia  the  present  example,  seems  to  be^  tluU  every  archstones  begin  to   butt   on  each    other,   and  to 

pari  9f  the  »rch  shall  be  supported  by  a  simple  force    aside    the   lateral    courses.     This   abutment 

inm  tftvolegs  resting^  one  on  each  pier,     H,  H,  gradually  increasing,  the  pressure  on  the  haunches 

&c.are  called  AraoN  nxcxs  to  strengthen  the  ex-  of  the    centering  is   gradually  diminished   by  the 

tmor  joints^  and  to  si^e  the  aiwo  as  stiff  in  itself  mutual    abutment,    and    ceases    entirely    iu    that 

aiposaiUe.    From  the  ends  of  this  apron-piece  pro-  course,  which   is  the  lowest  that  formerly  pressed 

oas!  the  two  legs  of  each  truss.     These  legs  are  it :  it  then  ceases  in  the  course  above,  and  then  in 

13iBefacs  square:   they  are  not  of  an  entire  piece,  the  third,  and  so  on.     And,  in  this  manner,  not 

btt  of  several,  meeting  in  firm  abutment.    8ome  only  the  centering  quits  the  arch,  gradually,  from 

flf  ihdr  meetings  are  secured  by  the  double  king*  the  bottom  to  the  top,  hy  its  own  retiring  from  ity 

pasta,  which    grasp    them    firmly    between    them,  but  the  arch  partly  quits  the  centering  hy  changhiff 

tad  aie  held  together  by  bolts.    At  other  intersec-  its  shape,     it  the  centering  were  now  pushed   up 

asBs,  the  beams  appear  halved  into  each  other;  again,  it  would  touch  the  arch  first  at  the  crown; 

I  pcactice  which   cannot  but  weaken   them  much,  and  it  must  lift  up  ^that  part  gradually  before  it 

nd   would    endanger    their    breaking    by    cross  come  again  in   contact  with   the  haunches.    It  is 

ftniost  if  it  were  possible  for  the  frame  to  change  evident  therefore,  that  an  arch,  built    on  a  centre 

itt  Aspe.    But  the  great  breadth  of  this  frame  is  of   a   shape  perfectly  suited   to   equilibration,  will 

as  virtual  stop   to  any  such  change.    The  fact  not  be  in  equilibrio  when  the  centering  is  reniov- 

m^  that  no  sMtisig  or  twisting  whatever  was  oh-  ed.     It  is  therefore  necessary  to  form  the  ceoter- 

wrved  during  the  pvograss   of    the   mason  work,  ing  in  such  a  manner  (by  raising  the  crown)  that 

Three  paints  in  a  straight  line  were  marked  on  pur*  it  shall  leax>e  the  arch  of  a  proper  form.     This  is  a 

fom  &r  this  observation,  and  were  observed  every  very  delicate  task,  requiring  a  previous  knowledge 

^t   The  arch  was  more  than  six  feet  thick ;  and  of  the  ensuing  change  of  form.     This  cannot  be 

|«l  the  ainkiog  of  the  crown,  before  setting  the  key-  ascertained  by  the  help  of  any  theory  we  are  ac- 

ftaKMt  did  not  amount  to  one  inch.     The  simple  quainted  with. 

trwi  reaehing    from   pier  to   pier  for  the  middle        But,  suppose  this  attained,  there  is  another  dif- 

pottt  of  the  arcb,  gives  the  strong  support  where  ficulty :  while  the  work  advances,  the  centering  is 

it  ia  moat  of  all  sranted ;  and  in  the  lateral  points  warped    by    the   load   laid  on   it,   and   continually 

U,  although    one  leg    of  the  truss    is  very    ob-  increasing   on    each    side.    The   first    pressure  on 

^ft,  the  other  compensates  for  it  by  its  upright  the  centering  forces  down  the  haunches,  and  raises 

pMion.  the  crown.     The  arch  is,  therefor^  le&s  curveS  at 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  this  centre  is  to  be  seen  tlie  haunches  than  is  intended :  the  joints,  however, 

■B  its  base.    This  demands  a  more  particular  at-  accommodate  themselves  to  this  form,  and  are  close, 

touoa;  bttt  we   must    first  make   s^me  observa-  and    filled   with    mortar.     When    the    masons   ap- 

ntisas  on  the  condition  of  an  arch,  as  it  rests  on  preach    the    middle  of  the  arch,   the  frame  sinks 

the  eentering  after  the  keystones  are  all  set,  and  there,  and  rises  up  at  the  haunches.     This  opens 

M  tht  gradual  transference  of  the  pressure  from  all  the  joints  in  that  place  on  the  upper  side.     By 

tha  boards  of  the  centering  to  the  joints  of  the  the  time  that  the  key-stones  are  set,  this  warping 

irchitooes.  has  gone  farther;   and  joints  are  opened    on  the 

While  all  the  archstones  lie  on   the  centering,  under  side  near  the  crown.    It  is  true  we  are  here 

^  lower  courses  are  also  leaning  pretty  strongly  speaking  rather  of  an  extreme  caie,  when  the  cen- 

«  each  other.    But   the  mortar  is    hardly  com-  tcring  is  very  flexible:   but  this  occurrctl  to  Mr. 

pRMd  io  the  joints ;  aad  least  of  all  in  the  joints  Perronet  in  the  two  great  bridges  of  Ncuilly  and 
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of  Manis.    In  this  last  one,  the  crown  sunk  abo^  our  buUders  have  ustiilly  been  auch,  tlwt  ttm  de* 

a  foot  before  the  key  was  set,  and  the  joints  at  the  fccts  have  been  allowed  to  shew  tbanselvea. 

haunches  opened  above  an  inch  abovCt  while  some  These   observations  on  the  management  of  th« 

nearer  the  crown  opened  near  a  quarter  of  an  inch  internal   movements  of   a  great    arch,   will    enabte 

heloto,  the  reader  to  appreciate  all  the  merit  of  Mr.  Mylne^a 

In  this  condition  of  things,  it  is  a  delicate  busU  ingenious   construction :    we  proceed,  therefore^  to 

ness  to  strike  the  centering.    Were  it  removed  in  complete  our  description. 

an   instant,  all   would   probably   come    down ;    for  The    gradual    enlargement  of  the    base  of  the 

the  archstones  are  not  yet  abutting  on  each  other,  piers  of  Blackfriars  bridge  enabled  the  architect  to 

and  the  joints  in  the  middle  are  open  below.     Mr.  place  a  series  of  five  posts  c,  c,  c,  c,  r,  one  on  each 

Fcrronet*8  meihod  appears  to  us  to  be  very  judi-  step  of  the  pier ;  the  ingenious  contexture  of  which 

cious.     He  began  to  detach  the  centering  at  the  made  it  like  one  solid  block  of  stone.    (See  Akch.) 

very  bottom,  on  each  side  equally,  where  the  pres-  These   struts   were  gradually  more  and  more  ob>» 

sure  on  the  centering  is  very  slight.     He  cut  away  lique,  till  the  outer  one  formed  an  obtuse  angle  with 

the    blocks    which    were    immediately    under    each  the  lowest  side  of  the  interior  polygon  of  the  truss, 

archstone.      He    proceeded    gradually    upwards    in  On  the  top  of  these  posts  was  laid  a  sloping  ska* 

this  way  with  some  speed,  till  all  was  detached  that  or  beam  D  of  stout  oak,  the  upper  part  of  which 

had  been  put  out  of  shape  by  the  bending  of  the  was   formed   like  a  zig-zag   scarfing.     The  posts 

centering.    Tliis  being  no  longer  supported,  sunk  were  not  perpendicular   to   the   under  side  of  the 

inward,  till  it  was  stopped  by  the  abutment  which  seat.     The    angles  next    the    pier   were   somewhat 

it  found   on  the  archstones  near  the  crown,  which  obtuse.     Short  pieces  of  wood  were  placed  betweea 

were  still  resting  on  their  blocks.     During  part  of  the  heads  of  the  posts  (but  not  mortised  into  them), 

this   process,    the  open    joints   opened    still    more,  to  prevent  them  from   slipping  back.      Each  fact 

and  looked  alarming.     Iliis  was  owing  to  the  re*  of  the  scarf  was  covered  with  a  thick  and  sroootb 

moval  of  the  load  from  the  haunches  of  the  cen-  plate  of  copper.     The  feet  of  the  trusa  were  morti»- 

tering.     This  allowed  the  crown  to  sink  still  more,  ed  into  a  similar  piece  F,  which  may  be  called  the 

by   forcing    out   the    archstones    at   the   haunches,  sole   of  the  truss,  having  its  lower  side  notched 

He  now  paused  some  days;  and  during  this  time,  in  the  same  manner  with  the  upper  side  of  D,  and, 

the  two  haunches,  now   hanging  in   the  air,   gra*  like  it  covered  with   copper.     Between  these  two 

dually  pressed  in  toward  the  centering,  their  outer  lay  the   sthikikg  wadgb  £,  the  faces  of  which 

joints  t;losing  in   the  mean  while.     The  haunches  correspond  exactly  with  the  slant  fvces  of  the  seat 

were   now   pressing  pretty  hard   on   the  archstones  and  the  sole.     The  wedge  was  so  placed,  that  the 

nearer  the  crown.     He  then  proceeded  more  slowly,  corresponding   faces  touched  each  other  for  about 

destroying  the  blocks  and  bridgings  of  these  upper  half  of  their  length.     A  block  of  wood  was  put  in 

archstones :    and  thus  by  a  series  of  cautious  and  at  the  broad  end  or  base  of  this  wedge,  to  keep  it 

slow '  gradations,  the  whole  removal  was  at  length  from    clipping    back   during  the  laying   the   arch« 

effected.  stones.     Its   outer   end    £    was   bound  with    iron, 

Mr.  Perronet  mentions  another  mode  of  strik-  and  had  an   iron  bolt  several  inches  long  driven 

ing  the  centering,  which  he  says  is  very  usual  in  into  it.     The  head  of  this  bolt  uras  broad  enout^h 

France.    Every  second  bridging  is  cut  out:  some  to  rover  the  whole  wood  of  the  wedge  irithta  the 

time  after,   every  second   of  the   remainder;  after  iron  ferrule. 

this,  every   second  of  the  remainder ;   and   so  on,  We  presume  that  the  reader,  by  this  lime,  fore* 

till  all  are  removed.     This,  we  are  glad  to  say,  is  sees  the  use  of  this  wedge.     It  is  to  be  driven  in 

never  practised  in  this  country,  for  it  is  certainly  between  the  sole  and  the  seat  (having  first  taken 

a  very  bad   method.      It  leaves   the  arch   hanging  out  the  block  at  the  base  of  the  wedge)*    As  it  ad- 

by  a  number  of  distant  points;  and  it  is  astoni&h-  vances  into  the  wider  spaces,  the  whole  truss  must 

ing  that  any  arch  can  bear  the  treatment.  descend,  and  be  freed  from  the  arch ;   but  it  will 

Our    architects    have    generally   proceeded    with  require    prodigious   blows    to    drive    it    back.     Mr. 

extreme  caution.     Wherever  they  could,  they  sup-  Mylne  did  not  think  so,  founding  his  expectation 

ported  the  centering   by  intermediate  pillars,  even  on  what   he  saw  in  the  launching   of  great  shinsi 

when  it  was  trussed  and  bad  a  tie-beam  reaching  which  blide  very  easily  on  a  slope  of  10  or  12  de- 

from   side  to  side.     The  centre  was  made  to  rest,  grees.     He  rather  feared,  that  taking  out  the  block 

not  immediately  on  these  pillars,  but  on  pieces  of  Jiehind  would   allow  the  wedge  to  be  pushed   back 

timber  formed   like  acute  wedges,   placed  in   pairs,  at  once,  so  that  the  descent  of  the  truss  would  be 

one   above  the  other,  and  having  the  point  of  the  too   rapid.     However   to   be  certain   of  the  Opent* 

one  on  the  thick  end  of  the  other :   in   order   to  tion,  he  had  prepared  an  abundant  force  in  a  very 

make  these  wedges  slippery  they  were  well  soaped  ingenious  manner.     A  heavy  beam  of  oak,  armed 

and   rubbed  with   black-lead.      When   the  centres  at    the    end   with    iron,   was   suspended    from   two 

are  to  be  struck,  men  are  stationed  at  each  pair  of  points  of  the  centre  like  a  battering  ram,   to  be 

the  wedges   with  heavy   mauls,   with    directions   to  used   in   the  same  way.     Nothing    could  be  more 

ttrike  together  on  the  opposite  wedges.     By   this  simple  in  its  structure,  more  powerful  in  its  open* 

operation   the  whole  centering   descends   together;  tion,  or  more  easy  in   its  management      Accord, 

or,  when  any  part  of  the  arch  is  observed  to  have  ingly  the  success   was  to   his  wish.      The  wedge 

opened  its   joints  on    the   upi)er  side,    the  wedges  did    not    slip    back    of  itself;   and  very  moderate 

below  that  part  are   slackened.     The  framing  may  blows  of  the  ram  drove  it  back  with  the  grealeat 

perhaps  bend  a  little,  and  allow  that  part  to  sub.  ease.     The  whole    operation   was   over   in   a   very 

side.     If  any  part  of  the  arch  is  observed  to  open  few   minutes.     The   spectators  had    suspected,   that 

its  joints  on  the  under  side,  the  wedges  below  that  the  space  allowed  for  the  recess  of  the  wedge  wftg 

part  are  allowed  to  stand  after  the  rest  have  been  not  sufficient  for  the  settlement  of  the  arch ;    but 

slackened.      By    this     process    the    whole     comes  the   architect    trusted    to   the   precautions    he    had 

down,  gradually,  and    as    slowly  as  wc  please,  and  taken  in  its  construction.     Tlie  reader,  by  turning 

«i,..  A^f^,,^  of  every  part  of  the  arch  may  be  at-  to  tlic  article  Arch,  will   see,  that  there  was  only 

Indeed  the  caution   and  moderation  of  the  arch  LY,  Hg.  1.  PL  14.  which  could  be  expect* 


C  EN  C  E  N 

•a  to  Mltb;  aecoidbi^,  Um  rtctu  of  tbo  vodgo  tbe  coQtriot  and  vedettet  mvat  be  cbar|^ed  to 

ymm  Amd4  to  ko  aui^  oiovo  tkn  «m  oMctmy*  let  uo  soldiers  pau. 

Hovefor,  had  thii  not  been  the  ctie,  It  «^  only  CBNTiPBiJ.  €i|l?|P«OBi.      SeO  ScoLO- 

wriHify  to  take  oat  the  fieect  between  the  pott*  9BMUUA 

5?^  "^JTS.^^^  ^IL^\  '^Jf^^  CENTNBR,  Mmong  meUUnr^ioU  and  as. 

of  the  itnitss  but  this  «u  not  needed  (we  bellcre)  ^-.^  j.«a»—  •  »«sfi.«>  «is»:.skil  a^*  ;«»^  - 

ia  aoT  of  the  sicImo.    Wo  m  wril  uMuod  that  f^'f^  denotes  a  weirlit  divisible  first  iato  a 

oooT^  the  arches  syiik  so  inch  and  «  haH    The  J-undwd.  and  afterwards  into  other  l^^^ 

great  arch  of  iCO  feet  span  did  not  sink  one  loch  " '■»  howover.  to  be  observed,  that  the  centner 

9t  the  crown.    It  could  hardly  be  perceircd  who.  ?'  meUllurjnsU  is  the  same  with  the  common 

tUer  the  arch  quitted  the  coDtering  gradually  or  hundredweight:  whereas  that  of  assayers  is  no 

not,  so  snail  had  been  the  changei  of  thapib  more  than  one  orani,  to  which  the  other  parts 

Wo  have  po  hovtatioa  in  aaying,  that  (if  ««  gre  proportional,  and  nevertheleu  pass  by  the 

accept  some  watte  of  great  thnber  by  uncoounon  names  lOOIb*  641b.  32lb.  &C. 

joggling)  the  whole  of  tTds  perferaBance  is  the  soost  CENTO,  ^cetUo^  latin,  a  pateh>work,  or 

Mfees  of  any  that  has  eono  to  our  knowledge,  garment  composed  of  diftrt ot  piecfli  in  difftr- 

?*iSii^,-5!!L^  *  dooeoMidetaUon  ofH  will  ^^  eoloart,)    in  poetry,  a  work  wholly  com* 

highly  ioaliiietivo  to  the  enqoinng  airhiieetp  poeed  of  verses  or  Dassajrespiomiseiioaslv  taken 

thcrdenu  eoaifidsntlT  resoonend   it   to   Us  r*"^"* ''^'^''■^I'^'Ts^.P'"'"'?^""'"''/ *?*"• 

■Mxav^  oHHMiuy  w...    ,u....   M  w   Bw  froBi  other  aqthors, only  disposed  in  a  new  fomi 

Twiea  who  hsfo  a  desiie  to  porsdo  thU  enter-  »"/  ?"*««'•  ,,f ~^*  Falconia  has  written  the 

•^tin-i  mm  ,mM  ..  t-#.^..#i««  mJtIL*  ••«  mmUi^mj  life ofJestts  Chr IS t  w  ocntos  ukou  from  Virgil, 

taiaing  as  well  as  nteresitng  sonectf  are  raMrrso  ^.         t      ••       m               ^1.    i*i    •    ■  *   ^n^* 

eo  th?  «»eBent  article  Cnifwa  litho  supplement  Alexander  Ross  has  done  the  like  in  bts  thris- 

to  the  &Mydo.  Bfiian.  whenee  the  m^r  part  of  ^^^h  »«>  Stephen  de  Pleure  tlie  same, 

tbe  present  article  waa  extracted.  CENTONARl!.  in  antiquity,  certain  of 

t'KNTBRlNG  OF  AN  OPTIC  GLASS,  the  Roman  army,  who  provi£d  different  soru 

the  grinding  It  so  as  that  the  thickest  part  is  of  stnff  called  centones,  made  use  of  to  qnench 

cxaatly  in  the  middle.                               ,,  the  fire  which  the  enemy's  engines  threw  into 

One  of  the  greatest  dimcnlties  in  grinding  the  camp. 

Inige  optic  f  lMs«  ».  that  «  figures  so  littfi  CENTRAL,  a.  (from  re«/r<.)  RelaUng  to. 

convex,  theleast  difference  will  put  the  center  ^^^  ^^^    ^^^  \^  ^^  ^„t^  (froodward). 

twoor  tb«e  indies  out  of  Uie  middle.    Dr.  c«ntral   iclipse,  is  when  the   centi^ 

Hook.noti^  thMl  tlumgh  it  were  better  the  ^  ^  lominaries  exactly  coincide,  and  come 

^^mi^^^^f^^lfS^^^^^^y  in  a  line  with  the  eye.     ^ 

in  the  middle,  yet  It  may  be  a  verv  good  ow  Centril   Foacis,  are   forces   having   a 

when  It  IS  an  inch  or  two  ont  of  it.     Phil.  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^    ^^^^  or  fwrni  «»e  point  or 

^7S?^«?;i;£A^'\Tl.;«  A  •  P'  ^^'•^fl-  ..  centre;  or  forces  which  cause  a  moving  body  to 

CE^T£SIMA     USURA,     in    antiquity,  ^^^  towards,  or  recede  from,  the  centra  of  mo^ 

nsary  where  the  money  is  lent  oat  at  one  per  ^on.     And  accordingly  they  are  divided  into  two 

cent._per  month.  kindi,  in  respect  to  their  diflerent  relations  to  the 

CENTESiMATION,  a   milder   Icind    of  ceotr«b  and  hence  an  called  centripetal,  and  ecn- 

■Bilimry  ponubment,  in  cases  of  desertion,  &c.  trifugd. 

when  only  each  hundredth  man  suffered.  The   doctiine  of  central  forcee   mskcs  a  coo. 

CENTBSM,   or  Ci^TasiMAL,    the    bun-  sMcraUe    branch   of    the   Newtonian    philoeophy, 

dredth  part  of  any  thing.  and  haa  been  greatly  eoltivated  by  mathematicians, 

CBNTIFCyUOUS.  o.  (from  centum  and  <>;   •«?>«»*  /  ^^  «t«i*iw  use  in   the   iheoiy 

yUisrai,  Utin.)    Having  a  hundred  leaves.  «^  p^l?*  ^  f  ^  phytico-msihematicd  •""w^ 

^^jj^^^^^           ^.  ii^  equVi'dils^rw'motir^^^    rz  ^ 

ly  at  rctt  never  moves  itaelf,  and  that  a  body 
motion  never  of  itielf  ehangea  either  the  v«k>- 


•entences,  oniniona,  or  savings.  Thus  we  read    ^y  ^| 
4»f  the  eentiloqninm   of  Hermes,  of  Ptolemy,    |g  J^^g 


^^^  city    or    the   direction    of   it»    niotioo;    but   that 

CBNTINBL,  or  Csntrt.  in  military  Ian-  ^ery  motion   would  eooUnue   uniformly,  and   iu 

guage,bapriratesoldier  from  the  guard  post-  direction    rectilinear,   unless    some    external   fore* 

eduponanyspotofground,  to  stand  and  watch  or   ntiatance   should   affect   it,    or   act   upon    ic 

carefollv  for  the  security  of  the  said  guard,  or  Hence,    when   a   body    at   mat   always   tends   to 

of  any  oody  of  troops,  or  posts,  and  tu  prevent  move,  or   when    the    velocity    of  any    rectilinear 

any  surprise  from  the  enemy.    All  centlnels  motion    is    continually   sccderated    or    reUrded» 

•re  to  be  very  vigilant  op  their  posts  j  neither  «'  ^»»«»   »i>«  direction  of  a  motion  is  contioii. 

an  they  to  suig,  smoke,  or  snfler  any  noise  to  *l»y^  changed,    and  a   curve   line   u  therely   de- 

be  made  near  then.    They  are  not  to  »ic down,  "«"^:   «   »•  "PI?*?*  ^^^  ^  aicumstsnr- 


*^y  ^''*' '        •       •     the 


it.     No  centry  to  move  more  than  50  paces  to  „o^nfi,  or  by  the  vdoctty  gained  or  lost  in 

the  right,  and  as  many  to  the  left  of  his  post;  Mconf^case,  or  by  Uie  flexure  of  tiie  curve  do- 

aad  let  the  weather  be  ever  so  bad,  he  must  icHbed  in  the  third  case:  due  regnrd  bdn^  had  to 

not  get  under  any  other  cover  tlian  that  of  the  the  time  in  which  these  eflects  are  produced,  and 

centry 'box.     No  one  to  be  allowed  to  go  from  other   circumstances,   according    to    xle   principles 

his  post  without  leave  from  his  commanding  of  mechanics.    Now  the  power  or  force  o^  P^*" 

officer;  and,  ta  prevent  dj^riion  or  marauding,  vity  produces   eflixu  of  each    of  tiicse   kindi. 


CENTRAL     FORCES. 

vhicb    fall    under  otir    constant   obserration    near  ,  c      .  .       ^.. 

the    surface  of   the   earth;    for   the    same   power  the  space  c  - /r,  or  p  =- y  5  hence  utiog  thu  ra- 

which    reWen    bodtet    heayy,   whUe  they    are    at  j^^  ^f  ^  j„  ^^^  3^  ^^  ^  becomes 

rest,  accelerates  their  motion   when    they  descend  C^         c^         D        d  R      r 

perpendicularly ;  and  bends   the  track  of  the  mo-  F  :  / :  :  ^n;^  :  ^  '  -  f^  •  "Ti"  *  '  t2  *  ^  *  *'°^ 

tion   into    a   curve   line,   when    they   are   projected  •  ^  ,         l      •         r 

ia    a    direction   oblique    to    that   of   their  gravity.  Ibe  diameter  is  as  the  circumference. 

But  we   can  judge   of  the   forces   or   powers   that         6.  If  two   bodies,  revolving  in    different  circles, 

act   on   the  celestial   bodies  by   eflects   of  the   last  be   acted   on   by   the   same   central   force;    the  pe- 

kind   only.     And  hence  it  is,  that  the  doctrine  of  riodic   times   are   in    the   subdupiicate   ratio   of   the 

cential  forces  is   of  so  much  use  in  the  theory  of  diameters  or  radii  of  the  circles ;  for  when 

the  planetary  motions.  w-.^         ^jT^jirt.  rr> 

Sir  L   Newton   has   treated  of  central  forces  in  '  ^f^  then  —  «  — ,  and  D  :  rf :  :  T*  :  <«,  or  T  : 

lib.    1.   sec..  2.   of  his   Principia,  and   has   demon-  ^  .  ^^^  .    ,^  ,  .    ,j^  .     .^^ 

strated  this  fundamental  theorem  of  central  forces,        '_    _,  *  j^    '*.,*.         ., 

Tir.   that    the    areas   which    revolving    bodies   de-  ^   ^'  ^^  ^*  velocities  be   reciprocal y  as   the    d.s- 

■eribe  by  radii    drawn  to    an   immoveable   centre,  »«°^«  ^^-^^  ^\^°*?:  ^J  ^'^  ^^f.^  '"^  ^ 

lie  in   the  same  immoveable  planes,  and  are  pro-  «<^'Procally  as  the  cubes  of  the  same  d.staaces.  or 

portiooal  to  the  Umes  in  which  they  are  describ-  ^I'^^^y  "  ^^t  "^^      .  ""i    f  ^^iT^"*-  ttT^'I  *^ 

cd.     Pron  1  if  V  :  r  : :  r  :  R,  then  is  F :/:  :  r«  R»  : :  V«  :  r». 

La^s  of  Ccntrai  Forcfi.^}.     The  foDowing  is  a  ^  »;.  ^^  *»»*^  velocities  be  reciprocally  in  the  sub- 

very     clear    and     comprehensive     rule,    for    Shich  dupl>cate     ratio     of    the     central     distances,     the 

we  are  obliged  to  the  marquis  de  THopital :  Sup-  »S"'^"  °^'**%lV?"  ^^^  ^  "   ^^^^  ^."^,  ''^J^'' 

pose  a  body  of  any  determinate  weight  to  revolJ^  J[f  °^«  •  ^^"^  '^  V«  :  r«  :  :  r  :  R,  then  is  T«  :  /«  :  s 

uniformly  about  a  centre,   with    any  given    velo-  ^  ^'  ^'       /■         -r  .1.      r  .  •         « 

city;  find   from   what   height   it  must   have  fallen  /•  Wherefore,   if  the    forces    be    reciprocally  as 

by  the  force  of  gravity,   to  acquire  that  velocity;  Jj«  »^"^"  °^.  ^^  central  d.sUnc«,  the  squares  of 

then,  as  the  radius  of  the  circle  it  describes  is  to  ^»?«   P^^'*'*^'*^   *'^,^   ^"  >    "    '^l  *^"^^°^J,»^« 

double  tbat  height,  so   is  its  weight  to   iU  centri-  f^^"^^,^   °;  ^*^^°  F:/;  :  r«:  R«,  then  is  T«  : 

fugal    force.     So  that,    if   6  be    the   body,   or  its  ^    IJ  ^    *  *"  •     .     _         .        ,    ,   .  „   . 

weight  or  quantity   of  matter,   r  its  velocitj-,  and         ^he  general  doctrine  of  central  forces  is  called 

r  lie    radius    of  the  circle  described,   aUo  4^  -  "?!^  '"V""  ''J'^^'T''''  *"  "^^»g*^on   of  the 

2  orbits    of   the    planets    attracted    towards    the    sun 

10^  feet;  then,  first ^»  z  v^  :  :  g:  —  the  height  m  a  central  boHy :    and,  considered   in   that  view, 

ff  the  following   deduction   of  the  principal   laws  will 

due  to  the  vdocity  r ;  and  as  <,flgn  be  of  much  service. 

r :  —  s  :  6 :  —  =  /  the  centrifugal  force.    And         Thcorrm,    If  a  body,   urged    by   a  centripetal 

^    .  -     ,    ^''      .^      ,    -  .  ,  ,  force,  move  in  any  curve ;    then,  hi  every  poiut  of 

hence,  if  the  centnfugal   force    be    equal    to    the  the    curve,    that    force   will    be    in    a   ratio,   com- 

gravity,  the  velocity  is  equal  to  that   acquired  by  pounded  of  the  direct  ratio  of  the  bodv's  distance 

falhng  through  half  the  radius.  from   the  centre  of  force,  and   the  reciprocal  ratio 

U.  The   central   force  of  a  body  moving   in  the  ^f  j^g   ^^^Ig   of  the   perpendicular  on   the   tangent 

periphery   of  a   circle,   is   as   the  versed   sine  AM  j^   jhe   same   point   of   the   curve,    drawn   into  the 

of  the  indefinitely   small   arc  AB;  or   it  is  as   the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  same  point. 
square  of  that  arc   AE   directly,   and    as    the    dia-  ^ » r^   ^  » 

meter  AB  inverselv.     For  AM  is  the  space  through  ^  Demnnstr.     Let  QAO,  fig.  2,  PI.  38  be  any  curve, 

which  the  bodv  i^  drawn  from   the  tangent  in    the  described   by  a   moving   body,   urged   by   a   centri- 

given    lime,   and   2AM   is   the    proper   measure   of  V^^  ^^^^  tending  to  the  point  >.     And  let  AO 

the  central  force.     But,  AE  being  very  small,  and  ^  *»  "<^  descnbed  m  any  ver>-  small  time,  PM  iu 

therefore  nearly  equal   to   iU  chord,  by  the  nature  tonpenl,  AR  the  radius  of  the  circle  of  equal  cur- 

of  the  circle  vature,  that  is,   of  which  the   element  of  the  peri- 

^ga  phery  coincides  with  the  arc  AO.     And  let  i^P  be 

AB  :  AE  :  :  AE  :  AM  »  — -^.      Fig.  1.  PL  38.  a    perpendicular   on    the    tangent;    also   draw    OM 

^    „  ^  ^.  ,     ^^.,       ,      .      ^a-       .  a"'^  t)N  oarallel  to  SA  and  SP.     Let  OM  express 

3.  If  two  bodies  revolve  uniformly  in  different  jj,^  force*  by  which  the  body  at  A  is  urqed  to- 
arcles;  tbar  eentral  forces  are  in  the  dupdcatc  ^.^^j,  j^;.  ^^^  ^^^^  f^^^  .  ^j^j^,,  ^^^  ^^^,  ^^ 
ratio  of  their  velocities  directly,  and  the  diame-  ^^j^,  per|>cndicu]arlv  from  the  tangent,  will  be 
ters  or  radu  of  the  circles  mversely;  ^  ••  ON  ;  that  is,  the  force  tending  towards  R,  and 
that  is   F  if:  :  —  :  ^—  :  :— -  :    ^  causing  the  body,   moving  with    the   same  velocity 

D         rf  R  r  as    before,    to    describe    a    circle    equicurved    with 

For  the  force,  by  the  last  article,  is  as  the  arc  AO,  will  be  to  the  force  tending  towards 

AE^*       AE«  ,    ,  ,     ,  S.  by  which   the  body  moves  in   the  curve  AO,  as 

■ab"**'"D~'  '^^  ""  **  "  ^^  'P*"  ^^    »o  ^^^'  o^  by  equianguUr  triangles,  as  SP 

AE  uniformly  described.  '®  ^^     ^"t  ^*  centripetal  forces  of  bodie*,  mov- 

4.  And  hence,  if  the  radii  or  diameters  be  re-  '"&  *°  circles,  are  as  the  squares  of  the  velocities 
ciprocallv  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocities,  •PP*'^<*  to  the  radii,  and  the  velocity  is  reii- 
the  central  forces  wiU  be  reciprocally  in  the  du-  P^^ally  as  SP;  therefore  the  force  ON,  or  the 
plicate   ratio  of  the   radii,    or   dirtx-tly    as   the   4th  ^^^"^  ^^   *'^'^'*   ^^   ^^^   *^^°   ™o*'«   »»   *°   «l"»- 

power  of  the  veIociii« ;  that  is,  if  V*  ':  t «  ;  :  r  :  R,  ^^ved  circle,  wiU  be  as  ^„    '      „  :  but  it  has  been 
then  F  :  f ;  :  r8  :  R*  :  :  V*  :  r*.  SP*  x  AR 

5.  The  ct-ntral  forces  are  as  the  diameters  of  shown  that  SP  is  to  SA,  as  the  force  tending  to- 
the  circles  directly,  and  squares  of  the  periodic  wards  R,  by  which  the  body  can  move  in  an 
limes  inversely.  For  if  c  be  ih  circumference  cquicur>'ed  circle,  is  to  the  force  tending  towards 
utsiribcd  in  the  time  ty  with  the  veluciiy  r;    then  S;     and    the     force     tending     towards     R     is    ^ 
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CENTRAL   FORCES. 


1 


tbcRlbreM8P:8A:  t 


1 


•— — '  which  therefore 


it  M 


8P*xAR* 
th«  forct  tend- 


SP«xAR 

iagtowvdaa     Q.  £.  D. 

Cotd/.    If  the  ciinre  QAO  be  a  circle*  the  cen- 
Uipeul    force    teoding    towardi    S,    will    be    ac 
SA 
rpr>%*  3'  ^  ^d*    Thenfora  if  the  centripetal 

force  tend  towards  S,  a  point  tituated  in  the  cir- 
cumference, then,  by  EucL  3'J,  iii,  the  angle  PAS 
«the  lagle  at  AQiS;  therefore  fay  the  siniilar  tri- 
uglet  ASP,  ASQ.  it  will  beAQ:  A8s  :AS:8P; 
tberefote  SP*- 


dw   Mtore  of  the  ptrabobt  it  la  SA^SK,  ind 

It  angles  fi     "  ' 

circle  jaating  thrcugb  A, 
»r  cnn 


AKH  ia  a  right  angles  8  will  be  the  centre  of  • 
dine  of  curvature  is  found  by  producing  8A  to  H, 


whence  the  n« 


till  SH*SA,  and  erecting  the  perpendicular  HRt 
then  R  will  be  the  centre  of  the  circle  osculating 
the  parabola  at  A. 

The  centripetal  force  tending  to  the  focua  of 
the  conic  section,  in  which  the  body  noTca,  is  re- 
ciprocally proportional   to  the  square  of  the   dia» 

L»SA* 

tanc&      For    since    AR  «■      ,^.     •    It   wQl   be 


'JSF* 


SA  K  2SP> 


2 


:•  that  is; 


I 


AS» 
AQ 


,  and  SP* 


AQS' 


AS<      ,^         SA        SAxAQ* 
.  *   hence  —f  =:-——— 
AQs  »  "'^^  spa  AS* 


—  _^  ;  that  Is,  becaiue  AQ  ia  given,  the  foree  will 

be  reciprocally  at  AS'. 

Let  DAB  (fig.  4.)  be  an  ellipfis,  whose  axis  b 
DB,  its  ibd  F  and  S,  also  AR  and  OR  two  per. 
pcndicolsra  to  the  curve  very  near  together: 
dnw  KL  and  or  peipendicuUrs  on  SA,  and  KM 
perpenificular  to  OR.  Then  because  SA  :  8K :  i 
07  EocL  3,  vL)  FA  4- SA  :  F8,  that  is  In  a  given 
noe,  the  /uxions  of  SA,  SK,  that  is  AT,  Kit,  will 
be  proportional  to  SA,  SK  :  also,  by  conic  see- 
tioDs,  AL  =  balf  the  latua  rectum »^L:  further, 
becsoie  KA  is  parallel  to  SP,  the  angle  ASP» 
KAL^TOA,  because  TAO  u  the  complement  of 
ctth  to  a  right  angle;   therefore  KA  :  AL  :  :  SA 

Again,  since  by  the  equiangular  triangles  KBiUt, 
GPS  and  OTA,  SPA, 

it  is  KM  :  Kit : :  GP:  6S  :  s  AP  :  SK 

also  Kit  :  AT  :  ; SK  :  SA 

tod  AT  :  AO  : : AP  :  SA. 

H  viU  be  KM  :  AO  : :  AP« :  SA*  i  :  SA«  -  SP«  t 

La  X  SAa 
SA«::3A«-3-— ^  :  SA«  :t  4AK>-L«: 
4AK> 

4AK«;  hence  L>  :  4AK*  :  :  (AO-KM:  AO  i  :} 

4AK* 

AK:  AR,  and  therefore  AR  a— v^-.-     lalikeman. 


SP*  X  L  X  8A»     L  n  SA« SA^ 

is  as  the  oentiipetal  force,  because  L  is  a  given 
quantity. 

Let  BAD,  fig.  7,  be  an  elDpsia,  to  which  OB  la 
a  tangent  at  A;  and  to  which  tangent  AK  and 
PS  are  perpendicular,  and  S  the  centre.  Then 
SP  X  KA  will  be  equal  to  a  4th  part  of  the  %«• 
of  the  axi%  or  «  the  square  of  the  less  afmia»ia» 
BOxDE.  For  because  of  the  equiangular  tri- 
angles, GBO.  GLA,  OAK,  GPS,  GDB,  it  wiU  be^ 
SP  :  SO  St  BO  :  GO 

SO  :  GD  :  3  BO  :  LO  I  s  GO  f  GA 
DG:DB  :t  GA:  AK, 

hence    SP  :  DB  t  t  BO  :  AK  and    SPx  AK  » 
DBxBO-^LxSB. 

Hence,  if  a  body  move  In  an  dKpsia,  with  % 
centripeul  force  tending  to  its  centre^  that  force 
wiO  be  directly  aa  the  distance. 

-,     .    ,  SP«x4AK«  ,  .       ^ 

For  It  ia         -— •-  a  given  quantity,  because 

SP  X  AK  is  given.    Therefore  the  foree,  u 

SA 
r=- — 7-=r,  win  be  at  the  distance  SA. 
SP»  X  AR 

In  fig.  4,  from  the  other  focus  F  drawing  FT 
perpendicular  to  the  tangent;  then  by  the  eqni- 
angular  triangles  SAP,  FAI,  it  will  be  SA :  SP  :  i 

SP  X  FA 
FA  :  FI-^-  ..    ■;  hence  it  w'dl  be  SPxFI- 


8P«xFA 
SA 


8A 
»the  square  of  the  less  scnl-axla.     8o 


4AK«     L  X  SA* 


L« 


that,  if  the  greater  axis  be  called  h,  and  the  less 
2d,  it  wUl  be 


ia  found  equal  to  the  radius    SP** 


L«   ^     2SP» 
of  curvature  in  the  hyperbola. 

But  in  the  panbola  the  calcnlatioa  will  be 
caiier.  For,  because  of  the  subnormal  being  given, 
it  is  always  Kit » AT  the  fluxion  of  the  axis,  fig. 
5;  and  the  cquiacguUir  triangles  KitM,  ATO, 
SPA,  AKL,  hence  KM  :  Kit :  t  AP  :  SA  ;  also 
AT  or  KJt:  AO::AP:SA;  hence  KM  :  AO  : : 
AP«  :  SA»  :  J  SA«^SP«.:  SA«}  hence  it  wiU  be 
SP«  :  SA*  s  :  AO— KM  :  AO  :  t  AK  :  Alt,   and 

therefore  AR-  — 5^^— :  but  AL-half  the  latus 

rectam^^L,  and  AK:  AL:  :  SA  :  SP;  thefcfoie 

-,»     L  X  SA       .  ^^^     L»  X  8A« 

fiP- r^andSP*-     .."?;  therefore  AR 


d«xSA 
6-SA 


and  8P»d%/ 


SA 


*-8A' 


SA 


«AK 
4AKS     L  X  SA* 


4AK* 
,  because  AK* 


LxSA 


L«       'iSP*  '  aSP 

A  nd^  hence  arises  a  veiy  easy  construction,  for 
detennming  the  radius  of  curvature  in  any  conic 
Mctioo.  For  let  AK  be  peipcndicular  to  the  sec- 
tion, meeting  the  axis  in  K,  fig.  6,  erect  KH  mr. 
pendicular  to  AK,  meeting  AS  produced  in  H; 
ercrt  HR  perpendicular  to  AHs  then  will  AR  be 
the  radius  of  curvature.  In  the  parabola  the  con. 
<tnic(ion  becomes  a  little  simpler*    For  since,  by 


But  in  the  hyperbola  It  is  SP-dv^-- ^ 

6-f  SA 

And  in  the  parabola  it  Is  SP»  v^d  x  SA,  patting 

4d  for  its  latus  rectum. 

Because TA*  :T0*:  :AP<  tSP>  ::  6A*-8P*: 
SP* : : SA»- 
d*SA       fl*SA        „^  d*  i» 

iZsA  ^-TSA^ '  ®^  -  JZSA '6rSA '  ^  **^- 
8A«— d*  :  d*.  It  win  be  ^  (6SA— SA*-d«)  :  dt  t 
TA :  TO;  and  since  TA-^SA,  H  wiU  be  TO« 
dSA  

^(6SA-SA*-d«) 

Now  let  QAO,  fig.  8,  be  any  curve,  the  dement 
of  the  are  being  AO,  to  which  AP  and  Op  are 
tangenu,  also  AR  the  radius  of  curvature,  and  SP, 
Sp  perpendicuhra  to  the  langenUt  then  will  AR 

S  A  X  TA      „      ,       . 
—  "^"~  •    ^^  ^  aimllar  triangles,  it  Is  /P  i 

AO  :  :  PA  t  RA, 

and  AO :  TA  t  :  SA  s  PA  ;  hence  ex  aequo  It 
wiUbe/P:TAorSAt:  SA:RA| 

•  SA  1 

bat  J  P.SP,  thetcfoR  it  wiU  be  RAs— 


-^  AU  which  ex. 

red  by  Newton,  on 

iiioved  in  the  Mine 

tending    to    the 
:.iove  in  a  curvei 

■    iIk-   law   of  the 

■  '.>ti.m  between 
•  •  lore  by  the 
■-   i.i«y  be  ex. 

.    a   ijivcn   cen, 

v"  Ijl-  rcri^piocally  as  any 

SP  _  ftSA 
>A  -  ii  "i"  ^e  isl^^-ii^Xmi  then 


^^  V77^^^*'   "*'   ***"  multiplying  the  nu- 


•      «u 


^A 


denommator  by  SA«-»,  and  putting 
»Mihccome.^^^^^^_  .-SP^;  there- 

.   41    X  s  «fal  to  aothiog. 
-   '■•       ^*"*  "^  ^  foree  be  reciprocally  as  the  aquare 
^*        -     «  Ar  Stance;   it  may  be  either  SF^d^—.  or 

**  TZsP  "  ^^  h  +  SA'  ^^  ^'^  '°  '^«  fi"* 
CM^  beiBg   the   paraboU  whose  latua   rectum    is 

-j->  is  tbe  aecond  case  it  is  an  eUipsia,  and  in  the 

tBou  an  hyperbola* 
If  the  force  be  reciprocally  as  the  cube  of  the 

lEsiaM^  it  may  be  either  SP«-^:i-or  = 


...   1     vl  ;»iP»       £A  dSA 


ef    ^/i^SA'  *"  V*+5a~  '   ***  *•  ^"^  <^  ^J» 

^     r**^  4^  wia    ?r*  "^^  ^  Mutical  spiral;  in  the  second  case 
■       ->-•*-•«■'•'«    Ae  cunre  IS  the  same  as  that  which  Newton  has  con- 

■   "^     ««.  r  ••^SA    *'*^**^^*^***^*>^«n  J»yi»rt»l«;  andthethicd 
^   »«•  ^  CMC  thesaaae  M  he  constnicted  by  elliptic  sectors,  in 

»         cer.  3,  pr.  I,  lib.  I,  Prindpia. 
,.v^"'--fwVvx'»»         If  the  ceolripetal  force   be   reciprocally    as    the 

<fa»M«v  the  relation  between  SA  and  SP  cannot 
«  ^   «  *■»(  «■«  '^*"      ^   ie6Bed   by    any   algebraic    equation ;    yet    the 

cuf^  may  be  oonstnicted  by  the  logarithmic  line, 
.     or  by  the  quadrature  of  the  hyperbolas   for  it  is 

d 

-    .^    j»  sJr«»^\Ax     Ami  SP»  '   '        ■  "     *  ■. 


««f  m 


8P 

«^<«  .i  stil  W         ,>  —  Lrt  "©w  a  body  move  in  the  eorfe  QAO,  fig.  2, 

:^^.SA  by  mcaas  of  a  centripetal  force  tending  to  S ;  and 

M  the  velocity  of  the  body  at  A  be  oaUed  C;  also 

J^    ,<sr  ihwMC  «f   tiiaw  the   Telocity    with    which    a   body,   urged    by   the 

.  «■»  f«««e  «t  Che  same  distance,  can  move  in  a 

^  ^  ^***  •^txtt.xx''  :**  *«•»  m  M  ^i,^  ^  f^^}g^  c.    It  appears  from  the  first  theo- 

,      4    j,»i  ^»j<niiMifiw;  m  *  fi^va  ,„ia.  that  if  8A  caqwess  the  cenlripetal  force  tead- 

^  **  wy  le  t^ ;  then  the  eeotripetal  force  tending  to  R, 

^  *  W  ftr  A  «»i  ^  ■"•*  ^  ****  ***  **^^*  ^^  ^  velocity  C, 

t  w^y  d«cribe  a  cifcfc  whose  ndius  is  AR,  will  be 

,iM»M  r^fwaed   by  SP*    Ikt  the  ccutripetal  forces   of 


C  E  N  C  E  N 

bodin  toefSattg  tk^kt,  »•  m  te  tqMKt   cT    »  twdy  cm  deKiflia  a  dsdt  al  Che  dblnei  M« 
tlie  vdodtks  applied  to  the   ndii  of  tbe  €kdm.    hf  iIm  mok  force:   for  H  ae  «|«l  to  that  «qaif« 


C*      e*  ed  fay  e  body  in  iUling  UirDagh  |SA,  vUle  ..^.  . 

Tberdbre  it  will  b^  SP :  SA  : :  ~  i  —  ;  henoe    cowtMlly  by  tbe  nme  force.     Let  tbel  vdority 


SP.AR:SA*::C«:f«,MidC:c::v^RABl8A.    ^  ^'    ^^^  ^^^  P«P«*«>«  «•  AB,  in  wWeli 


SA« 


ITS?  coincide  with  SA.  ai  is  the  caw  in  the  veiw  take  AR  a  fourth  propertioiiai  to  c*,  C*>    «*» 

tie«s  of  tbe  figures,  it  wiU  be  C  :  c  s  :  v'AB  ;  ,-        .  p      «,  .      ..         .,„.      -  «„«»„«  at   A 

SA.    So  that  if  the  curre  be  a  conic  aecUoo,  AB  S^„Af„'?JLi«?Ur^«^^      .TS^«!Li' 

iios  of  curvature  at  iu  Tcrtex,  ia  equal  to  half  ?''!'  RH  perpendicular  to  AS,  and  HK  perpeo- 


tbe  radius  of  cunrature  at  its  Tcrtci^  is  equal 
tbe  Istos  rectonv  or  ^L ;  and  therefore  the 
tbe  body  in  the  vertex  of  tbe  section,  wiU 


the  latot  nctun.  or  jL ;  ina  Ihcttfoi.  ni^yfiodt,  of    ^'^  *»  *? '  *^  iSf  .1^^  "i  "»*V'*  "^ 

''      '  rin  l»  to  the    position  of  tbe  axis.    Make  the  angle  FAK  equal 


velocity  of  tbe  body  doKribing  .  dnie  .t  1h«  .HM  !?  *J  •^.  "^IL  IJfu^l.'*  ""t!!!?!?"  ^ 

w  w«  BOHow  awMw                              o»o*oZ  the  points  8  and  F  fcB  •■  the  SMie  side  of  the  poirt 

Shicc  AR-  ^^^  ,  then  C*  :  c*  -:  ^*^^^-^*  K,  tbe  figure  will  be  an  bynetbolai  b«t  if  8  and  F 

'  olp                                     ^p  fUl  on  contrary  aMea,  the  Igore  wffl  be  an  elBpsia. 

^p^s  Hence,  with  the  fod  S»  P,  and  the  ax3s»SA  ±  FA» 

SA«::?|^8SA::SP.SAi8A^t.  Therefore^  the  section  may  be  dtwjribed,  in  wWeh  the  body  wffl 

or  moTOb 

faun  the  given  idation  of  8P  to  8A,  the  ratio  of  ^  Tbose  who  wiah  to  fancstigate  mm  profMmdhr 

C  to  tf  wifl  be  given.    For  example,  if  tbe  force  ™  "7»  <■  ««>*»«  w«^  ""J  •*^Z"«*?  " 

be  ledprocally  as  the  «•  power    of  the  distance,  5*?^  ^^  ^"S^  ^*!^?i'^'Jl^^"»  ^^"^ 

Q^                                          ftSptSA  Flvxionab  Simpson's  Fhndons,  Gregory's  M*- 

tKat  t«.  If n-       *         *c^  flTr_  chanics,  voL  i  Dawson's  Essay  on  the  Inverse  Piro- 

loai  IS,  II  gp,  g^     e«8A«-  "^  °"^  ••8A«  «  Mem  of  Central  Foroea  fai  the  Manchester  Mcmoin, 

ftSP*.SA.SA  ^  ^^  licvboum's  Mathcmatioal  Repositoty,  Koa.  4i 

therefore  C>  :  c*  s :  SP.8A' : t--    *  »    t  z  and  m  New  Series,  and  Waring's  curiona  paper  on 

«sc  1 .  t     xoo.     nn.         «'»A*  ^_ ,  Centnpetal  Forces,  Phil.  Txansae.  vol.  IxxviiL  or  New 

ifilJ.?^^'    Whence  if  we  put  8P«-  Abrid^t,  part  83. 

4P»8A"«-*^m->ho«SA">-*  ,t^|^c«:  Cbhtral  rvlb,  a  mle  ioTented  by  Mr. 

i                   3ft  .      •  Tbomaa   Baker  (author  of  the  Oeometrical 


f» :  :««SA»-» :  e^-l.^o-SAm^i  i  f  «— 1 , 9;  and  Key),  for  determintng  the  centre  of  a  circle 

therefore  C  :  c  x :  V2  :  ^m—  1,  which  shall  cut  a  given  parabola,  in  at  many 

But  if  SP«  rr  ^^'^*''*    _m~14e»8Aiw«  ^^  points  as  an  equation  to  be  eonttrocted  haa  real 

ft— eSA"**^        ft— tfSAm-A     '^^  roota.    The  central  rule  it  founded  on  tliia 

r^  .« »     .    m— l4o«ft8A»-»   ,    ,  property  of  the  parabob,  that  if  a  line  be  iiv* 

C  :  f :  t  a'SA*--*  t  — ^-3r___;  a,it  Is,  as  acribed  in  that  curre  perpendicular  to  anv  db- 

ft— <SA»-»  to  m-^lM.  But  tbe  ratio  of  ft--€8A"->  "**^«''  ^**«  rectangle  of  tbe  aegmenU  of'^ancb 

to  m — 1^  is  less  than  the  ratio  of  ft  to  fi»^l^  "^e  ia  eoual  to  the  rectangle  of  the  intercepted 


tbsn  the  ratio  of  8  to  m^l ;  beoce  C  will  be  to  c,    P^urt  of  the  diameter  and  the  parameter  oi  tbe 
in  a  lens  ratio  dian  V3  to  ^m— 1.  ^b.    The  principal  use  of  this  rule  ia  in  tbe 


la    like    manner,  if  there    be    taken    8P  »  construction  of  eqnationa,  and  it  haa  been  ap> 

rf«SA»  » ^    ....  plied  successfully  as  far  aa  biquadratics. 

ft^.fSAm>t*  •*  •^^  »»  *^«»^  that  C  anU  be  to  r,  to  CE'NTKALLY.    ad.  With  regard  to  thg 

^_^  centre. 

a  gnattr  r«io  than  that  of  V2  to  Vm—i.  CR'NTRR.  #.  {centrum,  Utin.)    The  mid- 

CcwX^Jf  a  body  move  hi  a  parabola,  and  the  die ;  that  which  is  equally  distant  from  all  ex- 

"^^If  ^^._*f^  _m  S*/*^"  ^\  ?•"  l^*  tremities.    Or,  it  ia  a  point  ao  situated  that 

eve^  whe«^  v^^  to  I :   for  in  tJat  case  it?.  ,  ^•;^*»    ,?'     VTV"*?f'u  J!!.'  •"!"; 

«««,  iu,d  m-1-1.    But  tbe  velocity  of  a  body  T^T'O".  >•  the  point  to  which  bodies  tend 

in  an  eOipiia,  is  to  tbe  velocitv  of  a  Iwdy  movfaig  J^X  «T*^«75  o*"  that  point  to  which  a  revolnnr 

in  a  dide  at  the  same  ditUnee,  in  a  leu  raUo  than  ^^^Y,  >>  impelled  or  attracted,  by  the  force  01 

thai  of  v^  to  I .    And  tbe  velocity  in  an  hyperboU  gravity. 

ia  Co  the  vehxrity  in  a  cirde,  in  a  greater  ratio  than  Cbntri   OF  A   BASTION,  a   point  in  the 

that  of  v^  to  1. — If  the  body  move  in  the  nau-  middle  of  the  gorge.    Or,  it  is  tbe  point  where 

tical   spiral,  its  velodty  is  every  where  equal  to  the  twf»  adjacent  curtatua  produced  intersect 

the  vidoeity  of  a  body  dcscribhig  a  circle  at  tbe  each  other. 

same  diMancei  for  to  this  caae  it  is  m-3,  and  Centrk  op  a  cibcle,  is  the  point  in  tbe 

"^'^^        «       _t_     *     ^           .      ,  *  circle  from  which  all  lines  drawn  to  the  clr- 

(tl^'S:;"i2^5f*tt^l.T^^  cun^ference  are  equal.                              , 

dprocST"  trs;«  rf  ^  dist^,^  „d^  .^![r"  .^'r  ^  t'\  ^tt'  "  !^ 

hOy  m  Vroieeled  isTa  given  direction,  with  a  given  «""!*"•  ??'"*  «(,*"y  diameter,  or  the  joint  ui 

velocity;  to  find  the  Arve  to  wbich  the  body  wiU  '^'"^*'  *"  ^^  diameters  interaect  and  bisect 

move.                                                  '  one  another. 

Let  the  body  be  proiected  in  the  right  Itoe  AB,  CiNTEi  or  A  CfTBVi  oP  THi  hiobbb  EIK©, 

ag.  10,  with  tbe  given  velocity  C.    And  shice^  i*  the  point  where  two  diameters  meet, 

absotoie  quantity  of  tbe  centripetal  force  is  known,  Cbntbb  OF  A    DIAL,  is  that  point  where 

ifaae  will  theaoc  be  gives  the  telocity  with  which  its  gnomon  or  stile,  which  is  placed  parallel  to 


tV. 


,  1"  R  £. 

^  Jw  middle  of  the  base^  the  more  Annly  the  body 

To  find  the  centre  of   gravity  mechanically,    it 

,j  is   only  requisite   to   dispose  the  body  successively 

^  in  two  positions  of  equilibrium,  by  the  aid  of  tvru 

^  forces   in   vertical   directions,    applied   in   succession 

'^'    *"  to  two  different  points  of  the  body;  the  point  of  iu- 

-   •'"*^^*^  tersection  of  these  two  directions  will  shew  the  ccdire 

..w    '4  rtie  required. 

-.;..\i.'U  by  T|,jg  jjjjiy  jjg  exemplified  by  particuUrising  a  few 

^.4.»i  *t*io-  methods.     If  the  body  have  plain  sides,  as  a  piece 

.  ..>  :r>cuon  of  board,  hang  it  up  by  any  piint,  then  a  plun.b- 

line  suspended  from  the  same  point  will  pass  through 

«     )o«iy  or  sys-  the  centre  of  gravity;  therefore  mark  that  line  upon 

^   .  »...vi)  'Jie  body  or  it:  and  after  suspending  the  body  by  another  point, 

V    v>>«.«:  oi   gravity,  apply  the  plummet  to  find  another  such  line,  then 

s  .*.   w»i  it  l»  a  point  will    their    intersection    shew    the    centre    of    gra. 

vv.v    v»r    »vsiem    will  vity. 

,  V    .>:  :MiuatcU  in  other  Or  thus :  hang  the  body,  by  two  strings  from  the 

same  point  fixed  to  diflerent  parts  of  the  body ;  then  a 

^  l>ody  is  not  always  plummet  hung  from  the  same  tack  will  fall  on  the 

.K'  o-uire  of  gravity  of  centre  of  gravity. 

vu  Lite  ring,  but  in  the  Another  method :    Lay  the  body  on  the  edge  of 

\  .ttiJor :    and  the  centre  a  triangular  prism,  or  such  like»  moving  it  to  and 

X  o(  of  a  bone,  is  not  in  fro   till   the  parts   on   both   sidwS  are  in  equillbrio, 

.     I   >«  cv><i»iitutcd,   but    some-  and  mark  a  Hue  upon  it  close  by  the  edge  of  the 

..V    i\»>.     Kvfry  body,  however,  prism:    balance    it  again   in  another  position,   and 

.  *^  *»  u»  ^.ul  so  has  ever)'  system  of  mark  the  fresh  line  by  the  edge  of  the  prism;   the 

vertical  line    passing    through    the    intersection    of 

..s-.»  *.a   iho  centre  of  gravity,  when  these  lines,   will  likewise  pass   through    the   centre 

. .   .K   \sl>  «*  iu  tHjuilibrio ;  and,  from  of  gravity.     The   same   thing  may  be  effected  by 

,     v^^.iautKui,  ii  can  only  be  produced  laying  the  body  on  i^ table,  till  it  is  just  re:idy  to 

^      iv   .v^iu.w  i*f  a  force  equal  and  oppo«  fall  off,  and  then   marking  a  line  upon  it  by  the 

Sv   .Kku.vitHi  of  uU  the  other  forces  acting  edge  of  the  table:    this  done  in  two  positions  of 

.N>v(.4i  iMiiivU'S  of  the  body,  that  is,  since  the  body,  will  in  like  manner  point  out  the  centre 

\iw    louvs    arc  parallel,  by   a  force  of  gravity. 

lUo    y^Mifi^i   of  the  body  applied  at  the  When  a  plane  of  a  line  can  be  so  drawn  as  to 

(   ^•ai^lU  I   iuiif  ■ ;    consequently  the  centre  divide  a  solid  or  a  plane  into  two  parts  equal  and 

.ioa>    v%>it>^uU'*    with    the    centre    of  parallel  similar,  or  so  that  its  moleculs  shall  be  disposed 

,^,  .  *,       '  two  by  two,  in  the  same  manner,  with  respect  to 

\«.  t'i)|i  Vhtf  |Hi*lllt)n  of  the  body  will  not  cause  such    plane   or  such   line,   we  may  call  the  body 

i.^    ,h«»i,  w   III   ilu«  cuiilre  of   gravity;    since  any  symmetrical    with    regard    to    that    plane   or    axis. 

,,js    ttktiiaulu   ikill   l«  nothing  more  than  chang-  And  In  all  such  bodies,  it  is  obvious  that  the  sum 

M.       \Ui     ihu»iil«Hi«  of    the    forces,    without    their  of  the  moments  of  its  several   moleculae  with    re. 

.,*!.iiut    iM   I'M  |t«i»tlrlt    and  if  the  forces  do  not  btion  to  such  plane  or  axis,  will  be  nothing:    for, 

nitiuuM    i)M>    kiiMin,    In    conserjuence    of   the    body  if  we  take  two  particles  disposed  in  the  same  man. 

U  Mi^i     «ii|i|<i<»mI    a1    diffi'tent    distances    from     the  ner  but  on   different  sides,  their  moments  will   be 

titli     itiill  till*   fft'Hvn  upon  all  the  molecule  vary  equal,  but  with   contrary  signs;   and  consequently, 

in  .kiMiiii.ioiHv,     und     their     centre     remains     un-  their  sum   will  be  equal  to    zero:    and   Uie  same 

,l,„,,i,.il  >nay   te   shown   of  every   other  pair   of  moleculnr, 

\\  lifM   H  hitffvy  IxhIv  is  suspended  by  any  other  similarly    situated:     whence,    as    (by    hyp)    there 

i«MiitMhHM  tU  M'Miru  of  gravity,  it  will  not  rest  unless  are  none  but    what  are  similarly  situated,  the   re- 

!i«h(  »«>MtiM  U  l<>  I  he  same  vertical  line  with  the  point  sultant    of    the  system   will   l>e  in   such   plane,    cr 

tii    »uoi**>*<*l<'"  •    ^"'   ^'^  *^^  other  positions  the  force  line,   and,   of   consequence,    its    centre    of  gravity 

^^1,1,1,  U  iulhiuU'd  to  insure  the  equilibrium,  will  not  will   be   there   also.     Tlic   same   reasoning   may    be 

|o«  liiMWily  /«|«)<"«<t^  to  the  resultant  of  the  parallel  extended  to  the  centre  of  figure  or  of  niagnilude, 

I'iMi*  "'  |{"<*''y  ''{""'  ^^'^  several  particles  of  the  that  is,  the  point   with   respect  to  which  a   whole 

)..mI/     nhii  ifi    niut*t:   the   equilibrium   will   not    be  body  shall  be  symmttricul.     Hence  we  conclude  thu£ 

„\,f^il„,i  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  right  line,  or  of  a  |)a. 

II  M    h'Mvy   l'^'')y   l'^   sustained  by  two  or  more  rallelogram,   prism,   or  cylinder,    is   in    its    middle 

I,,,' I*  ''•'■"  'UtfiU4fti»  must  meet  either  at  the  centre  point;  as  is,  also,  that  of  a  circle,  or  of  its  circum. 

i«f  «f  «»*•'/  "'  ""»♦  >''>dy#  or  in  the  vertical  line  which  ference,  or  of  a  sphere,  or  of  a  regular  polygon; 

,  i»,^'rfi,/».  »l.  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  triangle  is  some. 

i^hhh    «  I'^'^'y  stflnds  upon  a  plane,  if  a  vertical  where  in  a  line  drawn  from  any  angle  to  the  middle 

U>"     i.^»MM|(    ihfoiiy^U    the    centre    of   gravity    fall  of  the  opposite  side;  that  of  an  ellipse,  a  parabola, 

,.,,i,,„   o«*  P"»**  frti  wl«»rh  the  body  stands,  it   will  a  cone,  a  conoid,   a  spheroid,   &.c.   somewhere   in 

t,,t  ^M  t4f»*i   i^it  if  (liat  vertical  line  passes  with,  its  axis.     And  the  same  of  all  symmetrical  figures 

«(.fl   Mr'    U#^.  «»•♦    U/'ly  will  fall,  unless  it  be  pre-  whatever. 

-*.o>"l    »'/   t  \-f"\»   "f   •    f«'«J'     When  the  vertical  Fbop.    To  deduce  iome  general  Ifuorcmg  xthuh 

l,„m  Nu  .#^'*i  tt"-  rutriTnily  of  the  base,  the  body  may  be  mefulin  finding  the  centre  of  gravliy  of  auy 

tf^/   •♦...'I    ^*«    tiif  rquilibrium   may  be  disturbed  pr^ffosed  body, 

\f4  «    #*'/   u.tt  hif  ittrt4'i    and  the  nearer  this  line  The    determination    of    the    centre    of   gravity, 

Aif0   ft    the  liase,   the   more   easily  being   reduced   to   that    of    the    centre    of    parallLl 

thf '/wn  over ;  the  nearer  it  falls  to  forces,  we   may    here  adopt  the  couimou  theoreni 


CENTRE. 


f  r  the  momcoti.    From  vUcb  It  «iU  fellow,  Ibat 
.  !'\  ff\  &c.  (%.  11.  Fl«  38.)  be  equal  material 
1'^,   and  f^  U^  point  through  which  the  re- 
'     U    of    tbe    gnTitatiug   forces   upon    tbete 
:   .^   a.M^ys  {xisses ;  and  ABCD  be  a  vertical 
...  <vi  wliich  pcrpendiculart  from  ^  jf^  ff^  and 
e   l-.t   r.ili,  then   will  tbe  tun  of  the  product* 
.:    ::::  toicos   upon  p^  //,  y.  Into  their  mpectiTe 
!  stcncoii   from   ABCD,   be    equal    to  the   product 
I  \    the    resultant   R    into  its  dittaoce,   where    tbe 
'  rce  R  would  be  equal  to  those  upon  p-¥f^-¥f^* 
'i'be  samp  would   Ukevise  obyiounly   hold  with    re- 
sided   to    perpendicular!    upon     the    other    plane 
A£CG:    and    since    the  'tame    will    also    (Anstn 
with   rebtlon  to    any  Tertical  plane,  although   the 
f<»ition   of  p^  pf^  and   pf*   be   changed,  provided 
they  retain  their  relative  vituatioos,  it  will  of  course 
obutn  when  the  positbn  of  tbe  sytlem  if  so  varied 
that  AEBF  becomes  a  rertlcal  plane:  consequently 
the  equality  of  the  products  may  be  affirmed  with 
regard   to  all  tbe  three  planes  at  the   same  time, 
and  if    the    distances  from   the  several    planes    be 
referred  to  the  rectangular  co>ordinates  AX,  AY, 
AZ,  we  may  readily  appropriate  the  equations   to 
oar  pmeot  purpose.     Denote  tbe  force  of  gravity 
hy  jp*.  ihe  distances   referred  to  AX  by  d^  d\  d", 
&c.  the  distances  referred  to  AY,  by  D,  D*,  D^, 
.Sc.  and  those  referred  to  Z  by  I,  J',  V*y  &c.  the 
distances  from  tbe  c«>ntre  of  parallel  forces  to  the 
same  axis  being  denoted  to  X,  Y,  and  Z  t  then  we 
ihall  have 

RX«^f  rf+^;/rf"+>ff"rf"+&c. 

RY=^p  D  +  /5^;r' jy+^-z/' iy'+&c 

KZ*^  p  l  +  ^/r' i'+iT  ;/' J"+ &c. 

But  R  »  ^ + sp^ + gpf*  +  Ac.  andM  ^p-^p^  +p*'  +  &c» 

» hence 

^     j7rf+p'J'+ji«'ir+&c. 


of  a«j  Mm  vhaAetov  H  ii 
of  a  leriea  of  material  heavy  particlei  contiguovf 
to  each  other,  and  connected  by  a  law  which  ia 
expressed  by  the  equation  of  the  curve,  with  re* 

rt  to  any  two  rectangular  co-ordinates  x  and  y. 
this  case  the  centre  of  gravity  will  manifestly 
be  in  the  same  plane  as  the  proposed  line^  so  th^ 
the  plane  YAX  may  contain  the  centre  of  gravity, 
whence  Z^o,  and  the  value  of  y  being  deduced* 
from  the  equation  of  the  curve  in  terms  of  y,  the 
centre  of  gravity  may  be  determined  by  these  two 
equations: 

(UL)...X-— jj— Y—  j^ 

If  tbe  curve  have  two  legs  symmetrical  wUb 
relation  to  any  axe,  then  we  may  reckon  the  ver« 
tex  of  that  axe  the  origin  of  the  co-ordinates, 
and    y    being =0,    we    &all    on\y    require    Xm 

— '- ;   but  in  this  case,  the  fluxion  of  M  the 


M 


curve  heing=  y/  Jt«  +  jf«,  we  have  also, 

Jtt 

If  the  figure   is  a  plane,  its  ccotie  of  gravity 
will  be  in  the  same  plane,  and  of  course  we  may 

take  Z=Qt  and  because  M— yi,  our  equations  be- 
come. 


(V.). 


)      "  flu.yir        "Id" 

• 


flu.  y  i 


(L). 


M 

pTy-^p^Ty-^^p^jy-^iix. 


,    i>i+f/;'+|/'r+Ae. 

M 
Here,  if  we  adopt  the  language  of  fluxionst  and 
put  X,  y,  and  ?,  for  tbe  variable  distances  from  A 
upon  AX,  AY,  and  AZ,  refpectirely,  we  may  con- 
vert these  equationf^  into  the  following  form, 
which  will  render  them  more  useful  in  nuiny  ioves- 


tl^atioos. 


fluent  of  a  M 


fluent  X  ?f 


fluent  of  AI 

(II)..  ^Y.  *^°^^"^y^ 

^  fluent  of  M 

fluent  of  z  M 


M 

fluent  y  M 
M 

fluent  of  J  M 

5i       ' 


Here  again,  if  the  plane  he  symmetrical  with 
respect  to  the  axe,  the  equation  for  X  will  alone 
be  wanted. 

When  the  figure  is  the  superficies  of  a  body 
generated  by  tbe  rotation  of  any  line  about  an  axis, 
then  will  Y»0,  and  Z-oO:  and  putting  «* 3*1 41^9* 
&c.  *2  V  y  will  denote  the  circumference  of  the  gener. 

ating  circle,  and  2  ir  y  H  the  fluxion  of  the  sur&cey 
wherefore 

/v'T  \         V     flu.  2  V  y  JT  M    flu.y  x  M 
^\  It) X«*  —  i  ^    ■  ■  '■'    — , 

flu.  2  w  y  M        flu.  y  M 

Wlen  the  figure  is  a  solid  of  revolution,  the  centre 
of  gravity  being  upon  its  axis,  we  have  Y*0,  Z  ^O : 
and  «  y^  denoting  the  area  of  the  circle  whose  radius 

is  y,  and  it  y*  ir»M  the  fluxion  of  the  solid,  wt 
readily  find, 


(VII.)...X 


flu. «  y  'r  i    flu.  y^xs 


fluent  of  M 

As  these  values  together  determine  only  one  point: 
we  see  that  a  body  has  but  one  centre  of  gravity ;  of 
wbtcb  the  three  equations  determine  the  three  co- 
ordinates, and  d  consequence  the  distances  of  the 
cemre  from  three  planes  respeciively  perpeodiculsr 
to  each  other. 

These  resulu  being  entirely  independent  of  /r« 
that  is,  of  the  force  of  gravity,  some  philn&o- 
p2.ers  have  preferred  the  term  centre  of  inertia 
to  that  of  centre  of  gravity:  other  philosophers 
hare^  on  account  of  other  properties,  preferred 
diflferent  terms,  which  will  be  mentioned  as  we 
proceed.  ^ 

Wbtn  It  is  required  to  find  the  centre  of  gravity 


flu.  V  y  *.t        flu.  y  ".r 

Cox.  When  X-0,  Y-0,  Z»0;  that  is,  when 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  at  the  origin  of  the  co-or- 
dinates, the  equations  (I.)  will  give  p  d+p'  d'^ 
p^  d"  +  &c. « 0,  or  d  +  d'  +  d"+  &c  - 0 :  m  like  man- 
ner, D<f  iy'»-iy'+&c.aO!  .and  the  Karoe  will  hold 
with  respect  to  any  other  co-ordinates  whose 
origin  is  the  centre  of  gravity;  that  is,  tbe  sum 
of  perpendiculsrs  from  all  the  particles  afi^ted 
with  contraiy  signs  as  they  lie  on  diflerent  sides 
of  either  axil  is  then  equal  to  zero:  and  con- 
sequently, if  on  any  plane  passing  throu{;h  the 
centre  of  giavity  of  a  body  perpendiculars  be  let 
fall  from  each  of  its  molecular,  the  sum  of  all  the 
per])endicular  distancifs  on  one  side  of  the  plane 
will  be  equal  to  tbe  sum  of  all  those  on  the  other 
side. 


N  T  R  E. 


'i>( 


•^     Sjw.4iKV    ui    ihts 
^      s        u     liuo    l»ilKH.'tIng 

V     ».  .4    iho   ^vHtro    of 

^    v    :4,v>  (4iun^lei,  and 

t    -,  ivas    u4   the  two. 

.    i     >      v.kmU  I  :  I  radiua  t 

.  ^^tu    (ruiu    liitf  centre. 

V     •%  ^>n  ihc  uxii  at  J  of  it! 

V      hi   i\w  ivuv  and  pyramid, 

».      x.uic    v»l    gravity    from    the 

k\  V     .\uil  the  altitude  of  the 

s.  V ,    ot    uphttroid,     or    conoid 

^/t.'lv  ul'  (hat  axil  itself;    then 

«vitiu<   ikf  gravity  in  each  of 

[\w    vcitiix   vrill  be  oi  follows. 


M     V 


!u>  >^>Kcio  or  ftphcroid, 


Ml    'i    .,  iiM^|>Uciv>  or  MiMuliphcroid, 
t  m  Ok'  Uj^^ciMic  conoid. 


^    4  < 


V  I  >. 


fi 


i  •>  I  .iu««u,  dihtuiico,  and  motion,  of  the  ccn- 
>>i  s;iaMiv  vtt  (iiiy  body*  it  a  mcilium  of  tlic 
r  u.Mi,  vlu(4uvv«,  and  motions  of  all  the  |iar. 
»'x*v  m  ilio  boily,  TlUa  |iTO|>erty  of  the  centre 
><i  ;^'  Mi(\  k4«  «MVNiloii«d  it  to  be  called  by  aomc 
4^11,,., ,  ..V  ^%Mt^^^  iff' jHisitioH^  by  others  the  centre  of 

1  tui  voiiiiiuiii  centre  of  ^rtvit>*  of  two  bo<!ics, 
i»  (It  a  |K>ut(  Ui  th«  riijht  line  joining  ihcm,  wbick 
vl>vulv«  u  IH  tlui  rriMprtval  ratio  of  (heir  ma^nitudca. 
lUi.  ivuiiuoii  CMiIro  of  j»r»viiy  ©f  three  or  more 
t<>»lu«.  Id  hkuiid  by  coiwid«r(ti|;  the  tirat  xm  aecond 
4«  a  »(u^)ii  iHMly,  r%|ual  to  tbt*ir  aums,  and  placed 
iM  (W4*li  4H>iiMwon  ctnktrr  •!'  i;ravity«  detrrminini;  the 
4\ia(0  s\i  ^i\i4\itY  iU'  thin  iuu\;inar>*  IkhIv  and  thd 
tl»udi  aiul  iM^s\x>rnij;  in  the  suune  matnur  for  any 
^4\44in  nundvr  of  U»dio.v  The  vvmnu>a  tvntro  of 
\<A\y\\  «%l  thrc«  IV  mow  Ivdut  *iH  be  tlio  wme 
i(  liMMul  by  tl»c  at>or«  ruU)  by  \»h«lcver  Mej\s  it 
Ih>  dvtriiuuu^U 

'l^v  oeutit*  of  jjravily  of  a  »y*t»*t«  of  Uy^los  woviu^j 
^Ubout  dututtv>Ui>r^  U  euhcr  at  nf<t,  or  «u»vir»;  uui 
Ktimly   In  a  r\^ht  Uwin     The  pljiv>#  of  the  iv^tre  of 

r«>tlv  ^f  lhi\>«  «yr  HK^nr  b«><tuNk  i»  n^^t  arlKiod  bv  anv 

IVVlOUS>*l  «VU\M)   A)\lvn\^   ihoUK 

|K«»  ^t\vlt\^»(  u«e  »H   m.svK4»>ch   a***-*  «>^ny    »r>;x>rtinl 

»kK^«\>I    at    tV    j4«>v   *>f   iSv-   Isv'y    itv.'if    in    cvr.v.H4. 

M*i\'4i    vvt"  NxtvK  bAtt*.*  c>f  «M:t^    aro*o«  v*   brJ-o^vrs, 
a^Kl  »M\^  a^i«k 

t^*>*i    ki»d    •v'^4    oc«;xt2t»   «M    S.\if<*.     Sec   Iavtc**- 
^•\\>«*   rv>f\v  a^^   .{   It   »a*    t^^XsVs.  a5    la    ix  Kv\    %v 


IT  p  ^eaois  Wf  particle  of  the  body,  placed  at 
the  diittanoe  d  from  the  axis  d  motioo;  tbea  ia 
SR  (tke  dt&taace  from  S  the  point  of  aaspensioa  to 

„    ,.  ,         -  ...     ium  of  all  the  p  rf» 

U  the  centre  of  eyralionjs — ; ; 

^^  '  body  6 

from   whence'  the  point   R  may  be  determined    in 

bodies  by  means  of  fluxions. 

The  distance  of  the  centre  of  gyration  from  th« 
point  or  axis  of  motion,  is  a  mean  pro^xirtinnal 
between  the  distances  of  the  centres  of  gravity  and 
oscillation  from  the  same  axis.  Hence,  when  any 
two  of  these  distances  are  known,  the  third  may 
readily  be  determined. 

The  distance  SR  of  the  centre  of  gyration  from 
the  axis  of  rotation  in  several  bodies  will  be  as 
follows : 

1.  Ib  a  right  line,  or  thin  cylinder,  revolving  about 
the  end,  SR= length  x  ^^ 

2.  The  plane  of  a  circle^  or  cylinder,  rcTolving 
about  the  axis,  SR^  radius  x  ^^. 

3.  The  periphery  of  a  circle*  about  the  diainttcr» 
SR  =  radiOsx  v'^. 

4.  A  wheel  with  a  very  thin  rim,  revolving  about  its 
axle,  SR=:  radius. 

5.  The  plane  of  a  circle  about  the  diameter,  SR«  \ 
radius. 

6\  The  surface  of  a  sphere,  about  the  diameter, 
SE«radiusx^|. 

7.  A  globe  about  the  diameter,  SR  =  radius  x  ^|. 

8.  In  a  cone,  about  the  axis,  8R  =  radius  x  ^ij-^.^ 
CRNTEt  or  iNKaTXA.     See  Cxkteb    or    cra. 

VITY. 

CaMTax  or  MACKrruDK,  is  the  point  which  Is 
equally  distant  from  the  similar  external  parts  of 
a  body. 

Cr.KTax  OF  MCAir  distavcxs.     See  Ckktek  of 

CRATITT. 

CcwTaa  or  motion,  that  point  which  remains 
at  rest,  while  all  the  points  of  a  body  more  about  it. 
And  this  is  the  same  in  uniform  bodies  of  the  same 
nutter  ihrowgljoui,  as  the  centre  of  gravity. 

Ckntrc  or  os<nLi-ATiox,  is  that  point  in  the  axis 
of  siispetmon  of  a  vil>ratitig  body,  in  which,  if  all  the 
ni.;t(er  of  tl«e  s\-»tea  were  coiWcied,  any  force  applicnl 
iIkhc  woiiUl  gi  nerale  the  same  angular  velocity  in  a 
j:iveo  tiui^  as  the  same  Lrce  at  ibe  centre  of  gravity, 
the  ^virts  of  ihe  sy>ieni  rerolving  in  their  respective 

Or,  sJnce  the*  force  of  gravity  upon  the  whole 
Kvly  may  be  c\'»nsuioreil  as  a  single  force  (equiialent 
to  iho  wxi^hl  K>i  the  bo»K-)  aj,>iiod  at  iu  centre  of 
gravity,  the  centre  oJ"  o>c.l  iiion  is  that  point  in  a 
Vil>r»;inj|j  UxK  irto  wl.ich  il  the  whj»e  w«e  concen- 
trattxl  aud  attjcbed  to  li>e  sarr>e  axis  of  motion,  it 
wv^uki  lihra  TiLn:e  ia  ibc  Si3s<  liine  tbe  body  ^oc%  ia 
its  natural  sta'.e. 

l.«  sr*e*-il  Svv"^  o*SUi:e  aS^«t  tbe  p^-^'nt  S 
(•y.  1  i.  1*L  .i--'*  A*  '/  Lite  ciisi  «.<^  o-h  wtTC  cs^n- 
Cro.iAii^  tsuo  i^  }>."  tJts  A,  B,  C  ;  rrtrrrrd  to  the 
tt.2>c  p»i»e  TX"  .v^-i  o-lir  to  ib*  xv^  of  troti.^a, 
ivsr^rN-  t^^  Uvw  tile  tbe  IcTtr*-.  ,^1^:  Oi  T^e  action 
ex»-<;t\i  ^v  ^"^i*  -y  srv^.r  e>c^  <-i  iV*m  may  be 
c,v\v"-.VMK>J  :;.o  t«\*  N  rs>r-$*  of  *i  v^  ctic  w-hv>se 
»L-w.^a  j,Nt>s<-»  ;Vr.>%^i  L^e  cvctre  c5  v.speavioj 
t4  .JA*:  :\->  .\i  r;»  :  ,$  rrscsca^scv :  \r<  «x:  -cz  »  per-,>tT>- 
J;..^xr  :t  i:.->t\nx\2  t?  I2c  *.-"s:*r.  ir^l  b  4.i<-^ne 
c<^,".»«v  ,>«>    ia    «rc^  T^     l>?     Sa'x    cc    r»T^«a.     Now 
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CENTRE. 

e^pnl  to  ^f  ^('^  ^"^  TCplcifeBt  Ibo  MtdKltuflff  vkoM  iBirwwblt  cOBftBClloii  Vila  lb#  ijriteii  don 

fncci  of  tfa«  iKrintt  A,  B,  C,  or  tiie  ipicet  wUeh  not  dMoge  its  rdod^r,  let  9  lio  Its  dittnoe  liron 

tfwf  voqU  dcserfte  ia  tile  tnt   miR   of  time  if  tlie  oentre  of  imemrion,  an^  S  the  rine  of  Um 

they  were  left  to  themieltet.    But  beeauee  of  the  angle  which  the  inflexible  rod   tb«l   maint  it   to 

obfii|aity  of  tbew  fMtci  upon  8A,  SB,  80,  if  the  that  point  makci  with  *e  vertical:    ha  acedcrat- 

reetangleo  urn,  bh  cp,  be  cosftmeted.  the  tpacei  ing  foree  when  it  mores  singly  is  ^;  In  the  eon- 

nn  over  wiH  be  only  Ao,  B6,  Cc;  and  as  the  ao«  trary  case  It  ia  proportionsl  to  its  dlstamM  from 

glcs  AM«»  BSb,  CPr,  hsve  fo»  their  sines  m,  «,  j»»  the   point   8,    and    of    cooaeqnenee    la    eqod    to 

we  shall  hSTo  Aa^gm*  B6«asni.  CcwiR>*    Henoe  it  x 

Icltowa  that  the  b^  A.  IT  €•  tafei  Separately.  — /*  bat  theae  two  Ssnea,  or  the  initial  irelodtico 

more  wtth  diiftrent  Tdocitici.    But  if  we  sopposo  ^ 

than  connected   together   b   an    fonriable   man«  they   {Modnce^   must   be   equal;    therefore — «^, 

Ber»   so  that  they  all   perform  thdr  Tibntions  id  ,       ^             ,.          .        «  ^  «     .'    . 

the  same  time,  4e  ydo^ty  of  some  WiH  be  aog.  *^P""^««  ^  precedu^  value  of/  for  I^  theie 

mctttcd  wh9e  that  of  others  wiH  be  dhninlshed ;  and  *"***              ,  .     ^     ^    . 

as  the  aggregate  of  the   forces  wMch    solicH  the  {A^B-^QJghrx 

system  ia  always  the.  same,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Ao*  4>  BM •!•  Ce'      ^ 

s«D  of  the  motions  lost  should  be  eqinl  to  that  from  which  we  find 

of    the  motions  nincd;  or  that  flie  sam  of  the  jr^     Ao»«t'BM4Cc« 

motkMis  lost  should  oe  eqoal  to  zero,  considering  the  "  f.  *       (A  -i-  B-f-  C)  ^  * 

fwroer  as  poritite,  the  htter  m  negatirfc  •Thet  the  point  sought  may  he  the  ceHti«  of  os- 

IM  us  represent  Inr  A,  B,  C,  the  manea  of  the  cttlatioo,  it  is  m>t  merriy  neeessary  that  these  two 

*^  'f^"'  ^y.  "'  *•,**'  ^J'**' *•*»«•  f^,  *•  velocities  be  equal  te  the  ftnrt  iostaot.  they  must 

point  m  suspension,  and  iqr  «,  p,  y,  the  initial  vc  eootlnue  so  in  every  InsUnt  of  the  descent:   there. 

locitJai  which  tfMj  lose;   the  quantftics  of  motion  §ort  g   tcmaiolng  the   aame,  1Mb  cquatioii  should 

fest  wiD  be  Ao,  B^  C)r,  which  must  be  in  eqoilibrlo,  fc,^«  pi^ca  whatercr  be  thb  poaMon  of  Ihe  point 

therefore   the  sum   of  their   moments  tsken  with  sought,  and  that    of  the  centre  of  gmvity,  icb^ 

regard  to  the  point  8  to  nothing;  and  as  these  re-  ^^  to  tiie  vertical,  that  to  to  say,  whatever  he 

spective  distances  from  that  point  are  a,  (»  c,  we  ^ 

ihall  have  s  and  r»  the  mtio to  therefore  conetantf  and 

AAt^BftiS+Cry«0.  ^ 


l>t  /  be  the  velocHy  wbici  the  pdnt  A  sub.    TS^^JT^  )^  **  ^T^'^^'^S:  '"°' 
B>  ««  tows  of  the  system  would  leceive  in    which  iJiews  Aat  the  centrj  of  osol^^^ 


&  first  unit  of  time;  as  afl  the  points  describe  •fg«^ity.  and  the  poirt  of  sospensioo  areln  ooean* 

»milar  ores,    their   inittol    velocities    are    proper.  tj«  ••»•  r^bt  line.    Hence  H  resulto  that  s-r,  and 

to  the  <fistanoes  from  the  centre  of  snsoen*  ^^                              ^        ^  ^ 

8  therefore  thotcfBwilthe-^oadthatof  '""TaTb  +  cJT* 

(f  Tlie  lame  kind  of  reasonhig  appliea  cnctly,  howu 

C  vfll  be  -^»     Now  the  vdocity  lost  by  each  ever  many  the  nmaher  of  peniclea  may  bos  ihen- 


body  to  eqod  to  the  velocity  whtofa  to  wouM  have  fT^.^J"^  ^JT^J^  ^^^  f.|L?"*S 
had   fliiifat   that   wbicii    it    raaUv   haai    thcr^wu  psrocms  or  m  oomta,    we    meat   mumpiy    too 

ami   wunmt   mat   wo^a    u    reauy   oas;    wereaDfo  ^g|,t  of  each  of  them  by  the  squew  of  lU  dietansa 

tt'^gm-'fili^gn — —^y^ep — ^-:  whence, by  from  the  point  of  suspension,  and  divide  the  sam 

^    .  ^  of  these  prodacU  by  the  welghu  nraltiplied  by  the 

sofastftstfaig  these  values  m  the  precedhig  equation,  distance  of  the  eentee  ef  gravity   from   the  cea- 

*^  bave  tre  of  luipeasieat   thto  qmSieat  ejtpusesa  the  die* 

Hii^.M    ^-«^^^       V  A  ^  r»^ /^      CTx,^  taaee  of  the  centre  of  osdllaiton  fmm  the  aeiat 

A-r^a^/)  +  B*teii— f-)  +  Cr(fli -)-.0.  ^    „„p^^,    „„„«^   «,   the   oontiaaaUoT? 

Mnltip^ing  by  a  to  dear  this  equation  of  fiactions,  the  liae  Juia^g  the   eeatre   of  giavfcy  aad   that 


and  fiadiag  the  value  of  y?  we  have  point 

g{Ka*m  -t-  Bafai  +  Cacp)  If  a  body  be  turned  about  Its  oeatrs  of  gravity 

/** Aa*  +  Bi*  +  Cc*      "*  ^"  *  direction  perpendicular  to  the  axto  of  motion, 

Fro«ifaepoinUA,B.C,totfoatheperpendieukfi  •beptooe  ef  the  oentre  of  motioa  will  remain  un. 

AI,  BK,  CL»  upon  SL,  and  fnan  the  centre  of  "tTt                 *      ^.   .      .          ■!    ^        .  .    *. 

gmviiy,  U.  of  thT^siem  demit  HG  perpendicular  to  "  **»•  ^^  "f  f«^**«  b«  »^*rP«»^^ 

te  sime  iae.    The  sum  of  the  moiig^ts  of  the  «"!««««•  •*•  !»«*  ^  "Mf-wioo  •«  become  the 

we^uA,B,Crefonedtothepoint8,toeq.alto  "^SSllZISL  rf^^-^flati--  I* 

the  montfot  of  their  lesaltaat  which  pasase  through  ,_*?*  ?^*"  "  •»»««"  **  varUwa  flgaraa,  vi. 

the  point  H ;  thetcfoiv  hnUng  flatways,  are  as  expresMd  bdow,  via- 

▲  AI  +  RBK -f  CCL »  ( A  ^  B  +  C)  HG.  Hmtw  t^th*  Vigurt,        Wktn  MMpendtd  ty  rtrter. 

The  triragles  8AI,  SBK,  8CL,  8HO,  give,  put-  Isosceles  triangto           f  of  iu  altitude 

thig  SH«^  and  the  sine  of  the  aiyle  I18G  equal  Cemaaon  panboU          |  ofitoalUtade 

^a'i^ AS  sh.  A8I«aei,  BK.B8  sin.  BSK.ia,  ^"J^  V*"^^                iiTl  ^ **•  ^^""^ 

CL»CSsin.08L-cp,HG-80sia.GSil»Ar.  ^s  to  figaiea   moted  toterally  or   sideweys,  or 

g^bytatmg,  thwAfo,  bstcad  of  these  Ifaisa,  their  c4gcwaya,  that  to  idiout  an  axto   perpendicetor  to 

m the preoedwoquatioa,  we hm«  |j,^  plie  af  the  figare»  the  Aadi^  the  ceotia  ef 

AaHit+Bfta^Cqp*(A^B^C}Ar;  oaciHation  to  dIfllcaH;  becauae  aU  the  parts  af  the 

Itonre  faaults  weight  in  the   saaie  heflsootal  plaie^  oa  accauat 

>^  ^  (A»B+C)  kr  ^  ^  ll^  unequal  distances  from   the  poiat  of  sua. 

*^       Atf'-f-BBV-f  0-*  '  «ensioa,  do  not  move  wKh  the  saaw  velocity;   as 

Ta  ascertain   the   actual  poritioa   of  the   point  ts  shewn  by  Huygcns,  ia  hto  Ilorol.  OsciL    U§ 


CENTRE. 


Far  ennpki  «f  tbs  ase  of  time  theorem^  se« 
Oftgotj^n  Mecliiiuc%  book  i.  «iM|).  3.  See  aliov 
Sinpson^s  FluxiofM,  ViDoe's  FluxioiK,  Hultoo*s 
Course,  voL  ii.  &c» 

The  oeiitre  of  gravity  of  a  right  line,  paralteb- 
grvm,  prisns  and  eylioder,  is,  at  before  lUted, 
in  iImb  middle.  In  a  triangle  the  distance  of  ibis 
centfe  from  the  vertex  ia  f  of  the  liae  IxsectiDg 
Hm  epposte  «de.     In  a  trapeziaiw  the  eentre  ^ 

Sftvky  is  fvead  by  dividiiig  it  into  triangles,  and 
tfag  the  comnxMi  eentre  of  gravity  of  the  two. 
In  a  circular  sector,  as  arch  :  chord :  :  {  radios  : 
distance  of  tke  centre  of  gnivity  from  the  centre 
In  a  parabola  tbis  centre  4s  on  the  axis  at  -f  of   ' 
length  from  the  vertex.    In  the  eooe  and  pyrn 
the   distance   of   tSie   centre  of  gravity   fru< 
vertex  is  ]  of  the  axis.    And  the  altitude 
tensent    of    a    sphere,    or   spheroid,     or 
being  X  and  a,  ihe  whole  of  that  axis  it 
the  dklance  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
these  Twdies  from    the   vertex  will  f> 
vis. 

441— 3x 
•  r: r-x  in  the  sphere  or  sphert' 

fr  in  the  semisphere  or  setni- 

•|r  in  llie  panMic  conoid,  -c 


If  f  denote 
the  distance  '/ 
SR  (Ike  di:>t 

U  the  cr 

from    \^ ' 
bodies 
T' 

pc 
I. 


rest  along  with  iu  But 
.  the  centre  of  percu&sica 
"v,  that  when  it  is  stopped 
•In:   whole    motion    and    lea- 

\  kind  should  be  destroyed; 
.  .1   the  supporti  of  the  axis 

y  would  remain  in  absolute 

:  with  a  given  angular 
.  tlie  effect  of  the  im- 
V,  hen  it  is  made  at  the 
.  iri  this  case,  tlie  ob. 
I'vnlvlng  motion  of  the 
I  U  w  be  struck  in  any 
;-'  iiiliilum's  motion  will 
to   continue   its    ro- 


•'^^' 


X  in  thehyperbol 
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•  vu?r 
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6a4>3s? 

The  position,  distanc> . 
tre  of  gravity  of  nn;, 
positions,  disUnces,    . 
tides  in   the  body. 
of  gravity  has  r-> 
authors  the  cent' 
miom  duiancf 

The  comi . 
as  that  poi'  .  '^  •  .^.vN*^!^ 

divides  it  .  •-••*•*«*  *^*^*Vi  *?* 

The  c.  '         .  ^    ^  ^^  ^  »^P^ 

tjodu-^  "       ^    K   »"**   *«t«te  or 

as  n  * ""     ^-..      »»v*«  t'*^*  l«^wgth 

jo  ,  ■         „  ."  *-^  jiMAUce  of  the 

\ 

v.»  ^v*^"*^  '••?   **»•  vibra- 

^  . .  *  >4  ..ui\^  a»  •  minute, 

„*    **    ^^^^  namber   of 

■  '   '.    „„•    bv   ««U*sl  Hi   then 

*s     xv»«4V    ^i    oscillation 

.XK    ^ss.  vb*  Ua^jth  of  the 

^vx,..N    v^   ^V   timci   in    a 

^  ^   ,  .J  |H\*  kimths  of  pen- 

,^,..\    M    iKo    ttpiare    of    the 

.*K»    "  th«»  »ame  time,  there. 

''  "  '^   ih«  Wngih  of  the  pen- 

,   ,  i.»iK*  \\\  a  mlisutc,  or  the 
^  ^^  ^as«ll*ti^»n  Mow  the  axis 

.4.  .  oiv*»i    *»t'   a    IhhIv    revolvinrj 

,   ^.sK\  |u»»»it   ul   which   if  it  struck 

.v.,  \>   .^ii   »t»    mutlon   would    he 

»    x»>     \l    uuliii»t    miiher  wny.    Or, 

«  »  i«k    \u»   »"«»v    iiuppo»c   ilio  whole 

.  >a    s>\     th(«     body    aivumuUtt^l. 

.     4  '-.uU  tuniiiitf  ou  an  nxi«  W\n^ 

'        lii<>i>lUMi   uilh    A    VfliHiiy 

u»m  tho  u\l»  of  rv^ta- 

,1    III    HUV    psuttt.    (.11  h 

III     uuxion     ^vvuKl 


•  \    tia'   ccnlro   of  percussion   from 

.  nn   is  ujual  to  the  distance   of  the 

i.>  1;  .1  Liii  from   the  same:    that  is,  when 

tr.     ol    percussion    is    required   in  a   plane 

^    J   through   the  axis  of  motion  and  centre  of 

w'v  ;   and  in  all  such  cases  the  centre  of  per- 

v.i.ivti  will  be  found  in  a  line  passing  through  the 

cui.tre  of  oscillation  parallel  to  the  axis  of  motion : 

but  it  is  only  in  a  few  regular  bodies,  in  which  the 

sums  of  the  momenta  on  the  right  and  on  the  left 

are  equal,  that  the  centres  of  ^lercussion  and  oscUla- 

tion  coincide. 

If  the  centre  of  percussion  of  a  regular  shaped 
body  be  required  in  any  plane  passing  through  the 
axis  of  motion :  erect  from  the  centre  of  oscillation 
a  perpendicular  to  the  plane  in  which  both  the  axis 
of  motion  and  centre  of  oscillation  are  lound,  and 
tbis  perpendicular  will  pierce  the  required  plane  in 
the  centre  of  percussion.  So  that  a  body  has  various 
centres  of  percussion,  according  to  the  plane  passing 
through  the  axis  of  motion,  in  which  the  impact  is 
made :  and  a  right  line  is  the  locus  of  these  vaiyin^ 
centres. 

V^hen  all  the  parts  of  the  striking  body,  instead 
of  oscillating  about  a  centre  of  suspension,  are  moving 
with  the  same  velocity  and  in  parallel  directions,  the 
centre  of  percossion  coincides  with  the  centre  of 
gravity. 

CsKTax  (Phonic),  in  acoustics,  is  the  place  where 
a  speaker  should  be  situated,  in  articulating  echoes 
that  repeat  many  syllables. 

CxNTRx  (Phonocamptic),  is  the  place  or  the  ob. 
stacle  that  reflects  the  sonorous  rays. 

CxNTEZ    or   rosmoN.      See  Czntsx  or  gra- 

VITT. 

CxNTaB    or    PRESSuax,    of   a   fluid   against    a 
plane,  is  that  point  to  which  if  a  force  equal   to 
the   whole    pressure    were    applied,  but  in  a  con« 
trary  direction,  it  would  keep  the  surface  at  rest. 
The   centre  of  pressure  upon   a  plane  parallel  to 
the  horizon^   or  upon  any  plane   where  the  pres* 
sure  is  uniform,  is  the  same  as  the  centre  of  gra* 
vity  of  that  plane.     And  it  is  commonly  said,  that 
the  ccutre  of  pressure  is  the  same  with  the  centre 
of   percussion,    supposing    the    axis    of   motion    to 
be   at   tlie  intersection  of  the  pbne  which  sukialns 
the    pressure,   with  the    surface  of   the  fluid :    but 
the   demonstration    usually    given    does    not    prove 
that  the  centres  of  pressure  and   percossion  coin, 
ride,   but  only   that   these  poinu  are  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  axis  of  motion*     '*  If  a  line  be 
drawn  from   the  centre  of  a  plane,  perpendicularly 
to  the  intersection   of  the  plane  produced,  and  the 
surface   of  the    fiuid,   then    (considering   this  intcr- 
?ootii'n  as   the  axis  of  motion  i    the  centre   of  per- 
cii''S.tMi     is    somewhere    sitjated   in    that  line,    but 
It   docs   not    nciessanlv  follow   thit   the  ctfutre   of 


C  E  N  CE  N 

pRKnc  b  IB  (he  fame  fine;  for  the  pressure  of  trifugal  velocity  of  the  water  forces  them  open, 

tk  ddd  nay  came  the  body  to   rcTolve   round  and  dischar<{es  itself  into  a  cistern  or  reservoir 

If"^?!lJ°  P*^~^*'^  "■««'  however,  these  centres  placed  there  for  that  purpose.     On  the  upi^er 

J?!*^^    Monthly  Rev.  xxv.  N.  S.  part  of  the  arm  are  two  holes,  which  are  closed 

tetM  OF  SP01IT4KZOU8  »oTAwow,  !*  that  poiut  ^y  pje^es  that  screw  into  the  metal  of  the  tuhe, 

« l«T^S^'lK'*li^'i^'^°\'      ^i  "     '^K^'  ^fore  the  machine  can  work,  these  holes  must 

oc  iboot  wbKA  the  body  bcffins  to  rerolva     This  v  i         i       *  j  •    *i  u  »i 

»D  «»  first  emploved  hy^ohn  Bernoulli,  to  dis-  J??,^.?^"^^'  ?"^  l^^t'  poured  inhrough  them 

tkssub  tbe  centre  ftom  the  centre  of  forced  rota-  J*"  ^l*^  whole  tube  be  full :  hv  these  means  all 

lira,  or  that  about  which  a  body  is  compelled  to  *"«  "^  ^"1  be  forced  out  of  the  machine,  and 

wdTC,  the  point  of  suspension  of  a  pendulum,  for  ^^e  water  supported  in  the  tube  by  means  of 

example.  the  valve  at  tnc  bottom.    The  tube  being  thus 

7*0  CVktri.     V,  a,    (from  the  noun.)     1.  filled  with  water,  and  the  holes  closed  hy  their 

To  place  on  a  centre;  to  fix  aa  on  a  centre  screw-caps,  it  is  turned  round  by  the  winch; 

(.Vt//Mi).    2.  To  collect  to  a  point  (Prior),  when  the  water  in  the  arms  of  the  tube  ac- 

TolViirTRB.    r.  «.     1.  To  rest  on  ;  to  re-  quires  a  centrifugal  force,  opens  the  valves  near 

po«eon  (AtttrbuTjf),     2.  To  be  placed  in  the  the  extremities  of  the  arms,  and  flies  out  with 

midst  or  centre  (JuiV.)    3.  To  be  collected  to  avelocitynearlyequal  to  that  of  the  extremities 

a  point  (Dr^den),  of  the  said  arms.    The  theory  of  this  machine 

CE'A'TKICK.  a.  (from  centre).    Placed  in  lias  been  exhibited  in  Leybo'urn's  Mutheuiati- 

the  centre  (Donne).  ral  Repository,  and  in  Gregory's  Mechanics, 

CENTRIFU'OAL.  a.  (from  centrum  and  book  v.  ch.  4, 
/s^'o).     Having'   the   quality  acquired  by        CRNTRINA.    See  Squalus  centrixa. 
bodies  in  motion,  of  receding  from  the  centre        CE\TRIP£'TAL,  a.  (from  centrum  and 

(GU^rae)-  peto.)  Having  a  tendency  to  the  centre (CAe^/ie). 
CcnteifcoaIj  force,  is  that  whereby  a        Centripetal  force,  that  force  oy  which 

body  levolviDg  round  a  centre,  endeavours  to  a  body  is  every  where  impelled,  or  any  how 

nctde  from  it.  *  tends  towards  some  point  as  a  centre ;  such 

Itl^one  of  tbe  established  laws  of  nature,  is  gravity,  ur  that  force  whereby  bodies  tend 

tlatallmotionisof  itself  rectilinear;  and  Uiat  towards  tbe  centre  of  the  earth;  magnetical 

the  moving  body  never  recedes  from  its  first  attraction,  whereby  the  loadstone  draws  iron ; 

rifht  line,  till  some  new  impulse  be  superadded  End  that  force,  whatever  it  he,  whereby  the 

in  a  different  direction:   after  that  new  im-  planets  are  continually  drawn  back  from  ris:ht< 

pilsf,  the  motion  becomes  compounded,  but  lined  motions,  and  made  to  move  in  curves. 

ttcoiitiDaes  still  rectilinear,  though  the  direc-  See  Central  forces. 
(km  of  the  line  be  altered,^    To  move  in  a        CENTRISCUS.    In  zoology,  a  genus  of 

pirre,  it  must  receive  a  new  impulse,  and  that  the  class  pisces,  order  branchiostega.    Hcarl 

is  a  different  direction  every  moment;  a  curve  lengthenea  into  a  very  narrow  snout;  mouth 

Bot  being  reducible  to  right  lines,  unless  infi-  without  teeth ;  lower  jaw  longer,  aperture  of 

•itely  small  ones.     If  then  a  body  coi^tinually  the  gills  broad,  flat ;  body  compressed ;  belly 

4nvn  towards  a  centre  be  projected  in  a  line  carinate ;  ventrical  fins  unitedly 
tiatdoes  not  go  through  that  centre,  it  will        Three  species.    See  Nat.  Hist.  PI.  LIII. 
<l<scribe  a  curve ;  in  eacu  point  whereof  it  will        1.  C.  scutatus.  Back  covered  with  a  sniooth 

tiHlearoar  to  recede  from  the.  curve,  and  pro-  bony  shell,  of  a  golden  hue,  the  plates  closrly 

ceed  in  the  tangent  AD;  and,  if  nothing  bin-  united;    the  bind  part  armed  with  a  long, 

<^^nd, it woolaactaallv  proceed ;  so  as  in  the  spear-like  point;  head  obiouj^;  snout  tuhu- 

f^nie  time  wherein  it  describes  the  arch  AB,  lar,  bent  Up ;  eyes  with  a  nictitant  membrane, 

itveold  recede  the  length  of  the  line DB,  per-  and  near  the  nostrils  which  are  double;  gilU 

gn<iiciilar  to  AD,  by  its  centrifugal  force,  cover  smooth,  pellucid,  horny,  the  aperture 

n.38. fig.  K  lateral  and  large.    Inhabits  the  Indian  seas; 

CtiiTEJFvoAX*    MACHINE,    a  curious   ma-  from  six  to  eight  inches  long;  feeds  on  mud, 

fbiae  invented  by  a  Mr.  Erskine,  for  raisinj^  and  small  aquatic  animals ;  body  thin,  p<*llu(!id 

l^r  by  means  of  a  centrifugal  force,  cam-  near  the  back ;  above  brownish ;  the  sides  ycl- 

bioed  with  the  pressure  of  tbe  atmosphere,  low  mixed  with  silver ;  beneath  reddish  and 

Tbii  machine  consists  of  a  large  tube  of  cop-  marked  with  transverse  white  lines. 
Pfr,  &c«  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  placed  perpen-        2.  C.  scolopax.    Body  iScaly,  rough ;  tail 

tiialarly  in  the  water,  and  resting  at  the  oot-  straight,  extended.     Inhabits  the  Med i  terra- 

!«D  OD  a  pivot.    At  the  upper  ^rt  of  the  tube  nean  sea ;  a  span  long«  Body  pale-red,  broad, 

i<  Vk  horiiontal  cog-wheel,  whicli  touches  the  rough,  with  bard,  pointed,  closely-imbricate 

^  of  another  in  a  vertical  position ;  so  that  scales :  flesh  eatable, 

bv  tbe  aid  of  a  double  winch,  the  whole  ma-        3.  C.  valitasius.    Body  oblong,  lanceolate, 

(mneismored  round  with  very  great  velocity,  rough,  with  small  recumbent  bristles  at  the 


contrary  sides    larly 
«f  tU  aims,  or  cross  part  of  the  tuhe,  are  two        CENTRO-BARYC     METHOD,     (from 
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CENTRE. 


found,  in  tbis  aae,  the  distance  of  the  centre  of 
osdJktion  below  the  axis,  viz. 

In  a  circle,         -         "    J  of  the  diamater: 

In  a  rectangle  susp. 

}  of  the  diagonal : 


by  one  angle,     - 
In  a  parabola  susp. 

by  its  vertex 
The  same  susp.  by 

mid.  of  base^ 

In  a  sector  of  a  circle 


In  a  cone 


f  axis  +  ^  param. 

f  axis  +  ^  param. 
3  arc  X  radius 

-  • 

4  chord 

radius  base* 
^  axis  + 


In  a  sphere    - 


5axis 
g  +  -r — 9  where  r  u  the 

radius,  and  ff^a  +  r  the  radios  added  to  the  length 
of  the  thread. 

See  also  Simpson's  Fluxions,  art  183,  &c  Gre- 
gory's Mechanics,  book  iL  ch.  4^ 

Stone   in    his   Fluxions,  and    Emerson,    in    his 
Mechanics,   make  the   centre   of   oscillation    of   a 
cone  to  be  at  ^  of  its  axis  from  the  vertex,  pr«>. 
ceediog  upon  the  erroneous  supposition  that  every 
particle  in  the  coneys  base  mores  with  equal  ve- 
locity:  but  it   appears  from  what  is  done  in   the 
Gentlemen's  Diary  for  1803,  p.  34.  that  the  centre 
of  oscillation  cannot  fall  within  the    cone    at    all. 
unless  the  altitude  be  greater  than  the  semidianu  t' 
of  the  coneys  base;  and  when  the  altitude  and  sc. 
base  are  equal,  the  centre  of  the  base  is  the  c* 
of  oscillation,  but  when  the  semidiameter  of  tl> 
exceeds  the  altitude,  it  always  falls  below  t'* 
The  same  conclusions  may  also  be  readilv 
from  the  above  expression  for  the  centre 
tion  of  a  cone. 

To  find  the  Centre  of  Oscillation  M 
ETperimcntall^.     Make  the  body  os 
point  of  suspension:    and  hang  u!> 
pendulum  of  sach  a  length  that  it  - 
just  keq>  time  with  the  other  bo  ' . 
of  the  simple  pendulum  is  equal  t( 
centre  of  oscillation  of  the  bet' 


>r  it  win  b«  stin  better 
the    body   very    freely    I'v 
make  it 'vibrate  in  smaM  ' 
tioQS  it  makes  in  any  \ . 
by   a   good   stop  watr.  : 
oscillations  made  in    i 
shall    the    distance    . 

nil 
pendulum    vil  r 
minute,  bcin  ^    " 
dufauns    til 
Doniber  oi  \ 

fore  «« :   •  ■ 

dulum  ' 

dista:<- 
of  n.-' 
C- 

alii'" 

an 

d' 

it 

J 


.«v 


....     ..\.rs  :i 

>i  ux  > 

^u    ."v ...  I  i\t\i 

^   .,S  •*    s:  At.  t^KN- 

«    h   '**"  v■••■^vvN    th* 


endeavour  to  drag   the  rest  a1< 
whatever  point  we   call   the    < 
should   have  this  property,  th. 
by   a   suificient   force,   the  v 
dency  to  motion  of  every  I:' 
so  that,  if  at  that  instant 
were  annihilated,  the  bod- 
rest. 

If  a  pendulum   vH' 
velocity  strike  an   o 
pact  will  be  the  £;• 
centre  of  percuss'.^ 
stacle  receives  t!- 
pendulum ;   wht 
other  point,   a 
be  employed 
tation. 

The  di.<:' 
the  axis 
centre  < . 
the    C( 
passiii 
gra\ 

Cll 


\ 


•  'I.' ployed  with 

^>..i  caliMiius  would  be 

..  as  Mr.  Leibnitz  remarked, 

u  ill  lioi<l,  though  the  axis  or  ceo- 

•  a..iuuily  changed  daring  the  genera- 

..  :  »»n. 

I'M  Ki)G ASTER.  In  zoology,  a  ^enas 
.  .1  cldss  pisces,  order  thoracica.  Heail  coiu- 
".^s^Ni,  smooth;  s^dl-uiembrane  mostly  seven - 
rn-d  :  luMiy  depressed  smooth;  fins  spinous: 
T->,  :r&i  coouocted  hy  a  membrane,  with  four 
>.^^.-:i  >pines  and  six  soft  rays.  Four  species. 
I  --r./.^-.Unts  of  the  Red  Sea,  or  the  coasts  of 
Ja.uu:  ireuerally  about  five  inches  long,  with 
>..,*ery  Knly  and  small  scales. 

1  KXTKL'M.    See  Centre. 

Cc.NTRrM  OTA  LB.  In  anatomy.  When 
O.v*  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain  are  removed 
ou  a  lino  with  the  level  ef  the  corpus callosum, 
the  internal  medullary  part  presents  a  some* 
vt  \iM,  oral  centre ;  hence  it  is  called  eenirmm 
4^>iiie,  Vieus^ens  supposed  all  the  medullary 
tibnrs  wet  at  this  place. 

1  KXTRUM  TBNDiNosi7if.  The  tendioons 
centiY  of  the  diaphragm  is  so  called.    See 

iMlPHRAGM. 

CBNTRY.    See  Cbntinbl. 

i  EXTl'MXODIA,(c«irtimiio<ftti,ijrom  c«i- 
fvM,  a  hundred,  and  nodus,,  a  knot;  so  called 
frvtm  its  many  knots  or  joints.)  Common 
knoi>Cra.v».  Xliis  plant,  polygonum  aricnlare ; 
rioriluisoctandris  triirynis  axitiaribus,  foliis  lan- 
€v\>J4ns  caule  procumbente  herbaceo.  of  Lin- 
^^us  i<  never  used  in  this  country;  it  is  said  to 
Iv  useful  in  5topping- haemorrhages,  diarrbceas, 
\s\  bnt  little  credit  is  to  he  giTcn  to  what  is 
said  of  it.    See  Poltgonum. 


CEO  CEP 

^1,     ill    Roman    ftotiquity*     descended  from  slaves)  on  t}i<*  one  hand,  and 

:o  decidf*  common  caustss    the  nobility  on  the  other.     They  might  go 

'  iiey  were  cliosen  three     where  they  pleased,  and  pursue  any  way  of  life 

r^l>ttgh  fire  more  than     that  was  nio&t  a^rrecablc  to  their  humour;  but 

•  U'98  called  ctntuni'    so  many  of  them  applied  to  agriculture,  ami 

'    t'etkium,  an  hun«    fanning  the  lands  of  the  nobility,  that  a  ceorl 

was  the  must  cuwmon  name  for  a  husbandman 

«'(!.      In  ho-    or  farmer  in  those  times. 

•  Irla,  order        C£AS,  Cfii,  or  Cia,  in  ancient  ^eo^raphy, 

four-cleft,    now  Zia,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  an  island  ot  the 

'•order ;    i^Egean  Sea,  lying  opposite  to  the  promontory 

\open-    of  Achaia  called  2Sumum,  and  about  50  miles 

•Ties    in  compass. 

r.iis        CEPA,  (cepa^  from  xtnr»;,  awoolcard ;  from 

the  likenc^s  of  its  roots  according  to  Minshew, 

\     but  the  derivation  seems  fanciful.)  The  onion. 

This  bulbous  root  belongs  to  the  allium  cepa ; 

^«'apo  nudo  inferne  ventricosa  longiore,  foliis 

/.'tibu9,  of  Linn^us.    Onions  are  acrid  and 

I 'lilting,  and  possess  very  little  nutriment. 

Iiilious  constitutions  they  generally  pro- 

'  rulency,  thirst,  liead-ach,  and  fi'brile 

■  *i ;    but  where   the   temperament  is 

•^  they  are  of  infinite  services  by  sti- 

'IP  habit  and  promoting  the  natural 

,  particularly  expectoration  and  urine. 

ire  recommended  in  scorbutic  cases,  as 

messing  auti-scorbutic  properties.      Kxter- 

natly,  onions  are  employed   in  suppurating 

.,    poultices;  and  suppression  of  urine  in  children 

s  of    IS  said  to  be  relieved  by  applying  them,roastcd» 

.  'iirders    to  the  mihes.     See  Alliusi. 

«>.v-,  every        CEPHAKLIS.    In  botany,  a  irenu?  of  tlie 

'    .itiirions,    or    class  pcntandria,  order  monogynia.     Flowers 

( •  iitury :  and,  to    in  heads  inrolucred ;  corol  tubular;  stigma  two- 

.  i«>.ity  between  them,    parted;  berry  two-seed  eU ;  receptacle  chaffy. 

I  w>  (line rent  elections.     Twelve  species :  all  but  c.  violacea,  which  is 

:..!<<'  first  always  took  the    indigenous  to  India,  natives  of  the  West  indies 

".Mr   lellows  ;    and  then*fore    or  South  America. 

'..'  I  ijht-hand  orders,  as  the  others        CErHAij^EA,  (xi^9X««a,  from   mf^N  tho 

'J'lie  triarii,  or  pi/ant^  so  called     head).     I'he  Hesli  of  the  head  that  covers  the 

-•  .r  weapon  the  piinoi,  being  esteemed     scull.     Also  Cgphalaloia,  which  see. 

'   iiiont  honourable,    had   their  centurions        CEPHALALUIA,  (xifaxaxvia,  from  Mi^xn, 

4  .•  Ktvd  tirst,  next  to  them  the  principes,  and     the  head,  and  a>.yof,  pain),     rain  in  the  head. 

afterwards  the  hastati ;  whence  they  were  called     ilead-ach. 

primuM  €t Mecundu9 pilus^  primus  et  $ecundu$  CEPilALtOS,  (^cephalica,  medicamenta^ 
prineepSf  primui  ei  itcundu*  hasiatuMj  and  xif^xixa,  from  xiraxti,  the  head).  Kemedies  that 
so  on.  relieve  <lisorders  in  the  bead. 

CENTURY,  any  thing  divided  or  ranged        CEPHALIC  VEIN.   Vena  cephalica.  (So 
into  a  hundred  parts:  as  100  men,  100  laven-    called,  because  the  head  ivas  supposed  to  be  re- ' 
Uons,  100  years.  lieved  by  opening  it.)  The  anterior  vein  of  the 

Tlie  time  from  the  Christian  sera  is  reck-  arm  that  receives  the  cephalic  of  the  thumb. 
oned  by  centuries,  as  the  first  century,  the  CEPHALITIS,  (joephalittM^  from  xtfaXin 
second  century,  &c.  It  has  been  much  dis-  thehead,  and  fTi;«  from  |||Aal^  to  propel  forcibly, 
puted  whether  the  nineteenth  century  began  to  irritate  or  inflame).  Inflammation  of  the 
on  the  Ist  of  January  l^HK),  or  on  tne  1st  of  head.  See  Phrenitis. 
January  IbOl:  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  CEPHALANTHUS.  Button-weed.  In 
that  it  began  with  the  year  IttOf ;  bnt  we  do  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  tetrandria,  order 
not  think  the  ))oint  of  sufficient  consequence  or  monogynia.  Without  common  calyx ;  proper 
dtficnlty,  to  justify  oar  entering  into  a  la-  calyx  superior,  funnel-forro;  receptacle  g1  ubu- 
boared  defence  of  that  opinion.  lar,  hairy;  capsule  four-celled,  not  opening; 

CBORLES,  the  name  of  one  of  the  classes  seeds  solitary.  One  species  only :  a  Nortii 
or  orders  Into  which  the  people  were  distin-  American  shrub ;  witn  opposite  branches ; 
fished  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  ce-  leaves  opposite,  and  in  threes ;  flowers  in  loose, 
orks,  who  were  persons  completely  free,  and  terminal  spikes  or  round  heads. 
descended  from  a  long  race  of  freemen,  con-  CEPHALAPHORA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
stitoted  a  middle  class  between  the  labourers  the  class  sy  ngenesia,  order  poly  gamiaa*qual  is. 
and  mecbanica  (who  were  geDeraJly  tlavett  or    Receptacle  imked,  hemispberic :  seeds  crown- 


CEP  C  E  R 

/  I »» .iK  iiiiiuy-Uaveil  cliaff:  calyx  many-leaved,    and  after  passine^'at  the  north  of  Delphi  and 

nil.,  till.     Uiu*  apfc'ifs  only,  a  native  of  Chili,     monnt    Parnassus,    enters    Boeotia,  where  it 

i  i.i'W  Xl.UlD,  (Kt^aXoi5»i,  from  xi^aXi;,  the     flows  into  the  lake  Copais.    The  Graces  were 

I,,  il,  tiirl ..:..,  like)'  *"  botany.  Head-shaped,     particularly  fond  of  this  river,  whence  they  are 

io  tii  Ilk  • ;  i'.jpilutcd,  as  the  poppy.  called  the  goddesses  of  the  Cephisus.    There 

{  {'.V\\  MOM  A.     See  Ckfalonia.  was  a  river  of  the  same  name  in  Attica,  and 

(  lUMIAI  O-IMJAIIYXUKUS.     See    Con-    another  in  Argolisi.  (5/ra^».) 

«iuii  mii  HHVKYNOis  supBKioR.  CEPION,  in  ancient  music,  the  name  of  a 

(  KI'UAM  S,  in  fabulous  history,  son  of    particular  air,  designed  to  be  played  on  the 

lltiwuaii,   Kin^'    of  Thessalv,   by   Diomede,     cithara. 

il.ui^'  hu  I  of  Xuthus.  married  trocris,  daughter        CEPOLA.  In  zoology,  a  genus  of  the  class 
ol  I'uiIiiImm\'»,  king  of  Athens,  and  as  some     pisces,  order  thoracica.     Head  roundish,  com- 
Mtihi'it  of  Mercury  and  Herse.     Aurora  fell  in     pressed;  teeth  curved,  in  a  single  row;  gill- 
low  with  him,  and  carried  him  away;  but  he     membrane  with  six  rays ;  body  uniform,  naked  ; 
liln  .id  to  listen  to  her  addresses,  and  was  im-     the  belly  hardly  as  long  as  the  head.     Three 
p.Uieiit  lo  return  to  Procris.    The  goddess  sent     species:  inhabitants  of  the  Mediterranean  or 
hhii  li.u  k  :  and  to  try  the  fidelity  of  his  wife,     Adriatic;  generally  found  on  marshy  shores  ; 
fthe  m.ule  l»im  put  on  a  different  form,  and  he    between  four  or  five  feet  long ;  feed  on  crabs 
iinised  i\t  the  house  of  Procris  in  the  habit  of    and  testaceous  animals;  flesh  hardly  eatable. 
«  merehant.     Procris  was  deaf  to  every  ofler;         CERA,  (cera,  ivax).    Wax.    Bees-wax.    A 
lill  hhe  suflTere^l  herself  to  be  seduced  by  the     solid  concrete  substance,  collecteii  from  vege- 
u(dd  of  this  stranger,  who  discovered  himself    tables  by  bees  ;  and  extracted  from  their  combs 
Jlir  very  moment  that  Procris  had  yielded  up     after  the  honey  is  got  out,  by  heating  and  press- 
lier  virtue.    This  circumstance  so  shamed  Pro-    ing  them.     With  rectified  spirit  it  forms,  by 
erin,  that  she  fled,  and  devoted  herself  to  hunt-     the  assistance  of  heat,  a  gelatinous  liquid.     It 
ing.     After  this,  Procris  returned  in  disguise     is  perfectly  insoluble  in  watery  liquors.  When 
to  Cephalus,    who  was  willing   to  disgrace     melted,  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  oil,  and 
lilmself  by  some  unnatural  concessions  to  ob-    in  this  state  is  easily  combined  with  oils  and 
tain  a  dog  and  the  dart  Procris  had  obtained  of    liquid  fats.     It  is  very  inflammable,  and  burns 
F)iana.     Procris  discovered  herself  at  the  mo-     totally  away.     In  the  state  in  which  it  is  ob- 
nient  that  Cephalus  shewed  himself  faithless,     tained  from  the  combs,  it  is  called  yello\7  wax» 
tuid  a  reconciliation  was  easily  made  between     cera  ftava*  and  this,  when  new,  is  of  a  lively 
them.     They  loved   one   another  with  more     yellow  colour,  somewhat  tough,  yet  easy  to 
tenderness  than  before,  and  Cephalus  received    break:  by  age  it  loses  its  fine  colour,  and  be- 
from  his  wife  the  presents  of  Diana.    As  he     comes  harder  and  more  brittle.     Yellow  waxj 
was   particularly  fond  of  hunting*,  he  every     after  being  reduced  into  thin  cakes,  and  bleach- 
morning  repaired  to  the  woods,  and  after  much    ed  by  a  long  exposure  to  the  sun  and  open  air, 
fatigue,  laid  himself  down  in  the  cool  shade,     is  again  melted,  and  formed  into  round  cakes, 
and  earnestly  called  for  Aura^  or  the  refreshing    called  viro;in's  wax,  or  white  wax,  ccra  alba. 
breeze.     This  ambiguous  word  was  mistaken     The  chief  medical  use  of  wax  is  in  plasters, 
for  a  mistress;  and  some  informer  reported  to     unguents,  and  other  like  external  applications, 
the  jealous  Procris,  that  Cephalus  daily  paid  a     partly  for  giving  the  requisite  consistence  to 
visit  to  a  mistress,  whose  name  was  Aura.  Pro-     other  ingredients,  and  partly  on  account  of  its 
cris  believed  the  information,  and  secretly  fol-    own  emollient  quality.     See  Wax. 
lowed  her  husband  into  the  woods.  According        CERAM,  an  island  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
to  custom,  Cephalus  retired  to  the  cool,  and    one  of   the  IVIoluccas,   to  tlie  W.    of    New 
called  after  Aura.     At  the  name  of  Aura,  Pro-    Guinea.     It  is  140  miles  long  and  40  broad. 
cris  eagerly  lifted  up  her  head  to  see  her  ex-    The  Dutch  have  a  fortress  here.     Lat.  3.  0  S. 
pected  rival ;  her  motion  occasioned  a  rustling    Lond.  from  12H  to  129  £. 
among  the  leaves  of  the  hush  that  concealed  her,        CER  AlVI  BYX.     in  zoology,  a  genus  of  the 
Cephalus  listened,  and  thinking  it  to  be  a  wild    class  insecta,  order  coleoptera.     Antennas  se- 
beast,  he  let  fly  his  unerring  dart.   Procris  was     taceous;  feelers  four ;  thorax  spinous  or  gib- 
struck  to  the  heart,  and  instantly  expired  in  the    bous ;  shells  linear.  This  is  a  very  beautiful  and 
arms  of  her  husband,  confessing  that  ill-ground-    finely  variegated  family ;  the  larvas  resemble 
ed  jealousy  ivas  the  cause  of  her  deatli.   {Ovid,     soft,  oblong,  slender  worms,  with  a  scaly  liead 
Hjfgin,) — A  Corinthian  lawyer,  who  assisted    and  six  hard  legs  on  the  fore-part.    They  bore 
Timoleon  in regulatingtherepublicof  Syracuse,     through  the  interior  of  trees,  pulverising  the 
CEPHEUS,  in  fabulous  history,  a  king  of    wood;  and  are  transformed  into  perfect  insects 
Ethiopia,  father  of  Andromeda,  by  Cassiope.     in  the  cavities  they  make:  many  of  them  dif- 
He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  was  chang-     fuse  a  strong  smell,  perceivable  at  a  great  dis* 
ed  into  a  constellation  after  his  death.    (Ovid,     tance,  and  some,  when  taken,  utter  a  kind  of 
J^Iet,)  cry,  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  thorax  on 

Ckpheus,  in  astronomy,  aif  old  northern  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  and  shells.  The 
constellation.  It  is  now  reckoned  to  cmtain  antennas  are  in  some  shorter,  in  others  longer 
0.  0.  3.  7.  10.  20.,  in  all  40  stars  of  the  first  six  than  the  body,  and  in  others,  again,  of  an  equal 
magnitudes.  length.     Nearlv  five  hundred  species ;  scatter- 

f'PPMiwfjs  and  Cbphissus,  a  celebrated    ed  over  the  gfobc;   which  are  conveniently 
\  that  rises  at  Lilaea  in  Phocis,    subdivided  into  the  following  sections : 


C  E  R      .  C  E  R 

.\.  wkh  tecUn  cqnal  to  the  len^b  of  the  tree,  whose  properties  arc  similar  to  those  of 

boHjr,   filiform.     Of  this  section,  those  gum  arable.    See  Prunus. 

iritb  cylindrical  entire  jaw  are  d^nomi oat*  Cerasa  rubra.     The  red  cherry.     The 

ed  by  Fabricins,  prionus :  those  only  with  ripe  fruit  of  the  pninus  cerasus ;  umbellls  sub- 

an  obtuse  one-toothed  jaw,  cerambyx:  pedunculatis,     foliis  ovatolanceolatis   glabris 

those  frith  a  bifid  horny  jaw,  lamia.  conduplicatis,  of  Linn^us.    This  species  pos- 

fi.  with  feelers  as  above,  capitate;  thorax  sessesapleasant,  acid  nlated,  sweet  flavour,  and 

ipinotts.    In  the  Fabrician  system  called  is  extremely  proper  in  fevers,  scurvy,  and  bi- 

riiajriujn.  lious  obstructions.     Red  cherries  are  mostly 

C.  witb  feelers  as  above,  clavate ;   thorax  eaten  as  a  luxury,  and  are  very  wholesome, 
Doanned.    Callidiam.  except  to  those  whose  bowels  are  remarkably 

D.  iridi  feelers  unequal ;  the  two  fore  ones  irritable.    See  Prunus. 

filiform;  the  hind  ones  clarate.    Steno-  CERAST£S.    See  Coluber  cerabtes.  ■ 

conu.    The  shell,  thorax,  scutel  and  back  CERASTiUM,  in  botany,  English  mouse- 

of  these  insects  offers,  in  different  species,  ear,  or  mouse-ear  chickweed,  a  genus  of  the 


aod  bine :  often  elegantly  variegated  and  cular,  gaping  at  the  tip.    None  of  the  mouse- 
striated,  dotted,  or  spotted:    sometimes  ear  chickweeds  make  much  appearance,  and 
hairy,    sometimes    naiced.    This    genus  are  therefore  only  cultivated  in  botanic  gardens, 
moreover  comprehends  insects  of  a  size  There  are  eighteen  species.    Some  of  tliem  ar« 
foperior  to  any  in  the  order  coleoptera,  common  weeds  in  most  parts  of  Europe ;  the 
rxcept  those  in  the  genus    scaraoseus.  smoother  sorts  are  not  disagreeable  to  cattle ; 
Wt  can  select  hnt  a  few  examples.  the  seeds  are  useful  to  birds. 
I.e.  loogimanus.    Long-limbed  cerambyx.  CERASUS,  (unlis)  a  maritime  city  of  Cap- 
Wiv^-ibeaths  beset  with  a  very  fine  brown,  padocia,  from  which  cherries  were  first  brought 
firfsntly  varied  with  red,  black,  and  vellow,  in  to  Rome  by  LucuUus.  (Mela,) 
<liierenily  arranged   stripes;   fore  legs  very  CERATE,  (cera/tcm^  A  composition  some- 
loog,  strong,  black,  with  broad  red  bars :  an-  thing  harder  than  ointment,  and  softer  than 
teiinu  long  and  black.    Length  of  the  insect  plaster.    See  Ceratum. 
froo  head  to  tail  three  inches.  CE'RATED.  a.  (ceratui,  Latin.])  Waxed. 
1 C.  gigas.     Giant  cerambyx ;  wing-shells  CERATION,  a  small  Roman  silver  coin, 
^k-broirn;  every  other  part  "black ;  tbelarsp-  the  third  part  of  an  obolus.    The  same  name 
est  of  the  i^enus  measuring  from  head  to  tail  was  given  by  the  ancients  to  a  small  weight, 
between  six  and  seven  inches.  being  a  seed  of  ceratonia. 

3.  C.  cervicomis.  Colour  dark  chesnut ;  CERATO-GLOSSUS.  See  Htoolossus, 
jivs  very  long,  curved,  spined  or  serrated  like  CERATONIA  SILIQUA.  The  systema- 
those  of  the  sta^-beetle  (lucanus  cervns).  A  tic  name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  sweet- 
native  of  America  and  the  West-India  isles,  pod.  See  Siliqua  dulcis. 
where  its  larva,  like  that  of  the  palm  curculio,  Ceratonia.  Corol-tree.  St.  John's  bread, 
fonni  a  Inscious  article  of  food.  The  more  In  botany,  a  genua  of  the  class  polygamia, 
<>pal(Dt  are  said  sometimes  to  keep  negroes  for  order  moecia.  Herm :  cal vx  five-parted,  corol- 
tM  lole  purpose  of  going  into  the  woods  in  les^:  stamens  five ;  stile  filiform ;  legume 
if^rch  of  them,  and  of  scooping  them  out  of  coriaceous,  many-seeded.  The  nuts  are  large ; 
^Uresin  which  they  reside:  these  trees  are  and  the  natives  put  stones  into  them,  string 
ehitfly  the  plum,  and  siik-cotfon :  they  are  them,  and  fasten  them  about  their  legs  as  an 
cooimonly  known  by  the  name  dioecious,  ornament  when  they  dance. 
Mile  and  female  distinct.  One  species  only ;  CERATOPETALiUM.  In  botanj^,  a  genus 
^  tree  indigenons  to  Sicily  and  the  Levant,  of  the  class  decandria,  order  monogynia.  Calyx 
vitb  primate  leaves,  leaflets  roundish,  entire,  five-parted,  permanent,  bearing  tne  stamens, 
thick,  legume  compressed,  fleshy,  many  celled*  petals  five  pinnatified ;  anthers  sparred ;  capsule 
nkelwa.  ^  4;overed  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  two-celled. 
CBRAMICUS,  a  public  walk,  and  a  place  One  species  only ;  a  tree  of  New  Holland, 
to  bary  those  that  were  killed  in  defence  of  with  opposite,  temate  leaves  {  terminal  pa« 
the'u- country,  at  Athens.  aide. 

CERASA   NIGRA.  Cceresa,   tapatrof  the  CERATOPHYLLUM.     Horn-wort      In 

cherry  tree ;  from  xt^fr^t\  a  town  in  Pontns,  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  monoecia,  order 

vhenoe  Lucttllas  first  brought  them  to  Rome;  hexandria.    Calyx    many-parted,    coroUesa. 

or  from  Iff ,  the  heart ;  from  its  resemblance  to  Male  stamens  from  sixteen  to  twenty:   an- 

itio  shape  and  colour}.    The  black  cherir.  thers  oblong.    Female,  stigma  one,    nearly 

The  ripe  fruit  of  the  prunus  orium;  nmbelns  sessile;  seed  one,  covered  with  bark.     Two 

*e«iHbiis,  foliis  ovalo-laoceolatis,  subtus  pa-  species,  both  natives  of  our  own  country,  and 

Mscentibus,  condnplicatis,  of  Linnius.    The  aquatics. 

fiafour  of  these  h  esteemed  by  many,  and  if  1.  C.  demersum ;  found  in  our  ponds,  with 

sot  uken  in  too  large  quantities,  they  are  ex-  fruit  three-spinedy  segments  of  the  calyx  tooth- 

^taiely  salutary.    A  gam  exudes  from  the  ed« 


CEP 
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pd  with  many-leaved  chaff:  calyx  many-leaved, 
reflected.     One  species  only,  a  native  of  Chili, 

CEPHALOII),  (xi^fltXoiB.i,  from  xi^aXu,  the 
head,  and  uto;,  like).  In  botany.  Head-shaped, 
head-like  ;  capitated,  as  the  poppy. 

CEPHALOMA.     See  Cefalonia. 

CEPHALOPHARYNGEUS.  See  Con- 
strictor PHAKYNGIS  SUPERIOR. 

CEPH ALL'S,  in  fabulous  history,  son  of 
Deioneus,   kinj^    of  Thessalv,   by   Dioniede, 
daughter  of  Xuthus,  married  trocris,  daughter 
of  hrcchtheus,  king  of  Athens,  and  as  some 
assert  of  Mercury  and  Ilerse.     Aurora  fell  in 
love  with  him,  and  carried  him  away;  but  he 
refused  to  listen  to  her  addresses,  and  was  im- 
patient to  return  to  Procris.    The  goddess  sent 
liim  back  ;  and  to  try  the  fidelity  of  his  wife, 
she  made. him  put  on  a  different  form,  and  he 
arrived  at  tlie  house  of  Procris  in  the  habit  of 
a  merchant.     Procris  w^as  deaf  to  every  offer ; 
till  she  suffered  herself  to  be  seduced  by  the 
gold  of  this  stranger,  who  discovered  himself 
tiie  very  moment  that  Procris  had  yielded  up 
her  virtue.    This  circumstance  so  shamed  Pro- 
cris, that  she  fled,  and  devoted  herself  to  hunt- 
ing.    After  thiF,  Procris  returned  in  disguise 
to  Cephalus,    who  was  willing    to  disgrace 
himself  by  some  unnatural  concessions  to  ob- 
tain a  dog  and  the  dart  Procris  had  obtained  of 
Diana.     Procris  discovered  horsclf  at  the  mo- 
ment that  Cephalus  shewed  himself  faithless, 
and  a  reconciliation  was  easily  made  between 
them.    They  loved  one  another  with  more 
tenderness  than  before,  and  Cephalns  received 
from  his  wife  the  presents  of  Diana.    As  he 
was  particularly  fond  of  hunting,  he  every 
morning  repaired  to  the  woods,  ani  after  much 
fatigue,  laid  himself  down  in  the  cool  shade, 
and  earnestly  called  for  Aura,  or  the  refreshing 
breeze.     This  ambiguous  word  was  mistaken 
for  a  mistress;  and  some  informer  reported  to 
the  jealous  Procris,  that  Cephalus  daily  paid  a 
visit  to  a  mistress,  whose  name  was  Aura.  Pro- 
cris believed  the  information,  and  secretly  fol- 
lowed her  husband  into  the  woods.  According 
to  custom,  Cephalus  retired  to  the  cool,  and 
called  after  Aura.     At  the  name  of  Aura,  Pro- 
cris eagerly  lifted  up  her  head  to  see  her  ex- 
pected rival ;  her  motion  occasioned  a  rustling 
among  the  leaves  of  the  hush  that  concealed  her, 
Cephalus  listened,  and  thinking  it  to  be  a  wild 
beast,  he  let  fly  his  unerring  dart.   Procris  was 
struck  to  the  heart,  and  instantly  expired  in  the 
arms  of  her  husband,  confessing  that  ill-ground- 
ed jealousy  was  the  cause  of  her  death.   {Ovid, 
J^ygin.) — A  Corinthian  lawyer,  who  assisted 
Timoleon  in  regulatingthe  republicof  Syracuse. 

CEPHE Us,  in  fabulous  history,  a  king  of 
Ethiopia,  father  of  Andromeda,  by  Cassiop 
He  was  one  of  the  Argonants,  and  was  chaii 
ed  into  a  constellation  after  his  death.    (Ov 
Met.) 

Cbphbus,  in  astronomy,  aif  old  nortf- 
constellation.    It  is  now  reckoned  to  e  i 
0.  0.  3.  7. 10.  20.,  in  all  40  stars  of  the  (n 
magnitudes. 

CF''  "pRTssus,  a  cel«' 

rive  at  Lil«a  in  ' 


and  after  passing* at  the  north 
mount    Parnassus,    enters   Bn 
flows  into  the  lake  Copais.     T 
particularly  fond  of  this  river, 
called  the  goddesses  of  the  < 
was  a  river  of  the  same  natr 
another  in  Argolisi.  {Strab. 

CEPION,  in  ancient  m- 
particular  air,  designed  to 
cithara. 

CEPOLA.  In  zoology 
pisces,  order  thoracica. 
pressed  ;  teeth  curved,  i 
membrane  with  six  rays : 
the  belly  hardly  as  Iod 
species:  inhabitants  o» 
Adriatic;  generally  f 
between  four  or  five  < 
and  testaceous  anim<> 

CERA,  (cera,  wa 
solid  concrete  sub**, 
tables  by  bees  ;  and 
after  the  honey  is  i, 
ing  them.     With 
the  assistance  of  I 
is  perfectly  insol 
melted,  it  assuii 
in  this  state  is  • 
liquid  fats.     It 
totally  away, 
tained  from  tli 
cera  flava^  a' 
yellow  coloi. 
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rn.itfers,  on  those  days.    The  cerfalt4  iMSsed- 

tlie  (Greeks  to  the  Romans,  who  held  tliem 

•^:i\'%  surcessivfly,  in  the  spring. 

I.liI'M,   (rerebcUum^   dim.    of 

"'r  hrain  or  cerebellum.    A 

'•  usT  ;is  the  brai'i; 

•  •!  I  cortical  and  me- 

•  r»i*ptttm  into  a 

I  ted  under  the 

tpital  fossa.     In 

rvcd  the  crura  ce* 

I  he  vaWuta  magna 

t  ae  Yfrmi formes. 

irabrum ;  from  x«;a, 

\  large  round  viscus, 

.1  ri^ht  and  left  hemi- 

i(»  SIX  lobes,  two  an- 

.  I  wo  posterior  ;sitnatrd 

.111(1  surrounded  by  the 

and  tunica  arachnuidcs. 

I'tical  substance,  which  is 

liillarr,  which  is  internal. 

N  called  yentricles ;  two  an* 

nich  are  divided  from  each 

'.in  licidum,  and  in  which  is 

IS  formed  of  blood-vessels; 

•  n'is  a  space  between  the  tha- 

iticorum.    The  princinal  pro- 

irain  are,  the  corpus  culloMim, 

.ninence,  conspicuous  upon  lay- 

«-  hemispheres  of  the  bruin;  the 

:t.i,  two  striated  proiiiberancch,  one 

.."rpart  of  each  lateral  ventricle  ; 

11  nervorum  opticorum,  two  whitish 

«  i)ehind  the  former,  wtitchtenniuate 

'  \c  nerves ;  the  corpora  quadrigemina, 

lullary  projections  called  by  the  an- 

iiitesand  testes;  a  little  cerebrine  tu- 

"  'ying  upon  the  nates,  called  the  pineal 

: ;  and  lastly,  the  crura  cerebri,  two  me- 

.  r  y  columns  irbtch  proceed  from  the  basis 

*  le  brain  to  the  medulla  oblongata.    The 

.  ■  iirine  arteries  are  branches  of  the  carotid 

'.•1  vertebral  arteries.    The  veins  of  the  head 

.  -r  called  sinusses,  which  return  their  blood 

into  the  internal  jugulars.    The  use  of  the 

brain    is    to  give  off  nine  pain  of  nerves 

tlirough  whose  means  the  various  senses  are 

performed,  and  muscular  motion  excited.  See 

Anatomy. 

^  C'E'KRCL^TH. «.  (from  cere  and  cloth.) 
Cloth  smeared  over  with  glutinous  matter. 
•  .i[i-'  (Bacon.) 

'•..y       CE'REMENT  *.  (from  cer<i,  Latin,  wax.) 
.M'sus    Cloths  dipped  in  melted  wax,  with  which  dead 
.  ( nate    bodies  were  infolded, 
rgin, 
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Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance,  but  tell 
( .ine  CO-    Why  canonised  bones,  buried  in  earth, 
.11(1  which    Have  burst  their  ceremenUJ** 

Sbakspkare. 
.  wax.)  To 

CEREMCVNIAL.  a.  (from  ceremony,)  L 

{%  of  Ceres,    Relating  to  ceremony;   ritual  {Soutk,)    2. 

.'.     What  was    Formal ;  observant  of  old  forms  (Dry den), 

nut  they  were         CsRiMO^NtAL.   #.  ffrom    ceremony.)    1. 

so  that  It  was    Outward  form ;  external  lijrfat  (Swift).  2.  The 

ill  le  in  conjugal    order  for  rites  ar  '"  ^maii  church. 


C  E  R  C  E  R 

C'KRrMO'XI  ALNESS,  s.  The  quality  oi  tlie  most  dissolute  country  in  the  world,  and 

bt'in'j'  cprpmonial.  instiuctod    Triptolenms   of  Elcusis  in   every 

Cl'li  l''M(  I'NIOI'S.  a.  (from  ccroywinj.)  1.  tliiu^-  uliich  concerned  a  <^ricaltare.  She  tauffht 
(.^onsistino- of  outward  ritrs  (S(tHtfi)  2.  Full  him  how  to  ploui^h  the  <:fround,  to  sow  and 
of  r«  rtiiiony  ;  awful  (^Shak.yjtrnre.')  '^.  Atfeu-  reap  tiie  corn,  to  niake  hread,  and  to  take  par- 
tiv«^  to  outward  rites(.S7/'/A'.vy/r//>f.)  4.  (.'ivil;  ticuljr  care  of  fruit-trees.  After  these  instruc- 
formally  respcrtrnl  (jh/di.yofi.)  5.  Civil  and  tions,  she  i^ave  Iiim  her  chariot,  and  command- 
formal  to  a  fault  (N/'///r//.)  ed  him  to  travel  all  over  the  world,  and  com- 

CI'.K  l'2.M(J'Nl()l  SLV.  «(/.    lu  a  eeremoni-  municate  his  knowledge  of  agriculture  to  the 

ousmaiiner;   form;illv,  respectfully  (•SA^/A'-v).  rude    inhahitants,    wlio    hitherto   lived  upon 

t'KKKMO^MULSMv^S.  *.  Addieteduess  acorns  and  the  roots  of  the  earth.  (See  Trip- 

to  ceremony  ;  tlie  use  of  toomueh  ceremony.  tolemus.)  IJer  heneficence  to  mankind  made 

(JKKEMOXY,  an  assenihlage  of  several  ac-  Ceres  respected,  and  Sicily  was  supposed  to  be 

tions,   forms,  and  circumstances,  serving   to  the  favourite  retreat  of  the g-oddess,  in  the  wa- 

render  a  thinij-  more  mai^Miificent  and  solemn,  ters  of  the  fountain,  where  the  commemoration 

In  1040,  M.  Ponce  puhtished  a  history  of  an-  of  the  rape  was  celebrated  about  the  beginning" 

cient  ceremonies,  tracing  the  rise,  growth,  and  of  the  liarvest,  and  the  search  of  Ceres  at  the 

introfhirtion  of  each  rite  into  the  church,  and  time  that  corn  is  sown  in  the  earth.     Attica, 

its  gradual  advancement  towards  superstition,  which  had  been  so  eminently  distinguished  by 

Many  of  them  were  borrowed  from  Judaism;  the  goddess,  gratefuUv  remembered  herfavour* 

hut   more,   seemingly,   from   paganism.     Dr.  in  the  celebration  of  tlie  Eleusinian  mysteries. 

IMifldleton  has  given   a  line  discourse  on  the  (Sec  Eleusinia.)     Ceres  also  performed  the 

conformity  between  the  pagan  and  popish  cc-  duties  of  a  legislator,  and  the  Sicilians  found 

remonies,  which  he  excm[)iihes  in  the  use  of  the  advantages   of  her  salutary  laws;  hence, 

incense,  holy  water,  lamp-,  and  candles,  be-  her  surname  of  Thesmophora.  Siie  is  the  same 

fore  the  shrines  of  saints,  votive  gifts  or  of-  as  the  Isis  of  the  Egyptians,  and  lier  worship 

ferinL'"s  round  the  shrines  of  the  deceased,  &c.  it  is  said,  was  first  brouglit  into  Greece  by 

Jn  ellect,  the  altars,  the  images,  crosses,  pro-  Erechtheus.    While  the  ^orn  was  yet  in  grass, 

cosious,  miracles,  and  legends  ;  nay,  even  the  they  offered  her  a  ram,  after  the  victim  had 

very   hierarchy,  pontificate,  religious  orders,  been  led  three  times  round  the  field.     Ceres 

N:c.  of  the  present  Uomans,  he  shous,  are  all  was  represented  with  a  garlandof  ears  of  corn 

co;  ied  from  their  heathen  ancestors.  on  her  head,  holding  in  one  hand   a  lighted 

Ceiie.momes  (Master  of  the,)  an  officer  iH-  torch,  and  in  the  otlier  a  poppy,   which  was 

stituted  by  king  James  I.,  for   the   more   ho-  sacred  to  her.    She   was   supposed   to   be  the 

nourable  reception  of  ambassadors  and  stran-  same  as  Rhea,  Tellus,  Cybele,  BonaDea,  Bere- 

^er>  of  quality.     He  wears   about  his   neck  a  cynthia,  is:c.    The  Romans  paid  her  great ado- 

chaiu  of  gold,  with  a  medal  under  the  crown  ration,  anil  her  festivals  were  yearly  celebrated 

of  (iicat  liritain,  having  on    one  side  an  em-  by  the  Roman  matrons  in  the  month  of  April, 

blem  of  peace,  with  this  motto, /^*Y/////f7c//fc//  during  eight  days.     Ceres  is  metaphorically 

and  on  tiie  other  an  enjblem  of  war,  with  Vicu  called  bread  and  corn,  as  the  word  liacchus  is 

ct  }nuH  droit :  his  salary  is  oOOl.   ])er  anmun.  sometinjes  used  to  signify  wine.     (Apollod, 

J-Je  lias  an  assistant,  whose  saiiiry  is  1411.  13s.  Pans.  Hcsiod.  ^c.) 

and  it\.  per  annum  ;  and  under  them  both  is  a         'I'he  noble  fragment  of  this  goddess's  statue, 

marsliul  of  the  ceremonies,  having  a  salary  of  anciently  Wi)rshi])ped  in  her  renowed  temple 

J  001.  per  anmiin.  at  Eleusis,  was  brought  to  England  and  placed 

CKI(E(JSIS,  (x(:y.fjJ7,;,  frouj  xv^o^  a  tail,)  in  a  proper  situation,  in  the  Caud>ridge  univer- 

A  disease  of  the  clitoris  by  which  it  becames  sity  library,  through  the  skill  and  perseverance 

t'nlar::ed,  and  hangs  from  the  vagina  like  a  tail,  of  Dr.  E.  Clarke  of  that  university.   The  frag-- 

CKIMvS,  in  mythology,  the  goddess  of  corn  ment  is  one  pieee  of  marble,  seven  feet  hig-h 

.'ind  of  harvests,  was  daughter  of  Saturn  and  from  the  top  of  the  calathu^,  which   rests  on 

"\'esl;i.     She  had  a  daughter  by  Jupiter,  whom  the  itead,  to  the  bottom,  which   terminates  at 

she  called  Pherephata,  fruit-bearing,  and  after-  the  girdle   a   little  below    the    breasts.     Tlie 

wards  Proserpine.     'I'liis  daughter  was  carried  height  of  the  calathus  is  about  two  feet;  the 

away  by  l*lut(\  as  she  was  gathering  flowers  head  is  one  foot   six   inches;  the   calathus    is 

in  tlie  j)iains  near  Enna.     The  rape  of  Proser-  ornamented  with  spikes  of  corn,  the  lothus,the 

|»ine  was  grievous  to  Ceres,  her  search  after  her  latus,  leaves  of  olive,  and  a  vase.  The  features 

toilsotne  and  laborious,  until  the  nymph  Are-  of  the  face  are  obliterated  ;  the  hair  is  collect- 

thusa  informed  her  that  her  daughter  had  been  cd  in  one  large  tress,  which  is  tied   and   falls 

cariicd  away  by  Pluto.  As  the  grant  of  Proser-  between  the  shoulders  ;  her  tunic  is  secured  by 

pi ne*s  restoration  was  of  no  effect  because  she  a  bandage,  crossed  between  the   breasts  and 

liad  eaten  of  pomegranate  in  the  kingdom  of  Imttoned  with  a  Medusa's  head;  the  zone   a 

Pluto  ;  the  grierof  Ceres  for  the  loss  of  her  little    lower   terminates   the  fragment.      This 

daughter  was  so  great,  that  Jupiter  granted  statue  was  the  workmanship  of  Phidias. 
Proserpine  to  pass  six  months  with  her  mother,         Ceres  ferdinandea,  the  name  given  by 

and  the  rest  of  the  year  with  Pluto.   To  repair  M.  Piazzi,  of  Palerum,  to  a  planet  which  ho 

tlie  htss  which  mankind   had  suffered  by   her  discovered  on  the  1st  of  January,  1801. 
at>senep,  during  licr  enquiries  after  Proserpine,         ftl.  Piazzi,  in  a  brief  account  be  has  publish-. 

zlje  goddess  went  to  Attica,  which  was  become  cd  of  the  discovery  of  this  planet,  slates  that. 
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'  <*n^agcd  for  nin«  years  \n  verifr-  These  elements  oomBpond  perhaps,  all  tAr^ 

*^s  of  the  stars  as  collected  in  tlie  camstances  considered,  as  nearly  u  oarht  to 

•  ioos  astronomers,    he    was  be  expected ;  yet,  it  must  be  confessed  that 

f  of  Janaary,lb01,  amon^^  the  elements  according  to  M.  Oaiiss  are  not  in 

*th  in  tlie  catalogue  of  due  proportion  to  each  other.    8ee  the  article 

-  abb6  De  la  Caille,  Astkonomt. 

<  tar  was  preceded  From  the  observations  of  Dr.  Herschel,  it  is 

to  his  usual  cus-  probable  that  the  diameter  of  this  planet  is 

especially  as  much  less  than  that  of  the  moon :  it  appeared 

^serration,  under  a  disc  of  less  than  2^'.    Yet  small  as  is 

*^  colour  tliis  planet,  M.  Shroetcr  suspects  it  has  two 

many  satellites. 

ide.  It  has  been  expected  for  nearly  ft  century 

1 1  that  such  a  discovery  as  this  of  M.  Piaxai  woald 

:  < ; ;  be  made  by  some  dilirent  astronomer.    Mac- 

-«  ticl  laurin,   Lambert,  Bcde,    Zach,    LofR,  ftnd 

<y  'ifinot  otliers  liave  supported  the  conjecture.    And 

'.  th  (ii>tance,  six  astronomers  assembled  at  Xiliensbal,  In 

[  •.  1  Ixcn  comoiit-  September,  1 800,  resolved  to  establish  asociety 

I  ttti-  preceding  day.  of  24  practical  astronomers  dispersed  througln 

i;  iiu  some  idea  ttiat  it  out  different  parts  of  Europe,  for  the  express 

.1  {•••w  planet.    In  the  even«  purpose  of  searching  out  this  planet  between 

- 'ur.jocture  was  confirmed,  and  Mars  and  Jupiter:  they  elected  Shroeter  as 

'I  ..M'li  it  was  not  a  fixed  star,  tlie tr  prestdent,  and  Dr.  Zach  was  chosen  their 

- ,   U'lore  he  would  speak  of  it,  he  secretary.    See  Phil.  Mag.  Nos.  45  and  46 1 

'.  till  the  evening  of  the  4th,  on  which  Nich.  Journal,  N.  S.  Nos.  3  and  4;  and  O. 

..    umI  the  satisfiu:tion  of  finding  that  it  liad  Gregory's  Astron.  p.  242, 

Diuved  according  to  the  same  laws  which  it  had  CEKET,  a  town  of  Franre,  in  the  depart* 

observed  on  the  preceding  days.    At  this  time  ment  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  with  a  maffni- 

tbe  motion  was  retros^rade;  but  on  the  10th  of  fice^t  bridge  of  one  arch  over  the  Tet.    Lat. 

January  it  became  direct.    He  continued  to  42.  36  N.    Lon.  2.  46  E. 

observe  the  planet  till  the  13th  of  February,  CBRIA,  in  entomology.    See  Motca. 

when  be  was  obliged  by  illness  to  discontinue  CERIGNOLA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Capi- 

his  observations.    M.  Fiaxri  then  transmitted  tanata,  celebrated  by  Horace  for  its  excellent 

aixouats  of  bis  observations  to  several  cele*  bread.    Near  this  town  are  the  ruins  of  the 

brated  astronomers,  in  order  that  they  might  ancient  Salope,  still  called  Salpe. 

calculate  the  orbit  of  the  new  star,  and  trace  CERIGO,  an  island  in  the  Archipelago, 

imtits  progress  in  the  heavens :  but  it  eluded  anciently  called  Cytherea,  noted  for  being  the 

every  search  that  was  made  for  it,  until  Decem-  birthplace  of  Helen,  and,  as  the  poets  say,  of 

ber  7th,  when  it  was  re-discovered  by  the  assi-  Venus.     It  is  45  miles  about ;  very  mountain- 

duous  Dr.  Zach,  of  Saxc-Gotha ;  and  soon  af-  ous,  and  its  soil  dry.    Lat.  36.  2u  N.    Lon* 

ter  it  was  observed  by  Dr.  Gibers,  at  Bremen ;  23.  22  E. 

by  Mechain,  at  Paris;  by  the  roval  astrono-  CEKiNTHE.    Honey-wort.    In  botany,  a 

Dier,  at  Greenwich ;  by  Dr'  Herschel,at  Slough;  genus  of  the  class  pentandria,  order  monognia. 

and  by  various  other  persons  both  in  England  Corol  with  a  tubular  swelling  border;  the 

and  Scotland.  throat  pervious ;  seeds  two,  twoH:c11ed.  Three 

Inclination  of  orbit  •  0*  10*  37'  flowers,  usually  propagated  ny  seeds  sown  in 
Node  -  •  2  21  6  the  autumn  in  warm  oorders. 
Epoch  of  IbOl  .  2  17  19  CERINTHIANS,  a  sect  that  took  their 
Aplielion  •  .  10  26  9  name  from  Cerinthus,  cotemporary  with  St, 
Passage  of  the  aphelionl  ^  g  honn  ^ohn  ;  who  formed  a  singular  system  of  doc« 
.^nuary  1,  I80i  J  *  trine  and  discipline,  by  combining  the  doc- 
Eccentricity  of  orbit  -  0.0791  trines  of  Christ  with  tlic  opinions  and  errors  of 
Mean  distance  -  2.7677  the  Jews  and  Gnostics. 
Revolution               •                 4*606  years  Cerinthus  ascribed  the  creation  of  the  world 

Ele^accoriingto  G.Uu.  ^„'^:ilt^::,tt\£i:f^.n:^ SS^ 

Inclination  of  orbit        •        0"   10*36'   57''  traordinary  virtues  and  powers,  out  afterwards 

Mode           •             -            2    21      0    44  became  ^K>state  and  degraded.    He  supposed 

Epoch  of  1801            •            2    16    28      0  that  Jesus  was  a  mere '  man,  born  of  Joseph 

Biean  anomaly               -        3     15    55      0  and  Mary ;  but  that,  in  his  baptism,  Chnst 

Aphelion               •               10    26    27    38  who  was  one  of  the  iEons,  descended  upon  him 

Eccentricity           •           -           0*0825017  in  the  form  of  a  dove ;  and  that  he  was  com* 

Equation            •           •               9*  28'  missioned  to  oppose  the  degenerate  god  of  the 

Distance            •                 •                 2*7354  Jews,  and  to  destroy  his  empire.    In  conse* 

Hevolution           •         •          1681'  IS^  9*  quencc  of  which,  by  his  instigation,  the  man 
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fiOsed  of  earth  varnished  within,  and  are  widest  in  oil.     In  the  manufacture  of  ceruse,  it  is  frc- 

at  the  top.     At  one  third  of  their  heif^ht  are  quently  adulterated  ivith  whitinir;  and  in  most 

three  projecting"  points  in  the  middle,  intended  cases  a  little  lamp-hlack  is  added,  to  give  it  that 

to  support  the  leaden  plates.     The  apartment  grey  tint  which  is  more  ae^rceable  to  the  eye. 

in  winch  the   operation  is  performed  is   fre-  M.  Van  Mons  states,  that  if  lead  ashes  he 

quently  open  towards  one  ot  its  sides,  and  is  dissolved  in  a  sufhcient  quantity  of  dilute  nitric 

dividecl  into  difterent  compartments  by  means  acid,  assisted  hy  a  gentle  heat,  and  the  solution 

of  pillars,  which  support  strong  platforms  in-  be   filtered,   and   then   precipitated   by  chalk 

tended  to  contain  the  beds  in  which  the, pots  brought  to  an  impalpable  powder  by  levia^a- 

are  placed.     Upon  a  bed  formed  in  each  com-  tion,  the  precipitate,  when  washed  and  dried, 

partment  with  straw,  which  has  served  as  lit-  will  be  the  purest  and  most  beautiful  ceruse 

ter,  and  which  is  raised  to  about  the  height  of  possible. 

three  feet,  and  well  trodden  down,  are  disposed  Mr.  Richard  Fishwick,  of  Newcastle  upon 
a  range  of  pots,  without  stuffing  the  empty  Tvne,  has  obtained  a  patent  to  secure  to  him- 
spaces  with  the  dung.  The  pots  are  then  filW  self  the  advantage  of  substituting  exhausted 
with  vinegar  to  the  height  ot  about  two  inches,  tanner's  bark  in  the  room  of  horse-litter,  or 
so  as  to  reach  the  projecting  points  already  mixing  a  proportion  of  one  with  the  other, 
mentioned;  after  which  a  very  thin  plate  of  It  has  been  attempted  to  substitute  the  heat 
lead  is  introduced  into  each  of  them,  rolled  up  of  a  furnace  for  that  of  dung,  particularly  in 
in  a  spiral  form,  and  supported  on  these  projec-  the  north  of  Europe ;  but  though  this  method 
tions.  The  pots  are  afterwards  covered  with  possesses  the  advantage  of  producing  no  ex- 
plates  of  lead,  somewhat  thicker  than  the  for-  halation  which  can  alter  the  colour  of  the  oxyd, 
mer.  Upon  this  first  stratum  of  dung  is  raised  a  it  is  yet  probable  that,  on  the  whole,  a  moist 
second,  of  about  one  foot  in  thickness,  which  heat  is  preferable  to  a  dry  one. 
is  also  trodden  down  with  care  in  order  to  M.  Cnaptal  affirms  that  he  has  practised  the 
render  it  more  compact ;  other  pots  are  like-  following'  method  on  a  large  scale  for  several 
wise  arranged  on  this  bed,  and  from  five  to  years.  One  hundred  parts  of  muriat  of  soda 
seven  beds  are  raised  in  the  same  manner,  their  (common  salt)  are  dissolved  in  four  times  that 
sides  and  tops  being  covered  so  that  each  range  quantity  of  cold  water  ;  with  this  solution,  or 
of  pots  is  surrouoaed  with  about  one  foot  of  part  of  it,  iis  may  be  required,  are  mixed  and 
dung.  The  beds  are  of  such  a  size  that  each  kneaded  400  parts  of  pounded  litharge  (semi- 
can  receive  six  or  eight  hundred  pots.  They  vitreous  oxyd  of  lead),  and  the  soft  paste  thus 
are  always  placed  against  the  pillars  of  the  formed  is  left  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  repose; 
wooden  platforms,  in  order  to  support  the  bed  the  mixture  is  then  shaken  almost  incessantly, 
in  proportion  as  it  is  raised,  and  the  same  pre-  and  the  remainder  of  the  solution  of  muriat  is 
caution  is  used  in  taking  them  down  again,  added  in  proportion  as  it  thickens,  and  for  want 
When  the  fermentation  appears  to  languish,  the  of  that  some  pure  water.  The  mixture  whitens, 
beds  are  watered  with  the  urine  of  horses,  and  and  swells  up,  and  the  litharge  disappears  ;  at 
the  openings  into  the  apartmenti  closed  up.  the  end  of  24  hours  boiling  water  is  poured 
The  pots  are  left  in  the  beds  during  a  month  upon  it,  to  extract  the  soda ;  and  is  then  evapo- 
or  six  weeks.  At  first  the  mass  swells  up  from  rated  to  obtain  the  alkali.  The  muriate  of  lead 
the  great  extrication  of  carbonic  acid  gas:  the  which  is  fornied  assumes  a  beautiful  yellow 
fermentation  in  a  short  time,  however,  is  mode-  colour  by  calcination  and  melting,  and  Is  very 
rated,  and  remains  stationary;  the  average  heat  useful  in  the  arts.  If  a  little  sulphuric  acid, 
in  the  mass  is  about  40  degrees  of  Reaumur,  or  very  much  diluted,  is  poured  upon  this  muriat, 
122*  of  Fahrenheit.  After  taking  the  beds  to  the  sulphate  which  is  formed  assumes  in  a 
pieces,  the  plates  are  transferred  to  solid  tables,  moment  the  colour  of  a  very  agreeable  white, 
where  the  white  stratum  formed  on  the  surfaces  and  becomes  of  extreme  fineness.  It  mav  then 
of  the  lead  is  detached  by  striking  them  above  be  washed  and  pounded,  or  moulded  intoloaves 
with  a  hammer;  care  being  taken  to  moisten  for  sale.  Tliis  sulphate  maybe  improved  by 
the  plates  with  water,  in  order  that  the  oxyd  decomposition  with  potash  or  soda,  which  pro- 
may  not  be  raised  in  powder.  The  leaden  duces  a  white  oxyd,  pure  and  very  heavy,  dif- 
f)lates  with  which  the  pots  were  covered  ex-  fering  very  little  from  the  best  white  lead  of 
libit  a  more  hard  and  compact  crust.  (^Chaptal.')  the  shops.  Application  of  Chem.  to  the  Arts, 
The  substance  thus  produced  is  what  is  called  IV.  317 — li^. 

the  white-lead,  which  when  further  prepared  Ceruse  is  much  used  by  the  painters,  both  in 

by  washing  and  grinding,  is  teruieJ  ceruse,  oil  and  water-colours ;  and  no  substance  has 

The  grinding  is  performed  in  the  wet  state,  yet  been  discovered  which  is  so  well  adapted  to 

almost  as  snuff  is  ground  in  the  dry,  by  a  large  this  purpose,  wiiether  for  internal  or  external 

horizontal  wheel,  whose  power  is  derived  eitiier  use.    The  discovery  of  some  other  white  for  an 

from  horses,  steam,  wind,  or  water,  with  cogs  oil-colour  is  desirable,  on  account  of  the  injury 

turning  from  8  to  1(5  or  more   pestle-shaped  which  the  workmen  employed  in  the  manufac- 

pieces  of  metal  which  revolve  in  mortars  in  ture  and  the  use  of  ceruse  sustain  from  its  de- 

which  the  ceruse  is  put.     After  levigation,  it  leterious  exhalations,  which,  in  common  with 

is  dried  by  a  stove  with  pans,  or  by  other  means,  other  preparations  of  lead,  produce  that  dreads 

and  is  then  ready  for  sale.   Some  manufacturers  ful  disease  which  is  known  as  the  colic  of  mi- 


have  a  pair  of  horizontal  stones  like  those  of    nerals,  or  of  painters.     See  Colic. 
the  flour-mills,  for  the  purpose  of  grinding  it        To  guard,  at  least  in  some  measure, 


against 
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tbesa  pernicions  effer ts,  it  liu  been  recom-  ears  irithin  white,  liaiiy.    Inhabits  the  woody 

meDtled  that  the  colours  ihonHnefcr  be  j^und,  moantaini  of  Hercaniii,  Rnssia,  and  Siberia; 

bat  in  spaciotu  apartments,  and  never  in  a  dry  becomes  hoary  in  winter,  and  descends  into  the 

state ;  tnat  the  face  be  covered  with  a  mask ;  plains ;  larger  than  the  common  roe. 

and  that  the  operator  place  himself  in  a  current  S.  C.  alces.    Moose.    Elk.     Horns  palmate 

of  air  which  may  carry  off  the  Taponrs  as  they  with  short  beams,  or  beamless ;  throat  carun- 

rise.    M.  Cbaptal  and  others  have  observed  cnlate  ;  ears  long,  large,  npright,  slouching ; 

that  the  odonr  of  vinegar  speedily  corrects  the  upper  lip  broad,  square,  deeply-furrowed,  hang- 

pfrnicions  effects  of  these  exhalations,  by  com-  ing  over  the  mouth ;  nose  broad,  nostrils  large ; 

Dioing  with,  and  precipitating  them.  neck  short,  slouching,  with  an  upright  mane : 

Lonl  Dandonald  invented  an  easy  method  of  tail  very  short,  spurious  hoofs  large,  loose,  mak- 

Iirrparing  ceruse,  in  which  he  directs  common  ing  a  rattling  noise  in  travelling.     Inhabits 

eaa  to  be  reduced  to  a  calx,  but  not  too  6nt,  Europe,  America,  and  Asia,  as  far  as  Janan  ; 

and  to  have  a  proportion  of  five-sixth  parts  size  of  a  horse :  gentle  except  when  teased  by 

thereofi  intimately  mixed  with  muriat,  or  so-  the  gad*fly;  feeds  on  twigs  and  branches  of  trees 

Intion  of  potash.    In  this  state  he  directs  it  to  and  marsh-plants;  goes  on  its  hoofs  with  a 

be  frequently  stirred,  in  order  to  hare  the  new  shambling'  gait  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  a  day ; 

targes  of  the  mixture  exposed  to  the  carbonic  skin  hard,  almost  able  to  resist  a  musket  ball ; 

sndofatmospberic  air;  as  his  lordship  observes,  flesh  good  ;  greatest  height  seventeen  hands, 

that  tbe  effects  of  the  carbonic  acid  on  the  al-  greatest  weight  twelve  hundred  and  thirty 

kali  exisdng  in  the  present  state  of  the  mixture  pounds.   The  horns  have  occasionally  measur- 

isessentially  necessary,  in  order  to  effect  the  in-  ed  thirty-two  inches  in  length;  the  female 

tended  purpose.     In  this  state  it  is  to  be  fre-  somewhat  smaller.    Another  variety  with  pal- 

qopBtly  Mtrinkled  with  water ;  and,  after  the  mate  horns,  beams  long ;  anthers  flattened ; 

calx  has  been  lonr  enongh  immersed  with  the  palm-snags  long ;  one  on  the  inner  edge  of 

morivte  to  be  sufficiently  operated  upon,  the  each  palm.    The  animal  no  longer  known  to 

mnriate  is  to  be  levigated  oy  common  water  be  in  existence ;  but  the  horns  frequently  dug 

frsm  the  calx,  and  to  be  concentrated  by  eva-  out  of  the  peat-bogs  in  Ireland  ;lar]rer  than 

poration,  in  order  to  be  made  use  of  at  a  future  those  of  the  common  elk.     See  Nat.  Hist.  PI. 

period  with  other  calx.  The  calx  is  to  be  after-  LXXI. 

wards  gtonnd.  levigated,  and  dried  for  use.  3.  C  elephus.  Stag.   Of  this  species  several 

For  thift  discovery  his  lordship  obtained  «  varieties, 

patent  on  the  9lh  of  Aagust  1797;  and  the  «•  Horns  branched,  round,  recurvate. 

sQcccss  which  has  attended  the  former  patents  C.  Larger ;  hair  on  the  neck  longer, 

of  this  scientific  nobleman  leads  us  to  conclude,  y.  Less  ;  body  brown, 

that  the  present  discovery  is  entitled  to  the  at-  8.  Horns  very  ample, 

tentionof  the  public.  «.  Siie  of  a  common  dog;  inhabits  China. 

Cerose  is  sometimes  employed  medicinally.  In    all    body  above    tawny-brown,    beneath 

in  form  of  powder  and  ointment,  to  children  whitish,  rarely  all  white ;  fawn  spotted  with 

srbose  skin  is  fretted.    It  should,  however,  be  white  ;    the    Jachrynial    duct    rery  distinct ; 

Q9ed  cautiously,  as  there  is  great  reason  to  be-  branches  increasing  io  muabcr  every  vear.   In- 

lieve  that  complaints  of  the  bowels  of  children  habits  Europe,  >iorth  America,  ana  Asia,  in 

originate  from  its  absorption.  herds  of  many  felbales,  with  their  young  under 

Csaussa  acbtata.      Sacchamm  satumi.  the  guidance  of  one  oiale^  eWims  well :  gentle, 

Sagar  of  lead.    This  is  an  acetate  of  lead,  tiul  except  during  the  season  of  the  gad-fly ;  fights 

therefore  called  aeeiis  plumbu  in  the  new  ch**  lurionsdy  for  the  females,  which  are  seldom 

mical  nomenclature.    It  possesses  adstringcat  homed ;  fenule  gravid  eight  months ;  brings 

and  sedatire  powers, and  IS  given  inlemallf,  tn  one,  rarely  two  young;  drops  its  horns  m 

very  siaall  doscf,  in  hsemorrhagic  complaints.  Febniary  or  March,  and  recovere  them  fnllr 

Oteat  attention  should  be  paid  to  keeping  the  b^  July ;  of  elegant  shape,  three  feet  and  half 

boirela  open  during  its  exhibition,  for  u  other*  lu^h. 

wise  proJnces  the  colicapictonim.  Externally,  4.  C.  tarandus.    Rein-deer.    Of  this  also 

it  is  employed  as  a  powerful  resolvent  in  in-  there  are  several  varieties, 

flammatory  afiwtions.  a.  Horns  branched,  round,  recarvate,  sun- 

CBHVUS.    Deer.    In  zoology,  a  genua  of  mils  palmate, 

the  class  mammalia,  order  pecora.      Homt  ^.  Horns  entirely  round,  covered  with  a  hairy 

lolid,  braaehed,  annual ;  tip  thicker,  and  cover-  ikin. 

ed  with  a  downy  skin  I  fure-teeth,  lower  eight;  y.  Horas  straight,  with  one  branch  at  the 

toskless,  or  9ffK  tusk  soliury.    The  animals  base  turned  back. 

of  this  kind  Jivjp  in  woods;   fight  with  the  In  all  of  them  body  brown  above,  gradually 

horas ;  stamp  with  the  fore^feet ;  and  baTe  no  growing  whiter  witn  age ;  mouth  and  body 

Sill-bladder ;    flesh   tender  and  wholesome,  below  white ;  tail  white,  hair  thick,  under  tlie 

leven  species.  neck  long ;  six  six,  the  two  hinder  spurious 

1.  C.  pigargus.  Tailless'roe.  Tailless :  horns  tamed  ;  of  exauisite  smell ;  flesh  gooa  when 

three^forked ;  body  deeiMed  beneath,  and  on  salted ;  sise  ot  c.  dama. 

the  limbs  paler ;  round  the  nose  and  on  the  9.  C.  porcinus.    Porcine  deer.    Horns  slen- 

sides  of  the  opper  Up  black ;  tip  of  the  lip  and  der,  three-forked ;  body  above  brown ;  beneath, 

nunp  white ;  Doms  tubercnlate  at  the  oase ;  cinereous.   Inhabits  India ;  three  feet  and  half 


4^ 


«ijh  a   iiictitant    membraDf; 

TjOni  tliVEe  to  si^-rayeJ ;  ItoHv 

^,  .-vnapresBed,,  sealy,  generally  fii^ciuiPil'; 

.  -^  md  loal  6ii»~c>giJi  flesliy,  coated  itlih 

-i-sv  «id  mostly  .spinous.     Sixtyeiciit  sw- 

_     -.    lababitanlsof  theAmmcab  orlrxlL 

*L>.«t  tresh  wfittri;  many  of  them  exliiliiilner 

.    .  n«ifuldisplayof  colours;  and tliedeshof 

.  -.   W'-  of  ihcm  good.  ai>d  of  some  delicioiu. 

_    .    -    rv  iirm  of  lli*  greater  numbM  of  llie  swcio 

.     >4Tilr,  with  a  d*0|>, compreiseu-iody ;  bulnf 

—   .-•eof  ihcm,  anil  eapi-tially  c.  vWularil, 

_^    ^1..    mi  imperialii,  tii'arlv  h>und,  and  ri-eynblinga 

inaah.     The  apeciw  chiefly  ivorlh' ?eleclinj 

^  Vc.  roatratus,  o'  ^iootinpr  cltxlodori;  wliirh 

"  faaahits  the  fresh  waters  of  India,  and  ia  rele- 

■m  jt-    bnird  for  [he  extraordinary  mannrr  in  wliicb 

-Lj-    i:  obtains  positsiion  of  the  flving  insects  ihit 

,^  -.■-    cWflvcoustilolo  iidfcod.     IChen  it  obsrrres 

-         ~  Mc  of  these  either  ht  rit'ing  over  the  water,  or 

_^       -V   LJt^    waled  on  soiae  atpiatit!  pliiit,  it  shools  against 

■^  «>.  from  ila  IuTHi|air  snout,  a  drop  of  water  nilh 

»_     .«  -"!*•"*-    aosiue  an  aini.iaa  generally  to  lay  it  eilhtr 

dead  or  stupified  fin  the  prface  <rf  tne  streaoL 

[n  shooting  at  I  pilling  insert  it  is  comniofily 

'•'^  ^■^jMt'^J    obMrted  to  approii-h  irithii  Jhe  iliitance  irf 

-*"        1    .^.tfwi  V    fro<nfourlo»ixfeet,VforeitQlance»itawatfr. 

~"_^   t  >.    i*'*-    When  cnnfiiicfl  in  a  large  veswl  of  water,  it  k 

^     -*     ""  »Id  toaffordmncti^iv^rsionby  itsde^cterily  in 

^„.M«Wtfcv    this  awreise ;  Mrtce  U  a  St- or  other  inien  be 

—     —  ,       fiistened  to  the  fig-  of  the'ressel,  tlie  lish  irii- 

.^■rf*.    fc*^    mediately  pererires  It,  and  shoots  at  it  with 

••**^    ^    m  "f'i    admirable  aucceas.  The  same  faculty  is  said  to 

_^y»  »  Tyre,    appirtaia  to  various  other  species  of  this  ^eniis 

"     ^^aw"'a(|th«    as  nellMcrosIratiia:  tbough  the  last  apppun 

"    ,■*<   *  ■■  "^"    to|)o»sess  it  in  a  pre-eminent  degree.    The 

--     "^fcts^  *»»•>«    speciBc  character  is  tail  entire:  dorsal-spitiei 

.uM.M'^  The     nine:  IlieGn  with  a  black  occellatc  spot.' snout 

"'  ^,i,> Aiak  that    cvlindrical;  body  ^vhjle nilb  brown  longitu- 

""  "   .,*.  ■«  Jannind,    dmal  lines  and  fiv«  trdDsrerse  ban,  the  himler 

---'  ^  ones  edged  with  whke.     See  Nat.  Hist.  Pi.  L. 

.^  .naWUfM.  To  CHAPE,  o.  a.  <irf«Hjftr,  Frei.rh.)  I. 

._,v^i*i'''"«.  X~-    To  warm  with  rubbing  (Sidney).    2,  To  lie.il 

■*     '.V.  iUJ  *•-'*<»,  a    by  rageor  fury(^aA'(;)ffire).  3.  To  perfume 

lto,.<'M><''"'''*-)    (Suckling).     4.  To  make  angry  (KioWti.) 

■      '^  ,^,...iy.  agifnusof        'A  Cii«ri.  p.  n,     1.  To  rages  to  f^'i  '" 

,.-.    jiij>"i*.     Fruit    fume(/'o/)e).  2.Tofretagainstanytliing{5A.) 

-      "1 J  s  bvail-^haped,         CuAra.  a.  (from  the  verb.)  A  heat ;  a  rage; 

,  .  Jvvird.  concave,     a  fury  ;  a  passion ;  a  fume  (Hudibrat.) 

■^  of       L'HAfB-WAX.t.    Anoflicer  belonging  to  the 
vnr    lord  clianccllor,  who  lils  tlie  wax  (or  the  sit- 
ing of  writ.  (//«rna). 
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long,  two  and  half  high  ;  horns  thirteen  inches  upon  the  inhabitants  of  a  place,  rated  accord- 
long;  tail  eight;  body  thickish,  and  feet  slen-  ing  to  their  property  (-S/^en.)*  ?•  The  act  of 
der.  There  is  another  variety  found  at  the  laying  rates.  3  Bounds  or  limits  (Shakgp.) 
Cape.     Body  yellowish  witli  white  spots.  To  Clss.  v.  a.     To  rate  ;  to  lay  charge  on. 

9.  C,  Mcxicanus.      IMexican  deer.      Horns  (Spe/).), 

three-forked  at  the  tip,  turned  forward  ;  body  CESSA'TION.  a.  (ccssatio,  Latin.)    1.  A 

tawny  :  when  young  spotted  with  white  ;  hoaJl  stop  ;  a  rest  (Hat/tcard.^  2.  Vacation  ;  siispen- 

large;  eves  large,  bright;  flesh  inferior  to  ve-  sion  (ylddison,)  3  End  of  action  (yir^uMwo/.) 

nison.     Inhabits    New   Spain,    Guinea,    and  4.  A  pause  of  hosiility,  without  peace  (A*.  CA.) 

Brazil.  CESSA'VIT.  i.  (Latin.)    A  writ  that  lies 

10.  C.  capreolus.  Roe.  Horns  branched  upon  tlds  general  ground,  that  the  person 
round,  erect;  summits  bifid;  body  bromi-  against  whom  it  is  brought  hath,  for  two  years, 
tawny.  Hair  soft,  in  summer  smooth  ;  above,  omitted  to  perform  sucli  services  as  he  is  obliged 
tawny  with  grey  tips;  beneath,  white:  in  win-  by  his  tenure  (Cotcell), 

ter  lono;er,  hoary,  blackish  on  the  back;  face  CESIBIS'LlTY.    s.    (from  ccdo,  cesavm^ 

hlackisH ;  horns  from  six  to  eiglit  inches  long  ;  Latin.)  The  quality  of  receding,  or  giving  way 

legs  slender;  tail;in  inch  long.     There  is  an-  (^Di^iy.) 

other  variety,  with  body  white;  hoofs  and  nose  CE'8.S1BLR.  a.  (c<?Mt/;;a,  Latin.)    Easy  to 

black.     Inhabits  the  less  mountainojis  woods  give  way  (^J^igby,) 

of  Europe  and  Asia  in  small  troops;  active;  CE'SSIOA.  9.  (cession,  Fr.)    1.  Retreat; 

drops  its  horns  in  autumn,  recovers  them  in  thcactof  giving  way  (/^aco;/.)  2.  Resignation; 

winter  ;  never  grows  fat ;  flesh  very  delicate  ;  the  act  of  yielcPing  up  (Tim,) 

fravid   from   twenty  to    twenty-two   weeks;  Cession,  inlaw,  an  act  by  which  a  person 

rings  twins  ;  female  without  horns  ;  feeds  on  surrenders  and  transmits  to  another  person  a 

shoots  of  fir  and  beech  :  two  and  a  half  feet  right  which  belonged  to  himself.     Cession  is 

high.  more  particularly  us.ed  in  the  civil  law  for  a  vo- 

11.  C.  muntjac.  Rib-faced  deer.  Three  luntary  surrender  of  a  person's  eflfects  to  his  ore- 
longitudinal  ribs  from  the  horns  to  the  eyes  ;  ditors  to  avoid  imprisonment. 

upper  tusk  proiecting.  Inhabits  in  small  tribes  Cession,  in  the  ecclesiastical  law,  is  when 

Java  and  Ceylon  ;   kss  than  the  roe ;  liorns  an  ecclesiastical  person  is  created  a  bishop,  or 

placed  on  a  bony  process  which  is  covered  with  when  a  parson  of  a  parish  takes  another  bene- 

nair,  three-forked  ;  uppermost  branch  hooked  ;  flee  without  dispensation,  or  being  otherwise 

flesh  c^ood,  (jualified.     In  both  these  ca.s(*s  their  first  bene- 

ChiRYX,  in  antiquity,  a  sort  of  public  criers  hces  become  void  by  cession,  without  any  re- 
appointed to  proclaim  or  pul>Ii>h  things  aloud  signation  ;  and  to  those  livings  that  the  person 
in  public  assemblies.  Tne  reryx  among  the  had,  who  was  created  bishop,  the  king  may 
Greeks  answered  to  the  prrrro  among  tlic  Ro-  present  for  that  time,  whosoever  was  patron  of 
mans.  There  were  twokiiuls  of  ceryces,  civil,  them  ;  and  iii  the  other  case  the  patron  may 
and  sacred.  The  former  wire  those  appointed  prisiMit  ;  but  by  dispensation  of  retainder,  a 
to  call  assemblies,  and  nutkc  ^ilen('e  tlieriin  ;  bishop  may  retain  some  or  all  the  preferments 
also  to  go  on  messages,  aiul  do  theolHre  of  our  he  was  eiitillod  to,  before  he  was  made  bishop, 
herald.s,  ficc.  The  sacred  ctryces  were  a  sort  CE'SSIOXARY.  a.  (from  cc^*it»n.)  Imply- 
of  priests,  whose  ofTice  was  to  proclaim  silei.cc  ing  a  resignation. 

in  the  public  games  and  s::critices,  publisii  the  CE  SS.NlEA T.   1.   (from  cew.)     An  a&sess- 

names  of  the  coiuiuerors,  protlaim  feasts,  and  nunt  or  tax. 

the  like.  CE'SSOR.  s.  (from  cesso,  Lat.)     He  that 

CESARE,    among  logicians,    one  of    the  ceases  or  neglects  so  long  to  pejform  a  duty, 

modes  of  the  second  figure  of  syllogisms  ;  tlie  that  he  incurs  the  dauij;er  of  law  (jCoicell.) 

minor  proposition  of  which  is  an  universal  af-  CESTRUM.     Bastard  jasmin.     In  botany, 

firmative,  and  the  other  two  universal  nega-  a  genus  of  the  class  prntandria,  order  mono- 

tives  :  thus,  gynia.     Corol   funnel-torm  ;  stamens   with  a 

CB  No  immoral  books  on^ht  to  be  read  ;  *"^^*»  <^*^,^»\  »"  ^l^  °»*»^^^«  \  berrv  one-celled, 

84  But  every  obscene  booli  is  iramonil ;  ""^Tl"''!;^'!-     Eleven   species  ;   \Vest   Indies 

RB  Therefore  no  obscene  books  ought  to  be  and  South  America  ;  flowenne  shrubs  rismg 

.                                                ^  in  height  from  five  to  twelve  feet,  with  white 

or  pale  yellow  corols.     All  require  much  care, 

CESPEDES  (Paul),  a  Spanish  painter  of  and  a  high  artificial  heat;   and  for  the  most 

the  16th  century.     His  picture  of  the  last  sup-  part  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  or  seeds. 

per,  in  the  cathedral  of  Cordova,  is  greatly  CESTUI,  a  trench  word,  signifying  he  or 

admired.     He  is  also  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  him,  frequently  used  in  our  law-writings.  Thus 

letters  as  well  as  an  artist.     He  died  in   1608,  cestui  qui  trust,  a  person  who  has  lands,  &c. 

aged  above  70.  committed  to  him  lor  the  benefit  of  anothei* ; 

CESPiTOUS.  (cespet,  turf.)      In  botany,  and  if  such  person  does  not  perform  his  trust. 

Cum  multi  caoles  ex  eadem  radicf  prodeunt. —  he  is  compellable  to  it  in  chancery.     Cestui 

A  cespitose  or  turfy  plant,  has  many  stems  from  qui  vie,  one  for  whose  life  any  lands,  &c.  are 

the  same  root,  Qsiially  forming  a  close  thick  granted.   Cestui  qui  use,  a  person  to  whose  use 

carpet,  or  matted  together.  any  one  is  infeoflfed  of  lands  or  tenements.  For- 

l'Px«5    ,     ^from  cense.^     1.  A  levy  made  merly  the  feoffees  to  uses  were  deemed  owners 
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oftheluidtbatnowUiepotWMUmisadjodgfd  mnrder  Cicero.    He  was  apprehended,  and* 

in  cestui  qai  use.  with  Lentulus,  pot  to  death  bj  the  Roman  se- 

CBSTUS,  among  ancient  poets,  a  fine  em-  nate.  (P/nr)— P.  Corn,  a  powerful  Roman, 

biotdered  girdle  worn  by  Venas,  endowed  with  who  embraced  the  party  of  Marias  against 

a  faculty  of  charming,  and  conciliating  love.  Sylla.     His  mistress  had  obtained   such  an 

The  word  is  also  written  cestum,  and  oes-  ascendancy  over  him,  that  she  distributed  his 

ton ;  it  comes  from  aroo^a,  a  girdle,  or  other  thing  favours,  and  Lucullus  was  not  ashamed  to 

embroidered,  or  wrought  with  a  needle ;  de-  court  her  smiles,  when  he  wished  to  he  ap> 

rived,  according  to  Servius,  from  aoruv,  pan*  pointed  general  a^tnst  Mithridates. 

fere:  whence  also  incestus;  a  term  used  at  CET'ONIA.    In  the  Fabrician  system  of 

nt  for  any  indecency  by  undoing  the  girdle,  entomology,  a  tribe  belonging  to  the  class 

&C.  but  now  restrained  to  that  between  persons  coleoptera,  genaa  scarabsus.     See  ScaftA- 

near  akin.    See  Incis.t.  BMvn, 

Homer  gives  a  description  of  the  mystic  ef-  CETRA,  a  imall  leathern  shield  used  by 

fects  of  tms  cestns,  which  we  here  subjoin  in  the  ancient  Spaniards,  Moors,  and  even  Btu 

the  words  of  his  translator  Pope :  tons. 

,    .                              .             ,  CETUS,  in  astronomy,  the  whale,  an  old 

In  U  was  erery  art,  and  every  charm,  gouthem  constellation,  onder  Pisces     It  con- 

To  win  the  wisest,  and  the  coldest  warm :  ^^^  ^f  93  ,j^,  ^f  ^he  first  six  magnitudes. 

Fond  lore,  the  gentle  row,  the  py  desire,  ^ii.  0.  2.  8.  13.  10.  60.     In  the  neclTof  Cetas 

pe  kind  decem  the  stiU-revmng  fire,       .  i,  a  remarkable  sUr  which  grows  briifhterand 

Persuasive  speech,  and  more  persuasive  sighs,  f^^^^^  alternately,  owing,  as  is  supposed,  to 

Silence  that  spoke,  and  eloquence  of  eyes.  ^^  rotation  on  "its  axis;   the  period  of  iu 

This  fiction,  which  is  extremely  beautiful,  chan ires  is  about  312  days. 

has  been  happily  imitated  by  Tasso,  in  his  ma^  CEV'ADILLA  (cevaaiila^  dini«  of  ceveda^ 

gic  cincture  of  Arniida.  barley,  Spanish.^  Cevadilla  hispanorum.    S^ 

CBTA'CBOUS.  a.  (from  cete^  Lat.)    Of  vadiUa.   Sabadilla.    Hordeum  causticnm.  In* 

the  whale  kind  C Brown,  Ray),  dian  caustic  barley.    The  plant  whoM  seeds 

CE'TE,  in  zoology,  the  seventh  order  of  the  are  thus  denominated  is  a  species  of  veralrum ; 

class  mammalia,  inclndinj^  the  monodon,  b»>  they  are  powerfully  caastic,  and  are  admini* 

bena,  pbyseter,  and  delphinus.  The  following  stered  with  very  great  success  as  a  vermifuge. 

in  the  ordinal  character :  fins  pectoral,  instead  CEVEWES,  mountains  of  Languedoe,  in 

of  feet ;  tail  horizontal,  flattened  ;  clawless ;  France,  remarkable  for  the  frequent  meetings 

teeth  in  some  cartilaginous,  in  some  bony;  oftheprotestants,  as  a  place  of  security  against 

nostrilles ;  instead  of  which  is  a  fistulous  open-  the  tyranny  of  their  governors.  In  the  reign  of 

ing  in  the  anterior  and  upper  part  of  the  head ;  queen  Anne,  an  attempt  was  made  to  assist 

food  moUnscap  and  fishes ;  habitation  tlie  ocean,  them  by  an  English  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean ; 

Notwitlistaiidiug  the  resemblance  of  the  habits  but  the  expedition  failed,  because  the  French 

and  manners  of  this  order  to  tliose  of  fishes,  had  ocriipied  the  passages. 

and  the  repngnance  of  the  vulgar  at  believing  CEUtA.  A  seaport  town  of  Africa,  on  the 

whales  and  Dolphins,  &c.  can  be  otherwise  south  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  king- 

than  fishes,  they  are  necessarily  arranged  with  dom  of  Fez,  belonging  to  Spain,  with  a  good 

man  and  quadrupeds,  in  the  class  mammalia,  harbour  for  small  vessels,  the  see  of  a  bishop, 

from   their  similarity  of  physical  structure;  suffragan  of  Lisl>on.     This   town  was  taken 

the  heart  having  two  auricles  and  two  ven-  from  the  Moors  in  the  year  1409,  by  Johii» 

tricles;  tlie  blood  being  warm;  lungs  respiring  king  of  Portugal,  and  continued  annexed  to 

alternately;  eye-lids  moveable;  ears  hollow,  that  crown  till  the  revolution  in  the  year 

receiving  sound  through  the  medium  of  the  1640,  when  it  fell  to  Spain,  and  was  finally 

air ;    vertebrse  of  the  neck  seven ;    lumbar  ceded  to  that  country  by  the  treaty  of  Lis* 

bones  and    coccyx;    teats  lactiferous,   with  bon, in  the  year  I689.  It  withstood'^ a  vigor* 

which  ther  suckle  their  young.  ous  sietfo  against  the  Moors  in  1697:  it  is 

CBTEkACH,  in  botany.  (Blancbard  says  situated  in  the  narroivest  part  of  the  Mediter- 

diis  word  is  corrupted  from  pteryga^  irliyv^,  as  ranean,  not  above  five  learues  from  Gibraltar. 

P^^^g^  c^^^ryga^  and  eeteracKj   Scolopen-  Lat.  35.  48  N.    Lon.  5.  25  W. 

driayen.Spleenwort  Miltwaste.  Thu  small  CEYENNB   PEPPER.     Sea  Pipbb  iir* 

bushy  plant,  aspleniom  ceterach,  frondibus  dicum. 

pinnatiodis,  lobis  alternis  confluentibus  obtu-  CEYLON,  or,  thb  Cinnamon  Islb,  the 
sis,  of  Linn4us,  grows  upon  old  walls  and  rocks.  Taprobmna  of  the  ancients,  a  large  island  of  the 
It  has  an  herbaceous,  mucilaginoust  roughish  East  Indies,  which  lies  on  the  S.  B.  of  the  Co- 
taste,  and  is  recommended  as  a  pectoral.  In  romandel  coast,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
Spain  it  is  given,  with  |^reat  success,  in  ne«  Ramanakoiel.  It  is  situated  between  six  and 
pnritie  and  calcolons  diseases.  See  Asplb*  ten  degrees  of  N.  lat.  and  between  78  and  bS 
Niirii.  degrees  of  E.  Ion.  The  chief  towns  are  Can* 
CBTHBGUS.  The  moat  remarkable  of  this  dy,  Colnmbo,  and  Ramanakoiel  The  island 
name  among  the  Romaat  are  the  two  follow-  is  about  260  miles  lonff,  and  200  broad.  It  is 
ing:  a  tribune  at  Rome,  of  the  most  corrupted  mountainous  and  woody  in  the  middle ;  but 
mmals,  who  joined  Catiline  in  his  conspiracy  the  coast  is  very  flat,  and  well  planted  with 
against  the  state,  and  waa  coauniationed  to  grovea  of  cionamon  trees,  and  cocoas ;  and  no 
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CIHIiitry  abounds  more  with  eliplunts.  Tlie 
llulch  liaveMihduediill  the  coasts,  and  shut  up 
llie  king  In  liis  capital  city,  Candy,  u'liicli  stands 
upon  a  mountain  in  lli«  middle  of  tliv  inland  ; 
iioilhrr  the  kinir  itor  Ids  £ut>ject«  iiein^  per- 
inlired  tu  tniflii',  or  to  rmertuiti  any  correspon- 
dence with  oilier  nations.  The  rapiial  of  tlic 
llittvh  srtlleinents  is  tliv  port  of  Cntumho.  situ- 
ated on  the  S.  W.  coiist  of  the  island.  The  de- 
icvndanlb  of  the  nm-ieiit  iTihabit;iiitB,  of  whom 
the  hulk  of  the  people  still  consist!,  aw  failed 
(Jinglassi's.  Tliere  are  also  great  nuujhcrs  of 
Aloors.AIalaharj,  Portuguese,  and  L>utch,iipon 
the  island.  The  tree  peculiar  to  tlii«  island,  and 
more  valuable  to  the  Dutch  tk  n  the  mines  of 
Potosi  art!  to  the  Spaniards,  is  the  cinnamon. 
This  tree  is  as  common  as  any  otlx-r  in  the 
n-oods  on  the  S.  W.  part  of  tfio  island,  near 
ColundHi;  but  there  are  few  or  none  of  them  to 
he  found  near  the  N.  part.  (SwCiNNaMoM.) 
The  Portuguese  n'ere  the  first  Fiiropeans  ivlio 
fettled  on  this  island  j  hut  llie  lh\u-h  soon  drovii 
them  awav,  and  esiablislu'd  ihniiscKcs  on  all 
the  priiicipal  pl.io  -    '  '      ■        ■.     In  ". - 

bruary,   IjifS,  all  ti.     ;■ 

mentssuirprtdercil  L    ■  I- 

ing  to  tlie  prfliniii.   ■  ■  ,  .1 

in  the  aiitiinin  of  l-i'. 

tained.  ,Si'i- Pn-di.il-  (  m  |.-ei.  (  !,lii,.i  (  ■,- 
Ion,  and  A^;.,rlc  U.--nrrriL-s.  vol.  vi. 

<'KYI,AMTIv     See  SofoaMja. 

CH.\.\,  in  Im,i,„iv.    SeeTiiK.v. 

(;ilAl;;,.\IS,  ;,  tonnof  FiriJi.T,  i.i  (br  ilr. 
parlmeiit  of  Yunnc,  and  late  provhire  of  C'liani- 
pagne.  It  is  famous  for  white  ivines.  Lat.  -17. 
4-2N.     Lou.3.  5!>  li. 

OHAUDT,    ill    ichthyologj-.     See   Cox- 

CHACARILL.tE  CORTEX.    Sec  Casca- 

Ch'aCE.    See  Chase. 

CHACKTOOLE  BAY,  an  excellent  bay 
in  Norton  Sound,  which  waa  discovered  by 
capuin  (Awk  in  1778.  Lat.  6<.  31  N.  Lun. 
162.  47  W. 

CIl-ACONB.amuiical  air,  much  resembling 
the  saraband. 

CHADCHOD,  in  Jewish  antiquity.  Em- 
hiel  mentions  chadcliod  among  the  sereral 
merchandizes  which  were  brought  to  Tyre. 
The  old  interpreters,  not  very  wrlfknowing  the 
meaning  of  this  term,  continued  it  in  tlieir 
translutiun,  St.  Jerom  acknowledges  that  he 
could  not  diseorev  the  interpretation  ofit.  The 
ChaldeeintcrprelH  it  pearls  ;  others  think  that 
the  onyx,  ruby,  carbuncle,  crystal,  or  diamond, 
is  meant  hv  it. 

CH.tKEFOLU'M.    See  Cerefolum. 

CH.EKOPHYLLUM,(c/(<ero/>V'""'.X'"- 
(ofiMsi;  from  X"*';"''  '"  fjoice,  and  «v*?.",  a 
leaf;  so  called  from  the  abundance  of  its  l('uve$.) 
Chervil,  (.'ow-partley.  In  botany,  a  i^enuii  iif 
tli«  class  pentandria,  order  digynia.  Fruit 
oblong,  almost  smooth  ;  petals  hearl-'haped, 
^  inflected ;  partial  involucri's  rellK'ted,  concave. 
Eleven  species,  almost  all  of  them  natives  of 
Europe,  and  the  two  Tulloiving  couimon  to  our 
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I.e.  svlvrstre:  stem  striate,  snioolh;  juliil! 
rather  tuiiiid. 

2.  C.  temulentus:  stem  rough  with  tmtiid 
joints. 

The  first  is  also  denominated  cirnlari.i  or 
h.astard  hemlork ;  and  forms  an  artirh' in  tbe 
materia  niedicu  nf  various  dispn^itorifs,  hut  is 
nnrntitled  to  tlic  smallest  notice  as  a  nu-diciiie 
ofauvliind. 

Cli.-ETIA,  ill  zoology.  -Sec  Goni.iis 
aqrATirrs. 

CH.KTODOX.  In  7ouh>iry.  a  -fnus  -if  tin- 
class  pisceK,  ijriliT  lljoracii  .i.  IIimiI  siii^il  ; 
mouth  sm;i!l.  ■■  ■il.  (mo-ilv) 


MllbeUcshof 


chipflvco  . 


Inshootir. 
Wl^nX.l! 


aid  t( 


1  be 


fiistened  t.  lii.'  eii,-  of 
mediately  |"T<fivi  ■,  it,  and  slioiils  at  it  with 
admirable  .-'i. ,  ,-<,  The  same  farulty  is  said  to 
iijipi-rtidn  lo  \,irioin  otbers|»eri''s  of  thisgenns 
as  well  as  i.  iiiiu:iios.'  Ehnii^  ilie  last  appears 
lo  possess  it  in  a  pre-eminent  degree.  Tlie 
s|)eeilic  clinracler  is  tail  enllTe;  dorsal-spines 
nine:  the  lin  with  a  black  oecellaies|H>t:  snout 
cylindrical  ;  body  wliitewilh  brown  longitu- 
dinal lines  and  live  transverse  bars,  the  hinder 
ones  eilircd  with  while.     Sec  Nat.  Mist.  PI.  1^, 

To  CU.\FE.  t..  a.  (.chauffer,  Fremh.)  I. 
To  warm  ivitb  nibbing  (A'Jne^).  3.  To  lieat 
bv  rage  or  furv  (A'/intjt/ffirre).  3.  To  perfume 
{iifichliiiff).     '4.   To  make  angry  (^KnolUt.) 

To  CH«fi.  r.  n.  1.  To  rage;  to  fret;  tn 
funje(;'o;-'-).  2.  To  fritag.ii!istanvtldng(5A.) 

CuAFE.*.  (Irom  the  verb.)  Ali'eut;  a  rage; 
a  fury  ;  a  passion  ,  a  fume  {lliiiiibrat.') 

Cjiake.wax.  «.  An  officer  belonging  10  the 
lord  chancellor,  who  fits  the  irax  lor  tbc  seal- 
ing of  writs  (//-vr,;.). 


J 
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j/a/„u-,u    U^^'l„//.r 


/'.-^„t_A\,^,,  „..,/,^  ,„,.„/../  .//r,,.,-  i^ff^l  . 
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CHA'PBR.  9,  (cttLp>ii^  8axon.)  An  insect ;  to  either  lide,  according  to  circnmstancet ;  and 

a  aort  of  yetlow  Mctle.     See  Scarabaui.  will  eontribate  to  force  the  straw  towards  the 

CffA'FRliy.  «.  A  forge  in  wp  iron  mill.  knife,  while  it  counterbalances  the  ratch-wheel 

CHAFF,  e.  (ceap,  Sason.)     1.  The  hnsks  of  the  upper  roller.    Near  the  falcmm  of  this 

of  corn  that  are  separated  by  thrashing'  and  bearer  is  fastened  a  chain,  represented  by  thn 

winnowing  (Dryden),    S.  It  is  osed  for  any  dotted  line  r ;  the  upper  end  of  which  is  con* 

thing  worthless.  nected  with  %  roller,  having  at  each  extremity 

Chafp  (Miea.)    In  botany,  the  dry  calrx  a  small  iron  bar,  that  is  joined  to  the  end  of 

of  corn  and  grasses,  in  common  language;  oy  the  nppfr>spiked  roller ;  so  tliat  the  straw  Is 

Linnens  called  glnma.    TSee  Olums.)    Also,  uniformly  pressed  between  tlie  two  cylinders, 

a  dry   membranaceous  Dochr  interposed   be*  L,  is  a  winch,  serving  to  turn  the  machine, 

tweett  two  florets,  in  some  of  the  class  synge*  M»  M,  M,  M,  the  frame  of  the  implement 

nesia.  Fis;;  8,  represents  cbe  two  rollers  above  al« 

Cbapf,  in  husbandry,  denotes    not  only  laded  to,  in  describing  the  bos  O. 

the  husks  of  the  com  separated  by  screening  WHh  a  vieiv  to  employ  this  straw-cutter  to 

or  winnowing,  but  straw  cut  small  for  tbe  food  the  best  advantage,  its  invrntor  proposes  to 

of  cattle.  place  a  second  box  at  the  end  of  the  first :  it 

CaArF-ci?TTKK,      or    8tiaw«€VTTB«,    a  may  be  made  of  any  Ungtb,  and  suspended  br 

machine  for  making  chaff  to  feed  honea*  a  line  and  counter  weight ;  by  means  of  whicK 

In  the  year  1797»  the  Society  for  die  Encou*  its  end  is  brought  down  level,  while  It  is  filling 

ngement  of  Arts,  &c.  conferred  a  reward  of  with  straw ;  then  drawn  up,  so  as  to  give  the 

W  gsuBcas  on  Mr.  Robert  Salmon,  for  bit  second  box  a  declivity ;  and  thus  the  straw  is 

improved  maehine  for  catting  tlmw,  of  which  more  expeditiously  brought  forward.  The  chief 

we  have  gives  an  engraving,  in  PI.  99.  Improvement  of  this  aouitional  apparatus  is. 

Fig.  I,  A,  A,  are  two  knives,  fixed  on  the  tiie  fkcilltv  with  wliich  straw  may  be  cut,  while 
inside  of  the  f^Uiet  of  two  wheels  B|  B^  which  considennle  time  is  saved ;  as  it  will  not  be- 
are  firmly  connected  %  the  edges  of  such  Inlves  come  necessary  to  stop  at  intervals,  in  order  to 
being  at  an  an^le  of  about  45  degrees  from  the  supply  the  machine.  This  machine  has  been 
plaiie  of  the  wneels'  motion.  Farther,  thcM  a  uttle  improved  by  Mr.  Rowntree. 
kniveaare  directed  in  such  manner,  that  they  Dr.  WilUch  gives  the  following  description 
are  acted  men  hj  Am  ft^ngs  C,  C ;  the  latter  of  count  Rlesch*s  newly^nvented  straw-cutter. 
beii^soadjaste((  as  16  give  them  the  requisite  Fig,  1,  represents  a  firont  view  of  the  ma- 
degree  of  pressure  against  the  box  for  cutting  chine.  See  also  PI.  39. 
the  straw :  to  piwent  them  from  coming  too  A,  the  balance,  being  fastened  at  the  apper 
forward,  and  tliils  occasioning  an  unnecessary  endl  of  the  cylinder  Q,  is  directed  and  put  in 
fnctioB«  wedges  are  placed  under  the  staples,  a,  motion  by  one  person :  with  this  view,  there 
e,  which  must  be  drawn  out  as  the  knives  wear,  is  a  pivut,  P,  applied  to  that  cylinder  (which 
so  a$  to  fiscilitate  their  progress ;  a  contrivance,  pivot  U  explained  in  fijr*  K^t  afkd  likewise  ap« 
by  Which  newkntves  may  occasionally  be  sob-  p^^rski  fi^>%  at  K,  in  a  socket,  L),  which 
stituted^  as  they  wf  11  xhraya  be  duly  regulated  is  tnaiOiged  by  a  handle  in  the  piece  of  timber, 
by  the  springs.  «t4he  1otv«r  part  of  the  halancci  ^,  b, 

0,  isn  roond  n^i^en^bloCJk,.  fixed  to  one  1^  H.  Mre  the  levern  which,  by  the  action 
side  of  the  whee),  having  four  holes,  and  a  of  tlte  balance  A,  are  alternately  ruisetl,  so 
moveable  screw:  to  tim  Hoek  is  i^ttaclted,  by  that  the  knives  (J,  C,  cut  the  supply  of  straw 
means  of  screws,  one  end  of  the  feeding*arm  fn  d,  (f,  subsequent  to  the  motion  of  the  arms 
B,  which  runs  in  a  direction  nearly  liori*  Z,  Z ;  which  are  connected  with  such  levert 
aontal  to  the  cross-bar  F,  at  the  end  of  the  box  and  knives. 

O.    Such  end  is  fixed  to  the  cross-bar,  hj  the  C,  C,  the  knives. 

pin  by  which  nay  be  shifted  to  five  diflerent  D,  D,  the  le^  of  the  boxes :  J,  <f,  repre« 

holes  in  P ;  so  that,  by  means  of  these,  and  sent  the  projecting  straw  submitted  to  the  ope* 

of  the  four  holes  in  the  block   1>,   twenty  ration. 

chan^  may  be  obtained  in  the  length  of  the  E,  B,  the  upper  parti  of  the  legs  before 

chafiT  alluded  to,  terminating,  and  secured,  at  the 

The  straw  is  bronght  forward  bv*  two  rollers  top ;  in  order  that  the  boxes  may  not  be  moved 

in  the  box  6,  delineaii*d  In  fig.  ?,  which  are  or  dislodged  bv  the  motion  of  the  engine.   At 

turned  from  Uie  outside  by  the  ratch-wbecls  H,  /!  /!  the  two  places  are  visible,  through  which 

(ooe  being  on  each  side  of  the  box,)  and  move  the  moveable   arms,  fig.  2,  M,   M,  are  in* 

with  greater  or  less  velocity,  accord inglv  as  the  sorted. 

stroke  is  given  to  the  cross-bar  by  the  feeding*  F,  F,  the  beams,  which  are  secured  both 

arm  and  wheel.    Thus,  when  tne  knife  cuts,  above  and  below,  and  in  which  tlie  knives  are 

the  straw  remains  at  rest ;  and,  on  removing  moved  by  small  rollers,  as  described  tii^.  !^. 

the  pin  from  tlie  cross-bar,  the  supply  immedi-  m,  m,  (scarcely  legible  in  the  plate)  are  the 

ately  ceases ;  though  the  motion  of  the  knives  cushions  or  guards,  which  push  forward  the 

mav  continue.  straw  contained  in  the  box :  this  object  is  espe* 

1,  is  a  pressing  weight,  suspended  beneath  cially  promoted  by  the  springs, »,  n,  that  com- 
die  box,  which  may  be  rendered  more  or  less  press  toe  cushions,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
powerful,  by  shifting  It  on  the  bearer  K,  whence  snfficientljr  strong  and  elastic :  but,  according 
It  depends ;  soch  weight  may  alto  bo  inclined  to  a  later  improvement  of  count  Riesch,  wood* 

viSL.  HI.  E 
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screws  placed  on  "fuaiil-boards,  instead  of  cash-  Fig:.  8,  has  already  been  described  in  fig.  3. 

ions,  more  eOVctually  answer  the  purpose.  Fi<^  9,  has  likewise  been  explained,  by  slat- 

S,  S,  the  regnlatintr  pins,  by  means  of  which  ina*  the  mechanism  of  the  beams,  F,  F. 

the  straw  may  be  cut  to  any  length  required.  Fig.  10,  has  been  accounted  for.  at  fig.  I. 

T,  T,  (being  very  minute  in  our  plate)  re-  P,  is  the  pivot;  and  /,  the  pin  which  serves 

present  the  diameter  of  the  two  levers.  to  secure  the  former. 

U,  U,  (below  the  last  mentioned  letters)  are  Fig.  11,  a  view  of  a  box  from  the  opposite 

small  cornices.  side  of  fig.  2  :  at  the  dotted  liates  r,  r,  is  tbc 

Fig.  2,  a  side  view  of  the  engine,  in  which  canvas  ujcntioned  in  the  description  of  fig.  4, 

the  whole  length  of  the  box  is  delineated;  with  this  dilference,  that  in  such  figure  it  ap- 

and,  as  by  the  mechanism  of  this  contrivance  pears  witbin,  while  in   fig.  II,  it  is  shown 

the  straw' is   pushed  forward,  the   parts  by  from  without,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cloth 

which  such  purpose  is  effected  arc  liere  dis-  passes  round  the  ratch-wheels,  while  the  ma- 

tinctly  represented  :  chine  is  in  motion. 

1.  The  knife  C.  Fig.  12,  is  a  section  of  the  box  viewed  from 

2.  For  the  illustration  of  K,  and  L,  sec  behind ;  the  piece  of  wood  o,  at  the  bottom, 
fig.  6.  witli  inserted  spindles :  and  the  aperture  serves 

3.  Tlie  ratch-wheels  H,  as  exhibited  in  an-  for  the  reception  of  the  lower  part  of  the  straw- 
other  point  of  view,  fig.  3  and  4,  thruster  (i,  fig.  5.     For  the  arm  to  moves  be- 

4.  The  arms  M,  M.  hind  at  x,  fig.  2,  and  1 1,  in  the  same  manner  as 

5.  The  lever  N.  the  staves  Z,  Z,  to  which  the  knives  are  fixed. 

6.  The  regulator  S.  Lastly,  the  balancing  levers  marked  y,  y,  fig. 

7.  The  cornice  U.  II,  are  designed  for  the  purpose  of  more  firmly 

8.  The  lever  T,  in  full  length,  and  to  the  compressing  the  straw  by  the  appropriate 
extremity  of  which  a  sufficient  quantity  of  boards:  at  /iyjfig.  1,  is  the  place  in  which 
lead  is  attached,  to  prevent  it  from  remaining  the  arms,  IVl,  M,  fig.  2,  pass  and  move  during 
stationary  when  elevated.  the  operation  of  the  machine. 

9.  The  canvas  v,  which  is  farther  explained  The  principal  advantages  of  count  Riesch's 
in  fig.  4,  and  1 1 .  straw-cutter,  appear  to  be  the  following ;  name- 

10.  The  lower  transverse  hole  o,  which  is  ly,  1.  that  it  cuts  the  straw  in  two  boxes  at 
displayed  in  fig.  II,  and  12;  as  likewise  is  tr,  the  same  time;  2.  that  the  straw  placed  in 
in  hg.  11.  such  boxes  is  regularly  advanced,  without  any 

Fi^.  3,  a  sketch  of  the  inner  part  of  the  box,  farther  aid  or  attention  ;  and,  3.  that  the  chaff 

with  its  compressing  boards,  H,  H,  H,  which  thus  manufactured   is  not  only   eaten  with 

are  delineated  in  fig.  2,  and  11  ;  but  a  profile  avidity  by  cattle,  but  also  is  more  salubrious 

of  which,  exhibiting  their  iron  teeth  or  cogs,  than  any  other  cut  straw  ;  because  it  is  ren- 

is  given  fig.  8,  H,  H,  H,  H.  deredmuch  softer  by  the  powerful  compression 

Fig.  4,  also  represents  the  inner  breadth  of  of  the  machine.    He  farther  observes,  that  one 

the  box,  though  from  the  lower  part,  as  far  as  man  is  capable  of  cuttir<g  at  least  100  trusses 

the  regulating  wheel ;  farther,  the  canvas   r,  of  straw  in  the  course  of  one  day,  or  within 

on  which  the  straw  is  placed  :  the  latter  is  car-  10  hours  ;  whereas,  by  the  common  method, 

ried  along  by  the  rotary  motion  of  the  wheels,  five  men  are  required  for  performing  a  similar 

according  as  the  arms  are  acted  upon  by  the  task. 

lever.  The  letters  r  and  R,  occurring  in,  and  In  order  to  explain  more  distinctly  the  me- 
at the  side  of  this  figure,  will  be  accounted  for  chanism  of  this  apparently  complicated  ma- 
in the  description  of  the  following.  chinery,  it  should  be  remarked  that,  instead 

Fig.  5,  is  an  indented  piece  of  machinery,  of  the  usual  fly-wheels,  the  whole  motion  is 

called  the  straw-thruster,  delineated  fig.  2,  and  effected  by  means  of  the  balance,  A.  fig.  I, 

which  is  attached  below   the  feeding-box  in  and  2.     Thus,  one  person  supplies  the  two 

front  of  the  frame,  being  marked  by  G,  fig.  boxes  with  straw,  swings  the  moveable  arms, 

2,  and  11.    This  thruster  rises  together  with  and  manages  the  work,  without  any  farther 

the  levers ;  as  it  is  intimately  connected  with  assistance.     When  the  engine  was  hrst  con- 

the  arms  Z,  into  which   the  knives  are  in-  structed,   the  action  of  the  balance  was  ex- 

serted,  having  the  size  of  the  piece  denoted  tremely  difficult,  till  the  levers  U,  B.  fig.  1. 

by  the  letter  R,  (fig.  4),  and  the  aperture,  were  brought  nearer  to  the  roller  Q;  an  altera- 

through  which  it  passes  at  the  bottom  of  the  tion  by  which  the  hypomochlion,  or  the  centre 

box,  bein^  visible  at  r.  of  motion,  became  shorter,  and  the  power  of 

Fig.  6,  is  the  socket  supporting  the  roller  e,  the  lever  was  better  accommodated  to  the  centre 

by  means  of  the  pivot  P,  represented  fig.  10,  of  the  cylinder.     Now  the  balance  was  easily 

and  which  roller  moves  as  may  be  perceived  moved,  and  by  means  of  the  regulating  pins 

by  the  upper  beams  marked  L,  L,  at  K,  K,  S,  S,  fig.  I,  the  straw  could  be  cut  of  various 

fig.  2.  lengths  ;  but  in  case  it  be  wanted  uncommonly 

Fig.  7,  section  of  part  of  the  beam  in  which  short,  the  teeth  of  the  ratch-wheel,  h,  A,  A,  fig. 

the  knives  C,  C,  of  fig.   1,  and  2,  move  in  2,  sliould  *tand  more  closely  together ;  in  con- 

1,  I;  so  that  they  may  be  placed  higher  or  sequence  of  which,  the  nioveable  arms  ^,  ^,  ^, 

lower:  hence  their  scope  or  extent  of  motion  will  advance  to  ashorterdistance,  and  protrude 

may  be  observed  in  this  figure,  pointed  out  by  only  a  few  lines  of  the  straw,  which  may  thus 

the  letter  q,  be  cut  to  a  very  diminutive  size. 
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Id  applying  tlic  box  witb  straw,  tlie  work-  the  istTimus  of  Darien,  wliicli  runs  into  the 

oiuioaght  to  dispose  it  in  regular  layers,  as  sea,  30  mile:i  W.S.W.  Porto  Itelln. 
doseUr  compresspd  as  possible ;  for  otherwise,         CHAGRPN.  s.  (rhagrine,  Fr.)  IlMmmoar ; 

if  it  be  pat  there  in  an  irregular  manner,  it  vexation;  frett'alness;  peevishness  (^Pope). 
will  become  entangled    between   the   ratch-         To  Chagri'n.  v.^a,  {ckagriner,  Fr.)    To 

vbefls,  and  the  machinery  will  either  fail  of  vex  ;  to  pnt  out  of  temper, 
psshiog  it  forward,  or  protrude  it  in  bundles.        CHAIN.  «.  {chaine^  French.)     I.  A  series 

Hence,  the  owtiiod  of  arranging  the  straw  pro-  of  links  fastened  one  within  another  (  Genesis). 

Crlr  Rquires  especial  attention ;  anditsregn-  2.  A  bond;  a  manacle;  a  fetter  {Pope%    i. 

rprormsion  towards  the  knives  cannot  be  A  line  of  links  with  which  land  is  measured 

tftctni,  vnless  every  part  of  the  apparatus  be  (  Locke),    4.  A  series  linked  toofPtlier,  as  of 

in  perfect  order  ancl  unison  with  the  whole,  causes  or  thoughts  ;  a  succession  (^Hammond), 
ITith  this  view,  the  canvas  v,  fig.  2,  and  li.        To  Chain,  v,  a.  (from  the  noun.)     1.  To 


Tfae  compressiDg  boards  H,  H,  if,  fig.  2,  and        Chain,  a  long  piece  of  metal  composed  of 


II,  sboQjd  likewise  be  firmly  applied  by  the  several  links  or  rings,  engaged  the  oiic  in  the 

itjrnbting  pin  8.     The  levers  U,  U,  fig.  1.  other.    They  are  made  of  divers  metals,  some 

lui?,  ought  to  be  suffieiently  raised  in  work-  round,  some  flat,  others  square,  some  single, 

isf  the  machine ;  as,  in  the  contrary  case,  the  some  double.    A  gold  chain  is  one  of  the  bad- 

Bureable  arm  (straw-thruster)  G,  ng.  2,  and  ges  of  the  dignity  of  the  lord  mayor  of  London, 

&,  couequently  the  moveable  arms  M,  M,  and  remains  to  the  person  after  his  being  di- 

twld  not  be  eafficiently  acted  upon,  so  that  vested  of  that  office,  as  a  mark  that  he  has 

Hte  teeth  of  tlie  ratch-wheels  H,  H,  H,  will  passed  the  chair.     It  is  also  the  badge  of  office 

t^  make  but  a  slight  purchase,  while  the  of  the  sheriflP,  but  only  while  in  office. 

vhtth  themselves  have  not  the  necessary  re-  Chain  is  also  a  string  of  gold,  silver,  or 

Mtioo;  tfaos,  little  or  no  straw  will  he  pushed  steel-wire,  wrought  like  a  tissue,  which  serves 

lonard  to  undergo  the  operation  of  the  knives,  to  hang  watches,  tweezer-casps,  and  other  va- 

CHAPFER.     See  Scararjsus.  Inable  toysupon.  The  invention  of  these  pieces 

To  Cba'fpsr.  v.  II.  {cauffen^  German,  to  of  workmanship  was  derived  originally  from 

^.)   To  baggie:  to  bargain  (5i9f/?).  England,  whence  foreigners  gire  them   the 

7o  Cha'vfbr.  V,  a.  Obsolete.     1.  To  buy  name  of  chains  of  England. 

{Sftutt),  '2.  To  exchange  (Spenser)^  In  making  these  chains,  apart  of  the  wire 

C.-fiA'PFEREK.i.(fromeAq^%y.)  Abuyer;  is  folded  into  little  links  of  an  oval  form,  the 

tbirgainer.                                                   "  longest  diameter  about  three  lines,  the  shortest 

ChA'FFERN.  «.  (from  eschauffer^  Yt.  to  one.     These,  after  they  have  been  exactly  sol- 

bnt)    A  vessel  for  heating  water.  dered,  are  again  folded  into  two,  and  then 

CHA'FPERY.  #.  (from  chaffer.')    Traffick  bound  tog^ether  and  interwoven  by  means  of 

(leaser).  several  other  little  threads  of  the  same  thick- 

Chapfert,  in  the  iron  works,  the  name  of  ness,  some  of  which  passing  from  one  end  to 

Me  of  the  two  principal  forges.    The  other  the  other,  imitate  the  warp  of  a  stuff,  and  the 

ii  oiled  the  finery.    When  the  iron  has  been  others,  which  pass transverselvthp  woof;  there 

bioogfat  at  the  finery  into  what  is  called  an  are  at  least  four  thousand  littfc  links  in  a  chain 

swooy,  or  square  mass,  hammered  into  a  bar  of  four  pendants,  so  equally,  and  at  the  same 

initi  niddle,  bat  with  its  two  ends  rough,  the  time  so  nrmly  connected,  that  the  eye  takes  the 

kisiiiess  to  be  done  at  the  chaflfery  is  the  re-  whole  to  consist  of  one  piece. 

^cTBg  the  whole  to  the  same  shapit*,  by  ham-  Chain,  in  surveying,  a  measure  of  length, 

ncrioj^  down  these  rough  ends  to  the  form  of  made  of  a  certain  nnmoer  of  links  of  iron-wire, 

tWniddle  parts.  serving  to  take  the  distance  between  two  or 

CHAFFINCH,  in  ornithology.  See  Frin.  more  places.    Here  we  have, 

ctUi.  1 .  A  chain  of  50  feet. 

iHA'FFLESS.  a.  Without  chaff  (SAaAri).  2.  A  chain  of  one  pole  or  sixteen  feet  and 

CUA'FFWEED.  s.  Cudweed.     See  Cen-  a  half  in  length;  especially  useful  in  measur- 

TTsrcTLrs.  ing  and  laying  out  gardens  and  orchards,  or 

CHA'FFY.  a.  Like  chaff;  Call  of  chaff.  the  like,  by  the  pole  or  rod  measure. 

Chavft  secbptaclb;    in    botany   pal^a-  3.  A  chain  ol  4  poles,  or  66  feet,  or  22 

ena  receptacnluro.     In  which  the  florets  are  yards,  in  length,  called  Gunter*s  chain,  and 

<iinded  by  interpO!<ing  chaffs  or  scales.    As  in  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  business  of  survey- 

^ipociis,  scabiosa,  hypochieris,  catananche,  ar-  ing  or  land-measuring,  because  that  10  square 

fttsm,  ooopordam,serratula,  bidens,  santolina,  chainsjust  make  an  English  acre  of  land ;  so  that 

ttbusasia,    xeranthemum,    zinnia,    anth^mis,  the  dimensions  being  taken  in  these  chains, and 

Kkill^^Terbestna,  sigesbeckia,  bu[>htlialmum,  thence  the  contents  computed  in  square  chains, 

Wliiatkiis,  mdbeckia,  coreopsis,  silphium.  they  are  readily  turned  into  acres  W  dividing 

CHA'FINGDISH. «.  ([from  chafe  and  dish.)  by  lo,  or  barely  cutting  off  the  last  figure  from 

A  Tcwel  to  make  uny  thing  hot  in  ;  a  portable  the  square  chains.     But  it  is  still  t)etter  in 

ptte  for  coals  {Baeon),  practice  to  proceed  thus,  viz.  count  the  dimen- 

CHAORE,  a  river  of  South  America,  in  sions,  not  in  chains,  but  all  in  links ;  then  the 
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•«is<  ave  dioim  tion  of  their  coinplunts.    The  reason  is  ob- 

^    «.»i  <irv  allies ;  rioas;  because  the  thighs  and  leg^s,  when  com- 

V  H^wui^  links  to  pressed,  occasion  an  additional  irritation,  on  a 

^    *  lu^  the  i^quare  part  which  is  already  in  a  preternatural  state  of 

excitement,  or,  perhaps,  subject  to    chronic 

ac  each  7  inches  inflammation,  as  is  frequentl]^  the  case  in  the 

o.-^ttK  which  \f*  very  hemorrhoids.    Nor  do  we  advise  those  patients 

u  uv  c  Any  number  of  to  accustom  themselves  to  rest  upon  very  soft 

\  l>tou4;h*t  to  feet  or  cushions,  or  pillows,  except  such  as  are  tightly 

« .    I  >io  \>tiH  way  of  doing  stuffed  with  horse-hair,  nry  mosses,  or  chaff. 

'\  uic  number  of  links  Hence  we  arc  of  opinion,  that  the  studious,  and 

..v>  ti;uiv»  for  decimals,  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  sedentary  employ- 

w.  vu  liiuUiply  links  by  22  racnts,  if  thev  regard  their  health  and  conve- 

,  ii  ivvo  tigures.    See  our-  nience,  should  employ  either  round,  wooden 

chairs,  slightly  concave,  or  such  as  we  Lave 

Set«  Pump.  before  ventureJi  to  suggest.  (fFiUich), 

,   (HO  balls  with  a  chain  be-  Chair  (Sedan),  a  covered  vehicle  for  carry- 

Ihoy  aio  used  at  sea  to  bring  ing  a  single  person,  being  supported  by  two  ra- 

iiunU,  and  to  cut  the  shrouds  or  ther  flexible  poles,  and  borne  by  two  men, 

«!ii^>.  hence  called  chairmen.     Hume  says  the  first 

*    ,     N  ^  (•'!')«  ^'^  board  a  ship,  a  chain  to  sedan-chair  seen  in  England  was  used  by  the 

\,    .  i  I  v.krds  in  time  of  battle,  in  order  duke  of  Buckingham  in  the  reign  of  James  1. 

.    ilti  I'u  from  falling  down  when  the  to  the  great  indignation  of  the  people,  who  ex- 

'.>  v^hiih  they  are  hun^  happen  to  be  claimed  that  he  was  employing  his  fellow-crea- 

u  >  \ «  oi  ifudered  incapable  of  service.  tures  to  do  the  service  of  beasts.    The  number 

\  «  u\  \\.\LKs,  or  Channels,  of  a  ship,  of  sedan-chairs  for  hire,  allowed  in  London  by 

,  '•.iMitiiH,  are  broad  and  thick  planks  pro-  act  12  Geo.  1.  c.  12.  is  400, 

.    .i  ;   hoi  I /ontally  from  the  ship's  outside,  CHAIRMAN,  the  president  of  an  assembly, 

.^     ..I  ill  and  somewhat  behind  the  masts,  or  company ;  thus  ive  say,  the  chairman  of  a 

it.  \  aio  t'oiuu'd  to  extend  the  shrouds  from  committee. 

.  .  u  utlai,  and  from  the  axis  or  middle  line  Chairman,  signifies  also  one  who  carries  a 

oi    (Iti:  bhip,  HO  as  to  give  a  greater  security  sedan-chair. 

.uiil   u|>|uii  t  to  the  masts,  as  well  as  to  prevent  CHAISB  DIEU,  a  town  of  Prance  in  the 

ilii  JtiuiuU  from  damaging  the  gunwale,  or  department  of  Upper  Loire.    Its  late  Benedie- 

h(  \u^  hurl  hy  rubbing  against  it.  tine  abbey  was  much  celebrated.    Lat.  4o.  15 

i  lUiNS,  in  ship-building,  are  strong  links  N.     Lon.  3.  4  E. 

«.i    iiluti'M  of  iron,   the  lower  ends  of  which  Cu a I8B,  a  sort  of  light  open  chariot,  or  ca- 

,iu-.  iitilU'd  through  the  ship's  side  to  the  tim-  lash.     See  Coachxs. 

(iiio.  The  invention  ofchaises  is  generally  ascribed 

i  lUiNS  (Hanging  in),  a  kind  of  punish-  to  Augustus;  though  Aurelius  Victor  relates 

iiiuiit  inflictrd  on  murderers.     B^  the  stat.  25  that  post:chaises  were  first  introduced  by  Tra* 

I  ltd  II.  c.  37.  the  judge  shall  direct  such  to  Jan. 

iu>  nhi'iuWd  on  the  next  day  but  one,  unless  CHALASTICS  (xttXaff-Tiw,  from  x'^'^'^f  ^o 

huinhiy  intervene;  and  their  bodies  to  be  deli-  relax.)    In  medicine,  relaxants;  preparations 

vrii'd  to  the  surgeons  to  be  dissected  and  ana-  that  let  down  the  tone  of  animal  fibres. 

|(iiiii/f(l;  and  he  may  direct  them  afterwards  CHALAZA,  among    naturalists,  a  white 

Id  hi*  hung  in  chains.  knotty  kind  of  string  at  each  end  of  an  egg^ 

l.'HAl  U(ra/Aecfra), anciently  the suggestum  formed  of  a  plexus  of  the  fibres  of  the  mem- 

tir  pulpit,  whence  the  priest  or  public  orator  branes  whereby  the  yolk  and  white  are  con- 

upoUe  to  the  people.     (See  Cathedra.)    It  is  nected  together. 

»lill  upplied  to  the  place  whence  professors  or  Its  use,  according  to  Hervey,  is  to  be  as  it 

li'lirnl*  in  the  universities  deliver  their  lee-  were  the  poles  of  this  microcosm,  and  the  ood- 

iMit'w  I  thuH  we  SUV,  the  professor's  chair.  It  is  nection  ot  all  the  membranes  twisted  and  knit 

aUu  upplied  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  city,  or  together;  whereby  tlie  liquors  are  not  only 

ftttUvr  to  the  Kcat  appropriated  to  hisotiice:  conserved,  each  in  its  place,  but  also  in  its  doe 

Ihiu  tw  ».iy,  next  the  chair.  po.sition  to  the  rest. 

iMAiii,  in  genrial,  an  article  of  furniture  Derham  ai  ids  that  they  also  serve  to  keen 

loritrivt  d  for  the  ptiipose  of  relieving  the  lower  oue  and  the  same  part  of  the  yolk  uppermost, 

fiiM'Miitie*  from  the  incumbent  weight  of  the  let  the  egg  be  turned  which  way  it  wnt;  which 

\tnt\  y  is  done  by  the  following  mechanism :  the  ch^ 

I  ImIm  with  Kipure  niitn  are  liable  to  many  laxK  are  specifically  heavier  than  the  whites 

iil/;<  i  noiiN,   wjirn  eoiiMidered  with  respect  to  wherein  they  swim ;  and  being  braced  to  the 

ll  •  <»  indiirrire  on  the  heiillh  of  ttie  aged,  in-  membrane  of  the  yolk,  a  little  out  of  the  axis, 

U>  HI,  I'liil  '"  p<'<  iiHy  peinoii^  (ifllicted  with  the  they  cause  one  side  of  the  volk  to  be  lieavier 

pjif.oi  tMHiMrii  uiih  ii><r.)rl(leii,     l'Wthese,a  than  the  other..    The  yolk  being  thus  by  the 

"I,  tnuiiuuliir  form  of  a  chair,  chalazae  made  buoyant,  and  kept  swimming 

iiiipe  ot  ti  ^iiihlle,  would  he  far  in  the   nud»t  of  two  whites,  is  by- its  own 

»re  coiiilui'ive  lo  the  allcvia-  heavy  side  kept  with  the  same  side  always  i  ;•• 
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fieraiott:  which  upDeinKwt  >id<  he  imigUm  aad  tharp^grd.    Speci6c  gf»Tity  from  2,690 

to  be  that  whereou  toe  cicatricala  liet.  to  fjOO. 

CHALAZION   (chalazion   x^^i*^*  from        7*  C*    dendriticas.     Mocha   stone.     Pale- 

X«W*«  ^  haii-«tone.)  Chalaia,   Urando.    An  painted  with  deeper-coloured  arborescent  ranri« 

iadoleot,  moreable  tubercle  on  the  nnrgia  of  fications.    Found  in  the  East,  Iceland,  the  Pa- 

the  eve-lid,  like  a  hail-stone.  latinate  of  the  Rhine,  and  other  parts  of  En- 

ChALUBDON    and    C^nALcaooifiA,   an  rope ;  those  of  the  East  are  esteemed  the  most 

ancient  city  of  Bithynia,  opposite  Byzantium,  Talnable. 
built  br  a  colony  from  Menra.  8.  O.  fasciatna.    Sardonyx:    Marked  with 

CHALCEDONIUS.  Chalcedony.  Inoryc-  bands  dtiferinr  in  colour  and  transparency, 

tologr,  a  genus  of  the  class  earths,  order  Pound  in  Ceylon,  Feroe,  and  Iceland,  Bohe- 

siliceous :  consisting  of  silica,  a  small  quantity  mia,  and  Saxon  v :  colour  grey,  somewhat  pel- 

ofalumine,  with  sometimes  about  a  tenth  of  lucid,  with  milk-white,  maphonous    bands; 

lime,  and  a  slij^bt  trace  of  oayd  of  iron ;  hard,  rarely  with  rosy  or  green  bands  or  blueish,  or 

lightish,  shimng  within,  breaking  into  inde-  blood-red  with  white  or  grey ;  the  bands  are 

terminate  fragments  with  sharp  edges;  com-  narrower  or  broader,    of  equal  or    unequal 

pact,  not  mouldering  in  the  air,  of  a  more  or  width,  parallel,  confluent,  straight,  angniar* 

less  perfectly  conchoidal  texture;  nerer^opake;  or  undulate. 

tough,  admitting  a  high  polisli,  and  generally        9.  C.  onyx.    Onyx.     Aohatet.    Breaking 

of  a  common  form;  not  meltinr  before  the  into  concentrically  cmstose  fragments  differinfr 

blow-pipe.  Seventeen  species.   The  following  in  colour  and  degree  of  transparency.    Pound 

are  the  chief.  in  the  East  Indies,  Siberia,  Bohemia,  Por- 

1.  C.  cacholouius.  Cacholony:  kachelony.  tugal,  and  Saxonv,  in  thicker  or  thinner  frag- 
Milkwfaite :  somewhat  diaphonous,  becoming  ments,  and  sometfmes  in  pebbles;  the  colours, 
opake  in  the  fire.  Found  in  the  rivers  Bn^  whatever  it  may  chance  to  be,  grey^  black, 
cfaarest  and  Mongul,  and  the  Peroe  islands,  flesh-colour,  or  intermixed,  alternating  in  va- 
whereic  sometimes  lies  between  strata  of  semi-  rious  manners,  generally  in  concentric  circles. 
transparent  chalcedony.  It  U  never  foond  in  The  hardest  species  of  the  whole  genus.  Spe- 
dropsor  stalactitical.  The  Kalmnct  make  their  cific  gravity  from  2,500  to  2,600. 

idols  and  domestic  vessels  of  it  10.  Chrysoprasus.   Chrysoprase.   Pound  in 

2.  C.  gennlnns.  Real  chalcedony.  Common  Germany,  generally  in  solid  masses,  sometimes 
chalcedony.  Found  in  Cornwall  and  the  He-  in  loose  pebbles,  or  layers  of  asbest  talc,  litho- 
brides ;  in  Iceland,  Siberia,  the  Feroe  Islands,  roarg  and  iron  ochre:  hard,  but  does  not  strike 
Silesia,  Saxony,  in  various  shapes,  ktdner-  fire  with  steel ;  colour  various  shades  of  apple- 
shaped,  stalactitical,  globular,  botryoidal,  Viie  green,  sometimes  other  greens.  Specific  gravity 
hollow  pebbles,  often  containing  air  bubbles  or  3,250. 

drops  otwater;  also  inangnlar  pieces  and  veins  11.  C.  lieliotropius.  Heliotrope;  blood- 
in  prophyry  and  amygcmlite,  and  sometimes  stone.  Diaphonous;  of  a  conchoidal  texture; 
cubic;  colour  various  shades  of  grey,  with  green  marked  with  opaque  blood-red  dots  and 
sometimesa  tinge  of  green  or  blue;  lustre  ge-  drops.  Pound  in  Asis,  Persia,  Siberis,  Ice- 
nerally  scmitransparenf,  rarely  diaphonous ;  the  land,  Bohemia,  and  Pranconia  in  rocks  of  trap, 
sur^ce  b  rough;  fracture  even,  though  some-  Specific  gravity  from  2,620  to  2J00. 
times  passing  into  the  fine  splintery  or  imper-  CHALCIDENSES,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
fectlychooclwidal.  Specific  gravity  from  2,586  isthmus  between  Tens  and  Erythrae. 
to  2,653.  Conuins  CHALCIUICA,  in  antiquity,  banqueting. 
Silica  -  -  84  houses ;  some  are  very  curious,  says  Mr.  Per- 
Alunina  nuxt  with  iron      16  rault,  to  know  what  this  word  signifies.     Phi- 

lander  thinks,  that  this  Greek  word  signifies 

100  the  places  where  money  matters  are  decided, 

3.  3«  cemleot.  Blue  chalcedony.  Found  or  the  office  for  the  mint,  supposing  the  word 
on  the  shores  of  ScotUnd,  in  the  Feroe  Islands,  comes  from  x*'^^  brass,  and  !»%  justice. 
Saxony,  Bohemia,  Hungary, and  Transylvania;  Some  will  have  it  read  causidica,  as  much  as 
in  mn«l  respects,  excepting  colour,  resembling  to  say,  a  hall  for  pleading.  Festus  informs 
t^  lasC  us,  tliat  chalcidica  was  a  sort  of  building  first 

4.  C.  niger.  Black  chalcedony.  Found  i»ear  found  out  in  the  city  of  Culchis:  Arnobus  calls 
Chom nick  in  Saxony  imbedded  in  porphyry,  chalcidica   the   fine  halls,  where  the   poets 

5.  C.  Intens.  Yellow  chalcedony.  Pound  near  feigned  that  the  paji^n  gods  supped.  Barbaro 
the  river  Tour  in  Siberia,  and  in  Ceylon,  Hnn*  and  Baldna  think  it  a  proper  name  for  that  sort 
gary,  and  Saxony.  of  buildings,  which  Dion  says  was  erected  by 

6    Cameoltts.      Cameolian.       CornelUn.  Jnlius  Cvsar  in  honour  of  his  father.   Palladio 

Blood-red,  semi-transrarent,  of  a   perfectly  follows  Barbaro  in  his  design,  and  draws  this 

eoDckoidal   textnre.    r  oond  in  Arabia  and  bailding  in  the  fashion  of  the  judgment-seat, 

Uisdnstan*  Egypt,  and  various  parts  of  £o-  describMl  by  Vitrevius  in  the  temple  of  Ao- 

tope,  generally  in  roandiah  pieees,  and  also  hi  gustns,  which  was  joined  to  the  great  chnreh 

layers  in  acats :  ookmr  various  shades  of  red ;  of  Pano. 

rarely  opake,  and  sometimes  turbid,  with  a        M.  P^rrault  says,  **  Being  assured  by  the 

isw  slenoer  shades;  outer  sorface  rough  and  testimony  of  Ausonius,  that  chalcidica  %vas  a 

«aiTeo»thefraga»DliindetaraMiiatslyaogiilar  lofty  place,  which  we  call  the  first  story,  1 
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f  ontents  are  in  equare  links ;  and  five  figures 
bein^  cut  off  fur  decimals,  the  rest  are  acres ; 
that  IS  foar  figures  to  bring  the  square  links  to 
square  chains,  and  one  more  to  bring  the  ttquaiv 
chains  to  acres. 

In  this  chain,  the  links  are  each  7  i'* 
and  jItt,  or  7*92  inches  in  length,  whirl 
nearly  f  of  a  foot.    And  hence  any  t>'' 
chains  or  links  are  easily  brontrht  *. 
inches,or  the  contrary.  The  best  . 
ivhich  is  this;  multiply  the  n- 
by  66,  then  cut  off  two  fiu't" 
and  the  rest  are  feet;  or  ti:'  ' 
for  yards,  cutting  off  t\\    .  .    , 

VETING.  '    ;'*    V'*^ 

Chain-pcmp.    Se*  ^'  ..i.Mvitn 

tweenthem.    Tlw  ..the  first 

down  yards  or,  .  ..>,  U  ntf  then- 

rigging  of  as-  ,_».;  abdomen 

(Chain  (I  .....eu species, 

sling  the  .    ■  .  ^.  .4  NHjth  Ame- 

toprevrn.  •  .    .Hvabesweofthe 

^    -  .    .»    .IV  u«\Mt  part  much 


•  M.r. 


ropes  . 
s1m»[    :• 


V      •    »»^*^J^y'    SeeURA- 

I 

/..«»>    *•  (X*>^«<7P»1»»«0  En- 

•  .  «   N  ^  I  ^"^  ^IVmetrius]),  a  learned 

^  V    i»A*.o»Hnonle,  left  that  city 

..  V,  i»  ^Y  lbi»  Turks,  aud  after- 

..  \oy^  i*.  \\\  M'vorul  cities  in  Italy. 

\    %  K\uvK  gruiiimar;  and  died  at 

X    ^..vt^l.rto«U'Us),a  famous  Greek 

' u»  KMh  century,  was  born  at 

>,  I  \uoU»  tin  excellent  history  of 

t.uk  Ollonmn,  who  reigned  aoout 

«  ^^^  \o  Mrtiiouiet  11.  in  1463. 

^      »  I   \t  M  rouutry  of  Asia,  between 

I   ,M  ^  Hud  liKris.  Its  capital  is  Baby- 

.,'    .<  luUaiinaiitN  were  famous  for  their 

,/\     \  oi  .V»lMilogy  (Cic). 

.^  Vt  i^  ^K  ((>**  Chuldaeaus,  a  people  of 

^    '    iui   \'*\iU  wbo  above  all  others  prac- 

, .  ..   sWMi  u»lrology.    The  prophet  Daniel 

,.»iO»UMl  by  them.     The^  worshipped 

'       ,,         I  hit  ilii^vft  likeirise  afiirm,  as  Jerom 

\\sk  lh«iM«  words  of  Scriptute,  which  say 

V^mOmimi  ntiiio  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees 

I  )«tl  ho  ivat  miraculously  delivered  out 

Wwt  itilu  which  the  Chald»ans  had  cast 

V  i  I  M(>*it  liM  rut  used  to  adore  it.    It  is  ere- 

\    Oi.(i  lii<****  C^tialdseans  worshipped  the  sun 

\  a\\\^,  tthich  they  looked  upon  as  eternal 

murihtti  HI  keep'ing  a  perpetual  fire  burn- 

uu.<ii  lhi»»r  ttliars,  they  desired  to  keep  and 

,  M  f  II  f  I'wriubLmce  ol  them  continually  be- 

^  ViU'KK    LANOUACiE,    that   spoken 
,  ,..,.  i  |u«liJeaii».     It  is  a  dialect  of  the  He- 

?HRASE,    in    the    rabbini- 

^ar^uni.     There  arc  three 

1  Walton's  polyglot;  viz. 


..  .  «rios,  that  of  Jonathan  sou  of  Uzie), 

'I  Jerusalem. 

« i.DliON,  an  Knglish  dry  measure, c«)ii- 

^  of  thirty-six  bushels,  heaped  up  accord- 

the  sealed  bushel  keptatUuildliall,Lon- 

:  hut  on  sliip-hourd,  twenty-one  chaldrons 

.  i>als  are  allowed  to  tlic  score.  Tiie  chaldron 
^    Mild  weigh  two  thousand  poundji. 

CiiALlCF^  the  cup  or  vessel  used  to  ad- 
mltiister  the  wine  in  the  sacrament,  and  by  the 
KiMtuin  Catholics  iu  the  ma.NS.  The  itseof  tlie 
chalice,  or  communicating  in  both  kinds,  is 
by  the  church  of  Rome  denied  to  the  laity, 
who  communicate  only  in  one  kind,  the  clergy 
alone  being  allowed  the  privilege  of  communi- 
cating in  both  kinds. 

CHA'LiCED.  a.  (from  caiix,  Lat )  Hav- 
ing a  cell  or  cup  (Skakspeare), 

CUALIZA,  in  Hebrew  antiquttv,  the  ce- 
remony whereby  a  \voman  left  a  widow  pulled 
ofif  her  brother-in-law's  shoes,  who  should  have 
espoused  her ;  after  which  she  was  at  liberty  to 
marry  whom  she  pleased. 

CHALK.  9,  (cealc.  Sax.  ealck,  Welsh.) 
See  Crbta. 

Chalk.  Creta.  Carbonas  calcis.  Pure 
chalk  is  a  neutral  salt,  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  cretaceous  acid  with  lime.  It  is  much 
used  as  an  absorbent  am]  antacid,  to  stop  diar- 
rhceas  accompanied  with  acidity  of  the  prtmae 
viae. 

To  Chalk,  v,  a.  (from  the  noun.)  I.  To 
rub  with  chalk  (^Hudibras),  2.  To  manure  witli 
chalk  {jMortimer),  3.  To  mark  or  trace  out  as 
with  chalk  (fFoodwara), 

CuALK-cvTTER.  s.  A  man  that  digs  chalk. 

CuALK*LANDS  are  thus  denominated,  from 
their  consisting  principally  of  chalk,  with  a 
thin  layer  of  mould  or  soil  over  it.  They  are 
well  calculated  for  the  growth  of  barley  and 
wheat,  and  especially  of  oats,  which  will  thrive 
well  on  any  kind  of  chalky  land,  however  in- 
different, 'rhey  naturally  produce  a  small  spe- 
cies of  vetch,  called  the  smooth  podded  tare, 
or  tine  tare,  ervum  tetrasperum,  L.  together 
with  poppies,  Maywe«d,  &c.  Sainfoin  and 
hop-clover  will  aUo  succeed  on  these  lands; 
aud,  where  they  are  of  the  better  sort,  the 
hare's-foot  trefoil,  tri folium  arvense,  L.  will 
thrive.  The  best  manures  for  this  species  of 
soil  are,  dung,  old  rags,  and  the  dung  left  after 
folding  sheep ;  a  practice  which  is  particularly 
useful  here,  and  which,  we  hope,  will  become 
more  general. 

CuALK-piT.  s,  A  pit  in  which  chalk  is  dug 
(ff^oodward). 

Chalk-ston£8.  It  is  well  known  that 
concretions  occasionally  make  their  appearance 
in  joints  long  subject  to  gout  These  concre- 
tions, from  their  colour  and  softness,  have  re- 
ceived the  name  of  chalk-stones.  They  are 
usually  small,  though  they  have  been  observed 
of  the  size  of  an  egg.  It  had  long  been  the 
opinion  of  physicians  that  these  concretions 
were  similar  to  the  urinary  calculi.    Sco-Cal- 

CULI. 

(if  course,  after  the  discovery  of  uric  acid  by 
Scheelc,  it  was  usual  to  consider  the  gouty 
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vlialk-ttones  as  collectionf  of  that  acid.   Tliey  iberiffor  returning  officer  be  totally  indtflTerent ; 

tfere  subjected  to  a  chemical  analysis  by  Dr.  that,  where  an  alien  is  indicted,  the  jnry  should 

Wollaston  in  1797%  who  found  them  composed  be  de  medieMe^  or  half  foreigners,  ifso  many 

of  uric  acid  and  soda.    Gouty  concretions  are  are  found  in  the  place  (which  does  not  indeed 

>«ft  and  friable.    Cold  water  has  little  eflecC  hold  in  treasons,  aliens  beinjg-  very  improper 

'  >on  them ;  but  boiling  water  dissolves  a  small  judges  of  the  breaeh  of  allegiance ;  nor  vet  in 

I  ti on.    I f  an  acid  be  added  to  this  solution,  the  case  of  Egyptians  under  the  statute  2z  Hen. 

i  I  crystals  of  oric  acid  are  deposited  on  the  VIII.  c.  10.)  that  on  every  panel  there  thoold 

•  ••f  theresseL  These  concretions  are  com-  be  a  competent  number  of  hundreders;  and 

'v  soluble  in  potash  when  the  action  of  that  the  particular  jurors  should  be  omul  ejs 

••  -i  ■  k  A  tine  solution  is  assisted  by  heat.  When  ceptione  majort*^  not  liable  to  objections  either 

r  -.' ;t tnl  with  diluted  sulphuric  or  with  muriatic  propter  homorii  respectum,  propter  defectum^ 

arid,  the  soda  is  separated ;  but  the  uric  acid  prwter  affectum^  or  propter  deiietmm, 
remains,  and  may  oe  separated  by  filtration.        Challenges  on  any  of  tne  foregoing  accounts 

The  liquid,  when  evaporated,  yields  crystals  of  are  styled  challenges  for  cause ;  which  may  be 

sulphate  or  muriate  of  soda,  according  to  the  without  stint  in  both  ciril  and  criminal  trials, 

add  employed.    The  residuum  possesses  all  But  in  criminal  cases,  or  at  least  in  capital 

the  characters  of  uric  acid.  ones,  there  is,  injmtorem  viV«,  allowed  to  tho 

When  uric  acid,  soda,  and  a  little  warm  prisoner  an  arbitrary  and  capricious  species 

water,  are fritnrated  together,  a  mass  is  formed,  of  challenge  to  a  certain  number  of  jurors, 

which,  after  the  surplus  of  soda  is  washed  off,  without  showing  any  cause   at  all ;    which 

possesses  the  chemical  properties  of  gouty  con-  is  called  a  peremptory  challenge :  a  provision 
cretions.    (British  Encydop.').  full  of  that  tenderness  and  humanity  to  pri> 

CHALKY,  a.  (from  ehaut.)    I.  Consisting  soners  for  which  our  laws  are  justly  famous, 

of  chalk;  white  with  chalk.    2.  Impregnated  This  is  grounded  on  two  reasons:  I.  As  every 

with  chalk  (Bueoni),  one  must  be  sensible  what  sodden  impressions 

To  CHA'LLBNUB.  e. «.  (ekaUmger^  Fr.)  and  unaccountable  prejudices  we  are  apt  to 

1.  To  eall  another  to  answer  for  an  offence  by  conceive  upon  the  bare  looks  and  gestures  of 

combat  (Shmk%.y    2.  To  call  to  a  contest  another ;  and  how  necessary  it  is  that  a  pri* 

(Lackey,  3.  To  accuse  (SKakep,).  4.  (In  law.)  soncr,  when  put  to  defend  his  life,  should  have 

To  object  to  the  impartiality  of  any  one  (Hale),  a  food  opinion  of  his  jury,  the  want  of  which 

5.  To  claim  as  due  (Addison).    9,  To  call  to  might  totally  disconcert  him ;  the  law  wills 

the  performance  of  conditions.  not  that  he  should  be  tried  by  any  one  man 

Chsllbnob.   t.   (from  the  verb.)      !•  A  against  whom  he  has  conceived  a  prejudice, 

summons  to  combat  (8hak,),    2,  A  demand  even  without  being  able  to  assign  a  reason  for 

of  sotnetiiing  as  due  (Coilier}.  such  his  dislike.    2.  Because  upon  challenges 

CaALf.BitoB,  in  the  law  of  England,  is  an  for  cause  shown,  if  the  reason  assigned  prove 

exoeptiofi  made  to  jurors;  and  is  either  in  civil  insufficient  to  set  aside  the  juror,  perhaps  the 

or  cnminal  cases.  bare  questioning  his  indifference  may  some* 

In  civil  cases,  challenges  are  of  two  sorts ;  times  provoke  a  resentment ;  to  prevent  all  ill 

challenges  to  the  array,  and  challenges  to  the  consequences  from  which,  the  prisoner  Is  still 

poll.    Challenges  to  the  arrav  are  at  once  an  at  liberty,  if  he  pleases,  peremptorily  to  set 

exception  to  the  whole  panel,  in  which  the  him  aside. 

j«ry  are  arrayed,  or  set  in  order  by  the  sheriff       This  privilege  of  peremptory  challenges, 

in  his  return ;  and  they  may  be  made  upon  ac-  thouj^h  granted  to  the  prisoner,  is  denied  to 

count  of  partiality  or  some  default  in  the  sheriff  the^  king  by  the  stetute  33  Edward  I.  stat.  4. 

or  his  under  omoer  who  arrayed  the  panel,  ivhich  enacts,  that  the  king  shall  challenge  no 

Also,  though  there  be  no  personal  objection  jurors  without  assigning  a  cause  certain,  to  be 

against  the  sheriff^  yet  if  he  arrays  the  panel  at  tried  and  approved  by  the  court.    However,  it 

the  nomination,  or  under  the  direction  of  either  is  held  that  the  king  need  not  assign  his  cause 

party,  this  is  good  cause  of  challenge  to  the  of  challenge  till  all  the  panel  is  gone  through, 

array.     Challenges  to  the  polls,  in  eajnte^  are  and  unless  there  cannot  be  a  full  iury  without 

exceptions  to  partienlar  jurors ;  and  seem  to  the  persons  so  challenged ;  and  then,  and  not 

amwer  the  reemsatio  Judieis  In  the  civil  and  sooner,   the  king's  counsel  must  show  the 

canon  laws  $  by  the  constitatioiis  of  which  a  cause,  otherwise  the  juror  shall  be  sworn. 
jnd|^  might  be  refused  ooon  any  suspicion  of       CHA'LLENGBR.  s  (from  chaUemge,')     I. 

partiality.  By  the  laws  ot  England  also,  in  the  One  that  summons  another  to  combat  (Shak^ 

times  of  Bracton  and  Fleta,  a  judge  miffht  be  speare),  2.  One  that  claims  superiority  (SA.). 

refused  for  good  caoae;  but  now  the  law  is  3.  A  claimant  (IfooArer). 
otherwise,  and  it  is  held  that  lodges  or  lustioes        CHAIiONS*8UK-SAONE,  an  ancient  city 

cannot  be  cliallenged.  See  Blackstone^  Com-  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Saone  and 

mentaries,  vol.  ilL  Loire.     It  Is  the  ancient  Cabtlonum.     ft  is 

In  criminal  cases,  challenges  may  be  made  the  staple  of  iron  for  Lyons  and  St  Etienne, 

either  on  the  part  of  the  khig,  or  on  that  of  and  of  the  wines  for  exportation.    The  great 

the  prisoner ;  and  eidier  to  the  whole  array,  Roman  way  from  Lyons  to  Boulogne  passed 

or  to  the  separate  polls,  for  the  very  same  rea>  by  this  city.    Lat.  4b.  47  N.    Lon.  4. 07  E. 
SOBS  tint  they  may  be  in  dvil  causes.    For  it        CuALONS-Bua-MAaNB,   a  handsome  town 

is  here  al  lewt  as  aeeaatary  aa  there,  diat  the  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Marne,    It 
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coatum  at  least  1S,000  inhaMtants,  who  earry  ponods,  and  the  flesh  or  inhabitant  so  Urge  m 

on    a  cons-.dcralile  trade  in    shalloons   and  to  famish  a  hundred  and  twenty  men  with 

other  woollen  smfis.    Lat.  4S.  57  N.  Lon.  4.  food,   and  strong  enough  to  cut  asunder  a 

27  E.  cable«  and  lop  off  men*s  hands.    Shell  iucid^ 

CHALUSIEAIT,  a  French  term,  signifying  white;  sometimes  rosy  varied  with  yellow, 

originally  a  straw  or  stalk  of  corn;  after-  red  and  white;  posterior  aperture  ovate ;  bioge 

ward,  a  musical  reed  or  pipe  ;  and  is  now  armed  with  a  tooth  besides  the  callus, 

applied  adjectiyely  by  musicians  to  denote  the  CHAM  A'DE.  9,  CPrench.)    The  beat  of  the 

lower  notes  sounded  upon  a  clarionet,  such  drum  wliicli  declares  a  surrender  {JiddiM^, 

notes  much  resembling  those  brought  from  a  CHAM^CISSL'8.    See  Glbcoma. 

reed.  CHAM^E'DRYS,  (cham€Pdry$^  x^i^'^^^i 

CHALYBEATE,      (chalybcata^  tnedica-  from  x«/^'i  (he  ground,  and  ^^uc,  the  oak :  so 

men/a  ;  from  cAa/y^,  steel.)  Of  or  belonging  calleu  from  its  leaves  resemblir^  the  oak«) 

to  iron.    A  term  given  to  any  medicine  into  Germander.     This  plant,  Teucrium  cham»- 

whicb  iron  enters;    as  chalybeate  mixture,  drys;  foliis  cuneiformi-ovatis, incisis,crenatis. 

Pills,  waters,  &c.  netiolatis;   floribus  tcmis;  caulibuf  proconi* 

Chalybeate  water.     Aqua  chalvbeata.  bentibus,  subpilosis,  of  Linn6us,  has  a  mode. 

Any  mineral  water  which  abounds  with  iron;  mtely  bitter  and  somewhat  aromatic  taste.     It 

such    are    the    waters    of  Tunbridge,    Spa,  was  in  high  repute  amongst  the  ancients  in 

Srmont,    Cheltenham^    Scarborough,    and  intermittent  fevers,  rheumatism,  and   goat  ( 

jtfel.  and  where  an  aromatic  bitter  is  wanting,  ger- 

CUALYBES  and  Calybes,    in  ancient  mander  may  be  administered  with   success. 

geography,  a  people  of  Asia  Minor,  near  Pon-  See  Teucrium. 

tus,  powerful,  and  possessed  of  a  great  extent  CHAMELEON.    In  botany,  a  ^tnas  of 

of  countr)',  abounding  in  iron  mines.    They  the  class  syngeuesia,  order  polygamia,  aegre* 

were  partly  conquered  by  Croesus,  king  of  gata.     Calyx  six  or  eight  flowered,  imbricate, 

Lydia.     Some  authors  imagine  that  the  Ca-  uiany-leaved ;  florets  tubular,  all  Hemiaohro- 

lybes  are  a  nation  of  Spain  (yirffjO*  dite ;  receptacle  naked  ;  seeds  covered  witti  the 

CHALYBIS  RUBIGO  PRiEPARATA.  calycle  growing  to  them.      One  snecies;  a 

See  RuBioo  fbrri.  native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  witn  simple 

CHALYBS  (jchalybs,  from  ekalybes,  a  peo-  white  stem,  leaves  long,  narrow,  edged  wtth 

pie  in  Pontus,  who  dug  iron  out  01  the  earth.)  spines ;  beads  oval,  scaly ;  the  scales  ending  in 

Steel.      The  best,  hardest,  finest,    and   the  a  purple  spine;  flowers  white.    Tbis  is   the 

closest  grained  forged  iron.  cardeus  or  carline  thistle,  the  carltna  acaalis  ; 

CHAAI,  or  Khan,  the  title  given  to  the  caule  unifloro,  flore  brcviore,  of  Linn6us.  TIm 

sovereign  princes  of  Tartary.    Tlie  word,  in  root  of  this  plant  is  bitter,  and  said  to  possess 

the  Persian,  signifies  mighty  lord ;  in  the  Scla-  diaphoretic  and  anthelmintic  virtues.     It  is 

vonic,  emperor.    Sperlingius,  in  his  Disserta-  also  extolled  by  foreign   physicians  in  the 

tion  on  the  Danish  term  of  majesty,  honing^  cure  of  acute,    malignant,  and  chronic  dts* 

king,  thinks  the  Tartarian  cham  may  be  well  orders. 

derived  from  it ;  adding,  that  in  the  north  they  Chama'leon,   in  zoology.      See  Lacbb* 

say  kan^  konnen^  konge^  konningy  &c.    The  ta. 

term  cham  is  also  applied,  among  the  Persians,  CHAMiEM  E'LUM  (chemdtmeium^  X'H**' 

to  the  ^reat  lords  of  the  court,  and  the  gover-  fAii>«f ;  from  x<*H>'«  ^he  ground,  and  /hixov,  an 

nors  oi  provinces.  apple ;  because  it  grows  upon  the  ground,  and 

CHA'MA.  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  the  clsss  has  the  smell  of  an  apple.)  Chamaemelum 
vermes,  order  testacea,  animal,  a  tetbys  ;  shell  nobile.  Chauiomilla  romana.  Common  ca* 
bivalve,  rather  coarse;  hinge  with  a  callous  momile.  Anthemis  nobilis;  foliis  pinnato- 
gibbosity,  obliquely  inserted  in  an  oblique  hoi-  compositis  linearibus  acutis  snbvillosis,  of 
low  ;  anterior  slope  closed.  Twenty-five  spr-  Linn6us.  Both  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  this 
cies  scattered  through  the  difierent  seas  of  the  indigenous  plant  have  a  strong,  though  not 
l^lobe ;  of  various  size  and  external  polish,  be-  ungrateful,  smell,  and  a  very  bitter,  nauseous 
inff  in  some  instances  finely  glabrous  and  in  taste :  but  the  latter  are  the  bitterer,  and  con- 
others  rugose  and  spinous.  The  two  chiefly  tidei-ably  more  aromatic.  They  possess  tonic 
worth  notice  are,  and   stomachic  qualities,  and  are  much  em* 

1.  C.  thaca.  Shell  roundish  longitudinally  ployed  to  restore  tone  to  the  stomach  and  in- 
striate;  posterior  slope  retuse.  Inhabits  the  testines,  and  as  a  pleasant  and. cheap  Witter. 
Chilese  shores,  where  it  buries  itself  in  the  A  simple  infusion  is  frequently  taken  to  excite 
sands ;  shell  white,  violet  and  yellow,  within  vomiting,  or  for  promoting  the  operation  of 
elegant  purple ;  about  four  inches  in  diameter;  emetics.  Externally  they  are  umo  in  the  de- 
the  first  a  vt;ry  rich  and  delicate  food.  coctum  pro  fomento,  aiici  are  an  ingredient 

2.  C.  gigas.  Shell  plaited  with  ai«hed  in  the  deeoctum  pro  enemate.  See  AMTax- 
scales ;  posterior  slope  gaping,  with  crenulate  Mis. 

margin.    Inhabits  the  liidian  Ocean;  and  is  Chamjemelvii    flobb    plbvo.      Double 

souietimes  so  small  as  not  to  measure  an  inch  chamomile.     A  variety  of  tlie  officinal  chams* 

in  length;  sometimes  far  exceeds  all  other  melum,  produced  by  culture, 

testaceous  productions ;  having  be^n  found  of  ChamjEMb'lum    vuloa'bb;      Chamomilla 

the  weight  of  five  hundred  and    thirty-two  nostras.    The  plant  directed  ondec  this 
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ta  tiw  phir— wwqrfM  ii  tfie  Matricfb  chnno  peUad  tlw  kingdom,  tins  roon  wbcrtin  dww 

nilla ;  raeeptMnui  coDids  $  radiis  iwtentibiu }  ttarrm  were  deposited  wu  j4>plied  to  the  ate  of 

■ooamU  c«l^cini%  nur^ne  0qaalibaft  of  Lin*  the  king's  council  tittiog  in  their  Jadidai  oi- 

DMt.    Its  rifftoes  are  suniUr  to  tboie  of  the  pecitf . 

chemaineliiiis,  but  in  a  mach  inferior  degree.  Thu  iras  a  cowt  of  Tery  aaeteiit  original ; 

See  liATRfCAau.  bat  new-modelled  by  statutes  3  Men.  VlL  c.  1. 

CHAMiEMORUS   (ekammmorM$,    from  and  21  Hen.  VI U.  c.  20.  consisting  of  divert 

X«fuM«  on  the  ground,  and  #Me««,  the  nmlberry  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  being  priYy-coan- 

trce.)    Cloud-berries.    Tlie  ripe  fruit  of  this  sellors,  together  with  two  judges  of  the  courts 

f»laiit,raba8  chamsemoras ;  foliis  simplicibns  ofcomniou-law,  without  the  intervention  of  any 

ohatis,  caule  interai  uniflorot  of  iann^as,  is  jury.   Their  jurisdiction  extended  legally  over 

prepaied  in  Sweden«&c«tntoajainsand  isre-  riots,  perjury*  misbehaviour  of  sheriffs,  and 

conomeiidod  to  allay  thirst,  &c.  in  fevers,  phtht-  other  notorious  misdemeanors,  contrary  to  the 

aical  diseases,  hsBmoptysis,  ke.     See  RuBoa.  laws  of  the  land.  Yet  this  was  afterwards,  (as 

CHAMiS^FlTYS  (ekamapU^t^  X«<^*«h^(  I  ^'^^^  Clarendon  infonns  ns)  stretched  to  the 

from  x*#«««  ^  ground,  ana  eiTvr,  the  pine  most  arbitrary  purposes;  for  which  reason,  it 

tvee.)   CoanBOO  ground  pine.    This  low  hairjr  ivas  6naUy  abolished  by  statute  16  Car.  I.  c 

plant*  tcocrium  chamvpitys  foliis  trifidis,  li«  10.  to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  nation, 

aearibos,  iotegerrimis ;  floribus  sessilihus,  la*  There  is  in  tlie  British  Museum  ^HarL  MSS. 

teralabua,  solitartis ;  canle  diffuso,  of  linn^ns.  Vol.  f.  No.  126>  a  very  full,  metiiodical,  and 

has  a  moderately  bitter  taste,  and  a  resinous,  accurate  account  of  the  constitution  and  coarse 

not  disagreeable  smell,  somewhat  like  that  of  of  this  courts  compiled  by  William  Undson  of 

thepina.   The  tops  or  leaves  are  recommended  Grav's  Inn,  an  eminent  practitioner  thersin. 

as  aperients  and  corroborants  of  the  nervous  A  snort  account  of  the  same,  with  copies  of 

system,  and  lud  to  be  particularly  serviceable  all  its  process,  may  also  be  Ibuud  in  Id  Kym. 

in  female  obstructions  and  paralytic  disorders.  Feed.  l$)2,  &c. 

See  Taucaiuif.  The  star-chamber  differed  from  all  the  other 

CHAMJ^OPS.  Palmetto,  or  dwarf  palm,  courts  of  law  in  this :  the  latter  was  governed 

Ia  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  polygamia,  or*  only  by  the  common  law,  or  immemorial  cat* 

der  trioecuu  Calyx  three  parted ;  petals  tlireet  torn,  and  acu  of  parliament;  whereas  the  for* 

stamcaa  six;  pistils  three;  drape  three,  one-  ner  often  admitted  lor  law  the  proclamationt 

tesdad.    Three  species :  south  of  Earope ;  Ja-  of  the  king  in  eouncil,  and  manded  iu  Judg- 

pan ;  Cochin^hina.  ment  upon  them.    The  abofitioo  of  this  tribn^ 

CHAMBER,  in  buildings  a  member  of  a  nal  was,  therefore,  as  DeLolme  remarks,  justly 

lodgiag,  or  pieee  of  an  apartment,  ordinarily  looked  upon  as  a  great  victory  over  regal  a»- 

intended  for  sleeping  in;  aad  called  by  the  thority. 

Latina  onbicalaBk  Cham bsb,  of  a  mortar,  or  soqie  caonoa,  a 

Snmertmrs   the  word  denotes  any  retired  cell  or  cavity  at  the  bottom  of  the  bore  to  rt- 

roons  (  at  oHmts,  any  cavity  or  hollow ;  at  ceive  the  charge  of  powder.    It  is  not  fonnd 

ochera,  a  species  of  great  gnn ;  at  others,  the  b  v  experience  that  chambers  liave  any  sensible 

eavitv  wbm  tlw  powder  is  lodged  in  a  mine,  effect  on  the  vekwity  of  the  shot,  unlesa  in  the 

See  also  the  following  artieUsw  largest  ordinance,  as  mortars  or  very  larve  oan- 

Cn aainnn  (losperiaL)  it  %  court  or  jurisdic-  non.  Neither  is  it  found  that  the  form  o?  them 

tion  held  anciently  at  opirea,  but  since  trane*  ii  very  material ;  a  small  cylinder  b  as  |[oud 

ferred  to  Wertslar ;  in  which  are  determined  as  an  v ;   though  matliematical   specalataona 

the  dilforenoBs  arising  aaMng  the  princes  and  may  shew  a  prelerence  of  one  form  over  ano> 

dtica  of  the  empire.  ther.     But  in  practice,  the  chief  point  to  be 

CnAMBas  (rrivy).  Gentlemen  of  the  privy*  observed,  ia  to  have  the  chamber  of  a  sins  just 

ehaniber  are  servanu  of  the  king  ;  who  are  to  sufficient  to  contain  the  charge  of  powder,  and 

wait  andattend  on  him  and  the  i^ueen  at  conrt,  no  more,  tliat  the  ball  may  lie  close  to  the 

in  their  divetaions.  Ice.     Their  number  is  charge;  and  that  its  entrance  may  point  exactly 

forty-eight,  nnder the  lord^chamberlain;  twelve  to  the  centre  of  the  ball  (HmtUm*} 

ef  whon  are  in  ^aarterly  waiting,  and  two  of  CuAiiaaas  or  thb  etb.    In  anatomy,  the 

these  lie  in  the  pnvy  cKamber.  space  between  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline 

CnAxnsn  in  folict,  is  used  for  the  place  leas  and  the  cornea  is  divided  by  the  urts  into 

where  certain  assemblies  are  held  i  also,  for  two ;  the  space  before  the  iris  is  termed  the 

the  anemhliea  thrmselvea.  anterior  chamber ;  and  that  behind  it  the  poa- 

Of  these  then  are  varioaa  kinds ;  some  es»  terior.      They   are  filled  with  an  aqueons 

tabiiahed  for  the  administration  of  josdoe ;  fluid. 

Others  for  matters  of  connneree,  &c    Of  the  To  Cei'iiain.  v.  a.  (from  the  nomn.)  1.  To 

first  land  aasong  ns  was  the  be  wanton ;  to  Intrigue  (Romans.)    2.  To  re« 

Cnajunnn  (Court  of  Star,)  an  infaasons  tri-  side  as  in  a  chamber  (Skakipeare,} 

banaUse  called  piobably  lor  the  followuig  CUA'MBBREK.  «.  (from  cAam^er.)  A  UMa 

veason.     Before  the  banishment  of  the  Jews  of  intrigue  (^Aeilrspeare). 

under  Edward  I.  their eontractsaad  obligationa  CHA'M  BBRFELLO  VT.  «.  One  diat  lies  in 

were  denominated  in  oor  records  starra,  or  the  same  chamber  (Speetator.) 

stana,  from  a  eorraption  of  the  Hebrew  word  CHAMBEBLAIN,  an  olleer  charced  with 

sheiar,  a  onvcMalt  when  the  Jewi  were  es«  the  management  and  direetfon  ef  a  oyunber. 
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See  Chamber  in  policy.  There  are  almost  of  the  natural  sons  of  Charles  II. ;  and  he  had 
as  many  kinds  of  chamberlains  as  chambers ;  the  honour  of  instructing  prince  George  of 
the  principal  whereof  are  as  follows  :  Denmark  in  the  Bnglish  languafire.  He  died  at 
Chamherlain  (Lord)  of  Great  Bri*  Chelsea  in  1703,  and  was  buried^ in  the  church- 
tain,  the  sixth  g:reat  officer  of  the  crown;  to  yard  of  that  parish.  He  directed  by  will  that 
whom  belongs  livery  and  lodging  in  the  kind's  some  of  his  books  should  be  covered  with  wax 
court;  and  there  are  ceitain  fees  due  to  him  and  buried  with  him,  that  they  might  be  ser- 
from  each  archbishop  or  bishop  when  they  viceable  to  future  ages.  The  work  by  which 
perform  their  homage  to  the  king,  and  from  he  is  best  known  is,  the  Present  State  of  Epg- 
all  peers  at  their  creation  or  doin^  their  ho-  land  ;  which  passed  through  near  40  editk>ns. 
mage.  At  the  coronation  of  every  king,  he  is  to  (^fratkins), 

have  fortv  ells  of  crimson  velvet  for  his  own        Chamberlaynb  (John,)  son  of  the  pre- 

robes.    This  officer,  on  the  coronation  day,  is  ceding,  and  a  very  voluminous  and  useful  wri- 

to  bring  the  king  his  shirt,  coif,  and  wearing  ter.     He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  died  in 

clothes ;  and  after  the  kiu^  is  dressed,  he  claims  1 724,  aged  about  60.  He  continued  his  father's 

his  bed,  and  all  the  furniture  of  his  chamber  Present  State  of  England,  translated  Nienwen* 

for  his  fees  :  he  also  carries,  at  the  coronation,*  ty  t's  4leligious  Philosopher,  and  other  books ; 

the  coif,  gloves,  and  linen,  to  be  used  by  the  and  communicated  several  papers  to  the  Royal 

king  on  that  occasion  ;  also  the  sword  and  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
scabbard  ;  the  gold  to  be  offered  by  the  king,        CHA'MUERMAID.  t.   A  n^aid  whose  bo- 

and  the  robes  royal,  and  crown.  To  this  officer  siness  it  is  to  dress  a  lady,  and  wait  in  her 

belongs  the  care  of  providing  all  things  in  the  chamber  (Ben  Jofuon), 
house  of  lords,  in  tne  time  of  parliament ;  to        Or,   the  female  who  attends  to   the  bed- 

him  also  belongs  the  government  of  the  palace  chambers  in  an  inn. 

of  Westminster:  he  disposes  likewise  of  the        CHAM  BERRY,  the  capital  of  Savoy,  with 

sword  of  state,  to  be  carried  before  the  king,  R  castlr,  and  a  ducal  palace.     Its  streets  are 

to  what  lord  he  pleases.  ^rand,  and  there  are  piazzas  under  many  of  the 

Chamberlain     (Lord)    of     the    house-  houses.     It  has  large  and  handsome  snburbsy 

hold,  an  officer  who  has  the  oversight  and  and  contains  about  13,000  inhabitants,    Lat. 

direction  of  all  officers  belonging  to  the  king's  450.  33  N.    Lon.  5.  50  E. 
chambers,  except  the  precinct  of  the  king*s  bed-         CHAMBERS  (Ephraim),   author   of  the 

chamber.     He  nas  the  oversight  of  the  officers  scientific  dictionary  which  goes  under  his  naine, 

of  the  wardrobe  at  all  his  majesty's  houses,  was  born  at  Milton  in  the  county  of  Westmore- 

and  of  the  removing  ^wardrobes,  or  of  beds,  land.    His  parents  were  dissenters  of  the  pres* 

tents,  music,  hunting,  messengers,  &c.  retained  byterian  persuasion ;  and  his  education  no  oth*r 

in  the  king's  service.     He  moreover  has  the  than  that  common  one  which  is  intended  to 

oversight  and  direction  of  the  Serjeants  at  arms,  qualify  a  youth  for  trade  and  commerce.  WThen 

of  all  physicians,  apothecaries,  the  king's  chap«  he  became  of  a  proper  age,  he  was  pat  appren- 

lains,  &c.  and  sulministers  the  oath  to  all  offi-  tice  to  Mr.  Senex  the  ^lobe-maker,  a  business 

cers  above  stairs.  which  is  connected  with  literature,  and  espe* 

Other  Chamberlains  are  those  of  the  king's  cially  with  astronomy  and  geography.     It  was 

court  of  exechequer  of  North  Wales,  ofChes-  during  Mr.   Chambers's  residence  with  this 

ter,  &c.;  in  which  cases  this  officer  is  generally  skilful  mechanic  that  he  contracted  that  taste 

the  receiver  ofall  rents  and  revenues  belonging  for  science  and  learning  which  accompanied 

to  the  place  whereof  he  is  chamberlain.  In  the  him  through  life,  and  directed  all  his  pursuits, 

exchequer  there  are  two  chamberlains,   who  It  was  even  at  this  time  that  he  formed  the  de» 

keep  a  controlinent  of  the  pells  of  receipts  and  sign  of  his  grand  work,  the  **  Cyclopedia  ;** 

exitus,  and  have  certain  keys  of  the  treasury,  and  some  of  the  first  articles  of  it  were  written 

records,  &c.  behind  the  counter.     Having  conceived  the 

Chamrkrlain  op  London,  keeps  the  idea  of  so  great  an  undertaking,  he  iustly  eon- 
city  money,  which  is  laid  up  in  the  chamber  of  eluded  that  the  execution  of  it  would  not  cen* 
London ;  he  also  presides  over  the  affiiirs  of  sist  with  the  avocations  of  trade ;  and  therefore 
masters  and  apprentices,  and  makes  free  of  the  he  quitted  Mr.  Sensx,  and  took  chambers  at 
city,  &c.  His  office  lasts  only  a  year ;  but  the  Oray's-lnn,  where  he  chiefly  resided  during 
custom  usually  obtains  to  re-choose  the  same  the  rest  of  his  days.  The  first  edition  of  tM 
person,  unless  charged  with  any  misdemeanor  Cyclopaedia,  which  was  the  result  of  many 
in  his  office.  years'  intense  application,  appeared  in  17^9  in 

CHAMBERLAIXSHIP.  «.  (from  chamber*  z  vols,  folio.  It  was  published  by  subscription, 

/aiJi.)    The  office  of  a  chamberlain.  the  price  being  41.  4s.;  and  the  list  of  snb- 

CHA'MBERLAYNE  (Edward),    an  En-  scribers  was  very  respectable.    The  dedication, 

glish  writer.    He  was  born  at  Odinpton  in  which  was  to  the  king,  is  very  finely  written, 

liloiiccstershire,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  where  and  dated  October  15,   1727.    The  reputation 

he  took  his  degrees  in  arts.    After  the  restora-  that  Mr.  Chambers  acquired  by  his  execution 

tion  he  was  elected  F.  R,  S.  and  went  to  Sweden  of  this  undertaking,  procured  him  the  honour 

with  the  earl  of  Carlisle  as  his  secretary.     In  of  being  elected  I*.  R.  S.   Nov.  6.  1729.     In 

1670  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  the  less  than  ten  years  a  second  edition,  and  the 

university  of  Cambridge.    About  IH79  he  was  year  after  that,  a  third  became  necessary,  both 

appointea  tutor  to  Henry  duke  of  Urafton^  one  wliich  were  accordingly  printed,  with  additions. 
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But  alCbooKh  tU  C^elofMedia  W98  tliff  ^rend  CMAMOMILB,  in  botany.    See  AiiTite« 

boMoess  of  Hr.  Chambers's  lifr,  and  mav  be  Mis  and  Matbicaaia, 

regarded  as  almost  the  sole  foandation  of  bis  CHAMOS,  or  (Jhbmosh,  the  idol  or  god 

fame,  his  atteniion  was  not  wholly  con6ned  to  of  the  Moabites.    The  name  of  chamos  comes 

this  ondertakinr.     He  was  concerned  in  seve*  from  a  root,  which,  in  Arabic,  signi6es  to  make 

ral  other  periodical  publications,  and  in  con*  haste;  for  which  reason  many  believe  chamos 

junction  with  Mr.  John  Marty o,  F.  H.S.  and  to  he  the  son,  whose  precipitate  coarse  mtg^ht 

}»rofes»or  of  botany  at  Cambridge,  prepared  for  well  procare  it  tlie  name  of  swift  or  speedy* 

the  press  a  transbtion  and  abridgement  in  5  Farther  pirticaUre  may  be  seen  in  CalaieCV 

vols.  bro.  of  the  Philosophical  History  and  Dissertation  on  Baal  Peer  and  ChauMMspce- 

Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  fixed  to  his  Comment  on  the  book  q(  Nam* 

^ris,  an  andertalcing  which  did  not  appear  bers. 

till  1742,  some  time  a&r  onr  author's  decease.  CHAMOUNI,  a  vmllcy,  mad  also  a  town  or 

Mr.  Chambers  pablished  a  translation  of  the  village,  that  lie  at  the  fool  of  Mont  Blanc.  The 

Jesuits'  Perspective,  from  the  French ;  which  gronnd  floor  of  the  ina  ct  Chamouni  is  elevated 

uras  printed  in  4to,  and  went  through  several  o367  feet  above llw  Mediterranean.  See  Mont 

editions.  But  bis  close  and  anremitting  atten-  Blamc  and  OLACicas. 

lion  tobta  studies  at  length  impaired  his  health,  Ifb  CHAM  P.  v.  a.   (ehampayer^  Prenrh.> 

and  obliged  him  to  make  an  excursion  to  the  %s  To  bite  with  a  frequent  action  of  the  teeth 

sooth  of  France,  bat  without  that  benefit  from  (Beeea).    2.  To  devour  (Spectaior\ 

it  which  he  had  himself  hoped,  and  his  ineiids  To  Champ,    v.  ».    To  perform  mqoently 

wished.    Returning  to  England,  he  died  at  his  the  action  of  biting  (^Hooker). 

lodging  at  Canonbury^honse,  Islington,  May  CHAMPAUNB,  a  late  province  of  France, 

13,   1/40,  and  was  buried  at  Westminster;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Hainaolt  and  Lux- 

where  aa  inscription,  written  by  himself.  Is  embnrg,  on  the  £.  bv  Lorrain  and  Pranche 

placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  clorsters  of  the  Comte,  on  the  S.  by  Burgumly,  and  on  the  W. 

Abbey.     After  the  author's  death,  two  more  by  the  Isle  of  France  and  ^ssonnois.    Its 

editions  of  his  Cyclopsedia  were  published,  principal  trade  consists  in  excellent  wine,  all 

The  poblisliers  also  procured  a  supplement  to  torts  of  com,  linen,  cloth,  wooUen-stulB,  cat* 

be  compiled,  which  extended  to  two  volumes  tie,  and  sheep,    it  now  forms  the  department* 

move:  and  in  the  year  1778,  there  appeared  of  Ardennes,  Aube,  Mame,  and  Upper  Mame. 

aneditionof  both,  improved,  and  incorporated  CMA'MPAIUN.    t.   (eawtpagne^  Fr,y    A 

into  one  alphabet  by  Dr.  Rees,  which  was  flat  open  coautrv  (.lA'/refi). 

completed  in  4  vols. 'folio,  and  forms  a  very  CHAMPAIN,    or   Poiitt    cbampain,   in 

valnable  work.    Dr.  Rees  is  now  engaged  in  a  heraldry,  a  mark  of  dishononr  in  the  coat  of 

quarto  edition  of  a  Cyclopedia,  whicii  makes  a  arms  of  him  who  kills  a  prisoner  of  war  after 

very  respectable  appearance,  and  in  which  the  he  has  called  for  quarter, 

original  plaaofChambers*s  work  is  greatly  en«  CHAMPARTY,   or  Cbampxbtt,  ie   the 

larked  upon.    That  Mr.  Chambers  was  a  man  nnlaivful  maintenance  of  a  suit,  in  considcra- 

of  lodenitigable  industry,  the  many  extensive  tion  of  some  bargain  to  have  part  of  tlie  lands 

works  in  which  he  was  engaged  suflidently  or  thing  in  dispute,  or  part  of  the  gain.    By 

prove :  but  he  was  more  than  tliis,  he  was  a  stat.  S3  Bd.  I.  st.  3.  botn  tlie  champartor,  and 

man  of  learning ;  and  the  admirable  prefiice  to  he  who  consents  therennto,  shall  be  imprisoned 

his  Cyclopedia  shews  evidently  that  he  was  a  three  jr^ars,  and  make  fiue  at  the  king's  plea- 

nmn  of  a  profound  understanding  and  a  bril«  sure, 

liant  genius.  CHAMPIGNON,  in  botaoy.     See  Aea* 

CI&MBBRSBURG,   the  capiul  of  the  bicus. 

coBotyof  Franklin,  in  Pennsylvania,.  Lat  39.  CHAMPION,  a  person  who  undertook  a 

56  N.    Lon.  77.  41  W,  combat  in  the  place  or  quarrel  of  another;  and 

To  CHA'M  BLBT.  e.  a.   (from  eameloi,')  sometimes  the  word  is  used  for  him  who  fought 

To  vary ;  to  variegate  (Btufon),  in  his  own  cause.    It  appears  that  champions, 

CHAMBRANLB,  in  architecture  and  join«  in  the  just  sense  of  the  word,  were  persons  who 

ery,  the  border,  frame,  or  ornament  of  stone,  fou|rht  instead  of  those  that,  by  custom,  were 

or  wood,  surrounding  the  three  sides  of  doors,  obliged  to  accept  the  duel,  but  had  a  juit  ex« 

windows,  and  chimneys.  cuse  for  dispensing  with  it,  as  being  too  old, 

CHAMCAU,  the  name  given  by  Buflbn  to  infinn,  or  being  ecclesiastics,  and  the  like, 

the  Bactrian  camel.    See  C^mblus.  Such  causes  as  could  not  be  decided  by  the 

CHAMBLBON,    in   amphibiology.      See  course  of  common  law  were  often  tried  by  nth 

Lacbbta.  gle  combat ;  and  be  who  bad  the  good  fortnno 

To  CUA'MPBR.  9.  «•  (ekmmbrer^  Ft.)  To  to  conquer,  was  always  reputed  to  have  justice 

channel  i  to  make  Airrows  on  a  column.  on  his  side.  Champions  who  fonght  for  interest 

CsAMrEA,  in  arehitectnre,  an  ornament  on  only  were  held  infamous;  these  hired  them- 

a  column  consisting  of  half  a  scotia.  selves  to  the  nobilitv,  to  fight  for  them  in  case 

CHAM FERI Nil,  in  archttectnre,  the  cut*  of  need,  and  did  homage  for  their  pensioa. 

ting'  any  thing  aslope  on  the  under  side.  When  two  champions  were  chosen  to  maintain 

1& ....... 


CHAMOIS*   ia  BMUtiology.     See  Anti«    a  cause,  it  was  alwavs  required  thai  there  should 
I'OFB.  be  a  decree  of  the  judge  to  authoriee  die  oobi^ 
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bat :  when  the  jadge  had  pronounced  sentence,  ctdent ;  casual  occurrence  (South),    4.  Event ; 

the  accused  threw  a  gage  or  pledge,  originally  success  ;  luck  (Shakspeare),    5.  Misfortune ; 

a  glove  or  gauntlet,  which  being  taken  up  by  unlucky  accident  (Shaksp.).    6.  Possibility  of 

the  accuser,  they  were  both  taken  into  safe  cus-  any  occurrence  (Slilton), 
tody  tilltheday  of  battleappointed  by  the  judge.        Chance,   a.   Happening  by  chance  (Drjf- 

Before  the  champions  took  the  field,  their  heads  den), 

were  shaven  to  a  kind  of  crown  or  round,         7(0  Chance,  v.  ».   To  happen ;  to  fall  oat; 

which  was  left  at  the  top  :  then  they  made  an  to  fortune  (KnoUes), 

oath  that  they  believed  the  person  who  retained         Chance,  a  term  we  apply  to  events,  to  de> 
them,   to  be  in  the  right,  &c.     They  ahvays  note  that  they  happen  witliout  any  necessary  or 
engaged  on  foot,  and  with  no  other  weapons  foreknown  cause.    (See  Cause).     Our  aim  is, 
than  a  club  and  a  shield,  which  weapons  were  to  ascribe  those  things  to  chance,  which  are 
blessed  in  the  field  by  the  priest,  with  great  not  necessarily  produced  as  the  natural  effects 
ceremony;  and  they  always  made  an  offering  of  any  prop'jr  cause:  but  our  ignorance  and 
to  the  church,  that  God  might  assist  them  in  precipitancy  lead  us  to  attribute  etfiCts  to  chance 
the   battle.     The  action  began  with  railing,  which  have  a  necessary  and  determinate  cause, 
and  giving  each  other  ill  language;  and  at  the  When  we  say  a  thing  happens  by  chance,  we 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  they  went  to  blows.  After  really  mean  no  more  than  that  its  cause  is  un* 
the  number  of  blows  or  encounters  expressed  in  known  to  ns:  not,  as  some  vainly  imagine, 
the  cartel,  the  judges  of  the  combat  threw  a  that  chance  itself  can  be  the  cause  of  any  thing. 
rod  into  the  air,  to  advertise  the  champions  The  case  of  the  painter,  who,  unable  to  express 
that  the  combat  was  ended.     If  it  lasted  till  the  foam  at  the  mouth  of  a  horse  he  had  paint- 
night,  or  ended  with  equal  advantage  on  both  cd,  threw  his  sponge  in  despair  at  the  piece, 
sides,  the  accused  was  repiitcd  the  victor.     If  and,  by  chance,  did   that  wtiich  he  could  not 
the  Conquered  chanipion  fought  in  the  cause  of  do  hcforc  by  design,  is  an  eminent  instance  of 
a  woman,    and  it  was  a  capital  offence,  the  the  power  of  chance ;  yet,  it  is  obvious,  all  we 
woman  was  burnt,  and  the  champion  hanged,  here  mean  by  chance,  is,  that  the  painter  was 
If  it  was  the   champion  of  a  man,   and  the  not  aware  of  the  effect,  or  that  he  did  not  throw 
crime  capital,  the  vanquished  was  immediately  the  sponge  with  such  a  view  :  not  but  that  he 
disarmed,  led  out  of  the  field,  and  hanged,  to-  actually  did  every  thing  necessarv  to  produce 
gether  with  the  party  whose  cause  he' main-  the  effect  ;  insomuch  that,  considering  the  di- 
tained.     If  the  crime  was  not  capital,  he  not  rection  wherein  he  threw  his  sponge,  together 
only  made  satisfaction,  but  had  his  right  hand  with  its  form,   specific   gravity,  the  colours 
cut  off:  the  accused  was  to  be  close  confined  wherewith  it  was  smeared,  and  the  distance  of 
in  prison,  till  the  battle  was  over.  the  hand  from  the  piece,  it  was  impossible,  on 
Champion  of  the  king,    is   an  ofiicer,  the  present  system  of  things,  the  effect  should 
whose  business  is,  at  the  coronation  of  a  king  not  follow.    Again,  when  two  travellers  deter- 
of  England,    to  ride  into  Westminster-hall,  mine  to  so,  by  the  same  road,  one  from  Lod- 
armed  cap-a-pie,  when  the  king  is  at  dinner,  don  to  York,  the  other  from  York  to  London, 
and  throw  down  his  gauntlet  by  way  of  chal-  they  will  meet  somewhere  on   the  road,  and 
lenge;  pronouncing,  by  a  herald,  '<  That  if  this  will  appear  as  a  matter  of  chance,  though 
any  man  shall  deny,  or  gainsay  the  king's  title  in  fact  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  pre- 
to  the  crown,  he  is  there  ready  to  defend  it  in  vious  determinations  relative  to  the  journeys  in 
single  combat,  Stc.*'     Which  done,  the  king  the  opposite  direction  by  the  same  road.    That 
drinks  to  him,  sending  him  a  gilt  cup  with  a  the  world  could  not  be  formed  by  chance,   see 
cover,    full  of  wine;    which    the  champion  the  latter  part  of  the  article  Bobcovich's  pui- 
drinks,  and  has  the  cup  for  his  fee.     This  of^  losophy. 

fice,  ever  since  the  coronation  of  Richard  II.,  Chance    is    frequently    personified,    and 

has  been  continued  in  the  family  of  Dymocke,  erected  into  a  chimerical  being,  whom  we  con- 

who  hold  the  manor  of  Scrivelsley  in  Lincoln-  ceive  as  acting  arbitrarily,  and  producing  all  th( 

shire,  hereditary  from  the  family  of  the  Mar-  effects  whose  real  causes  do  not  appi^ar  to  us 

inions,  who  had  it  before  by  grand  serjeantry,  in  which  sense  the  word  coincides  with  n^ry^. 

on  condition  that  the  lord  thereof  should  be  fortuna^  of  the  ancients, 
the  king's  champion.    Accordingly  sir  Edward        Chance  is  also  used  for  the  manner  of  de- 

Dymocke  performed   the   office  at  the  coro-  ciding  things,  the  conduct  or  direction  whereo 

nation  of  Charles  II.:  and  a  person  named  is  left  at  large,  and  not  reducible  to  any  deter 

Dymocke  performed  it  at  the  coronation  of  his  minate  rules  or  measures,  or  where  there  is  n\ 

present  majesty  Geo.  III.  ground  for  prefeience  :  as  at  cards,  dice,   lot 

7b  Champion.     To  challenge  (5/iaAr*.).  teries,  &c. 

CHAMPLAIN  (Lake,)  a  lake  of  ^oTi)\        The  ancient  fortilege,  or  chance,  M.  Pla 

America,  which  divides  the  state  of  New  York  cette  observes,  was  instituted  by  God  himself 

from  that  of  Vermont.     It  is  80  miles  long  and   in   the   Old  Testament  we  find  severs 

and  14  across  in  its  broadest  part.     Lat.  45.  0  standing  laws  and  express  commands  whic 

N.  L#on.74.  10  W.  prescribed  its  use  on  certain  occasions.    Henc 

CHANCE.  *.  {chance,  French.)    1.  For-  the  scripture  says,  the  lot,  or  chance,    fell  o 

tune ;  the  cause  of  fortuitous  events  {Sh,),     2.  IMatttiias,  when  it  was  in  question  who  shoul 

Fortune ;  the  act  of  fortune  (liai:on%    3.  Ac-  till  Judas's  place  in  the  apostolate.   Hence  als 


CHANCE. 


uwe  the  lortes  sanclontm,  or  method  of  deter*  pcraon  midflrtook  witii  a  Onaft  die  to  tlirow  an  «ee 

mioinr  thinrs,  among  the  andent  Christians,  ^t  two  auccenive  trials,  it  Is  obrious  (boverer  Wm 

br  (mang  warn  erf  the  saered  books,  and  apectaUon   may  be  aflected)  that  the  probaUUty 

pKcbuir  on  the  first  vene  they  cast  their  eye  on,  ^  his  throwing  an  ace  in  the  one  is  neither  in- 

Miiarepnynosticofwhatwaatobcfaltiiem.  ^^  ~f  ^«»«»^  ^  *»>«  ««Jt  of  the  other 

'n«sorteslfimerxc«,Virgilian«,Prwne8tinae,  ,    »#.««««*-—*  i--  i      •        «^ 

isdotn^a  lawful  act,  and  a  person  is  killed  b^  is  properly  represented  by  -,  certainty  being  re- 

cbaoce  thereby ;  for  if  the  act  be  nnlawful,  it  --^^♦^  k«  ..«:.              u«  ?  .    .* 

bfHosy.  If/irsoncasnnot^  ^T:!^^ ^'^^Jl/^  X''i^:':ZZrf'J 

a  itooe,  which  happens  to  hit  one,  whereof  he  pecution  that  the  event  wiU  happ«  to  a  wf^A 

dm:  or  shoots  an  arrow  in  an  highway,  and  ^  i                                    *^*^          •jicwh™ 

uotber  that  passeth  by  is  killed  therewith ;  or  ^"V  i*  -• 

if  a  iroritman,  in  throwing  down  rabbish  from  p     the  sum  of  aU  the  probabilttie.  is  certainty, 

» bottse  after  warning  to  take  care,  kUls  a  per-  ^  ^^^  because  the  event  must  take  place  in^S 

M ;  or  a  schoolmaster  in  correcting  his  scho-  one  of  the  ways,  and  the  probabilities  areequalc  there. 

ur,  a  master  his  servent,  or  an  officer  in  whip-  I 

pisf  a  criminal  in  a  reasonable  manner,  hap-  fore  each  of  them  is  *% 

pew  to  occasion  his  death ;  it  is  chance-medley  p^,  »#•  «i.o  ^.i.,-  Hf  a^.:«*«  iw.  ^  4k^  w  i      r  *i. 

plmisadTenture.     But  if  a  man  throw  stones  ^''  K  thejalue  of  certainty  be  « the  value  of  the 

ill  highway  where  persona  usually  pass;  or  expectation  Is— •    But  m  the  foUowbg  articles  we 

iboot  an  arrow,  ^.  in  a  market-place  among  ^„^^  .^^  JJ...  r  .^  »  ^  *  i^     »^ 

ifmt  many  ^ple  ;  or  if  a  workman  cast  '^Tu^^^iT^^^^^'.^  f  i  •    a 

dows  rubbisii  £7m  a  house  in  cities  and  towns  ^!:  ^"  TSLTS^SSI^  I^kI^J^u  "  * 

»lm  people  are  continually  passing;  or  a  '^J^^y^^^^ewbemg  equally  probable,  thechance 

KboohBaster,&c.  correct  his  servant  or  scholar,  of  its  happening  !• -777-9  md  the  chance  of  its 

k.  exceeding  the  bounds  of  moderation ;  it  is  ^            ^^ 

■uolaaghter;  and  if  with  an  improper  instru-  failing  is  --tt 

Qcntorcorrection,  aswithaswordorironbar,  ,_.     ,*T"*-..  .         .           ... 

Of  by  kicking,  stamping,  &c.  in  a  cruel  man-  /^  disnce  of  its  happemng  must,  from  ,the  nature 

ler.ftUmmaer.    if  a*iian  whip  his  horse  ^S  alT^^ar^ih^ ^^Lt^^^ 

bi^rcetio  make  him  gallop  Jd  the  horje  eU^ci^f^tn'S^S^  t^.f^l  "T^:^ 

nmsoTerachildandkinsit,itismanslangh.  ^f  n,  ^^g  iTa  la+bt  and  the  event   must 

l|r:  hit  ifanother  whip  the  horse,  it  is  man-  either  happen  or  iail,  consequently  the  chance  of 

loagbterin  him,  and  chance-medley  10  the  iu  happening  together  with  the  chance  of  iu  faiBng 

rvier.   In  chance-medley  the  oflknder  forfeits  is  certainty;  hence,  the  chance  of  its  happening  1 

^  goods,  but  has  a  pardon,  of  course.  certainty :  :  a  1  a-{-d ;   and  the  chance  of  its  hap- 

Cb  ANCB  (Laws  oO- Though  nothing,  on  the  .           « 

^  ^,  leemi  more  foreign  to  the  j^vince  of  the  P*^*°8  "  ^  1  ^  * 

oaWiwttici  than  games  of  diance,  the  powers  of  ana>-  ^,        .    *  "        .  ^   .     -  ,,   . 

•■'•iStcledittoedeoltUoa:  it hu found meuM to  "*  tl««cl>«nce  of  iU  ftiliog i«  certimty,  which  U 

ST-il  *5r!;i  ^""^  **•  *!  P"^"*'  ■*    repr«ente«  by  unity,  1 i-,  th.t  if,  -i-  U  the 

<ein  tmts.  and  thithaB  mven  rue  to  a  nev  branch  ^                 </         ^y            iiJ_A'          ^  «-1_a  '*  ^"^ 


«nii  tmti,  uxl  thUI»rgl*ai  riw  to  a  n«.  b>Wh  "T™"""  "f  »-«y«  *—  ^5'         "^  "S+i 

rfaarficmitici^  the  priscipJes  of  which  we  shall  here  chance  of  Its  failing. 
"^  Ex,  1.    The  probability  of  throwing  an  ace  with 

M  I.  The  probebOity  of  an  event  is  the  ratio  ~  1  • 

•filbecbsM  ibr  its  happening  to  all  the  cbancea  for  s  single  die  In  one  trisl  is  r-;  the  probability  of  not 
><■  ^sppeoiag  or  failing:  thus,  if  out  of  six  chances  . 

fcf  in  hi«iimg  Of  IkOiog  there  were  only  two  throwing  an  ace  is  -• ;   the  piobafaOIty  of  throwing 
(WK»  for  Us  happenmg,  the  probability  in  favour  of  6  ^  ^  ^ 

■cfcm  mnt  would  be  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  6:  that  j,._.«._   .    j_      i     *      -. 

ii.  it  v«dd  be  a  fourth  proportional  to  6.  2,  and  1,  either  an  ace  or  a  deuce,  Is, -;  Ac- 

fh  For  the  same  reawn,  as  there  are  four  chances        Ex.2.  If  n  bslls  «,  ^  «,  i2,  &c.  be  thrown  promts. 

fcrsiCuBng,  the  probability  that  the  event  wiU  cuously  Intoabagband  aper«)ndrawoutoneof  them, 
*M  i>^ait  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  4  to  6,  or,  in  other  « 

"^  it  wiH  be  a  fourth  proportional  to  6,  4)  and  the  probability  that  It  will  be  a  Is  -^  the  probability 
^^    Hence,  if  the  fractions  expressing  the  pro-  ** 

Jl^sf  SB  event's  both  happ»ii»  or  failing  be  ^^.t  It  wUl  be  either  a  or  b  Is-. 
■f«  ^agt&fOj  th«7  win  ahnys  be  found  equsl  to  n 

^'  Bx.  3.    The  ssme  supposition  bdng  made,  if  two 

M  2.  Ihe  expectation  of  an  event  is  the  pre-  balls  be  drawn  out,  the  probability  that  these  wiU  be 
■K  nhe  of  any  sum  or  thing   which  depends  2 

Mfar  oa  the  happeaiog  or  on  the  fiuling  of  such  a  i»d  ft  is — . . 

l^l^trSirof'&^'^SSlrtc^       Forth«l'L.Jl=Lcoc*in«.oo.rf««..i 

the  piobibi%  of  the  fest    Hws,  if  a  taken  two  and  two  together;  and  each  of  then  b 


CHANCE. 


egually  likely  to  be  taken ;  Ihereofre  the  probability 

1  2 

that  a  and  b  will  be  taken  Is •  or 


H  -I 


»• 


«.n— 1 


2 


£x.  4.  If  6  white  and  5  black  balls  he  thrown 
promiscuously  Into  a  bag,  and  a  person  draw  out 
one  of  them,  the  probability  that  this  will  be  a  white 

6 
ball  is  — ;  and  the  probability  that  it  will  be  a  black 

5 
ball  is  r— . 

3.  From  the  bills  of  mortality  in  different  places, 
tables  have  been  constructed  which  show  how  manv 
persons,  upon  an  average,  out  of  a  certain  number 
bom,  are  left  at  the  end  of  each  year,  to  the  extre- 
mity of  life.  From  such  tables,  the  probability  of  life, 
under  any  proposed  circumstances,  is  known.    See 

Lirx  AKXUITIBS. 

Ex.  1 .  To  find  the  probability  that  an  individual 
of  a  given  age  will  live  one  year. 

Let  A  be  the  number,  in  the  tables,  of  the  gtVen 
age,   B  the  number  left  at  the  end  of  the  year; 

then  —  is   the  probability  that    the  individual    will 

A-B 
live  one  year;   and  — - —  the  probability   that  he 

will  die  in  that  time.  In  Dr.  Halley^s  Tables,  out 
of  5S6  of  the  age  of  22,  579  arrive  to  the  age  of  23 ; 
hence,   the  probability  that  an    individual  aged   22 

will  live  one  year  ts  — ;-  or  —-  nearly ;  and  - — ;? 

or  ^  nearly,  is  the  probability  that  he  will  die  in  that 

time. 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  probability  that  an  individual 
of  a  given  age  will  live  any  number  of  years. 

Let  A  be  the  number,  in  the  tables,  of  the  given 
age,  B,  C,  D, . . .  X.  the  number  \eSi  at  the  end  of 

B 
1,  2,  3, ...  f,  years;  then  •--  is  the  probability  that 

A 

ibe  individual  will    live   one  year;    -•  the  proba- 

A. 

X 

bility  that  he  will  live  2  years ;   and  -    the  pro- 

babilitj    tliat  he   will   live    t  years.    Also  , 


1  fnn»>  1 

is  I ,  or .     For,  the  probability  that  thcv 

mn  ntn 

both  happen,  together  with  the  probability  that  tbey 
do  not  both  happen  is  certainty;  therefore^  if  from 
unity,  the  probability  that  they  both  happen  be  sub- 
tracted, the  remainder  is  the  probability  that  tbey  do 
not  both  happen. 

Cor.  2.      The  probability    that    they    will    both 

fail  IS  — .     For  the  probabiuty    that    tlie 

fit  n 

•ra  — 1 

first  will  fail  is  y  and  the  probability  that  the 

m 

second   will   fail   is  — ;  therefore  the  probaUlity 

that  they  will  both    fail  is  — ^—  X   — ^t    or 

m  n 


m—  1  .n  —  I 


mn 


Cor.  3.    Tlie  probability  that    one  will   happen 

•  i.  .1   .    wi— fi  — 2       __ 

and   the  other  fail  is .     For  the    proba' 

mn 

bility    that    the    firat  will  happen  and  the    aecond 

fail  is  -X    ""  ,  and  the  probability  that  the  first 
m       n 

will  fail  and  the  second  happen  is X  ~t   and 

m        M 

_  tn^^n  —  2    ,  •   •  •«. 

the  aum  of  these,  or  — ,  is  the  probability 

mn 

that  one  will  happen  and  the  other  fail. 

Cor.  4.  If  there  be  any  number  of  iodepcn. 
dent  events,  and  the  probabilities  of  their  happen- 
ing be  — ,  ' ,  - ,  &c.  respectively,    the   probability 


m  n     r 
that  they  will  all  ^  happen  is 


1 


mnr  &c. 
probability  that  the   two   first  will  happen  is 


For,    the 
1 


m  n 


A  —  C    A  — X 

,  — -T — ,  are  the  probabilities  that  he  will  die 

A  A 

in  1,2,  <,  years. 

These    conclusions     follow     immediately    from 
Art.  2. 

4.  If  two  events  be  independent  of  each  other,  and 

the  probability  that  one  will  happen  be  —,  and  the 


m 


1 


probability  that  the  other  will  happen  ^,  the  probabi- 


lity  that  they  will  both  happen  is 


mn 


For  each  of  the  m  ways  in  which  the  first  can  happen 
or  fail,  may  be  combined  with  each  of  the  n  ways  in 
which  the  other  can  happen  or  fail,  and  thus  form  mn 
combinations,  and  there  is  only  one  in  which  both  can 
happen ;  therefore  the  probability  that  this  will  be  the 

,      1 
case  is . 

mn 

Cor.  1.    The  probability  that  both  do  not  happen 


and    the   probability  that   the   two   first   and    third 

will  happen   is  — ;    and  the  same  proof  may  be 
vtnr 

extended    to    any     number    of    events.        When 

m^snsar  &c.    the  probability    is  — ,  x;  being  the 

number  of  events. 

Ex.  I.  Required  the  probability  of  throwing  an 
ace  and  then  a  deuce  with  one  die. 

The  chance  of  throwing  an  ace  ia— ,  and   the 

6 

chance  of  throwing  a  deuce  in  the  second  trial  is  - ; 

6 

therefore  the  chance  of  both  happening  is  — -.. 

3t> 

Ex.  2.  If  6  white  and  5  black  balls  be  thrown 
promiscuously  into  a  bag,  what  is  the  probability 
that  a  person  will  draw  out  first  a  white,  and  then  a 
blackball? 

The  probability  of  drawing  a  white  ball  first  ia  — 

and  this  being  done,  the   probability  of  drawing  a 

5         I 
black  ball  is  7-^  or—,   becauae  there  are    5    white 
10       2 

and  6   black   balls   left;    therefore   the    probability 

Or    we    may     reason 
thua ;    unless   the   person  drawa  a   white  ball   first. 


required    is  — -x  — «— . 
^  II    2      II 


CHANCE. 

tk  wWe  b  at  tn  end ;    Iberefore  the  pnMMiy  __,  TZT        m J-«    i 

\kai  he  nit  hare  a  chance  of  drawiog  a  btadc  UU  not  both  die  is  I  -^                    ,  or     "'"^*', 

M  -;•,  lad  when  he  has  this  chance,  Hhe  orobabi-  ^      ,                                 1 

■1  In   the  same  manner,   if  —  be  the    probability 

5          1  P 

hr  of  iu  toccecding  U  — »  w  - ;    therefore    the  ,,,...,                          I 

^       10*       2  '  that  P  will  live<  yeara,  and-  the  proUMUty  that 

I«brfi%  that  both  thcM  eveoU  wiU  take  place     ^    .„,.      .  ^  9        

,613  Q  will  live  the  same  t!tae;  the  probability  that  one  of 

"|TXj  w  rp  them,  at  least,  iHH  be  alive  at  the  end  of  the  time 

Ex.  3.    Tba  WM  ioppoaiUon  being  made,  what  j,  |    i>-*l'g-l     ^^  /y-f-g—1 

tiiHe  cbaaoe  of  dimrfag  a  white  ball  and  then  two  "       P9       ^             VI 

*^*^^.  .-.        ,  ^^«  probability  of  an   event's   happening    in 

Tfcc  pniM8ity  of  drawing   a  white  ball   and  r            ^              ^               «—    b 

...             .3  one  trial  be  represented  by  — r-:>  to  find  the  proba- 

tka  a  m&,   one    is  — ;   when    these  two  ave  a-^h 

^    .                     1 1                    ,       ^  Uiity  of  its  happening  once,  twice,  three  Umes^  &c. 

mmO,  ibere  are  5  white  and  4  black  balls  left;  exactly  in  ii  trials. 

■4  iht  probabiUty  of  drawing  a  black  bad,  out  of  The  probability    of  its   happening  in    any   one 

*«,  ii  - ;   therefore  the   probaMfity  reqaired  is  particular  trial  being  -4li  *«  probability   of  iU 

S    4     4  ^                            j„^i 

Ii    9*ii*  falling  in  all  the  other   n— 1  trials  is  ~— — -• 

Ex.  4.  *  Required  the  probability  of  throwing  an  o-H) 

B^  vitk  a  singte  die^  in  two  trials.  therefore  the  probability  of  its   happening   in   one 


Tbe  chance  of  fidHng  the  first  time  is-,  and  the    particular  trial,  and  failing  in  the  rta^  is  ^    ^ 

6  J+T« 

d«eeof  ttBog  the  nextis^;  therefore  the  chance  •^^  ^"""  ^'l*'^  "*  *  *"*^J?  I^P"***^'*''^^  ^''\t^ 

in  «HMH||  UK.  ««*•.  1.  g  ♦  vu<,i»v  V  vuc  wi  wv.,  ^j  happcn  lu  some  one  of  these,  and  fail  m   the 

25  nah''* — ^ 

rffinS^  twee  together  is  ~,  and  tbe  chance  of  rest,  is  n  tiroes  as  great,  or-           .     The  proba- 

36  a  -f.  ftp 

socttfiqg  both  timet  ia  1  -  21,  or  il.  ^'^  °^  '**'  happening  in  any  ^^particukr  trials, 

«,  -     T     L            -    *  -1  «nd  failing  in  all  tbe  rest,  is            ,  and  there  are 

Ex.  5.    In  how  many  tnau  may  a  person   un-  *                                 i  » \n^ 

*ert>lw.  for  an  even  wager,  to  throw  an  ace  with  ___|                                    "^    I         . 

1  »Bgle  die?  n.  -__  ways   in  which  it  may  happen  twice  in  n 

Lee  X  be  the  vamber  of  trials ;  then,  as  in  the  ^ 

Im  Art  the  chance  of  filing  :r  times  together  is  ^"^^'  ^^^  ^^'^  '"  ^"  ^^®  ''^^^  therefore  the  proba. 

Jl*  bility  that  it  wiU  happen  twice  in  n  trials  is 

^I'f  sad  tfala  by  tbe  question  is  equal  to  the  chance  «--l  .«in— 8 

'.  i ;  hence   xxlog.   1  -     ^=^^ '    ^"  ^^  ""^  ""»«'»  *^«  P«>^ 


tf  Bsppeaing  or  — 
o 

1 


~;   nence   xxiog.   -  -  ^^^^ 


bility  of  its  happening  exactly  three  times  is 


•OR.  -,or  *  X  log.  5  —  log. 6  -  log,  1  —  log.2,         n- 1  «— 2 

_  tofrl-log-2  log.2.  g       8 

'"-U)g.5-lDg.6"log.  6  -log.  5'"°^^  M^"Ji  •  and  the  probabUity  of  iu  hap- 

''Eit'To"£S'Se"^ity  that  two  Indivi-  ^^"^,^2"  ' 'r,!!, 

iids  Pand  Q,  whose  ages  are  known,  will  live  a  n.  ^— i.!l— 1. . . .      '"^  V»i-< 

Let  tbe  probalH%  that  P  will  live  a  year,  de-  oTftl** 

•ttBiaed    by  Art.   2,   be   i  ;  and  the  probability         ^'-  ''    "^^  probability   of  the  event'a  failing 

tn  r-  J  exactly  t  times   n  trials  may  be   shown,   in   the 

thtQvm   hve  a   year,-;   then  the  probability        «-!  i-y       n-«+ 1 

tetbcy  win  both  be  afive  at  the  end  of  that  time  "*  "2"'~F"'  * '  *       i 

.11  1  ===; • 

a  -  X -, or  — .  flxft] 

^  . «  ^    "»*    .         .  .  „.  .  Cor.  2.    The  probabilhv  of  the  event's  happening 

&.  7.   To  find  tbe  probabflity  that  one  of  them,  .t  least  t  times  In  n  trials  is 
It  tost,  vill  be  alive  at  the  end  of  any  number  of  2 

J"*  a»-f-iia»— l^4Ht. fl»-«5«. ...  to  11— «+  1  terms 

TV  probabaity  that  P  wifl  die  m  a  year  is  5^,  ==r;; ' 

t«j  ii^      t  t^.     .1^  .  ^  _«..  J.   .    **•"  1      t  ^or  if  it  happen   every  time,  or  fail  only  once^ 

»d  the  probabihty  that  Q  willdieis  -— ;  there-  twice,,...  «-?  times,  iZhappens   t   timea;   the^ 

*w«  the  probability    that   they    will   both    die   is  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  probability  of  its  happening  at  least 

^|"3-j t  times,  is  the  sum  of  the  probabilities  of  its  hap- 

-  ~  '*       J   and  the  probability  that   they   will  pening  every  time,  of  failing  only  once,  twice,  ... 

•*a  n^t  times;  and  the  sum  of  these  probabilities  is 


••  • 


C  H  A 


C  H  A 


11  —  1 


Ex.  1.  What  18  the  probability  of  throwing  on 
ace,  twice,  at  least,  in  three  triajfl,   with  a  single 

die? 

In  thiccase,fi">3,  <»2,aBl,&B6;  aodthepro- 

.    ,  .    1+3^      16       2 
bahility  required  1.^;^^=.---. 

Ex.  a.  What  is  the  probability  that  out  of  five 
individuals,  of  a  given  age,  three,  at  least,  will  die  in 
a  given  time  ? 

Let  —  be  the  probability  that  any  one  of  them  will 
tn 
die  in  the  given  time ;  then  ^e  have  given  the  proba- 
bility of  an  event's  happening  in  one  instance,  ta  find 
the  probability  of  its  happening  three  times  in  five 
Instance. 

In  this  case,  aal,  (sm— 1,  ffB>5,  ^=3;  there 
fore  the  probability  required  is 

1 +5.^-1  +  10.^-1]'      (WootTs  Algebra,) 

The  writers  on  this  hranch  of  science  have 
heen  comparatively  few.  In  oar  own  lan^age 
the  principal  treatises  are  a  large  qoarto  hy  De 
Moivrc,  and  a  very  small  work  by  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Thomas  Simpson,  in  which,  however, 
there  are  some  problems  never  before  attempt- 
ed, or  at  least  never  before  communicated  to 
the  public.  In  the  year  1753,  Dr.  Dodson 
rendered  this  subject  more  accessible  to  persons 
not  far  advanced  in  analytical  studies,  by  pub- 
lishing in  bis  second  vuhimeof  the  Matbema* 
tical  Repository  a  number  of  questions,  with 
their  several  solutions,  with  an  express  refer- 
ence to  the  doctrine  of  life  annuities.  Other 
writers  on  this  branch  of  science  are,  Huyghens, 
Monmort,  Jas.  and  Dan.  Bernoulli,  Emerson, 
S.  Clarke,  Bayes,  Euler,  Price,  D'Alembert, 
Condorcet,  M.  Young,  Waring,  &c.  Sec  also 
Montucla  Histoiredes  Matbematiques,  tom.  iii. 
pp.  380 — 422.  Most  valuable  treatises  on 
chance  and  probabilities  have  recently  been 
published  by  Laplace  and  Lacroix. 

CHA'NCEABLE.  a.  Accidental  (^iJney). 

CHA'NCEFUL.  a.  Hazardous  (^Spenser), 

CHANCEL,  (from  cancelliy  Lat.)  is  pr(v> 
perly  that  part  of  the  choir  of  a  church,  be- 
tween the  altar,  or  communion-table,  and  the 
balustrade,  or  rail  that  encloses  it ;  where  the 
minister  is  placed  at  the  celebration  of  the  com- 
munion. The  repairs  of  the  chancel  belong, 
by  usage  in  most  parishes,  to  the  rector,  or 
vicar,  or  both. 

CHANCELLOR,  an  officer  supposed  ori- 
ginally to  have  been  a  notary  or  scribe  under 
the  emperors,  and  named  cancellarius^  because 
he  sat  behind  a  lattice,  called  in  Latin  cancel- 
iuM^  to  avoid  bein^  crowded  by  the  people. 

Chancellor  (l^ord  High),  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, or  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  is  the 
highest  hononr  of  the  long  robe,  being  made 
BO  **  per  traditionem  magni  sigilli,  per  domi- 
nnm  regem,"  and  by  taking  the  oaths:  he  is  the 
first  person  of  the  realm  next  after  the  king 
and  princes  of  the  blood  in  all  civil  aflairs ; 
and  IS  the  chief  administrator  of  justice  next 


the  sovereign,  being  the  judge  of  the  coart  of 
chancery.  All  other  justices  are  tied  to  the 
strict  rules  of  law  in  their  jndgnoent ;  bat  the 
chancellor  is  invested  with  the  king*s  absolute 
power  to  moderate  the  written  law,  govemiji|f 
tiis  judgment  purely  by  the  law  of  nature  and 
conscience,  and  ordering  all  thinrs  according 
to  equity  and  justice.  The  lord  chancellor  not 
only  keeps  the  king's  great  seal ;  but  also  all 
patents,  commissions,  warrants,  &c.  from  the 
King,  are,  before  they  are  signed,  perused  hj 
him :  he  has  the  disposition  of  all  ecclesiastical 
benefices  in  the  gift  of  the  crown  under  201.  a 
year  in  the  king's  books ;  and  he  it  speaker 
to  the  house  of  lords.  To  him  belongs  the  ap- 
pointment of  all  justices  of  the  peace  thron^n- 
out  the  kingdom.  He  is  the  general  raanhan 
of  all  infants,  idiots,  and  lunatics ;  and  has  the 
general  superintendence  of  all  charitable  uses 
in  the  kingdom. 

Chancellor,  in  Scotland,  was  the  chief 
in  matters  of  justice.  In  the  law)  of  ktni^ 
Malcolm  IL  he  is  placed  before  all  other  o& 
cers ;  and  from  these  it  appears  that  he  had 
the  principal  directfon  of  the  chancery,  or 
chancellary,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  his  proper 
office.  He  had  the  custody  of  the  king's  seal ; 
and  he  was  the  king's  most  intimate  counsellor, 
as  appears  by  an  old  law  cited  hy  sir  James 
Balfour.  The  office  of  lord  chancellor  in  Scot- 
land was  abolished  by  the  Union,  there  heioF 
no  farther  use  for  the  judicial  part  of  this  of- 
6ce;  and,  to  answer  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  chancellor's  office,  a  lord  keeper  of  tlie 
great  seal  was  appointed,  with  a  salary  of  30U0i. 
a  year. 

Chancellor  of  a  cathedral,  an  offieer 
that  hears  lessons  and  lectures  read  in  the 
church,  either  by  himself  or  his  vicar;  to  cor- 
rect and  set  right  the  reader  when  he  reads 
amiss;  to  inspect  schools;  to  hear  caoaes; 
apply  the  seal,  write  and  dispatch  the  fetters 
of  the  chapter;  keep  the  books;  taket  care 
that  there  be  frequent  preachings  both  in  the 
church  and  out  of  it;  and  assign  the  office  of 
preaching  to  whom  he  pleases. 

Chancellor  of  the  dnchy  of  Lancaster* 
an  officer  appointed  chiefly  to  determine  con- 
troversies between  the  king  and  his  tenants  of 
the  duchy  land,  and  otherwise  to  direct  all  the 
king's  affairs  belonging  to  that  court. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  an  offi- 
cer who  presides  in  tliat  court,  and  takes  care 
of  the  interest  of  the  crown.  He  is  alwaya  in 
commission  with  the  lord-treasurer,  for  the 
letting  of  crown-lands,  &c.  and  has  poorer, 
with  others,  to  compound  for  forfeitures  of 
lands  upon  penal  statutes.  He  has  also  g'reat 
authority  in  managing  the  royal  revenues,  and 
in  matters  relating  to  the  first  fruits.  Sam»- 
times,  as  in  the  case  of  the  late  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
offices  of  the  first  lord  of  the  trcasnnr  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  are  united ;  but 
these,  whether  united  or  separate,  an  always 
reckoned  the  prime  or  first  ministers  of  toe 
crown. 

Cbancbllob  of  the  order  of  the  gwrieTf 
and  other  military  orders,  is  an  officer  who 
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letb  tli6  eolBaiiiiioiiB  and  mandates  of  the  hcnee.    The  extraordinary  coart  gives  relief 
ebfleraiidisiembly  of  the  knights,  keeps  the  for  and  against  infants,  notivithstanding  their 
Rfistcr  of  tbeir  proceedings,  and  delivers  acts  minority;   for  and  against  married   \ronien, 
tbineof  under  the  seal  of  their  order.  notwitlistandiag  their  coverture.    All  frauds 
CiAKCBLLOB  of  a  noiversitv,  is  he  who  and  deceits,  for  which  there  is  no  redress  at 
cetit  tbe  diplomas,  or  letters  of  degrees,  pro-  common  law,  all  breaches  of  trust,  confidences, 
ri«on,  &c  given  in  the  university,    f  he  chan-  and  accidents,as  to  relieve  obligers  mortgagers, 
rellor  of  Oxfoid  is  usaally  one  of  the  prin-  &c.  against  penalties  and  forfeitures,  where  the 
dnl  Boblitty,  chosen  by  the  students  tnem-  intention  was  to  pay  the  debt,  are  here  renie« 
Rim  in  conrocation.    He  is  their  ckief  magis-  died.    But  in  all  cases  where  the  plaintiff  can 
tnto;  his  office  is,  durante  vita^  to  govern  the  have  his  remedy  at  law,  he  ought  not  to  be  re- 
uimiily,  preserve  and  defend  its  rights  and  lieved  in  chancery ;  and  a  thing  which  may  be 
prifilefei,  oonvoke  assemblies,  and  do  justice  tried  by  a  jury  is  not  triable  in  this  court. 
■KWf  the  memben  under  his  jmrismction.        The  court  of  chancery  will  not  retain  a  suit 
ruder  tlie  chanoellor  is  the  vice  chancellor,  for  any  thing  under  ten  pounds  value,  except 
v^  is  chosen  annually,  being  nominated  by  incases  of  charity,  nor  for  lands,  &c.  under 
tbe clisioeUor, and  elected  fay  the  university  in  forty  shillings  per  annum.    In  this  court  all 
oMTOcstion.    He  ia  always  the  head  of  some  patents,  most  sorts  of  commissions,  deeds  be- 
(•ilegp,aad  in  holy  orders.    His  proper  office  tween  parties  touching  lands  and  estates,  t rea- 
ls to  execute  the  ciiancellor's  power,  to  govern  ties  with  foreign  princes,  &c.  are  sealed  and 
ibe  uurentty  according  to  her  statutes,  to  see  enrolled.   Out  of  it  are  issued  writs  to  convene 
tbtoffiern  and  students  do  their  duty,  that  the  parliament  and  convocation,  proclamations, 
ovti  he  doly  called,  &c.    When  he  enters  and  charters,  &c. 

ipDB  hit  office,  he  cbooaes  ibnr  pro-vice  chan-        The  proceedings  in  chancery  are«  first  to  file 

cellonfrom  tiie  heads  of  the  colleges,  to  exe-  the  hi  if  of  complaint,  signed  by  some  counsel, 

cite  his  doty  in  his  absence.  setting  forth  the  fraud  or  injury  done,  or  wrong 

Tbe  chancellor  of  Cambridge  is  also  usually  sustained,  and  praying  relief:  after  the  bill  is 

^'K  of  the  finl  of  our  nobility,  and  in  most  re-  filed,  process  ot  Mubpmna  issues  to  conopel  the 

'pccti  tbesameas  that  in  Oxford ;  only  he  does  defendant  to  appear ;  an^  when  the  defendant 

Dstbold  his  office  duranU  vita,  but  may  be  appears,  he  puts  in  his  answer  to  the  bill  of 

'^trtfd  every  three  years.    Under  the  chan-  complaint,  if  there  be  no  cause  for  the  plea  to 

<^Uf  there  is  a  commissary,  who  holds  a  court  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  in  disability  of  the 

vfRttriforall  privileged  persons  and  scholars  person,  or  in  bar,  &c.    Then   the  plaintiff 

■■iMhe  degree  of  master  of  arts,  where  all  brings  his  replication,  unless  he  files  exceptions 

<>^itti  ire  tried  and  determined  by  the  civil  and  against  the  answer  as  insufficient,  referring  it  to 

**><>te  Uir,  and  by  the  custom  of  the  uni«  a  master  to  report  whether  it  be  sufficient  or  not; 

<^ly.   Tbe  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge  is  to  which  report  exceptions  may  also  be  made. 

cbiMcn  innaallv  by  tlie  senate,  out  of  two  per-  The  answer,  replication,  rejoinder,  &c.  being 

**>»«  nominated  by  the  heads  of  the  several  settled,  and  the  parties  come  to  issue,  witnesses 

<^m  aod  lialls.  are  to  be  examined  upon  interrogatories,  either 

IsiNCKLLOB'a  C0I7RT.    See  Univkrbitt  in  court  or  by  commission  in  the  country, 

^^^ft,  wherein  the  parties  usually  join ;  and  when 

CMAN€£LIX>IISHIP,  the  office  of  chan*  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  have  examined  their 

^^'pr*  ivitnesses,  publication  is  to  be  made  of  the  de- 

t'HANCBRY,  the  grand  court  of  equity  positions,  and  the  cause  is  to  be  set  down  for 

od  comcienee,  institated  to  moderate  the  ri-  hearing ;  after  which  follows  the  decree.    But 

nsrof  the  other  courts  that  are  bound  to  the  it  is  now  usual  to  appeal  to  the  houbc  of  lords ; 

>^  letter  of  the  law.  which  appeals  are  to  be  signed  by  two  noted 

"nK  jnrifldiction  of  this  court  is  of  two  kinds,  counsel,  and  exhibited  by  way  of  petition ;  the 

"l^i'ttivorlegal,  and  extraordinary  or  absolute,  petition  or  appeal  is  lodged  with  the  clerk  of 

Tbeordiaanr  jurisdiction  is  that  wherein  the  the  house  of  lords,  and  read  in  the  house, 

«;fd  chaiKellor,  who  is  jadge  of  this  court,  in  whereon  the  appellee  is  ordered  to  put  in  his 

u|vocecding8  and  judgment  is  bound  to  ob-  answer,  and  a  day  fixed  for  hearing  tbe  cause ; 

vrre  the  order  and  method  of  the  common  and  after  counsel  heard,  and  evidence  given  on 

^ ;  in  such  cases  the  proceedings  which  were  both  sides,  the  lords  will  affirm  or  reverse  the 

~^ly  in  Latin,  but  now  in  English,  are  decree  of  the  chancery,  and  finally  determine 

dH  or  enrolled  in  the  petty-bag  office ;  and  the  cause  by  a  majority  of  votes,  &c. 

|«  extraordinary,  or  unlimited  power,  is  that        CHANCRE,  (canker^  French).  A  primary 

jsnidiction  which  the  court  exercises  in  cases  venereal  ulcer  on  the  parts  of  generation. 

01  «qnty,  wherein  relief  is  to  be  had  by  bill        CHA'NCROUS.  a.  Having  the  qualities  of 

*ad  answer.   The  ordinary  court  holds  plea  of  a  chancre ;  ulcerous  (JFiseman), 

'voo^iiisuMDes  acknowledged  in  the  chancery,        CHANDELi'ER.  s.  (chandelier^  French.) 

^ti  of  scire  fiiciasj  for  repeal  of  the  king's  A  branch  for  candles. 

1^  patent,  &c. ;  also  of  all  personal  actions,        CHANDEREE,  a  town  of  Hindoostan  Pro- 

V  <*  against  any  officer  of  the  court,  and  of  per,  capital  of  a  district  in  the  Mahva  country, 

^nl  offi»noes  and  causes  by  act  of  parliament :  near  the  river  Betwha.    Lat.  24.  48  N.    Lon. 

«I  «ririnal  writa,  commission  of  bankrupts,  of  78.  43  £. 

^^ntableoaea,  of  idiots  lunacy,  &c.ueb^^  CHANDERNAGORE,  a  large  town  of 

VOL.  UU  F 
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Mindoostan  Proper,  in  Bengal,  and  a  French  CHA'XGEFUL.    a.     Inconstant ;    uncer- 

settlenient;  but  in  1793  they  were  dispossess-  tain  :  mutable;  subject  to  variation  (Po/>e). 

ed  bv   thp   English.     It  is    seated  13   miles  CHA'XGELIMi.  *.  (from  cAa/j^f.)     1.  A 

IVN\V,  of  Calcutta,  child  left  or  taken  in  the  place  of  another 

CHA'XDLER.  *.  {chandelier^  French.)  An  (Spenser),    2.  An  idiot;  a  natural  (Drydcfi). 

artisan     whose    trade    is    to    make     candles  3.  One  aptto  change;  a  wavcrer  (f/tfc/t^rn*). 

(Gay),  4,  Any  tning  clianged  and  put  in  the  place  of 

Chandler  (Samuel),  a  learned  dissenting*  another  (Shakspeare), 

divine,     lie  ^I'as  born  at  Hungerford  in  Berk-  CHA'NGEK.  s.  One  that  is  employed  in 

shire  in  1693,  and  educated  for  the  nnnjstry.  changing  or  discounting  money. 

In  I7I6,  he  was  chosen  minister  of  the  con-  Changer  (Money),  a  banker  who  deals  in 

gregation  at  Peckham,  near  London,  and  the  the  receipt,  exchange,  and  pajTnent  of  moneys, 

income  being  slender,  he  set  up  as  a  bookseller  CHAiVGES,  in  arithmetic,  &c.  the  pcram- 

in  the  Poultry;  which  business  he  roiKinued  tations  or  variations  of  any  number  of  quanti- 

till  he  was  appointed  minister  at  the  OldJewry.  ties;  with  regard  to  their  position,  order,  ^. 

In  1725,  he  printed  a  Vindication  of  the  Chris-  The  rule  is  applied  to  determine  how  many 

tian  Religion,  which  met  with  tiie  approba-  changes  may  oe  rung  on  a  number  of  belU, 

tion  of  archbishop  Wake.     On  a  visit  to  Scot-  or  liow  many  different  ways  any  number  of 

land  lie  was  presented  with  the  degree  of  D.D.  persons  may  be  placed,  or  how  many  several 

and  afterwards  was  elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  variations  may  be  made  of  any  immbcr   of 

and  Antiquarian  Societies.    His  sermon  on  tne  letters,  or  any  other  things  proposed  Xo  be 

death  of  George  II.  in  which  he  compared  that  varied.     See  Alteration. 

monarch  to  David,  occasioned  Annet's  pamph-  CHANG-TONG,  a  maritime  prorioce    of 

let,  entitled.  The  History  of  the  Man  alter  China,  on  the  eastern  coast.    It  eontains  6 

God*8  own  Heart;    upon  which   the  doctor  cities  of  the  first,  and  114  of  the  second  and 

wrote  his  admirable  History  of  the  Life  of  third  classes.    It  is  traversed  by  the  river  Yun, 

David,  in  2  vols.  8vo.     He  died  in  1716,  and  or  grand  imperial  canal.     The  capital  is  Tsi- 

was  buried  in   Bunhill-fields.     His  sermons  nan-fou.     The  celebrated  Confucms  was  born 

have  been  printed  in  4  vols.  8vo.  at  Kio-feou  in  this  province. 

Chandler   (Mary),  an   English  poetess,  CHANMAXXING,  acityof  Tliibet,  which 

and  sister  of  Dr.  Chandler,  born  at  Malmsbury  has  been  the  residence  of  the  Grand  Lama, 

in  Wiltshire,  in  KihZ.     She  resided  at  Bath  as  Lat.  31.  i)  N.     Lon.  89.  45  E. 

a  milliner,  and  one  of  her  poems  met  with  the  CHANNEL.  *.  (canals  French.)    1.  The 

approbation  of  Mr.  Pope.    She  was  never  mar-  hollow  bed  of  running  waters  (Spenser).     2. 

ried,  and  died  in  1745.  Any  cavity  drawn  longwise  (Dryden),    3.  A 

CHA'NFRIN.  9,  (old  French).    Tlie  fore-  strait  or  narrow  sea,  as  St.  (leorge's  channel, 

part  of  ttie  head  of  a  horse  (Farrier* s  Diet.).  the  British  channel,  the  Bristol  channel,  &c. 

To  CHANGE,  v,  a,  (changer^  French.)  J.  4-  A  gutter  or  furrow  of  a  pillar. 

To  put  one  thing  in  the  place  of  another  Ciunnkl,  in  building.     See  Gutter. 

(Bacon),    2.  To  quit  any  thing  for  the  sake  of  Channel  op  the   volptb,  in  the  Ionic 

another  (South,  Dryden).  3.  To  give  and  take  capital,  is  the  face  of  its  circumvolution  inclos- 

reciprocally  (Taylor).     4.  To  alter;  to  make  ed  by  a  Mstel. 

other  than  It  was  (iS/iaA-*/)^flrrf').     5.  To  mend  ^b  Cha'nnel.  v,  a.    To  cut  any  thing  in 
the  disposition  of  mind  {Shakspcare),    6.  To  clninnels  (ffotton,  Blackmnre), 
discount  a  large  piece  of  money  into  several  CHANNELLED,  (crtWfl/irw/a/«*),     In  bo- 
smaller  (Swift),  tany,  hollowed  above  with  a  i\cey  longitudinal 

7*0  Change,  t;.  n.  To  undergo  change ;  to  groove;  convex  underneath.    Applied  to  the 

suffer  alteration  (Shakspeare).  stem,  leaf,  and  petiole. 

Cijange.  *.  (from  the  verb).  1.  An  altera-  CHANNELINGS,  the  same  as  flutings. 
tion  of  the  state  of  any  thinor  (Shakspeare),  2.  CHAN-SI ,  one  of  the  smallest  provinces  of 
A  succession  of  one  thing  in  the  place  of  an«  China,  bordering  on  the  u^reat  wall.  It  con- 
other  (Prior).  3.  The  time  of  the  moon  in  tains  5  cities  of  the  first  i  la^s,  and  Jio  of  the  sc- 
which  it  begins  a  new  monthly  revolution  cond  and  third.  The  raj>it;rl  is  Tairjuen-fou. 
(Bacon),  4,  KoyeUy  (Dryden).  5.  An  alter-  TV^  CHANT,  v.  a.  (riianter^  French.)  I. 
ation  of  the  order  in  which  a  set  of  bells  is  To  sing  (Spcnacr).  2,  i  u  celebrate  by  song 
sounded  (Norris),    6.  That  which  makes  a  (Brainhall), 

variety  (Judges),     7.  Small  money  (Swift),  To  Chant,  v.  n.  To  sing,  to  make  melody 

^.  Exchange;  a  place  where  persons  meet  to  with  the  voice  (Drydcu). 

traflic  (U Estrnngt),  Chant,  cantus,  is  used  for  the  vocal  music 

CHA'NGEABLE.   a.   (from  change.)     I.  of  churches.     In  church  hibtory  we  meet  with 

Subject   to  change;    <itkle;    inconstant.     2.  various  kinds  of  chant  or  song.  The  tirst  is  the 

Possible  to  be  changed  (Arbuthnot).    3.  Hav-  Anibrosian,  established  by  St.  Ambrose.     The 

ing  the  quality  of  exhibiting  diH'ereut  appear-  second   the   (iicgorian    cliant,  introduced   by 

ances  (Snnkspcare).  pope    (iregory   the    (Jreat,   who    eslablish»»d 

CHA'NGEABLENESS.  *.  (from  change-  schools  of  chanlors,  and  corrected  the  church- 

nble)     L  Inconstancy;    fickleness  (Sidney),  song.     Thin  is  still   ntainrd   in    the  church 

:^.  SiiNceptibility  of  change  (//or>A-(  r),  under  the  name  of  plain- suuir:  at  first  it  was 

''"  A' N (lEA BL Y.  «(/.  Inconstantly.  called  the  Koinan-song.     The  plain  or  Ore- 
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frorian  chant,  is  where  the  choir  and  people  is  often  borne  above  an  helmet  instead  of  a 

sin^  in  unison,  or  all  together  in  the  same  wreath,  ander  gentlemen's  crests. 

manner.  CHAPEL,  (from  capella)*  a  place  of  divine 

CHANTER,  or  Ch4NT0E,  one  who  sings  worship,  served  by  an  incumbent  under  the 

in  choirs,  a  rhorister.  denomination  of  a  chaplain. 

CHA'NTICLEER.  «.  (from  chanter  and  In  England  there  are  several  sorts,  I.  Paro. 

elair^  French.)    The  cock,  from  the  clearness  chial  chapels,  which,  differing  from    parish 

and  loudness  of  his  crow  (^Drydem).  churches  only  in  the  name,  are  grnerally  srnnlla 

CHANTILLY,  a  town  of  France,  \%  miles  as  the  inhabitants  within  the  district  are  ffw, 

from  Paris;  celebrated  for  a  6ne  forest  and  1/ there  is  a  presentation  a </  eccletiam  m^\vM\ 

magnificent  hunting  seat,  which,  before  the  of  ad  eapeliam^  SLud  sm  admission  and  institii- 

Late    revolution,   belonged  to  the  prince  of  tion  upon  it,  it  is  no  longer  a  chapel,  but  u 

Cood^.     Lat,  49.  11  N.     Lon.  2. 36  E.  church.     2.  Chapels  which  adjoin  te  and  aic 

CHAXTLATE,  in  building,  a  piece  of  wood  part  of  the  church:  such  were  formerly  hui  It 

fixed  at  the  bottomof  rafters,  over  which  when  oy  honourable  persons  as  burying-places  for 

the  tiles  are  brought  they  so  project  out,  that  themselves  and  their  families.    3.  ChapcU  of 

the  rain  water  from  the  roof  ooes  not  drop  on  ease,  built  in  very  large  parishes  for  the  coii- 

the  wall.  venience  of  such  as  cannot  repair  to  the  parish 

CIIANTOXO,  a  fruitful  and  pleasant  pro-  church.    These  are  served  by  inferior  curates 

vince  of  China ;  bounded  by  Pe-tche-li,  Ho*  provided  at  the  charge  of  the  rector,  and  con- 

nan,  Kiang-nan,  and  the  sea.     It  contains  6  sequently  .removeable  at  his  pleasure.    4.  Free 

cities  of  the  first  class,  and  1 14  of  the  second  chapels,  such  as  were  founded  by  the  kings  of 

and  third.    This  province  has  eiitensive  silk  England,  free  from  all  episcopal  jurisdiction, 

manufactures.  ana  to  be  visited  only  by  the  founder  and  his 

CHA'NTRESS.  t.  A  woman  singer  (.^it//.)  successors:  the  visitation  is  made  by  the  lord 

CHANTRY,  or  Chauntrt,  a  church  or  chancellor.    The  king  likewise  may  license 

chapel  endowed  with  lands,  &c.  for  the  main*  any  subject  to  build  and  endow  a  chapel,  and 

tenance  of  one  or  more  priests  to  say  mass  for  by  letters  patent  exempt  it  from  the  visitation 

the  souls  of  the  donors.    Hence,  of  the  ordinary.   5.  Chapels  in  universities  be* 

CuAifTaT*asirT8  are  still  paid  to  the  crown  longing  to  particular  colleges,  which,  tliouxli 

by  the  purchasers  of  those  lands,  consecrated,  and  though  sacraments  are  ail- 

CHAOLOQY,  the  history  or  description  of  ministered  there,  are  not  liable  to  the  visitation 

the  chaos.  of  the  bishop.    6.  Domestic  chapels,  built  h^ 

CHAOS,  that  eonfiuion  in  which  matter  gentlemen  forthe  pri vate  service  of  Uod  in  their 

lay  when  newly  produced  out  of  nothing  at  the  own  families.    Tnese  may  be  erected  without 

begioaing  of  the  world,  before  God,  Dy  his  the  leave  of  tlie  bishop,  and  need  not  be  cun- 

almi|^hty  word,  bad  pat  it  into  the  order  and  ucrated,  though  thejr  were  anciently:  tltey  arc 

condition  wherein  it  was  afker  the  six  days*  crea*  not  subject  to  .the  visi  tation  of  the  ord  inary . 

tion.    Chaos  is  represented  by  the  ancients  as  Chipbl,  is  also  applied  by  courtesy  to  some 

the  first  nrinciple,  ovam,  or  seed  of  nature  and  other  places  of  worsnip :  thus  wc  say,  R>>ina:i 

the  worlo.    All  the  sophists,  sages,  naturalists.  Catholic  chapels,  Metnod  ist  chape  Is  /  &c. 

philos^'i  Vers,  theologues,  and  poets,  held  that  Chipkl  (knights  of  the),  called  also  ptior 

chaos  was   the  eldest  and  first  principle,  f  kniffhts  of  Windsor,  were  instituted  by  Henry 

afxjM9  x^oQ,    it  does  not  appear    who   first  VI U.  in  his  testament.    The  number  was  a'c 

broached  the  notion  of  a  chaos.     Moses,  the  first  thirteen,  but  has  since  been  angnicuto<l  to 

eldest  of  all  writers,  derives  the  origin  of  this  twenty-six.    They  assist  in  the  fu:ieru1  S('r\  ars 

world  from  a  confusion  of  matter,  aark,  void,  of  the  kings  of  England:  they  are  sutijpct  to 

deep,  without  form,  which  he  calls  tohu  bohu;  the  office  of  the  canons  of  Windsor,  and  live 

which  is  precisely  the  chaos  of  the  Greek  and  on  pensions  ansigced  them  by  the  order  of  the 

barbarian  philosophers.    Moses  goes  no  fur-  garter.    They  bear  a  blue  or  red  cloke,  with 

ther  than  the  chaos;  nor  tells  us  whence  it  tliearmsof  St.  George  on  the  loft  shoulder. 

took  its  oririn,  or  whence  its  confused  state;  '  Chap£L  in  Frith,  a  town  of  Derbysiiire, 

and  where  Moses  stops,  there,  precisely,  do  all  with  a  market  on  Saturdays,     Lat.  53.  22  X. 

tlie  rest,  and  there  will  we.  Lon.  1. 35  W. 

CHA'OTlC.n.  Resembling  chaos;  confused.  CHAPELAIN  (John),  a  French  poet,  born 

To  CHAP.  V.  a.  (kappen^t  Dutch.)  To  break  in  1595,  and  died  in  1^4.    He  was  a  miser, 

into  gapings  (Blackmore).  as  well  as  a  poet,  and  amassed  frrcviX  riches, 

CuAP.  tf.    A  cleft;    a   gaping;    a   chink  which  for  one  of  that  profesision  is  wonder t'l]. 

CBurmti).  CHA'PELESS.  a.  Wanting  a  chape  (.V^  ) 

Chap.  «.  The  upper  or  under  part  of  a  beast's  CHAPELET,  in  the  manaire,  a  couple  of 

iDOOth  (Grew).  stirrup-leathers,  mounted  each  uf  them  with  a 

CHAPE.  «.  (ehapf€y  French.)    The  catch  stirrup,  and  joining  at  top  in  a  sort  of  leather 

of  any  thing,  by  which  it  is  held  in  its  place  buckle,  called  the  head  of  the  chapelet,  by 

(JShaMpeare),  which  they  are  made  fast  to  the  pummel  of  the 

CHAPEAIT,  in  a  general  sense.    See  Hat.  saddle,  after  being  adjusted  to  the  rider  *s  It*  d::  th 

CuAPKAC,  in  heialdry,  an  ancient  cap  of  and  bore.    They  are  used  both  to  avoid  the 

dignity  worn  by  dukes,  being  scarlet-coloured  tronble  of  taking  up  or  letting  down  the  ^\\r^ 

velvet  on  the  outtide,  and  lined  irith  fur.    It  iups  every  time  that  a  gentleman  mounts  on  a 

J       aw 
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ilitTtTCMt  horse  and  saddle,  and  to  supply  what  their  palaces,  and  carried  out  with  them  to  the 
ib  wanting  in  the  academy  saddles,  wliich  have  war.  The  first  chaplain  is  said  to  have  been 
no  stirrups  to  them.  Gul.  de  Mesmes,  chaplain  to  St  Louis. 

CHAPKLLE  (Chuule  Emanuel  Lnllier),  a        CHA'PLAINSHIP.  i.  (from  chaplain.^    1. 
FnMirh  poet,  born  ih  1621,  an  i  educated  under    The  office  or  husiness  of  a  chaplain.     2.  The 
4i;iss(Mi{lus.      He   was  the  intunate  friend  of    possession  or  revenue  of  a  chapel. 
JNlolicTe,  who  consulted  him  in  the  composi-        CHA'PLESS.  a.  (from  c/«a/?.)  Without  any 
tion  of  his  comedies.     He  died  in  16>6.     His     flesh  about  the  mouth  (JShakspeare), 
works  were  priiUeil  at  Amstenlum  in  1708.  CHA'PLET.  i.  (jchapeleU  French.)     1.  A 

CHA'PELLANY.    s.    (from   chnpei.)     A     grarland  or  wreath  to  be  worn  about  the  head 
place  founded  within  some  oluircli  {At/iilfe),       (Drt/den),     2.  A  string  of  beads  used  in  the 
CIIA4*ELKY.  jr.  (from  ch^jjitL)  The  juris-    Romish  church.    3.  (In  architecture.)  A  little 
diction  or  houiuls  of  a  chapel.  moulding"  carved  into  round  beads. 

CHAPERON,  Chaperonnb,  or  Chipk-  CHA'PMAN.  i.  (ceapman.  Sax.)  A  cbeao- 
Roox,  pn^perlv  sig:nities  a  sort  of  hood  or  ner;  one  that  offers  as  a  purchaser  (^Dryden), 
coverinsr  ot  tli^  he;rd,  anciently  worn  both  by  CHAPPE  D^AUTEROCHE  rjohn),  a 
men  snd  women,  the  nobles  aud  tlie  populace,  French  uiathematiciaD,  bom  of  a  noble  family 
and  altorwanls  appropriated  to  the  doctors  and  in  Upper  Auvergne,  172S,  and  studied  in  the 
licentiates  in  coUeirt^  ^c.  Hence  the  name  colleg-e  of  Louis  le  Grand,  where  be  made  a 
pas^eil  to  certain  httle  shields,  and  other  funeral  rapid  progress  in  the  mathematics.  The  cele- 
de? ices«  placeil  on  the  foreheads  of  the  horses  brated  Cassini  became  his  friend,  and  employed 
that  drew  the  hearses  in  pompons  funerals,  and  him  in  delineatinsr  his  ^neral  map  of  France. 
which  are  still  calledrA<f/>^rooiif,orfAa/feraoji#;  In  1752  the  abb^  Chappe  translated  into 
because  such  devices  were  originally  fastened  French  the  works  of  Dr.  Halley,  with  addi- 
on  the  ckapcr\mme$^  or  hoiHis  worn  by  those  dons ;  and  soon  after  he  was  appointed  supenn- 
horses  with  their  other  coverinsrs  of  state.  tendant  of  some  important  works  in  Lorraine. 

CH.\4*FAL\.  ff.  (from  chap  and  fall.)  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  was  chosen  member 
Having:  the  mouth  shnink  (^Dryaem),  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  1759  was 

CHA'PITER.  s,  (ch'ipiteaii\  French.)  The  promoted  to  bea^sistant astronomer.  He  went 
capital  of  a  pillar  (AVtu/c*).  to  Tobol-k  in  Siberia  in  17^,  in  order  to  ob- 

CH.\PLAIN',  an  eccle>iasiical  person,  in  serve  the  transit  of  Venus,  which  was  to  ha|>- 
tbe  house  of  a  princr,  or  person  of  quality,  pen  June  Mi  of  the  year  following.  In  1768 
who  officiates  in  their  chapels  &c.  In  En^.  he  published  an  account  of  his  joumejr  in  3 
land  tl>ere  are  4^  chaplains  to  the  king,  who  vols.  4to.  and  tlie  saroe  year  went  to  Calen>mia, 
\Yait  four  each  month,  preach  in  the  chapel,  to  obserre  the  transit  of  Venus  which  was  to 
read  the  ser\ice  to  tlie  family,  and  to  the  king  happen  in  176^.  He  died  after  having  com* 
in  his  private  oratory,  and'  say  gra^-e  in  the  plett^i  hi*  observation  in  that  country,  August 
ab^ence  of  the  cUik  l}(  the  cloieL  Whilr  in  I.  170*1^.  Many  of  his  papers,  possessing  con- 
WJUliiiiT  they  have  a  tibie,  and  attendance,  sider\ble  merit,  were  insured  in  the  Memoirs 
but  no  salary.     In  Scv>tland  tl>e  kinj:  has  six     of  tlie  Acotiemy. 

chapliins  with  a  siUry  o(  M.K,  each^  three  of  CHAPPE,  in  heraldry,  the  dividing  an  e»- 
theui  havinjf  iu  aiidi;ion  the  deanery  of  the  cuiclnvn  by  lines  dratvn  irv.>m  lf:e  centre  of  the 
cha^yl-rv^yal  divided  between  tliem,  making  up  upivr  r^lire  tv»  the  an^'e*  beiotr,  into  three  parts, 
above  llVl.  to  each.  Their  only  duty  at  nr^  the  <ec:iv»r.<  r  n  the  stdes  beir^  of  different  me- 
sent  I*  to  say  ^vrayers  at  the  eiev:ion  of  peers  tal  or  c\>i\Hir  tn:*!!;  t.*^  re>t. 
I^»r  S\N*t'.a!ui  to  sit  id  jviHiiuent.  AcciTdir^  t  HAPrKL  (VViiian  X  a  beamed  and  pions 
tv>  a  >iatute  of  Heary  VIU  the  j^>eison>  vesu\l  b*>iiop  ot  lo'k.  CL'vre.  and  Ko*s  in  Ireland, 
wi'.h  A  ^K>wer  of  reuiaiwi:  chaplA;iis,  ti>^ether  bi*rn  i:\  Nort;  '^tia  >K!r  in  li?i  When  the 
wi:h  t^e  nuiuber  eaoh  i^  alk^wed  to  \jua'  tv,  b  trv>*;blr5  Iv^^tn  *u  ..r  C  ho^rles  I.,  he  was  prose* 
a^  l"o'low>^:  An  arvhVishojv  ei^rbt ;  a  duke  or  ratf-a  by  if  >:rfir.  v^rty  in  pariiiroent,  and 
b:>h<.*;\  six:  u'xr^uls  or  earl,  tire:  viscvKint,  reiirrd  ;o  l>tfr  r,  n "  ^ri?  t^  ir^o'.r^i  bituself  to 
fv^ur ;  ^  vr\»y,  kn  ^ttt  of  ibe  iarter.  or  lor\i  chxu-  stuviy  u  t  i  .'  ^^  vVith  1:5  l»^  4l*.  He  wrote  Mr- 
ce  av,  t  rxv  :  a  u  u'hv'ssv  t:arch  cre^:?^  c\.^u:JT«r>s  thvviis  I  •>  :  -•  i  .<,  i.  r.  th?  Mcliiod  of 
ba.rv*:i*>*^  the  :rexsu.rer  oj:!^  *.vci..« :rv.»  l<r  of  the  Pre^acL  -^  ;  1:  .  .*  :>  ^.^'X*  of  tnj>e  to  whom 
k  !i^  s  hv>c>e,  cierk  of  i&e  ci..-><^,  tff  kind's  the  Wr.o  e  Dv.:\i  vi  >Ua  hA>  be^n  attributed. 
K'vnrCjrv,  vu-oji  of  li>e  cii.-i;>r\.  x'-:it».^a'M",  ari  H^r  'e:\  t  :*i  •  '.  •:•  iI>o  h^  otrn  lire  written 
ioj.^'xrv  of  :kf  rvv^s*  eo^a  ct  lietii  r«rv.» ;  cb^ff  by  h:ui!s^l:  11  l-i.;;:^,  «^i^  ca  fcAS  been  twice 
»  i<  v-e  ot  i?c  k  -^  s  SrfuK  a"?-!  warlen  of  the     p~i-'"r»Ni 

I  :,^c-cv'rcs  «actx  oc^.     A  I  tbe^se  ibavl^^Ls         i  HA^>.  j.  ^i-y-zi  :'i-'p)    Tie  month  of  a 
X'.iv  L a-"vaa^«f  a  'jofc^re  v'c  d:*;:T:^sin.»\  I'^d     Kri.^;  o(  :'r:y  yl"^4^€  t\ 
ti^tf   r»«*   beaecor*  w.:i  cn'v   o^'  ?<*fi  s.      A         ItiAi'l,   Ci£A  ??&?*      Tue  part.  pass,   of 


Ira:  le  *^r>^  15  cQa.7>a^a  *»  tbe  ^-Ji    v.     T.e  ci^Tv  or  vVJ-i^i-ir.-  .^!"  ecv  -o-s u^>:ics  beioa^n^ 

2r^  :   a.-?  .-^T*  xrri  sa.«i  jj  iia^e  "^••rn  t'i',**^  iTs^ti-  lo  a  va:l;^'--^*-  v»^-  vv  '  .'■^uiie  cc  irvH_ 

?i'  '-'i  1*  :ie  xA%rjsni  aia.^  ^c   t^m^i.-e,  tcr  rrrv  1:  w^x5  la  ":!itf  t- '-i-.n.  v-v"^.  t  I'aat  tbeb<vJv 

"-   riff  »:  iti  jtf,  vf  Ti^Tf^  wd"!   the  ocitrc  ^'  cx'^.'ir.>  S-^ri-i  t.»  Ne  vm  1  v-v:  -  cf  i;»trr.     The 

Sl  H^T'.^ii^  W'lixk  the  iiiia^  k-fpt  ji  dja.p<er  v*t  tbe  cooocs  ^"  a  caianMral  were  a 
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studini^eoiuici]  to  the  bishop*  andduriofftbe  CHARA,  In  astronomy.    See  Cai^bs  ve- 

Tacancy  of  the  Me  had  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ni Ticf. 

diocese.    In  the  earlier  acfes*  the  bithop  was  Chara,  in  botany,  a  fi^enus  of  the  class 

head  of  the  chapter ;  afterwards  abbots  and  monoecia,  order  monandria.     Male,  calyxless, 

other  dig^iutaries,  as  deans,  prorosts,  treasurers,  corolless.   Female,  calyx  four-leaved;  corollcss; 

&C.,  were  preferred  to  this  distinction.    The  stig'ma  three-cleft ;  henry  many-seeded.     Four 

deans  and  chapters  had  the  privilcsre  of  cboos-  species :  three  of  which  are  aquatics  of  our 

ing^  the  bishops  in  England,  bntHenrv  Vlll.  own  coantry,  and  found  in  our  ditches  and 

grot  this  power  vested  in  the  crown :  and  as  the  pools. 

same  prince  expelled  the  monks  from  the  ca-  CHARACTER.  «.  (character,  Latin.)    I. 

thedrals,  and  placed  secular  canons  in  their  A  mark;  a  stamp;  a  representation  (Milton\ 

room,  those  he  thus  regulated  wore  called  deans  2.  A  letter  used  m  writing  or  printing  (Hold). 

wad  chapters  of  tlie  new  foundation;  such  are  3.  The  hand  or  manner  of  writing  («$Aa««Z7ea  re). 

Canterbury,  Winchester,   Ely,   Carlisle,  &c.  4.  A  representation  of  any  man  as  to  uis  per- 

See  Bishop.  sonal  tjualitics  {Denham\    5.  An  accotint  of 

Chaptkr  is  also  used  for  a  division  of  a  anything  as  ^ood  or  bad  (AddUon),    6.  The 

book;    contrived    for    keeping    the  matters  person  with  his  assemblage  of  oualities;  a  per- 

treated  thereon  more  separate,  clear,  and  dis-  sonage  (JDryden^,    7*  Personal  oualities  ;  par* 

tinet.  ticular  constitution  of  the  mind  (Pope),    8. 

The  ancients  were  unacquainted  with  the  Adventitious  qualities  impressed  by  a  post  or 

diTiston  of  books  inco  chapters  and  sections,  office  (Atterbury), 

Fapias  says,  the  name  chapter,  caput,  arose  To  Cha'ractkr  v,a.  To  inscribe;  to  en- 

bence,  **  qodd  sit  alterius  sententise  caput,  or  grave  (Shakipcarc), 

qudd  capiat  totam  summan."    St.  Augustine  Charactkr,  in  natural  history,  the  peon- 

compares  chapters  to  inns,  inasmuch  as  these  liar  circumstance  or  circumstances  that  dis- 

relmh  the  reibder,  as  those  the  traveller.  tinguish  an  animal  or  vegetable,  or  a  set  of 

The  division  of  the  Bible  into  chapters  is  animals  or  vegetables,  from  all  others.    Cha* 

aitribated  by  some  to  Stephen  Langton,  arch-  racters  are  spocifical,  generical,  or  classical ; 

bishop  of  CaTiterbury,  in  the  reigns  of  king  essential,  natural,  or  artificial.     See  Class, 

John  and  Henry  III.    But  it  was  really  done  Grnus,  Species;  Essential,  Factitious, 

by  cardinal  Hugo,  who  flourished  about  the  Natural. 

year  1240,  the  author  of  the  first  Scripture  Characters,  nnmerical,  or  numeral  cha- 

Concordance,  with  a  view  of  rendering  this  racters,  used  to  express  numbers ;  they  are 

work  a  useful  index^to  the  scripture.     The  either  figures  or  letters.    The  most  common 

chapters  were  again  subdivided,  not  into  verses,  numeral  characters  are  those  called  Arabic  or 

but  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  placed  Indian,  vis.  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7%  8,  9,  with  0 

in  the  margin  at  an  equal  distance  from  each  or  cypher  for  nothing. 

other,  iiocording  to  the  length  of  the  chapters.  Raman  numerali.     See  Notation   Ro* 

In  some^all  the  seven  letters  were  used;  in  man. 

others  fewer,  as  the  length  of  the  chapters  re*  Greek  numerah,     Tlie  Greeks  had  three 

quired.    In  1445,  Rabni  Nathan,  a  famous  ways  of  expressing  numbers.     1.  Every  letter, 

rabbi  among  the  Western  Jews,   finished  a  according  to  its  place  in  the  alphabet,  denoted 

Concordance  to  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in   the  a  number,  from  «,  one,  to  w,  twenty-four.    2. 

manner  of  Huj|o*s  above  mentioned  ;  and  in-  The  alphabet  was  divided  into  eight  units,  « 

trodaced  the  division  of  the  Hebreiv  Bible  into  one,  fi  two,  y  three,  &c. ;  into  eight  tens,  i  ten, 

chapters:  he  also  improved  on  his  plan,  by  »  twenty,  x  thirty,  kc, ;  and  eight  hundreds,  ^ 

using  the  ancient  division  into  verses,  and  by  one  hundred,  a-  two  hundred,  r  three  hundred, 

nombering  them,  fixing  the  numerical  letters  &c.     3.  x  stood  for  one,  n  five,  A  ten,  h  a 

in  the  margin  at  every  fifth  verse.    Athias,  in  hundred,  x  a  thousand,  M  ten  thousand;  and 

his  edition  of  the  Bible,  164(1  and  1667,  Intro-  when  the  letter  n  inclosed  any  of  these,  ex- 

doced  the  Indian  figures,  and  placed  them  at  cept  i.  It  shewed  the  inclosed  letter  to  be  five 

erery  verse.     R.Steohens  made  the  division  of  times  its  value;  as  (11  fifty,  (51  five  hundred, 

7«A/PTnpi    .  Ti.-  ^..«:f.u  /vf  r.nu*.  ^-  •  *^»  3^0,  &c.— 9  hundreds:  p  100,  n200,  &c. 

•^  CHAR,  in  ichthySlogy.    WSalmo.  O.''""  ^r'Ti  '^^^  iV.."'!""'!,* 

wood  to  a  bhck  doder  {HTood^ark  X  L  .1^  w„^'  .^'tt,'  ^^S»    i^Sw 

Cab.  *.  (cywi*.  work,  Sm.)   Work  done  ^  ^^Jt^Z    ,J^' l^ii'^J'liJ^^r 

bTtlied.y;a.SiobirtMkCi>r«rf«i).  "*'•.»'''   Ae  other  Bumeral.   pre6«d  to 

^To  CbIm.  * .  Jxi  work  Z  otter.-^  hoL.  *^^/t^;  """»*'  '^  *^""''* '  '•  «'  '^^ 

^^^^Z^^^^'  A  .......  v.^  .^  CHABACTERf  UMd  M  different  parte  of  the 
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I.  Astronomical  Characiert. 
Planets,  Sfc, 

O  Tli€  Sun 
J)    T!-f  Moon 
@  The  Ki.rtli 
g    Mcroury 
J    Venus 
^    Mars 
%   Jupiter 
^    Satirrn 

y   Hcrsclu'l,  or  the  Georgian  Planet 
Q   Asrt'nclincr  Node 
g    Dt'icending  Node. 

The  Twelve  Signs  or  Constellations  oj  the 

Zodiac, 
<ir   Aries,  the  Ram 
^    Taurus,  the  Bull 
n  Gemini,  the  Twins 
23  Cancer,  the  Crab 
^  Leo,  the  Lion 
1IR  Virgo,  the  Maid 
£<x  Libra,  the  Balance 
V\  Scorpio,  the  Scorpion 

f   Sagittarius,  the  Archer 
1^  Capricorn,  the  Goat 
ZS  Aquarius,  the  Water-bearer 
>£   Pisces,  the  Fishes. 

The  JJspects^  Time,  Motion,  ^c, 

^    Conjunction 

8   Opposition 
Hf^  Sextile 

D   Quartile 

A  Trine 

°  Decrees 

'  Minutes  or  Primes 

"  Seconds,  &c. 

A.  M.  Ante  nierid.  or  m.  morn. 

P.  M.  Post  merid.  or  a.  aftern. 

1),  ni,  8,  Hours,  min.  sec. 

2.  Characters  in  Geometry  and  Trigonometry, 
Q    A  Square  Z.  An  Angle 

j^  A  Triangle  L-  A  Rightangle 

Q  A  Rectanofle  J_  A  Perpendicular 

O  or  O  A  Circle.  ||  A  Parallel, 

a.  Characters  used  in  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
and  the  .Modern  Jiuatysis. 

This  character  +  is  called />/«i,  or  wor^,  and 
denotes  addition,  or  a  positive  quantity. 

The  character — ,  called  minus  or  less,  de- 
notes subtraction  and  a  negative  quantity. 

cii  has  been  used  to  denote  similitude;  hut 
it  is  now  generally  placed  between  two  <juan- 
tities  to  denote  their  ditference,  when  it  is  not 
known  which  is  the  greatest :  the  sign — being 
placed,  as  a  sign  of  subtraction,  only  between 
two  quantities  the  first  of  which  is  the  greatest. 
»,  equal,  the  sign  of  equality ;  the  character 
was  first  used  by  Hecorde.  Descartes  uses  OC 
for  the  same  purpose.  Thus  5  -  3  -»■  2,  or  5 
(X  3  +  2,  denotes  that  5  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 

•i  2. 

^Hto  or  trith,  denotes  that  the  characters 


between  which  it  is  placed  are  to  be  multiplied 
into  one  another.  In  algebraic  expressions, 
when  two  or  more  letters  stand  together  with- 
out any  mark  between  them,  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  tfiey  are  to  be  multiplied  continually 
together :  thus  abc,  is  the  same  in  value  as  aX 
b  X  c,  and  each  denotes  the  product  arising- 
from  the  continual  multiplication  of  the  quan- 
tities represented  by  a,  b,  and  c.  When  one 
or  botii  the  factors  are  compounded  of  several 

auantities,  a  line,  q^\cA  \i  vinculum  or  band,  is 
rawn  over  the  terms  of  each  factor ;  thus  the 
product  of  ff-f-6  —  c  into  d-^e,  is  denoted  by 
«  +  ^ — c  X  0  +  e,  Sometimes  the  compound 
factors  are  included  in  parentheses,  as  (a-i-b — 
c)  X  (rf  +  e)  may  represent  the  product  above 
expressed.  A  simple  dot  is  often  placed* be- 
tween two  ftctors  to  represent  their  product ; 
then  b  +  c  multiplied  by  d,  would  stand  thus 

b  +  c.d, 

-T-,  by,  is  the  character  of  division ;  wben^ 
placed  between  two  quantities,  the  latter  is  the 
divisor.     Hence  8  divided  by  2  is  expressed 
thus,  8-r2.     In  algebra  the  quotient  is  ofttfn 


expressed  like  a  fraction :  for  instance,  —  de- 
notes the  quotient  of  a  divideod  by  b;  and 

^i-^,  the  quotient  of  a  +  *-c  divided  by  de 
de 
Dr.  Pell  uses  the  character  ^  for  invoiuiion^ 

and  AcA^  for  evolution. 

In  algebra  powers  arc  sometimes  denoted  by 
repeating  the  quantity ;  as  aa,  aaa^  aaaa,  de- 
note the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  powers  of  the  quantity 
a.  It  is  more  usual,  though,  to  set  the  nume- 
ral index  of  the  power  at  the  top  of  the  figure 
or  letter  which  represents  the  quantity  involved, 
thus  5»,  5*,  5*,  x^,  X*,  x^,  denote  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  powers  of  5  and  of  x   re- 

spectivelv. 

The  cl'iaracter  of  radicality,  or  extraction  of 
roots,  is  this,  V  -  ^^^^^  ^^»»s  character  is  used 
alone,  it  represents  the  square  root ;  other  roots 
are  denoted  by  their  numeral  indices  placed 
above  the  sign.  Thus  ^a  +  b,  ^a  +  b,^a  +  6, 
and  %/axo  ^^^^^^  ^^^  square,  cube,  fourth, 
and  fifth  roots  of  the  compound  quantity  a +  6. 
Fractional  indices  are,  now,  frequently  used 
at  the  riffht  hand  of  quantities  to  signify  roots : 
thus a  +  ^H,  oTT^i,  a  +  tf^i,  ax  6^1,  represent 
the  same  roots  as  above. 

Harriot  uses  >  for  greater,  and  ^  for  less: 
Oughten  uses  ^  and  j  for  the  same  purpose. 

Proportion  is  marked  by  dots ;  as  •  :  4  :  : 
6:12,  denotes  that  2  are  to  4,  as  6  to  12.  Con- 
tinued  jfeometrical  proportion  is  signified  by 
this  mark,  -tt-. 

When  one  quantity  varies  always  in  the  same 
ratio  as  another  does,  a  circumstance  often  ex- 
pressed by  the  woid  as,  it  is  thus  characterised 
Gt.     Thus  S  ex  D*,  means  that  S  varies  as  D*» 

The  character  of  mathematical   infinity  is 

z* 
OC.    Thus,  in  the   fraction ,  when   * 


X— a 


CHARACTERS. 


tsi  a,  we  bare 


=  00. 


Known  quantities  in  algebra  are  generally 
represented  by  the  first  letters  of  the  ulplmliet ; 
unknown  ones  by  the  hist  letters.  Inuetcriiru 
nate  exponents  are  commonly  denoted  by  one 
of  the  letters  m,  «,  r,  «,  /,  as  a*,  c*,  &c. 

A  point  or  dot  is  used  in  decimal  arithmetic, 
to  separate  ihe  whole  number  from  the  deci* 
mais:  in  this  case  it  is  best  to  place  the  sepa- 
rating point  near  the  tops  of  the  figures,  as  it 
ciinnotthen  he  mistaken  for  a  stop  :  fur  instance 
4H2Jo,  is  preferable  to  4H.27j,  or  18.275. 

I>Dts  are  use^  in  circulating  drcimaU  to  mark 
put  the  number  of  repeating  figures :  for  ex- 
ample, 40*1247$  is  a  mixed  circulate,  of  which 
the  figures  2475  constitute  the  recurring  part. 

Dots  are  also  used  in  flnxion%  and  d's  in 
differentials.  See  Dipfbrbntial,  and 
Pluxionb. 

Charaeten  in  Commerce, 

D^  Ditto,  the  same. 

-V»  Numeru,  or  number. 

F'  fo/iOf  or  page. 

/.  or  J^.  sterlings  Pound  sterling. 

i.  Shillings. 

d.  Pence,  or  Dcniert. 

}b  Pound  weight 

C.  or  0  Hundred  weight,  or  112  pound. 
or.  Quarters. 

^  Per,  or  by.    As  ^  ann. 

by  the  year.    3©*  cent,  in 

the  hundred,  &c. 
P.  S.  Postscript. 

Charaeten  mted  in  Muncy  and  of  Musical 
NuttcM  with  their  Proportions^  are  as  follow  : 

h^  characters  of  a  large  8  f  crotchet  \ 


SE  bass  clilT.  {  or  |  characters  of  commjn 

duple  time,  signifying  the  measure  of  tivo 
crotchets  to  be  equal  to  tivo  notes,  of  which 


four  make  a  semi  breve. 


chnracti^rs 


CJ  a  long 
Q  a  breve 
O    a  semibreve 


f 


4^  quaver 

2  ^  semiquaver       ^ 

1  g  demisemiquaver,'^ 


a  minim 


•  character  of  a  sharp  note :  this  character 
at  the  beginning  of  a  line  or  space,  denotes 
that  all  the  notes  in  that  line  are  to  be  taken  a 
semitone  higher  than  in  the  natural  series ;  and 
the  same  affects  all  the  octaves  above  and  be- 
low, though  not  marked ;  but  when  prefixed  to 
any  particular  note,  it  shows  that  note  alone 
to  oe  taken  a  semitone  higher  than  itwonld  be 
without  such  character,  b  or  6,  character  of  a 
fiat  note:  this  is  the  contrary  to  the  other 
above ;  that  is  a  semitone  lower.  %  character 
of  a  natural  note  :  when  in  a  line  or  series  of 
artificial  notes,  marked  at  the  beginning  boim, 
the  natural  note  happens  to  be  required,  it  is 

denoted  by  this  character,  gg  character  of  the 
treble  cliff.  S  character  of  the  mean  clifl'. 


i 


that  distinguish  the  movciiients  of  common 
time,  the  first  implying  kIow,  the  second  qiiirk, 
and  the  third  very  <juifk.  ^,  g,  J,  ^,  ^,  cha- 
racters of  simple  tnpie  time,  the  measure  of 
which  is  equal  to  three  semibreves,  or  to  three 
minims.  |,  f,  or  -f^y  characters  of  a  mixed  triple 
time,  where  the  measure  is  equal  to  six  crotch- 
ets, or  six  quavers.  {,  or  f ,  or  -fg,  f ,  },  cha- 
racters of  compound  triple  time.  y»j,  -r%,  \l^ 
or  -ff,  or  'fjy  characters  of  that  spepii-:i  ot  tripit* 
time  called  the  measure  of  twelve  times.  .Ve 
also  Bar,  Dot,  Graces,  Rest,  &c. 

Characters  in  Grammar^  Rhetoric,  Poctrt/, 
(  )  parenthesis  "  dialysis 

[  J  crotchet  ^  caret  and  circumflex 

•  hyphen  **  quotation 

'  apostrophe  f  t  ^^^  *  references 

f  emphasis  or  accent        §  section  or  division 

*  breve  %  paragraph. 
F.R.S.  fellow  of  the  royal  society 
SS.T.D.  or  D.D.  doctor  of  divinity 
V.O.M.  minister  of  the  word  of  Uod 
LL.I).  doctor  of  laws 

J.V.D.  doctor  of  civil  and  canon  law 
M.D.  doctor  in  physic 
A.M.  master  of  arts 
A.B.  bachelor  of  arts 

See  CoMUA,  Colon,  Sbuicolon,  &c. 

Characters  in  Medicine  and  Pharmacy, 
]J  recipe 

flfftA,  or  ana,  of  each  alike 
tb.  a  pound  or  a  pint 
J  an  ounce 
3  a  drachm 
9  a  scruple 

fr.  grains 
.  a  pugil 
P.^E.  equal  quantities 
S.A.  according  to  art 
q.s.a.  sufficient  quantity 
fit  or  ss,  half  of  any  thing 
cong.  congius,  a  gallon 
coch.  cochleare,  a  spoonful 
M.  manipulus,  a  liandful 
a.  pi.  as  much  as  you  please 
F.  P.  pulvis  patruui,  the  Jesuit's  hark. 
Charactbrs,  in  chemistry.    See  Ciiemis- 

TRT. 

Charactbrs  upon  tomb-stones: 
S.V.  Siste  viator,  i.  e.  Stop,  traveller 
M.S.  Memorise  sacrum,  t.  e.  Sacred  to  the 
memory. 

Craractbr  (Literal,)  is  a  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  serving  to  indicate  some  articulate 
sound,  expressive  of  some  idea  or  conception 
of  the  mind.    See  Alpha bbt. 

1.  These  mav  be  divided,  with  regard  to 
their  nature  and  use,  into  nominal  characters,  or 
those  we  properly  call  letters;  which  serve  to 
express  the  names  of  things.   Heal  claractcrs; 


:i  A  R  A  C  T  E  R  S. 


t>c» 


I 


,  .x^^  tltiuir^and  just  applause:  Dr.  Hook  recommends  it  on 

.  v.ii  «. iiaracters ;  nisown  knowledge  and  experience  as  a  most 

I  :.i   t\tl  ones,  that  excellent  scheme  ;  and  to  engage  th«  world  to 

«.  .iMi\cH  ;  but  have  the  study  thereof,  publishes  some  fine  inven- 

.   V..-.0  aicji^ure  per-  tions  of  his  own  by  way  of  addition. 

>..    t.ilr   tortu  :   such  M.  Leibnitz  tells  us,  he  had  under  consider- 

K  MK  iciit  Egyptians,  ation  an  alphabet  of  human  thoughts,  in  order 

N\  v»  v^.».»  ivr,  to  a  new  pnilosopltical  lansruage  on  his  own 

^    i  AS  W  ai^^uin  divided,  scheme:   but  his  death  prevented  its  being 

titrtuiou  and   use,  into  brought  to  maturity. 

..   •!  universal.  M.  Lodwic,  in  tiie  Philosophical   Ttansac- 

.».iK.tuu-,)  are  those  pecu-  tions,  gives  us  a  plan  of  a  universal  alphabet 

.  .t.uii.     Such  are  the  Ko-  or  character  of  another  kind  :  this  was  to  con- 

..,   lU'i'ivw,  Arabic,  Gothic,  tain  an  enumeration  of  all  such  single  sounds, 

»iUi^.     Sec  Hebrew,  Go-  or  letters,  as  are  used  in  any  lancuaee;  by 

,\ , .  means  whereof  people  should  be  enabled  to  pro* 

^  I  i)i\  crsiaU)  are  also  real  cha-  Dounce  truly  and  readily  any  language ;  to  de- 

0  uliat  some  authors  call  a  scribe  the  pronunciation  of  any  Ian g^nage  that 

!««i>:;ua^o.      That   diversity  of  shall  be  pronounced  in  their  hearing,  so  as 

I  hy  the  several  nations  to  ex-  others  accustomed  to  this  language,  though 

\.     .4iito  uU'ii,  iii  fuund  the  chief  obstacle  they  had  never  heard  the  language  pronouH- 

mU  uimiicnt  of  learning:    to  remove  ced,  shall  at  first  be  able  truly  to  pronounce  it: 

.  w  k.il  tkuihors  have  taken  occasion  to  and  lastly,  this  character  to  serve  as  a  standard 

I'lau^  ol'  characters  that  should  be  uni-  to  perpetuate  the  sounds  of  any  language.    In 

.  ,  tiul  \>hit-h  each  people  should  read  in  the  Journal  Literaire,  for  IJ^^N  wehavearery 

t  .    t  .'viu  l<tii>;uage.     The  character  here  is  to  ingenious  project  for  a  universal  character. 

i.     >..il,  luii  nominal:  to  express  things  and  The  author,  alter  obviating  the  objections  that 

u  .>..>!• .,  iu»l,UN  the  common  ones,  letters  or  might  be  made  against  the  feasibleness  of  such 

HtuU.  yt't  tu  he  mute,  like  letters,  and  arbi-  schemes  in  the  general,  proposes  his  own  ;  his 

ii  (IS  I  luit  emblematical,  like  hieroglyphics.  characters  are  to  be  the  common  Arabic,  or 

Hnin,  rviry  nation  would  retain   its  own  numeral  figures.    The  combinations  of  these 

1 1  UK  u.«pt',>t'l  every  one  understand  thatof each  nine  are  sufficient  to  express  distinctly  an  in- 

(•vltOt  Hitliout  learning  it;  only  by  seeing  a  credible  quantity  of  numbers,  mnch  naore  tlian 

iLtloi  uiiiviTsal  character,  which  should  sig-  we  shall  need  terms  to  signify  our  actions, 

Mily  lhi<  Duine  things  to  all  people,  by  what  qualities,  duties,  passions,  Sec,    Thus   is  all 

nuiiiiil  Hoevereach  express  it  in  their  particular  the  trouble  of  framing  and  learning  any  new 

Idlimi.     Fur  instance,  by  seeing  the  chanicter  character  at  once  saved;  the  Araoic  fig-nres 

di  tniird  to  hignifv  to  drink,  un  Englishman  having  already  all  the  universality  required. 

Khtiiild  n'a'l  tu  drink  ;  a  Frenchman,  boire ;  a  The  advantages  are  immense.     For,  1.  We 

\,A\\uJnbvre;  a  Greek, -rmiv;  a  ^e\v,  nov;  a  have  here  a  ^table,  faithful  interpreter;  never 

IJt'iman,  trinckcn  ;  and  so  of  tiie  rest:  in  the  to  be  corrupted  or  changed,  as  the  popular  laiw 

ft.iiiH'  manner  as  seeing  ahorse,  each  people  ex-    guages  continually  are.    2i  Whereas  the  diffi- 

pM«»  it  after  their  own  manner;  but  all  mean  culty  of  pronouncing  a  foreign  language  is 

iUf  tame  animal.  such  as  usually  gives  the  learner  the  greatest 

'/lii»  real  character  is  no  chimera;  the  Chi-  trouble,  and  there  are  even  some  sounds  to 

IM'M'  and  Japanese  have  already  something  like  which  foreigners  never  attain.  In  the  character 

It.     Thcyhaveacummoncharacter  which  each  here  proposed,  this  difficulty  has  no  place: 

ti\  these  nations  understand  alike  in  their  se-  every  nation  is  to  pronounce  them  according  to 

^I'ral  languages ;  though  they  pronounce  them  the  particular  pronunciation  that  already  ^oh* 

HJih  such  ditferent   sounds  that  they  do  not  tains  among  them.    All  the  difficulty  is,  the 

UMdrmtand  one  another  in  speaking.  The  first  accustoming  the  pen  and  the  eye  to  affix  cer- 

Mud  mo&t  considerable  attempts  for  a  real  cha-  tain  notions  to  characters  that  do  not,  at  firat 

lAi  Wr,  or  philosophical  language,  in  Europe,  sight,  exhibit  them.     But  this  trouble  is  do 

arr  those  of  bishop  Wilkins  and  Dalgarme ;  more  than  we  find  in  the  study  of  any   ian- 

hijt  these,  with  how  much  art  soever  they  were  guage  whatever. 

I  untrived,    have  yet  proved   ineffectual.    M .  The  inflections  of  words  are  here  to  be  ex- 

l^'.linitz  had  some  conceptions  the  same  way ;  pressed  by  the  common  letters.    For  instance, 

W  thinks  those  great  men  did  not  hit  the  right  the  same  character  shall  express  a  filly   or  a 

liii'tUod.  It  was  probable,  indeed,  that  by  their  colt,  a  horse  or  a  mare,  an  old  horse  or  an  old 

fjjc'ans,  people,  who  do  not  understand  one  mare,  as  accompanied  with  this  or  that  distinc- 

ariothcr,  might  easily  have  a  commerce  toge-  tive  letter,  which  shall  shew  the  sex,  youth, 

Ihi^r ;  hut  they  have  not  hit  on  true  real  ci'a-  maturity,  or  old  age ;  a  letter  also  to  express 

lai.ttrN.      According  to  him,  the  characters  the  bigness  or  size  of  things:  thus,  v.  g.  a  roaa 

•ho II  hi  resemble  those  used  in  algebra  ;  which,  with  this  or  that  letter,  to  signify  a  great  man, 

in  rH'rct,  are  very  simple,  yet  very  expressive  ;  or  a  little  man,  &c.    The  use  of  these  letters 

Htthotit  any  thing  su()erHuous,  or  equivocal,  belongs  to  the  grammar;  which,  once  well 

•t  I'ontjjn  all  the  varieties  required.  understood,  would  abridge  the  vocabulary  ex- 

t  real  character  of  bishop  Wilkins  has  its  ceedingly.    An  advantage  of  this  gninmar  is. 


C  H  A  C  H  A 

tbatltipoiild  only  have  one  denlentlon  and  one  beoUenred,  Um  poets  have  Joined  together 

conjunction :   those  nvmefous  anomalies   of  sach  qualities  as  are  by  nature  the  most  coai- 

mmmarians  are  exceeding  troublesomet  and  patible ;  Talour  with  anger,  piety  with  mild- 

nenoe  it  is,  that  the  common  languages  are  ness,  and  prudence  with  dissimulation.    The 

governed  bv  the  populace,  who  never  reason  fable  required  prudence  in  Ulysses,  and  piety 

on  what  is  best :  out  in  the  character  here  pro*  in  iEooas  ;  in  this  therefore  the  poets  were  not 

posed,  men  of  sense  Imving  the  introduction  left  to  their  choice :  but  Homer  might  have 

of  it,  would  have  a  new  ground,  whereon  to  made  Achilles  a  coward,  without  abating  anj 

build  regularly.    But  the  difficulty  is  not  in  thing  from  the  justness  of  his  hh\e :  so  tliat  it 

inventing  the  most  simple,  easy,  and  commo*  was  tne  necessity  of  adorning  his  character  thai 

dtons  ehuracter,  but  in  engaging  the  several  obliged  him  to  make  him  valiant.    The  chi^ 

na^ns  to  use  it,  there  being  nothing  they  racter  then  of  a  hero  in  an  epic  poem  is  com* 

agree  less  in  than  the  understanding  and  purw  pounded  of  three  sorts  of  qualities ;  the  firsts 

suing  their  common  interest.  essential  to  the  fable  $  the  second,  an  embellish- 

3.  Literal  characters  may  again  be  divided,  ment  of  the  first ;  and  valour,  which  sustains 
with  respect  to  tlie  nations  among  whom  they  the  other  two,  makes  the  third, 
heve  been  invented,  into  Greek  characters.  Unity  of  character  is  as  necessary  as  the 
Komaa  characters,  Hebrew  characters,  &c.  nnity  of  the  fable.  For  this  purpose  a  person 
The  Latin  character  now  used  through  all  should  be  the  same  from  the  beginning  to  the 
Europe  was  formed  from  the  Greek,  as  the  «nd  ;  not  that  he  is  always  to  betray  3ie  same 
Greek  waa  from  the  Phonician :  and  the  sentiments,  or  one  passion,  but  that  he  should 
Phmnician,  as  well  as  the  Chaldee,  Syriae,  never  speak  or  act  inconsistently  with  his  fun* 
and  Arabic  characters,  were  formed  from  the  damental  character  For  instance,  the  weak 
ancient  Hebrew,  which  subsisted  till  the  Ba-  may  sally  into  a  warmth,  and  the  breast  of  the 
bvlonish  c^tivrty :  for  after  that  event  the  passionate  be  calm,  a  change  which  often  in- 
character  of  the  Assyrians,  which  is  the  square  troduces  in  the  drama  a  very  affecting  variety ; 
Hebrew  now  in  use,  prevailed,  the  ancient  bnt  if  the  natural  disposition  of  the  former  waa 
being  only  found  on  some  Hebrew  medals,  to  be  represented  as  boisterous,  and  that  of  tbo 
oommonlv  called  Samaritan  medals.  It  was  latter  mild  and  soft,  they  would  both  act  out 
in  109  (  toat  the  Gothic  characters,  invented  of  cltaracter,  and  contradict  probability, 
by  Ulfias,  were  abolished,  and  the  Latin  ones  Trae  characters  are  such  as  we  truly  and 
established  in  their  room.  really  see  in  men,  or  may  exist  without  any 

Cbabactkb,  in  law,  if  a  person  apply  to  contradiction  to  nature.    No  man  questions 

another  for  the  character  of  a  third  person,  and  but  there  have  been  men  as  generous  and  aa 

a  good  character  as  to  his  solvency  be  given,  good  as  ^neas,  as  pasaiooate  and  as  violent  aa 

yet  i(  in  consequence  of  this  opinion,  the  Achilles,  as  prudent  and  wise  aa  Ulysses,  aa 

party  asking  the  question  suffer  loss  through  impious  and  atheistical  as  Meaentins,  and  aa 

the  person*s  insolvency,  no  action  lies  against  amorous  and  passionate  aa  I>ido ;  all  these  cha- 

him  who  gave  the  character,  if  it  were  fairly  ractera,  therefore,  are  true,  and  nothing  bat 

S'ven.    But  if  a  man  assert  what  he  knows  to  just  imitations  of  nature.    On  the  contrary,  a 

falae,  and  thereby  draws  his  neighbour  in*  character  is  &lse  when  an  author  so  feigns  it» 

to  a  loss,  it  is  actionable.  Yet  if  the  party  giv-  that  one  can  see  nothing  like  it  in  the  oraer  of 

inff  credit  also  knew  that  theparty  credited  waa  nature  wherein  he  designs  it  shall  stand ;  and 

in  oad  drcnmstances,  an  action  will  not  lie.  such  should  be  wholly  excluded  from  a  poem» 

CnAnACTSR,  in  poetry,   partienlarly  the  because,  transgressing  the  bounds  of  prohabi* 

epopee  and  drama,  is  the  result  of  the  manners  lity  and  reason,  they  meet  with  no  belief  from 

or  peculiarities  by  which  each  person  is  db>  the  readers;  they  are  fictions  of  the  poet*s  brain, 

tingnished  from  others.  not  imitations  of  nature. 

The  poetical  character,  my%  Mr.  Bossu,  is  CliAIlACTBRl'STICAL.  CnanACTBnt'n* 

not  prcferly  any  particular  virtue  or  quality,  Tio.  a.  (from  tkaraderiateJ)  That  oonstitutaa 

bat  a  composition  of  several  which  are  mixed  the  character  (Drjfdtm,  fVoodward). 

together,  in  a  different  degree,  according  to  the  Charactkristic,  in  giammar,  denotes  th» 

necessity  of  the  fisble  and  the  nnity  of  the  ao*  principal  letter  of  a  word;  which  is  preserved 

tion :  there  must  be  one,  however,  to  reign  in  most  of  iti  tenses  and  moods,  its  derivativea 

over  all  the  rest ;  and  this  must  be  found,  in  and  compounds. 

aooM  dome;  in  every  part    The  first  quaiity  Cuaractbristio  or  a  looarithu,  b  ita 

in  Achilles,  is  wrath ;  in  Ulysses,  dissimula-  index  or  exponent. 

tion ;  and  in  .£neas,  mildness :  but  aa  these  Charactbristic  triakolb  op  a  curvb. 

characters  cannot  be  alone,  they  must  be  ae-  See  Curvb. 

cosnpanied  with  others  to  embellish  them,  as  CHARACTERISTIC  ALNESS,     t.  The 

&r  as  they  are  capable,  either  bv  hiding  their  quality  of  being  peculiar  to  a  character, 

defecta,  as  in  the  an^er  of  Achilles,  which  is  CHARACTEKI'STICK.     t.  That  which 

palHated  by  extraordinary  valour ;  or  by  mak-  constitutes  the  character  (Pope.) 

insr  them  centre  in  some  solid  virtue,  as  in  To  CUARA'CTERIZB.  v.  a.  (from  cha- 

Ulysaes,  whose  dissimulation  makes  a  part  of  raettr,)  1.  To  give  a  character  or  an  account 

his  pmdence;  and  in  iEneas,  whose  mildness  of  the  personal  qualities  of  any  man  (8wi/t), 

is  empknred  in  a  snhmission  to  the  will  of  the  2.  To  engrave ;  to  imprint  (£fa/e.)  3.  To  mark 

goda.    In  the  making  np  of  this  nnion,  it  is  to  with  a  particuUr  stamp  or  token  (jf  r^nlAnof  ). 


C  H  A  C  H  A 

CHA'RACTERLESS.  a.  (from  character^  6.  My  fir$i  is  equally  fricadly  to  the  iliicf 

Without  a  character  {Shakspeare),  and  the  Io?er,  the  toper  and  the  studeut.     My 

CHA'RACTEUY.     9.    (from   character),  second  is  light's  opposite:  yet  they  arc  fre- 

Impression  ;  mark;  distinction (.^/iaA-^/?eare).  (]|uently  seen  hand  in  hand  ;  and  their  union, 

CHARADE,    18  the  name    of  a    modern  if  judicious,  gives  much  pleasure.     My  irAo/'-, 

species  of  enigmatical  composition.     It  owes  is  tempting-  to  the  touch,  grateful  to  the  sight, 

its  name  to  the  idler  who  invented  it.     Its  fatal  to  the  taste.    •Wight-shade. 

subject  must  be  a  word  of  two  or  more  sv  11a-  CHARADTRIUS.     Plover.     In  zoolog}',  a 

bles,  each  forming  a  distinct  word  ;  and  these  genus  of  the  class  aves,  order  grallae.     Bill 

syllables  are  to  be  concealed  in  an  enigmatical  roundish,   obtuse,   straight ;   nostrils   linear  ; 

description,  first  separately,  and  then  together,  feet  formed  for  running,  three-toed.     Thirty 

As  the  exercise  of  charade  may  serve  to  try  the  three  species  ;  chiefly  inhabitants  of  Europe 

luTentive  talents  of  young  persons,   we  hold  and  America ;  of  which  some  are  gregarious 

ourselves  justified  in  presenting  half  a  dozen  and  some  solitary ;   we  can  only  select  the  fol- 

specimens.  lowing: 

I.   C.   hiaticula.     Ringed  plover.      Breast 

l.My^fj^  however  here  abused,  black;  front  blackish,   with  a  white  band; 

Designs  the  sex  alone  ;  crown  brown  ;  legs  yellow  ;  bill  the  upper  half 

In  Cambria,  such  is  custom's  pow'r,  orange,  the  lower  black  ;   irides  hazel ;  epg^ 

*Tis  Jenkin,  John,  or  Joan.  bluish   white,    with   small,    round,    parplish 

My  #tron<f  oft  is  loudly  call'd,  spots.     Inhabits  Europe  and  America;   from 

When  men  prepare  to  fist  it :  six  to  seven  inches  long  ;   frequents  the  shores 

It's  name  delig"hts  the  female  ear  ;  of  England  early  in  the  spring,  and  migrates 

Its  force,  may  none  resist  it !  in  autumn  :   another  variety  is  found  in  ^pain  ; 

It  binds  the  weak,  it  binds  the  strong,  grey  in  colour,  with  white  collar  and  belly: 

The  wealthy,  and  the  poor;  and  a  third  in  America,  of  an  ash-grey  hue; 

Still  'tis  to  joy  a  passport  deem'd,  front  and  collar  white  ;  lower  half  of  the  tail 

For  sullied  fame  a  cure  :  tipt  black  with  rusty. 

It  may  insure  an  age  of  bliss,  2.  C.  morincllus.     Dotterel.      Breast  fera- 

Yet  mis'ries  oft  attend  it ;  ginous;  band  over  the  eyes  and  line  on  the 

To  fingers,  ears,  and  noses  too,  breast  white  ;  legs  black.     Another  variety  ; 

Its  various  lords  commend  it.  in  which  the  crown  is  varied  with  white,  g^rey- 

I^Iy  whole  may  chance  to  make  one  drink,  brown  and  yellowish  ;  body  beneath,  yellowish 

Though  vended  in  a  fish-shop  ;  mixed  with  white  :   two  middle  tail-feathers 

'Tis  now  the  monarch  of  the  seas,  brown,  the  lateral  ones  white.     Inhabits  Eu- 

And  has  been  an  archbishop.      Hcr*ring.  rope;  from  nine  to  ten  inches  long:  proverbial 

for  its  stupidity. 

2.  My  first  is  plowed  for  various  reasons,  and  3.  C.  pluviahs.  Golden  plover.  Body  black- 
grain  is  tirnuently  buried  in  it  to  little  purpose,  ish,  spotted  with  yellowish-green:  beneath 
My  Sfcowff,  is  neither  riches  nor  honours  ;  yet  whitisli ;  legs  blackish.  I  nhanits  almost  every 
the  former  would  generally  be  given  for  it,  and  where  in  England  during  winter  on  heaths  an*! 
the  latter  is  often  tasteless  without  it  My  moors,  and  a  common  object  of  sport ;  bree<J* 
whole  applies  equally  to  spring,  and  siimnier,  on  unfrequented  mountains,  and  makes  a 
autumn,  and  winter;  and  both  fish  and  flesh,  whistling  noise.  E"gs  dirty-white;  irregularly 
praise  and  censure,  mirth  and  melancholy,  are  spotted  with  purple.  Another  variety  ;  with 
the  better  for  beiutj"  in  it.     Sea-son,  body  blackish,  varied  with  yellowish,  beneath 

3.  My  firsts  with  the  most  rooted  antipathy  white,  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  breast  pale 
to  a   Freiichnum,    prides   himself,   whenever  grey,  found  in  St.  Domingo. 

they  meet,  upon  sticking  close  to  his  jacket.  4.  C.  calidus.    Sanderling.    Carwillct.  Bill 

My  second  has  many  virtues,  nor  is  it  its  least  and  legs  black ;  lores  and  rump  greyish ;  bo<ly 

that  it  gives  name  to  my  first.  My  trAo/c,  may  beneath  white  without  spots.    Another  variety 

I  never  catch  I     Tar-tar,  with  body  cinereous  varied  with  brown ;  wing- 

4  MyfirH  is  one  of  Ensfland's  prime  boasts ;  coverts  black,  edged  with  cinereous ;  the  gre^it- 

it  rejoices  the  ear  of  a  horse  and  anguishes  the  er,  cinereous  edged  with  white  :  quill  featlie rs 

toe  of  a   man.     My  second^   when  brick,  is  and  tail  dusky.     Inhabits  the  sandv  shor***  «»f 

good  ;  when  stone  tetter  ;  when  teoodcn,  best  Europe  and   America.     See  Nat.  llist.  Plate 

of  all.     My  whole  is  famous  alike  for  rotten-  VIII- 

ness  and  tin.     Corn-wall,  CHARBON,  in  the    manage,    that    little 

black  spot,  or  mark,  that  remains  after  a  lar^e 

5.  Myjirst  is  called  bad  or  good,  spot,   in  the  cavity  of  the  corner  teeth  ot  a 

May  pleasure  or  ollend  ye  ;  horse. 

My  second^  in  a  thirsty  mood,  CHARCOAL  is  the  black  residue  of  reirr- 

May  very  much  befriend  ye.  table  matters,  whose  volatile  principles  have 

My  whole,  tho'  styled  "  a  cruel  word,"  been  dissipated  by  heat.  None  but  organic  luat- 

May  yet  appear  a  kind  one  ;  ters,containinffagreaterorles§proportionofoil. 

It  often  may  with  joy  be  heard,  afford  charcoal.     The  production  of  thi>  suIk 

With  tears  may  often  blind  one.  stance  was  formerly  ascribe<l  to  tht  deroiiipi»ss 

Fare-ictll,  tion  of  the  oil,  but  it  is  now  generally  undrr- 


CHARCOAL. 

stood  tbat  tbe  cwbonaceoas  matter  exists  ready  of  which  they  were  formed.  In  the  forest  of 
formed  in  the  Tf^etable,  and  that  which  is  Beuon,  near  Rochelle,  in  Prance,  where  char- 
accomplished  by  the  operation  of  fire  is  only  coal  of  a  very  superior  quality  is  fabricated,  the 
the  separation  of  the  volatile  particles  that  were  oneration  is  carried  on  in  an  inclosed  place  or 
united  with  it  Charcoal  is  reneralty  black,  ctiamber,  abdut  20  feet  square,  surrounded 
brittle,  and  sonorous,  Difterent  vegetable  with  walls  to  the  height  of  15  feet,  and  covered 
matters  afford  it  in  mater  or  less  abundance,  witli  planks  and  tiles  arranged  in  such  a  man- 
according  to  the  solidity  and  the  form  of  their  ner,  that  between  the  plauKs  a  space  of  two 
texture :  wood  yields  more  than  herbs,  gums  inches  is  left  for  the  admission  of  air,  and  the 
more  than  resins,  and  resins  more  than  fluid  passage  of  smoke.  The  wood  is  not  split,  being 
oils.  In  the  common  mode  of  making  char-  cut  from  oak  trees  not  exceeding  o  inches  in 
coal  in  the  great  wav,  its  physical  properties  diameter.  The  pieces,  which  are  about  4  feet 
are  obserrea  to  be  different,  according  to  the  in  length,  are  placed  upright,  resting,  with  the 
nature  and  the  state  of  the  vegetables  from  Me  cut  into  a  slope  like  the  month  of  a  flute, 
which  it  is  formed  :  it  is  sometimes  hard,  and  upon  a  convex  mass  of  earth,  and  in  such  m 
retains,  in^some  degree,  theorganiaation  of  the  manner  that  they  all  touch  each  other,  those  at 
vegetable ;  at  other  times  it  is  friable,  and  the  circumference  only  being  a  little  inclined, 
sometimes  pulverulent :  pure  oils  afford  a  coal  Contrary  to  general  practice,  only  one  story  is 
in  ?ery  fine  and  seemingly  levigated  molecules  formed  at  Benon.  Case  is  taken  to  mix  these 
called  lamp-black ;  its  gravity  also  varies  in  billets  with  aMll  branches ;  but  twigs  are 
like  manner.  Its  colour  is  also  subject  to  v^  nerer  introduced,  except  in  the  central  aper- 
riety,  being  either  of  a  lighter  or  a  deepar,  a  ture  called  the  furnace,  merelv  for  the  purpose 
sparklinff'  or  a  dull  colour.  Altlwngh  every  of  kindling.  Fire  is  applied  bv  means  of  a 
sort  of  charcoal  is  inflannnable,  yet  the  differ-  stick  introduced  by  a  passage  left  at  the  lower 
ent  kinds  are  not  eooally  so ;  ana  this  distinc-  part  of  the  furnace.  The  crevices  are  stop|»ed 
tion  is  the  most  useful  to' the  arts  of  all  the  facts  as  soon  as  they  appear,  and  the  usual  practice 
relating  to  this  substance.  Some  sorts  of  it  i*  followed  in  this  respect  thatlhe  fire  may  be 
bom  readily  witli  flame  and  are  quickly  con-  perfectly  regular.  The  use  of  the  surrounding' 
snmed ;  others  are  difficult  to  kindle,  burn  but  walls  is  to  render  the  operation  more  uniform 
slowly,  and  remain  for  a  long  time  red-hot,  be-  and  perfect,  by  checking  the  current  of  the 
fore  they  are  reduced  to  ashes.  It  is  to  be  re-  inferior  air,  while  a  sumcient  quantity  for 
marked,  however,  that  when  wood  is  charred  combustion  is  admitted  at  top.  When  the 
in  closed  iron  cylinders,  aa  in  the  2d  process  wood  is  charred,  water  is  thrown  over  it ;  and 
described  below,  the  charcoal  appears  to  be  tbjpn  it  is  covered  to  the  height  of  5  or  6  inches 
possessed  of  the  same  qualities,  from  whatever  with  earth.  It  is  suffered  to  cool  for  a  day, 
kind  of  wood  it  is  made.  Charcoal  is  prepared  and  the  charcoal  is  taken  out.  The  operation 
by  two  methods :  lasts  eight  days  in  winter ;  but  in  summer  only 
1.  Bv  burning  In  the  open  air,  which  is  four ;  requiring  then  to  be  watched  day  and 
generally  performed  in  heaps  or  piles  of  the  night.  The  pieces  of  charcoal  thus  formed 
wood  intended  to  be  charrt^d^  and  for  the  sake  are  often  sufficiently  long  to  be  made  up  into 
of  convenience,  either  in  or  near  the  woods  bundles  and  carried  on  the  backs  of  mules: 
where  the  trees  are  felled.  The  summer  months  the  smaller  fragments  are  put  into  sacks.  'It 
are  best  adapted  to  this  purpose.  IVhen  the  is  very  black,  exceedingly  brilliant,  and  so- 
wood  is  sufficiently  dry,  and  has  been  sawn  and  norous;  and  preferred  in  Prance  above  that 
split  into  pieces  of^the  proper  sise,  it  is  piled  ap  manufactured  in  any  other  manner, 
into  large  conical  or  pyramidal  heap,  from  2d  method.  By  distillation,  which  is  a  ma- 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  mtermtx*  terial  improvement  in  the  art  of  preparing  the 
ed  with  brushwood  for  the  purpose  of  kindling  finer  charcoal.  For  this  purpose  a  large  cylin-' 
and  burning  it.  A  cylindrical  hollow  is  some-  der  of  cast  iron  fixed  in  masonry  over  a  grate, 
times  left  in  the  centre  for  the  purpose  of  intro-  and  furnished  atone  end  with  a  door,  and 
ducing  lighted  chips.  The  other  parts  of  the  terminating  at  the  other  in  a  curved  pipe,  is 
heap  are  coated  with  turf,  or  a  mixture  of  earth  filled  with  the  chips  of  any  kind  of  wood;  the 
and  charcoal  dust,  and  when  the  kindling  is  door  being  then  closed,  and  a  fire  lighted  in  the 
quite  completed,  the  top  is  also  covered.  A  grate,  the  volatile  parts  of  the  wooa  are  driven 
row  of  holes  is  then  opened  in  the  base  of  the  off  by  the  heat,  which  is  increased  till  the  cy- 
pile,  if  there  be  none  left  in  constructing  it.  Under  and  its  contents  are  red-hot.  The  fire 
for  the  admission  of  air,  and  the  escape  ofthe  is  then  withdrawn,  the  cylinder  is  allowed  to 
smoke  and  vapours ;  and  others  are  opened,  as  cool,  and  a  black,  shining,  and  remarkably 
these  become  useless,  until  the  burning  is  car-  pare  charcoal  is  procured,  admirably  fitted  for 
ried  to  the  top  of  the  heap,  when  the  whole  is  the  use  of  gunpowder-makers,  and  apparently 
covered  up  as  completely  as  possible  till  the  fire  possessed  of  the  same  qualities  from  whatever 
is  entirely  extinguished.  Those  pieces  that  Lind  of  wood  it  is  made. 
are  found  not  to  be  sufficiently  charred  are  Mr.  Mushet,  of  the  Calder  iron-works,  has 
called  brands,  and  are  employed  as  fuel  for  the  made  experiments  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
next  fire.  If  the  process  be  well  managed,  and  the  proportion  of  charcoal  yielded  by  different 
under  fovourable  circumstances,  the  coals  will  kinas  of  wood  :  the  results  of  his  experiments 
exactly  retain  the  figure  of  the  pieces  of  wood  are  contained  in  the  following  table. 


C  H  A 


C  H  A 


Lignum  vitse 

Mahogany 

Laburnam 

Chesnnt 

Oak 

American  black-beech 

Walnut 

Beech 

Holly 

American  maple 

Sycamore 

Elm 

Norway  pine 

Sallow 

Ash 

Birch 

Scotch  pine 


100  parts  of 

26-85  N 

2540 

2158 

23-28 

22-68 

21-45 

20-66 

19-94 

19-92  \  ^ 

19-90  /  ^. 

19-73 

19-57 

19-20 

18-49 

17-97 

17-49 

1645^ 


In  selecting  these  articles  from  Mr.  Mu- 
shet's  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  we 
hare  arranged  the  woods  according  to  the 
proportions  of  charcoal  they  afford  :  the  third 
place  of  decimals  is  neglected,  as  of  little  con- 
seauencc  in  the  comparison.  See  Pliil.  Mag. 
vol.  iii.  p.  17. 

As  we  have  noticed  the  principal  chemical 
properties  of  this  substance  under  the  word 
Carbon,  we  shall  refer  to  that  article,  and 
proceed  to  mention  the  chief  uses  of  char- 
coal in  the  arts. 

Formerly,  and  indeed  so  lately  as  tliebegin- 
nini^  of  the  I7th  century,  vast  and  almost  in- 
credible quantities  were  used  in  the  blast-fur- 
naces, of  which  there  were  in  Britain  about 
the  year  1615  not  less  than  300,  for  smelting 
iron  ore.  The  annual  produce,  according  to 
Dudley,  may  be  averaged  at  180,000  tons  of 
crude  iron,  for  procuring  which  144,000  tons 
of  charroal  were  necesfarV)  requiring  not  less 
than  17,310,000  cubical  Ket  oi  timber  to  form 
it.  The  same  author  informs  us  that  for  re- 
fining the  crude  iron,  and  making  it  into  mal- 
leable bars,  a  further  quantity  of  90,000  tons 
of  charcoal  would  be  requisite  »*  10,732,000 
cubical  feet,  so  that  the  enormous  quantity  of 
28»062,000  solid  feet  of  timber  would  be  con- 
sumed in  a  year  in  the  iron-works  only.  As 
timber  became  scarce,  however,  pit-coal  was 
resorted  to,  and  that  article  is  now  principally 
used  for  the  smelting  and  refining  of  iron. 

Bolides  the  use  ot  charcoal  in  making  gun- 
powder, and  for  fuel  on  many  occasions  where 
neat  is  wanted  devoid  of  smoke,  mathematical 
instrument-makers,  engravers,  &c.  find  it 
of  great  service  to  polish  their  brass  and  copper- 
plates after  they  have  been  rubbed  clean  witli 
powdered  pumice-stone.  Mr.  Boyle  says 
that  the  more  curious  burn  it  a  second  time, 
and  quench  it  in  a  convenient  fluid.  Charcoal 
and  soot-black  are  employed  as  durable  and  use- 
ful blacks  by  the  painter  and  the  varnish  maker. 
Those  of  the  former  kind  are  used  both  as 
pigments  and  pencils,  and  charcoal  crayons 
prepared  from  the  willow  are  preferred  on  ac- 
count of  their  softness.  Charcoal  was  anci** 
ently  ased  to  distinguish  the  bounds  of  estates 


/of  a  greyish  colour,  resembling  coke. 
tinged  with  brown,  spongy,  and  porous, 
velvet  black,  compact,  very  hard, 
flflossy  black,  compact  and  firm. 
Slack,  close,  and  very  firm, 
fine  black,  compact,  and  remarkably  hard. 
dull  black,  texture  close,  body  firm. 

ditto,    spongy,  firm. 

ditto,    loose  and  bulky. 

ditto,    close,  moderately  firm, 
fine  black,  bulky,  and  ditto. 

ditto,        -     -     -     ditto, 
shining  black,  bulky,  and  very  soft, 
velvet  olack,  bulky,  loose  and  soft, 
shining  black,  spongy,  moderately  firm, 
velvet  black,  bulky,  ditto, 

^tinged  with  brown,  bulky,  ditto. 

and  inheritances  :  as  being  supposed  incomzp- 
tible  in  the  ground.  The  dust  and  ashes  of 
charcoal  are  found  to  be  of  very  great  benefit  to 
many  kinds  of  land  as  a  manure,  or  as  a  dress- 
ing to  lighten  the  soil.  Pieces  of  charcoal  will 
sometimes  afford  sparks  by  collision  ;  and  Les- 
chevin  and  Lemaitre  have  ascribed  to  this  cause 
the  explosions  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
gunpowder  manufactories  of  France ;  but  pro- 
bably without  sufficient  reason,  as  explosions 
contmue  to  happen  where  the  charcoal  is  pul- 
verised before  it  reaches  the  manufactory, 
which  is  generally  the  practice  in  England. 
From  the  antiseptic  property  of  charcoal,  its 
powder  has  been  recommended  for  the  purpose 
of  filtering  and  purifying  corrupt  water,  and  of 
preserving  animal  matter ;  charred  casks  have 
necn  employed  for  keeping  water  pure  on  ship- 
board; and,  of  late  years,  charceal  has  been 
highly  and  deservedly  extolled  as  a  dentifrice. 

Many  curious  observations  and  experiments 
on  this  substance,  its  uses  in  metallurgy,  and  its 
various  combinations,  are  detailed  in  several 
volumes  of  the  Phil.  Mag.  particularly  vols, 
xiii.  and  xiv.;  in  Nicholson's  4to  Journal ;  and 
in  the  Repertory  of  Arts. 

CHARD.  «.  (cAar(/e,  French.)  1.  Chards 
of  artichokes  are  the  leaves  of  fair  artichoke 
plants,  tied  and  wrapped  up  all  over  bat  the 
top,  in  straw  (jChamtert),  2.  Chards  of  beet, 
are  plants  of  white  beet  transplanted  (^Mort.y 

Chard,   a    town   in    Somersetshire,    with 
a  market  on  Mondays.    Lat.  50.  52  N.  Lon« 
3   18  \V 
'  CH A  RDON,  in  botonv.    See  Ctn ar a. 

CHARENT£,  a  department  of  Prance, 
including  the  late  province  of  Angoumois. 

Charentb  (Lower),  a  department  of 
France,  consisting  of  the  two  late  provinces  of 
Aunis  and  Saintonge. 

To  CHARGE,  v.  a.  (cAnr^er,  French.)  1. 
To  entrust ;  to  commission  f(ir  a  certain  pnr- 
pose  (Skakspeare^.  2.  To  impute  as  a  tit-bt 
(Locke),  3.  To  impute  as  a  crime  (Ifytfts). 
4,  To  impose  as  a  task  (^TiliotsonY  5.  To  ac- 
cuse ;  to  censure  (^fFake),  6.  To  challen^r 
(Shakspearc),  7.  To  command ;  to  enjoiu 
iDrydeu).  6.  To  fall  upon ;  to  attack  (SAoAr.). 
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9.  To  burden  \  to  loU  (^TempUj.  10.  To  ill  Again,  tlie  tame  anthor  obteiTM,  tbat  the 

(Addi€0mj,    11 . 1  o  load  a  gnn,  charge  is  not  to  be  determined  by  the  i^reatett  tb- 

OuAR«a.  s,  (from  Ike  verb.)  I.  Care :  cue-  locity  that  maj  be  produced }  but  tliat  it  ehoald 

tody;  tmst  to  defend  {KnoiieMj,  2.  Precept;  be  sacb  a  qoantity  of  powder  as  will  produce  tlio 

raau date ;  command  (Hookery  3.  Commission ;  least  Telocity  necessary  for  the  purpose  in  y iew ; 

trust   conferred  ;  omce  (Pmm).    4.  Accusa-  and  if  the  windage  be  moderate,  no  field*pieoe 

tion;  imputation  (JSktik,y,  o.  The  person  or  should  ever  l>e  loaded  with  more  than  ^,  or  at  the 

thing  entrusted  to  tlie  care  or  management  of  utmost  ^  of  the  weight  of  its  ball  in  powder; 

another  (Milton).    6.  Expenoe ;  cost  (Dryd)*  nor  should  the  charge  of  any  battering  piece 

7.  Onset ;  attack  (Boeoa).    8.  The  signal  to  exceed  ^  of  the  weight  of  its  bullet  lb.  pa.  266. 

fidi  upon  enemies  (Dryam),    9.  A  load  i  a  Different  charges  of  powder,  with  tne  same 

burden  (^8kak\    10.  A  sort  of  ointment,  ap-  weirht  of  ball,  produce  different  velocities  in 

plied  to  the  inflammations  and  spnuns  of  horses  the  ball,  which  are  in  the  subdnplicate  ratio  of 

(Farrier*t  Diet)    II.  (In  kMraldry.)    That  the  weights  of  powder;  and  when  tlie  weight 

which  ia  borne  upon  the  colour,  or  escntcheon  of  pow&r  is  the  same,  and  the  l>all  vaned,  toe 

(Ptachmn).  velocity  produced  is  in  the  reciprocal  snbdupli- 

Tbere  are  two  other  senses  of  thb  word,  cate  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  l>all ;  which  is 

Coo  important  to  be  passed  over  so  cursorily.  agreeable  both  to  toeory  and  practice^    See 

Chaeob,  in  electricity,  in  a  strict  aense,  jJr.  Hutton*s  paper  on    gunpowder  in  the 

importa  the  accanralation  of  the  electric  matter  Philos.  Trana.  1/78*  P^  M  i  An<l  Tracts,  vol. 

on  one  surftce  of  an  electric,  as  the  Leyden  i.  pa.  266. 

phial,  a  pane  of  glass,  &c.  whilst  an  equal  But  this  is  on  a  tunposition  thai  the  gun  fi 

quantity  passes  ott  from  the  opposite  surface,  of  an  indefinite  lengtn ;  whereas,  on  account 

Or,  more  generally,  electrica  are  s^d  to  be  of  the  limited  length  of  guns,  theie  is  some 

charged,  wiien  the  equilibrium  of  the  electric  tariation  from  this  law  in  practice,  as  well  aa 

matter  on  the  opposite  sur&ce  b  destroyed,  by  in  theory ;  in  consequence  of  which  it  appears 

eommmmicattag  one  kind  of  electricity  to  one  tiiat  the  velocity  of  the  ball  increases  witb  the 

side,  and  the  eontrarv  kind  to  the  opposite  charge  only  to  a  certain  point,  which  is  jiecn- 

side:  mwcan  the  equmbriam  be  restored  till  a  liar  to  each  gun,  where  the  velocity  is  the 

communication  be  made  by  means  of  conduct-  greatest ;  and  that  by  farther  increasing  the 

iog  substances  between  the  two  opposite  sni^  charge,  the  velocity  graduallv  diminishes,  till 

faces:  and  when  this  is  dene,  the  electric  ia  the  bore  is  quite  full  of  powoer.    By  an  easy 

said  to  be  discharpped.     The  charjge  properly  fluxionary  prooesa  it  appears  that,  calling  tlie 

refinrs  to  one  side,  in  contradistinction  from  the  length  or  tne  bore  of  ue  gnn  6,  the  length  of 

other ;  ainoe  the  whole  quantity  in  the  electoie  the  chai^  prodnelng  the  greatest  veloeityought 

b  the  same  before  and  after  tne  operation  of  b 

charging ;  and  the  operation  cannot  succeed,  to  be                      ,  or  about  f  of  the  length 

unless  what  b  gained  on  one  side  is  lost  by  the  2.718281828 

other,  by  means  of  oonductora  applied  to  it,  Wthe  bore;  where  2.718281828  is  the  tram- 
ami  communicating  either  with  the  earth,  or  her  whose  hyp.  log.  is  1.  But,  for  several  rea- 
with  a  aufficient  number  of  non-electrics.  sons,  in  practice  the  length  of  the  charge  pro- 
CuAUOK,  in  gunnery,  the  load  of  a  piece  ducing  the  g^reatest  velocity,  falls  short  of  that 
of  ordnance,  or  the  quantity  of  powder  and  above  mentioned,  and  the  more  so  as  the  gnn 
ball,  or  shot,  with  which  It  is  prepared  for  is  longer.    From  many  experiments  Dr.  H. 
execution.  found  the  \enfih  of  the  charge  producing  the 
The  charge  of  powder,  for  proving  runs,  b  greatest  velocity,  in  guns  of  various  lengttiaof 
ejoal  to  the  weight  of  the  ball ;  but  tor  ser*  Dore,  from  1&  to  40  calibres,  as  follows : 
vice,  the  charge  is  |  or  4  the  weight  of  the  Length  of  bore            Length  of  charge 
ball,  or  still  less ;  and  indeed  in  most  cases  of  in  calibres.               for  greatest  veloc 
service,  the  quantity  of  powder  used  is  too  great  IS            •        •       •        ^ 
for  the  intended  execution.    In  the  British  SO             *        *        "      A 
navy  the  allowance  for  32  pounders  is  hut -A  of  90            .        •        •        ^ 
the  weight  of  the  ball.  But  it  is  probable  that,  40             .       .        .       ^ 


if  the  powder  in  all  ship  guns'  was  reduced  (Buiion^s  Diet,) 

to  ^  the  weight  of  the  ball,  or  even  less,  it  CHA'RORABLB.  <f.   (from  ekarge).     1. 

would  be  a  considerable  advantage,  not  only  Expensive;  costly  (JFotton).    2.  Imputable 

by  saving  ammunition,  but  by  keeping  the  us  a  debt  or  crime  (South),    3.  Subject  to 

guns  coowr  and  quieter,  and  at  the  same  time  charge ;  accusable  (iSpecta/er). 

mere  eifectually  injuring  the  vessels  of  the  enc  CH  A'RGEA  BLBN  ESS.  «.  (from  eh&rgt^ 

my.     With  the  present  allowance  of  powder,  abie\    Expence ;  cost ;  costliness  (Boyie\ 

tJtit  guns  are  healed,  and  their  tackle  and  fur>  CHA'RGEABLY.  ad,  (from  ekargeaile). 

niinre  strmced,  and  all  this  only  to  render  tlie  Expensively ;  at  great  cost  (Jickam), 

ball  less  efficacious ;  for  a  ball  which  can  but  CHA'RtiER,  «.  (from  chmrge,)  A  large 

just  pass  tiirough  a  piece  of  timber,  and  in  dish  (Z><iiAam). 

the  pBissage  loses  almost  all  its  motion,  ia  found  CnaaoBm,  is  sometimes  used  b^  old  wri« 

•a  rend  and  fracture  it  much  more  than  when  ters  for  tlie  horse  on  which  a  knight  rides 

it  paaaes  throngh  with  a  much  greater  velocity,  when  he  makes  tlie  charge  or  attack  upon  Ma 

See  RobiaaV  Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  290,  291.  enemv. 
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i_  HA'lllLY.   ad.  (fp>m   chary^.     Warily  ;  their  worship  was  the  tame  as  that  of  the  nine 

irji->.:  \  *  Shak.).  M!i>e>,  with  whom  tliey  had  a  temple  in  com- 

t.  hiA'Ki.N  K>S.  #.  (fr^tm  ch  in/^.  Caution;  nion.  They  were  fi'enera  I  ly  n*prfvn:ed  naked, 

L  ''^'%-  :  ^rri'^iyja^nc^y  (S'lak.).  hecause  kindnesses  oajhi  to  be  done  with  sin- 

i.  fi-Ali.I*>r,  a  Ka  l'  cuai.n,   navinir  only  a  eerily  and  cand'ar.    The  moderj>  explain  the 

«-=■:*!  r^*j:';i.     (S*-o  {,oxcn.)     'I  i.v,  vti'dnoii ')(  ali^'^orv  of  their  hoidinc:  their  hanvis  joined,  by 

t*,  ch.i  ily  u-ed  in  war,  were  calle«l  oh^trrvinir,  that  there  oui^ht  to  he  a  perpetual 


r-.-?  i2c.-? 


»*  «j>'i 


vrral  Rarjie>  /yii'ce,  trii^(^^  ^c.  accord-  and  never-ceasing^  intercourse  of  kindness  and 

ir.i'  to  the  rjiuiher  of  horse.s  eujplovtd  to  draw  benevolence  anion?  friends. 

tG^ii.     Erery  charitjt  rarri»'d  two  men,   wiio  C'HA'KI TV.  *.  ('AarirT',  French.)    1.  Ten- 

vif-re  pr-'hibiy  tiie  warrior  and  the  charioteer  ;  derne^s  ;  kindness;  luve  (.Vf/Vv«).     2.  Good- 

ii-  i  we  re:id 'jf  several  men  of  note  and  valour  will;  benevolenee  (Drt/dtn).     3.  The  theolo* 

ezni.'.'j'ff^d  in  driviniT  li«e  ciiariot.     W  hen   thf»  o^iral  virtue  of  onlvers.il  love  (.:///.).    4.  Lihe- 

\«  irriors  came  to  encounter  in  close  fiirht,  they  rality  to  the  poor  (Dn/deny    5.  Alms  ;  relief 

ai!i'ht'td   oat  of  the   chariot,  and   fous^lit   on  given  to  the  poor  (L'A';r/r«//fl^f). 

f<^  jt ;  bat  when  they  were  weary,  which  often  Charity  (Brothers  u(),  aV»rt  of  rcliiriou? 

hipp?-:ied  by  reason  of  their  armour,  they  re-  hospitallers,    founded   about   the   year    1297, 

tirt<J  into  their  chario'.s,  and  thence  annoyed  since  denominated    Billetins,     They  took  the 

th'-ir  enemies  with  darts  and  missive  weapons,  third  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  the  scapulary, 

Tlje<e  cfiariots  were  made  so  stronir,  that  they  makincr  three  usual  rows,  but  w i thou tbeir<r lag. 

lasted  for  several  generations.  But  besides  this  Brothers  of  charity  also  denote  an  order  of  hos- 

8ort,  we  find  frequent  mention  of  the  currus  pitallers,  still  subsisting  in  Romish  countries, 

/akati^    or   chariots  armed   with   hooks,   or  whose  business  is  to  attend  the  sick  poor,  and 

scythes,  with  which  whole  ranks  of  soldiers  minister  to  them  both  spiritual  and  temporal 

were  cut  olf  together,  if  they  had  not  the  art  of  succour.     They  are  all  laymen,  except  a  feir 

avoiding  the  danger  ;  these  were  not  only  used  priests,  for  administering  the  sacraments  to  the 

by  the  Persians,  Syrians,  Egyptians,  &:c.  but  sick  in  their  hospitals.    They  were  first  found- 

fie  hnd  them  among  the  ancient  Britons;  and  ed  at  Grenada,  by  St.  John  de  Diea ;  and  a 

notwithstanding  the  imperfect  state  of  some  of  second  establishment  was  made  at  Madrid  in 

the  most  necessary  arts  among  the  latter  before  Jo.'>3.     They  were  introduced  into  France  ia 

the  inTasion  of  the  Romans  it  is  certain  that  1601. 

they  had  war-chariots  in  great  abundance.  By  Cuaritt  (Feasts  of).  See  Agapa. 

the  Greek  and  Roman  historians,  these  cha-  Charity  op  our  ladt,  in  charch  history, 

riots  are  described  by  the  six  following  names:  a  religious  order   in  France,  which,  though 

viz.  ben  na,  petoritum,  currus,  or  carrus,  co«  charity  was  the  principal  motive  of  their  anion, 

Tinas  essedum,  and  rheda.  |^i-'^*  in  length  of  time,  so  disorderly  and 

To  Cuar'iot.  r.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  To  irregular,  that  their  order  dwindled,  and,  at 

convey  in  a  chariot  {<MHton).  last,  became  extinct. 

CHARIOTE'ER.  *.  (from  chariot).    He  Cuaritt-scuools,  arc  schools  erected  and 

that  drives  the  chariot  (Prior),  maintained  in  various  parishes  hy  tL-  volan- 

C HA' RIOT- RACE,    s,      A   sport   where  tary  contributions  ofthe  inhabitants,  for  leach- 
chariots  were  driven  for  the  prize  (Addison).  ing  poor  children  to  read,  write,  and  other  ne- 

CIIARIS,  a   goddess  among   the  Greeks,  cessary  parts  of  education.     Inmost  charity- 

i»;rrounded  with  pleasures,  graces,  and  delight,  schools  the  children  are  likewise  clothed,  and 

She  was  the  mistress  of  Vulcan.  (Hoincr.)  put  out  to  trades,  services,  fccc.  on  tlje  same 

CIIARISIA,  a   festival   in    honour  of  the  charitable  foundation. 

Graces,  with  dances  which  continued  all  night.  To  CHARK.  r.  a.  To  burn  to  a  black  cin- 

He  who   continued   awake  the   longest  was  der,  as  wood  is  burnt  to  make  charcoal  (Creec). 

rewarded  with  a  cake.  CHA'RL.\TA\.  9.  (charlatan,,  French).  A 

CHARISTIA,  a  festival  of  the  ancient  Ro-  quack  ;  a  mountebank  (Broicn). 

mans,  celebrated  in  the  month  of  February,  CHARLA'i'A'NlCAL.  o.  (from rAar/a/aii). 

wherein  the  relations,  by  blood  and  marriage,  Quackish  ;  ignorant  (Coir/fv). 

met,  in  order  to  preserve  a  good  correspond-  CHA'RLA TANRY.  *.  (from  charlatan), 

encc.  \VheedIinj<;  deceit. 

CHA'RITABLE.  a.   (charttabU,  French).  CHARLE.MAGNE,  or  Charles  the  Great, 

1.  Kind  in  giving  alms  (Taylor),     2,  Kind  in  king  of  France,  and  fourth  emperor;  bom  in 

judirinc  of  others  (^Bacon),  742.    He  was  the  son  of  Pepin,  and  succeeded 

CHA'RITABLE.  a  J.  (from  cAari/y).     1.  his  brother  Carloman  king  of  France.     After 

Kindly;  liberally.    2.  Benevolently ;  without  defeatingtheSaxons,  and  putting  an  end  to  the 

maliirniiy  (TVz^/or).  monarchy  of  the  Lombards  he  was  crowned 

CH. A  RITES  ^  GRATLE,  in  mythology,  emperor  in  ^0(^.     This  great  prince  was  not 

the  (iraces,  daughters  of  Venus,  by  Jupiter  or  only  a  warrior,  but  an  encouragerof  learning  ; 

Bacchus,  are  tiiree  in  number,  Aelaia,  Thalia,  and  founded  several  universities.     He  died  at 

and  Euphrosvne.    They  were  the  constant  at-  Aix   la  Chapelle    in  81-L      The  reader  who 

tendanls  of  Venus,  anil  were  represented  as  wishes  for  other  particulars  relative  to  Charle- 

three  young,  beajt.ful,  and  modest  virgins,  all  magne  may  consult  the  histories  of  Gihbon, 

holdiiiir  one  aiiother  by  the  hand.      They  pre-  Hume,  Du  Fresnay,  and  the  Modern  Universal 

-'  '    '            '  'ndncss  and  all  good  offices,  aud  History. 
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CHARLEMONT,  a  borouffh  of  Ireland,  fifht  a^inst  tbeir  brother-protestants :    Ae 

in  (be  coooty  of  Armagb.    Lat.  54.  44  N.  admirar(PcDnington)  was  ordered  to  put  these 

Lon.  6.  37  W.  ships  into  the  bands  of  the  French,  to  be  em- 

CrahiiXsont,  a  fortified  town  of  the  Ne-  ployed  as  they  thought  fit.  This  circumstance 

thprlaods,  in  the  province  of  Namar.    Lat.  50.  produced  great  dissatisfaction.  Soon  after  this, 

6  N.     Lon.  4.  40  E.  the  kin^  engaging  in  sereral  arbitrary  measures 

CUARLEROY,  a  strong  town  in  the  pro-  to  obtain  that  money  which  was  refused  him 

Ttfice  of  Namur,  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  by  the  parliament,  they  began  to  be  greatly  in- 

IaU  dO.  20  N;    Lon.  4.  30  £.  censed;  uid,  at  length,  his  majesty  attempting 

CHARLES  V.  emperor  and  king  of  Spain,  to  take  sereral  members  out  of  the  house  of 
bom  at  Ghent  in  1500,  came  to  t£ie  Spanish  comoions,  while  they  were  censuring  his  con- 
crown  in  15 16,  and  to  that  of  the  empire  three  duct,  they  rose  into  open  rebellion,  as  the  Scots 
moDtha  afterwards.  Francis  I.  of  France  dis-  had  done  some  time  before :  this  was  followed 
pated  with  him  the  latter  title,  wbteh  occa-  by  a  bloody  civil  war,  which  lasted  till  the  un- 
lioncd  a  violent  war  in  1521.  Charles  made  a  happy  Charles  was  stripped  of  his  dominions, 
league  with  Henry  VI 11. of  England,  and,  af-  He  took  refuge  in  Scotland;  but  the  Scots 
trr  sereral  important  actione,  took  Francis  pri-  were  not  long  before  they  delivered  him  up  to 
»oner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia;  he  then  cond acted  the  English.  He  was  at  last  brought  to  a  trial 
his  royal  captive  to  Madrid.  A  peace  was  at  before  a  high  court  of  justice,  a  court  whose 
lurt  concluded  ta  1535,  and  Charles  then  turned  iurisdiction  he  disowned ;  his  judges  construed 
his  arms  agaiiMt  Africa,  where  he  took  Gou-  his  refusal  to  answer  to  the  charges  brought 
letta,  vumwhed  Harbarossa,  entered  Tunis,  against  him  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
tt-daMamed  Maly-Hassan  on  tiie  throne,  and  guilt :  they  thereforC'passed  sentence  of  death 
Rrtotvd  a  great  number  of  Christian 8  to  liberty,  upon  him,  and  he  was  beheaded  before  the 
Soea  afler  this  he  recommenced  hostilities  Banquetting-house  at  Whiteliall,  January  30, 
acaiBst  France,  and  ravaged  Champagne  and  1648,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  a^e,  and  the  25tk 
J^cardy,  bat  was  at  length  obliged  to  retire,  of  his  reign.  The  rev.  Philip  Henry  saw 
and  peace  tv^s  once  more  establisiied  in  1538.  Charles  beheaded,  and  he  mentions  one  cir- 
I  a  1541  be  attempted  to  conquer  Algiers  and  cumstance,  which,  as  we  do  not  recollect 
was  disappointed ;  he  then  leagued  with  Eng-  meeting  with  it  in  any  history  of  the  time,  is 
land  against  Prance,  but  Fortune  was  not  so  here  repeated.  ^'  Immediately  after  the  dread* 
fafoar2)le  to  him  as  she  had  formerly  been,  ful  stroke  was  struck,  there  was,  according  to 
and  he  was  glad  to  enter  into  a  treaty  in  1545.  order,  one  troop  marching  from  Charing-cross 
The  proteatant  princes  of  Germany  «onfede-  towards  King-street,  ancT  another  from  King- 
rated  against  him,  and  obtained  liberty  of  con-  street  towards  Charing-cross,  purposely  to  dis- 
science  for  those  of  their  religion.  I'be  latter  perse  and  scatter  the  people,  and  to  divert  the 
part  of  his  life  was  not  so  brilliant  as  the  be-  dismal  thoughts  which  they  could  not  but  be 
gianing ;  his  scheme  of  universal  monarchy  filled  with,  by  driving  them  to  shift  every  one 
was  frustrated,  and  none  of  the  powers  of  En-  for  his  own  safety."  Life  of  P.  Henry,  chap.  if. 
rope  wonld  trust  him.  In  1556  he  resigned  The  character  of  this  prinee,  as  that  of  all 
the  crown  to  hb  son  Philip,  and  went  into  the  men,  was  mixed ;  but  bis  virtues  predominated 
BonasCery  of  St.  Juste,  upon  the  borders  of  exceedingly  over  his  vices,  or,  more  .properly 
Castille,  where  he  employed  the  remainder  of  speaking,  his  imperfections.  He  was  a  man  of 
his  days  in  religious  exercises  and  mechanical  polite  taste,  and  a  liberal  encourager  of  Itte- 
porstttts.  He  died  in  1558.  His  character  rature  and  the  arts.  In  his  private  life  he  was 
Jias  been  variously  gi  ven  by  difierent  historians,  religious,  an  affectionate  bus nand,  and  a  tender 
That  he  possessed  great  talents,  however,  can-  father ;  so  that  let  party  opinion  be  what  it 
not  reasonably  be  doubted.  He  was  deliberate  may,  he  deserves  to  be  admired  as  a  man, 
in  forming  schemes,  and  prompt  in  their  exe-  though  he  cannot  be  freed  from  censure  as  a 
cntion:  his  mind  was  formed  for  vigorous  ex-  monarch.  The  characters  drawn  of  him  by 
crtion;  he  acquired  great  knowledge  in  the  Smollet  and  Hume  are  moderately  favourable; 
art  of  war;  and  he  possessed,  in  an  eminent  and  we  should  hope  more  correct  than 'that 
degree,  the  science  or  knowing  men's  charac-  given  by  Mrs.  Macaulay,  which  allows  '^  nei- 
trrs:  stilL,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  he  had  ther  gratitude,  clemency,  humanity,  equity, 
often  recourse  to  low  artifices,  unbecoming  his  nor  generosity,"  to  liave  any  place  in  it. 
ntperior  talents,  and  sometimes  ventured  on  Charles  II.  king  of  England,  eldest  son 
SQch  deviations  from  integrity  as  were  highly  of  the  preceding,  and  born  in  1630.  When 
diahoooarable.  his  father  was  executed  he  was  at  the  Hague, 

Cbakles  I.    (Stuart)    king  of  England,  where  he  met  with  a  generous  reception  mm 

Tbb  uofortanate  monarch  was  the  second  son  the  States.     The  Scots,  having  h|ui  time  to 

of  James  I.    He  was  born  in  November  1600,  think,  became  ashamed  of  their  treachery  to 

and  succeeded  bis  father  in  1625 :  the  same  the  father,  and  by  way  of  amends  offered  to 

year  he  married  Henrietta  of  France,  the  acknowledge  the  son,  who  accordingly  went 

danghtcr  of  Henry  IV.    Two  years  after  he  thither,  and  was  crowned  with  much  fana- 

aent  assistance  to  the  French  king,  who,  it  tical  ceremony.    However  Cromwell  defeated 

afipeared,  intended  to  make  use  of  it  against  the  Scotch  at  Dunbar,  and  when  Charles  went 

faisprotestantsubjectsinHochelle;  upon  which  to  Worcester,  that  enterprising  general  oh- 

tht  crews  sent  resolved  to  desert,  rather  than  tained  a  decisive  victory  over  him  there.    Hia 
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escape  after  tlie  battle  was  very  sinnilar,  and  racter ;  and  he  formed  the  romantic  resolation 

the  narrative  of  His  highly  romantic.    Hid  in  of  humbling  Peter  the  Great     He  obtained 

the  thick  branches  of  a  large  oak  in  Boscobel  some  signal  advantages  at  firi<t,  but  at  length 

wood,  he  avoided  his  pursuers  who  came  under  he  experienced  a  terrible  defeat  at  Pultowa,  in 

the  very  tree  where  tie  was.    Afterwards  he  1709.     Almost  all  his  troops  were  either  slain 

went  from  one  place  to  another  in  various  dig-  or  taken  prisoners  ;  he  was  wounded  himself 

guises  till  be  came  to  the  sea-shore,  and  got  in  the  leg,  and  was  carried  off  in  a  litter. 

safely  out  of  the  island.     In  1660,  by  the  ma-  Charles  sought  an  asylum  in  Turkey,  where 

nagement  of  general  Monk,  he  was  restored,  he  was  well  entertained  by  the  grand  seignior. 

The  gloom,  and  severity,  to  which  tlie  nation  The  place  of  his  residence  was  Ik;nder,  but 

had  been  used  for  so  many  years,  gave  way  to  after  some  time  his  behaviour  was  such  that 

pleasure  and  dissipation  under  a  gay  monarch,  the  Turks  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him ;  but  Charles 

who  had  resided  a  considerable  time  in  the  would  not  depart,  and  they  were  obliged  to  set 

politest  court  of  Europe.    A  tide  of  licentious-  his  house  on  fire  to  force  him  to  quit  the  place, 

ness  flowed  into  the  kingdom,  which  carried  From  thence  he  removed  to  Demotika,  where 

before  it  the  public  morals  and  the  public  he  remained  ten  months,  and  then  went  to 

liberty.     Charles  was  a  man  of  wit  and  good-  Stralsund.   On  arriving  in  his  own  country  he 

nature,  so  that  his  libertinism  was  excused,  found  it  in  a  wretched  condition,  but  he  soon 

and  his  extravajrance  was  forgiven,  in  consider-  mustered  an  army  and  entered  Norway.     In 

ation  of  his  afliability  and  humour.     He  died  17 1^  he  besieged  Fredericshall,  and  was  there 

after  having  drained  the  kingdom  of  its  treasure,  killed  by  a  cannon  shot,  December  11,  of  that 

and  filled  it  with  bastards,  in  1684.    On  his  year.  This  Alexander  or  Quixote  of  the  north 

death-bed,  Charles  sent  for  a  Romish  priest,  was  liberal,  active,  and  firm,  but  rash,  obsti- 

professed  himself  a  catholic,  and  received  fall  nate,  and  cruel.      He  was  never  intimidated 

absolution !  even  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  dangers.   At 

All  historians  admit  that  the  good  qualities  the  battle  of  Narva  he  hsui  several  horses  shot 
of  this  monarch  were  more  than  overbalanced  under  him,  and  as  he  was  mounting  upon  a 
by  his  weakness  and  defects.  ^*  He  was,"  says  fresh  one,  he  said,  '*  These  people  find  me 
Smollet,  **  a  scoffer  at  religion,  and  a  libertine  exercise."  While  he  was  dictating  letters  to 
in  his  morals ;  careless,  indolent,  profuse,  his  secretary,  a  bomb  fell  through  the  roof  of 
abandoned  to  effeminate  pleasure,  incapable  of  the  house  into  the  adjoining  room ;  the  secre- 
any  noble  enterprise,  a  stranger  to  any  manly  tary  let  drop  the  pen  in  a  fright.  **  What  is 
friendship  and  gratitude,  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  matter  ?'*  said  Charles.  **  Oh,  the  bomb  !** 
honoar,blind  to  the  allurements  of  glor^,  and,  answered  he.  '*  The  bomb,*'  says  the  king, 
in  a  word,  wholly  destitute  of  every  active  vir-  *'  what  have  we  to  do  with  the  bomb  ?  go  on.*' 
tue.  Being  himself  unprincipled,  he  believed  (Jf^atkin$.) — ^Tliis  prince  experienced  the  ex- 
mankind  were  false,  perfidious,  and  interested ;  tremes  of  prosperity  and  adversity,  without  be- 
and  therefore  practised  dissimulation  for  his  ing  softened  by  the  one,  or  disturbed  for  a 
'own  convenience."  It  has  been  said  of  this  moment  at  the  other;  but  was  a  man  rather 
king,  that  he  never  said  a  foolish  thing,  nor  extraordinary  than  great,  and  fitter  to  be  ad- 
C¥er  did  a  wise  one :  '*  A  censure,"  says  Hume,  mired  than  imitated.  He  was  honoured  by 
**  which,  though' too  far  carried,  seems  to  have  the  Turks  for  his  rigid  abstinence  from  wine, 
flome  foundation  in  his  character  and  deport-  and  his  regularity  in  attending  public  devotion, 
ment*'  In  religion  he  was  a  Lutheran,  and  a  strong 

Charles  XII.  king  of  Sweden.     He  was  believer  in  predestinatioa.      He  wrote  some 

born  in  1682,  and  from  his  childhood  had  an  observations  on  war,  and  on  his  own  campaugns 

ambition  to  imiute  Alexander  the  Great.     He  from  1700  to  1709 ;  but  the  MS.  was  lost  at 

came  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  15,  and  at  his  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Pultowa.    The  his- 

coronation  caught  the  crown  from  the  hands  tory  of  the  life  of  this  monarch,  by  Voltaire, 

of  the  archbishop  of  Upsal,  and  put  it  on  his  may  be  consulted  by  those  who  wish  to  know 

head  himself.     His  youth  presented  a  favour-  more  of  his  character  and  exploits./ 
able  opportunity  to  the  sovereigns  of  Russia,        Many  other  kings  and  emperors  of  the  name 

Denmark,  and  Poland,  to  form  a  confederacy  of  Charles  are  mentioned  by  historians;  but  the 

against  him.    The  young  hero,  undaunted  at  preceding  are  all  who  seemed  of  sufficient  im- 

so  formidable  an  alliance,  attacked  each  in  portauce  to  occupy  our  attention  here, 
turn, beginning  with Denmark,wliich  produced         Charles's    cape,   a  promontory  of  Vir- 

a  peace  with  that  power.    In  1700  he  obtained  ginia.      Lat.  37.    12  N.      Lon.  75.   50  W. 

an  astonishing  victory  over  the  Russians  at  There  is  another  cape  of  the  same  name,  on 

Narva,  and  though  his  force  consisted  only  of  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  strait  entering  Hudson *t 

0000,  he  attacked  them  in  their  entrenchments,  bay.    Lat.  62.  10  N.    Lon.  75.  15  W^. 
slew  30,000,  and  20,000  surrendered  to  the        Charles's  wain,  in  astronomy,  a  naae 

mercy  of  the  conqueror.     His  next  enterprise  given  to  seven  stars  marked  a,  /S,  y,  ^,  i,  ^  and 

was  against  Poland,  and  after  several  battles  he  n,  in  Ursa  major.  These  appear  to  have  altered 

dethroned  Augustus  and  placed  Stanislaus  upon  in  relative  brightness,  since  they  were  marked 

the  throne.  Charles  would  have  done  prudently  by  Bayer.    The  figure  is  also  called  David's 

ia  contenting  himself  with  the  glory  of  these  chariot,  the  plough,  the  butcher's  cleaver,  &c 

<-  '\t  peace  of  1706 ;  but  a  portion  Two  of  the  stars,  commonly  called  the  point- 

^  to  hftre  entered  into  his  cba«  era,  are  very  useful  in  directing  to  the  north 
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pole  star,  irKich  always  lies  nearly  In  tlie  same  CHA'RMING.  particip,  a.  (from  charm,) 

ri^t  line  witli  tbem,  and  at  about  5  timet  their  Pleasing'  in  the  highest  degree  {Sprat). 

apparent  distance.  CHA'HMINGlY.  ad.    In  such  a  manner 

CHARLESTOWN*  a  town  in  the  United  as  to  please  exceedingly  (Addiaon). 

States  of  America^  in  South  Carolina,  situated  CHA'RMINGXESS.  i.  (from  charming.) 

ov  a  neck  of  land,  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  The  power  of  pleasinfr. 

Ashley  and  Cooper,  both  of  which  are  large  CHA'RNEL.  a.  (jcharnel^  French.)  Con- 

lad  ttaTi|rabIe ;  tne  Ashley  river  for  ships  of  taining  flesh  or  carcases  {Milton), 

tolerable  burden  twenty  miles  above  the  town,  CHA'RN  BLHOU8E.   g.   (charnier,  Fr.) 

aod  for  biMite  and  eanoes  near  forty.     The  The  place  where  the  bones  of  the  dead  are  re- 

aavigatioB  for  ships  in  Cooper's  river  does  not  posited  (Taylor). 

extend  so  far,  but  boats  may  advance  farther.  CHAR\*OCK(Stephen),  a  learned  English 

The  union  of  these  rivers  below  the  town  divine,  was  born  in  London,  and  educated  at 

Ibnns  a  conrenient  and  spacious  harbour,  at  a  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship,  and 

distance  of  about  seven  miles  from  the  sea.  The  soon  afterwards  a  living.     He  was  one  of  the 

town  ia  regularly  built  and  was  fortified  before  many  excellent  divines  who  were  ejected  for 

the  Amencan  war,  as  well  by  art  as  nature,  nonconformitv :  he  preached  privately  till  his 

The  titoattion  it  flat  and  low,  and  the  water  death,  which  liappcned  in  I6kiO.    His  works 

brackish ;  but  the  country  round  is  agreeable  were  printed  in  2  vols,  folio :  of  these  the 

and  fraitfnl ;  the  streets  are  yrell  laid  out,  ex-  piece  on  Providence  is  very  highly  and  de- 

teading  east  and  westfrom  river  to  river,  these  servedly  esteemed. 

are  intersected  by  others,  so  that  the  town  is  CHARON,  in  mythology,  a  god  of  hell,  fon 

formed  into  a  number  of  squares.    The  houses  of  Erebus  and  Nox,  who  conducted  the  souls 

boiJt  at  6rat  were  of  wood,  those  more  lately  of  the  dead  in  a  boat  over  the  river  Styx  and 

erected  of  brick.    The  public  buildings  of  Acheron,  to  the  i a fernal  regions,  fur  an  obnlus 

Charleatown  are  an  exchange,  town-house,  placedunderthetongueof  the  deceased.  Such 

aad  annory ;  two  churches  for  episcopalians,  as  had  not  been  honoured  with  a  funeral  wen; 

two  for  independents*  with  other  places  of  not  permitted  to  enter  his  boat,  without  previ. 

worship  for  rrench  Protestants,  Methodists,  ously  wandering  on  the  shore  for  one  hundred 

Rooian  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Quakers,  and  years.    I f  any  n ving  person  presented  himsei f 

Jews.     Charleatown  is  a  place  of  good  trade,  to  cross  the  Stygian  lake,  he  could  not  be  ad- 

and  to    1791  contained   i6,3d9  iuhabitaiits.  mitted  before   he  showed  Charon  a  golden 

Lat.  92.  50  N.  Lon.  80.  15  W.  boue-h  as  a  passport,  which  he  received  fiom 

Cbahlbston,    is   also    the   name    of    a  the  Sibyl.    Charon  is  represented  as  an  old 

town  in  the  atate  of  Rhode  lsland,and  county  robust  man,  with  an  hideous  countenance, long 

of  Washiorton.    There  are  others  of  the  same  whitebeard,  and  piercing  eyes.  His  garment  i^s 

Baae  in  the  states  of  Massachusets  and  New  .  ragged  and  filthy,  and  liis  forehead  is  covered 

Uampabire.  with  wrinkles.  Virgirsdescriptiun,  in  the  6th 

CIlARLEVILLE,  a  handsome  town   of  book  of  the  iEneid^  is  as  follows : 

FWnce,  in  the  department  of  Ardennes.    Lat.        ^y^^^^  (;,,^^^„  .^^^^     ^j,^  ^1^,  ^^^ 

49.  50  N.     Lon.  4.  45  E.  drearv  coasts  • 

CHARLOCK,  in  botany.    See  Sinapib.  ^  sordid  god :  do^n  from  his  hoary  chin 

CBAmLo«K    (White-flowercd).    See    Ra-  A  length  of  beard  descends,  uncombed,  un- 

'■**'^*-  clean- 

•  I'^-^^.lr^pl^fi  ^^"-^^F  l^^r "^'1  »«  5- Hke  hollow  furnaces  on  fire ; 

Hland  in  ^^^ ^'J^^^^^^'^;:^  "^l^^*  >9nf.'»n^i  A  girdle,  foul  with  grease,binds  his  obscene 

one  broad,  discovered  by  captain  Wallis,  in  °  attire 

^'V:  Jft}?:X,   iCJrVn^*  ^  ^*       i  "«  spreads  his  canvas,  with  his  pole  he 

CaamLOTTB  8  la  lands  (Queen  k  a  clus-  steers 

J^l^^fi7*~L^"*i!!^r.H  ^  V„?''l!!  The  freight,  of  flitting  ghost,  in  his  thin 

€«t««^  in  1767..  He  counted  7;  bat. up-  bottom  bears. 

po«a  taere  were  more  of  them.    They  lie  in        u.  i r,. j  ;_  »  •    i.- 

l!b^  Ut.  1 1  S.    Lon.  1 77  W.         '  ""  ^^^ '^  '"  J''*" '  y" '" '»»  >«»»  ''*« 

CHARM,  a.  Ccharme^  Fr.  carmen.  Lat.)  »  „«...»kf.,i .,:  -           i      »         i 

1.  Words,  or  philtres,  or  characters,  imagined  ^  ^^"^^^"^  ^'^""•'  '^"^  autumnal  green. 

to  have  some  occult  power  (^ici^/.)    2.  Some-  CHARONIUM,  a  cave  near  Nysa,  where 

thittgofpower  to  suodue  opposition,  and  gain  the  sick  were  supposed  to  be  delivered  fruni 

tJbt  affections  {Waller),  their  disorders  by  certain  superstitious  solem- 

To  CRAmM.  V.  a.  (from  the  noun.)     1.  To  nities. 

Certify  with  charms  against  evil  (5AaAr«;)eare).  CHARR,  in  ichthyologv.    See  Salmo, 

2.  To  make  powerfnlbv  charni3.  3.  .'Jo  sum-  CHARRING  OF  PoSTS,  in  rural  eco« 
flioa  by  incantation  (^AaArfptforc).  4.  To  sub-  nomy,  the  practice  of  reducing  that  part  of 
doe  by  sooM  secret  power  (Pope).  5.  To  sub-  the  surface  of  posts  which  is  to  be  put  into  the 
doe  by  pleasnre  {fTaller),  ground,  to  somewhat  of  the  state  of  charcoal, 

CHA'RMBD.  a.  Enchanted  (Sidney).  so  as  to  render  it  more  durable. 

CHA'RMER.  #.  (from  charm.)     1.  One  CHAR  RON  (Peter),  the  author  of  a  book, 

thit  kaa  the  power  of  charms,  or  enchantments  intitled.  Of  Wisdom,  which  gained  him  great 

(J>ry.y  2.  word  of  endearment  among  lovers,  reputation,  was  born  at  Paris  m  the  year  1541. 

VOL.  III.  '  (i 
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After  being  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  nor  docs  it  appear  that  he  perfectly  anderstood 

Paris  for  five  or  six  years,  he  applied  himself  them.     Neither  indeed  was  the  thought  origi- 

to  divinity;  and  became  so  great  a  preacher,  nally    his  own,   we  mean,  the    thought  "of 

that  the  bishops  of  several  dioceses  offered  hiui  lengthening  the  degrees  of  the  meridian  in 

the  highest  dignities  in  their  gift.     Fie  died  some  proportion ;  for  that  was  hinted  by  Pto- 

at  Paris,  suddenly  in  the  street,  November  1(>,  lemv  near  two  thout^and  years  ago.   It  was  not 

1003.  perfected,  however,  till  Mr.  Wright  first  de- 

CUAHT,  or  Sea-chart,  a  hydrograpln'cal  monstrated  itabont  the  year  I59(),and  showed 


&c.     Fonrnier  ascribes  the  invention  of  sea-  Navigation,  published  in  15119. 
charts  to  Henry  son  of  John  king  of  Portufrul.        Globular  charts  is  a  projection  so  called  from 

These  charts  are  of  various  kinds,  the  plain  the  conformity  it  bears  to  the  globe  itself;  and 

chart,  Mcrcator's  or  Wright's  chart, the gtobu-  was  proposed  by  Messrs.  8cnex,  'WiUon,  and 

lar  chart,  &c.  Harris.     This  is  a  meridional  projection,  in 

In  the  constniction  of  charts,  great  care  which  the   parallels  are  equidistant  circles, 

should  be  taken  that  the  several  parts  of  them  having  the  pole  for  their  common  centre,  and 

preserve  their  position  to  one  another,  in  the  the  meridians  curvilinear  and  inclined,  so  as 

same  order  as  on  the  earth ;  and  it  is  probable  all  to  meet  in  the  pole,  or  common  centre  of 

that  the  finding  out  of  proper  methods  to  do  the  parallels.     By  which  means  the  several 

this  gave  rise  to  the  variousmodesof  projection,  parts  of  the  earth  have  their  proper  proportion 

There  are  many  ways  of  constructing  maps  of  magnitude,  distance,  and  situation,  nearly 

and  charts;  hut  they  depend  chiefly  on  two  the  same  as  on  the  globe  itself;  which  renders 

principles.     First,  by  considering  the  earth  as  it  a  good  method  for  geographical  maps, 
a  large  extended  flat  surface;  and  the  charts        Hydrographical  chartM^  are  sheets  of  large 

made  on  this  supposition  are  usually  called  paper,  on  which  several  parts  of  the  land  and 

plain  charts.     Secondly,  by  considering  the  sea  are  described,  with  ttieir  respective  co^ts, 

earth  as  a  sphere ;  and  the  charts  made  on  this  harbours,  sounds,  flats,  rocks,  snelyes,  sands, 

principle  arc  sometimes  called  globular  charts,  &c.,  also  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  the 

or  Mercator's  charts,  or  reduced  charts,  or  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  places, 
projected  charts.  Selonographic  charity  are  particular  de- 

Plain  charts  have  the  meridians,  as  well  as  scriptions  of  the  appearances,  spots,  and  ma- 

the  parallels  of  latitude,  drawn  parallel  to  each  culee  of  the  moon. 

other,  and  thedegrees  of  longitude  and  latitude         Topographic  charts^  are  draughts  of  some 

everywhere  equal  to  those  at  the  equator.  And  small  parts  only  of  the  earth,  or  of  some  par- 

therefore  such  charts  must  be  deficient  in  seve-  ticular  pIace,without  regard  to  its  relative  situa- 

ral  respects.     For,  1st,  since  in  reality  all  the  tion,  as  London,  York,  &c. 
meridians  meet  in  the  poles,  it  is  absurd  to  re-        For  the  construction  of  charts,  see  Geo- 

present  them,  especially  in  large  charts,  by  gbaphy.  Maps,  Projection,  &c. 
parallel  right  lines.  2dly,  As  plain  charts  show         CHAUTA,  or  Carta,  urimarily  signifies  a 

the  degrees  of  the  several  parallels  as  equal  to  sort  of  paper  made  of  the  plant  papyrus  or  bib- 

those  of  the  equator,  therefore  the  distances  of  lus.     Hence  charta  emporetica,  a  suft,  porous 

places  lying  east  and  west  must  be  represented  paper  used  for  filtering  tinctures  through.    In 

nuich  larger  than  they  really  are.     And  3dly,  our  ancient  custohis  this  word  denotes  a  deed 

.In  a  plain   chart,  while  the  same  rhumb  is  in  writing.    See  Charter. 
kept,  tbe  vessel  appears  to  sail  on  a  greatcircle,        Charta  (Magna),  the  great  charter  of  tlic 

which  is  not  really  the  case.     Yet  plain  charts  liberties  of  Britain,  and  the  basis  of  our  laivs 

made  for  a  small  extent,  as  a  few  degrees  in  and  privileges,  granted  in  the  9th  yearof  Henry 

length  and  breadth,  may  be  tolerablv  exact,  Hi.,  and  confirmed  by  Edward  J.  eleven  times 

especially  for  any  part  within  the  torrid  zone  ;  in  the  course  of  his  reign, 
and  even  a  plain  chart  made  for  the  whole  of        This  charter  confirmed  many  liberties  of  the 

this  zone  will  differ  but  little  from  the  truth.  chureh,and  redressed  many  grievances  incident 

J\lercator^9  charts  like  the  plain  charts,  has  to  feodal  tenures,  of  no  small  moment  at  that 

the  meridians  represented   by  parallel  right  time;  though   now   they  may  seem   but  of 

lines,  and  the  degrees  of  the  parallels,  or  longi-  trifling  concern.     But,  besides   these   feodal 

tude,  everywhere  equal  to  those  at  the  equator,  provisions,  care  was  also  taken  therein  to  pro- 

so  that  they  are  increased  more  and   more  tectthe  subject  against  other  oppressions,  from 

above  their  natural  size,  as  they  approach  to-  unreasonable  amercements,  from  ille^l  dis- 

wards  the  pole;  but  then  the  degrees  of  the  tresseSjOrother  process  fordebtsor  services  due 

meridians,  or  of  latitude,  are  increased  in  the  to  the  crown,  and  from  the  tyrannical  nse  of 

same  proportion  at  the  same  part;  so  that  the  the  prerogative  of  purveyance  and  pre-emption, 

isame  proportion  is  preserved  between  them  as  It  fixed  the  forfeiture  of  lands  for  felony  in  the 

on  the  globe  itself.    This  chart  has  its  name  same  manner  as  it  still  remains ;  prohibited  for 

from  that  of  the  author,  Girard  Mercator,  who  the  future  the  grants  of  exclusive  fisheries;  and 

first  proposed  it  for  use  in  the  year  1556,  and  the  erection  of  new  bridges  so  as  to  opptvsa 

made  the  first  charts  of  this  kin^  ;  though  they  the  neighbourhood.     With  respect  to  private 

were  not  altogether  on  true  or  exact  principles,  rights,  it  established  the  tcstameDtary  power  of 
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the  rabjectof  or  part  of  hb  penooal  ctUte,  the  Blajpa  Carta,  and  Carta  de  Foresta.  The  lat- 
Ttsl  beior  distributed  among  his  wife  and  chil-  ter,  in  |Nirticntar,  ivas  well  calculated  to  red reits 
dren  ;  it  laid  dotrn  the  law  uf  dower,  as  it  has  many  grievauceit  and  encroachmpnts  of  the 
continued  c?er  since ;  and  prohihited  the  ap*  crown,  in  the  exertion  of  forest  la\r.  This 
Deals  of  women,  unless  after  the  death  of  their  charter,  as  wrll  as  the  other,  was  esUblished, 
nnsbands.'  In  matters  of  public  police  and  coofirmed,and8ettledinthe  rei^nofEdward  I. 
national  concern,  it  enjoined  an  uniformity  of  Cmartir  forernnients  in  the  British  co- 
weights  and  measures ;  gave  new  encourage-  lonies,  are  in  Uie  nature  of  civil  corporations^ 
ments  to  commerce,  by  the  protection  of  uier-  with  the  power  of  making  by-laws  for  their 
chant-atrangers ;  and  forbaa  the  alienation  of  own  interior  regulation,  not  contrary  to  the 
lands  in  mortmain.  With  regard  to  the  ad-  laws  of  EDglaou;  and  with  such  rights  and 
ministration  of  justice,  besides  prohibiting  all  authorities  as  are  specially  given  them  in  their 
denials  or  delays  of  it,  it  fixed  the  court  of  Com-  several  charters  of  incorporation.  The  form 
mon  Pleas  at  Westminster,  that  the  suitors  of  government  is  borrowed  from  that  of  Eiig- 
might  no  longer  be  harassed  with  following  land.  They  have  a  governor  named  by  the 
the  king's  person  in  all  his  progresses ;  and  at  king,  (or  in  sonte  proprietary  colonies  hy  the 
the  sane  time  brought  the  trial  of  issues  home  proprietor)  who  is  liis  representative  or  deputy. 
to  the  very  doors  of  the  freeholders,  by  directing  They  have  courts  of  justice  of  their  own,  from 
assizes  to  be  taken  in  the  proper  counties,  and  whose  decision  an  appeal  (as  some  sav,  in  the 
establishing  annual  circuits :  it  also  corrected  nature  of  a  reference  by  way  of  arbitration) 
some  abuses  tlien  incident  to  the  trials  by  wager  lies  to  the  king  in  council  here  in  England. 
of  law  and  of  battle;  directed  the  regular  Their  general  assemblies,  which  are  their  house 
awarding  of  inquests  for  life  or  member ;  pro*  of  corn  mo  us,  toj^ether  with  their  council  of 
hibited  the  kiug*s  inferior  ministers  from  hold-  state,  bein^  their  upper  house,  with  the  con- 
ing pleas  of  the  crown,  or  trying  any  criminal  currence  ot  the  kini^,  or  his  representative,  the 
cliaf^e»  whereby  many  forfeitures  might  other-  governor,  make  laws  suited  to  their  otvu  emer- 
wtse  have  unjustly  accrued  to  the  exchequer ;  genries.  But  it  is  particularly  declared,  by 
and  regulated  the  time  and  place  of  holding  tlie  stat.  7  and  8  William  III.  c.  22.  that  all  laivs, 
inferior  tribunals  of  justice,  the  county-court,  by-laws,  usages,  and  customs,  which  sliall  be 
court-leet,  &c.  It  confirmed  and  established  in  practice  iii  any  of  the  plantations,  repugnant 
the  liberties  of  the  city  of  London,  and  all  other  to  any  law  made,  or  to  be  made,  in  this  king- 
cities,  boroughs,  towns,  and  ports  of  the  king-  doiu,  relative  to  the  said  plantations,  shall  be 
dom.  And  lastly  (which  alone  would  have  utterly  void  and  of  none  c^frcC. 
merited  the  title  that  it  bears,  of  the  great  Chartir-housb.  Sec  Cuartreusb. 
charter^  it  protected  every  individual  of  the  CH.^IITEKPAKTY,  in  commurci%  denotes 
nation  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  his  life,  his  the  instrument  of  freightage,  or  ai tides  of 
liberty,  and  his  property,  unless  declared  to  be  agreement  for  the  hire  of  a  vesnel.  The  charter- 
forfeited  by  the  judgement  of  his  peers,  or  tiie  party  is  to  be  in  writing  ;  and  is  to  be  signed 
law  of  the  land.  This  excellent  charter,  so  noth  by  the  proprietor,  or  the  master  of  the 
equitable,  and  beneficial  to  the  subject,  is  the  ship,  and  the  merchant  who  freights  it. 
most  ancient  written  law  in  the  kingdom.  By  The  charter  party  differs  from  a  bill  of  lading 
the  25th  Edward  I.  it  is  ordained,  that  it  shall  in  that  the  first  is  tor  the  entire  freight,  or  lad- 
be  taken  as  the  common  law  ;  and  by  tlie  43d  ing,  and  that  both  for  goinir  and  returning ; 
Edward  III.  all  statutes  made  against  it  are  whereas  the  latter  is  only  for  a  part  of  ttie 
declared  to  be  void.  freight,  or  at  most  only  for  the  voya«^e  one  way. 

CHARTARIUS,  or  CuARTornvLAX,  an        CilA'RTEHED.  cr.(fromcAarfer.)  l"V(»t- 
oflker  in  the  church  of  Constantinople,  who    ed  with  privileges  by  charter;  privileged  (5/i.). 
has  the  custody  of  the  archives,  and  is  the  re-        CH  AKTOFH  YLAX.    See  Ciiarta  rius. 
presentative  of  the  patnarcb.  CIlAllTUES,  an  ancient  city  of  France, 

CHARTER,  eiartOt  an  instrument,  or  the  epi&copal  see  of  the  department  of  Eure 
written  evidence  of  a  thing  under  the  seal  of  a  and  Loire.  The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  finest 
prince,  lord,  church,  chapter,  or  community,  in  France.  This  city  contains  about  10,(H)(> 
The  word  charter  comes  from  theLatincAtff/a,  inhabitants,  and  is  seated  on  the  Eu re,  over 
anciently  used  for  a  public  or  authentic  act ;  which  is  a  bridge,  the  work  of  the  ceU'b rated 
from  Y^TiK,  tliick  paper,  or  pasteboard,  where-  Vauban.  Lat.  4S.  27  N.  Lon.  1.  34  E. 
on  public  acts  were  used  to  S>e  written.  CHARTREUSE,  or  Chartrbusb-orand, 

CnanTBa,  signifies  also  a  privilege,  immu-  a  celebrated  monastery,  the  capital  of  all  the 
aity,  or  exemption.  convents  of  the  Cartiiu:«iaii  monks,  situated  on 

CuARTBa  OF  THB  roRB9T,  is  that  wherein  a  steep  rock  in  the  middle  of  a  Urge  forest  of 
the  laws  of  the  forest  are  comprised  and  esta-  fir-trees,  about  seven  miles  N.  E.  of  (irenohle, 
blisbed.  In  the  time  of  king  John,  and  that  in  the  fonner  province  of  Dauphiny  in  France, 
of  hb  son  Henry  HI.,  the  rigoursof  the  feodal  Lon.  5.  5  E.  Lat.  41.  20  X.  (See  Car  niu- 
tennresand  the  forest  laws  were  so  warmly  sianr.)  From  this  mother-convent,  all  the 
maintained,  that  they  occasioned  many  insur-  others  of  the  same  order  take  their  names ; 
rectionsof  the  barons  or  principal  feudatories;  among  which  was  the  Chartreuse  of  London, 
which  at  last  prodnoed  this  effect,  that  first  commonly  called  the  Charter  house,  now  con« 
king  John,  and  aftenrards  his  son,  consented  v^ted  into  an  hospital,  and  endowej  with  a 
tottetfrofiuoKMuefaartcrt  of  English  liberties,    revenue  of  6001.  per  ann.    Here  are  main- 
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taincd  SO  decayed  pentlemen,  not  under  50  Messina,  in  consequence  of  the  narrowness  of 

voais  of  age;  also  40  boys  are  educated  and  the   channel,  and   is   regulated,  as  in   other 

fitted  either  for  the  university  or  trades.  Those  places,  by  the  periodical  elevations  and  depres- 

sent  to  the  university  have  an  exhibition  ot"  201.  sions  of  the  water.     Where  llie  flow  or  current 

a-year  for  eight  years  ;  and  have  an  immediate  is  accompanied  by  a  wind  blowing*  the  same 

title  to  nine  church  livings  in  the  gift  of  tlie  way,  vessels  have  nothing  to  fear,  since  thry 

governors  of  the  hospital,  who  are  sixteen  in  either  do  not  enter  ll»e  strait,,  both  the  wind 

number,  all  persons  ot  the  first  distinction,  and  and  the  stream  opposing  them,  but  cast  anchor 

take  their  turns,  in  the  uooiination  of  pen-  at  the  entrance ;  or,  if  both  are  favourable,  en- 

sioners  and  scholars.                                 '  ter  on  full  sail,  and  pass  through  with  sucIj 

CHAKWELL,  in   geography,  a  river  of  rapidity  that  they  seem  to  fly  over  the  water. 

England,  which  runs  into  the  Thames,  near  Hut,  when  the  current  runs  from  south  to 

Oxford.  north,  and  the  north  wind  blows  hard  at  the 

CH.A'RY.  a,  (from  careJ)     Careful;  cau-  same  time,  the  ship  which  expected  easily  to 

tious  ;  wary  ;  frugal  {Carew),  pass  the  strait  with  the  wind  in  its  stern,  on  its 

CH  AU\  BDIS,  a  supposed  whirlpool  in  the  entering  the  channel  is  resisted  by  the  opposite 

straits  of  Messina,  and  opposite  to  Scylla,  a  current,  and,  impelled  by  two  forces  in  con* 

reckon  the  coast  of  Italy.     Scyllu  and  Oia-  trary  directions,  is  at  length  dashed  on  the  rock 

rybdis,  according  to  the  fables  of  the  poets,  are  of  Scylla,  or  driven  on  the  neighbouring  sands, 

two  sea  monsters,  whose  dreadful  jaws  are  con-  unless  the  pilot  shall  apply  for  the  succour 

tinually  distended  to  swallow  unhappy  mari-  necessary  for  his  preservation.     For,  to  give 

ners.     Although  the  ancient  poets  have  given  assistance  in  case  of  such  accidents  24  of  the 

us  lively  descriptions  of  Scylla  and  Chary  bdis,  strongest,  boldest,  and  most  experienced  sailors, 

yet  many  of  the  moderns  doubt  whether  they  well  acquainted  with  the  place,  are  stationed, 

ever  had  any  real  existence,  and  more  still  are  night  and  day,  along  the  shore  of  Messina : 

of  opinion  that  they  have  no  existence  now  :  who,  at  the  report  of  guns  6red  as  signals  of 

we  therefore  present  our  readers  with  an  extract  distress  from  any  vessel,  hasten  to  its  assistance, 

from  the  account  of  the  abbe  Lazzaro  8pal-  and  tow  it  with  one  of  their  light  boats.     The 

lanzani,  of  Pavia,  who,  when  in  the  straits  of  current,  where  it  is  strongest,  does  not  extend 

Messina,  visited  these  two  famous  places.  over  the  whole  strait,  but  winds  throagk  it  in 

•*  1  flrst,"  says  he,  **  proceeded  in  a  small  intricate  meanders,  with  the  course  ojf  which 

boat  to  Srylln.  This  is  a  lofty  rock,  distant  12  tiiese  men  are  perfectly  acquainted,  and  are 

miles  from  Messinu,  which  rises  almost  perpeU'  thus  able  to  sruide  the  ship  in  such  a  manner 

dicularly  from  the  sea  on  the  shore  of  Calabria,  as   to  avoid  it.     Shonld  the  pilot,  however, 

and  be}ond  which  is  the  small  city  of  the  same  contiding  in  his  own  skill,  contemn  or  neglect 

name.     Though  there  was  scarcely  any  wind,  this  assistance,  however  great  his  ability  or  en- 

1  began  to  hear,  two  miles  before  I  came  to  the  perience,  he   would   run   the  most   imminent 

rock,  a  murmur  and  noise,  like  the  confused  risk  of  being  siiipwrecked.     In  this  agitation 

barking  of  dogs,  and,  on  a  nearer  approach,  and  conflict  of  the  waters,  forced  one  way  by 

readily  discovered  tlie  cause.   This  rock,  in  its  the  current,  and  driven  in  a  contrary  direction 

lower  parts,  contains  a  nmnber  of  caverns,  one  by  the  wind,  it  is  useless  to  throw  the  line  to 

of  the  largest  of  which  is  called  by  the  people  discover  tlie  depth  of  the  bottom,  the  violencf* 

there  Dragara.     The  ivaves,  when  in  the  least  of  the  current   Irequently  carrying  the   lead 

aL'itatrd,   rushini;*  into  these  caverns,  break,  almost  on  the  surface  of  the  water.     The  very 

dash,  throw  up  tVothy  bubbles,  and  thus  occa-  strongest  raldes break  likesmall cords.   Should 

sion  these  various  and  multiplied  sounds.     1  two  or  tliree  anchors  be  throivn  out,  the  hot- 

then  perceived  with  how  much  truth  aud  rcsom-  tom  is  so  rocky  that  they  either  take  no  hold, 

blame  of  nature  Homer  and  Virgil,  in  tijfir  or,  il"tli»y  should,  are  soon  ludscned  by  the  vio- 

personitications  of  Scylla,  had  pourtrayed  this  leme  ot  ilie  waves.     Every  expedient  aflfordcd 

scene,  by  describing  the  monster  they  drew  as  by  the  art  of  navigation,  tliougU  it  might  suc- 

lurkiniT  in  the  darkness  of  a  vast  cavern,  sur-  ceed  in  saving  a  ship  in  other  parts  of  the  Me- 

roumletl  by  ravenous  barking  mastitfs,logetlier  diterranean,  or  even  the  tremendous  ocean,  is 

with  wolves,  to  increase  the  horror  :  useless  here,  'i'hc  only  means  of  avoiding  be- 
ing dashed  acainst  the  rorks  or  driven  upon 

E.f  ^  2.t>M  ^n  I.  Inr..  >.>..-rxvia,  ^j^^  ^^^j^  j^^  ^j^^.  ^^^jj^^  ^^  ^j^-^  furioUS  COnlesl  «.f 

\\  •  the  Winds  and  ivaves,  18  to  have  recourse  to  the 

j/,^„  Ojijff^  XII.  '^''^  *"^  courage  of  these  Messinese  seamen.'' 

"  But  enoJiirh  of  Scylla:  we  will  now  prtv 

Here  Scylla  btllows  fmm  her  airv  abciles,  ceed  to  Charvbdis.     This  is  situated   within 

Treniomious  jH-st !  abborrM  by  man  and  ^^odil  ,|,e  strait,  in  'that  part  of  the  sea  which  lies 

HuUmis  her  voiix\  aiul  xv.th  less  terrors  nxar  between  a  projection   of  land   named    Panta 

'IV  u helps  of  lions  m  ihe  nudiughi  hour.  ,;^,^,^^^  ^^^^j  ;j,^^jh„  projection  on  which  stands 

*^'*'  the  lower  Lanlerna,  or  the  lii^ht^hoiise,  a  light 

•*  Such  is  the  situation  and  appearance  of  l>eing  placed  at  iu  top  to  guide  vessels  which 

ScvUa  :  let  us  now  con^i^ler  the  danger  it  »»c.  may  enter  the  harbour  by  night. 

caMDii*  to  mariners.     ThouL'h   the  tide  is  oi-  "  On  consuhing  the  authors  who  have  writ- 

n  o>t  impofceptille  in  the  o[»en   parts  of  the  ten  of  Charyhdis  we  And  that  they  all  supposed 

Meuilcrraueau,  it  is  verv  strvni:  in  the  strait  of  it  to  be  a  wtarlpi»ol.    The  tirsl  who  has  asserted 
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tkis  is  Homer,  who  hai  repretented  Charjbdif  riencc,  were  appoinud  by  the  public  to  give 
as  a  monster,  which  three  times  io  a  day  drinki  assistance  in  stumti  toforeign  vessels,  and  who 
op  the  water,  and  three  times  vomits  it  forth.      had  freemen tly  seen  Charybdis  in  its  greatest 

,    -.     /•>  t  /•%  ,%  fury.     The  followini;  is  the  substance  of  the 

TTTZrdT^I:^''  T^'T"  '"^  ^ex        ^^^^^^'*  «»>«^v  gave  me :  When  the  current  and 
Atan*  ^»       -tr  the  wind  are  contrary  to  each  otlier,  and  both 

JETom.  OdviM,  XII.  *"  ^^**^  greatest  violence,  especially  when  the 

scilorro,  or  south  wind,  blows,  the  swelling, 

Bencstb  Chiiybais  boUt  her  boisterous  reign  ^nd  dashing  of  the  waves  within  the  Calofuro 

^id.i  mriDg  whirlpools,  sod  absorU  the  msio ;  5,  „,„ch  stronger,  more  impetuous,  and  mon? 

Tbnce  in  ber  gulfs  Uie  l»iling  ses.wW^^  exten^ve.     It  contains  three   or   four   Mi.all 

Tlince  m  dire  thunder,  she  refund,  the  tode^  whirlpools,  or  even  more,  according  to  the 

^^  greatness  of  its  extent  and  violence.    If,  at  this 

**  Charybdis  is  distant   frum  the  shore  of  time,  small  vessels  are  driven  into  the  Calofaro 

Alessina  about  750  feet,  and  is  called  by  the  by  the  cnrrent  or  the  wind,  they  are  seen  to 

people  of  the  country  Calofaro,  not  from  the  whirl  round,  rock^  and  plunge  ;  but  are  never 

agitation  of  the  waves,  as  some  have  supposed,  drawn  down  into  the  vortex.     They  only  sink 

but  from  nmyfitnd  ^^^a  that  is,  the  beautiful  when  filled  with  water  by  the  waves  ht^tin^ 

tower,  from  the  light-house  erected  near  it,  over  them.     When  vessels  of  a  larger  size  are 

for  the  guidance  of  vessels.     The  phenoniennn  forced  into  it,  whatever  wind  they  have  they 

of  the  Calofaro  is  observable  when  the  cnrrent  cannot  extricate  themselves;  their   sails  arc 

is  descending ;  for,  when  the  current  sets  in  nseleMs;  and  after  having  In^en  for  some  time 

from  the  north,  the  pilots  call  it  the  deneending  toswd  about  by  the  waves,  if  they  are  not  as- 

rema,  or  current;  and  whfn  it  runs  from  the  sist(*d  by  the  pilots  of  the  country,  who  know 

5uath,  the  ascending  rema.    The  current  as-  botv  to  bring  them  out  of  the  force  of  tho 

cendsordescendsat  the  rising  or  setting  of  the  current,  they  are  furiously  driven  upon  the 

moon,  and  continues  for  6  hours.     In  the  in-  neighbouring  shore  of  the  Lantcrna,  where 

terval  between  each  ascent  or  descent,  there  is  they  are  wrecked,  and  the  greater  part  of  thrir 

a  calm  which  lasts  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  crews    p<*ri»h  in  the   waves/*     .S[MllanEani'8 

hut  not  longer  than  an  hour.     Afterwards,  at  Travels  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  vol.  iv.  16^.  Nich. 

the  rising  or  setting  of  the  moon,  the  cnrrent  Jour.  II.  12. 

enters  from  the  north,  making  various  angles        Cuartbdis,  is  nsed  by  Dr.  Plott  to  ex« 
of  incidence  with  the  shore,  and  at  length  press  certain  openings  which  he  sup|)oses  in 
reaches  the  Calofaro.    This  delay  sometimes  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  by  which  its  waters  are 
continacs   two  hours.     Sometimes  it   inmie-  received  and  conveyed  by  a  subterranean  circu- 
diately  falls  into  the  Calofaro,  and  then  expe-  lation  to  the  oriifin  of  fountains  and  sprin^^ii. 
rience  has  taoght  that  it  is  a  certain  token  of        7V>  CH.ASE.  v.  a.  (cha99er^  French.)  1.  To 
bad  weather.     When   1   observed  Charybdis  hunt  (Jgaiah),     2.  To  pursue  as  an  enemy 
from  the  shore,  it  appeared  like  a  group  of  tn*  (J^tdt^fM^).   3.  To  drive  away  (Proverkt),    4. 
multnoos  waters;  which  group,  as  I  approach-  To  fuTlow  as  a  thing  desirable, 
cd,  became  moiv  extensive  and  mon*  agitated.         To  Cuasb  mbtals.     See  To  Rnciiasf. 
1  was  carried  to  the  edge,  where  I  stopped        Chass.  t.  (from  the  verb.)    1.  Ilnuttng. 
some  time  to  make  tlie  requisite  observations,  2.  Pursuit  of  any  thing  as  game  {Burnet).   3, 
and  was  then  conrinced,  beyond  the  shadow  of  Fitness  to  be  banted  (^Dryden).    4.  Pursuit 
a  donbt,  that  what  I  saw  was  by  no  means  a  of  an  enemy  (ICmoiUtY     b.  Pursuit  of  some- 
vortex,  or  whirlpool.     Hydrologists  teach  us,  thing  as  desirable  (^ihyden).    6.  The  game 
that  by  a  whirlpool  in  a  running  water  we  are  honied  (firanville),     7-  CIpen  ground  stored 
to  aaderstand  that  circular  course  which  it  with  such  beasts  asi  are  hunted  (Shakspeare), 
takes  in  certain  cireamstaaces ;  and  that  this  8.  The  ehaMC  of  a  jv'im,  is  the  whole  We  or 
course,  or  revolation,  generates  in  the  middle,  length  of  a  piece  {ChamberM), 
abolbw  inverted  cone,  of  a  greater  or  less        Chasr,  a  range  or  station  for  wild  beasts  of 
depth,  the  internal  sides  of  which  have  a  spiral  the  forest.   It  is  the  same  liberty  as  a  park,  ex- 
motion.     Bat  I  perceived  nothing  of  this  Kind  cepting  that  it  is  not  enclosen,  and  that  one 
in  the  Calofaro.     Its  revolving  motion  was  man  may  have  a  rbase  in  another  man*.  ;;riMin4!s 
rircnmscribed   to  a  circle  of,  at  mo^r,    1<H>  as  well  as  bis  own  by  prrsciiption.     B\ery 
ffct  in  diameter;  within  which  limits  there  forestisachaM-etquidWans  aniplms;  on  which 
was  no  incnrration  of  any  kind,  nor  vertiginous  last  account  everv  chase  is  not  a  forest.     A 
motion,  bnt  an  incessant  ondo  lation  of  agitated  chase,  moreover,  bus  no  courts  as  a  torcst  has, 
waters  which  rose,  fell,  beat  and  daJied  on  and  offenders  ibert-In  may  not  be  punl)>heU  by 
each  other.     Yet  these  irregular  motions  were  the  laws  of  the  foiesl  but  by  coumiuu  or  statute 
M}  far  placid,  that  nothing  a  as  to  be  feared  in  law. 

puling  over  the  spot,  which  1  did.  The  beasts  of  cha»e  arc  the  buck,  doe,  fox, 
"  i  conld  not,  the? eforv,  bnt  conclude,  thaS  roartem,  and  roe.     The  buck  is  .0  ea\\e<\  'm 
at  that  time,  there  was  no  whirlpool.     1  sav,  hissixthvear;  WineWf.»re  ibatperHMlpruiiTe^- 
at  that  time,  since  the  case  might  be  very  d!f-  si vely  a  lawn,  a  prii  kft,  a  sorel,  a  sore,  »  \>uek 
fmntwhcn  the  sea  was  tempestuous.    I  thrrr-  of  thefirsi  licad.auaai  length  a  per  f*xt  ^^^  jr^^^ 
lore  made  inquiry  relative  to  thi%  of  the  piloLs  buck.     'I  he  d«»e  is  «>  »le nominated  iu  hey  tVuxd 
thotf , fspcciallv '  who,  from  tbur  trkd  c^pi-  }ear,  in  the  tir»t  being  caUeU  a  faun,  in  j|^ 
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second  a  pricket's  sister.    The  fox  in  the  first  which  he  recovers  wind,  and  regains  itrengtfa. 

year  is  called  a  cuh,  in  the  second  a  fox,  in  the  For  hare-hunting  the  season  begins  at  Michael-  ^ 

third  an  old  fox.    The  martern  is  so  termed  in  mas,  and  lasts  till  the  end  of  Pebroary. 

his  second  year,  in  his  6rst  he  is  a  martern  cub.  The  best  dogs  to  bring'  a  horse  to  perfection 

The  roe  is  called  kid  in  his  first  year,  in  his  of  wind  and  speed  are  the  fleet  northern  hounds; 

second  a  girl,  in  his  third  a  hemnso,  in  his  for  thev^  by  their  hard  running,  will  draw  him 

fourth  a  roe-buck  of  the  first  head,  in  his  fifth  up  to  that  extraordinary  speed,  that  he  will  not 

a  fair  roe-buck.  have  time  to  loiter ;  and  by  continual  prac- 

The  season  for  most  of  thei^e  chases  begins  tice,  will  be  inured  and  habituated  to  the  vio- 

about  midsummer,  and  ends  at  Holy  rood  tide,  a  lence  of  their  speed,  so  that  in  a  short  tinie  he 

part  of  the  year  in  which  the  sun*s  heat  is  exces-  will  be  able  to  go  over  all  sorts  of  ground,  and 

sivc;  so  that,  besides  the  danger  of  breaking  be  at  such  command  upon  the  hand,  that  he 

):is  wind,  and  perhaps  occasioning  a  rupture  of  will  strike  at  what  rate  you  please,  and  three, 

the  intestines,  from  the  straining  of  his  limbs  quarters  speed  will  be  the  least  troublesome  to 

by  such  desperate  riding,  you  may  create  in  a  him.    This  may  probably  be  one  of  the  reasons 

young  horse  an  aversion  to  his  labour,  and  in  why  the  nortliern  breeders  generally  excel 

a  short  time  the  horse  would  prove  altogether  those  of  the  south;  since  the  speed  of  their 

useless.  hounds  evidently  contributes  to  the  excellence 

Horses  employed  in  this  violent  exercise  of  their    horses.    See    Hars-huntino    and 

should  therefore  be  such  as  have  been  long  Hounds. 

trained  to  hunting.  Chase-gun.    t.    (from    chase   and   ffvn} 

Young  horses,  the  duke  of  Newcastle  ob-  Guns  in  the  forepart  of  a  ship,  fired  upon  those 

serves,  are  as  subject  to  diseases  as  young  chil-  that  are  pursued  (Dryden), 

dren,  therefore  he  advises,  that,  when  any  one  CHA'SER.  8,  (from   chase  J)     I.  Hunter; 

would  buy  a  horse  for  use  in  his  ordinary  oc-  pursuer;  driver  (Ifenhant).     2.  An  enchaser. 

casions,  as  for  journeys  or  hunting,  he  should  CHASM,  .t.  (vac-nxa.)     1,  A  cleft;  a  gap; 

never  buy  a  horse  till  t))e  mark  be  out  of  his  an  opiTting  (^Lockv),     2.  A  place  unfilled  ;  a 

mouth.     If  he  be  sound,  in  that  case,  he  will  vacuity  (/>n/r/r;/). 

lust  eight  or  nine  years,  with  good  keeping,  and  CHASTE,  a.  (c/i/7*^e,  Fr.  ca«rt/«,  Lat.)  !. 

will  never  fail.     **  I  am  always  reatiy,"  says  Pure  from  all  commerce  of  sexes  (Prior).    2. 

lie,  **  to  buy  for  such  purposes  an  old  nag  of  Pure ;     uncorrnpt.    3.  Free   from    obscenity 

some  huntsman  or  traveller ;  for  he  gallops  on  (JVatts').     4.    'I'ruc    to     the    marriage     bed 

all  grounds,  leaps  over  hedges  and  ditches,  and  (^Tittisy 

such  a  one  will  not  fail  either  on  a  journey  or  Chaste  tree,    s,    (^vitex.^    A    tree.    See 

anv  where  else."  Agnus  castus  and  vitex. 

'rhe  next  kind  of  chase  we  shall  notice  is  that  To  CHA'STEX.  v,  a.  (chastieft  Fr.)  To 
of  the  fox  ;  which,  though  a  recreation  much  in  correct;  to  punish  (/Joice). 
nse,  and  highly  applauded,  yet  is  inconvenient  To  CHASTl'SE.  v.  a,  {castigo^  Latin.)  I. 
for  the  training  oi  a  young  horse,  it  being  swift  To  punish ;  to  correct  by  punishment  (^Boyie). 
without  respite,  and  of  too  long  continuance.  2.  To  reduce  to  order,  or  obedience  (iSAaAr*;^.). 
15ut  the  greatest  inconvenience  that  happens  in  CHASTi'SFlMKX T.  s.  (ch'istiment^  Fr.) 
this  chase  is,  that,  when  a  fox  is  unkennelled^  he  Correction  ;  punishment  (^Bentiey\ 
seldom  orneverbetakes  himself  to  a  champaign  ^  CHASri'SEU.  j.  (from  cAa«/i»e.)  A  pun- 
country,  but  remains  in  the  strongest  coverts  isher  ;  a  corrector. 

and  thickest  woods;  so  that  a  you  rTg  horse  can-  ^  CHA'STITY.  .f.  (castitasy  Latin.)     I.  Pa- 

not  accompany  the  hounds,  without  great  risk  rity  of  tlie  body  {Taylor).     2.  Freedom  from 

of  being  stubbed,  or  some  such  dangerous  ac-  obscenity  {i^hak»ptnre).  3.  Freedom  from  b.id 

cideiit.  mixture  of  any  kind. 

The  fittest  horses  for  a  fox-chase  arc  those  ^    CHA'STLY.  ad.  (from  chaste.)    Without 

of  great  strength  and  ahility,  the  season  begin-  incontinence  ;     purely  ;     without  contamina- 
ning  at  Christmas,  which  is  the  worst  time  of    tion. 

riding,  and  ending  at  Lady-day,  when  the  C HA'STN ESS.  *.. (from  c/<a*/e.)  Chastity  ; 

ground  is  best  for  it.  purity. 

Another  chase  worth  noticing  is  that  of  the  To  CHAT.  v.  w.  (from  caquctter^  Fr.)     To 

otter;  which  is  not  convenient  for  a  horse,  be-  prate  ;  to  talk  idly  ;  to  prattle  {Spenser)^ 

cause  he  that  will  truly  pursue  this  amphihious  Chat.  *.  (from'  the  verb.)  Idle  talk ;  prate ; 

animal  must  often  swim  his  horse,  to  the  equal  sliarht  or  neirligent  tattle  {Pope), 

hazard  both  of  the  rider  and  the  horse.  Chat.  *.  The  keys  of  trees  are  called  chats. 

Hare-hunting,  therefore,  is  the  hcst  chase  CHATE,  in  botanv.     See  CucuMis. 

both  for  pleasure  and  delight,  were  it  not  ex-  CHATEAU    CASIBRESIS,    a    town    of 

ceptionable  on  account  of  the  inoffensiveness  France,  in  the  department  of  the  North,  with 

and  natural  timidity  of  the  poor  animal.     It  is  a  noble  police  which  belonged  to   the  archi- 

indeed  swift,  and  of  some  endurance,  like  that  episcopal  see  of  Cambray.     Lat.  -18.  7  N.  Lou- 

of  the  fox,  but  Car  more  pleasant  to  the  horse,  3.  40  E. 

because  hares   commonly  run  the  champaign  CHATEAUDUN,    an    ancient    town    of 

country ;  and  the  scent  not  being  so  hot  as  that  France,  in  the  department  of  Kure  and  Loirr. 

of  the  'fox,  the  dogs  are  oftener  at  fault,  and  Here  is  a  castle  and  holy  chapel,  built  by  the  fa- 

bv  that  means  the  horse  has  many  rests,  by  mouscountof  Dup.ois,  Lat.48.-IN.Loo.  l.2iE. 
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CHATEAU  LANDON,  (the  ancient  Fej- 
kmModummm)^  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de^ 
ptitment  of  Seine  and  Marne,  with  a  late 
Avjraaiia  Abbey.    Lat  48.  11  N.    Lon.  2. 

CIIATBAUROUX,  a  toim  of  France,  re- 
ceeily  erected  into  the  episcopal  see  of  the 
cicpartBient  of  Indre,  with  a  castle.  It  has  a 
Buoafactore  of  cloth.  Lat.  46.  46  N.  Lon. 
1.5IB. 

CHATELET  (the  Marchioness),  a  learned 
Fn>nch  Lady,  was  born  iu  1706,  and  died  in 
17^.  She  ^rrotc  a  work  of  considerable 
merit,  eaiitlrd  Institutes  of  Natural  Philoso- 

CHA'TELLAN Y.  t .  (chatelenie,  Fr.)  The 
ili«(rict  under  the  dominion  of  a  castle. 

CHA'l  HAM,  a  town  of  England,  in  the 
ronntr  of  Kent,  on  the  Med  way,  united  to 
th£  city  of  Rochester,  of  which  it  is  probably 
a  Miburb  |  celebrated  for  its  dock,  improved 
Md  cBlarped  by  oaeen  Elizabeth,  who  built 
Upoor  Castle  for  tts  defence.  Charles  I.  ex* 
traded  it  Ytry  considerably.  An  immense 
ijoantity  of  naval  stores  of  all  kinds  are  kept 
rrady  tn  magazines  and  warehouses,  arranged 
in  such  regular  order,  that  wiiaterer  is  wanted 
Day  be  procured  wiliioat  the  least  confusion. 
lo  the  smith's  yard,  anchors  are  made,  some 
of  which  weigh  five  tons.  In  the  rope-house, 
which  is  7U0  feet  in  length,  cables  have  been 
■lade  130  fothoms  long,  and  22  inches  round. 
Ilereare docks  for  building  and  repairing  ships 
of  the  largest  size.  On  the  ordnance  wharf, 
the  gons  belonging  to  each  ship  are  arranged  iu 
tiers,  with  the  name  of  the  ship  to  which  they 
belong  marked  upon  them,  as  also  their  weight 
of  metal.  Tliat  excellent  fund  for  the  relief  of 
wounded  seamen,  called  the  Chest  at  Ciiatham, 
was  iuati tilted  in  the  year  1588,  after  the  de- 
feat of  the  Spanish  armada,  when  the  queen 
Elizabeth,  by  advice  of  sir  Francis  Drake,  sir 
John  Hawkins,  and  others,  assigned  a  portion 
of  trery  seaman's  pay  to  the  relief  of  seamen 
who  have  been  wounded  or  disabled  in  the 
navy:  it  is  now  removed  to  Greenwich.  Iu 
t>ie  year  1667,  the  Dutch  fleet  took  and  dis* 
mantled  Sheerness,  and  sailing  up  the  Med  way, 
bornt  three  guard-ships,  and  attacked  Upnor 
Castle,  bnt  were  repulsed,  and  in  their  return 
burned  and  damaged  three  men  of  Wtir.  Here 
also,  or  rather  in  the  contiguous  village  of 
BromptoOf  are  very  fine  and  extensive  bar- 
racks fior  the  accommodation  of  the  militarv  of 
t)ic  garrison.  Chatham  contains  more  than 
dWN)  inhabitants,  and  is  31  miles  8.  £.  of  Lon- 
don. It  has  a  market  on  Saturdays.  Lat,  51. 
^  K.  Lon.  0.  36  E.  The  towns  of  Roches- 
ter, Stroud,  and  Chatham,  lie  so  close  together 
as  to  form  one  continued  street  about  3  miles 
k>ng. 

CIIATELLERAULT,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Vienne,  noted  for  its 
cutlery,  watch-making,  and  the  cutting  of 
&Ue  diamonds.  Lat.  46.  50  N.  Lon,  0. 
44  B. 

CflATILLON-SUR-SEINE,  a  town  of 
Fraucey  in  the  department  of  Cot  d'Or,  di- 


vided into  two  by  the  river  Seine.  1 1  has  iron 
works  in  its  neighbourhood.  Lat.  47.  42  N. 
Lon.  4.  35  E. 

CHAITELS,  originally,  meant  moveable 
goods  ;  but  now  applies  to  all  sorts  moveable 
or  immoveable,  except  such  as  are  in  the  nature 
of  freehold. 

To  CHA'TTER.  v,  a.  {caqnefer,  French.) 
1.  To  make  a  noise  as  a  pie,  or  other  unharmo- 
uious  bird  (Sidney.  Dryden),  2.  To  make  a 
noise  bv  collision  of  the  teeth  (Prior^,  2.  To 
talk  idly  or  carelessly  (fFattg), 

Cha'tter.  f.  (from  the  verb.)  1.  Noise 
like  that  of  a  pie  or  monkey  (Svcijty.  2.  Idle 
prate. 

CHA'TTERER.  *.  (from  chatter,)  An  idle 
talker;  a  prattler. 

Chattkrkr,   in    ornithology.     See   Am- 

PEL1S. 

CHATTERTON  (Thomas),  a  late  unfor- 
tunate poet,  whose  fate  and  performances  have 
excited  in  no  small  degree  the  public  attention, 
as  well  as  given  rise  to  much  literary  contro- 
versy. He  was  born  at  Bristol,  Nov.  20,  1752 ; 
and  educated  at  a  charity  school  on  St.  Augus- 
. tin's  Hack,  where  nothing  more  was  taught 
than  reading,  writing,  and  accounts.  At  14 
years  of  a^c  he  was  articled  clerk  to  an  attor- 
ney at  Bristol,  with  whom  he  continued  about 
three  years ;  yet,  though  bis  education  was  thus 
confined,  he  discovered  an  early  turn  towards 
poetry  and  English  antiouities,  and  particularly 
towards  heraldry.  On  leaving  the  attorney  he 
went  to  London,  where  he  earned  a  scanty 
maintenance  by  writing  for  periodical  publica- 
tions, and  in  a  fit  ofdespair  put  an  end  to 
his  life  by  poison,  in  August,  1770.  In  177S 
were  published,  in  one  volume,  8vo.  .Mi>«cel- 
lanies,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  by  Thomas  Chatter- 
ton;  and'a  new  edition  of  his  works  is  now 
about  to  be  printed  by  subscription,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  sister.  But  what  has  given  cele- 
brity to  his  name  is  the  real  or  pretended  dis- 
covery of  poems,  written  in  the  15th  century, 
by  Thomajs  Rowley,  a  priest  of  Bristol,  and 
others,  iu  Redcliflf  church,  of  which  Chatter- 
ton's  ancestors  had  been  sextons  near  a  century 
and  a  half.  These  poems  appeared  in  1777, 
in  one  volume,  and  soon  attracted  considerable 
notice ;  at  first  many  learned  critics  and  good 
poets  concluded  them  genuine,  but  at  length 
the  stream  turned,  and  those  who  had  admired 
tliem  as  antiques,  condemned  them  as  the  for- 
geries of  a  boy  of  15.  Some  able  writers,  how- 
ever, still  held  them  to  be  the  productions  of 
Rowley,  and  a  long  controversy  ensued,  in 
which  the  cause  of  the  **  Bnstowyan  priest'* 
lost  ground  every  day,  so  that  novv'hanlly  any 
person  will  venture  a  word  on  his  behalf.  Yet 
it  must  be  admitted  as  very  extraordinary,  that 
a  boy,  without  a  classical' education,  and  con- 
stantly employed  in  an  attorney's  olBce,  should 
be  able  to  forge  such  a  quantity  of  various 
poetry,  and  give  them  too  an  air  of  antiquity 
sufficient  to  deceive  good  judges.  Many  in- 
terestinjr  particulars  respectmg  Chatterton  are 
related  m  Dr.  G.  Gregory's  account  of  his  life ; 
where  may  also  be  seen  a  concise  view  of  the 
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controversy  concerning  Rowley's  poems.     Dr.  1400,  and  was  burled  in  Westminster  abbey. 

Knox  in  his  "  Essays"  has  paid  a  fine  tribute  Chaucer  married  Philippe  Roxet,  a  lady  of 

to  the  memory  of  Chatterton,  an  extract  from  e:ood«faraily,  and  sister  to  the  wife  of  Joho  of 

which  will,  we  trust,  give  pleasure  to  our  read-  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was  bi»  f^eaX 

crs.     "  Malice,  if  tliere  was  any,  may  surely  patron  while  he  was  himself  in  DOwer.     The 

now  be  at  rest,  for  '  cold  he  lies  in  tlie  grave  year  before  his  death  he  had  the  pieasare  to  sec 

below.'     liut  where  were  ye,  O  ye  friends  to  the   son  of  his  brother-in-law  seated  on  the 

genius,  when,  stung  with  disappointment,  dis-  throne.     Chaucer  left  two  sons,  one  of  whom 

tressed  for  food  and  raiment,  with  every  fright-  was  speaker  of  the  house  of  commooiiy  and 

ful  form  of  human  misery  painted  on  his  fine  ambassador  to   France.     Of  his  poems,   the 

imagination,  poor  Chatterton  sunk  in  despair  ?  Canterbury  Tales  are  by  far  the  most  admired. 

Alu.s !  ye  knew  him  not  then,  and  now  it  is  too  Chaucer  was  not  only  the  first,  bat  one  of 

lute, —  the  best  poets  which  these  kingdoms  ever  pro- 

'  For  now  he  is  dead,  duced.     He  was  equally  great  m  every  species 

Gone  to  his  death-bed,  p^  poetry  which  he  attempted  ;  and  his  poemi 

All  under  the  willow-tree.*  >"  general  possess  every  kind  of  excellence, 

even  to  a  modern  reader,  except  melody  and 

'^  So  sang  the  sweet  youth,  in  as  tender  an  accuracy  of  measure ;  defects  which  are  to  be 

elegy  as  ever  flowed  from  a  feeling  heart . .  •  •  attributed  to  the  imperfect  state  of  our  lan- 

In  return  fur  the  pleasure  1  have  received  from  guago,  and  the  infancy  of  the  art  in  this  king- 

thy  poems,  I  pay  thee,  poor  boy,  the  trifling  dom  at  the  time  when  he  wrote.     *'  As  he  is 

tribute  of  my  praise.    Thyself  thou  hast  em-  the  father  of  English  poetry,"  says  Mr.  Dryden, 

blazoned;    thine  own  monument  thou    hast  '*  so  1  hold  him  in  the  same  degree  of  Teneration 

erected.     But  they  whom  thou  hast  delighted,  as  tlie  Grecians  held  Homer,  or. the  liomans 

feci  a  pleasure  in  vindicating  thine  honours  Virgil.     He  is  a  perpetual  fountain  of  good 

from  the  rude  attacks  of  detraction.     Thy  sen-  sense,  learned  in  all  sciences,  and  therefore 

tinients,  thy  verse,  thy  rhythm,  all  are  modern,  speaks  properly  on  all  subjects.     As  he  knew 

all  arc  thine.     13y  the  help  of  glossaries  and  what  to  say,  so  he  knows  also  when  to  leave 

dictionaries,  and  the  perusal  of  many  old  Eng-  oflf;  a  continence  which  is  practised  by  few 

)ish  writers,  thou  hast  been  able  to  translate  writers,  and  scarcely  by  any  of  the  ancients, 

the  language  of  the  present  time  into  that  of  except  Virgil  and  Horace.*^    This  character 

former  centuries.    Thou  hast  built  an  artificial  Chaucer  certainly  deserved.     He  had  read  a 

ruin.     The  stones  are  mossy  and  old,  the  whole  great  deal ;  and  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and 

f:ibric  appears  really  antique  to  the  distant  and  of  sound  judgment.    He  was  the  first  English 

the  careless  spectator ;  even  the  connoisseur,  poet  who  wrote  poetically,  as  Dr.  Johnson  ob- 

who  pores  with  spectacles  on  the  single  stones,  serves  in  the  preface  to  his  Dictionary,  and  (he 

and  inspects  the  mossy  concretions  with  an  might  have  added)  who  wrote  tike  a  gentle- 

antiqnurian  eye,  boldly  authenticates  its  anti-  man.     He  had  also  the  merit  of  improving  onr 

(luity;  but  they  who  examine  without  preju-  language  considerably,  by  the  introduction  and 

dice,  and  by  the  criterion  of  common  sense,  naturalization  of  words  trom  the  Provencal,  at 

clearly  discover  the  cement  and  the  workman-  that  time  the  most  polished  dialect  in  Europe. 

ship  of  a  modern  mason.'*     (Eisay  144.)  For  farther  particulars  the  reader  may  consult 

CHAUCER(Geoffrey),thefatherof£nglish  Godwin's  Life  of  Chaucer, 

poetry.    He  was  born  in  London  in  1328,  and  CHAVES,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Tralos- 

educated  at  both  universities,  after  which  he  Montes,  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  on 

went  abroad.     On  his  return  he  entered  of  the  the  river  Tamega.     Lat.  41.  45  N.     Lon.  7* 

Inner  Temple,  but  soon  after  attended  the  0  W. 

court,  and  was  made  page  to  the  king,  who  CHAULNES  Cilie  Duke  de\  a  peer  of 
gave  him  a  pension  of  20  marks  out  of  the  ex-  France,  hut  more  honourable  and  remarkable 
chequer,  which  in  1369  was  doubled.  The  as  an  astronomer  and  mathematician.  He  was 
year  following  he  was  appointed  his  majesty *s  born  at  Paris,  Dec.  30,  1714.  He  soon  dis- 
shield-bearer.  He  was  sent  to  Genoa  some  covered  a  singular  taste  and  genius  for  the 
time  after  to  hire  ships  for  the  king's  service,  sciences;  and  in  the  tumults  of  armies  and 
and  at  his  return  obtained  a  grant  of  a  pitcher  camps,  he  cultivated  mathematics,  astronomy, 
of  wine  a  day,  to  be  delivered  by  the  butler  of  mechanics,  &c.  He  was  named  honorary- 
England  ;  and  the  place  of  comptroller  of  the  academician  the  27th  of  February  1743,  and 
customs  of  London,  for  wool,  &c.  In  the  sue-  few  members  were  more  punctual  in  attending^ 
cecding  reign  he  was  obliged  to  go  abroad  to  the  meetings  of  that  body;  where  he  oflen 
avoid  the  resentment  of  the  clergy  for  having  brought  different  constructions  and  corrections 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe.  He  re-  of  instruments  of  astronomy,  Qf  dioptrics,  and 
turned  privately,  but  was  taken  and  committed  achromatic  telescopes.  These  researches  were 
to  prison,  from  whence  he  was  not  released  followed  with  a  new  parallactic  machine,  more 
till  he  had  made  his  submission.  On  this  he  solid  and  convenient  than  those  that  were  in 
retired  to  Woodstock,  where  he  employed  him-  use;  as  also  with  many  reflections  on  the  man- 
M'lf  in  correcting  his  works.  Here  he  pub-  ner  of  applying  the  micrometer  to  those  tele- 
lished  his  Treatise  on  the  Astrolabe.  Henry  scopes,  and  of  measuring  exactly  the  value  of 
iV.  in  the  1st  year  of  his  reign,  ^ave  him  an  the  parts  of  that  instrument.  The  duke  of 
annuity  of  40  marks  for  his  life.     He  died  in  Chaulncs  proposed  many  other  works  of  the 
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vime  kim),  when  death  surprised  him  the  23d  CIIB'APNRSS.  t.  (from  eheap.^ 

Sept  I7<J^.                                         ^  of  price  (Temple). 

He  had  seven!  papers  pnhlished  in  the  to*  To  CHEA'r.  v.  a.  To  defraod  j  to  impose 

lames  of  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  upon  ;  to  trick  (7t7/e>/«oii). 

CilAUMONT,  a  town  of  Prance,  in  the  Cheat,  g,    1.  A  fraud;  a  trick;  an   im- 

department  of  Upper  Marne.    The  principal  posture  (Dry den),  ?.  A  person  guilty  of  fraud 

pile  of  its  college  church  is  much  admired.  (8ouih\ 

Lat.  48.  8  N.    Lon.  5. 9  B.  CHBATBR.  t.  (from  cheat)    One  that 

C:HAUNTRY.     See  Cbantrt.  pnictises  fraud  (la^lor). 

CUAUSSE    (Michael    Angelo    de  la),  a  CHEATS^are  deceitful  practices  in  defraud- 

Prt*iirh  antiquary,  who  pnhli$bed  at  Rome,  ing,or  endeavouring  to  defraud,  another  of  his 

in  1 6210,  his  Musteom  Romanum,  which  was  known  right,  by  moans  of  Kome  artful  device, 

reprinted  in  1746,  in  2  vols,  folio,     lie  also  If  any  persorv  deceitfully  get  into  liis  hands  or 

pabiished.in  I707«  a  Receuil  des  Pierres  (ira-  possession  any  monc^y  <»r  other  things  of  any 

vees  Antiques,  in  4to. ;  and  in  17^8,  Picturae  other  person *s,  by  colour  of  any  false  token, 

AntiquspCryptarum  Romauarum  et  Sepnlchri  &c.  being  convicted,  he  shall  have  such  pnn« 

nasomim,  foi.  ishment  by  imprisonment,  setting  upon  the 

To    CHAW.   V.  a.  (kawen^  Germ.)      To  pillory,  or  by  any  corporal  pain  except  pains  of 

champ  between  the  teeth  ;  to  chew  (Donne).  death,  as  shall  be  adiudgea  by  the  persons  be- 

C'Haw.  «.  (from  the  verb.)    The  chap.  fore  whom  he  shall  be  conricted. 

CHA'IVDKON.  9.  Entrails  (Shaktpeare) ,  To  CIIE(;K.  v.  a.    1.  To  repret^s  ;  to  curb 

CHAW-STICK,    in  boUny.     See  Goua-  (tiaeon.   Milton),    2.  To  reprove;   to  chide 

Ml  A.  (Shakipeare),  3.  To  compare  a  hank  note, 

CHAYOTA,  in  botany.    See  Sbccbiom.  or  otlier  bill,  with  the  correspondent  paper. 

CHAZELLBS  (John  Mattheiv),  a  Prench  4.  To  control  by  a  counter  n*ckoniog. 

nathematiGiaa,  born  at  Lyons  in  1657t  and  To  Check,  p.  a.    K  To  stop;  to  make  a 

arte?  ftniahing  his  studies  in  the  college  of  the  stop  (Locke).  8.  To  clash ;  to  interfere  (Bacon). 

jesnitA  became  an  assistant  toCassini  in  draw*  3.  fo  strike  with  repression  (Dryden), 

ine  the  meridian  line.    In  1685  he  was  made  Chbck.  «.  (from  the  verb.)  I.  Hepressnre ; 

hydrograpbical  professor  of  the  gal  ley  sat  Mar-  stop;  rebuflf  (/lo/^er  <).    2.  Restraint;  curb; 

sdlles,  in  which  situation  he  made  many  im«  government  {Chirendon),    3.   A  reproof;  a 

provements,  and  drew  a  number  of  maps  of  the  slight  (Shak.peare),    4.  A  dixlike ;  a  sodden 

roast.     He  afterwards  went  into  Greece  and  i\U\fn%i  (Ihyden),    5.  The  cause  of  restraint ; 

Kgypt,   and  while  in  the  latter  country  ho  a  stop  (CVanrm/ofi). 

measured  the  pyramids,   and  discovered  that  Chbck,  in  talronrr,  is  where  a  hawk  fi^r- 

the  four  sides  of  the  larrest  answer  to  tlie  sakes  her  proper  games,  to  follow  rooks,  pies, 

cardinal  paints.    He  was  elected  a  member  of  or  other  birds  that  cross  her  in  her  flight, 

the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1695,  and  died  in  Check  (Clerk  of  the),  in  thf  kinir^A  house- 

I7IA.  hold,  has  the  check  and  rontroul  of  tiK*  yeo- 

CHAZINZARI ANS,  a  sect  which  rose  in  men  of  the  ^Ui«rd,  and  all  the  ushers  lielonging 

Armenia  in  the  seventh  century.    Tlie  word  to  the  royal  fainilvi  noting  their  absence  or 

i»  formed  of  the  Armenian  cAiijrMe.erosfl.  They  defects  in   attendance,  or   diminishing  their 

are  a IsocaJ ted  «/avro/«/r«e, which  in  Greek  sig-  wages  for  the  same,  he.     He  also,  by  him* 

nt6es  the  same  as  Chtnunzariani  in  Armenian,  self  or  deputy,  superintemls  those  tliat  are  to 

vi?.  adorers  of  the  cross ;  they  betnar  charged  watch  in  the  court,  and  has  the  setting  of  the 

with  paying  adoration  to  tlie  ems  alone.     In  watch,  &e. 

other  lespects  they  were  Nestorians;  and  ad*  Check  (Clerk  of  the),  in  the  royal  dock- 

mitted  two  persotis  in  Jesos  Christ.  jrards,  an  officer  who  keeps  a  muster  or  reginter 

CHB,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  thtnl  rank,  of  all  the  men  employed  aboard  his  majesty's 

in  the  proTioce  of  Uo-nan :  twelve  leagues  ships  and  vessels,  and  also  of  all  the  artificers 

W.S,W.  Se.  ami  others  in  the  service  of  tlie  navy  at  the 

CHKADLB,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  part  where  he  resides. 

co«nfy  of  StaAwd;  in  a  country  abounding  Check,  or  Cijeck-roli«,  a  roll  or  book, 

with  coal :  tbeveare  very  extensive  copper  and  wherein  is  contained  the  names  of  such  per- 

bnss  worka  in  the  neighbourhood.    It  has  a  sons  as  are  attendants  and  in  pay  to  the  king, 

weekly  market  on  Fridavs :  fifteen  miles  N.B.  or  otiier  great  personages,  as  their  household 

Stafford,  and  1-16  N.N.W.   London.  servants. 

CHEAP,  a.  (ceapan,  Saxon.)    1.   To  be  Checks,  or   drafts   on    bankers,    are 

had  at  a  low  rate  (Loeke).  S.  Easj  to  be  had ;  instruments  by  means  of  which  a  creditor  may 

not  respected  (^oeon).  assign  to  a  third  person,  not  originally  party  to 

Cheap.  «.      Blarket ;  purchase  ;  bargain  the  contract,  the  If  eal  as  well  as  equitable  in- 

(Sidaey),  tetest  in  a  debt  raisetl  by  it,  so  as  to  vest  in 

To  CH&APEN.  V.  e.    (ceapen.  Sax.  to  such  an  assignee  a  nsht  of  action  against  the 

buy.)   1.  To  attempt  to  purchase  ;  to  bid  for;  original  debtor.    These  instruments  are  uni- 

to  asik  the  priee  of  (Prsor).  2.  To  lessen  value  formly  made  payable  to  bearer,  which  consti- 

{Dryden).  tutes  a  characteristic  difierencc  between  tliem 

CH&APLT.  ad.  (from  cheap,)  At  a  small  and  bills  of  exchange ;  and  tlie  legislature  has 

|.hoe ;  at  a  low  rate  (DrydcM).  considered  them  in  a  more  favoorable  point  of 
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view*  by  exemptitig  them  from  the  stamp  dn-  placed  parallel  to  the  horiion,  separated  from 

tics.     Ilicy  are  equally  negociable  with  bills,  one  another  by  the  thickness  of  tiie  tail  of  the 

When  given  in  payment  they  arc  considered  puppets,and  joined  with  tenons  to  tivo  or  three 

as  cash  ;  and,  it  is  said,  may  be  declared  upon  pieces  of  wood  placed  perpendicularly,  called 

as  a  bill  of  exchange ;  and  the  moment  this  rc-  the  legs  of  the  lathe. 

semblance  begins,  they  are  governed  by  the  Cheeks  of  the  glazier's  vice,  are  two  pieces 

same  principles  of  law  as  bills  of  exchange,  of  iron  joined  parallel  at  top  and  bottom;  in 

Checks  payable  on  demand,  or  when  no  time  which  are  the  axles,  or  spindles,  little  wheel, 

of  payment  is  expressed,  are  payable  on  pre-  cushions,  &c.  whereof  the  machine  is  com- 

scntment,  without  any  indulgence  or  days  of  posed.                                              ^ 

grace  ;  but  the  presentment  should  be  made  The  checks  of  a  mortar,  or  the  brackets,  in 

within    a  reasonable   time  after  the   receipt,  artillery,  are  made  of  strong  planks  of  wood, 

otherwise  the  party  upon  whom  the  check  is  bound  with  thick  plates  of  iron,  and  are  ^xnd 

drawn  will  not  be  responsible,  and  the  person  to  the  bed  by  four  bolts;  they  rise  on  each  side 

from  whom  the  holder  received  it  will  be  dis-  of  the  mortar,  and  serve  to  keep  her  at  what 

charged.   Therefore,  where  circumstances  will  elevation  is  given  her,  by  the  help  of  strong 

allow  of  it,  it  is  advisable  for  the  holder  of  a  bolts  of  iron  which  go  through  both  cheeks, 

check  to  present  it  on  the  same  day  it  is  re-  both  under  and  behind  the  mortar,  betwixt 

ceived.   Checks,  when  drawn  within  10  miles  which  are  driven  coins  of  wood  ;  these  bolts 

of  the  banker's  office,  are  negociable  without  arc   called   the  bracket-bolts,   and  the  bolts 

being  drawn  upon  stamped  paper.  which  are  put  on  in  each  end  of  the  bed  are 

To    CHE'CKER.      7o    che'quer.  v,   a.  the  traverse  bolts,   because  with  haod-spikes 

(from  echecs,  chess,  Fr.)    To  variegate  or  di-  the  mortar  is  by  these  traversed  to  the  right  or 

versify,  in  the  manner  of  a  chess-board  (^Pope),  left. 

CuE^^KER.    Che'cker-work.     8.     Work  Cheeks,  in    ship-building,  two  pieces  of 

yaried  alternately  (^Kings'),  timber,  fitted  ou  each  side  of  the  mast,  at  the 

CHE'CKMATE.  s.  (echec  est  mat,  Fr.)  top,  serving  to  strengthen  the  mast  there,  and 

The  movement  on  the  chess-board,  that  kills  liaving  holes  in  them,  called  hounds,  throusrh 

or  stops  the  opposite  men  {Spenser)^  which  the  ties  run  to  hoist  the  yards.     Also 

CHECK Y,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  shield,  the  uppermost  rail,  or  piece  of  timber  in  the 

or  a  part  thereof,  as  a  "bordure,  &c.  is  che-  beak  of  a  ship,  and  those  on  each  side  of  the 

quercd,  or  divided  into  chequers  or  squares,  trail-board,  are  called  the  upper  and  lower 

in  the  manner  of  a  chess-board.  cheek. 

CHBDDEK,  a  large  village  of  Somerset-  'i'he  knees  also  which  fasten  the  beak-head 

shire,  famous  for  its  cheeses,  which  are  the  to  the  bows  of  a  ship  are  called  cheeks, 

next  best  to  Stilton  cheese  in  England,  and  CHE'EKUOXE.  jr.  The  jaw  (/f 7#efiiaJ»). 

as  lar?e  as  those  of  Cheshire.     It  is  three  CHE'EKTOUTIl.  f.  The  hinder-tooth  or 

miles  'E.  of  Axbridge.    Lon.  2.  57  W.    Lat.  tusk  (Joel). 

51.  I3N.  CHEEK.*,  (chere,  French.)     I.   Enter- 

CHEDWORTH,  a  village  of  Gloucester-  tainment;  provisions  (Locke),     2.  Invitation 

shire,   four   miles    S.  W,   of    North   Leach,  to  gaiety  (Skakspeare),     3.  Gaiety;  jollity 

through  which  the  river  Coin  runs  to  Fairford.  (Shakspeare),      4.  Air   of  the  co'untenaDce 

It  is  situated  ou  the  declivity  of  two  hills.    In  (Daniel),    5.  Temper  of  mind  (AcIm), 

this  parish,  in   l76(^  a  Roman  bath  was  d is-  7*o  Cheer,  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)     1.  To 

covered.      The   Roman  fosse  lies  about  two  incite  ;  to  encourage;  to  inspirit  (/>ry.).  2.  To 

miles  N.  W.  of  this  spot.     There  is  a  tumulus  comfort;   to    console    (Shakspcare),    3.  To 

on  a  hill  near  this  bath,  with  a  remarkably  gladden  (Pope), 

larije  stone  set  upright  on  the  top  of  it,  on  the  To  Cheer,  v.  n.    To  grow  gay  or  glad- 
removal  of  tvhich  great  quantities  of  human  some.  ^ 
bones  were  discovered.  CHE'ERER.  *.    (from   to  cheer.)     Glad* 

CHIiEK.  *.  (ceac,  Saxon.)     In  anatomy,  dener;  ffiver  of  gay ety  (/f^o«o».  fFalion). 

that  part  of  the  face  which  is  situated  below  CllE'EKFUL.  a,   (from  cheer  and  yV//.) 

the  eye  on  each  side.  1.  Gay  ;  full  of  life  ;  full  of  mirth  (Spentery, 

Cm'eeks,  a  general  name  amonj^  mechanics,  2,  Having  an  appearance  of  gayety  fiVop.). 

for  almost  all  those  pieces  of  their  machines  CHE'ERFULLY.  arf.  Without  dejectioD  ; 

and  instruments  that  are  double,  and   per-  with  gayety  (South). 

fectly  alike.     Thus  the  cheeks  of  a  printing-  -CHE'EKFULNESS.  *.  (from  eheerfuL^  I. 

press  are  its  two  principal  pieces:    they  are  Freedom  from  dejection;  alacrity  (TV//.),  2, 

placed  perpend icular,and  parallel  to  each  other;  Freedom  from  gloominess  (Sidney). 

serving  to  sustain  the  three  sommers,  viz.  the  CHE'ERLESS.  a.  (from  cheer.)    Without 

head,   shelves,    and  winter,  which  bear  the  gayety,  comfort,  or  gladness  (Drvden), 

spindle,  and  other  parts  of  the  machine.    See  CHE'ERLY.  a.    (from  cAcer.)     1.    Ciay; 

rniNTiNG-PREss.  checrful   (Ray),    2.    Not   gloomy;   not   de- 

The  cheeks  of  a  turner's  lathe  are  two  long  jected. 

pieces  of  wood  between  which  are  placed  the  Che'erlt.  ad,  (frofn  cheer, ^    Cheerfully 

puppets,  which  are  either  pointed  or  other-  (Milton), 

wise,  serving  to  support  the  work  and  the  man.  CHE'ERY.  a,  (from  cheer.)  Gay ;  spright* 

drils  of  the  workman.    These  two  pieces  are  ly ;  gladsome :  a  ludicrous  word  (Gay). 


CHEESE. 

CHEBSB.  9,  (cyrei  Saxon.^    A  kind  of  ing  w«y:  Tb«  emxAnfM  mVk  to  not  kaOmi  till 

rood  aide  bywessing  the  card  of  coagalated  ^^^  ''^^  morning,  wEen  Uw  crasm  ii  talMi  «ft 

aiik^uid  tofimuF  tbemus  to  dry,  »^  pn*  »<>  »««»  »  abmi  pn,  fcefttcd  mth  Mt- 

,    ,.       .  ,    ^    .  /,       ^.       ^  ^Bg  vAter:  me-tlilrd  put  of  thit  aidik  is  heated 

As  t!Mf  irtide  eonttiiutes  a  malenal  portum  of  fe   ,   nmihr   manoet.      The   cowb    being   milked 

doratic  consumption,  we  propow  lo  dewnbe  the  ^^y  }„  ^j^  morning,  the  new  milk,  and  that  of 

tttlKiai  of  preparing  the  pnocipalkmds^boih  at  home  ^   preceding    night,   thus    prepared,    are    poured 

»ii}nad;  avaibng  oor>elvea  of  the  aecoimu  given  jnto  a  laige  tub,  together  with  the  cream.     A  piece 

kroarjudK^oMlel^w.]^!^  of    rennet,    kept   in  luke-warm     water,    since   the 

kaoun  knovicdge.  Dr.  WiOicb.  ,     .     ,   .  preceding  evening,  ia  put  into  the  tub,  in  order  to 

..STitToit  CBJCBSC  MgenertUymade  in  Lei-  coagwUte  the  milk;  with  which,    if  the  cheese  is 

MiBlBB,  IhMgh    It    IS    pnnciptlly  sold   at   the  intended  to  be  coloured,  a  small  quantity  of  amotto 

m>  ID  the  Tillage  of  that  name  m  Huntmgdon-  /q,  ^f  ^  M^ion  of  marigolds,  or  carrots),  is  rub- 

ttKi  foa«  of  the  same  kind  of  chene  has  also  bed  fine  and  mixed;  the  whole  is  stirred  together, 

bnu  iDide  by  the  dairy-women    of  Yaxley  near  ^^d,    being    covered   up  warm,    allowed  to    stand 

i^hofL    From    the    peculiar  richness  and  flavour  ^tom  h^if  an  hour,  or  till  it  ia  coagulated :   when 

oftkii  Acat,  It  is  aometimes  calkd  English  Par.  |t  j,  fi„t  turned  over  with  a  bowl,  to  separate  the 

^11    The  process   of  making  it  is  as  follows :  ^hey  from  the  curds,   and  broken  soon  after  into 

»i-Bigbts  cream   is  put  to  the    morning's  milk,  ^ery   small  particles:     the   whey  being    separated, 

r4btfce  roact;  when  the  curd  is  come,  it  is  not  ^y  sunding  some   time,   is  taicen   from   the  curd. 

kok?o.  Si  is  usuaUy  done  with  other  cheese,  but  ^hj^.^   .inks   to   the  bottom,    and  is  then  collected 

akm  oot  wbde,  and  put  into  a  sieve,  in  order  to  jnto  ^  p^rt   of  the  tub.   provided  with  a  sKp,    or 

.ir.o  gndaally.     While    dmimng.    it    is    pressed  i^oje  \^^^  to  cross  the  diameter  of  the  bottom, 

i!  It  becomes  firm  and  dry;  when  it  is  placed  m  f^^  the  sole  purpose  of  effecting  this  separation; 

•  louden  boop,  or  box,  made  to  fit  it,  as  It  is  bo  qq  which  a  board  is  placed,  weighing  from  60  to 
t«iemdy  nch,  that  without  this  precatttion.  It  loo  pounds,  in  order  to  press  out  the  whey.  As 
»*id  be  apt  to  separate.  It  is  afterwards  kept  g^on  as  it  acquires  a  greater  degree  of  soUdity,  it 
*«iybosrds,  and  turned  daily,  with  clothbmders  j,  eut  into  slices,  and  turaed  over  several  times,  to 
«*«id  It  which  are  tightened  as  occasion  requires,  extract  all  the  whey,  and  again  pressed  with 
.Uicf  bong  taken  out  of  the  hoop,  the  cheese  is  weights:  these  operationa  may  consume  about  au 
dMdy  bwad  with  cloths,  which  are  changed  every  hour  and  a  half.  It  is  then  taken  from  the  tub, 
ir,  iffl  It  acqmres  sufficient  firmness  to  support  ^nd  broken  very  small  by  the  hand,  salted,  and 
•ttrf:  vbcn  these  dotbs  are  removed,  each  cheese  put  into  a  cheese  va^  the  depth  of  which  is  en- 
arJbW  over  daily,  for  two  or  Uiree  months,  with  j^rged  by  a  tin  hoop  fitted  to  the  top.  The  side 
1  bfMh ;  and,  if  the  weather  be  damp,  or  moist,  j,  then  strongly  pressed,  both  by  hand,  and  with 
if«»^yj  the  tops  and  bottoms  are  treated  in  a  ^  boaid  at  the  top.  well  weighted;  and  wooden 
«ihr  oaimer  every  day,  even  before  the  cloths  are  .kewers  are  pbced  round  the  cheese,  at  the  centre, 

c',        ,  '  .  ,  which  are  frequently  drawn  out.     It  is  then  shifted 

Solum  dieese  is  sometimes  made   m   nrts,  re-  o^t  of  the  vat,  a  cloth  being  previously  put  on  the 

leEbOng  csU»ge.neks  ;  but  these  are  neither  so  good,  top  of  it,  and  reversed  on  the  cloth  into  another 

»or  10  ncWy  flavoored,  as  those  prepared  in  the  man-  ^at,  or  again  into  the  same,  if  well  scalded,  before 

*^^^^eKnhed.  the  cheese  be  returoed  to   it.    The  top,  or  upper 

•  AMuni^h  the  Leicestershire  farmera  are  in  much  pj^t,  is  next  broken  by  the  hand  down  to  the 
"pote  for  their  cleanliness,  they  uke  but  little  middle,  salted,  pressed,  weighted,  and  skewered, 
p.wi  nth  the  rennet;    as  they,  in  general,   cut  as    before,    tifl   all    the   whey  ia  extracted.     This 

P«ces  from  the  veU,  or  msw,   that  are  put  being  done,  the  cheese  is  again  reversed  into  an- 

'3U  tbe   milk ;   and,  being    geaUy  agitated    with  other  vat.  likewise  warmed,  with  a  cloth  under  H, 

tt*  tand,  break,  or  turn  it,  ao  that  the  curd    is  and  a  tin  hoop,  or  binder,  p«.t    round  the  upper 

«"Jt  flbuined.     We    venture,    however,    to    say,  edge   of  the  cheese,   and  within   the  sides  of  the 

Jiit  ihflf  taluaWe  cheese  might  be  improved,  and  vat ;    the   former  being  previously  inclosed    in    a 

'^  broken  ones  occur,  if  they  wouU  prepare  the  doth,  and  its  edges  put  within  the  vessel.    These 

Mwt  m  the  manner  adopted  in  the  west  of  Eog-  various  operations  are  performed  from  about  seven 

MBd;  MBidy,  by  kee|)ing  the  veil,  maw,  or  ren-  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  one  at  noon.    The  press- 

•'t-teg  (a  ,t  is  diflferenily  called),  perfectly  sweet  |ng  of  the  cheese  requires  about  eight  hours  more, 

»«!pnh;for.  If  11  be  In  the  least  degree  tainted,  as  it  must  be  twice  turned  in  the  vat,  round  which 

»e  di«se  wiU  never  acquire  a  fine  flavour.    When  thin  wire  skewers  are  passed,  and  shifted  occasion- 

IT    V  "*""•  "        "*'  ^^  purpose,  a  strong  ally.    The  next  morning  it  ought  to  be  turned,  and 

whm^a  of  sah  should  be  made,  with   two  quarts  pressed  again,    as  likewise    at  night,    and  on  the 

«Mft,  sv^ct  water,  into  which   are  to  be  intro-  succeeding  day ;   about  the  middle  of  which  it  is 

wc«  spret  briar,  rose  leaves,  and   flowers,   cin-  removed  to  the  salting-room,  where  the  outskie  is 

M»oa.  mace,  ckives,  and,  in  short,  almost  every  salted,  and  a  cloth  binder  tied  round  it.     After  this 

TV?    t5!^  "**  aromatics  that  can  be  procured,  process,   the  cheese  is  turned  twice  daily,  for  six 

»»<  whole  must  boU  gently,  till  the  liquor  Is  re-  or  seven  dsys ;  then  left  two  or  three  weeks  to  dry, 

«w;  to  three   pints,   and  care  should   be  taken  during  which  time,  it  is  once  turaed,  and  cleaned 

IrJ^^  nnoked.     The  spices  should  next  be  every  day;  and  at  length   deposited  in   the  com- 

■«fflol  dean,  and   the  liquid,  when  milk   warm,  xnon    cheese-room,    on    a    boarded  floor,    covered 


,  ---  — - —      -- — »  "-    "—  *w.-«.^,  ..  *....  ujusi  uc  iicruuiicu  w  cnier,  as  mis  Generally  cracKS 

«^good  for  twelve  months  or  longer,  possess  a  fine  tiie  cheese.     The  outsides,  or  rinds  of  them,   are 

WMicodoar,  and  nnpart  an  agreeable  flavour  to  sometimes  rubbed  with  butter  or  oil,  in  order  to  give 

*  ~*'  them  a  coat. 

i.  tHcsaiBc  CHCKSE  Is  prepared  in  the  follow.       3.  Gloucester  cheese  is  made  of  milk  im. 


CHEESE. 

tnecUately  from   tlie   cow;  but  which,    in  summer,  returned  (o  the  press.*— In  some  large  dairies  mil  is 

is  thought  loo  hot,  and  is  therefore  lowered  to  the  are  employed  for    breaking    the   curd. — This    kind 

requisite    degree    of    heat,    before    the    rennet    is  of  cheese  is  much  used  at  sea,  as  being  less  liabje 

added,   by  pouring  in   skim-milk,    or,   if  that   will  to  be  affected  by  the   heat  of  warm    climates  than 

not  answer,  by  the  addition  of  water.     As  soon  as  others. 

the  curd  *'  is  come,"   it  is  broken  with  a  double  7.  Chedder   cheese  is  held  in  high  estimation; 

cheese  knife,  and  also  with  the  hand,  in  order  to  but   its    goodness  is  attributed   chiefly  to    the  land 

clear   it   from   the  whey,  which  is  laded  off.     The  on  which  the  cows  feed,  as  the  method  of  making 

curd   being   thus   freed   from   the   principal   part  of  it  is  similar  to  that  pursued  throughout    Somersct- 

the   whey,   is   put   into    vats,    which   are  set  in  the  shire,  and  the  adjoining  counties, 

pms  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  in  order  to  extract  8.    Lincolnshire    cheese.     By   adding,  the 

all  tlie  remaining  liquid.     It  is  then   turned  out  of  cream  of  one    meal's    milk,    to    that  which    comts 

the  vats  into  tlie  cheese  tubs  again ;   broken  small,  immediately  from    the  cow,  excellent  cream    cheese 

and  scalded  with   a  pailful   of  water,    lowered  with  is  made  in  that   county.     It   is   genily  pressed  two 

whey,   about  three   parts   water    to    one    of  whey;  or  three  times,  and  turned  for  a  few  days,  previous 

and    the   whole   is   briskly  agitated,    the    curd   and  to  its   being  sent  to  market.     Th:s   cheese   is  usu- 

water  being   etiually   mixed   together.      After  hav.  ually  eaten  while  new,  with  salad,  radishe5,  &.c. 

ing   stood   a  few  minutes  to  let  tlie  curd  subside.  Having  thus  given    an  account   of   the   |)ruicipal 

the  liquor  is  poured  off;   and  the  former  collected  sorts    of  cheese   produceti  in  this  country,  we  shall 

into   a  vat,   the  surface   of  which   is,    when    about  likewise   enumerate   some   of    the    most   celebrated 

half  full,  sprinkled  with  a  little  salt  that  is  worked  kinds  prepared  on  the  continent, 

in  among  the  curd.     Tiie  vat  is  then  filled  up,  and  1.  ThePAR&iESAN  ciief.se  is  made  of  the  even- 

the   whole  mass   turned    two   or   three   times  in  it,  ing^s   milk,   after    having    been    skimmed     to     the 

the  edges  being  pared,  and   the  middle  rounded  up  morning  and  at  noon,  and  mixed  with  that  of   the 

at  each  turning.     At  length  the  curd  is  put  into  a  morning,      wiiich     has     likewise     been     previously 

cloth,   and   placed  in   the  press,    whence   it   is  car-  skimmed   at   noon.      The  whole  is    poured    into   a 

ried   to  the   shelves,   and   turned  generally   once   a  copper  cauldron,    resembling    an  inverted  bell,    ami 

day,  till  it  has  acquired  a  sufficient  degree  of  com.  sufipended  on  the  arm  of  a  lever,  so  as  to  be  moved 

pactness   to  enable   it  to  undergo    the  operation  of  otf  and  on  the  lire  at  pleasure.     In  this,   the    milk 

washing.  is   gradually    heated    to   the   temperature   of    about 

4.  Wiltshire  cheese.     The  milk  which  pro.  I '20  degrees,  when  it  is  removed  from  the  6re.    As 

duces  this  cheese    is    run,   as  it   comes  from    the  soon  as  it  has  subsided,  the  rennet,  in  a  small  bag, 

cow,  or  as  it  happens  to  be  lowered,  by  the  small  is   stei^ped  in   it ;  and,  being  occasionally  squeezed, 

quantity    of  skim-milk    mixed   with   it.     The   curd  a   sufficient   quantity  of  it    soon   passes     into    U»e 

is  first  broken  with  the  hand  and  dish,   care  being  milk,  which  is  then  well  stirred  and  left  to  coagu- 

taken  in   first  crushing  the  curd  to   let  the  whey  late.     In  the  course  of  an  hour,  the  coagulation  is 

run    off  gradually,   to   prevent    its  carrying    away  completed,  when    the   milk    is  again    put    over  the 

with  it  the  **  fat"   of  the  cowl.     For   thin  cheese,  fire,  and  raised  to  a  temperature  of  about  14&   do> 

the  curd  is  not  broken   so  fine  as  in   Gloucester,  grees:    and,  while  it  is  heating,  the  whole  mass  is 

shire ;    for   thick    cheese,  it  is  crushed   still   finer ;  briskly   agitated,    till    the   curd    separates   in    smaU 

and,  for  what  is  called  loaves,  it  is  in  a  manner  lumps.     Part  of  the  whey  is  then  taken  out,  and  a 

reduced   to  atoms.     The  whey  is   poured  of  as  it  little  saffron    added  to  the  remainder,  in    order  I0 

rises,   and  the  curd    pressed   down.     The  mass  of  colour   it.       When   the  curd  is   thus  broken    suf. 

curd  IB  then  pared  down  three  or  four  times  over,  ficiently    small,  nearly   the  whole  of  the   whey    ia 

in  slices  about  an  inch   thick,  in   order  to  extract  taken  out,   and    two    pailfuls  of  cold  water  poored 

all  the  whey  from   it,    pressed  and   scalded   in    a  in,    by  which  the  temperature  is  bwered,  ao  u  to 

similar    manner    to   the   Gloucester  cheese.     After  enable    the    dairy-man   to  collect     the  former,   by 

separating  the  whey,  the  curd  is,  in  some  dairies,  passing  a  cloth    beneath  it,  and  gathering  it  up  at 

rebroken,  and  salted  in  the  cowl ;  while  in  others,  the  comers.     The  curd  is  then  pressed  into  a  firamc 

it  is  taken  warm  out  of  the  liquor  and  salted  in  the  of  wood,    resembling    a    peck-measure    without  a 

vat:   thin  cheeses  being  placed,  with  a  small  hand-  bottom,  placed  on  a  solid  table,    and  covered  faj  a 

ful  of  salt,   in   one  layer;    thick    ones,   with    two  round  piece  of  wood,  with  a  great  stone  at  the  to|». 

small    lisndfuls,   in   two    layers ;    loaves,   vf'v.h   two  In  the  course  of  the  night  it  cools,  assumes  a  firm 

hindfuls,  in   three  or  four  layers;    the   salt  being  consistence,   and  the  whey  drains  oflU       The   next 

spread    and    rubbed    uniformly    among    the    curd,  day  one  side  is  salted,  and  on   the  succeeding  day 

Wiltshire  cheese  is  commonly  salted  twice  in  the  the  cheese  is  turned,    and  the  other  side  is  rubbed 

press,   where  it  remains  in  proportion  to  its  thick-  in  a  similar  manner.     This   operation  is  cootinutd 

ness ;  thin  cheeses  three  or  four  meals ;  thick  ones  for  about  forty  days,  when  the   outer  crust  of  tbe 

four  or  five ;  and  loaves  five  or  six.  cheese  is  pared  off,  the  fresh  surface  is  vamislied 

.*).  Cot  TEN  HAM  cuees'e.    The  superiority  of  with  linseed  oil,  the  convex  side  coloured  red,  and 

this  cheese,  both   in  delicacy  and  flavour,  is  not  as.  the  cheese  is  fit  for  use. 

cribed  to  any  particular  management  of  the  dairies,  'J,  Green  Swiss  cheese  appears  to  possess  no 

but  solely  to* the  fragrant  nature  of  the  herbage  on  the  other   peculiarity  than   that  derived    from    the  frs- 

commons.  grant  powder  of  the  common   meliot,  or  the  trifo- 

6.  Suffolk,  or  Skim  cheese.    The  curd  used  lium  melilotus  ofBcin.    L.,   which,    however,     its. 

in  making  this  cheese  is  ^'  broken  up'*  in  the  whey,  parts   to   it  a  strong  flavour,   rather  offensive  than 

which  is  poured  oflfas  soon  as  the  former  has  sub.  agreeable    to  most  persons:    hence  it   is  not  cal- 

sided ;  the   remainder  with  the  curd  being  thrown  culated  to  become  a  favourite  article  in  this  coua- 

into  a  coarse  strainer,  and  exposed  for  cooling,  is  try,  though  considerable  quantities  of  Swiss  cheese 

then   pressed   as   tightly  as  possible;    after  which,  are  annually  imported  for  the  tables  of  the  luxa- 

it  is  put  into  a  vat,  and  set  in  a  press  for  a  few  rious. 

minutes  to  discharge  the  remaining  whc}*.     When  3.  Dutch  ciiekse  is  likewise  prepared  ia  the 

ail  the  liquid  part  is  drained  ofti  the  curd  Is  taken  manner    gcrcrally  udopted    in    Chcabire,    with   ikii 

out,  again  broken  as  liucly  as  pvsb^blc,   salted  and  difiercncc,    that   the     Dutch,     instead     of    rcucci. 
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mke  OR  of  fpirit  of  Mdt.    Hence  th^r  cheese  not  being  expoftetl  to  the   nin»  it   is   aaid   (o   oxcct   fn 

4a\y  Kqnirei  ■  iharp  taline  lute*  liut  is  ateo  said  taste  the- best  sort  4nade  in  HoUand  ;   and   to  pos^ 

a  be  cxmpt  from  the  depredations  of  mites :    its  sess  the  additional  adrantage,  tliat   it  improves  with 

neb  bmery  qoality  must  be  ascribed  to  the  luxu-  age,  and  generates  no  Vfimin. — We  have  had   no 

raot  rcgitation  in  the  Low  Countries.  Opporluniiy  of  ascertaining  tlie  truth   of  this  boast- 

A.  WssTrHAUA    cuKBSs.     M.    Hochheimef,   a  ed  superiority,    and    candidly    submit  the   proGffcss 

Vrrmtn  author,  asserts,    ^*  that  it  is  preferred  in  to  the  decision  of  our  economical  readers. 

E^hwi  to  the  Dutch,  Swiss,  and  even  Parmesan  '   Preservation  of  Cheese. — Among  the  yarious  pro- 

r'nte.**    Having  hod    no  experience  of  its  taste,  ductions  of  the  vegetable   kingdom,  there  are  per- 

«e  no  only  give  an    account  of  the  manner  in  baps  none  better  calculated  for   this   purpose   than 

«hid  it  is  prepared.  the  following :    1 .  The   leaves  of  the  yellow  star  of 

Afkr  the  cream  is  removed  |rom  the  milk,  when  Bethlehem,  orniihogalum  loteum,  L. ;  2.  The 
aiia&4cid  state,  the  latter  is  placed  near  a  fire,  tutsan,  or  psrk.leaves,  hypericum  androsssmom, 
tpdotsDeoQsly  to  coagulate.  The  curd  is  then  put  L. ;  and  3.  The  tender  branches  of  the  common 
tato  a  eoarw  bag,  and  loaded  with  ponderous  birch  tree,  betula  alba,  L.  The  two  first  of 
itflOB  to  express  the  whey :  in  this  dry  state,  it  is  which,  in  particular,  have  from  experience  been 
rsited  between  thje  hands,  and  crumbled  into  an.  found  to  possess  considerable  antiseptic  pro- 
esipty  dean  mi  Ik- vat,  where  it  is  suffered  to  re-  perties.  They  ought,  however,  to  be  employed 
ma  from  three  to  eight  days,  according  as  the  only  when  moderately  dry,  in  which  slate  they 
cktie  ii  intended  to  be  strong  or  mild.  This  part  should  le  placed  upon,  or  at  the  sides  of,  the 
of  tbe  process  is  called  **  skinning,*'  or  more  pro-  cheese,  in  an  airy  situstion.  llie  twigs  of  the 
pniy,  mellowing ;  beeause  it  undergoes  the  putrid  birch  are  especially  useful  in  preventing  the  ra- 
it^ of  fennentation,  and  acquires  a  coat  or  akin  vages  of  mites. 

oa  tbe  top,  before  it  is  taken  odt  of  the  Tesael,  and  Hard  and  spoiled  cheese  may  be  restored  in  the 

besded  into  balls  or   cylinders,  with  tbe   addition  following  manner :  Take  four  ounces  of  pearUasb, 

cf  I  eooslderable  portion    of  caraways,  salt,     and  pour   sweet  white   wine    over  it,   till    the    mixture 

(boct;    or,    occasionally    a    small     quantity    of  ceases  to  effervesce.     Filtre  the  solution,  dip  into  it 

fpoadcd  pepper  and  etovea.      But,  if  it-  be  too  far  clean  linen  cloths,  cover  the  cheese  with  them,  and  pot 

tinactd  in  the  mellowing  process,  a  third  part  of  the  whole  into  a  cool  place  or  dry  cellar.     Repeat  this 

iicdi  cards,  likewise  crumbled    into   small  pieces,  process  every  day,  at  tbe  same  time  turning  the 

ii  nprradded,  to  prevent  or  correct  its  putrid  ten-  cheese ;   and,   if  necessary,  continue  it  for  several 

incT.   Ifl  short,  tbe  whole  mass  requires  a  pow-  .weeks :  thus,  the  hardest  and  most  insipid  cheese  has 

efcl  band  to  form  a  complete  anion  of  parts;  for  frequently  recovered  its  former  flavour. 

it  U  very  apt  to  eomipt,  when  imperfectly  knead-  Although  we  have  devoted  much   room  and  at- 

(i  Ai  tbe  pieces,   when  moulded,  are  of  small  tention  to  this  important  subject,  considered   in  an 

are,  sot  exceeding   three  or  four  ounces  each  in  economical  view,  we  shall  be  very  concise  on    the 

v^bt,  they  sdk.iD   dry   in   the  open  air,  and  are  physical   properties    of    cheese.       This    subfttance, 

tin  fit  for  use.     It  is,  however,  necessary  to  turn  being  the  coarsest  and    most   viscid    part  of    the 

kA  cfaaa  them,  aa  well   as   to  shift  their  places  milk,    is  digested   with  difficulty;     and     therefore 

cftry  dsy  vpon  a  board,  in  order  to  promote  their  calculated  only  for  the  more  vigorous  stomach  of 

ainirity.    After  being  nearly  dry,  they  are  some-  the  healthy  and  laborions.     Hence,    persons   of  a 

tfccf  (for  the  palate  of  epicures)  suspended   in   a  delicate  organization,   as  well  as  the  studious  and 

food.6rtf  chimney,  by  means  of  a  net,  for  several  sedentary,  ought  carefully  to  abstain  from  its  use ; 

*»ii  or  months :  and  both  their  taste  andHlavour  for,  when  eaten  new,  for  instance  cream- cheese,  it 

tfe  uid  to  be   remarkably  improved,  whether  kept  is  apt  to  disagree,  produce  rancid  eructations,    aiul 

c  1  dnr  air,  or  subjected  to  tbe  action  of  smoke.  impair  the  digestive  organs :  when  old,  it  has  a  re- 

3.  Potatoe  cheese.  There  are  three  varieties  markable  tendency  to  putrify  and  taint  the  breath, 

of  ibis  curious  article  prepared  in  Germany:  we  even  of  the   healthfuL     After  dinner  a  very  small 

i!»llt  however,    describe  only  that  sort  which  ap-  quantity  of  sound  old   cheese  may  dp  no  injury ; 

pin  Ii)   us  the  most  plausible. — ^l*he  liest  mealy  but  it  neither  assists  the  digestion  of  food,  nor  pro- 

ptatoes  are  selected  end  half  boiled  in  steam;   as,  duces  any   addiiional   nutriment,  when  the  vesstls 

t?  InrstJDg,   their    flavour  and  efficacy  are  dimi-  already    abound   with    alimentary    matter. — lastly, 

c^iiwd.     M'hcn   cool,    they  are  peeled  and  finely  we  advise  those  who  kndw  the  value  of  health,    and 

gwcd,  or  beat    into  a  pulp  with  a  wooden   pesile.  are  ensiled  to   procure  more   salutary  fuod,  never 

Tiifie  pttU  of  this   sof^  mass,   and  two   parU  of  to  make  a  meal   upon    bread    and  cheese    alune. 

«»wt   curd,    after    expressing  all  its  whey,     are  fVillich^s  Dom,  Ency, 

istsied  together,    and    allowed  to  stand   two  or  ^,,r»  r«oi^<^«vrn 

«M»days  in  warm,  and  four  or  five  days  in  cold,  CHE'KShCAKE.    *.    (troin   chceite    and 

wsiher.     Tbe  mixture   is.  then  formed  into  small  cake,)  A  cake  made  of  soft  curds  sugar  and 

?<vea,  Ske  those  of  Westphalia  cheese,  and  dried  batter, 

a  a  iimilar  manner.  CH  B'ESE MONGER.  9.  One  who  deals  in 

"^But,"  says  M.  Hocbheimer,   "if  you  wish  to  cheese  (Ben  JonMon), 

poeore  a  more  delicious  poUtoe-cheese.  lake  only  CHE' ESE  PRESS.  *.  The  press  in  ivliich 

<ve  put  of  potatoes,  and  three  of  the  curd  made  jbe  curds  are  pressed  {Gay). 

rfiboep-s  miUc;  let  the  Imeaded  mass  remain  three  CHEKSE     RENNET,    in   botany.      Sec 

orloar  days  m  a  vat,  to  become  mellow;  then  put  (Ja»  .  ,it»i 

titniiifn  of  it,  one  iach  high,  into  a  small  firkin,        /<ui.vu*'ci7ir  A^r  -  tu^  .„^..j«-.  « '^  -i  •  i 

itww  a  few  Wac   flowers,  or  camwavs  and  maci  CHb'ESEVAT.t.  The  wooden  case  in  wlncU 

o»«U;  spread  a  little  (resh  butter,  about  the  sixe  the  curds  are  presaed  into  cheese  (^^ 

of  i  walaut,  over  tbese  aromatics;  then  form   an,  ^^,"*^  *rJv*'  Having  the  nature  or  lorn^ 

oiber  layer,  repeat   the  same   mode  of  seasoning  of  cheese  {.^rbuthnot), 

toe  chcwe,   and    proceed  in  a  similar  manner  to  CHEK  O'OiUVRE.    See  Mabtbr-pibcic. 

tbe  top  of  the  vessel.     When  this  cheese  has  been  CH  El  RAN  THUS,  (ckeiranthus^  X'^r«*^»(« 

^14  for  some  days  in   a  dry  airy  place,    without  fromx^^fi  a  hand,  andai^or,  a  flower  :  so  named 
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^  «;<>'«»ua(.'L  Co  the  fingers  caria ;  foliis  cordatis  angalatis  petiolatis  caale 

i.^.i«*.     ^tvK-k:  July-  unifloro,  of    Linn^as,  are  used  medicinallj. 

^v«.'4>>  o»  ilie  cliiss  tetra-  The  furmer  as  antiscorbutics,  and  the  latter  a» 

.,  t.  .«.k.  vici  tti  with  a  ghindu-  specifics,  against  the  piles,  applied  in  the  form 

.i   >.».sr ,  V  .4l\  \  closed  ;  two  of  of  poultices. 

..    »t     hc'hase:   seeds  flat.        CHELMSFORD,    the    county    town    of 

...   M.t.tvivd   over    Europe,  Essex,  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley,  at  the 

\ •i\.  tiicU  two  or  three  are  confluenceof  the  rivers  Chelmer  and  Can.    It 

uu  country.  Those  chiefly  contained  in  1800  about  3755  inhabitants:  it 

iic:  has  a  market  on  Fridays.    Lat.  51. 43  N.  Lon. 

1     .  ,  .    .,  ui    ten   weeks    stock  ;  with  0. 33  E. 

,    .  ...4US   slightly  toothed,   obtuse,         CHELONE.     In  botany,  a  genus  of  tiie 

,    .  ,       .    .^  u  .  I  \  lindricul,  acute  at  top;  stem  class  didynamia,  order  angiospermia.    Calyx 

.,    '.  iVuiN  i'umrginate.  five-leaved  ;  corol  ringent,  inflated  ;  rudiment 

(       ,ti  iM,  oi  common  wall-flower;  leaves  of  a  fifth  filament  between  the  upper  stamens 

.  »  t ,  u  11 U',  glabrous ;  stem  shrubby  with  glabrous ;  capsule  two-celled.     Four  species ; 

.  u  'M.iiulu^N.    The  flowers  of  this  species  all  American,  herbaceous  flowery  perennials; 

I     ..utttii  tiiicd  insomedispensatories,aspos-  hardy  and  propaerable  by  seeds  in  most  soils. 

...  ill  M  iiuH  und  deobstruent  virtues.  They        CAELONITES,  a  stone  said  to  be  foand  in 

I. . . .   4  ititMlii.iti'ly  strong,  pleasant sniell,and a  tlie  Indian  tortoises,  and  to  have  the  faculty  of 

.. .    ..  I. ui,  bitter  and  somewhat  pungent  taste,  resisting  poison.     The  word  is  formed  from 

i   \    iiiiduus,  or  hoary  cheiranthus.     This  x'^^^^*  a  tortoise.    Some  confound  the  chelo- 

i«  itti  t  oktmiou  btock-gillyflower  of  the  gardens,  nites  with  the  bufonites,  or  toad-stones. 

I I  IN  a  itativeof  Spain,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  CHELSEA,  a  large  and  populous  village  of 
1 1 » V  i'ltlius  obtuse,  hoary  ;  siliques  truncate  at  Middlcse>^,  seated  on  the  river  Thames,  about 
lt.|i,  liimpieKHed  ;  stem  somewhat  shrubby.  a  mile  W,  of  Westminster,  remarkable  for  a 

'1  hii  two  last  are  very  hardy  ever-green  bien-  magnificent  hospital  for  invalids.   Here  is  also 

itiaU    or  perennials;    but  the  first  being  an  a  large  physic  garden,  belonging  to  tlie  com- 

mtiiUfil,  mutt  he  continued  by  seeds  sown  every  pany  of  apothecaries  of  London,  which  covers 

>iai|  and  even  the  two  last  from  their  pro-  almost  four  acres  of  ground, 
iiubiiy  to  degenerate,  can  only  be  preserved  in         Chelsea      hospital,     a    noble    edifice 

nil  litauty  by  annual  supply.  The  seeds  should  which  was  built  by  Charles  11.  on  his  restora- 

hi!  ( hunen  from  such  flowers  as  have  five,  six,  tion,  and  afterwards  improved  by  his  successor 

III  mute  petals;  or  from  such  as  prow  near  James  if.  Non-commissione'l  officers  and 
difuMe  flowers.  When  fine  doubles  of  the  private  men,  who  have  been  wounded  or 
I  \k  n  Uihi  kinds  are  obtained,  they  may  be  multi-  maimed  in  the  service,  are  entitled  to  the  bene- 
|illi'd  by  iilips  from  the  old  plant.  fit  of  this  hospital.    There  are  in  and  out-pen> 

CHImTORE,  or  OuDiPouR,  one  of  the  sioners  belonging  to  the  establishmcnr,and  the 

IfHMtipal  of  the  Kagpoor  states  in  Hindustan  provisions  of  it  extend  to  the  militia  under  the 

'ropfr.    It  lies  between  24  and  28  N.  lat.  and  following  restrictions;    sergeants  who  ha\e 

i*  Irihntary  to  the  Mahrattas.     its  chief  town  served  fifteen  years,  and  corporator  drummers 

lu'dfH  the  same  name,  and  is  situated  in  Lat.  who  have  served  twenty,  may  be  recoinmendeti 

V/>,  21  N.     Lon*  7i.  50  E.  to  the  bounty.  Sergeants  on  the  establishment 

il'flEL.E  CANCRORUM.    See  Cancer,  may  likewise  receive  that  allowance,  with  their 

CIIELIDOXKii^    IXSCL^^,    in    ancient  pay  in  the  militia.     But  sergeants  who  have 

geography,  rocks  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  been  appointed  subsequent  to  the  passing  of 

upon  the  coast  of  Lycia  in  Asia  Minor.  the  26tn  of  George  III.  are  not  entitled  to  it 

CJJELIDONl  CM,(cAe/i(/oniiiw,  (x«^*?<wt»oi';  under  twenty  years  service, 
from  x'»^'>^>  the  swallow.     1 1  is  so  named  from         CllELTl^NHAM,    a   town  of    England, 

Mn  opinion,  that  it  was  pointed  out  as  useful  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  celebrated  lor 

tor  the  eyes  by  swallows,  who  are  said  to  open  its  medicinal  waters,  and  within  a  few  years 

Ihp  eyes' of  their  young  by  it;  or  because  it  become  a  place  of  great  summer  resort:  and 

hlosteoms  about  the  time  tvhen  swallows  ap-  often  honoured  with  the  residence  of  the  roy:il 

p4'ar.   xoAioyicy  fxiya).   Celandine.    In  botany,  family.  It  has  a  weekly  market  on  Thursdays. 

M  gi^nus  of  the  class  polyandria,  order  mono-  Lat.  51.  55  N.     Lon.  2.  21  W. 

f>hia.    Calyx  two-leaved;   petals    four;  si-         Cheltenham  water.      A  mineral  saline 

tijiii*  superior,  two-vah  ed,  one-celled,  linear ;  water  ;  the  greater  part  of  whose  salts  are  of  a 

»*'«mJa  numerous,  crested.     It  is  found  wild  on  purgative  kind.   It  is  also  one  of  the  strongest 

ttie  wastes  of  our  own  country.    The  herb  and  chalybeatcs.     The  iron  is  suspended  entirely 

i*Hji  of  this  plant  have  a  laint,  unpleasant  by  the  carbonic  acid,  of  which  gas  the  water 

hmW,  and  a  bitter,  acrid,  durable  taste,  which  contains  about  an  eighth  of  its  biilk  ;  but  from 

i»  stronger  in  the  roots  than  the  leaves    They  the  abundance  of  earthy  carbonats  and  oxyd 

sf «'  rcrommended  in  icterus,  cachexy  chlorosis,  of  iron,  not  much  oHt  is  nncorobined.     CheU 

dr</OAif»,  Lc,  This  herb  should  be  administered  tenham  water  is  used  with  considerable  benefit 

•vith  raution,  as  it  is  liable  to  irritate  the  sto-  in  a  number  of  diseases,  especially  of  the  cbro- 

i  bowels.  nic  kind,  and  many  of  them  highly  difficult  of 

^niOM     MiNui.     Pile-wort.     The  cure  ;  in  glandular  obstractions,  and  especiail/ 

root  of  this  plant,  ranunculus  fi-  those  that  aflfect  the  liver  and  the  other  organa 
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connerted  irith  the  fanetions  of  the  alimentary  mn — planted  •  vineyard,  and  dmk  of  the  wfne.** 

canal,  and  in  scorbatic  eraptions  of  the  skin.  Oen.  ix.  uo,  91.    That  the  liquor  which  No«h  dnnk 

For  a  complete  analysii  of  tiiia  vrater,  as  well  ^^  !>•«*«'  through  Uie  fermentire  procen,  appear* 

a<  for  a  description  of  some  of  the  interesting  «»"*«>^  f">^    *^  «®«*    »*   produced  upon    him « 

5ceiierv  ahoirt  Cheltenham,   the   reader  may  ^"^  »*^  unfenncoted  juice  of  ihe  grape  has  not  the 

conMiftMr.  Accum's  paper  in  Nos.  121  and  fT^^    i  iotoxicatlnx.      But   Ihough    w^m^    of 

Itl  of  the  Philosophical  Maxaiine.  ^T^H^,  1  "^^    t  "°V    ^^Z      .!!I7 

i'*iiL>/r  V       /  L^i     V    ^-    \     'HI       1         r  **■*  koowD  at  these  early   periods,  and    probably 

li. H:  u% '•  ^''x*'''' ^**"'^     riie  clawr  of  a  y^^^  ^^^  ,^^  f^,,  were  uliconnected  wiVb  each 

*  iiu  J?  \J^^^*^)-  .  .     ,  .  ,  other,   no    arrangemenU   were  attempted    of   these 

LHbLYS,  an  ancient  musical  instroment  of  gcaitered  portionr  of  knowledge,  no  general  princi- 

the  pulsative  kind.  p|«t  were  establUhed,  nor  aay  raiMoal  deductions 

(.•HEMICAU  relatinfi^  to  cliemistry.  formed. 

CHBMIN   CKEUX,  a  hollotr  way.     See        In  different  penodi  of  its  progress  tho   subject 

Ratin.  we  are  now  coosideriog    received    ditferent    appeU 

CHEMISE,  tiie  French  word  for  that  article  l^ons,  eiiber  according  to  the  objecU  to  which  H 

of  linen  under  dress  which  when  worn  bv  men  "M***  »»■??«"  to  be  apiilied,  the  circumatances  with 

is  called  a  shirt,  bv  women  a  shift.     Seine  few  •>'«!>  *"  ~  connected,  or  the  whims  and  caprices 

modern  En;rlish  ladies,  wilhanaffected  Mincam-  2f. '*»?f  ^.  ''*'°7  /^^^  ^'^^  ^V^  '^'^'  ,•• 

:.i..^.>    r  Jii-  .  •  ..  *!.    *    ^     1  ^  The  hermetic  and  tnsmecistic  art  hat  been  ain>iied 

uhnessofdeicacy  restrict  the  term  always  so  ^  ehemllor,  from  UenJes  or  Mercury.  otheArise 

as  to  denote  the  article  of  female  dress  rAcurne  ^.j,^   jhoth  ;    and    from    Hermes    Triamegistus, 

defenuntf  but  as  every  one  knows  what  they  otherwise  called   SiplKias;    both    kings  of   Kgypt, 

mean  by  the  expression,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  whom  the  invenUon  of  the  art  has  been  sue 

why  every  one  should  not  know  what  they  cessively  ascribed,  though  appsrenUy  without  mocb 

mean,  we  recommend  the  use  of  the  old  Englisn  propriety,  otherwise  than  as  rettorers  or  improvers, 

term,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  correspond-  H.  A  very  ancient  Greek  denomination  is  voniTiyii, 

iog  French  word.  or  munmcn  vixn  the   founding    or    creative    art. 

Chemise,  in    fortification,  tho  wall   with  {Mitndi    vim    ^jftriw);    whence,    according    to 

which  a  baation,  or  any  other  bulwark  of  earth,  ^oaimus,    the   chemiu    hlmnelf   waa   denominated 

is  lined  for  its  irreater  support  and  strenirth :  ••'^f*  /«^^'  rff.cior^  eondiior,  creator,  a  mouUer, 

or  it  is  tlie  solidity  of  the  wall  from  the  talus  '-^cator,  founder^or  creator:  ^"J' J«?   •    "H^^ 

to  the  itonr.mir  descnpuve  term  been  since  invented  to  the  present 

P*;  V^~l"^c^    \  c  r  1  .1  hour;    excepttog   ti»at,  as   the    ssroc  Greek    word 

CHEiiitE    (Pire),    a    piece  of  Itnen^loth,  ^  'equal^^PpKed  to  the  creative  art  of  poetry. 

Steeped  in  a  composition  of  oil  of  petrol,  cam-  ^^j^,,  has   litSally  descended    to    oartelves,  tome 

pUor,  and  other  combustible  matters,  used  at  confusion  might  retuli  from  iu  double  refcreoc*  and 

sea,  to  set  fire  to  an  enemy's  vessel.  application.      It    is   curious,  however,  to  observe, 

CHEMISTRY  has  been  so  often  and  so  va-  that  in  one  extensive  and  very  important  branch 

riously  defined,  that  it  is  perhapa  nearly  as  difficult  of  cbemistr}-,   that   of  the  founder,  we  still  retsin 

to  reconcile  with   each  other  the  definitions  which  the  originsl  idea.    3.   It  was  alio  termed  chryso- 

kare  been  given  as  to  determine  which  is  best.     In  poiesis,  and  the  artists  cbrysopoietai,  or  goM  makers, 

our  opinion  the  fieU  is  sttU  open ;  and  we  shall  there-  4.  Fyrotecbnia,  or  the  art  of  fire,  i»  alK>  a  title 

fore  at  once  proceed  to  observe  that  chemistry  is  the  of   early  adoption,    because    the    first    sod    almost 

trt  or  science  of  decompounding,  and  recombining  the  only  operations  of  chemistry   were   performed 

natter  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  elective  attraction,  by  fire.     5.   The  Arabs  gave  it  the  name  of  al- 

Thtt  definition  embraces  the  whole  range  of  the  objects  cbemia  or  alchrmy   as  though  of  divine  origin,   or 

aod  experiments  upon  which  chemistry  is  employed—  as  worthy  of  a  descent  from  liearen.     (For  which 

the  means  it  makes  use  of,  and  the  end  it  has  in  see  tiie  article  Alciiumt.)    The  sra  of  this  term, 

▼in'.  according    to  Boerhsavc,   is   fixed    St    sbout    four 

nUiory  of  ChemiHry.  hundred  years  sfier  Clirist.      6.    Psrac^-Uus  styles 

Qicmistry  then,  like  msny  other  branches  of  phy-  it  the  hyiopic  art,  from  that  passage  in  the  Psalms 

sicf,  is  to  be  regarded  both   as  an  art  and  as  a  .^purge  me  with  hyssop  and  I  slisU  be  clean,  Pa. 

science.      As  an  art  it  has  existed,   with  greater  li. ;  and  the  epithet  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by 

or  less  approaches  to  perfection,  alrooit  ever  since  this    eccentric  man,  because   chemistry  purifies   or 

the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  cleanses  metals.      7.   The  spacyrio   art,  f.om   two 

record;   but  It  does  not  appear  to  have  assumed  Greek  wrrds  signifying  to  n'parate  and  to  unite, 

a  scientific  form  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  8.    Metallurtiy,    from    iU    use    in    separating    and 

ceainry.      The  varioua  wants  of  man,  even  from  working  nittaU.     9.  Dociinasia,   or  the  art  of  as- 

thc  firft  ages  of  the  worU,  naturally  impelled  him  saying  n^etals,  and  metallic  ores.    To  these  might 

to  attempt   an  altention  in    the  form    of   certain  be    added   varioos    other   names,    expressing    some 

bodies,  to  adapt  them  to  his  purposes ;  and  accord-  particular  use  to  which,  at  difiereot  periods,  it  has 

io^ly  we  find  that  a  knowledge  of  the  most  important  been    applied,   as   batntechny,  lithurgy,   phlogurpy, 

of  the  nctala,   and  a  rude  outline  of  meUilurgy,  &c.   &c     The    etymology   of   Its    present    name, 

may  be  traced  to  the  highest  antiquity ;  for  we  read  chemistry,  has  been    a  subject   of  very  diversitied 

is  the  Mosaic  bisiory.  Gen.  iv.  32,  that  Tubal-cain,  conjecture  and  opinion ;  aome  deriving  it  from  the 

who  was  the  son  of  t4inieefa  aod  Zillah,  was  '*  sn  Hebrew  chaman  or  haman,  a  mystery,  whose  radix 

iastnictor  of  eveiy  artificer  in  brass  and  iron.**    The  is  cham ;   others  from  the  ancient  name  of  BgypC 

nuking  of  wine  alao,  which  b  obviously  a  chemical  cham  or  chcmi,  from  Ham  or  Cham  the  son  of 

process,  is  an  inventkm  not  much  posterior  to  the  Noah,  by  whom  Africa  waa  peopled  after  the  do* 

art  of  woikiiw  metala,  since  we  arc  infonned  that  luge;   while  Bochart   deducea  it  from  the  Arabic 

loon  after  the  flood  **  Noah  began  to  be  an  husband-  chcma  or  kcma,  to  bale.    We  shall  p«i  ovar  the 
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fabulous  derivation  of  those  who  make  the  discoveries  make  for  them  to  worship,  reduced  it  to  an  iro* 
of  the  myslcriea  of  chemistry  (^n.^a)  to  have  been  palpable  powder,  ond  rendered  it  potaMe.  Udi 
the  preiium  amoris  which  angels  paid  to  the  daugh-  this  specimen  has  been  overrated,  by  these  »ha 
ters  of  men,  as  too  fanciful  to  agree  with  sober  Iiave  quoted  it  to  prove  the  astonishing  proficiLiicy 
ref!eciion  or  authentic  history.  The  earliest  writings  of  the  Kgyptians  and  of  Moses  in  chemical  knor. 
to  which  the  word  chenii&try  itself  cm  be  traced  are  ledge  and  practice.  •'  If,"  says  Dr.  Watson,  **  Mow's 
those  of  Plutarch  (see  Buerhaave^s  history),  the  had  really  reduced  the  gold  of  which  the  calf  rco- 
hi^orian,  who  uses  it  as  one  of  the  sacred  names  of  sisted  into  ashes,  by  calcining  it  in  the  fire,  or 
£gypt ;  and  the  first  time  it  occurs  as  denoting  the  made  it  any  other  way  soluble  in  water,  this  in- 
art  «'e  are  speaking  of,  is  in  a  Greek  manuscript  of  stance  would  have  been  greatly  in  point;  but  neither 
Zozimus  the  Panopolitan,  who  appears  to  have  lived  in  Exodus  nor  in  Deuteronomy,  where  the  fact 
in  the  fourth  century.  is  mentioned,   is  there  any  thing   said   of  its  being 

To   return   to   the  history.      From   tlse  time  of  dissolved  in  water.     The  enemies  of  revelation,  on 

Tubal>caitt  (who  is  supposed   to   be  the  same  per-  the  other  hand,  conceiving  it   to  be  impossible  to 

son    as    was    afterwards    deified    by    the    heathens  calcine  gold,  or  to  render  it  potable,  have  prodncpd 

under  the  name  of  Vtdcan),  to  that  of  Noah  and  this  account  as  containing  a  proof  of  the  want  of 

the  flood,  we  meet   with  no  particular  account,  in  veracity  in  the  sacred  historian.     Both   ndea  secio 

the  sacred   writings,   of  any  thing  relating   to  our  to  be  in  an  error;  Stahl  and  ether  chemists  have 

subject;  though    we  may    certainly   infer  from   the  shown    that   it  is  possible  to   make    gold    potable, 

circumstance  of  building  the  ark,   and  the  plan  of  but   we  have  no    reason    to   conclude    that   Mosts 

its  construction,    that   Noah    was    acquainlnl    with  either  used  the  process  of  Stahl,  or  any  other  cbe- 

many  of  the  discoveries  and  arts  of  the  preceding  mical   means  for  effecting  the  purpose  intended'-^ 

ages.      Indeed,   there  can   be    little  doubt   that  in  He  took  the  calf  which  they  had  made,  aod  burnt 

the  space  of  1656  years,  from  the  creation  of  the  it  in  the  6re,  and  ground  ti  to  powder,  and  strewed 

world  to  the  deluge,  a  great  variety  of  economical  it  upon  the  water,  and  made  the  cfaikiren  of  Israel 

studies  must  have  been    carried   to  a  very  coosi-  to  drink   of  it.   Exodus   xxxii.  20.      Here   is   not 

derable  degree  of  perfection.      The  knowledge    of  the  least  intimation  given  of  the  gold  having  been 

many   of   these    perished,    perhaps,   with    the    vie-  dissolved,   chemically  speaking,    in    water;    it    was 

tims  of   divine  wrath:    it  being    scarcely  possible  stamped  and  ground,  or,  as  the  Arabic  and  Syriae 

for   that  single  family  which   escaped    the  general  versions  have  it,  filed  into  a  fine  dust,  and  thrown 

ruin  to  have  either  practised  or  been   even   super-  into  the  river  of  which  the  children  of  Israel  used 

ficially  ac(]uainted    with    th«n    all.      The  wine    of  to  drink:  part  of  the  gold  would  remain,  Dotwitb. 

which   Noah   drank   after  the  deluge  has  been   al-  standing  its  greater  specific  gravity,  suspended  for 

ready   mentioned:    from   this    period    the  scripture  a  time  (as  happens  In  the  washing  of  copper  and 

history  furnishes  us  with  various  intimations,  more  lead  oies),  and  might  be  swallowed  in  drinking  the 

or   less  distinct,   of  the  progress   of  the  atts — as,  water ;   the   rest  would  sink  to  the  bottom,   or  be 

tlie  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel;    the  ^^  bread  carried  away  by  the  flux  of  the  stream.**     Chem.  Ej*, 

and  wine**  of  Melchizedek ;  the  gold  and  silver  of  vol.  i. 

Abraham ;    the    4U0    shekels    of   silver,    "  current  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Kgjrptisns 

money    with    the    merchant**    nhich    he    gave    to  had   very  much    advanced    the   art   of  chemistry  ia 

£;)}iron  for  the  field  of  Machpelaii,  and  the  scales  many  of  its   most   essential   operations;    and  tkertr 

or   balance   employed    in   weighing   them ;    the   pit-  is    great    reason    to   believe    that    from    them    the 

cher  of  Kebdcah,  ard  the  ear-rings,   bracelets,  and  Israelites    obtained   a    knowledge    of    various    pro- 

Je«'els,  which  Abrnhanrs  servant  presented  to  her;  cesses    which    they    afterwards     employed     in     the 

ciie   oil    which   Jacob    poured    upon    the    stone   at  structure    of   the    ark    and    tabernacle,    with    their 

Bt'thel ;   and   other   instances   reocirded   in   different  ornaments,    and    in    the    making  of  Aaroo*s  gar. 

chapters  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  frotn   the  eleventh  ments,    breast»plate,    &c  ;  all    which    clearly   iodi- 

to   the  thirty-fifih   inclusive.     Pursuing  the  history  cate  the  existence  of  such   arts  as  those  of  roaui^ 

of  Jacob  and  his  family,  we  learn,  that  when  Jo-  factoring     metals:    of  weaving    doth;     of    dyin^ 

seph,  who  had  been   sold   captive   by   his   brethren,  leather   red,    and   linen   blue,    purple,   and   scarlet; 

was  advanced  by  Pharaoh    to   the   highest   post  of  of    distinguishing    precious    stones    and    engrarin^ 

honour,  he  was  <*  arrayed  in  vestures  of  fine  linen,*'  upon    them ;    which,   with   several  others  conne^rd 

and  had  *^  a  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck,**  Gen.  with   them,   appear  to   have  been   practised  at  thai 

xli.    4'2 ;    that   when   Joseph's   brethren    had  been  time  in  a  very  eminent  degree, 

the  second   time  to  Egypt   to   buy  food,  and  wjre  Ihe   early   parts    of  the    sacred    history   ha%-irg 

about  to   return,  his   "  silver   cup,'*   Gen.    xli  v.    i?,  furnished   us   with   the  detached  notices   of  cbenu- 

was  secreted  in  the  sack  of  his  brother  Benjamin  ;  cal    inventions,   which   we    have    incorporated   w;iL 

plainly  intimating  that  the   Egyptians   were   skilled  the  preceding   remarks,  leave  us  to  pursue  the  in- 

io   the  manufacturing  of  metals.      We  learn    also  quiry    through    other     channels*      It    ought     not, 

that  they  were  acquainted  in   some    measure  with  however,  to  be  omitted  here,  that  the  PboraicianA, 

medicinal    chemistry,    and    in    particular    that    the  who   were  descendants  of   Sidon   the    ton   of  C«» 

art  of  embalming  bodies  was  familiar  to   them ;  for  naan,    were    acquainted    with    the  art    of   tinging 

we  are  informed  that  Joseph  commanded  the  *'  phy-  garments  with   a  purple-coloured  matter,  produced 

sicians  to  embalm   his  father,**   Gen.  1.   2,   3,  and  by  a  species  of  shell- fish.    Hie  invention  of  glass* 

the  mourning  that  was  customary  on  these  occasions  artificial   gems,    perfumes,    and    balsams,    has  als« 

is  even  distinctly  specified  as  to  the  time  of  its  con-  been    ascribed    to    them :    and   some  writera  have 

tiouanee.  supposed  that  the  Carthaginians  and   Greeks  sucw 

In   **all    the  wisdom    of  these    people,   Moses  cessively  derived  their    chemical   knowledge    from 

was    instructed ;     and    an    exhibition    of   his    skill  the  Phcenicians,  and  that  it  afterwards  descended 

took   place  In    the   wilderness,  after    the  departure  from   the   Greeks   to   tlie  Romans.     (See  English 

of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,   when   he  burnt  the  Encyclopedia— Phcewicia.)     ladeed.  it  ia  cvtdeol 

golden  calf  which    they  had   instigated    Aaron    to  from  the  services  which  UiraiP)  king  of  l^re,  the 
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dpital  of  Pboeniria,  rendered  to  Soloinoa  when  he  vis  number  of  tneU  on  chemistry,  v)iicfa«  however,  were 
tbout  to  boild  the  temple,  that  these  people  were  well  never  published ;  but  being  coocesled  in  the  French 
skilled  in  working  meials,  djing  and  engrsWng,  and  kiog*t  librarjTi  were  st  length  discoTeted  by  Scaliger, 
thtt  they  particularly  ekccUed  In  hewing  timber  and  by  whom  they  were  reed,  and  afterwards  by  Borri. 
stones  for  building.  (See  I  Kings  v.  6.  and  17. —  chiut,  Cooringius*  and  others.  To  Zozimus  sue 
Ibid  rii.  14 — 40.  2-  Cbron.  il  7 — 14.)     Of  the  early     ceeded  Garcus,  Anastauus,  and  many  other  Greelc 

leiming  of  the  Gredcs,  Plato,  does  not  seem  to  have  writers,  chiefly  monks,  of  most  of  whom  we  know 

entertaioed  a  very  high  opinion ;  for  he  introduces  an  little,  except  that  their  mattuscr^pts  are  preserved  in 

Egyptian  priest  addressai^  Solon  in  this  language,  the  great  libraries  of  ftomsk  Venice,  and  PSris.     At 

^•«  You  Grecians  are  ever  children,havingno  know*  length,  chcmistiy  having  been  driven  by  the  hand  of 

ledge  of  antiquity,  nor  antiquity  of  knowledge*'  persecution,  the  revolutions  of  empires,  and  the  horrors 

After  all,  then,  Egypt  is  the  country  which  must  of  war,  from  Egypt,  Greece*  and  other  covntries,  took 

be  r^arded  as  the  earnest  and  the  chici',  though  not  refuge  in  Arabia,  where  it  was  for  a  long  time  cuU 

the  exclusive,  nursery  of  ancient  learning  and  thearu;  ti rated  with  great  assiduity,  and,  in  many  cases,  with 

riwniistry,  in  particular,  was  much  cultivated  there,  cousideraUe  suceen. 

vlieo  other  branches  of  knowledge  had  parsed  into        We  now  approach  the  reign  of  alchemy,  ao  called 

other  piruof  the  world,  and  so  much  did  the  Egyptians  by  the  Arabiana,  either  to  denote  the  grandeur  of 

renerste  this  favourite  object  of  their  pursuit,  that  iu  olject,  or  to  ezpresa  the  presumption  and  conceit 

Herodotos  assures  us  that  they  had  a  temple  in  the  of  those  who  pursued  it.     The  word  is  compounded 

city  of  Memphis  consecrated  to  Vulcan,  whom  they  of  the  Arabic  particle  al  (the)  and  chemia^  denoting 

honoured  as  the  inventor  of  fire.    The  elder  Pliny,  excellence  and  superiority ;  or  otherwise,  aa  some 

who  Ihred  euiy  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  authors  Imagine,  of  alchp^  heavenly,  and  mo,  like ; 

en,  and  who  wrote  a  very  elaborate  work  on  natural  that  is  something  god-like  or  divine.     The  objecta 

hiitory,  in  thirty-seven  books,  when  speaking  of  the  of  alchemy  are  twofold :     1.  The  art  of  making  gold 

four  pCTiods  of  learning  which  had  preceded  the  limes  from  any  other  metal,  including  the  search  after  the 

io  vbich  he  lived,  reckon*  the  Bgyptian  the  first,  as-  philosopher*s  stone,  whidi  was  to  aflect  this  transmu. 

ngving  io  it  tbe  precedency  of  all  other  nations.     We  ut:on ;  and,  *>.  the  discovery  of  an  universal  medicine 

hive  already  mentioned  two  Bgyptian  phiiosophcrs»  for  the  cure  of  all  diseases  to  which  the  human  body 

Thpth  and  Slpboas,  bearing  the  common  aumane  is  liable.     The  first  of  these  objects  preceded  the 

of  Hermes  or  3Iercury,  of  whom  it  is  difflcnlt  to  say  other    by  many    centuries.     Whether    the    Greeks 

more  than  that  their  history  is  so  mingled  with  my-  invented,  cr  received  from  the  Egyptians,  the  doc- 

tboloj^  and  &ble  as  ta  render  it  doubtful  how  far  the  trine  concerning   the    transmutation  of   metals,   or 

accoontswe  have  of  them  are  to  be  considered  as  an*  whether  the  Arabians  were  the  first  who  professed 

theotic.    The  latter  Hermes  is  said  to  have  lived  it,  Dr.  Watsm  thinks  is  uncertsin;  but  Boerbaave 

^(K)  vars  after  the  other,  snd  1900  before  Jesus  produces  s   passage  from   if'neas    Garaeus,  before 

Christ;  and  to  have  written  a  great  number  of  liooks  mentioned,  implying  that  the  Greeks  were  in  pos- 

00  natural  phibsophy,  though  it  bas  been  asserted  session  of  tlie  srt  before  any  traces  of  it  can  be  dis- 

that  many  of  these  were  composed  by  persons  as-  covered  among  the  Arabians      *'  Such,**   says,  he^ 

somlng  the  name  of  Hermes,  as  in  those  times  waa  *^  as  are  skilled  in  the  ways  of  nature,  can  take  silver 

Dot  unfrcquently  the  case.    Democritus  of  Abdera,  and  tin,  and,  changing  their  former  nature,  mal(e 

ia  Thrace,  who  lived  about  500  years  before  Christ,  them   into  gold  ;'*  though   whether  he  asserts  this 

tnTcUed  into   Egypt,  Cbaldcs,  Persia,  &c.  and  is  of  his  contemporaries,  or  their  predecess^irs,  is  by  no 

said    IO    have    gained  some  skill  in   ehemistiy  in  meana  certain.     Be  this,   however,  as  it  may,  the 

the  first  of  these  countries.    Though  the  son  of  a  passion  for  mAing  gold,  either  by  the  transmutation 

inan  vhose  opulence    h»d    enabled    him   to  enter-  of  other  metals   into  this,  or    by   perfecting    that 

tain    Xerxes    and    all  his  attendants,    he  returned  ooction  which  the  alchemists  ftncied  to  be  going  on 

verv  poor  into   hia  native  country,  where  he  was  In  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  by  the  application  of 

kindly  received,  however,  by  his   brother  Damas.  that  all-powerful   stone,   whose  fancied  virtues  they 

SM.    Retiring  to  a  garden  near  the  walls  of  his  extolled  so  highly,  was  continued  for  many  centuries, 

native  city,  he  employed  himself  in  the  study  of  plants  notwithstanding  the    failures,    the   disappointments, 

and  precious  stones,  and  either  bid  the  foundation,  and   the  losses    which    those  who   gave  way  to  it 

or   VCTT  considerably  advanced  the  superstructure,  uniformly  sustained     This    delusion,   which   seems 

of  the'  atomic    philosophy,    which    was    perfected  to  have  commenced  at  least  as  early  as  the  fourth 

ahottt  two  centttriea  afterwards  by  Epicurus.     Pliny  century,  appears  to  hare  reached  its  greatest  height 

vas   so  amnxed    at  the   great    knowledge    Demo-  about    the    eleventh  or   twelfth,  and  continued   to 

critas  had  acquired,  that  he  considered  it   as    mi-  prevail    with    unsbalcil    energy    till   the  aixteenth, 

raeulous  when  Kircher,  Cnnringiua,  and  others,  successfully 

A  considerable  interval  sow  Ukes  place  In  our  opposed  it.    Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen. 

history,  which  we  csn  no  otherwise  fill  up  than  by  m^y^    an    addition    waa   made  to    the  reveriea    of 

observing   that  it  is  very    probable   the    Egyptian  alchemy  l»y  the  renowned  Paracelsus,  a  Swiss  phy- 

pricsu  oootmued  to  practise  the  various  chemical  aidan,  who,  having  substituted  with  good  eflrct  che- 

arts  which  had  been  long  understood  in  that  nation,  qJ^)    preparationa   in    the   pUre    of  the    Galenic 

uoiil    the    Roman    emperor,    Dioclesian,  who  had  pharmacy  then  in  use,  and  having  performed  many 

conquered  tbero,  ordered  their  books  to  be  burnt,  astonishing  cures,  asserted  not  only  tbe  possibility 

in  the  thifd  century  after  Christ,  that  lie  might,  gf  preparing  an  universal  medicine,  as  LuUy  and 

by  destroying  the  sources  of  their  knowledge,  reduce  others    had   done   before,    but  affirmed,  moresvcr, 

the   people    more  easily   and    complsUly  to    sub-  idat  he  had  discovered  the  means  of  preparing  it. 

jtctioo.  These  pretensions,  however  extravagant,  were  ad. 

Soon  after  the  period  last  roenUoned.  namely  in  nittad,  without  hesitation,  by  tbe  alrhemists,  who, 

the  fourth    century,    Zosfanus,    a   Greek    historian  Jncorporating  the  doctrine  of  Paracelsus  into  their 

(from    wb<^Ri    we   have   already  quoted),  wrote  a  system,  set  out  with  fresh  ardour  in  their  chimerical 
VOL.  III.  H 
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,.ii.L..u       It  iiiu%t  ftinke  US  of  this  age  as  a  singular  plains  thero.     By  attend  in^;  to  lUe  Arabic  style  anl 

.......  «i»4;,  Ut  ti  uUciniiU  to  iimke  gold  and  silver  diction  of  this  author,  which,  according  to  the  genius 

».;    »..:.  .».As»l   {irtAfiiiii'S  were   once   so  prevalent  in  of  that  language,  abounds  in  allegory,  it  will  appear 

>...^  »^!.  »•  Ui  rciijer  it  necessary  in  the  fifth  year  of  that  by  man  he  means  gold,  and  by  diseues  or  lepers, 

«...  .  .,^..  i.i  lleiiiy  IV.  (1404)  to  pass  the  following  the  other  metals,  which  they  imagined  came  short  of 

^  (.   ut   ^ii.  >iucut:    **  None   from   henceforth  shall  the  purity  and  perfection  of  gold.     (Prol^ora.  1:^.) 

..♦.-.   u.   ti*  »!inily  gold  or  silver,  or  use  the  craft  of  We  meet  with  no  other  writer  of  distinction  till  the 

M.  .u.^M^tioit,  and  if  any  the  same  do,  he  shall  incur  twelfth  century. 

i>,.  |.viu  oi  felony;**  and  it  must  appear  still  more  Albertus  Magnus,  bom  in  the  year  1300,  a  Domi- 
t.Ku^.iiUu*ty  \t  i\\e  reuon  which  Dr.  Watson,  who  nican,  or,  as  some  say,  bishop  of  Rati&bon,  was  so  wdl 
^^^.M*  iiiik  iict,  states  was  suggested  for  passing  it,  skilled  in  philosophy  as  to  be  reputed  a  magician.    He 
Lr.  ihc  If  ue  one,  viz.  that  it  was  not  an  apprehension  composed  twenty-two  folio  volumes  on  different  sub> 
u.«i  uicu  should  ruin  their  fortunes  by  endeavouring  jects,  and  in  one  of  them  he  describes  a  number  <»f  al- 
i/i  litaktt  gold,  but  a  jealousy  lest  government  should  chemical   processes.     Roger  Bacon,  vulgarly  caOed 
U  kitttvt  asking  aid  of  the  subject.     This  singular  friar  Bacon,  was  born  in  the  year  1214,  near  Ucfaester, 
»uiuus,   which   was  conceived   to  operate  as  a  dis.  in  Somersetshire ;  he  studied  first  at  Oxford,  and  after* 
i;ouriigement  to  the  melting  and  refining  of  metals,  wards  at  Paris.     After  his  return  to  Oxford  he  became 
MAS  afterwards  repealed,  though   not  before  letters  celebrated  as  the  author  of  several  inventions,  any  one 
pkl4mt  bad  been  granted  to  se^-eral  persons,  permitting  of  which  might  well  entitle  him  to  immorulity.     He 
ilteni  to  investigate  the  universal  medicine,  and  per.  was  acquainted  with  the  camera^bscura,  the  teteacope, 
lurni  the  transmutation  of  metals.     During  the  ex-  and  gun-powder,  and  made  many  improrements  ia 
isleiue  of  alchemy  a  great  number  of  authors  appeared  mechanics  and  chemistry.     So  unenlightened  was  the 
at  dificrent  times  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  some  of  age  in  which  this  great  man  lived,  that,  like  the  pre. 
whom,   though    they   retained   the   peculiarities  and  ceding  writer,  he  was  accused  of  magic,  and  imprisooed. 
extravagances   of  their    system,    developed  a  great  He  wrote  many  treatises,  some  of  which  are  yet  cx- 
many     valuable    facts    and    properties     of    matter,  tant,  and  among   them  two  small  pieces  relating  to 
which  tended  ultimately  to  the  advancement  of  che-  chemistr}',  in  which  be  shows  how  imperfect  metals 
mistry  itself.  may  l»e  ripened  into  perfect  ones.     He  entirely  adopts 
In  Arabia  we  find  in  her  list  of  chemists  or  al-  Geber*s  notion,  that  mercury  is  the  common  basis  of 
chemists,  Geber,  or  Dschasar,  born  702,  died  767^  ;  all  metals ;  an  idea  must  curiously  analogous  to  ti^e 
Ilbazes,    or,  properly,  Mohammed  Ebu,   Sacharjah  results  which  have  lately  been  offered  by  Mr.  Dary, 
Abu    Bekr   Al-Uasi,   in   the   tenth    centur>' ;    Avi.  in  his  history  of  the  decomposition  of  alkaline  salts  : 
cenna,  or   Al  Hussain   Abu  Ali  Ben  Abdallah  Ebn.  and  he  supposed  that  sulphur  was  the  cement;  be- 
8ina,  born  978,  died  1036  ;  Mesne,  the  younger  died  lieving,  that  if  we  could  but  imitate  nature*s  method 
1028.  of  ripening  lead,  or  any  other  metal  we  might  change 
In  France,  Arnoldus  de  Villa  Nova-  it  into  gold.     Boerhaave  declares  that  he  has  trarrd 
In  Germany,  Albertus  Magnus.  Basil  Valentine,  in    Bacon   many    operations  and  disco\-cries  which 
Oporinusy  Van  Helmont,  Alexander  Van  Zuchten.  Homberg   afterwards  published   as   his  own. — Ray- 
In   Holland,  John  and  Isaac  HoUandus,  Nic.  le  mond  Lully  was  born  in  the  island  of  Majorca,  in 
Febure,  or  Fevre.  1235,  and  studied  at  Paris.     He  is  generally  cof>- 
In  Switzerland,  Paracelsus.  sidered  as   the  first  author  who  treats  alchemy  ex- 
In  IVfaiorca,  Raymond  Lully.  pressly  with  a  view  to  universal  medicine.     He  was 
In  England,  Rigger  Bacon,   George  Ripley,  Dr.  a  man  of  great  talents,  and  has  left  several  books  cm 
Dee,  sir  Edward  Kelly,  Mr  Boyle.  alchemy,  which  contains  some  facts  relative  to  the 
To  these  may  be  added,  Joh.  de  Rupc  Scissa,  and  preparation   of  acids,   of  aquafortis,  of  pbosphores; 
Ccntivoglio,  or  Serenus,  who  came  originally  from  and  describe  several  properties  of  metals. — Aroolcus 
Scotland.     Of  the  principal  of  these  we  shall  take  a  de  Villa  Nova,  or  \  illeneuvc,  in  France,  is  by  some 
little  farther  notice,  as  it  may  help  to  illustrate  the  culled    the   master,    and   by  others   the  disciple,  of 
periods  in  which  they  lived,  or  the  particular  objects  Lully.     He  was  bom  about  1245.     He  was  a  great 
of  their  pursuit.  physician  and   chemist,   and    the   alchemists  respert 
In  the  works  of  Geber,  the  Arabian,  are  contained  hiui  as  one  of  their  best  writers.     His  writings  wrrf 
such  useful  directions  concerning  the  manner  of  con-  collected  in  a  folio  volume,  under  the  title  of  M*- 
duciing  distillation,  calcination,  suMiniation,  and  other  gistri  de  Villa  Nova.    He  died  in  ISIO.     Johannes  (V 
chemical  operations,  and  such  pertinent  observations  Rupe  Scissa  was  a  Franciscan  friar,  and  flourisJ^^^ 


respecting  various  minerals,  as  justly  seem  to  entitle  about    13H0.     His  works  are  voluminous   and 

him  to  the  character,  which  some  have  given  him,  of  luablet     Being  accused  of  magic,  and  thrown  into 

being  the  father  of  genuine  chemistry';  though,  in  prison,    he  pined  away,  and  died  of  grief. — George 

one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works,   he  modestly  Ripley,    an    Englishman,    and    monk   of  Briilin^, 

acknowledges  himself  to  have  done   little  else  than  then   comes   next  in   order.     He  wrote  nnch  oo 

abrid>4e  the  doctrine  of  the  ancients  concerning  the  the   transmutation  of  metals;  but  in  such  an  slW- 

transmutation  of  metals.     Mesne,  Rhar.es,  and  Avi-  gorical    style,    that  when   he  alludes  to  the  sick- 

rcnna,  who  were  physicians,  and  posterior  to  Geber,  ness    and   cure  of   metallic    substances,   as  G^xr 

speak  also  of  many  chemical  preparatk>ns,  and  esta-  had  done,  he  was  erroneously  supposed  to  be  rr- 

blish  the  opinion  that  medical  chemistry,  as  well  as  ferring   to  an   universal    medicine    for  caring    the 

alchemy,  was  in  those  dark  ages  well  understood  by  diseases  of  the   human  body.     Basil   Valeoiioe.    a 

tho  Arabians.     It  is  the  opinion  of  Boerhaave  that  Benedictine  of  Erfurt,  in  Germany,  was  skilled  m 

a  passage  in  Gclx^r,  which,  though  written   all^ori-  medicine  and  natural   history.     He  left  an  exoeU 

callv,  wns  understood  literally,  gave  rife  in  after  ages  lent    work   on   antimony,   entitled    Corrus    Triran- 

to  ilio  idt-a  of  an  universal  medicine.     Grber*s  word<«  phalis  Antiraonii,  which  contributed  more  than  soy 

•—  « »!«»■«  t  "There   is   a  mnlicine  which    tuns   aU  thing  else  to   the  introduction  of  that    most  mrful 

iroul  persons  ;**   nml  Hvuihaavc  thus  ex-  mineral  into   the   regular  practice   of  most  phyai- 
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ciiiM  in  Europe,  altliougb  at  th«  nme  dme  ii  gavt    ing  more  generil  attention  to  chemical  nibjectf, 

occtaioiv  >n  the  bands  of  interested  empirics,  to  whUe  those  who  attacked,  and  those  who  ddend- 

Biaoj  pemideiis  nostnnns.    This  book  describes  ed,  his  prindples,  rendered  almost  equal  serrlce 

a  considerable    number  of    antimonial    prepara-  to  the  cause  of  troth  by  the  facts  they  disco rered, 

tions*   some  of  which  have  been  since  offered  to  or  the  errors  they  exposed^ — Vsn  Ilelmont,  bora 

the  woiU  as  new  discoveries.    John  and  Isaac  at  Brussels  in  15A7f  folbwed  in  the  steps  of  Para* 

HoUand  appeared  about  thia  time,    and  wrote  on  celsus :  he  embraced  his  principles,  and  aolcinnly 

the  Tarious  topics  of  diemistiy  with  all  the  co-  declared  himself  to  be  In  possession  of  the  unirer- 

pious  doqoence  of  orators.     They  published  a  sal  remedy.    It  does  not  appear,  howcTer,  from 

sBtiall  treatbe  on  the  philosopher's  stone*  which,  the  actions  of  his  hfe,  that  he  had  any  con6deoce 

they  affirm,  may  be  prepared  from   any  body  in  in  bis  own  preteniions :  from  what  he  rdates  of  his 

natnie.    They  fiinrish  a  great  many  experiments  sickness  and  its  treatment,  it  is  cerlahi  that  be 

on  fattman  Uood,  of  which  later  discoverers  have  failed  to  resort  to  his  boasted  remedy.    His  theory 

availed  themselves.     Their  principal  work  is  on  of  medicine  is  curious.     "No  poison,**  says  he» 

enamelling,  of  which  art,  according  to  Boerhaave,  *^  can  act  on  a  carcase ;  i^  therefore,  it  have  any  ef- 

ihtj  were  the  inventors,  u  well  as  of  that  of  co.  feet,   it  is  by  means  of  life ;"  which  life  he  calls 

doming  glass  and  precious  stones  by  the  appltca-  archeut,  and  ascribes  to  it  both    understanding 

tioo  of  thin  metsl  plates.    The  fsmous  Paracelsus  snd  knowledge^      "  If,  now,  any  heterogeneous 

was  bom  at  Zurich,  in  the  year  1 493.      In   him  body  happen    to  be  present  to  the  archxus.  It 

were  united  great  talenu  with  the  most  extrava.  rises  into  a  fervour,  endeavours  to  expel  the  hoi* 

Snt    boasti^,  amasing    success  with    repeated  tile  matter,  and,  in  order  to  that,  exerts  all  the 

lurec,    and     perseverance    with    impetuosity,  force  of  the  body.    To  cure  any  disease,  tber^ 

Being  the  son   of  a  physician,  he  became  ac-  fore,  is  to  pacify  and  compose  this  archseus ;  and 

qoainted  early  in  life  with  the  principles  of  medi-  as  its  office  is  to  watch  over  the  health  and  safety 

doe,    and   attained,  by  travelling,  the  knowledge  of  the  whole  body,  it  is  excited  at  the  very  sha- 

of   metalfie  bodies.     His  fiery  and  enterprising  dow  of  the  enemy,  calls  its  forces  to  the  charge, 

gentos  soon  struck  out  a  new  road  in  the  art  S  raises  fevers,  and  destroys  the  whole  body.     The 

healing,  by  which  he  performed  many  surprising  thing  required,    therefore,  Is  such  a  remedy  as 

cures.     Having  learned   from    Carpus,  a  chimr.  may  readily  pacify  and  lay  this  unnatural  fervor 

geon  at  Boulogne,  some  of  the  properties  of  mer-  upon  all  occasions ;  and  this  is  the  universal  re* 

cuTy,    be  applied,  with  great*  sdvantsge,  mercu*  medy.'*     From  the  time  of  Paracelsus  and  Van 

rial  preparations  in  cases  cf  the  venereal  disease,  Helmont  the  writers  on  chemistry  became  so  ou- 

wfaich  appeared  about  that  time,  and  baffled  -the  merous,  that  Borilli,  in  1(>53.  enumerated  no  less 

remedies  of  ordinary  pharmacy.     His  great  sue-  thsn  fnur  thousand  which  had  come  to  his  own 

cess  ebtcd  him    beyond  measure,  and  iinpdied  knowledge ;  and  before  the  delusions  of  alchemy 

him  to  exdaim  incessantly  against  the  Galenical  were  completely  dispelled,  more  than  double  that 

or  aoeieni  pharmacy.    The  great  eminence  which  number  had  probsbly  appeared :   of  these  we  shall 

he  attained,  induced  the  curators  of  the  university  only  notice  a  few  who   principally  conduced    to 

of  Baml  to  appoint  him  professor  of  medicine  and  the  improvement  of  chemistry.     Soon  after   the 

philosophy :  and  here  bis  extravagancies  followed  death  of  Paracelsus,  the  arts  of  mining  and  flux* 

Um ;  for  in  hia  very  first  lecture,  in  a  fit  of  tem-  ing   metals,  which  hnd  been   practised   from  the 

poimry  madness,    he  publicly  burnt    the  writings  earliest  tiroes,   but  had   never  been   scientifically 

of  the  Greek  and'Arabian  physicians,  vaunting  at  treated,  received  great  illustration  from  the  works 

the  same  time,  that  by  his  own  preparsiions  he  of  Georgius  Agricola,  a  German  physician,  bom 

cooU   bestow  immortality.       His  contemporaries  in    1494.     The  Greeks  and  Romans  bsd  left  no 

he  treated  with  the  most  illiberal  intulence,  tell-  treatise   worth    mentioning   on    the   subject,  and 

ing  then  that  the  very  down  of  his  bakl  pate  had  thou|;h  a  book  or  two  hj^  appeared  in  the  Oer. 

more    knowledge    than    all    their   writers,     the  man  language,  and  one  in  the  Italian,  relative  to 

burides  of  hit  shoes  more  learning  than  Galen  or  metallurgy  before   Agricola  published   bis  treatise 

AvKenna,  and  his  beard  more  experience  than  all  De  Re  Mctalica,  yet  he  is  Justly  esteemed  the  first 

their  academies.     Haviog  revived  the  doctrine  of  author  of  reputation  in  that  branch  of  chemistry. 

Luily  and  others  concerning  the  universal  medi.  By  collecting   all  that  was  known  before,    by  vi* 

due,    he  appl^  himself  with  the  utmost  eager-  siting   sll  the  mines,  and  conversing  freely  with 

ness    to  thia  fiivourite  purauit,    and  obtained  a  the  miners  in  Germany,   be  obtained  a  thorough 

multitude  ^  of   followers    snxious    to    accompany  knowledge  of  the  whole  process  of  metals ;   and 

him    in   his  career  of  glory ;  but,  unfortunately,  from   him  many  aucceeding   writers  have  freely 

while  be  waa  displaying  the  virtues  of  his  nos-  borrowed.    Laxarus  £rchcrus.  or  Erckero,  assay- 

trum,  and  pretending  to  be  in  possession  of  se-  master  general  of  the  empire  of  Germany,  (oU 

nets  able  to  lengthen  out  life  to  the  age  of  Me-  lowed  Agricola  in  the  same  purauit     His  works 

fhiwaleh,  he  sunk  into  an  untimely  grave  at  the  were  fir»t  published  at  Prague  in   1574,  tnd  an 

age  of  forty-seven.    The  rage^  however,  which  he  English  translation  of  them,  by  sir  John  Pettus, 

had  excited,  did  not  cease  with  hia  life,  but  conti-  come  out  at  London  in   168  J.     He  is  very  cir- 

noed  in  full  vigour  many  years  after  it  might  have  eumitantial  in  hia  deiariptions,  both  of  substaocea 

been  soppoaed  his  own  example  would  have  dispel-  and  opcrationa,  and  always  speaks  u  if  he  were 

led  the  manon  for  ever.    That  such  a  great  and  ir-  sitting    before  the  furnace,  or  working   b   the 

regular  genms  should  have  raised  many  friends  mine,  and   relating  exactly  what  passed.      The 

to  admire,  aa  well  as  many  enemies  to  revile  him,  works  of  these  two  writers  are  still  highly  esteem* 

is  not  a  matter  of  surprise;  snd  accordingly  we  cd,  and  for  a  long  time  maintained  the  superiority 

find   that  while  some  consiiSer  him  u  a  aeeond  which    they    deserved.      Other    writers,    chiefly 

Escnlapios,  others  have  auppoacd  that    he    had  German,    succeeded  these,  on    metallurgic  sub. 

more   impudence  than  merit,    and  more  reputa-  jectsj  as,  Schindler,  Orschsli,  Henckcll,  Sclutter, 

tion  than  success.    Whatever  may  be  his  real  ch».  Cramer,   Lehman,   Gellert,   6ic.      Germany,   in- 

ncter,  itia  certain  that  he  wu  the  means  of  attract,  deed,  had  for  a  long  time  been  the  grest  school  of 

H2 
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metallurgy  for  llie  rest  of  Europe;  and  it  is  no  disappears     at     onco     without      leaving      tracr« 

less  certain  that  we   owe  the    present   flourishing  behind. 

condition  of  our  mines,  in  great  measure,  to  the  There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the 
wise  policy  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  granted  pri.  human  intellect,  more  curious  than  the  ge- 
vilegcs  to  Houghset'er,  Schutz,  and  other  Ger-  nerni  and  long- continued  prevalence  of  alchemv 
mans,  whom  she  invited  into  England  to  instruct  in  the  minds  of  so  many  (lersons,  and  some  of 
her  sul^ects  in  the  art.  Joh.  Rudolph.  Glauber,  them  uuHnubtfdly  men  of  real  tnlcnt ;  but  our 
a  chemist  of  Amsterdam,  rendered  an  important  limits  foibid  us  to  indulge  largely  in  those  rellec- 
service  to  his  art,  by  examining  the  residue  of  tions  which  press  upon  us  on  a  retrospect  of  the 
operations  which  had  hitherto  been  always  period  of  which  we  have  been  treating.  Taking 
thrown  aaide  as  useless;  he  discovered  by  this  the  subject  in  all  its  connexions  and  bearings,  wf 
means  the  neutral  salt,  which  bears  his  name,  and  cannot  but  affirm  that  the  alcheniisis  have  re- 
the  ammoniacal  vitriolic  salt,  and  explained  the  che-  tanled  the  progress  of  chemistry,  though  on  many 
mical  processes  necessary  in  preparing  mineral  acids,  accounts  they  are  entitled  to  esteem.  In  their 
Under  this  period  of  our  history  we  may  also  m:n-  writings  the  profoundrst  views  of  genius  are  fre- 
tion  the  following :  Cassius,  known  for  his  precipi-  quently  to  be  observed,  but  allied  with  the  most 
tate  of  gold  ;  sir  Kenelm  Digby*  who  believed  in  extravagant  ideas.  The  most  sublime  truths  are 
the  sympathetic  action  of  metals ;  sir  Ed.  Kelly  and  degraded  by  applicntions  of  the  most  ridiculous 
Dr.  Uee.  who  joinVly  pretended,  by  the  help  of  nature;  and  the  astonishing;  contrast  of  sup:?r*ti- 
their  powder  of  projection,  to  turn  mercury  into  tion  and  philosophy,  of  light  and  darkness,  corn- 
gold  ;  Libarius,  who  has  communicated  his  name  pels  the  reader  to  admire  them,  even  when  he 
to  a  preparation  of  tin ;  Kunckel,  who  enriched  cannot  withhold  his  censure.  Chemistry  is  in- 
chemistry  with  many  fine  experiments,  and  to  deed  irdebted  to  alchemy  for  5otne  truths.  ai>d  for 
whom  the  discovery  of  phosphorus  has  bt*en  at-  several  professors  of  the  art ;  hut  the  obrgaiion  is 
tributed,  though  the  credit  of  the  discovery  seems  small  in  comparison  to  the  mass  of  useful  kunv. 
rather  to  belong  to  the  celebrated  Mr.  Boyle,  who  ledge  that  might  have  been  accumulatetl  during 
communicated  his  method  of  preparing  it  to  the  the  course  of  several  centuries ;  if,  instead  of  en- 
Royal  Society,  in  whose  Transactions  it  was  in-  deavouring  to  form  the  metals,  the  operations  of 
srrted.  Be  this  as  it  may,  both  Kunckel  and  chemists  had  been  confined  to  examining  th<-.r 
Boyle  deserve  well  of  posterity ;  the  one  for  his  properties,  simplifying  the  means  of  extractiii4 
improvements  in  enamelling  and  glass  makinp  ;  and  refining  them,  combining  them  together,  anU 
and  the  other  for  the  caution  and  accuracy  with  multiplying  their  uses  and  modes  of  application ; 
which  he  conducted  his  experiments,  and  for  the  and  if,  instead  of  wasting  their  time  in  vainly 
discoveries  and  writings  by  which  he  contributed  searching  after  the  universal  medicine,  they  hud 
to  the  advancement  of  chemistry  in  England,  sought  only  to  improve  the  art  of  healing  by  thos>c 
Momberg,  who  was  born  at  Batavia,  in  the  island  aids  which  chemistry'  would  readily  have  supplied, 
of  Java,  wrought  for  some  time  in  the  laboratory  The  frequent  disappointments  which  the  alche. 
of  Mr.  Boyle,  which  was  then  considered  one  of  mists  experienced  at  length  raised  a  suspicion  of 
the  best  schools  of  philosophy  in  Eurcpe ;  after  the  solidity  of  their  system  and  the  wisdom  of 
his  settlement  in  France,  he  was  chosen,  in  1 6'd  I ,  their  expectations :  and  many  powerful  antago- 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  was  nists  arose  towards  the  middle  of  the  spveotecnth 
put  in  possession  of  the  laboratory  which  belong-  century,  to  v/hom  rational  chemistry  has  innu- 
edtoit;  in  IJOVhewas  admitted  into  the  family  merable  obligations.  The  most  distinguished  and 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans  as  his  chemical  preceptor,  successful  of  these  authors  were  A  thanasius  Kirch^r, 
and  furnished  with  the  most  magnificent  labora-  a  celebrated  Jesuit,  who  was  born  about  the  year 
tory  chemistry  had  ever  known.  Here  he  pur.  1600,  and  wrote  an  excellent  woikentiikti  Muuiius 
sued  his  favourite  subject  with  the  utmost  ardour.  Subterraneus;  and  Hermanns  Conringius,  a  learn- 
and  here  he  probably  discovered  the  method  of  ed  physician,  who  was  a  few  years  posterior  to 
preparing  the  pyrophorus  which  retains  his  name.  Kircher.  The  scattered  facts  which  had  for  a^tn 
He  never  published  any  separate  work  ;  but  seve  Iteen  accumulating  lx>gnn  nrw  to  be  colUcK.i, 
ral  of  his  essays  were  printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  examined,  and  compared,  by  men  of  genius  «niffi- 
the  Academy.  His  mode  of  expression  was  sim-  cienily  extensive  to  comprehend  them  all,  to  d«s. 
pie,  precise,  nnd  methodical;  and  he  was  as  far  cover  their  principles,  to  observe  their  rtl  lions, 
from  the  natural  ostentation  of  the  alchendsts,  as  to  combine  them  into  one  body  of  rational  doc- 
from  their  mvsteriousness  and  obscurity.  13uh-  trine,  and  to  lay  the  true  foundation  of  chemistrv 
nius,  professor  at  Le'psic,    puMished  an  excellent  considered  as  a  science. 

treatise  on  acids  and  alkalies.     Lemery  had  seve-  James  Barner,  physician  to  the  king  of  Poland, 

ral  valuable    pstpcrs    inserted    in  the    Memoir:)  of  was  one  of  the  first  who  engaged  in  this  depart- 

the  Paris  Academy;  and  in  1675  appiared  his  ac-  ment,  by  arranging  the  chemical  facts  then  Lnovn, 

curate  course  of  practical  chemistry.     Borrichius,  and  acconipanyin^  them  with  observatinns,  in  his 

a  Danish  physician    and  chen)ist,  discovered    ;irid  Philosophy    of  Chemistiy.      Bohoius   also,  «hi>m 

made  known  the    manner  of  ir*flaming  oils    with  we  have  named  before,  wrote  a  book  on  scientil:c 

the  nitrous  acid.  chemistry,  which  was    very   favourably    rvceired. 

Of  the   authors   above  mentioned    some   were  and   was  long  the  only  elementary  book   on  the 

more  deeply  tinctured  with  the  spirit  of  alchemy  subject.     But  it  is  to  Joachim  Beccher,  of  Spires. 

tliac  others.     In  the  writings  of  the    latter    part  who  appeared  alwul  this  lime,    that   chemistry  i* 

of  this  period,  we  may  observe,  upon  the  whole,  a  particularly  indebted.     In   his  noble  woik  ent  tlrd 

preponderance    of    rational    inquiry    over    artifice  Physica    Subterranea,    he    has   collected     all   the 

and  error ;  though  even  amon^  some  of  the  au-  chemical  phenomena  which  w^ere  then  known,  and 

thors  who  are  yet  to  be  named  we  mny  di.'^cover  has  described  tl>em  with  amazing  accuracy.     He 

certnin  vestiges  of  the  delusion  under  which  their  has  even   forctojtl    many  of  the  discoveries  whicli 

predeccs«4»rs  more  heavily  laboured;  so  true  is  it  have    been    successively    made    since    he   wrote j 

that   an   cbs'ir.ute    ar.d     inveterate    mulady   never  such  as  the  existent e  of  aeriform  or  gasiH)u>  »»j-^ 
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tUoAS,  the  pouibiUty  of  reducing    animal    bones 
into  a  tnntparent  gku,   &c.     He  viibdrew  rb«* 
mUtiy  from  the  loo  narrow  linutt  of  pharmacy ; 
be    ^ved  ita  connexion  with  aU   (be  phenomena 
of  nature ;  he  cxpbuned  the  phenomena  of  fermenta- 
doo  and  the  lava  of  putre^clion;  and  by  the  de- 
ductions which  he  made  from  the  whole,  he  gave  rise 
to  that  theory  which  was  amplified  by  his  successor 
Stabl,  and  from  him  was  received  as  the  true  doctrine 
among  alt  the  philosophers  of  Europe  for  the  greater 
part  o(  a  century.     O.  Ernest  Stahl,  bom  in   166(1* 
aim!  physician  to  the  Iste  kin^  "bf  Prussis,  wrote  a 
c«>mnientary  upon  the  work  uf  Becclier.     Possessed 
aiuittst  from   bis  birth  with   a  strong    passion    for 
(hemistiy,  he  applied  to  it  the  wbob  force  of  bis 
superior    genius,     lie    persevered    in    reducing    to 
certaiu   general  priuciples  all  the  farts  with   which 
(be  subject  had  been  enriched.     He  classed  bis  ma- 
terials with  admirable  order  and  niethod;  be  expressed 
himself  in  a  language  lew  imigmaiical  than  that  of 
his   predecessors ;    and  purged  ihe  science  of  that 
alchemic  infection   to  which  even  Beccher  himself 
was  too  much  attached.    The  name  of  this  philo- 
sopher,   therefore,   marks  the  commencement  of  a 
new   era  in    the  annals  of  chemical  science;  and 
will  always  be  remembered  in  connexion   with  the 
iogenious    theory  which  it  designates,    snd   which, 
from   its  leading  principle,   is  otherwise  known   ss 
the  theory  of  PHLootsroir.    (See  that  word.)     He 
was   the  ftnt  who  had  a  clear  notion  of  chemical 
uoioa,  and  gives  many  instances  of  double  elective 
auractions:  be  died  in  17(M>     Aher  hiiu  followed 
Bnerltsave,  who,  amid»t  his  varioua  engagements  as 
a  physician,  found  leisure  to  attend  to  chemistry, 
upon  which  he  composed  a  very  profound  treatise^ 
which  has  long  been  highly   celebrated.     The  aec- 
tiona  which  treat  of  the  lour  elements,  ss  they  were 
then    conftidere«l,   are    roiifeter)Ncces  of   their  kind; 
and  that  on  fire  particuUrly  was  esteemed  by  Msc- 
qoer  so  excellent  and  u>  complete  that  **  *Jie  human 
understanding,*'  he  says,  ^  csn  scarcely  make  any 
aihiition  to  it.**    This  illustrious  man,  the  honour  of 
his  coaot/y,  of  his  profession,  and  of  his  age.  threw 
light  upon  every  sulject  wliich  he  treated.     To  him 
we  9we  the  first  rational  analysis  of  vegetables,  the 
most  ttnple  and  resolvaUe  of  organical  Unites.     His 
^^  course  of  proceMCs**  by  which  be  conducted   his 
inqulricn,  not  only  developed  many  of  the  proper- 
ties of  vegetables,  but  also  prepared  the  way  for 
those    more    extensive    and    satisfactory   investiga. 
tions  which    have  since  taken  place.    The  history 
of    chcmistty,    which    forms    the  prolegomenon   to 
his  treatise,    is    exceedingly   valuable  and  interesu 
iog  •  >t  goes  back  to  the  first  dawn  of  the  art,  and 
traces  iu  progress  in  a  very  able  manner  through 
sueceMfve  nations  and  peritMls;  and  fully  exposes 
the  views*   pretension^  and  absurdities  of  the  al- 
chemists, with  the  duplicity,  evasions,  snd  tricks  to 
which  the  mace  violent  and  abandoned  of  that  fra- 
ternity resorted ;  if  the  arrangement  of  the  history 
were  somewhst  amended,  tu  republication  would  be 
very  destraUe,  as  it  well  deserves  a  continuation  to 
the  p9e»ent  time.     An   English  trsn^lation  of  this 
excellent  treatise  was  poblisbed  in  1727,  by  Dr.  P. 
Shaw  and  Mr  Chambers. 

Macqoer  contributed  very  essentially  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  scieace,  as  weU  by  hia  Ingeniotia 
enqairiei  and  valoaUe  discoveries,  as  by  the  pub- 
lication  of  bis  Elements  of  Chemistry,  and  his 
exeeUent  Dietkmary,  an  English  tsanslation  of  which» 
by  Mr.  Keir,  with  copious  notes,  was  published  in 
1777. 


Beiitmsn,  a  Swedish  chemist,  made  sevaral  im- 
provements in  the  analysis  of  matter,  and  employed 
thst  i*rooess  of  investigation  more  accurately  snd 
extensively  thin  had  before  been  done:  he  also  ex. 
atnined  witti  kuct'esi  a  number  of  volcanic  productions  ; 
and  was  the  author  of  thoas  tables  of  elective  at- 
traction which  siiU  bear  his  name. 

Scheele,  also  a  Swede,  whom  Dr.  Thomson  calls 
the  ^^  Newton  of  chemistty,**  though  be  only 
lived  to  the  sge  of  forty  four,  ran  through  a  ca- 
reer of  as  brilliant  and  important  discoveries  as 
ever  distinguished  the  most  aged  and  successful 
cultivator  of  the  science.  For  an  account  of  these 
discoveries,  which  are  too  numerous  lo  be  particu- 
larised here^  we  must  refer  to  his  name  in  this  work, 
and  to  the  various  subjects  which  are  there  pointed 
out  as  having  engaged  his  attention. 

Dr.  WatSi>n's  ingenious  and  el^ant  Chemical 
Essays,  which  made  their  first  appearance  in  1781, 
tended  very  much  to  diflTuse  throughout  England  a 
general  spirit  of  inquiry  and  information  on  chemical 
subjects,  by  the  perspicuous  and  pleasing  manner  in 
which  these  subjects  were  trestcd  Seve^  new  ex- 
periments are  also  detsiled,  snd  much  valuable  intelli- 
gence is  communicated  in  these  well-writlcn  and 
popular  Essays. 

Additions  to  the  stock  of  chemical  knowledge, 
and  material  improvements  in  tlie  construction  of 
apparatus  and  in  the  management  of  proecsses, 
were  also  respeciively  made  by  Margrafi*,  Wallerius, 
Hoffman,  B<^ume,  Pott,  Newmsnn,  Meyer,  Bom, 
Rouelle,  Priestley,  Kirwan,  and  many  others  whose 
labours  will  be  noticed  in  their  proper  places. 
In  the  mean  time^  the  diflRsrent  societies  and  aca- 
demies, which,  commencing  with  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  were  instituted  for  scientific  and  philo- 
sophical purposes,  collected,  and  received  from  their 
resp-ctive  members,  a  vast  number  of  detached  facts, 
obtervaiions,  and  experiments,  by  which  chemistry, 
in  coranon  with  other  branches  of  knowledge,  was 
ultimately  much  benefited.  See  Acadmmy  and 
Socirrr. 

It  is,  however,  somewhat  surprising,   that,   with 
all    these    advantages,    the    progress    of    chemical 
science  shtmld   have  been  so  slow  since  the  time 
of  Stahl,  as  appears  (nnn  comparing  the  greatness 
of  his    claims  with    the    few    additions   tliat    have 
been   made  to  his  doctrine,  prior  to  tlie  middle  of 
the    eighteenth    century.     But    the    fact    is,    that 
Stshl  was    so  completely  occupied   in   establishing 
the    existence    of    phlogifttoo,    and    in    tracing    it 
through   its    varioua    combinations  with    other  bo- 
dies,  that   be   seems  to    have   neglected  or  over, 
looked  the  iufiuence  of  air  in  most  of  those  pheno- 
mens  which   he  ascribed  to  the  enei^  ot  the  in- 
Hammable    principle;    and    bis    followers,    though 
Scheele    and   others    proposed    some    modificstions 
of  his    opinions,   were  too    much    attached   to  hia 
system    to  question    its  validity.     Boyle,   Mayow, 
and  Hales,  had  already  shown  the  necessity  of  air 
to  animal  Ufc^  and  notioed   the  operation  of  that 
fluid   in    many    chemical    phenomena;    and    Vr, 
Prieatley,  by  repeating  a  great  part  of  Hale*a  exp^ 
rimenta,    and  performing  a  number  ei  new   ones, 
discovered   a   variety    of  fluids,    before   unknown, 
which,  though  resembling  common  air  in  the  ga* 
seous  form  they  exhibit,  yet  difler  from  it  in  their 
esMQtial    properties!    in    particular    he    extracted 
from   metallic  calces  a  species  of  air  much  purer 
than  the  atmospheric.     Mr.   Bayen,  a  chemist  de- 
servedly  cdebrated    for  the    accuracy  rvf   his    re- 
scarchci^   had    also   examined  the   cubes   of  mcr- 
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cury,  and  found  that  ibey  were  reducible  vritbout  diiiinguithed,   and  refer  generally   to  the   diflferent 

phlogiston,  and  that   during  the  process  they  emit  articlea  in  biography  and  chemistry^which  recount  the 

an  aerifonn  fluid  in  great  abundance.     Dr.  Black  lives  of  the  dead,  and  the  labours  of  the  liviogf  for 

traced  the  laws  of  latent  heat,  and  discovered  the  more  specific  information. 

carbonic  acid.      Franklin,  Canton,   and  others,   ad-  Germans — Wenzel,    Klaproth,   Crell,   Goettlii^, 

vanced  the  science  of  electricity,  and  drew  lightning  Wieglib,  Tromsdorf,  Westrumb,    Gmelin,  Wener, 

from  the  clouds ;  the  properties  of  the  atmosphere  Jacquin,  Weigel,  Richter,  Acbard,  Lowita,  Scfawess, 

were   examined  with   accuracy ;    and   water,   which  &c« 

had  hiiherto  been  considered  as  an  elementary  sub-  Dutch— Gaubius,  Ingenhousi,  Van  Mons. 

stance,  was  decomposed  by  Mr.  Cavendish  and  M.  French — Reaumur,  Hamel,  HcUot,  Sage,  d*Arcet, 

Lavoisier,  in  consequence  of  experiments  suggested  BertboUet,  Bosc  d'Antic,  Monge,  Fourcroy,  Chapial, 

or  employed  by  Mr.  Wartlire,  Dr.  Priestley,  Mr.  Adet,  Hassenfratz,  Durracq,  Sequin,  Vauquelin,  Tb. 

Watts,  &C.  Saussure,  I^a  Place,  Proust,  &c 

Mobile  some   of   these  results    embarrassed   the  Italians— Scopoli,   Fontana,   Landriani,    Cavalloy 

votaries   of   the    Stahlean    theory,   others   of   thcni  Volta,  Galvani,  Spallanzani. 

served    to  construct    and    establish   &   theory   of  a  Swedes — Brandt,  Wallerius,   Cronttedt,  Riomaa, 

very  different  nature.     The  doctrine  of  phlogiston  Scheffer,  Gahn,  Wilcke. 

was  proved  to  be  incompatible  with  a  great  number  British — Watts,    Wedgwood,   Crawford,   Kirwan, 

of  very    important  phenomena,   and    the    principle  Pearson,  Higpins,  Hope,  Crichton,  Bancroft,  Blag- 

itself,  which   had  never  been  shown   to  exist,   but  den,   Irvine,  Nicholson,  Hatchet,  Heniy,  Howard, 

only  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  connecting    and  Hall.  Hutton,  Mushett.  Chenevix,  Wollaslon,  count 

explaining  the  multiplied  facts  of  the  science,  was  Rumford,  Herschell,  Beddoes,  Davy,  Accum,  Allen» 

ultimately  and  almost  universally  denied.     The  cele-  Pepys,  &c.     In  addition  to  those  named  in  the  ooune 

brated  but  unfortunate  Lavoisier,  endowed  with  the  of  the  history. 

most  happy  genius  for  science,  employed  his  own  American — Mitchell,  Woodhouse,  &c.  &c. 
princely  fortune  and  the  liberal  bounty  of  the  French  In  consequence  of  the  multiplied  diicovenea  of 
government  in  the  prosecution  of  a  series  of  beau-  chemistry,  which  have  revealed  to  ua  ao  many 
tiful  and  admirable  experiments,  from  the  results  of  new  substances,  properties,  and  facts,  the  language 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  immense  crowd  of  of  the  science  had  become  embarrassed  and  obscure, 
facts  that  had  been  previously  collected,  he  de-  each  discoverer  holding  himself  at  liberty  to  in- 
duced a  new  system,  more  comprehensive  than  that  troduce  what  terms  he  pleased,  without  regard  to 
of  Stahl,  and  vastly  more  conformable  to  the  ge-  propriety,  analogy,  or  order.  It  became,  theraforev 
neral  mass  of  chemical  phenomena.  This  system,  a  desirable  object  to  reform  the  nomenclature, 
which  is  founded  on  the  affinities  and  combinations  and  to  fix  it  upon  principles  which  should  be  ap^ 
of  oxygen  with  the  various  substances  in  nature,  plicable  to  all  the  wants  and  diversities  of  the 
was  at  first  scrupulously  examined  and  violently  science;  combining  at  once  the  essential  qualities 
opposed ;  but  at  length  obtained  a  nearly  universal  of  perspicuity,  uniformity,  and  method.  This  impon- 
leception,  as  the  most  rational  and  satisfactory  that  ant  undertaking  was  accomplished,  in  1 788,  by  the 
had  yet  been  invented,  though  not  entirely  free  French  chemists,  De  Morveau,  Lavoisier,  BerthoUel» 
either  from  difficulty  or  error.  In  honour  of  the  and  Fourcroy;  and  as  Uiis  reformed  nomencUtuie 
inventor,  this  sy&tem  has  been  called  the  Lavoi-  has  now,  with  a  few  occasional  deviations,  become 
sierian  theory:  in  consequence  of  its  opposition  to  the  language  in  which  all  chemists  express  thon- 
that  of  Stahl,  it  has  been  termed  the  antiphlogistic  selves,  we  shall  for  the  most  part  adopt  the  terns 
theory;  and  from  the  continual  use  of  the  gases  it  prescribes,  referring  for  an  account  of  the  prin- 
in  its  construction,  it  is  sometimes  denominated  ciples  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  the  improvements 
the  pneumatic  theory;  under  the  two  former  terms  that  have  been  made  in  it,  to  the  article  tfoMKX- 
roay  be  found  a   variety  of  other  particulars  con-  claturk. 

nected  with  its  nature  and  its  history.     Should  any  Chanical  characters, — The  substances  employed 

future  discoveries,  as  is  not  unlikely,  give  rise  to  any  in  chemistry  are  numerous,  and  abbieviatiou  or  arfai> 

modifications  of  this  theory,  it  will  still  remain   a  trary  signs  have  on  this  account  been  in  use,  by  which 

splendid  monument  of  the  genius  of  its  author ;  a  to  distinguish  them  from  a  very  early  period.     Among 

man,  whose  brilliant  talents  and  untimely  fate  reflect  the  more  ancient  writers,  especially  the  al<^iemists, 

equal  honour  and  disgrace  on   the  country  which  these  characters  were  adopted  not  merely  for  the  sake 

gave  him  birth.  of  brevity,  but  chiefly  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  se^ 

Dr.  Gren,  the  author  of  an  excellent  treatise  on  crecy,  and  of  exalting  the  mysterious  dignity  of  their 
chemistry  in  the  German  language,  has  adopted  science  by  veiling  their  meaning  under  rude  and  bar- 
another  system,  which  he  calls  the  eclectic,  and  barous  hieroglyphics.  The  moderns,  however,  in  their 
which  he  has  formed  by  a  union  of  the  two  just  revision  of  these  characters  have  had  in  view  the  esta- 
mentioned,  resorting  either  to  the  phlogistic,  or  the  blishmentofan  universal  chemical  language,  intcUigibie 
antiphlogistic  theory,  as  the  nature  of  the  fact  he  is  to  the  writers  of  all  nations,  and  of  every  future  age. 
explaining,  or  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  may  In  the  principal  characters  of  the  ancients  the  seven 
seem  to  justify  his  preference.  He  thinks,  not  onl^'  metals  first  known  were  distinguished  by  the  same 
that  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  the  system  of  Stahl  marks  as  those  applied  to  the  seven  |Janets  by 
with  that  of  Lavoisier:  but  that,  without  a  combina^  astronomers  in  general.  Of  the  remaining  characters 
tion  of  the  two,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  all  the  of  the  ancients  several  were  mere  arbitrary  signs^ 
phenomena  of  chemistry.  This  opinion  of  Dr.  and  others  rude  types  or  hieroglyphics,  destitute 
Gren's,  though  not  peculiar  to  him,  does  not  appear  alike  of  uniformity  and  meaning.  Bergman  in- 
to have  met  with  a  very  extensive  reception.  proved  this  method  of  writing,  by  adopting  simple 

The  number  of  able  and  successiful  cultivators  characters;  and  by  rendering  them  capable  of 
of  chemistry,  in  all  its  departments,  has  so  much  combination  and  arrangement,  he  contrived  to  ex- 
increased  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  press  compound  subsunces  with  greater  facility, 
that  we  can  only  mention  the  names  of  the  most  After  the  reformation  of  the  nomenclature,  Maws. 
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HnwnfiirM  and  A^  two  Freocb  chemUu,  in- 
Tented  a  new  and  more  complete  tjticm  of  cluu 
ncten,  wfakh  they  intended  sbouU  tpeak  a  lan- 
guage to  be  uodmtood  by  tbe  learned  of  all  na- 
tioDa.  In  our  exfbnatioo  of  this  laat  system,  ve 
fthall  nearly  foUow  wbat  Mr.  Chenevix  hai  said  tn 
his  judicioiis  remarka  upon  chemical  nemenda- 
tuie. 

There  are  lix  rimple  radical  aigoib  which  may 
be  considered  as  to  many  genera. 

The  tut  genus  is  the  sig-aag  line*  and  is  used 
to  deaole  light  See  Cbemicai  signs,  FL  45.  No.  U 

Tbe  aecond  genus  is  the  straight  line.  It  con- 
prebends  three  species,  characterised  by  its  direction, 

Sp.  I.  A  perpendicular  Hoe  denotes  caloric«  S. 

i^p.  2.  A  horiaontal  line  denotes  oxygen,  2. 

Sp.  3.  An  oblique  line  from  right  to  left,  ni* 
trojgen,  4. 

Tlie  third  genus  is  a  crescent,  which  is  the 
geoeric  sign  of  simple  combustiblesu 

Sp.  I.  With  the  horns  inclined  to  the  right» 
carbon,  5. 

Sp.  2.  The  rererse  of  the  former,  hydrogen,  0. 

Sp>  3.  With  the  points  upwards,  sulphur,  7* 

Spw  4.  Tbe  reverse  of  the  Utter,  phosphorus,  8. 

llie  fourth  genus  is  a  triangle.  It  comprehends 
tbe  simple  salifiable  bases. 

Sp.  I.  With  the  point  upwards,  and  the  base 
horizontal,  9.  tbe  alkaUes. 

Sp.  2.  With  the  point  downward^  10.  the  earths* 

Each  of  the  species  of  this  genus  comprehends 
Kteral  indiTidttals,  which  are  diitlngu'ishcd  by  in- 
•erting  within  the  triangle  the  first  letter  of  its 
oamc  in  the  Latin  laognsge,  or,  if  two  species  be- 
gia  with  the  same  letter,  the  first  letter  of  tbe  so* 
cood  syllable  is  added ;  thus,  for  potass  P.  soda  S. 
baryta  B.  strootiaSC  lime  C.  magnesia  M.  glucina 
Gc  gadotina  Gd.  or  Y.  for  yttria,  alumina  Al.  cir- 
coola  Z.  silica  SL 

The  fifth  genus  is  a  circle,  ii.  It  comprehends 
the  metals  ;  and  the  speries  are  distinguished  io  the 
sane  manner  aa  the  former,  by  inserting  within  it 
the  primary  letters  of  the  first  and  second  syllables ; 
thos,  for  gold  Ar.  platinum  Pt.  silver  Ag.  mercury 
H.  copper  Cp.  iron  Fr.  lead  Pb.  tin  Sn.  sine  Z. 
aaiimony  Sb.  or  At.  bismuth  B.  cobalt  Cb>  nickel 
Nk.  Duagancse  Mg.  uranium  U.  titanium  Tu  tellu- 
riam  TL  chromium  Cm.  arsenic  As.  molybdenum 
>I1.  tungsten  Ts.  columfaium  Q. 

The  sixth  genus  is  a  square:  it  comprehends 
all  the  unknown  bases  of  the  acids,  and  the  bases  of 
the  eompoond  oxides  and  the  acids. 

Sph  1.  A  square  with  perpendicular  sides,  12. 
It  contains  the  unknown  and  compound  acidifi* 
ilile  bases. 

Sp.2.  A  sqeere  with  indtned  ndeSi  13.  It 
contains  tbe  coapoand  oxides.  The  iodividuala 
of  both  speeiea  are  distioguisbed  aa  before. 

AH  compouad  bodies  are  expressed  by  eomhina* 
taons  of  these  simple  charaetcrs.  Bui  aa  simple 
bodies  are  capable  of  uniting  in  varioaa  prooor- 
tjooa,  it  becoiiies  ncesssery  that  these  proportions 


shoald  be  expicssed ;  and  rebttve  posiiko  baa  ap. 
pasred  dhe  moel  oatwal  method  of  doing  so.     In 


genoal,  wbco  the  pwportioo  of  any  body  in  a 
poaad  is  motSI,  iu  sign  b  placed  sbovob  when  large, 
below,  as  in  35.  86.  49.  &e 

Cslorie  esisis  in  all  bodice:  but,  eccording  to 
its  rdaiive  qeantitj,  they  exist  as  solids,  flaidia.  or 
Tecxpreaitbefint  state,  it  has  not  been 


thought  necessaiy  to  introduce  tbe  sign  of  catorie; 
to  express  tbe  second,  it  is  placed  above ;  and  to 
express  tbe  third,  below,  as  in  the  examples  in  the 
platp  (22—32). 

0.\ygen  also  combines  with  many  bodies,  and  in 
scTersl  proportions.  Tlie  products  resulting  from 
these  comUoations  are  dthcr  oxides  or  acid& 
The  oxides  may  be  characterized  by  affixing  the 
sign  of  oxygen  to  the  left  aide  of  the  sign  of  the  base, 
and  the  scids  by  affixing  it  to  the  right ;  and  the 
greater  or  leas  degree  of  each  may  be  marked  by 
pladng  it  above  or  below,  as  in  the  example  in  the 
plate.  In  this  we  have  deviated  from  the  common 
taUcs  of  chemical  aigns,  and  we  trust  with  pro- 
priety ;  for  HI.  Cheoevtx  has  remarked  of  the  system, 
that  •«Oneof  its  chief  defects  is  the  impossibility 
of  marking,  by  any  ptinctples  it  points  out,  tbe 
diflerenee  of  tbe  metallic  oxides.  A  circle,  with 
the  mark  of  oxygen  at  the  ton,  is  the  only  method 
of  marking  a  meullic  oxide ;  for  If  we  pot  tbe  mark 
of  oxygen  lower,  it  will  then  have  the  force  of  aa 
add,  and  we  must  not  confound  the  situation  of  the 
signa  to  mark  difierences  of  states*  or  the  whole  sys- 
tem will  become  confused.**  But  the  alteration  pro- 
posed enables  us  to  mark  no  less  tban  six  stttes  of 
oxygcoixement.  When  the  sign  of  oxygen  is  placed 
on  the  left,  it  implies  that  the  compound  is  an 
oxide ;  if  it  be  placed  at  top^  it  expresses  the  small- 
est decree  of  oxidizeroent ;  at  bottom,  the  highest, 
and  we  have  room  for  an  intermediate  one.  The 
degrees  of  addification  are  expressed  In  the  same 
manner,  except  that  the  character  of  oxygen  is 
pbced  to  the  right  of  the  base.  See  14—21.  Pro- 
posal  to  the  same  ef^t  has  been  made  by  Dr. 
Vandien  in  tlie  Joum.  de  Physique,  Vol.  5b'.  and 
this  coincidence  is  a  proof  that  it  is  not  arbitrary, 
but  arises  naturally  from  an  attentive  considera- 
tion of  the  subject. 

The  other  primary  combinations  are  expressed 
in  the  same  way.  When  they  unite  only  in  one 
proportion,  or  when  the  proportions  are  indif- 
fereot,  tbe  signs  are  placed  iodifierently.  though  it 
would  be  better  to  place  them  in  one  determinate 
way ;  but  wlien  either  of  them  is  in  excess,  its  sign 
is  always  placed  below.  Thoa  heavy  hydro-car- 
bonoua  oxide  ia  expressed  by  placing  the  sign  of 
hydrogen  obove  that  of  caibon,  36,  light  hydro- car- 
bonous  oxide  by  reversing  thdr  position,  36.  Glass 
is  exoresscd  by  pladng  the  s^ns  of  soda  and  sili- 
ca ride  by  sidc^  41;  tlie  liquor  silicum,  by  pladng 
the  sign  of  the  alkali  under  that  of  the  earth,  acd 
adding  the  sign  of  fiuidiiy  above^  42. 

The  secondary  compounda  are  expressed  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  basis  has  been  generally 
pUced  before  the  acid,  to  admit  of  the  sign  of  the 
degree  of  addification  bdng  added  to  the  add ;  and 
the  same  position  fortunately  admits  of  the  sign  of 
the  degree  of  oxidixement  bdag  added  to  tbe  oxide, 
when  a  metallic  oxide  forms  the  beds  of  tbe  salu 
The  excess  of  add  or  base  h  narked  as  b^re^  by 
pladng  tlie  acU  or  beae  bdow.  With  regard  to 
the  metallic  salts,  Mr.  Chensvix  bee  given  soom 
reasons  for  not  intrododng  the  sign  of  oxygen ; 
but  be  himself  hu  given  the  most  powerful  reason 
for  introdudog  it,  by  proving,  that  the  real  diflbr- 
enee  between  cabroel  and  oorrodve  sublimate  is  io 
the  state  of  oxidizcment  of  the  metaL  Tlie  man- 
ner of  marking  the  oxkles  proposed  above  enal>les 
us  to  expres«  this  difference  distinctly,  when  the  de- 
gree of  oxidixemeot  is  aKcrtaiocd. 


^.. 
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cbonical  «|)criinrotty  wnA  (h«  niaiiagcincnt  of  the 
di&renl  prooesset,  •>  well  u  for  the  TCce|»tkni  and 

applicAtioa  of  tfae  Tariotts  ageota  and  products,  a 

Dumber  of  vefeaels  and  oten^  are  neceasary ;  the 
pniici|Mil  of  theae  are  the  folloiriiig. 

Alembica  Lutes 

AludeU  Maaometcr 

Areometer  Mallrias 

fialaoces  Mercurial  trough 

Ballooa  Mortar  aod  pestle 

Barometer  Muffles 

Baibs  Pelican 

Blow.pipes  Phials 

Bolubead  Pneumatic  trough 

Calorimeter  Pyrometer 

Calcining  pots  Receivers 

Capsules  Registers 

CruciUes  Retort 

Cupels  Refrigeratory 

Digestor  Rererberatory 

Eolipile  Sand  bath 

Ettdiometer  Spatula 

Filter  Stills 

Fladks  Syphon 

FoDoels  Test-papers 

Furnaces  Tbennomcicrs 

Gaa-bolder  Tubes 

Gasometer  Vats 

Gravimeter  Water-bath 

Hygrometer  Worm  tub 

Jars  Woulfe*s  apparatus 
Laboratoiy,  portaUe        Nooth's  do. 

Lamps  Watu*a  do. 


Descriptions  of  these  msy  be  found  under  their 
respective  names. 

in  the  conducting  of  experiments*  nothing  is  of 
greater  importance  than  a  continual  attention  to 
neatness  and  order.  Every  jar  or  phial  should 
have  a  label  on  it,  denoting  the  substance  it  con- 
uios,  unless  irhco  its  nature  is  eyident  from,  in- 
fpertbn,  and  the  date  and  object  of  the  ex  peri- 
mcnt.  **•  I  vould  caution  the  student,*'  says  Mr. 
Henry,  ■*  not  to  engage  in  many  diflerent  experi- 
ments at  once ;  the  consequences  of  which  are  that 
the  attention  is  distracted,  and  that  many  inter- 
esting changes  pass  unnoticed.  It  will  cootribut* 
u»  form  a  habit  of  accurate  observation,  if  the  ap» 
pearances  that  occur  in  experiments  be  regularly 
aod  dbtinctly  noted  down;  aod  such  an  exercise 
will  tend,  also,  to  ftcilitste  the  acquirement  of  the 
art  of  describing  chemkal  pbaenomena ;  to  do  which, 
with  selection  and  precision,  is  far  from  being  an 
universal  talent.  In  advising  an  attention  to  neat- 
ness,  however,'*  continues  Mr.  U.  *^  I  am  far  from 
ranuneoding  a  frivolous  regard  to  show,  or  even 
too  scrupulous  a  nicety  about  the  appearance  of 
apparatus.  With  the  aid  merely  of  Florence  flasks, 
of  common  phials,  and  of  wine  glasses,  some  of  the 
most  iocerrsting  and  useful  experiments  may  be 
made;  and  in  converting  these  vessels  to  the  pur« 
pose  of  apparatus,  a  considerable  aaving  of  expeoae 
wH]  accrue  to  the  experimeotalist"  It  is  evident, 
howerer,  that  such  a  course  of  experiments  thus 
conducted  must  be  of  a  very  limited  nature ;  and  in 
particular  it  may  be  observed  that  those  beautiful 
and  interesting  experiments  which  relate  to  the 
gases  require  an  appropriate  set  of  apparatus  to 
perform  them  drcumsuntially,  and  exhibit  to  ad- 
vantage the  properties  of  those  curious  fluids,  the 
diseoyery  of  which  forms  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
cfaenical  sdcoce. 

Chemical  smbttamees. — ^The  pbaenomeoa  of  che- 
■oistry  depend  upon  those  mutual  attractions  or 
affiai^  of  diflerait  auterial  subManccs,  which  are 


continually  taking  place,  and  which  vary  in  their 
action  and  intenaity  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
substances  theroaelves  and  the  aluioat  infinite  variety 
of  circumstances  in  which  tliey  may  be  placed.  Tn 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  these  mutual  actions  of 
bodies  upon  each  other,  and  of  the  results  that  are 
produced  by  them,  is  the  great  object  of  chemical 
investigation.  In  our  enumeration  of  the  various 
substances  which  have  occupied  the  attention  of 
chemists,  such  properties  of  the  principal  of  them 
will  be  noticed,  as  msy  serve  to  exhtbit  a  general 
and  at  the  same  time  a  connected  view  of  the  leading 
facts  and  doctrines  of  the  science;  while,  for  a  luore 
extended  and  specific  information,  we  must  refer  to 
the  respective  articles  as  they  occur  in  the  order  of 
the  alphabet. 

I.  Cahric. — Caloric,  or  matter  of  heat,  the  active 
principle  which  causes  the  sensation  of  beat,  aod 
gives  rise  to  its  innumetable  phieoomcna.  is  diflused, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge,  throughout  all  nature;  It 
separates  the  particles  of  bodies  by  Insinuating  itself 
between  them,  and  d^inishes  their  attraction;  it 
dilates  bodies,  fuses  solids,  and  rarefies  liquids  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  render  them  invi&ible,  and  coo- 
vert  them  into  elastic,  compressible,  aeriform  fluids. 
It  increases  the  attraction  of  the  particles  which  it 
separates  for  the  particles  of  adjacent  bodies;  and 
is  hence  successfully  employed  to  produce  com- 
binations, aod  fiicilitaie  reciprocal  unionc  Calorie 
has  different  attractions  or  different  degrees  of  a^ 
finity  for  diflerent  bodies ;  and  diflcrent  bodies  vary 
also  in  their  capacity  for  receiving  calorie.  When 
bodies  unite,  either  they  lose  caloric,  which  indi- 
cates that  the  new  compound  contains  less  than  its 
component  parts,  and  the  heat  is  perceptible  to  our 
orgsns  or  our  Instruments  by  an  increase  of  tern* 
perature;  or  the  bodies  which  combine  absorb  ca- 
loric, and  the  new  compoucd  contains  more  heat 
than  iu  parts  did  separately,  and  in  this  case  the 
mixture  becomes  colder.  Sometimes  calorie  ad- 
heres so  foicibly  to  bodies^  that  it  prevents  their 
combining  with  others ;  its  attraction  for  some  sub- 
sunces  is  so  greet  that  it  is  very  frequently  em- 
ployed with  advantage  for  separating  these  substances 
from  the  compounds  in  which  they  enter,  and  for 
analysing  compound  bodies,  as  in  distillstion,  and 
all  decompositions  by  fire.  Those  bodies  which  ab- 
aorb  caloric  more  spieedily  than  others  are  regarded 
as  conductors  of  caloric;  those  which  are  most 
coloured  are  geuerally  the  best  conductors.  On  the 
Bpplieation  of  this  principle  depend  a  great  variety 
of  efiects  which  are  constantly  occurring  in  chemical 
experimenu  and  operatiooa,  in  arts  and  manufactures, 
and  in  common  life :  they  are  too  obvious  and  too 
great  in  number  to  need  or  allow  of  enumeration 
here. 

IL  Lij^, — liight,  whether  it  be  considered  as  a 
modification  of  caloric,  or  a  separate  principle,  has 
so  msny  distinct  properties  as  to  justify  us  in 
treating  it  by  itself.  It  acts  in  four  differtnt  ways 
with  respect  to  the  bodies  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact  It  is  either,  1.  totally  reflected  from  their 
surfaces*  and  produces  whiteness ;  or,  'i.  it  is  only 
partially  reflected,  whence  arise  different  colours; 
or,  3.  it  is  more  or  less  completely  absorbed,  and 
occasions  bhukness ;  or,  4.  it  pssses  through  bodies^ 
aod  constitutes  transparency.  In  iu  passage 
through  transparent  bodies,  it  experiences  a  *  re- 
fraction, or  deviation  from  its  direct  course,  which 
is  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  dennty  of  the  body,  if 
Incombustible,  and  ao  much  the  greater  alao  as  they 
are  combustiblcb  Light,  in  refracting,  is  separated 
Into  an  immense  number  of  variously-coloured  raya, 
among  which  aeven  are  principally  distinguished^ 
red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet. 
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Light  also  acts  cbemicAlly  on  substances :  some  the  burning  t>ody ;  and  the  caloric,  which  held  the 
acids  are  decomposed,  many  salts  change  their  oxygen  in  the  state  of  gas,  being  set  at  liberty.  De- 
nature; the  oxides  of  metals  in  general  re^p.  casions  the  heat  which  always  attends  combustion, 
proach  the  metallic  state;  and  v^etables  become  It  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  ef  the  light, 
coloured,  sapid,  and  infUunmable ;  for  while  de-  which  constitutes  flame  is  also  separated  from  the 
prived  of  liglit,  they  remain  pale  and  insipid,  and  oxygen  that  is  absorbed ;  fori  1  st.  combustible  bodies 
are  what  the  French  writers  call  etiolated.  Many  afford  much  more  flame  when  they  burn  in  vital  air 
of  the  eflects  of  this  clement  are  also  exposed  to  alone  than  in  atmospheric  air;  '2.  there  are  com> 
common  obserration.  bustible  bodies  which  do  not  bum  with  flame  exce|)t 

HI.  Atmospheric  atr.— The  diffusion  of  thissub>  in  vital  air;  3.  some  burnt  bodies  lose  their  oxygen 

stance  universally  around  us,  the  necessity  of  it  to  on  the  contact  of  light  alone.    To   separate   ibc 

our  existence,  and  its  influence  on  the  phaenomena  oxygen  from  a  burnt  body  is  to  perform  an  ope* 

of  nature,  concur  in  rendering  it  an  object  of  very  ration  the  reverse  of  combustion ;   this  is   called 

considerable  importance.     The  air  acts  in  a  collec-  deoxydation  or  disoxydation,  and  takes  place  in  the 

tive  mass,  by  its  weight,  its  moisture  or  dryness,  reduction  of  metals,   and  other  similar  processes, 

its  temperature,  its  elasticity,  and  by  the  dissolving  From  the  whole  it  appears  that  vital  air  is  a  basis 

power  which  it  exerts  on  all  natural  bodies.     Ex.  soUdiflable,  ponderous,  and  acidifying,  dissolved  in 

perimenta  made  in  contact  with  the  air,  difier  widely  caloric,  to  which  it  is  indebted  for  its  form  of  oxygen 

in  their  results  from  those  which  are  performed  in  gas ;    and  in  this  view,  combustion   consists  of  a 

vacuo ;  and  it  is  generally  necessary  to  ascertain  more  or  less  complete  precipitation  of  oxygen  from 

the  state  of  the  barometer,  thermometer,  and  hy>  its  dissolvent,  and  its  fixation  in  the  burning  body, 

grometer,  in  chemical  experiments.     Atmospheric  Oxygen  has  also  a  peculiar  afhtiity  for  each  distinct 

air  is  sensibly  the  same  with  regard  to  its  intimate  substance  to  which  it  may  become  united ;  by  means 

qualities,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world   we   ex-  of  which  degrees  of  aflinity  we  are  frequently  ena- 

amine;  its  difierent  degrees  of  salubrity   arising  bled  to  transfer  oxygen  from  a  burnt  body  to  a 

from  the  extraneous  particles  which  happen  to  be  combustible  one ;  thus  iron,  zinc,  antimony^  &c. 

mixed  with  it  in  diflferent  situations.     The  two  chief  burnt  with  flame,  when  heated  with  oxyd  of  mercury, 

properties  of  this  air  are  the  support  it  administers  from  which  they  attract  the  oxygen,  and  contain  it 

to  respiraiion  and  to  combustion.     Animals  cannot  in  a  more  solid  form. 

breathe  long,  nor  can  a  combustible  body  continue         Among   the  elements  of  air,   beside  the   three 

to  bum  without  a  fresh  supply  of  this  air,  or  a  cer-  gases  we  have  mentioned,  we  must  also  condder 

tain  matter  extracted  from  it.     Experiments  show  water,  which  exists  in  it  in  a  state  of  solution,  or 

that  a  body  burning  in  the  air  effects  a  real  analy&is  of  a  perfect  invisible  vapour :  no  portion  of  atmo- 

of  this  fluid,  absorbing  a  part  of  it,  which  is  called  spheric  air  has    yet  been  found  which  is  entirely 

vital  air  or  oxygen  gas,  and  which,  while  it  main-  destitute  of  this  fluid ;  and  to  its  presence  we  must 

tains  combustion,  changes  the  nature  of  the  burning  ascribe  a  share  in  the  production  of  almost  every 

body,   and  generally  increases  its  weight      That  phenomenon  of  nature  or  of  art.     We  must  also 

portion  of  the  atmospheric  air  which  is  not  absorbed,  add  to  the  constituents  of  atmospheric  air,  caloric, 

is  also  a  gaseous  fluid,  and  is  denominated  azotic  li{,'ht,  the  electric  and  magnetic  fluids,  which  are  in- 

gas,  or  nitrogen  ;    it  is   lighter   than  atmospheric  timately  blended  with  it,  and  are  traversing  it  con- 

air,  extinguishes  flame,  and  speedily  kills  animals  ;  tinually  in  all  directions  ;  these  must  undoubtedly 

it  is  also  one  of  the  constituents  of  several  com>  possess  some  influence  over  several  of  its  properties ; 

pounds,  as  will  be  seen  under  its  name.     A  small  but  to  what  extent,  or  in  what  manner,  this  influ- 

proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  also  enters  into  the  ence  is  exerted,  our  present  knowledge  will  not  en. 

composition  of  atmospheric  air.  able  us  to  determine. 

A  combustible  body  which   has  burnt  in  atmo.  IV.  Gages^or  acrtformfluidi, — Of  the!>e  curious 

spheric  air,  absorbing  all  the  oxygen  gas  to  which  it  and    important  substances  we   shall  only  mention 

is  capable  of  uniting,  can  burn  no  longer  in  a  fresh  here  their  names,  with  their  s;}'nonynis ;  descriptive 

quantity  of  air ;  it  has  become  incombustible  and  accounts  of  them  and  their  properties  occur  under 

frequently  saline.     The  oxygen  becomes  fixed  in  their  resi)ective  articles. 

Amrooniacal  gu,  formerly  termed Alkaline  air. 

.       .               _.  S  Phlogisticated  air,  mephitis,   impure  air,   nitro. 

Asotic  gas  or  Mitrogen ........j^      genous  air. 

Carbonic  acid  gas Fixed  air,  solid  air  of  Hales,  cretaceous  add  gas. 

Carbonated  hydrogen  gas Heavy  inflammable  air.  [aerial  acid. 

Fluoric  acid  gas Sparry  acid  air. 

Hydrogen  or  Hydrogenous  gas Inflammslle  air ;  phlogiston  of  Mr.  Kirwan. 

Hydrogenous  gu  of  marshes Mephitized  inflammable  air. 

Muriatic  acid  gas Marine  air,  acid  air. 

Nitrous  gas Nitrous  air. 

Nitrous  oxyd • •  •  •  •  Dephlogisticated  nitrous  air. 

Olefiant  gas Oil  making  gas. 

Oxygen  gas •. Vital  air,  pure  air,  dephlogisticated  air. 

Oxymuriatic  acid  gas • .'• .  Dephlogisticated  marine  air. 

Prussic  acid  gas •  • .  Prossian  air. 

Sulphuric  acid  gas Vitriolic  acid  air. 

Sulphurated  hydrogen  gas Hepatic  air. 

Phosphorized  hydrogen  gas •  Phosphoric  air. 

V.  Comhuttiblc  suhttancet> — Under  this  deno«         1.  Simple  combustibles,  are  those  vfaieb  hare 

mination   are  included   all    substances  capable  of  not   been   hitherto    decomposed    by   anslysis,    or 

Kintng  more  or  less  rapidly  with  oxygen,  and  formed  by  the  union  of  other  substances.     8ucl»  arc 

"jing  from   it  caloric  and  lij^lit :  these  are  azol,  hydroijcn,   carbon    or   diamond,   phos^>llor^^^» 

to  two  classes,  simple  and  ccmpound.  sulpliur,  and  niclth. 
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CHEMISTRY. 


Asoc,  the  btib  of  aiolSo  gM,  vnkBowii,  how- 
nrcr,  io  any  oUtcr  state  tliaa  tbtt  of  gu  t  U  ex* 
tiogvifbet  combuitioo,  kilb  aoimali;  tnd  fonno 
oM  of  tbe  coosUtocBta  of  umDooii,  of  nitric  add* 
and  of  niiinti  lubitaaccs.  It  it  one  of  tbc  most 
feebly  eombottible  bodies. 

Hydrogen,  one  of  tke  pfineipkt  of  water,  it  ilto 
unknowD  lo  a  tcperete  ttate ;  m  that  of  gatb  it  it 
rndtto  tiBMS  fighter  tban  eommoa  tir.  It  It  tnto- 
luUe  in  mott  bodietf  Imt  ditaolvet  ralpbor,  plioo- 
pbonu,  ciiboiit  oik,  &c.  forming  difieient  gates ; 
and  decompotei  aereral  eeidt  and  metallic  o^nrda* 

CarboB,  tbe  purely  eonbuatible  matter  of  char. 
coal,  fonntag  with  oxygen  catboaie  acid,  having  a 
greater  atUieiion  for  oxygen  than  any  known  aob- 
itaoce,  and  depriving  all  other  burnt  bodiea  of  thit 
principle.  It  exitU  in  abundance  io  animals  and 
Tegctabies,  conttitntiog  almost  wholly  tbe  solid 
ba»is  of  tbe  latter;  is  soluble  in  alkalies  and  hydro* 
gen  gas;  unitas  with  metals,  particularly  iron, 
viib  wfaicb  it  forms  plmobsgo,  &e« 

Diamond,  is  now  constdned  by  chemists  as  pure 
caiboB  in  a  state  of  crystallixation ;  but  never  yet 
imitable  by  homan  art. 

Fboiphonis,  a  white,  transparent,  erysUUixed, 
aod  estmnely  fusible  substance.  It  burns,  u  it 
were  ipootaneously,  at  every  known  degree  of  tem. 
penture ;  at  a  lew  degrees  above  tbe  freezing  point* 
it  eoiti  a  white  flame,  with  a  pungent  odour,  though 


but  little  heat,  and  forms  pbosphonts  add ;  at 
167"  and  npwards  it  b«ms  rapidly,  with  a  vivid 
and  very  bnlliant  flame,  without  any  perceptible 
odour,  nd  forms  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  never  £Mind 
pure  in  a  native  state ;  it  unites  with  sulphur  and 
metals*  snd  is  sdoUe  in  hydrogen  gss.  It  is  now 
found  to  exist  in  minerals  and  vegetables*  as  well  as 
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Sulphur,  a  yellowish  substance^  odorons,  and 
electrical.  It  Is  found  in  the  earth,  m  some  waters^ 
in  snimal  and  vegetable  juices.  It  bums  either  in  a 
gentle  heat  without  ioflamuig,  forming  a  red  or 
brown  oxyd  {  or  slowly  with  a  blue  flame,  and  the 
formation  of  sulphureous  add;  or  rapidly  with  a 
whita  flames  producing  sulphuric  add.  Sulnhnr 
dissolves  bydragco,  and  forms  with  it  an  intoleii* 
Uy  fetid  and  tmwboleaome  gas :  it  combines  with 
earths  and  alkalies,  charcoal  and  phosphorus ;  with 
the  letter  it  forms  a  transpareat  UquU,  resembling 
an  oiL 

Metals  are  well  known  for  their  great  nonderoai- 
ty  and  luatre,  and  the  ductility  of  aevcral  of  them  a 
tbey  are  luaible,  crystallixaUe,  and  combustible; 
decompoee  water  and  several  acids  t  unite  with 
sulphur,  phosphorui,  carbon,  and  esch  other  at 
diflerent  tempeiatures  i  sod  in  their  stataof  oxyds 
perform  a  double  function,  tbst  of  adds  with  earths 
and  alkalies,  and  that  of  sallflsble  bsses  with  adds. 


Tablx  of  the  lixf  ALs,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  Speeifie  Gravity. 


Colour. 

Spec.gr. 

Hard. 

Fusing 

Mallea- 

Tena- 

ness. 
8 

point. 

biUty. 

dty. 
274 

Plstina, 

White, 

23000 

170+W 

GoUS, 

Yelluw, 

19-300 

4 

52     W 

282000 

157 

Tungsten, 

Brown, 

87-C.OO 

6^ 

Mercury, 

White, 

13-568 

-39    F 

Polladtam, 

White, 

11-6 

Lesd, 

Blue-white, 

11 -35$ 

H 

540      F 

18 

Rhodium, 

Grey, 

11-3 

^ 

Silver, 

White. 

10-510 

7 

88    W 

16000 

187 

Bismuth, 

Whitish, 

9-8^2 

7 

460      F 

Nickel, 

White, 

9-000 

n 

150    W 

Copper, 

Reddish, 

8-870 

27    W 

S02 

Nickeline^ 

Grey, 

8-55 

w 

Arsenic, 

White, 

8-310 

S 

400      F 

Cobalt, 

White, 

ei&o 

6 

KiO    W 

Iron, 

Blue-grey, 

7-718 

9 

158     W 

549 

Molybdeos, 

Grey, 

7-500 

Tin, 

White 

7-'i99 

6 

442      F 

2000 

31 

Zinc,          > 

White, 

7- 190 

H 

700      F 

Maoganete 

White, 

7-000 

9 

160     W 

Antimony, 

Grey, 

6-860 

ej 

809      F 

0 

Tanulite, 

6-500 

Uranium, 

Grey, 

6-440 

6 

0 

Tellurium, 

White, 

6-115 

540+ F 

Titanium, 

Red, 

4-3 

9 

Cerium, 

Chromium, 

Columbium, 

Iridium, 

White 

Osmium, 

•          .1 

To  these  may  be  added  the  two  very  riqgular  metals  discovered  by  Mr.  Davy,  in  potash  aad  soda  s 


potassitun. 
Sodium, 


White, 
White, 


I 


•77- 
•9348 


60 -fP 
180+f 


Tlie  spedfic  gra^ty  of  the  two  last  substances  sdmitting  them  in  the  class  of  metallic  bodies ; 

bdog  Dot  only  smaller  than  that  of   the  lightest  but  their  other  properties  are  so  similar  to  those 

minerab  sad  esrthf,  but  lower  slso  than   that  of  of  meUls  thst  ftlr.  Davy  coosiden  himself  juitified, 

vater,  lone  doubts  arise  as  to  the  propriety  of  ootwithatanding  their  liglitness,  in  classing  them 
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.  -»  t  ptv>i>»'riion  in 
x.AUiin  diliirr  from 
.  v'  ^  >  iiisvovered. 
.  .  .\    >iij>po.'icti    to   be 

'ctii"i>».  of  ihe  puU 

,  >  vv,  vT  oNvdcs.     Mayow 

.       >  u»  !uvv*  s.UN|H*cteil    that 

.   .luos;     and     subsequent 

.        :.^vvl  il»c  ijuosiioii  beyond   all 

',,..,'    vhKtIy   in    the  bowels  of  the 

I   I   vN    -v'luv nines  occur  on,  or  near, 

1 1.  \  nc  u>oi  wiih  in  dilTerent  ccm- 

,.     ^    u  ouui  iiiatteis,  as  sulphur,  cxygen, 

*>  .     >.v>UKUiiu-a  ihey  are  united  with   each 

,  .  I    II  %.Miii>'  liw  iu»tances  they  are  discover- 

u     (   1  lu'    liu  lallic    state.     In    their   different 

,  .1   s  vmi.Imuu  ions  thcv  are  said  to  be  ininera- 

I I    vv  v.*»lUd  ores:  these  ores  occur  prin- 

I  Jx  ttt  uu'uuiaiuous  districts,  and  in  the  cavi- 
»  .  .  >t  »v'A»  I'he  nu'tal  is  generally  incrusted 
,1  atUii>tiii^K>i1  with  some  earthy  substance, 
k  .M  J  Ilk  u».»tii!i  The  art  cf  describing  ores, 
.n  I  .1  a'>v«iu»iiiating  bet\Teen  them,  will  be  trcat- 
,  vi  uuU  <  iSc  tiiiu  Mineralogy  ;  that  of  a$«»ying 
.1  mttlNkUi^'  them,  under  Docimasia;  and  thut  of 
,Mm»ini^  \ho  metals  in  the  large  way.  for  the 
J. ui  !,.»*,»  vi  tvmmerce  nnd  of  lift*,  under  Metal- 
»  k  lu  \  .  The  uiiliiy  of  metaU  is  im^xpressible :  they 
•Ml'  iIk  |;ic.»t  Instruments  of  human  ioiiiistPk- ;  scr- 
Mv%.»l<lo  III  the  hijilicst  dc';ree  and  in  all  siu.'tions 
vo  iM.mknid  at  Ui^c  ;  and  excevriinLjly  iiucreinni: 
ui  iltM  chemiskt  and  the  naturul  phiicso;  1  er  oc  30- 
\yn\\\\  of  the  curious  jroivriies  they  exhilii,  tie 
tuuiM«>iia  coiiilMoaiions  iuto  trhich  ihey  cuter, 
4od  the  jMiil  which  they  perform  in  the  4:rc*t 
v«oMoiuv  of  nature. 

i\**^fi'M*4.i  «\»*v'«.5,'»«'^Vjc,  are  iu^^h  as  resuk 
l\oiu  a  c\Miib'iut:»N)  oi  two  or  n^-^re  of  the  pr«\"U- 
iit^  »M>r»  }  ihu*  the  5cliiiioi$  cf  sii^^hur,  oa.-lvn, 
i.|u»»ph»Mu»,  and  aixuic  ui  hydr\>j::-r.  j:iis.  5r»  in- 
0.»iuiu.ible  gs*« »  ;  srd  the  o>r  Uiut  i>r5  of  sxilrc-i-r 
with  ph^^splu^MSs  of  ojirU  n  >mh  irv.x,  »f  u.f:cr<tu 
MitM.iU   wr.h  sni'j^hur,    pi  x  sjv' or\j$.   x\A  t^v>:   i*thcr. 

HIV  \AMV|S  U!Hi  C\M"»ltsiSt  li*'  UxivV.      Ci   ih  S   k  tV.1  XTc" 

.diiuvii  «U  ihc  vvr>Ui»!  l^k*  we  iroet  »  .^  m  ruture. 
When  thf  jv\-;vr;»e«  o/  ovi  jvwru  *vr  lv:*l  !♦? 
Issbcs  air  CSV.  jur<\l  *-iS  t^c^"  ^^  5  i"  j4c  c\v-  tus- 
ibltSx  il  5j'^v>AJ>  lK«t  iSe  f.vrtT  s-'r-.ti  r.v*  itv^vb 
ovvjrro  «;ic  r.sMr  arvj  IV  ikaa  A  iSo  wire  t'.-r^-, 
A»  u^iw.y  rNr^txi.  c  »ii}v*"umiK  arsl  *i  o>i^  :  tt  c»:r<r 
t  r.-Ttss.  *"VB  the  cv^ru^T^,  «e  r.-,>J  iSrt:^  kss  mOr 
to  >ii  r.  *>y   *v^\^r:   »\t  ;iv  »:r.vri:  »jirx;:»N3   jItv 

^  i(l>   1^  .^vVvAi.x'   nn^ti'jw      l><v'r  4.re  «ir»r.   *<-<::< 

Kaw  k\>j  t^T  xt"CM  ir:  :ivire  c\  jr  h  i^Jii ».^-a  tW  |v.>- 
^s-*t\  »v*  S^  r^  »>.-oa ^>uv:  iv»r^  •V.>oi  ito  eAc*l  »->r.T 
*V-«N(i  >;"N-^rM,  \  Kfvjt.v  :  t*  TVe  o«'/S.*x"<  »<:  v-.  *. 
w^x>i   »>  <^«v-  cr*.-v'\,"C  •  xi>   >»v.<  >-.*ov>esa  :o  jv^ 

!>«,>, hrc    >«   tw  e«.>i..;4.>    ;ii><ii  »■«:   xxyv^*^*^^^    i-rsa 

V'S'  >x   .>  -V.   *;vi.    ^«~>-  *'N^  •  '  v."Jk    ,i.  »i^ ^    '.^'i^    ia^v  a 

a  Tt. w  nvrr^-jw  •■<  ti-  iTKTirit-vs.  avrww*  r*.:  \v 
-      *■         W       vN-r-iX-t      .V       J.TT       ,^     •»:.'<:,      ^-"^.^       fcx 


acid.  It  is  the  same  with  alcohol,  and  with  i<Uer, 
formed  by  modifications  of  the  principles  of  ir< 
getable  matter,  whioli,  in  their  ultimate  arjal\s<», 
are  nothing  else  ibm  combinations  of  hydrogcc 
and  carbon  with  more  cr  less  oxygen  and  water. 

A  very  great  dilTerence  subsists  bk'tween  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  bodies  with  respect  to  llitir  cfin- 
bustibiliry.  Almost  all  combustible  bodies  bum 
in  dinVrent  v.ays;  they  all  absorb  ditlcrent  quan. 
titi.s  of  oxygen,  not  only  according  Ut  the  yc- 
culiar  nature  of  each,  but  also  to  the  teuijc- 
rature  in  which  they  are  coinl  ustible  and  lo 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  burned. 

This  exhibition  of  the  difierent  species  cf  con:- 
bustible  bodies,  and  tl.eir  primipal  characteristic 
propetties,  shows  the  part  they  act  in  the  ph;«:)o. 
mena  of  the  globe.  It  authorities  us  to  divide 
almost  all  the  producticns  of  nature  into  two 
grand  cksscs,  one  of  con:bustible  bodies,  tbe 
other  of  bodies  already  burnt :  in  the  masses  end 
action  of  the  fonner  we  discern  tlie  causes  of  io. 
flammable  meteors,  partial  beat,  volcanoes,  the 
perpetual  alterations  of  the  snrface  of  tbe  earth, 
&c. ;  in  the  existence  of  the  latter,  we  perctive 
the  source  of  the  number  and  dtrersity  of  acuis, 
saline  compounds,  oxyds,  and  metallic  salts,  whicb 
vary  in  a  thousand  ways  the  appearance  of  ores, 
their  reciprocal  decomposition,  and  their  alter- 
ations b\'  the  action  of  water,  an\  and  light :  ia 
li:)e,  we  dis<.t)vcr  io  vegetx-Lles  roarhines  wfi-cb 
nature  has  organised  for  the  purpose  of  intimaie- 
Iv  ccn.binin;;  several  of  those  substancc-s  with  eath 
o  her,  in  ord<.r  to  forta  compounds  n>ore  sulser- 
vient  to  its  grand  designs,  as  ilcy  are  less  dun.l:e 
and  j>ermanect. 

VI.  IVatcT. — Tills  ujeful  and  important  fluid, 
so  alund:!r.t  in  caiure,  so  curious  in  its  prcper. 
lies,  and  so  exteiiiire  io  its  ap;  I'caiion,  was  fcr 
n.any  aoes  ccE»:dert<l  as  a  simple  elemeolary 
sub>iir.ce,  wLich  eatert-d  ioto  the  com{>osii:uu  of 
rlnus:  evtry  flier  substar.re,  b-jt  which  was  it- 
self a)  ke  iLCij^at-ie  of  decv-rcposidoo  or  fom^a- 
i  on  T>e  leseirches  of  iti-xkm  chemistry,  how. 
« vcr.  ha^c  !  ot  caly  m:*Jered  i^tis  opiu'on  doubt- 
ful, Ivui  .  i\e  jrovtti  ;u  fillicy,  by  ascertiioiog 
!h2l  •ittrr  ts  cvn  jvtjed  of  hjcrojjen  and  oxyctn, 
ia  itt  p'oronzoa  cf  L::e«5  pans  of  the  loru'er 
i,>  eii;iT>-LTe  ci  ihe  Utter-  Acre  niing  to  the 
r.rw  ucv'T.  cverv  c\:r:b"ri«:lon  cf  rxvtjen  is  ei- 
tber  ic  »:  \yJ  c*  as  acid;  the  latter  posJe>sing 
s,  u.'r««  *v  i-.s:e  *:«i  :be  prc^crty  of  cbarginj; 
Koe  \r-rr  r\^  ck-^c-^ts  it^.o  red,  uiile  ihe  foricer 
is  ors:'.u:e  cf  :^<>e  c.ia.t:es:  ia  ccDfcrmiiy  w  ib 
\\  \i  i-K  T*v-'\-c  tt^rrcrVoe.  wixer  hss  somelinirs 
K-c*  x<-nr;\:  ar  o\yi  »-*  fcydrcy^ea.  and  as  suib 
we  anf  rww  .c  cr^.i.tT  h. 

Ir:  :i«r  j>rvri'  i»cv?e7vaiioo  c£  the  term,  water 
r  IX  Sf  «4.v  :.^  t\>;  IS  tVree  siiirs ;  thai  of  a  so- 
le^  •  *  v-t   IS   A^  :    \tAi  of  a  du>d.    Its   moftt  ccia- 


i-vf  iht: 


c»  vxjv-tir.  oc  £as. 


Wi  <T    rr   A^    Ki:e  c/   ioe    is  cpi-siaT*"t5cd,  wiih 
TTv-j^   .c  V->ss  rxv^'A""*'  tni  rrxTSTcrencr.     It   bt- 


k'.vro  *ar> 


&  'isr  ;>cra;w-e 


aivre  J-*  of  Fah- 


rr».r»o.:  .  rv;  3  TT»f..i.iij;  n  attjorbs  as  muth  caloric 
tt  •WiOi  ra..>!f  TT-e  rr-rrrocrx: :er  I  \  .♦,  that  is, 
^ur4  a  c^>.:t.t\  MS  w.^tsi  ri:se  a  bo»3v'  cA  wat:.r 
,v  <viUi.  :<*.li  »  A  -r.stcz  -.c  1-U*;  kf  ?>oe  i:s  cspa- 
o  :^  »  TK':  ^V^  sa.rv  a*  :"».*:  of  tf"~d  m^tcr-  t^Q 
^Nf  5.v»  ."V  Tx  i.T^  ta4-uii.:i.^;Sfc  azhi  Xicix  iLe  pclcs 
,v  ^hr  eiir.t..  mi  ct  ;y;tina.  ''y  cccU-'sies  in  tie 
>ij.jr  ».:  wv-  iiv^s*-*-*  u<r  7:>e^:;s  v  h;ch  nature 
,-r-  •-^>  r  tti  ^T-^i^  u-xt  ci  K^e-  a  r^riber  of  ar- 
.  'v- I.  rv-'^s  hrt-f  Se^T  tf-w^tcd  to  Hr  cbe* 
r.  V.J  i,v-  .V  -^:  -roy!<  .-!*  •^efrr-^:  waicr,  by  ihe 
WW.  I     vr   «-<    otw'i  •-      u»f  7\-nx-.^*I  si.   chfs«  me- 
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thods  wiH  be  dftciHjed  ia  die  arlicla  Feckzino  with  the  requisite  proportion  of  oxygeOf   which 

MiZTUftEs.    Fluid  wster,  when  pure^  If  insipiil,  it  considered  as  the  principle  of  acidity ;  yet»  ol. 
colourless,  destitute  of  mell,  and  about  850  times     though  most    bodies    are    capable    of  becoming 

besvter  than  air.  oxyds,   there  are  only  certain   substances   which 

It  is  named  the  grand  menstruum  of  nature.  Va-  will  enter  into  that  peculisr  union   with  oxygen 

rious  pbaeoomena  depend  upon  its  agency ;  and  oe-  that  produces  acids,   or  that  will  imbibe  a  siifli- 

rssions  for  its  use  are  eoDtiniully  presenting  them-  cient  quantity  of  it  for  that  purpose.     The  sub- 

tehres  to  our  obsenration.     All  the  waters  of  the  stances  with  which  oxygen  is  combined  to  form 

earth  contain  some  substance  or  other,  which  de-  the  different  adds  are  termed  acidifiable  haws  or 

tracts  from    their  purity;   those  which  flow  in   a  radicals     Most  of  these  radicals  are  capable  of 

sandy   channel,   and  are   exposed  lo  the  air,  are  uniting  with  two  different  quantities  of  oxygen 

roofe  pore   than  those  which   traverse  chalk,   or  to  form  acids,  and  some  irith  thn.*e  or  more,  thus 

pyp>uro,  or  stagnate  on  turf,  bitumen,  and  ores  of  producing     as     many    degrees     of   acidification, 

meula,  or  are  confined  from   the  contact  of  the  These   different  ststes   are  expressed  by  corre. 

atmosphere^     There  are  several  methods  of  cor.  spending  changes  either  of  beginning  or  of  ter- 

reeling  hard  or  impure  water  by  means  of  acid%  minatjon  in  tiM  specific  names  of  the  respective 

alkalies,  acids,  or  charcoal;   but  the  most  certain  acids.     In  the  reformed  nomenclature,  every  se- 

mode    n    that  of    distillation,  which    ia    almost  parate  acid  is  designated  by  the  name  ofitsradi- 

slvays   emplc^ed   in   prepsring  water  for  chemi*  cal  or  base,  or,  when  that  is  unknown,  of  the 

«al   experiments.       When    the    temperature    of  aubstance  from  which  the  acid  is  obtained.    The 

water  to  raised  to  SIV*,  it  boils  and   becomes  so  first  or  weakest  degree  of  acidification  is  denoted 

much   rarefird   as   to  assume  the  aeriform  ststi*,  by  the  termination  oum  ;  the  second  state,  form, 

and  flies  ofl*  in  rapour.       The  expansive  force  ing  a  powerful  acid,  by  Ic ;  and  still  higher  de- 

which  it  thus  acquires  is  exceedingly  grest;   snd  grees   of  acidification    are  denoted  by  prefixing 

when  steam   is   produced    in    suflident    quantity  oxygenated  or  the  abbreviation  oxy  to  the  former 

and  properly  condensed  and  applied,  it  is  capsble  state;   or,   when  occasion  requires,  even  kyper. 

of  moving  enormous  weights;  upon  this  property  oxygenated  or  hyperoxy  may  precede  the  com. 

is  founded    the    construction   of    stesm.engices»  mon  name.    Thus  we  have  sulphureous  snd  sul* 

As  tt  is  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  that  water  is  phuric  acid ;   muriatic,  photphorous,  and  pftOM- 

reuined  in   a  state  of  Ikjuidity,  aliove  the  tern-  pfhoric  acid;  oxymuriatic  acid,  and  hyperoxy^ 

Verstore  of  the  freezing  point,    any  cause  which  mnHtffic  add ;  in  all  which  the  difi*erent  degrees 

viU  diminish  this  pressure  will   hicrease  the  ten-  of  acidity  are  marked  by  the  prefixes  and   the 

dency  of  the  water  to  boil;   and  hence  when  the  changea  of  termination*     For  other  general   pro~ 

circumambient  air  is  rarefied,  or  its  qusntity  d?-  perties    of  acids   than  have  been   mentioned,  sie 

creased  as  in  the  recdverof  sn  air-pump,  vspour  the  article;  and  for  each  individual  acid,  see  its 

may  be  formed    at    a  lower   temperature    ti>an  name. 

itsiuL    Aqueous  vapour  loses  its  elastic  form  by         The  best  clatsificstion  of  these  bodies  is,  per. 

rooliag  and  compression,  and   is  by  these  means  haps,    that    adopted    by    Fourcroy:    he    divides 

dfcoBBposed;  its  basis  parts  from  the  caloric,  and  them  into  four  classes  with  thdr  rcs^iective  f:e. 

iorms  dew  or  fog.     As  air  has  the  property  of  nera   and   species.     In   the  first  class  he  plscrs 

disjolviog  water,   a  quantity  of  that  fluid  is  al.  those  acids  which  have  known  and  simple  radi- 

vays  in  a   state  of  solution   in   the  atmosphere,  cals,  or  such  as  are  formed  by  the  union  of  inde- 

Of  all  salts  when  crystallized,  water  constitutes  a  compossUe  combustible  sub»tiinces  with   oxygen: 

part,  and  indeed  is  necessary  tn  thdr  existence  in  thcie  are    all  decomposable  by   the  conibustiLle 

tfaii  form ;  the    quantity  that  is  reuiited  for  tills  bodies,  which  they  burn  with  more  or  less  rapi. 

purpose  is  called  the  water  of  erystallization.  dity,  and  are  thus  reduced  to  iheir  radicala;  th«y 

Water  may  be  decomposed  by  various  chemi*  may  also  be  decomposed  completely  by  combin. 

eal  sgendes,   by  electricity,  and  by  galvanism  ;  ing  their  radicals  with  oxygen.     The  second  closs 

and   the  truth  of  the  analysis  by  each   of  these  contains  acids  whose  rsdicsls  are  unknown ;  and 

n:eihods    is    confirmed    by  the    reproduction    of  these  are  not  susceptible    of  decomposition    by 

water  by  the  union  of  its  constituent   prindples :  combustible  bodies,   nor  can  they  be  formed  by 

this  last  purpose  may  be  effected  by  firing  a  mix.  art.     Jo   the  third  class   sre   placed   those  acid* 

ture   of  bydrogm   and  oxygen  gasses  in   proper  which  have  iMnary  compound   radicals;  such   are 

pn  portions.     I'he  methods  employed  in  the  ana*  all  vegetable  acids,  the  common  radical  of  which 

lyus  and  the  composttioo  of  water,  together  with  is  a  compound   of  hydrogen  and  carbjn :  thes«* 

the  history  of  these   interesting   discoveries,   will  are  all  decomposable  by  a  strong  beat,  and  a 

be  Qoticcd  in  their  proper  place.     See  Watkx.  suffidcnt  addition  of  oxygen,  and  in  tliis  decern* 

VII.  Adds, — Of  this  important  class  of  bodies  position  they  aflbrd  water  and  carbonic  acid;  if 
tiie  chief  characteristic  properties,  are,  1st,  Sour-  dissolved  in  water,  and  exposed  to  a  temperature 
k»s  of  taste ;  and.  7dly,  the  power  of  turning  of  .S.'i^  or  upwards,  they  are  spontaneously  decom* 
red  most  of  the  blue  vegetable  colours.  These  posed ;  they  csnoot  be  decomposed  by  any  com- 
two  properties  are  connnon  to  the  whole  class ;  bustible  body  known ;  and,  lastly,  they  are  coo- 
but  each  individual  add  is  distinguish vd  by  other  vertiUe  into  each  other,  because  they  are  all 
peculiar  qualities.  Tlie  andents  were  acquainted  composed  of  the  same  prindples,  though  in  dlf. 
with  only  four  of  the  adds — the  muriatic,  the  ferent  proportions.  To  the  fourth  cisss  belong 
nttrie,  the  suljAuric,  and  the  acetous  or  vinegsr;  all  acids  of  which  the  radicals  are  at  least  triple 
but  the  great  improvements  which  the  roo£ins  compounds:  these  are  the  animal  acida  whose 
have  introduced,  particularly  the  discovery  and  radicals  are  comLinations  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
rttsUishmcnt  of  pneumatic  chemistry,  have  not  and  azot  These  acids  afford  ammoniac  when 
only  thrown  additimial  light  on  the  future  of  deeompuaed  by  fire,  and  yield  prussic  acid  by  a 
adds,  but  have  very  much  increased  thdr  num-  change  of  proportion  in  their  prindples.  A  ge- 
ber.  neral  view  of  Uiis  mode  of  dasaification  is  exhi- 

AcronUng  to  the    Lwoisier'an    theory,   every  bited  in  the  following  table,  extracted  from  a  late 

srid  \%  produced    t>y  tlu-    untjii  of  a  certain   buse  edition  of  Four^roy's  Chemical  Iliilosophy. 
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TABLE  OF  ACIDS. 


s.<.  '44  nt* 


Species. 


Charactert  ofOit  Spedtu 


Ut  CUis. 

\s.\\%  with  simple 
ttuit  Vi\uwii  radicals* 
'1  wtflvg  tittciet. 


5i!  Class. 
A  rids  with  unknown 
t  tuiioaLs      but     (>re- 
suln<^t  simple.    Four 


Ist  Genus. 
Pure  v«^cub)e 
ftciiis. 

Ad  Class.       I 

AoUls  with  binaiy  I      Cd  Genus. 
Mtlioals,     Twclre '  I  Vegetable  ad. 
kiccics.  dules. 

3d  Genus. 
Fictitious 
acids. 

•4th  Genus. 
Fermented 
^aeids* 


'  Carbonic  acid« 

Phosphoric 
acid. 

Phosphorous 
acid* 

• 

Sulphuric  acid. 

Sulphureous 
acid. 


\ 


Nitric  acid. 


Nitrous  acfd. 

Arsenic  add. 

Arsenious  acid. 

Tungstic  acid. 

I  Molybdic  acid. 

V  Chromic  acid. 


f 


Muriatic. 

Oxygenated 

muriatic 

Fluoric 
Boracic 


C  Succinic. 

Mellitic 

Citric. 
I  Malic. 
JGaUic 
[_^  Benzoic 

^Tartarous. 
^Oxalic. 

S  Camphoric, 
J  Suberic 
j^ocous. 

^AcctK. 


Product  of  the  combustion  of    cbaicoal,  gas- 
eous,   mephitic,  nearly  inodorous,   the  most 
feeble,  and  most  indecomposable  of  acids, 
f  Formed    by   phosphorus    rapidly  burned,  very 
-<      heavy,    vitrifiable,   very  sour,    not     caustic, 
(     yielding  phosphorus,  with  red  charcoal 
J  Less  oxygenated,  more  phosphorated  than  tbe 
•K     preceding,   yielding  a   white  smoke    and   a 
(     phosphoric  flame,  by  heaL 
f  Sulphur  totally  burned,    acrid,  caustic,  inodor. 
s       ous,    charring     organic     compoundis,     very 
L     heavy,  yielding  sulphur  with  red  charcoal 
J  Odorous,  gaseous,  irritant,  like  sulphur,    bum. 
-<     ing  blue,  discolouring  and   whitening  vtte. 
I     table  and  animal  colours. 
One  of  the  most  decomposable,  and  therefore 
most  variable    in  nature ;    by  losing  some 
oxygen  it  passes,  Ist,  to  the  sUte  of  nitrous 
gas,  or  azotic  oxyd,  insoluble  in  water,  ami 
reddening  by  the  contact  of  air ;   2d,  to  the 
state  of  azotic  oxydule  gas,  soluble  in  water, 
not    reddening    in    air,    inflames    charcoal, 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  oils,  and  some  metals, 
destroys  animal  miasmata,  and  disinfects  tbe 
most  infected  places. 
It  is  nitric  add  holding  nitrous  acid  in  sols, 
tion,  nearly  absorbs  its  weight  from  it ;  then 
in  a  rutilsmt  vapour  more  volatile  tbaw  oi. 
trie  add. 

{Solid,  fixed,  vitrifiable,  very  poisonous,  inodor* 
ous,  arsenic  completely  burned, 
i  Solid,  volatile,  odorous,  and  gariic-Jike  when  to 
\      vapour. 

{VThite,  pulverulent,  rough,   growing   yeQow  by 
nitric  and  muriatic  acids. 
J  Rough,  little  soluble,  in  white  threads,  beoom- 
(      ing  blue  when  deprived  of  oxygen. 
(  Tdlow,   little  soluble,  forming  yellow,  red,  or 
^      orange>coloured  salt& 

I  Gaseous,   indecomposable,    odorous,   forming  a 
•<      white    yapour,    depriving     many    bodies    of 
(     oxygen. 

€  Greenish  ydlow  gas.  fetid,  thickening  liquids 
7  and  contracting  animal  organs,  inflaming 
\      many  combustibles,    destroying     almost    all 

V  colours. 

{Gaseous,  pungent,  dissolving  glas.«  and  silex,  of 
which  it  precipitates  a  part  by  water. 
t  Solid,  in  ci^stallinc  spangles,  fixed   and  fusible 
•V       into  glass,  little  soluble,  littk  sapid,  very  fce- 

V  ble  in  its  combinations. 


I 
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CHEMISTRY. 


Clattet. 

4tfiClasi. 
Acada  with  ternary  I 
Four 


Genera, 


Speeiet. 

SAmniolie. 
ScfaKic. 
Uric 
PruMie. 
PyrocDucoas. 
Pjrrotartwous. 
PyroUgneoiia. 
Ckrcric. 
Acciouti 


Characters  of  the  SpecUi, 


f 


Adds  iUtely  admitted  at  pirtidilar 

add^  bat  foood  to  bdoog  to  acetic  •{  ^^*^ 
^Mi  -  f  Formic. 

Bombic. 

Crvork. 

Zoooie. 


The  present  amdfttrmer  Names  ofJeUs, 


Acetoaaadd. 

Acetic* 

Amaiodc 

Anenic 
Benxoic. 


loblimated. 


BomUc 
Aeetitc  of  sine. 
Acid, 


amoiotic 
arsenic 

benzoic 


Old  Names  and  Synonyma. 

Dtttilled  Yiocgar. 
f  Radical  vinegar. 
\  Spirit  of  Veniu. 

(From    the    iiquor    of  the 
amnioB. 

{Add  of  bensoia. 
Saltofbenzdo. 
SFlowert  of  Benjaraia 
Volatile  mh  of  benzoin. 
Add  of  tbeiiUc  worm. 
€  Acetited  liae. 
\  Acetoiu  lalt  of  zinc 
Dittilled  vinegar. 

{Xiadicai  vinegar. 
Spirit  of  Venot. 

Arsenical  add. 
I  Acid  of  benzoin. 
I  Salt  of  benzoin. 


iftrona* 


nitric. 


-  fttt)finaatcdbeD-  S  FJowen  of  benzoin. 


ZOIC 


'bombic 


boradc. 


carbonic. 


^ 


citric 
ftooric 
fcrmic 
gaOic 


liiUc. 


•malic 

-  moijbdtc. 

•  macooi. 
-muriatic 


i  Volatile  nit  of  benzoin. 
)  Add  of  the  silk  vorm. 
(  Bombydne  acid. 

{Volatile  narcotic  salt  of  vi- 
triol. 
Sedative  salt. 
Add  of  borax. 
Boracine  acid. 
Gas  sylvestrc 
Spiriius  sylveslria. 
Fixed  air. 
Aerial  add. 
Atmospbeiic  acid. 
Mepbitic  acid. 
I  Cretaceous  acid. 
Carbonaceous  add. 

i  Lemon  juice. 
Gtronian  add. 

Spatbotcadd. 
5  Acid  of  ants. 
\  Formidne  add. 

Astringent  prindple. 

Sour  whey. 

Galactic  add. 
^Add  of  tba  gioM  In  the 
I     UaddCT. 
1  Besnardic  add. 
ClitUasieadd. 

iAcid  of  apples. 
Malasian  add. 
C  Acid  of  molybdena. 
i  Acid  of  Wolfram. 
i  Add  of  marine  salt 
<  Fuming  spirit  of  salt. 
(Bfadfleacid. 


1 


If  em  Xamti.        OU  Namti  and  Syiumyma, 

riatic  J 

(,  Aerated  marine  add. 

€  Ruddy  nitrous  add. 

1  Pblogisticatednitrousadd. 
^  Fuming  nitrous  add. 

V  Fuming  spirit  of  nitre 
f  M'hite  nitrous  add. 
r  Nitric  add  vithout  gas. 
1  Dephlogisticated    nitrous 

V  add. 

nitro-muriatic     '[p''"'r'*^. 

I  Regaline  acid. 

'  Acid  of  sorrel. 

Oxallioe  add. 

Saccharine  arid. 

Acid  of  sugar. 

Volatile  phosphoric  acid. 
(  Phosphoric  acid. 
)  Add  of  urine. 
(  Colouring  matter  of  Pnia. 
\      sian  blue. 
{  Empyreumatic  acid,  spirit 
\      of  vood. 

V  spirit  of  honey,  sugar,  &c. 
(  Syrupous  acid. 

Spirit  of  tarur. 
S  Acid  of  su|;ar  of  milk. 
I  Sairho-Iactic  acid. 

{Sebaceous  acid. 
Acid  of  tallow. 
Acid  of  cork. 
(  Add  of  amber. 
(  Volatile  salt  of  amber. 

{Volatile  sulpbuicous  acid. 
Phlo^isticated      vitriolic 
acid. 
Spirit  of  sulphur. 
Acid  of  stUphur. 
Vitriolic  add. 
Oil  of  vitriol 
Spirit  of  viirioL 
Tartareous  acid. 
Acid  of  tartar. 
Tungstic  add. 
Acid  of  tungsten. 
^  Add  of  Wolfram. 
Uric,  obtained  from  urine,  is  the  same  aa  the  li. 

thic 
Zoottie,  obtained  from  gluten,  animal  flbna.  See. 

Tbeae  two  and  thirty  distinct  adds,  by  their 
union  with  earths,  alkalies,  and  metals,  form  as 
many  genera  of  compound  or  neutral  salts,  which 
contdn  about  380  species  in  the  whole.  See  Sec- 
tion IX> 


oxalic 

phosphorus, 
phosphoric 

prutsic 

pyro-ligneous. 

pyro-mucous. 

pyro-tartarous. 

saccho-Iactic. 

sebadc. 
suberic, 
succinic. 

sulphureous. 


iulphttric 


tirtareeua. 


tuBstic 
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TABLE  or 


Classes, 


Genera, 


'<.\>> 


re 


ai. 


.ic 

^  4'jle 

*    Illy 


1st  C 
Acids  \( 
and  kn 
Twcl  • 


ucash  is  composed  of  about  six  parts 

.  jasla  and  one  of  oxygen  ;  and  scila 

xfTen  parts  of  a  nearly  similar  bii  •  tu 

iCen.     The  consequences  resulting  from 

»very    will   be     noticed     in    iheir   proper 

.Vmroonia  differs  from  the   preceding  a). 

>  L>y  its  gaseous  form  in  caloric^  by  as^uniiug 

■  '  id  form  when  condensed   in  water,   and  by 

.    impossibility  of  producing  it  in  a  solid  form 

^    jny  means  yet  employed.     It  has  also  a  sharp 

y.iii   suffocating   odour,   is   soluble   in  air,  and  is 

easily  decomposable  by  the  electric  spark,  and  by 

other  means.     It  is  composed  of  about  five  parts 

of  azot,  and  one  of  hydrogen. 

The  earths  are  barytes,  magnesia,  lime,  stron* 
tian,  silex,   alumine,  glucine,  yttria,   and   zircon. 
Of   these    the  first  four  are    sometimes    disiin- 
guished     by     the     appellation     of     salino-icrrene 
.   .«rha|>s     subsunces,  or  alkaline  earths,   ns   holding  a  sort 
. .    n  plants     of  intermediate   station   between   pure  earths  and 
alkalies. 
'Ki^  matters         Barj^tes,  barytic  earth,  or  terra  ponderosa,  was 
.  u*.  Jy  of  unit-     discovered  by   Soheele :   it   is  of  a  greyish  white 
V,   tuii  of  form-     colour,  has  a  punf^ent.  caustic  taste,  and  is  a  rio. 
..  al  ^\is^  have*     lent  |K)ison :  unlike  the  other  earths,  it  is  soluble 
veined    salifiable     in  water,  forms  with   sulphuric   acid   an   insoluble 
»  very  probable,     compound,   and   tinges  flame  yellow.     It  is  four 
u  pt'vsent  known,     times  as  heavy  as  water.     Sometimes  used  in  me. 
.  v«t   tuiure  observa-     dicine,    and  but  little  in  the  arts.     Magnesia  is 
>vovcr  to  us.     Che-     ver\'   soft,   white,   and,   light,  with   little    taste  or 
Ik  to  their  distribu-     smell ;  unalterable  in  the  fire,  and  almost   insolu. 
.   ^^..uc  considering  only     ble  in  water.     It  is  of  great  use  in  medicine,  and 
.^  .1  d   the  rest,  with  the     is  sometimes  employed  in  chemistry  and  the  arts. 
4  .jdhii  either  perfect  or     L*me  is  of  a  whitish   colour,  and   a   hot  caustic 
:«vo  no  less  than  seven     taste;  it  forms  salts  with  the  acids;   is   incapable 
i'Aow  only  five  to  remain     of  fusion;   gives  out  a  large  quantity  of  caloric 
\i  o    kbull    adhere    to    the     when    sprinkled   with  water,    and    absorbs    carbo- 
i>  ivin^  the  most  common ;     nic  acid  from  the  atmosphere.     Strontian  is  of  a 
s    'iw   pio)Krties  of  some  of    greyish   white  colour,    of  an  acrid   and    alkaline 
,,  V.I.  t\>i>  little  known  to  admit     taste,  but  less  so  than  barytes;  its  solution  in  wa. 
.,,,.ud    with    much    precision:     tcr  crystallises;  it  gives  a  purple  colour  to  flame. 
.«  \>  •!  pmliiibly  enable  us  to  de-     Silex,  or  pure  flint,  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  io 
nuHf  (Mtinplctt-ly.  every   acid   except   the  fluoric;   it  endures  alone 

^  ; .'»  i)H*.  potash,  soda,  and  am-     the  strongest    heat  without   alteration,   but  mixed 
,, ,«    III  .t  hnvi*   been   iisunlly  termed     with  potash  or    soda  fuses  in  a  strong  heat,  aod 
\Us\  I'^iht  in  a  xolid  form  at  the     forms  glass.     It  is  very  useful  in  the  form  of  sand 
.1    Oil'   ntinospliere,   and   require   a     as  an  ingredient  in  cements;  in  that  of  gravel  for 
I,.  )v   wiliiDliM'd  ;   (he  third  is  called     making   roads.  &c. ;  and  enters  into  the  composi- 
.„M  u  inturaJly  nsiumes  the  form  of  a     tion    of  earthen-^ re,  porcelain,  and  many  vitre- 
ous substances.     In  many  chemical  utensils  it  is 
S.  ili\,  *«'liil,   while,  crystallised;  fusible     of  indispensable  utility.     Alumine,    or  pure  clay, 
.H.iii  •»!    JC;'.";  very  deliquescent,  nb-     is  soft  to  the  touch,  adheres  to  the  tongue,  will 
\,  ,1,1     wuU    heat    and    a    peculiar    faint     unite  with  most  acids,  acquires  great  hardness  by 
,,\  .,11  iMihi  mill  caustic  savour,  corroding     heit,  which  contracts  it.     It   enters,   with   silex, 
K,ni    'iliMiiJiiMr  larbon'c  acid  from  the  air,     into     the     composition   of    bricks,    earthen-ware, 
,,,,.  J    \^\\U    mI.  X,     with   alumine,    and   with     porcelain,  crucibles,  &c.     Glucine  is  found  in  the 
|»    iK.iHh  :    uniting   with    some  metallic     emerald  and  beryl;   it  is,  when  separated,  a  soft, 
,1   y^nU   »ll   the   acids.       Soda  resembles     light,  white  powder,  without   taste   or  smell;  ad- 
,iipj{    Mtl'»ili  in   its  external   appeanince,     hesive  to  the  tongue,  infusible  by  heat,  but  sola- 
II.     1,1  il    n'U'f   properties,    so  clofcly,     ble   in    the  acids.     Not   used.      Yttria,     brougbt 
.,,„<i'l    I'    'in.'iill  to   distin^juish  between     from  Sweden,  is  an  insipid  white  powder;  fonns 
II 'll  ,1  .(  uoi  Urtu  with  acids  silts  very  dif-     sweet  and   coloured  salts  with  the  acids;  is  inao- 
„,    i,„,„   tU'iki,  r...im'd  by  potash,  and  if  it  did     luble  in  the  alkalies,  fusible  ^on^f  ^u^ ''«•« 'Hifli 
'","'  ,,,!   „u  il«  "id^  to  the  litter.     These  two     mixed  with  borax.     Specific  gravity  4.842,  being 
"m    Imn  ..r    «/""<'"t'Jv  u^oFul  in  varinu*  arts  and     gr.-ater  than   that  of  any  other  earth.      Zircon, 
'.\l,„ii.f'*    li»   kuf«Vry  and   nieilirinc,   as  ivell    from   a  gem  called  the  hyacinth  m  the  island  of 
u,    „i,„.,ii    I  vify    department    of    chemistry.     Ceylon,  is  similar  in   iU  form  of  powder  to  glu- 
]'  H  ,w./     -1-/1  I'.'i'  .(I  till  vciv  lately,  ihcy  were     cinei  is  soluble  in  the  acids,  but  not  m  the  alka* 
,„'„.ri.,>>i  ..  Mn.p:.'  substnncJs;  at' least  all  at-     lies.     Very  scarce,  and  hitherto  unapplied  to  any 
,  --"H^iii  il.i-ir  con)posiiion  had  proved     use.  .       «       *       u 

•«.r  Davy,  bv  A  series  of  most         Earths   combine  with  each  other  two  by  two, 

ve  r.xiK-rin.cnls,  aided  by  the     three  by  thre?,  and  even  in  greater  numbers,  by 

"  the  lloyal   Institution,  has     processes    unknown  to  us,   which  nature  perpe- 

iklfig   them.    According  to     tuallv  employs  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  to  pn»- 
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tece  ktoOM  difleiliig  in  bvdocts,  tcxturp,  uant.  the  Mcood    th«   hue.      Hie    sUte  of  ihe    nriii 

pareocy.  opacity,  colour,  form,  Ac.     These  pro.  it  poioied  out   by  the    termiiiaiioo   of  t>  e   first 

ceswt  biTe  never  been  inittted  by  art,  either  from  otnie;    tod    tbw    tlio  maika    the    correspondent 

kaovledge  or  accident :  at  IcMt,  timilar  reeulu  have  variation  in  the  atate  of  the  salt.     Words  enti'df* 

not  been   produced,    though  approximationa  have  in  e/,  are  employed  when   the  talt  contain!  an 

beeo  made  to.  them  in  the  eaaet  of  mortars  and  acid   saturated  with  oxygen,  or  one  that   is  de. 

cements.  noted    by  the  termination  ic ;    thus,    nitrais  are 

IX.  Combinatim* of  AcU^  leiih  Earthf/t  Alkom  formed  by  tlie  nitric  acid;   and  words  ending  in 

Uaf,  and  Meiallic  Basct^  and  the  Salts  thence  re^  I/,  imply  feeble  acids,  not  saturated  with  oxygen, 

ndUng, — Acids  unite  without  decomposition  witli  for   which   we  use  the  termination  ousi  thus  the 

earthy  or  alkaline  salifiable  bases,  and  with  metallic  compounds  of  the  nitrous  acid  are  called  nitrits,  or 

oxyds;  the  salts  thus  produced  ara  very  numerous,  nitiites. 

scd  many  of  them  are  of  considerable  importance  As  there  art  two  and  thirty  distinct  acids  at 

both  in  chemistry  and  the  arts.     These  salts  are  in  present  known,  we  may  with  propriety  divide  the 

gcoeral  easily  composed  by  art,  by  the  simple  union  compound  salts  into  as  many  genera  t  we  shall  no- 

of  the  acid  with  the  basis ;  and  they  are  frequently  tice  these  genera  alphabetically,  and  mention  the 

also  found  native.     Their  specific  names  are  formed  principal  species  of  salts  comprehended  in  each, 
of  two  wonb;  the  first  expressing  the  acid,  and 

I.  AceUU^  decomposable  by  fiie,  which  aeta  at  liberty  the  add,  nearly  all  deliquescent*  very  so. 
loble  in  water,  and  evolving  when  decomposed  by  powerful  acids,  a  pungent  white  vapour  of  acetic 
acid. 
Aeetatof  alumine ••• .acetated  clay,  or  aluminous  mordant. 

amroonit.  ••••  •••• ammoniacal  acetous  salt — spirit  of  Minderenu. 

baxytci. 

isiamuth •••••. augar  of  bismuth. 

cobalt. 

eoppcr • crystala  of  Venu»  ■vcrdcgiia. 


iroo martial  acetous  salt. 

lead •••••vinegar  of  Saturn — augar  of  Saturn— eitnct of 

Saturn — sugar  of  lead,  &c. 

fimc •  ••  ••  salt  of  chalk-Iaalt of  coriL 

-  roagneaia • roagnesian  acetous  salt. 

mercury. mercurial  foliated  earths 

potash .••... arcanum  tartari— secret  foliated  earth  of  tartar*- 

essential  salt  of  wino— digeMive  salt  of  Sylvius. 
silver, 
soda • terra  foliata  mincralia — mineral  acetous  salt. 


■  zinc  ..  .• • acetous  salt  of  sine. 

These  salta  were  formerly  denominated  acetites,  firom  the  supposition  that  they  were  formed  by  the 
acetous  acid  ;  but  since  it  has  been  discovered  that  this  is  not  a  distinct  acid,  but  only  a  modification  of 
the  acetic  acid,  the  name  has  been  very  properly  changed.  This  the  reader  is  requested  to  remember  when 
he  refers  to  the  article  Accrira  in  this  work. 

3.  AmmiaUj  very  little  known  either  In  their  generic  character,  or  their  specific  order. 

S.  ArMmiais  are  decomposed  when  heated  with  charcoal;  and  arMnic  is  sublimed,  which  la  known  ly 
its  SDiell  reaemUtng  that  of  garlic. 
Arsenic  of  aramonia. 
'    copper. 

-— iron  and  copper cupreouf  nraenlat  of  iron. 

———potash. 

with  excess  of  acid .  .arsenical  neutral  salt  of  Macquer. 

Hie  other  aneniats  are  very  little  knowik 

4.  iif  anss/s,  when  diasolved  In  water,  precipitate  anenious  acid  by  many  other  adds.  The  only  spectea 
nweh  kaownis 

Araeaite  of  potarii heptr,  or  liver  of  arsenie. 

5.  BemjBoats,  when  strongly  heated,  blaxe  and  exhale  a  sharp  and  pungent  smell.  They  are  of  very 
littk  importance,  and  as  Jiiey  have  no  corresponding  names  in  the  old  nomenclature,  we  need  not  spedfy 
them  here.    See  Bsv soav. 

6.  Borat$  are  fusible  into  glas%  and  with  roost  of  the  rostaUic  oxyda,  form  glaaa  of  dififerent 
colours. 

Borat  of  aBimoaia , sedative  sal  ammoniac. 

-»  antimony borax  of  antimony. 

,  haiytea • ponderoua  borax. 


vegetable  borax* 

ioaa.  wWiexeaaiofaoda,oratt^boratof  I     . -  .»     i    t     ^ii 

jj^ >     borax  of  commerce,  tlncai,  chrysocoila. 

7.  Camphorah  hsve  a  bitterish  tast^.  are  di»rompos«!  by  hwt  and  hum  wWh  a  Uti»  flvnf  b(»0>r»»  t»>» 
:  :*-p  pe.  La  Grange  has  examii.cd  them  anJ  dv. vco^/eu,  ij-aoy  of  iLc.r  jjro^vri  cs.  i ny  an-  »t  y  ♦  ^c  Jt 
«  Tery  l.tUe  imporux<ce. 

^.  CtrlonaU  are  easHy  kncivn  by  the  immediate  and  rs^td  cfrffrv5ce*-4ce  »*h  2h  ibrv  unoerro  M*  Uie 
VOL.  JIL  '^  I 
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Ii  may  be  observed  in  general  of  acids  ts  dis-  his  analyMs,  r  '  ''>  lieat     Tliese  salts  are  al 

tingui-hable  by  their  simple  and  compound  radi-  of  a  metall  '   '''^  eounexioii  of  iheir  pnn- 

cals,    that   the   former    are    not   convertible   into  consists  cf 

e.Th  othi-r,  because  it  is  far  beyond  the  power  of  one  of  <  ^ 

art   to   change   the   nature  of  the  radical ;    while  this   (  —  oncrete  volatile  alkali— am- 

the  1-itter,  whicli  d'fler  from  each   other  chiefly  in  pla(c<>  "  ~  ^'^'  volatile, 

the   proportions    of   the  two    or   three   principles  kal  rh —baroiic  mephite. 

which  enter  into  their  composition,  have  a  ten-  a   "  '•'■■^ — """*'  of  iron — aerated 

dency  to   undiTiro   incessant  changes*    and  from  *' 

varLtions  of  temperature,  humidity,  &c.  sponta-  •  <  lead— mepbite  of  lead, 

neously  pass  into  different  states.    'Thus  from  tiit?  m  vlm  ..nt   calcareous  earth 

mere  efforts  of  vegetation   plants  contain   ditli'-  ■  :cdu\  of  lime. 

enl  acids  at  different  periods  of  their   grow  /    '    mjoncsia^cretacwui 

and  solutions  of  vegetable  acids  in  water  cl  .miriauc  earth— ^ntineU 

their  colour  and  nature,  yielding  at  last  c 

acid  and  water.     Upon   the  whole  it  is  —iixed  salt  of  tartar— tc- 

that  thrfre  still  remain  to  be  discoveR  '  ..— trct^icious  tartar— sub- 

the  nature  of  several  acids,  with  the  <  ^'  —V^^-^^^^  ot  commerce, 

of  which  we  are  unacquainted,  Imt  ahilkJi— nat rum  or  natron— mar.ne 

a  considerable  number  of  new  acid  '  '    '  -^f'^iafvoiis  soda— aerated   soda— effer- 

and  animals.  ^ ' "''  ^'"^  ^^'^^ — chalk  of  soda^ — barilla. 

VIII.  Eart?is  and   Alh-'H,  .  ^  ''-^'^  "^  ^'"^ — aerated  zinc—mephite  of  zinc 

which,  in  consequence  of  ih  .  ,.   i    i 

ing  without  decomposition  t  •  ^'''^  ""'^  ^^rv  little  known  or  used.  , 

ing  with  them  compouiul  .  ..j  osition  by  stronger  acids  than  the  citric.     They  are  not 

though    not    excluMvJv     '  wre  citrat  of  ammonia,  bary tea,  Urae,  magnesia,  potash,  soda, 

bases,  are  twelve  in  n-  .  u      l    •       -j     •  u        i.-       i.-  l 

however,  though  t)i  -  .  •.    a  t"c.  munatic,  or  phosphoric  acid,  yield  a  white  thick  vapour 

that  there  remain   .  ^vvni^'osable  by  heat.    F/mq/ of  lime  is  by  far  the  roost  important 

tions    or   txpenn*     ••  .         ,    •  i  ,         ,  ,       •  ..       , 

niical  writers  u  ^^^  '*'*"  '*'  solutions,  and  partly  reduce  the  oxyds  of  ailvei^  gold,  and 

lion   of  tbt's '    r" 

three  of  iIk  ..•  •  •^^••*  >  **^'  *^  ^  known  but  by  obtaining  their  acid  separate! j  hy  the  ui 

exception  ,v}  ^  ,,-,,,. 

ji]^^]  „,. .    ^^  ^^..>  coowo;  but  in  some  respects  have  been  found  to  resemble  oxahts. 

j^,,^^„  ,  .'  .««»a>  auU  DO  otherwise  distinguishable  than  by  the  separation  of  their  acid, 

^«    4i.ck«  and  pungent  vapour  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  greemsb 
., »  :4^  ibe  most  volatile,  and  yet  the  least  decomposable  by  fire»  of  aU  the 

argillaceous  marine  salt. 

,    .  ^ sal  ammoniac. 

..  .IV. butter  of  antimony. 

.^,...v\ butter  of  arsenic 

barytic  marine  salL 

,  K vtiruih butter  of  bismuth. 

sympathetic  ink. 

..    .ivu.A^Nil*  of  copper cupreous  ammoniacal  flowers. 

regrline  salt  of  gold. 

, marine  salt  of  iron. 

.>.... suuaoal,  of  iron .martial  ammoniacal  flowers. 

., fixed  sal  ammoniac. 

calomel — mercurius  dulcis. 

,  ,«i  kI.iio corrosive  sublimate. 

»  uMU-il  ditto aquila  albe. 

X   uu(  ♦mnionia Svil  alenibrolh. 

\  bv  pireipitation .salt  of  Wisdom — tvhite precipitate. 

^       !,,... febrifuge  salt  of  Sylvius. 

^ common  salt — marine  salt 

,     ,  .v«»  aaio sal  gem. 

salt  of  Jupiter. 

( c.o  dttio. • neous  tin — solid  butter  of  tin. 

,, .  ^kho • fuming  liquor  of  Lihavius. 

.  \ ^vJlud ditto butteroftin. 

^^ marine  salt  of  zinc 

,  xW  inttt<?d  ditto butter  of  zinc 

.  «•  «.<f «  or  more  properly  hypfr<urymuri4USy  yield  oxygen  gas  by  fire,  and  are  thus  ctmrtti«4 
*  K  uiuilals*     When  mixed  with  combustibles  they  detonate  with  great  violence  by  mtr*  InctjoA 
-  Mimes  spontaneously.     The  chief  of  these  are, 
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.'.  NVraU  ire  soluble  in  water,  and  cr)*stallize  by  cooling,  detonate  when  heated  to  rednett,  yield 
.  <:!  by  lulpburiea,  and  are  decomposed  by  heat. 

i    lumine argillaceous  nitre. 

-  .nirnonia ^ amffloniacal  nitrous  salt. 

"^•'et bary tic  nitre. 

r • detonating  lalL 

mercurial  nitre. 

lunar  nitre. 

''■o infernal  slone. 

.nitre— saltpetre. 

—        cubic  nitre— rbomboidal  nitre. 

■    •    •)•>',  R'rontlan,  yttria,  &e.  See  NrrBAT. 

.  .  A'     lU  are  nit  rats  partially  decomposed;  they  yield  a  nitroos  red  vapoar  by  sttlpharie  and  nitrk 

>  -  "^  of  potash  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  much  examined. 

ji.  Oi'iiatf,  have  the  property  of  preetpttating  cilcareons  sahs  from  their  lolutionsb  and  have  a  ten- 

-cy  to  form  aciduks  that  are  soluble  with  difficulty. 
ucttat  of  ammonia. 
batytes, 
■  ahinrin*. 

■ddnlom saHof  sorrd. 


P  23.  Fkn§fhiiii  wnhMe  into  glm,  dther  opaque  or  transparent,  phosphofeseent  at  a  high  temperttore, 
adMt  m  oittie  arid,  nad  precipiiaUe  (nm  their  solation  by  time  water. 

!•• ..•••• iron  of  water. 

euth  of  bones— animal  earth. 

rose  precipitate  of  Lemcry. 


«dn  aad  Mmoalt ntiw  sdt  of  urine— fusible  lalt  of  nriaeb 

BHperntunted,  of  soda sd  adminbile  pe  latum. 

strontian,  gtacine^  &e« 
23.  Ph&§MU  yidd  a  pboapboreioeDt  flame  when  heAed,  in  a  strong  fire  give  out  phosphorus,  b.-ing 
thai  changed  hrto  phospbats.  They  aru  fusible  into  glass  by  a  violent  heat ;  and  emit  Tapour  on  the  con« 
Itct  of  sniphurie  arid,  fte.  Thar  savour  is  fetid.  These  salts  difler  little  from  those  of  the  preceding 
geoB^  cxeept  by  crystallixlng  diflerently.  The  principal  species  are  those  of  barytes,  lime^  magnesia, 
intaih,  soda,  and  aouDonia.    They  have  been  applied  to  no  ute. 

94.  Fnutiait  are  so  liafcAe  to  variatiott^  thst  it  Is  difficult  to  characterise  them ;  however,  in  general, 
they  postese  tte  property  of  fofodng  a  bhie  preripltate^  with  solutions  of  iron.    The  triple  salts  are  the 
most  luefal  and  the  best  known. 
Phniat  of  ammonia. 


baiytesand  iron. 

iron,  faiue PnttMUi  Uoe^Berlin  blue. 

—  white. 
— -ydlow. 


fine  and  iron. 


magnesia  and  irao. 

potaah  and  iron.. PraoiaDalinli — phlogirttcated  ilWH. ■  Pniisiao  tert, 

&c. 

strontiaB  and  iron* 
25.  SdmU,  rtrj  little  known  as  to  their  gtneral  or  their  spedfle  character. 
2fi.  St$hermt$  require  the  same  ubatiiation. 

27.  SmeeimmU  yMd  by  a  strong  heat  a  smdl  of  burning  amber ;  they  are  not  known  specifically,  except 
on  decomposition  t»y  stronger  acids  than  that  which  they  contain. 

28.  Smij^ata  have  generally  a  bitter  taste ;  are  all  decomposable  by  red-hot  chsrcoal,  forming  sul- 
phnreu ;  and  are  predpitaUe  from  fluids  by  a  solution  of  barytas.  They  are  very  numerous  and  Im- 
portsvt:  the  principal  aK^ 

Salphat  of  aluffline alum— argillaceous  vitriol. 

ammoiiia OUober's  secret  ammonlaeal  lalt. 

■  barytes ••• ...•  ..ponderous  spar. 

bianrath vitriol  of  bismuth. 

—  ceibrit __  cnbrfU. 

*•— — *  copper «-...•.• __  Cyprus— <b!ue  v'triol— Wue  fftpp**™*. 

*— —  irott Btftial  viirioU-greaa  vitriol —grcea  coppcraa. 

lend vMrinfiead. 


CHEMIST!     :  v. 


( . 


euBiact  ofalmoit  any  of  the  other  acids.     JVIust  of  them  ar 
greai  importance ;  though  (hey  are  the  feeblest  of  all  cn 
ciples. 

Cai  bonat  of  alumine 

ammonia 


•.  riol — selenite — gypium. 
—  bitter  cathartic  salt. 


•.lanj^anefce. 
crcury. 
t:irtar — arcanum    duplicatom— -lai  po!j' 


barytes. 
iron. . . 


lead, 
-liroe, 


magnesia. 


potash. 


I  sociat  •••■•■• 


.1  ( 


•*  Inn. I. 

'■>  i.'llt. 

I  ■.!  tin. 

\  :r;<'I  —  white  copperas. 
..,  were  alsi)  formerly  called  vitriols. 
.  »r  ;   thf  V  burn  by  the  conttct  of  the  sulphark. 
•  ti.  the  .itniosphere. 
.  mI  iiirt'ous  suli  of  5>lahl. 
.  ••  ..»u^  ol  iIk'  snlphats:   they  have  not  been  appliei]  i» 

,  and  fn  c|U(  nlly  form  triple  salts,  by  uniting  with  doobk 


■'  '  zinc. . . 

—  fetronii 

9.  Chromois  cil-  t 

10.  Citr,i(i  ;i.. 
yet  well  uiulc;.^,. 
strontinn. 

which  currii.. 
species. 
12.    I. 

lt\CX    I 


nmmoniacal  tartar. 

saturnine  tartar. 

calcareous  tartar. 

soluble  tartar — vegetable  salt. 

cream  of  tartar — crystals  (if  Urtar. 

-    -    • stibiated    tartar — tartar    emetic — ammooiatcd   Uf. 

tar. 

chalybcated  tartar— soluble  martial  tartar. 

tnvl  of  the  metals. 

X  and  caustic  taste ;  they  become  yellow  on  contact  with  the  nilrk  9t 

xM.^  ihem  by  attracting  their  base. 

...^xic«i  of  mineralogists,  is  the  only  species  found  native;  tb«  others  Brefotmei 

.  xx-u  much  examined,  or  applied  to  use. 

.  H  uie  weakest  salts  in  nature  in  (he  mutual  attraction  of  their  prineiplca,  betng 

.    ,  ..»v  ^>ther  acids.     They  all  yield  prussic  acid  by  distillation.    The  principal  art 

found  in  urinary  calculi. 

■ calculi  of  the  bladder. 

• gouty  concretions. 

s»,.N,  «»»d  others  which  are  not  specifically  named,  it  may  be  observed  that  particular  ae- 
^  Ax»».  ur  will  be,  given  in  this  work  under  the  articles  which  designate  their  mpectite 


.   \>v*/».M«y«. — Minerals,  in  general, 

*,^*^^»A\   maiilmaie  substances,  which 

^   ^^isl  ukasa,  or  rather,  the  external 

.  ^i  glvlw.     The  number  of  these  bo- 

.  *!.x      v****  (hvir  chsracter  almost  infinitely 

^!^^  ZkI  >h»'«r  arrangement  exceedingly  ir- 

w  .  ^»  v*w»n»*«di  but  they  may  all,  periiaps. 

^  s,    s*  k.iiU*!  iimlcr  the  names  of  metallic  ores, 

i.  ).tititu«hl«*  I'tiisils,  and  saline  bodies,  with 

\  r  4%.U.   vM  alkaline  mixtures;  existing  either 

'     ,v  sM  MkvUllii*  aggregation,  or  in  a  sUte  of 

jM  ,UA\iih(«  thi">e  diflerent  bodies,  to  ascertain 
»s  <«    i»i»v«l«'<«J  ••••''  chrmical  properties,  to  discri- 

»i«u  i«*'i»«»»»*''y  lietween  them,  and  to  arrange 
«N«iu  *•»  ••  t"  exhibit  the  whole  in  a  regular  aud 
♦,u.aMU'tl  »V»U'fn,  is  the  business  of  Mikkralo- 
v\  I  «iid  M»  ihai  article  we  refer  our  readers  for  the 
Mo«M'tiv  lulnrmatlon. 

K I    I ' ,  ^rtuhk'  Subttancf* — The  subject  of  vege • 
iMluiit  ha*  nU-ys  heen  a  difficult  one;  and  though 
lilt)  hMliilMii»'»  <»f  nmny  plants  have  been  discover- 
ed   ai«il    liM'ir  compcikitiun   ascertained,  much   in- 
uMlgHl'Hii  U  n^rrssary  to  enable  us  to  point  out 
«|(M   aiKtus'7   ih«f  process  by   which    vegetatiun 
)i   iiiiidiH'l<4'    Tlia    substances    which    constitute 
||<9  l»»M(fa  "f  vrgetablea  appear  to  be  more  com. 
iiitia  IH  tt*«'^'  fialura  than  those  of  which  minerals 
Hiw   mm\m^\    and   though   vegeublea    are    ex- 
li„i„i,|y   awHaptlbUi  of  dccoropositioo,   the  art  of 
t  been  aLle  to  form  by  syothetis 
k'b  the/  ace  composwL 


llie  immediate  materials  of  vegetable!,  as  &r  ss 
they  have  been  obtained  by  simple  meana  which  du 
not  alter  their  nature,  are  the  following  : 

1.  Sac 

2.  Mucus 
8.  Albumen 

4.  Sugar 

5.  Starch 

6.  Extract  or  Extractive 

7.  Tannin 

8.  Gluten 

9>  Colouring  matter 

10.  Fixed  oil 

11.  VoUtileoil 

12.  Wax 

13.  Camphor 

14.  Resin 

15.  Gum  resin 

1 6.  Caoutchouc 

1 7.  Balsam 

18.  Wood 
1.9.  Suber 

20.  Vegetable  acids. 

These  twenty  substances  are  fcmipuwd  prts- 
ci pally  of  only  four,  hydrogen,  cirbon,  oxrgov 
and  sometimes  azot,  combined  in  di&rent  pnipot- 
lions. 

Alkalies,  earlhr,  and  metals,  have  freqnentlv 
been  detected  in  vegciablea,  independeotly  of  ilant 
immediate  principles. 

When  the  organization  of  vegetaUea  !(  dcativr- 
ed  in  such  a  manner  as  that  thev  are  Mid  W  tc 
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I  ipoaUMous  dBcompoMtioii  ukct  place  in  the  cvllular  structure  of  the  eye  it  distended 
ccrtiM  dmuiittacet,   Attended   with  fermtnta.  withafloiid  fluid,  and  eleyated  above  the 
en,  lad  iwdng  in  puireficiioD  sod  the  total  mtLtgin  of  the  transparent  cornea, 
WtiM  of  the  Tcgetible  texture.  CHENASI,oneof  theniostextensivepro- 
lV  w-i  matenal  infarmatioii  which  has  been  ^i^^^  ^f  ^y^^      borderinif  on  the  i^reat  wall. 

'^1f^^!i^'^T".      .  vl^nr  rf /v^-*!^  '*  ^^on'*'""  »  cUies  of  the  first  rank,  and  160 

vblbedftaileduiMerthetenni  VE6ETAIII.E8  and  ^r«i  j       j  »t.*  j      &;•  r      •    ^t 

VKCTATiOjr.  Mud  other  article,  immediaiely  of  the^ second  and  third.    Singan-foa  is  the 

XU.  Animal  SubiUtnees.— ^Though  the  organi-  .    CHENEXGO,  a  Tivert)f  United  America. 

ntno  ind  fanctions  of  anlmah  aie  ttiU  more  '>'  ^"^  state  of  New  York^  which  runs  into  the 

KDRou  and  complex  than  those  of  vegeUbles,  Sasqaehana,  two  miles  8.  Chenengo. 
IB  t  mnafkable  Act,  that  not  one  elementary        CHENOLEA.     In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 

pnidple  bat  lieeo    discorered   in    the    former,  class  pentandria,  order  monoiTVnta.     Calyx 

«bkh  hts  noc  also  been  obtenred  in  the  latter,  five-parted;  corolless;  style filimrm ;  stigmas 

fiufyiatiBBUng,  what  indeed  is  obviout  to  eom-  two,reflected ;  capsule umbiHcate,one.cel led, 

iM  anmbeotiaa,  that  animal  matter  it  really  one-seeded.  One  species  only:  a  Cape  shrub, 

..ddawtdy  formed  from  ^^blet  only.  ^jth  opposite,  sessile,  ovate-lknceolate  leaves. 

DrlSl  '*'  dmdedby  convex, and  siJrer-downy  underneath;  flowers 

aU,  andt,  alkslies,  eartht,  metala.— Part*  ofanu  «>0^  ^  W""  <>«•*«"•  « «  botany,  a  genas  of  the 

wtU.'-SoRds.  Bones  and  shellt,  musclet,  tendont,  class  pentandria,  order  digynia.     Calyx  ^ve^ 

kaotat  nMmfaranei,  cartilages,  tkin,  brain  and  parted,  inferior;  coroUess;  seed  one,  lenti- 

wm,  boriit  and  nailt,  hair  and  feathert. — Fluid,  cular,  invested  with  the   closed   five-sided 

BiBod;  hi  tecretsont,  milk,    taliva,    pancreatic  calyx.     Twenty-six  species  scattered   over 

.aee,  bile,  biliary  calculi,  synovia,  temen,  liquor  the'  globe;  the  greater  number  of  which, 

cf the  unrioa,  urine,  and  urinary  calculi.    How  however,  are  common  to  our  own  country, 

iudautoj  hat  been  tjiccettful  in  detecting  the  and  found  on  our  dunghills,  rubbish,  road- 

Mwe  tmi  properties  of  these  materialt,  may  be  ^jd^  or  salt-marshes.  Of  these  the  chief  are: 
i««jdcr  their  restive  ntmet,  and  m  the        J.  O.  bonus  henricus.     Knglish mercury; 

ndcAirjjfAL  XATTsm.  The  principal  elements  f^.^^,.!.,  i,^*n^A,n^^A  :«♦«  k»/L..«  -:««^  C 

•r«bid  these  are  composed  aTe,  axot,  carbon,  '^^S?  fl^  introduced  into,  but  long  since  ba- 

kjAt^mcygen,  lime,  wd  phosphorus ;  several  wrfiedfrom  the  materia  medica,  with  triangu- 

-kr  wfattanc^  enter  in  more   minute   quan-  *^^  arrow-shaped,  vyy  entire  leaves ;  com- 

«>(>.  Of  these,  axot  predominates   in  animal  Potintl  and  leafless  spikes:  found  on  the  dang- 

aauer,  at  carbon  does  in  that  of  vegeoibles.  nills  of  our  own  country. 

It  veald  he  impossible,  within  any  reatonable  ^  2-  C.  botrys.  Jerusalem  oak ;  with  oblong 

iB-Jts,  to  specify  the  many  Taluable  workt  which  sinuate  leaves  ;  naked,  many-cleft  racemes. 

^n  appeared  on  the  sut^ect  of  cfaemisUry  with-  South  of  Europe. 

a  tiic  Lut  fifty  years;  but  allusiont  wOl  occur        3.  C.  ambrosioides.     Mexican  tea-plant { 

*  tt«i  of  them  in  the  coune  of  our  work ;  sod  with  leaves  lanceolate,  toothed  ;  racemes  stm- 

-tihali  not  bil  to  notice,  ns  we  proceed,  the  pie,  leafy.     Portugal  and  Mexico. 
^^^^'^IS^  that  haye  bten  in.de  m  eveiy        4.  c.  olidum  :  stinking  orach  ;  with  very 

2LJi!r^  ""'JZ  r-       ^u  ^^°*>"'^^^"«  entire,  rhomb-ovate  leaves;  and  clustered 

umenet  to  their  respective  authors.  ^. '        e»^      1  ^  1    -j  jl 

ne  tact  compreb««ve  workt  on  chemistry  "»<^«"^«-     ^.^^^^  «"  our  road-sides,  and  by 

r ow  I«page  m.  Dr.  Thomton't  System,  Mr.  n>\ny  botanists  denominated  c.  vulvaria. 
Agio's  Svstem.  and  Nicholson's  TrantUtion  of        ^'  C.  antlielmenticum.  Vermifuj^e  cheno- 

F.arrroT*t  System  of  Chemical  Knowledge.  pody.  A  native  of  Pennsylvania,  with  leaves 

CHEMM'ra,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  ovate-oblong,  toothed ;  racemes  leafless.  For- 

^rtie  of  upper  Saxony,  and  marqbisate  of  merly  nsed  foe  the  purpose  of  destroying 

Mftwen :  containing  three  churches  and  an  w/imis  in  children. 

^'«piUl:  thirty-six  miles  W.S.W.  Dresden,        CHEN-YANG,  a  dlstrictor  department  of 

wi  thirty-two  S.W.  Meissen.  Chinese  Tartaiy,  comprehending  what  was 

I'eiii.xiTx,    See  Kamnitz.  Called  Leao-tong,  and  extends  as  far  as  the 

IH£M0SH,  iu  mythology,  an  idol  of  the  ^^eat  wall,  which  bounds  it  on  the  south  ;  it 

Moiibitcs,  mentioned  in  scripture  (Numbers  *'  enclosed  on  the  east,  north,  and  west  by  a 

1X1.29.)    St.  Jerom  supposes  that  Chemosh  p&li«ade,  which  is  more  calculated  to  defend 

««i  Baal-peor  were  both  names  of  one  and  the  country  against  the  pocturnalinvasiuns  of 

^  same  idol,  not  very  different  from  Pria-  fobbers  than  to  stop  the  march  of  an  army :  it 

pi^  which  is  inferred  from  the  indecent  cere-  i»  constructed  only  of  stakes,  seven  feet  high, 

•wjoies  nsed  in4heir  worship.  Le  Clerc,  who  without  any  bank  of  earth,  ditch,  or  the 

bkfs  this  idol  for  the  sun,  deduces  the  name  smallest  fortifled  work :  the  gates  arc  no  bet- 

from  cdmo^a,  an  Arabic  root  signifying  to  ^c^  *°<*  at"®  guarded  only  by  a  fe\y  soldiers. 
be  iwift  Chkn-tano,  the  capital  of  the  above  dis- 

IHEMOSIS   (chemotis^   X»»/**'*f»  f«>«t  ^^^^^  "  *  ^*''ff*  ^**y  encompassed  by  walls 

7«s  to  gape;  because  it  rives  the  appearance  tnore  than  three  leagues  about.    Lat  41-. 

•^  >  j^sp  or  aperture).    1  nilammation  of  the  ^2  N.  Lon.  1 23i  1 7  E. 
''fijinctive  membrane  of  the  eye,  in  which        CHEPSTUW«  a  town  in  Monmouthshire^ 


«.< 


>^    >«.» 
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Salphat  of  iloie -^  ^«  llierudimenUof  fotiii*  vinsrs.  Ooe 

magnesia .  -   »»«  largest  knote  or  protobaaiiaBs  we  find 

nmn^^anese '  iniuced  on  the  branches  of  msn  ia  on  the 

mercury •ou»  abics  by  the  insect  thence  ^^iHiHiiiute^ 

potash ^  «•.  abietus.    C.  Imxi,  or  the  insect  diat  lafnti 

3  the  box-tree,with  yellou'ish-browa  wmri  and 

uilver ,  r,  setaceoas  antennas,  is  remarkable  cor  ttie  »c- 

""^*  '. charine  excrement  or  mucus  discharzed  froa 

strontian.  .  .j  ,,f    theanusof  the  larva  and  pupa,  wiitiik  mn)- 

*'" >^""«  Jour,  softening  under  the  touch,  ac  i  not  dd- 

The  suipiuts'  of ;,;:                              •   *^  ^"^^  like  manna.  Thissub.Unce  isfoaad  in  «ull 

2i>.  sJ^f^    V                                    .     ^  ?^'*"*«  prams  within  the  balls  fonaed  by  tk< 

nitric  or  i', ...                                  '  "*^»  ^"'°®  incurvmgs  of  the  box  leaves  towaris  cadi 

Sniphiu  .  f  pn                                   ■  *  '"^te  Au-  other  at  their  extremity,  produced  bvlfcepQcc. 

Ti.o,;.                                    ^    u  asea-fight  tares  of  the  insect.  See  Nat.  Hist  ^iatrLVI. 

anv  ..V.                                        •«.»."  fleets  in  CHEROKEES,anation of  InaiMsiothe 

15' '                                        •  *^«*"  o«?ar  Cape  northern  parts  of  Georgia,  once  powerful  M 

»                                                »-ou.  I.33E.  flourishing^  but  now  rapidly  deciiniji;.  Tbfr 

i                                         .    'cvfcs,  is  used  to  now  have  not  more  than  3000  warrion«  and 

.  uiuii.    (See  An-  are  becoming  feeble  and  pusillanimoas.  They 

..   low  word  cherrm  inhabit  43  towns, 

>4ioy,  exterminate,  CHEKON  (Elisabeth  Sophia), an  in -ec!*. 

ous  painter.  Siie  was  the  daughter  of  aorai- 

onetimes  taken  for  nent  artist,  and  born  at  Paris  in  I6IS.    Id 

V ,  *.cU,  vowed,  or  ofiered  16/2  she  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Aa- 

...   ;  iwuy  no  longer  be  em-  demy  of  Painting,  and  the  Academv  of  Ri- 

, ..  .»r  profane  uses.    This  covrato  at  Padua  did  her  the  same'howwr. 

.  fc  Uiud  of  Jewish  excom-  She  painted  historical  subjecU  in  oil,  bat 

rather  excelled  in  painting  portraitsinmiua- 

X,  ^  I.,  ihtf  capital  of  Curdistan,  ture  enamels.    She  died  in  1711. 

.  .  V .     It  is  the  seat  of  a  beg-  CHERRY,  in  botany.    See  Prumcs. 

v».  :u>  X.    Lon.  44.  15  E.  Cherry  (Barbadoes).  See  Malpighu. 

V  ^  iJreek  poet,  the  friend  of  Cherry  bird.  See  Prunus. 

,     .4c  icl<*l»rftted  the  triumphs  of  Cherry  (Clammy).  See  Cordia. 

..>  v»u »  Xerxes :  this  poem  was  so  Cherry  (Cornelian).  Sec  Corncs. 

.  .uU  by  his  countrymen,  that  Cherry  (Dwarf).  See  Lonicbra.' 

.  iu  Um  with  a  piece  of  gold  for  Cherry  f Hottentot).  Sep  Cas^ime. 

Cherry  (Winter).    See  PHTSAiJ8,  So- 

.  .!>.  UlSH.r.  a.(cA^rir,French.)To  LANim,  and  Alkbkbngi. 

.    iv.  .liolUM;  tonurseu|)(7i7/o^#on).  Cherry  of  thb  Alps.    See  Lonicsra. 

UtsU  Kit. «.  (from  cAeruA.)  An  en-  Cherry    (Laurel).    See   Fbomus,  and 

VI  ,  rt»u|ninrler  (iS'/>ra/).  Lauro-cerasus. 

^  ..'    UlsUMEXT.*.(fromc/*erwA.)En-  Che'rry.    a.    Resembling  a  cberry  in 

,,  UM  hi  J  iupport;  obsolete  (Spenser),  colour  (Shakapeare). 

V  ..t.tti  KHIA.  MossycypheJ.  In  botany,  Cherry-brandy,  a  drink  made  of  brandy 

,  ^..  u,oi  lh»M:hi8sdecandria,ordertrigynia.  with  the  addition  of  cherries.     The  cherries 

y   \  >  U\i'  haviul ;  petals  five  or  none;  nee-  commonly  used  for  this  purpose  are  of  the 

1.,    «v  I  v>u»  M  li"i<li»  ^^"^^^  ^i^^)  ^^  ^^^c  l^^se  of  the  black  kind :  with  those  a  bottle  being  half  £11- 

^  .u.  tin,  i'.i|»hiile  superior,  three-valved,  one-  ed,  is  filled  up  with  brandy, or  spinta.  The 

^*  K  tl,  u».iny  •'•ceded.    One  species :  a  native  whole  must  now  and  then  oe  shaken  up, and 

V  i  »Im»  AI)»h  ;  uitli  stem  tufted  ;  leaves  oppo-  in  a  month's  time  it  will  be  fit  for  use.    To 

»ut ,  h  Inn// iilttr,»ubulate,obtuse, three-nerved  sweeten  it  and  improve  the  flavour, some per- 

\\\\yU  MH'iiHijpeduncles solitary, axillary, one-  sonsputinsugarwithaquantityofraspberr^e^. 

litMH  »hI,  Cherry  bay.  s.  Laurel. 

(  1 1  |J(  M  ES.     In  zoology,  a  genus  of  the  Cherry  island,  a  small  island  betwetn 

1 1,1-'.  hiiirrf. I :  order  hemiptera.  Snout  placed  Norway  and  Greenland,    in    the   northern 

U\  iliii  I.Kiini,  with  three  inflected  bristles;  ocean.     Lut.  74.  30  N.     Lon.  20.  5  E. 

iMii<  uui\h  filiform,  pubescent,  longer  than  the  CHE'RRYCIIEEKED.  a.  (from  cherry 

lliiihiNi  u  iii|(nfour,deflected;  thorax  gibbous;  andcAef A:.) Having ruddycheeks(Co«e»'eT<). 

hU^iWi  n  Unwed  ior  h'dpmg.    Twenty-four  CHE'RRyPlT.   s.    A  child's   play,  ia 

»|M  I  H'.»  J  Inhabiting  various  trees  and  plants,  which  they  throw  cherry-stones  into  a  sawll 

Hiid  |»»odiicirig,  by  their  punctures,  protube-  hole  (Shakspeare) 


«.      «       V\     « 


iiiifp  MMFi  in  III  viivii  Dutciai  Q^ics.    aiiuuiita     town, ciccicu  uyc'ninarinc  ii.ou  inex>. oaoK 

l»  Hi  •  itHtU'ii  and  apterous ;  the  pupa  is  distin-     of  the  Dnieper.    It  is  not  yet  very  large ;  but 

I .  .1...  .jyy  piotuberanccs  on  the  thorax,    the  church  and  many  of  the  houses  arc  built 
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of  iteK  IB  a  pretty  taste,     la  thii  place  booottrably  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pope;  as  '^the 

tkfdcMTvedlyoelebfmtedphiiantbropitt  Jolm  most  noted  and  most  deserving  man  in  the 

HviranI,  fell  aTictim  to  his  indefatigable  ex*  whole  profession  of  chirurgery."  He  appears 

rrtioDs  in  the  canse  of  hnmanlty.    Lat.  46.  indeed  to  have  been  on  terms  of  the  most  inti- 

&  X.   Lou.  93.  10  B.  mate  friendship  with  Mr.  Pope,  who  frequent* 

CHERSONBSUS,  a  Greek  word,  siffnify-  ly,  in  his  Letters  to  Mr.  Richardson,  talks  of 

iaf  peninsula,  or  a  tract  of  land  almost  en-  dining  with  Mr.  Cheselden,  who  then  lived  in 

compusfd  by  the  sea.  or  near  Queen  Square.     In  Febrnary  1737, 

CHERT,  in  mineralogy.      See  Horn-  Mr.  Cheseldon  was   appointed  surgeon  to 

SToyc.  Clielsea  hospital.   He  died  at  Bath,  April  11, 

CHERTSET,  a  town  of  Surrey,  with  a  1752,  of  a  disorder  arising  from  drinking  ale 

Birkrton  Wednesdays.  Lat.  51. 25  N.  Lon.  after  eating  hot  buns. 

O.SOfT.  CHESHAM,  a  town  in  Bucks,  with  a 

CHERUB(plara%CHeRUBiM);  a  celestial  market   on  Wednesdays.      Lat   51.  42  N. 

ipirit,  vbich  in  the  hierarchy  is  placed  next  Lon.  0.  36  W. 

to  the  seraphim.     (See  Hierarchy.)    The  CHESHIRE,  a  maritime  county  of  Eng« 

fijpreoftbechembimwas  not  always  uniform,  land,  bounded  by  Lancashire  on  tlie  north  ; 

nace  tbey  are  diflferently  described  in  the  Shropshire  and  part  of  Flintshire,  on  the 

^po  of  men,  eagles,  oxen,  lions,  and  in  a  south  ;  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire,  on  the 

composition  of  all  these  figures  put  together,  east  and  south-east ;  Denbighshire  and  part  of 

Noseslikewise  calls thosesymbolical or  hiero-  Flintshire  on  the  west^and  the  Irish  seanorth- 

rlypbical  representations, which  were  embrol.  west.    1 1  extends  in  length  about  44  miles,  in 

aered  on  the  veils  oftlie  ubernacle,  cherubim  breadth  25 :  and  contains  about  676,000  acres 

of  costly  work. — Sec  Calraet*s  Dictionary :  of  land,  61,000  of  which  (including  wood- 

m alw  Parkhnrst's  Hebretv  Lexicon,  p.  339  lands)  are  uncultivated.  It  has  about  19 1 ,750 

-456;  where  that  elaborate  though  some-  inhabitants,  supplies  885  men  to  the  national 

(ines  tiDgolar  and  fanciful  writer,  inquires :  militia,  and  sends  4  members  to  parliament.  It 

1.  Wlat  was  the  form  of  the  artificial  cherubs  is  diyided  into  J  hundreds,contai  ning  one  city, 

ntWtabemacleand  temple?  2.  Of  what  these  1 1  market  towns^  and  101  parishes.  The  air 

c^mbs  were  emblems,  and  with  what  pro-  ofthis  county  is  temperate  and  salubrious.  It 

prifW?  3.  What  is  the  ideal  meaning  of  the  is  rich  in  pasture  land, and  its  excellent  cheeses 

word  3r)3  ?  4.  He  explains  some  other  scriptu-  are  well  known.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 

nl  ipplications  of  words  deduced  from  tnls.  Mersey,  Weaver,  Dee,  and  Dane.     William 

^.  He  produces  sixty  heathen  imitations  of  the  Conqueror  erected  this  county  into  a  pala- 

tbe  sacrfd  chernbic  emblems.  tinate,  or  county-palatine,  in  favour  ot  his 

CHERUBIM,  was  also  the  name  of  an  an-  nephew  Hugh  Lupus,  to  whom  he  granted 

drot  military  order  in  Sweden ;  sometimes  the  same  sovereign  jurisdiction  in  it  that  he 

alld  the  order  of  Seraphim.  himself  had  in  the  rest  of  the  island. 

CHERU'BIC.  0.  (from  cherubO  Angelic ;  CHESN E  (Andrew  dn),  styled  the  father 

itUmir  to  the  cbernbim.  of  French  history,  was  born  in  U84.     He 

CHERVIL  GARDEN.    In  botany.    See  wrote,   1.  A  History  of  the  Popes.    2.  A 

^AXOTX.  History  of  England.  3.  An  Enquiry  into  the 

CaiBvtL  (Wild).  See  CHCBRomTtLVBr.  Antiquities  of  the  Towns  of  France.    4.  A 

7V»  CHECKUP.  V,  n,  (from  cheer  vp.)  To  History  of  the  Cardinals.  5.  A  Bibliotheca  of 


cbirD;  tonse  a  cheerful  voice  (^Spenser).  the  Authors  who  have  written  the  History 

CHE.SAPEAK,  in  America,  one  of  the  and  Topography  of  France.  He  was  crushed 

jic^est  bays  in  the  known  world.  Its  entrance  to  death  by  a  cart,  in  going  from  Paris  to 

i«  between  Cape  Charles  and  Cape  Henry  in  his  country-house  at  Verriere,  in  1640« 

Virgiota,  12  miles  wide ;  and  it  extends  270  CH  ESXUT.  See  Chestnut. 

n»les  to  the  northward,  dividing  Virginia  and  CHESS,   an    ingenious,    scientific,    and 

iU^Und.    Through  this  extent  it  is  from  7  deeply  intereiting  game  plaved  by  two  persons  upoa 

^  miles  broad,  and  generally  about  9  fa-  a  square  board,  or  draught-'table,  containing  sixty. 

uMmi  deep.  four    rectangular    chequers  alternately  black  and 

CHESELDEN    (William),    an    eminent  white.    There  is  no  game  perhaps  that  can  boaak 

>tttODHstandsargeon,was  born  at  Burrow  on  so  high  an   antiquity,  or  so  general  a  study  and 

^ Hill, in  the  county  of  Leicester,descended  practice:  for  though  rarious  games  on  cards  may 

^fom  an  ancient  family  in  the  county  of  Rut-  he  more  commonly  pursued  in  some  parte  of  Eu- 

hBd,wbosearmsandpediffreeare  in  Wright's  "P^»  «**«■«  *»  "<>*  <^*y  *"  "^^^^  of  extensive  au 

History  of  Rutland.     He  received  the  Fudi-  *^»«**»!  '"  ^""Pf'  ^^  P^'^J**  ^''*»  incomparably 

iBentsof  hlsprofessional  skill  at  Lcicester,and  "^"^  r'T'^in  A^a  "^u  "  t^'^L^I^'^'mpby 

b!?^ll?l^P^*^"'^^*f^*'*^*'''^''^^^^^^^^  Tthe^^n  7r  manv"^i..ent  wH^'i  and  the^il 

nlkr  S^*  H^  *""*"  ^*"?*l^f-     ^°  ' 'PJ^«  nius  of  not  a  few  of  our  best  poets  :  and  several  of 

fHibUibed  his  A  natomy  of  the  Human  Body,  ^^  g^t^st  monarcbs  of  ancient  and  modem  times 

w  one  Tolame  8vo.;  and  in  1 723,  A  Treatise  have  sacrificed  some  of  their  most  important  hours 

oo  the  High  Operation  for  the  Stone.  He  was  to  iis  bewitching  attractions. 

«QC  of  the  earliest  of  his  profession  who  con-  Al  Amin,  khalif  of  Bbsgdat,  was  earnestly  em- 

tribntedbybiswritingstoraiscitto  its  present  ployed  at  this  fascinating  game  when  his  capital 

^aitnoice.   In  the  beginning  uf  1736,  he  was  residence  was  on  the  point  of  being  taken  by  at- 


CHESS. 

tauU.    Tamerlane  the  Great  is  recorded  to   hare  sir  WiUiam  Jones  was  of  opinioo  tliat  tbis  ml^ 

been  engaged  at  chess  during  the  decisive  battle  be*  mental  and  complex  game  ia  a  more  recent  iawm- 

tween  him  and  sultan  BajaxeL   King  John  of  Eng-  tion   than  the  refined  game  of  the  PaatMs  and 

land  insisted  upon  concluding  his  game  before  he  Europeans:  which  be  also  states  to  hare  been  rer- 

gave  audience  to  the  deputies  from  Roan  coming  tainly  invented  in  India,  and  appears,  thenfore,  to 

to  opprize  him  that  their  city  was  besieged.     Jusaf,  have  considered   the  originaL     But  to  admit   this 

king  of  Granada,  was  playing  at  the  time  an  officer  would  be  to  invert  the  usual  order  of  things. 
arrived  to  kill  him  :  with  dilficuhy  Jusaf  obtained         Two  other  distinctions  arc  remarkable   in  the 

pirmiision  to  finish  the  game;  before  which  event,  Hindu  game:   the  introductioo  of  a  ship  or  boat 

huwever,  inti'lligence  was  received  of  his  brother*s  amongst   troops,  &c.   embattled   on  a  plain;  and 

d(rcea»e,  and  his  own  election  to  the  throne.    Nearly  the  use  of  dice,  which  determine  the  moves,  aad, 

a  similar  case  occurred  to  John  Freileric,  elector  of  as  sir  M'illiam  justly  observes,  exclude  it  from  the 

Kuxony,  who,  while  playing  at  chess,  was  inform,  rank  which  has  been  assigned  to  diets  among  the 

ed  of  a  decree  condemning  him  to  death ;  he  also  sciences. 

urtcuncernedly  went  on  with  the  game,  and  the  de-         In  respect  to  the  first  of  these  distinct iosis,  we 

tree  was  never  executed.     Farrand  count  of  Flan-  cannot   help   suspecting  a  mistake  in  tmnilatiog 

titru  was   so  often  defeated   at  chess   by  his  wife,  the  passage.     In   explaining  the  mcaoiag  of  cfaa. 

that  a  miitutl    hatred    tnok    place   between   them,  tur^anga.  sir  William  says,  *■*  that  is  the  foor  ai^is 

Kiri|{  Juriies  I.  of  England  styled  this  game  a  phi-  or   members  of  an   army,  wfaick  are  said   in  the 

luiiopjtie  fully  :  his  son  Charles  I.  was  at  chess  when  Amaracosha  to  be,  hasty  4swa  rat*ba  p&ditan,  or 

loM  that  the  Scots    had   tinally   determined    upon  elephants,   horses,   chariots,     and  foot    aoUiers.'* 

s<'ilin^'  him  to  the  English,  and  he  did  not  seem  any  And  the   same   names  are  used  in   Indin  at  this 

uny  (1i»(-omposed.     Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  when  day. 

niirrDiinded  in  a  house  at    Bender   by  the   Turks,         Sir  William  notices  the  Chinese  game  as  bavmg 

burrU  tided  the  premises,  and  then  coolly  sat  down  a  ri«'er  described  on  the  board,   which  tlw  lodiao 

to  rticbs :   this  prince  always  useJ  the  king   more  board  has  not ;  and  seems  to  infer  that  a  ship  or 

tliuii  any  other  piece,  and  therel»y  lost  every  game,  boat  might  be  introduced  in  tbe  Chineae  f^         ***" 

not  pircriving  that  the   king,    although  the   most  proprietv.      Hence    a  query   may  arise 

I'oukuli'rulile  of  all,  is  in)|>otrnt  either  to  attack  his  the    Indian   board,   now  used,  is  tbe  tat 

riiiMiiirH  ur  defend  himself,    without  the  assistance  appropriate  to  the   game,   in  whicb  a  boat  is  said 

uf  lilk  people.  to  be  iutroduced  instead  of  a  cbariot;   bat  in  the 

llUtonj  of  CJu'fs,  Chinese  game,  of  which  we  have  an  account  bdbre 

'J'licro  con  be  no  douU  that  the  game  of  chess  us,  aiihou^h  what  is  errooeously  termed  m  rieer  is 

i»  of  ortcntttl  origin  :   but  from  wliai  yhrx  of  the  east  del  neated  on  the  board,  yet  there  is  no  ship  or  boat 

U  wu«  directly   imjwrted    into  Europe  has  betn  a  among  the  pieces.   Instead  of  a  boat  there  is  a  cha- 

t-rHitrovcriiy  »>f  lonj;  standing.    One  of  ihe  be>t  trea.  riot.     How  are  we   to  reconcile  these  contra<tic- 

timn  upon  the  subject  is  that  of  sir  M'illiam  Jones  tions? — Perhaps,  in  the   present  sUte  of  our  in- 

Muii  Ills  e»videnre  goes  to  rontirm  the  opinicn  that  fonration,  th«^*  are  inexplicable.     We  shall  never- 

ihe  orl|ilnal  gan»e  of  chisa,  or  cfuitkroHiyi  (for  there  tbeless  endeavour  to  lay  bt^ore  itar  itil<ra  as  &s- 

aitf  scvcimI  that    bear    this   ap}H*llMiion)    has    been  tjoct  an  account  as  is  in  our  power  of  tbe  foor  princi- 

kiitiwn  and  practised  immemorially  in    Hindusuo;  pal  g^mes   sod   modes  of  pbying  chess   in  Asi^ 

uud  tliiit  fr«»m  thi»  word,  under  var.ous  corT\jp:.ons.  ri/.  first,    the   one  from  the   Pioana,  ciled  by  sir 


the  name  of  the  ^ame  is  *1rrivcii  in  nuvlern  Un-     William  Joces;  seccndly,  tbe  Chinese^  iaaCTibcd  by 
gii.'»m'».     It  literally  uunjus  thr  four  nnniWrs  of  an     Mr.  Irw.n;  thtrtUr,  ibeBormbaa;  and  lastly,  the 


srojy,  elephmUs,  houts,  ch«riot$.  and  Knn  soldiers,      Persian  or  present  Hiodustanee;^ 

the  s^nte  as  extiibitcxi  at  this  day;  but  the  ^>aine     with  e»cb<»tber  and  tbe  Eacliah  gaaK;  and  ibaU 


(UkmUhI  by  him  is  more  «:riicrjily  known  by  the  thc^  leave  it  to  some  aaore  fortmste  laq«irer  to 
itamr  ot  <  ^«i/Mfo/i,  or  itie  lour  km^'s.  smoe  ht*  otw  determioe  «hicb  is  tbe  originaL 
hcivf*,  *•  It  is  pljMxl  by  Uuii  ivrson*  irprvstniinj:  We  bav«  given  precedence  to  ibc  game  aaid  to 
MS  n>«ny  priiuvs  two  «llu»tl  «m)io$  con  luting  oa  be  jrvected  at  Lanoa,  as  it  appear*  to  be  tbe  most 
ea^h  su\c.'*  *ri»e  U»srd  u  »p»ailr  lateral,  w.th  suxtv-  auorzu  acoardicg  to  tbe  autboritiea  addured  by 
loui  »h.tLs  as  our*;  hu\  what  !orn>»  one  amy  w.;h  >lr  Wj.iijjn  Joi>r»;  and  as  tbe  Persians  admit  that 
u>.  i>  du  .ilo.l  iti  tw»s  e«oh  haviiJij  »t>l  n*;.  rirp'^ari,  ibt-y  rece.ved  the  girae  from  India.  We  are  ic- 
hn>f,  »i  .1  boji,  villi  lour  loot  solocrs  m  irert,  c^r%i  a«ire  that  tb<- boxv>uraUe  Mr.  DainesBarring- 
pUvNAi  at  the  Irll  l»*'>ul  anisic  ol  raoh  l\:.>f  of  ;b<  ton,  :n  a  p>j*^  |x:tl!5.^rd  in  the  Arcbaeolf^a  St 
lv.>jui.  lUc  ^s^*t»j  ol  «hr  k'u^  IS  the-  !ar."»v*  a5  in  the  Lor«;.^n.  ^  «es  it  as  K"«  opiaioo  that  tbe  Cbinese 
ixuslrui  |:»uic*;  tJ>o  rUp.a.i  ha*  the  v»:vc  yv^«crs  gi".>?  is  i>e  Bv«t  ascicist ;  and  baa  taken  g^*** 
»*ttc  l.i  j,l>S  o^arx-n,  iv.o\in^  a;  »ul  ui  all  J  r^-w  ja.cs  ;o  U:<T\r\>i^  the  Grec^n  ciaira  to  the  in- 
l  o».> ;  »1  0  loiM-  iKv  Nanio  *>  I'-f  i3s>>T-rn  bxV'>f  m::5oa.  l>-r  »ccv>rtt:rg  to  tbe  Chinese  manuscript. 
»v:  li  ,Iu;  ii<  U^t  as  the  nvvvri*  I  i>bo|v  »»iii  accvxrvMrxr^:  Mr.  I  rw-^n's  acrount  in  tbe  Tran  sac- 
tic  i  •..»;».  a  ix|  u.ovr^»  oni\  t«\>  i-^^xks  at  oi:.<:  toe*  i>c  tirr  K  >al  Insh  .Academy,  the  Chmese 
luv  »xvu  i.c  >«irx-  *i  i;-.-  r  »s.Kin  jm;««.  ih-r-,v.t^-s  tci*-  4*:^  tbe-r  clittn  of  originality,  by 
1  >  xM  .<  .s  tt>c<::ioi><M  lu  l^«•  »C»Wt  Uw  KvnIx  t\  r^;  \^  ui-.e  c!  ihc  gioe,  \h^'  assume  the  ho- 
arJ  ;s  K*  .:  to  t*ve  l-o.u  x>i\xvu^  \\  uo  w  -c  I'i*  »sN.r'o!  -ttc.  r;^.  :  74  ]»^Afs  before  the  Christian  era. 
Ki^ii.  k  v;  vj'  larvNs  c  <^.  CtNl  ^\  jr.  or\vr  lo  Ji'^^m  .•*-  Tri  o*  r^  « — lo  ibe  Hir^du  gime,  we 
sj^  .sK  i  c.  •  ;^  jr  ::'i^<-  v>i  »*:  ^Li-J  »  *r  »^  $yp^  bar«r  4. r-ncT  »o;  c<>;  tMt  t-Si  prirycr^  distinction  from 
|v -r  ws  r-'Ti"-^  »i  <  ;.  »  r  rt:\N^v  .  >  mi*  vix^s^Iv  ifc,'  K -^^ -i  ovej.  <s  «  LiTTiTi^j  toor  distinct  arcr.ic* 
tv^«  o^  i>  Ui^a.  U3  i^^  *»:v\cvo  *^<>  ^N»  ik*-  w.vijcL  arv:  k  p.;  e;x-i:  s-rrr  c\~rr.ro«\i  o^  half  tbe  number 
i..  -  1,  ♦.>^  rj^  u»  >-.-  \^  _ar2  J.^r»^->  $  C^-^-^r^w^vx  ^>:  r»rvr>  «--i  7v»r^  cs<<i  :a  cc»e  of  ours:  sect>o*l- 
^-  •::?  ii  .-..X,  Ai^^na  ol  v^a  r^-.a  at  Wa»:  t^-tv  K,  i^^  <^-\  -i-;  fe..  c»  li*  sale*  aod  power  of 
r...-^;*;  c  ^i,  ii  CT>i  »^.*r»  i;^» ;  ir^  ;i:,  ^^^-r:  *>_•  >;-<vtj;  i)  -  t.  Li<re  is  a  bi.>it  is^tead  of  ouc 
V.r  '  o-  ...TCI  •  f  -.  v:  4^  o«c\T-r :  \x<  rxM»  .;,  V4*;  <^  t»i  «  -.t  lie  ^v-trs  of  a  btskop  hmited  t» 
*"-    •    *?    ■-•'--'"    i   '*'•"  **  *^:s>^*  aAi  cv^c^    \.  a  crc'xf  «    »•.»  vi<v%s  ai   cocc  ;  fc«niiK,  the  ps«ft 


CHESS. 

or  pcoB  has  ttot  an  optional  nvik  vhen  advaticed  catty  obliged  to  remaio  within  tlie  limiti  of  tli«b 

ni  dhe  kit  Bnc  of  tbe  advcnary'a  cbacka,  merely  letpectlve  lectioos. 

■■■ilm:  the  raok  of  tbe  pieee  whose  place  he  poa-  In  other  respects  the  game  is  like  the  English 

eases  (cxeepcing  the  boat)  ;  fifthly,  the  use  of  dice  one,  and  ends  with  destroying  the  forces  on  either 

to  dctCRune  tbe  novea,  as  fellows :  when  a  dnqae  side,  or  blocking  up  the  choohoog.    The  board  is 

is  thrown,  the  king  or  pawn  roust  be  moved  ;  a  noc  chequered  black  and  white,  but  merely  subdi- 

qvstre,   the  dephant ;  a  irois,  the  horse ;   and  a  vidcd,  as  in  the  diagram :   the  pieces  are  round 

dent,  the  boat.     Other  Tariatioos  are,  that  the  king,  counters  of  wood  or  ivory,  with  the  distinguishing 

diphaat,  aad  horse  may  sUy,  but  cannot  be  slain  $  na^es  wrote  on  them,  half  dyed  red,  and  half  biack. 

BBihcr  doca  H  appear  that  the  king  can  be  re-  Burmhan  cA^m.-— The  Burmhan  nsroe  for  the 

asovcd  to  a  place  ot  more  security  by  any  operation  game  of  chess  is  cbit-tha-reen,  a  term  applied  by 

aJnilar  to  the  modem  mode  of  castling.     Indeed  them  either  to  a  generalissimo^  or  warfare ;  an  ety- 

Ihc  node  of  playing  this  game  is  very  obscurely  roologist  perhaps  might  trace  it  as  a  corruption  of 

described:  all  that  is  known  of  it  has  already  been  the  Sanscrit  cha.tur<.anga,  the  four  angas  or  mero- 

pubiahcd  by  sir  William  Jones,  in  the  Transactions  hers  of  an  army. 

•f  the  Society,  to  which  we  mutt  refer  those  who  Ming,  or  the  king,  has  the  same  moves  and 

leqaifw  fimher  informatkm.  powers  as  in  the  English  game,  except  that  lie  can- 

daaesr  cA^s^i— The  game  played  by  the  Chinese  not  castle,  neither  do  they  admit  of  what  we  call 

it  caDed  Choke>cfaoobong.ki,  literally,  tbe  plsy  of  stale  mate* 

the  sdeocc  of  war.  The  chekoy,  or  sub-general,   moves  diagonally 

TW  piece  which  we  call  the  king  is  named  either  wsy  in  advance  or  retrograde,  but  limited  to 

cbooboog*  which  may  be  rendered  the  scienti6c  in  one  check  or  step  at  a  move. 


;  or  gcoefaliasimo ;  he  moves  one  pace  at  a  time  The  rut'ha,  war  chariot,  has  exactly  the  same 

M  wuf  £iectioii,  the  aame  as  our  king,  but  within  moves  and  powers  as  the  English  castle  or  rook. 

ihe  lisiu  of  his  fort.  The  chein,  or  elephants,  have  five  distinct  moves : 

The  two  pieces  of  next  rank  are  called  sou  by  the  direct  1 .,  disgooal  in  advance  2.,  diagonal  retrograde 

Chiacaa,  which  literally  means  bearded  old  men,  2.,  but  limited  to  one  check  or  step  at  a  move; 


of  great  experience  in  war^    These  are  they  slay  diagonally  only ;  the  move  direct  in  ad- 

to  act  as  counsellors  to  the  choobong,  and  vance  being  only  intended  to  alter  the  line  of  their 

have  peccisely  the  aame  moves  and  powers  as  the  operations,  so  that  they  may  occasionally  have  the 

ckckey  in  the  Burmba,  or  vitier  in  the  Persian  powers  of  our  king'i  or  queen*8  bishop, 

gme,  except  that  they  are  confined  to  tlie  limits  of  The  mhee,  or  cavalry,  have  exactly  the  same 

riie  &ct  with  the  choobong.  mow^%  and  powers  as  in  the  English  game. 

Tae  two  piecca  erroneously  named  mandarins  The  yein,  or  foot  soldiers,  have  the  same  moves 

by  Mr.  Irwio,  are  called  tchong  by  tbe  Chinese,  and  powers  as  in  the  English  gsme,  except  that  they 

«tefa  wMaDa  an  elephant ;  and  they  have  precisely  are  limited  to  one  check  or  step  at  a  move,  and 

(he  sane   moves  and  powers  as  the  elephant  in  that  the  right  hand  pieces  only  are  susceptible  of 

the  Persian  and  modem  Hindusunee  game  ;  that  promotion  to  the  rank  of  chekoy  (in  the  event  of  his 

is,  they  move  diagonally  in  advance  or  retrograde,  being  taken).     It  is  not  necessary  for  this  promotion 

sftveys   two  alcps  at  a  move :   but  the  Chinese  that  they  should  have  advanced  to  the  last  row  of 

tehong  has  not  the  power  of  juropii^  over  the  the  adversary*s  checks,  but  to  that  check  which  \b 

ha4  of  an  ialemcdiaie  piece,  as  the  Persian  ele-  in  a  diagonal  line  with  the  left  hand  check  in  the 

ytent  does;   neither  can   it  advance  beyond  the  last  row  of  the  adversary *s  section:  consequently, 

■nU  of  its  own  section,  for  a  reason  I  shall  assign  the  right  hand  pawn  or  yein,  according  to  the  dia- 

bdow.  gram,  will  have  to  advance  four  steps  to  obtain  the 

The  two  pieces  called  roai  by  the  Chinese  mean  rank  of  chekoy ;  the  Sd  yein,  3  steps ;  the  3d  yein, 

or  csvalry ;   they  have  preciKely  the  same  2  steps;  tbe  4th  yein,  2  steps;  and  the  6th  yein,  I 

and  powers  as  in  the  Engli&b  and  Persian  step, 

and  coo  advance  into  tbe  enemy's  sec-  Although  the  »rray  of  the  battalia  is  generally  in 

one  way,  yet  tiie  Burrahas  admit  of  great  variations ; 

The  two  pieces  esllcd  lehe  by  the  Chinese  mean  each  party  being  allowed  to  arrange  their  pieces  ad 

w  ehariots,  and  bare  the  same  powers  and  moves  libitum ;  that  is  to  say,  they  msy  strengthen  either 

as  the  rooks  or  castles  in  the  European  game,  ad-  wing,  or  expoae  the  king,  according  as  they  estimate 

vncing  also  into  the  enemy^s  section.  ea«-h  others*  abilities,  or  as  caprice  or  judgment  may 

The  two  pieces  called  pnoo  by  the  Chinese  mean  influence  them.    In  aome  respects  this  fs  tantamount 

artsUeiy  or  rocket  men.    Tbe  paoo  can  move  the  to  our  giving  a  piece  to  an  inferior  player,  but  the 

whole  range  of  both  sections  direct,  transverse,  or  variation  is  only  to  be  understood  of  the  pieces,  and 

leci ugf  ade,  like  tbe  English  castle,  and  if  any  of  not  of  the  pawns. 

•dveraary'a  pieces  or  pawns  intervene  in  the  This  liberty,  added  to  tbe  names  and  powers  of 

rt  line,  be  takes  the  one  immediately  in  the  the  pieces,  gives  the  Burmhan  game  more  the  ap- 

of  iC  pearance  of  a  real  battle  than   any  other  gsme. 

TW  paw^  aire  called  ping  by  the  Chinese,  mean-  The  powers  of  the  chein  are  well  calculated  for 

ia^  loot  aokfiers ;  they  move  one  square  or  step  at  the  defence  of  each  other  and  the  king  where  most 

s  tiae,  diract  in  advance,  and  take  their  anUgonist  vulnerable ;    and   the  rut'ha  or  war  chariots  are 

uwBsveraely  to  tbe  right  or  L:ft  (not  diagonally  as  certainly  more  analogous  to    an  active  state  of 

ooie  do)»  nor  have  they  tbe  advantage  of  ot>uming  warfare  than  rooks  or  csstles. 

ae  advanee  rank  as  in  tbe  English  game.  Pernan  or  Hindtutanee  cA^rr.— The  Persian 

The  faluk  space  to  the  ubie  is  called  boa  ki  by  game  and  tsble  are  both  called  ShQtrang,  or  more 

1^  Chinese,  which  literally  means  a  trench,  and  is  commonly  Shutrunj. 

■ndrrstood  to  have  been  made  for  defence  against  Sha,  padsha  or  the  king,  has  the  same  moves 

an  invsdiDg  aimy*     The  horses,  cbariou,  and  foot  and  powers  as  in  the  English  game,  but  cannut 

soldicra  are  aopposcd  to  cross  it  by  means  of  light  castle,  nor  is  stalemate  admitted. 

bridga  of  planks ;  but  these  not  being  adequate  to  Firz,  or  more  commonly  vizier,  is  the  general, 

bear  the  bulk  of  the   elephants,  they  are  rccipro.  It  is  the  first  piece  moved  on  opening  (he  game. 


CHESS. 

advaocuig  ooc  step  direct  in  fronu  bis  p  auah  iBv-^nng  ays,  «*  If  a  pawn  raa  WMn^  &s  anr  »5aa  cs  •:» 

one  step  »t  the  same  time;   this  is  &ahi  to  be  done  opposite  extremity  of  i^  bo«nL  OLr^rv  t^  cr  ^2 

by  command  of  tbe  king,  ihst  he  m«y  rexnev  and  king  or  sbip^  he  asMiiBec  wksif  T-er   gM^e^  «^.«v4 

regulate  the  motions  of  the  anr.y  :  afterwards  be  to  that  square,  which  promoDcno  t»  caIkxi  oKi-ia^i^ 

can  only  move  diagonally,  in  advance  or  nriro^rade,  or  six  strides.''     This  caaait^L-a,   ik  itewB  t%A. 

one  check  or    step  at  a  move,   the  saa.e   a*   ihe  And  a<:ain,  "  But  this  pnrilc^  of 

Surntha  chekoy.  not  allowable  in  tbe  optoico:  o.'  Ouzzsa : 

Fil  ID  Persic,  bust  in  Hindustanee,  are  two  ele-  pbyer  had   three  pawns  o&  ute   £3> 

phants.     They  move  diagonally  in  advance  or  le-  when  only  one  pawn,  and  one  fib«p 

trograde,  always  two  step  at  a  move,  and  have,  pawn  might  even  adranee  lo  ihe  t-^uar^i^a  css^  e- 

what  Mr.  Irwin  calls,  the  motion  of  a  rocket  U>y  ship,  and  assume  the  power  of  tsuacL^     Trt^  z^ 

bopping  over  the  head  of  any  piece  in  iheir  way,  wl.ole  we  may  gather,  that  ia  tiia  ^anx  zm^  * 

except  tbe  king,  and  taking  any  piece  mhich  sunds  much  abstruseness  with  little  »cSeri«,  m^jc*  t^.-zzi 

on  tbe  second  check  from  ihei:i  in  their  range.  strong  presumption  of  iu  beins  n.»ittr>=:xiaL 

Asp,  Persian,  or  ghora,   Hindustanee,  are  two  We  place  the  Chinese  gaine  tke  %esvoi  a  tx 

horse  or  cavalrj' :  they  have  the  same  moves  and  series,  because  there  is  a  record  af  it»  nsLs^  o- 

powers  as  the  EnglUh  knighu  liquity  ;  but  not  from  convictisTH  :   {or  tir  t^:.  x> 

Bookh,  Persian,  or  rui'h,  Hindustanee,  are  two  pruvement  of  the  ancient  Hii.da  g^nr  Af>«a^  ^ 

war  chariots;  they  have  exactly   tbe  same  moves  have  been  that  which  at  present  obouns  *c  jvs 

and  powers  as  the  English  rook  or  castle.  the  Burmhas,  who  are  Hindus  of  ifcc  Pih  ir  i^  c-c 

Piadahs,  or  peons,  footmen,  have  tJie  same  rao\-e$  derive   all    their    literature   and    scie&re    t.^   tti 


and  powers  as  the  English  pawn,  cxceiH  ih*i  they     common  source.     In  tbe  BurmhAo  gj 

advance  only  one  step  at  a  time  on  opening   the     dawn  of  }ierfection  appears,  while  tke  aacseiz:  H-<Lt 


game,  and  Uiat  when  any  of  them'arrive  at   the  names,  according  lo  tbe  Amaracoflia^  are 

last   line    of  checks  on    their  adversar>'s   section,  the  two  armies  are  consolidated,  axad 

should  their  own  general  have  Uen  taken,  they  arc  by  a  general  immediately  under  tbe  rre  d  i 

then  called  Firz,  and  distinguished  by  a  pawn  of  the  order  of  tbe  battalia  improved,  aid  dknaa  rz- 

the  adversary  being  placed  on  the  same  square  with  jected. 

then).  1'he  Persian  game  is  but  a  sligbt  vana£js  3 

When  tbe  king  is  checked  by  another  piece,  they  principle  from  the  Burroha;  the  order  «t  k»rje  j 

»ay   sheh,    sheh,    or   kish    (the    latter    an    Arabic  restrained   to  one  mode,  and  the  foot  sotdje^  s>i 

word) ;  and  when  check-matetl,  they  say  shah.mat,  principals  each  drawn  up  at  the  extretne  ivc  at  ae 

which  means  the  king  is  concjuered   or  driven   to  board  or  field  of  battle,  in  rank  entire,  afocudar  >3 

the  last  distress;  or  sometimes  board  or  burd,  the  the    improved  system   of  modern   war'&re.     i.^:t<r 

prize  is  gained  or  carried,  though  this  expression  alterations  appear  to  me  adventitioos,  or  the  e£e£t 

is   more   generally   used   >»hen    all   the  puces   ore  of  cnprice  rather  than  judgment, 

taken  except  the  king,  and  the  game  is  conse<iuenily  The  modem  European  game  appean  to  he  n  ie- 

won.  provcnient  on  tbe  Persian,  and  only  leqiiiics  %kMX 

As  far  as  record  is  to  be  admitted  in  evidence,  the  the  original  names  should  be  restored  to  the  pieces 

fir»t,  or  Hindu  game,  above  described,  is  the  most  to  give  it  full  claim  to  pre-eminence, 

ancient,  and  has  great  internal  marks  of  antiquity,  \Ve  repeat  it,  we  are  at  some  losa  to  ktow  where 

namely,  the  imperfections  incident   to    rudimenial  the   Chinese  game  ought  to  be  placed;  hot   io 

science.  claims  to  precedence  are  of  little  importance.    The 

Tbe  weakest  flank  of  each  army  is  here  opposed  account  of  its  invention,  for  which  «re  are  indebted 

to  its  anugonist**  force— and   the   piece   in  each  to  Afr.  Eyics  Irwin,  is  as  follows, 

army  which  would  be  of  most  use  on  the  flanks,  is  ^^  Three  hundred  and  seventy  years  after  the  t-iae 

placed    in    a   situation   where    its    operations    are  of  Confucius,  or  1 965  years  ago  ( 1 74  yean  before 

cramped;  and  although  it  appears  that  two  armies  Christ),  Hung  Cochee,  king  of  the  Ktangnan,  kbs 

are  aJlied  against  the  other  two,  yet  the  inconve-  an  ex|)edition  into  the  Shensi  country,  onder  the 

nience  of  their  battalia  in  a  great  measure  remains  ;  command  of  a  mandarin,  called  Hemsiog,  ta  co«- 

besides,  it  also  appears  that  each  separate  army  has  quer  it.     After  one  successful  campaign,  the  sol- 

to  guard  against  the  treacher\'  of  its  ally,  as  \vell  as  diers  were  put  into  winter  quarters,  whcie  ftoiisg 

againtt  the  common  enemy ;  for  it  is  recommended,  the  weather  much  colder  than  what  they  had  beeaac^ 

arid  allowed  to  either  of  the  kings,  to  seize  on  the  customed  to,  and  being  also  deprived  of  their  wiTr« 

throne  of  his  ally,  that   he  may  obtain  complete  and  families,  the  army  in  general  became  itnpaDect 

cornrndnd  of  Ixjth  armies,   and  prosecute  coiujuest  of  their   situation,  and  clamorous  to  return  ikOXK. 

for  hiruM-lf  alone.     But  if  the  battalia  were  as  per-  Hemsing,  upon  this,  revolved  in  his  mind  the  Iwkd 

feet  ai  in  the  European  game,  the  circumstance  of  consequences    of    complving    with     their    wishes: 

using  dice,  to  determine  the  moves,  is  fatal  to  the  and  the  necessity  of  soothing  bis  troops  and  recoo- 

claim  of  pre-eminence,  or  of  science,  wiiich  attaches  ciling  them   to   their  position  appeared  urgeot,  io 

to    ihe    European    game,    and   places    the  ancient  order  to    finish    his   operations   tiie  ensuing  mr- 

Hindu  game  on  a  level  with  backgammon,  in  which  He  was  a  man  of  genius  as  well  as  a  ^ood  soUter, 

we  often  sec  the  most  consummate  abilities  defeated  and  having  contemplated  some  time  on  the  subjct, 

by  chance,  he  invented    the   game   of  che^ss,   as   well  for  is 

Kx<  luAJve  of  the  dcfmiiion   of  the  game  in   the  amusement  to  his  men  in  their  vacant  hours,  as  to 

Amaruco*lia,  n^imely,  liial  the  four  angas,  or  mem-  inflame  their  military  ardour,  the  g&nie  being  wh«liy 

bcrs,  are  cleplun(«,  horses,  chariots,  and  font  sol-  founded   on   the   principles   of  war.      The  strata. 

diers,  there  are  contradictions  in  the  rules  given  by  gem  succeeded  to  his  wish  ;  the  soldiery  were  dc 

Goioma   and   others    translated    by   Had  ha-cant,  lighted  with  tbe  game,  and  forgot  in  their  daiiy 

whicb  arc*  irreconcilable,   urileis  we  suppose   they  contests  for  victory  the  inconvenience  of  their  post, 

trrat  of  dillen-nt  gam:-ti.     The  first  snys,  that  "  Tiie  In  the  spring  the  general  took  the  fie!d  again,  ind 

king,  the  elr|ilijjnt,  un»l   the  hrrrf  tn;»y  slay  llie  foe,  in  a  few  months  added  the  rich  country  of  SlKiisi 

but  canniil  cxjMi;,e  llw  IIIS4  Ivrs  to  he  ^lain."     Jlciicc  to   the  king«ioni   of  Kiangnan,  by   the  dffcai  ami 

Hc  InliM    tliul   »lu    '.liHf  and   loot  soldiers  alone   hic  rapture   of  1  houpaycn,    a    famous   xiatrior    an-.i' : 

vuliifidllc.       In    uiiuiliLi    place    ll>c    ( emnunUlL'i  ihc  Chinc>c.     (*n   tliis   cen'picst  Hung  Ccili^t  •■>- 


C  H  E  3  & 

maed  die  title  of  emperor,  end  CbQU|ieyai  iniee  ton  m^  ii  derived  from  the  luliaa  H  roeco^hoi 

Old  to  Ine  own  life  in  de^r."  irkat  it  U  rocco  (the  caatk)  derived  from  ?  Sir 

We  htve  met  with  e-Muikr  tds  emong  the  WUliam  Jones  saysi  '*It  were  in  vain  to  seek  an 

PcniiB  wrHera,  XmA  mtA  tdea  ere  cesity  fabrieaU  etymology  of  the  word  rodcii  is  the  modem  Per. 

ed,  ead  Iraei  tlie  oompleisance  of  national  vanity  sian  language,  for  in  all  the  pasaages  extracted 

n  eMSf  eivjdiicd.  from  Ferdauai  and  Jami  where  rokh  ia  conceived 

l^at  Hannng  introduced  this  game  with  roodifi-  to  mean  a  hero,  or  a  fabuloui  bird,  it  aigntfiea  per. 

"^        stdccd  to  the  genius  and  manners  of  the  haps  no  more  than  a  cheek  or  face." — All  our  lb. 


ChineK  for  the  purposes  ascribed  above^  we  can  quiries  teach  us  ihat  in  this  instance  also  a  seme 
leediJy  befieve ;  but  the  introduction  of  artillery  or  has  been  formed  from  a  quality;  and  that  lo  mo- 
rocket  boyiy  the  general  perfection  of  the  game,  dem  Persian  rookh  means  facing  or  bearing  in  e 
seniJitiide  to  the  Hindu  game,  and  date  of  the  sup-  direct  line ;  and  applied  to  the  rookh  at  chess,  and 
posed  laTcstioa,  are  strocg  evidences  against  its  its  poves,  is  very  appropriate ;  at  the  same  time 
origiaafity.  •  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Persian  was  originally 

We  ere  aware  that  there  are  many  other  games  derived  with  the  game  from  the  Hindus,  who  odl 
cf  cbctt  played  in  Asia;  but  we  consider  them  the  piece  rot*h  and  rufha;  and  denominate  the 
■Krdy  es  aaomalies,  unimportant  or  unworthy  of  shin  or  boat,  which  is  substituted  for  the  castle, 
note;  the  four  we  have  adduced  are  the  principal,  either  nauc&  or  roca.  The  corruption  is  as  essy 
to  wWh  all  the  others  may  be  referred.  as  the  French  vierge  from  pherz  or  ferz,  and  the 

Thcbonottrable  Mr.  Daines  Barrington  has  taken  only  difference  is  that  Persian  pride  has  endeavour- 
coQsiderable  pains  on  the  subject  of  the  varioua  ed  to  legitimise  the  blunder  by  assigning  a  reason 
erfnokigies  of  the  terms  pieces^  &c. ;  and  the  rea.     for  it. 

•eo  he  assigna  for  the  uncouth  form  of  the  pieces  as  The  pieces  we  call  bishops,  Mr.  Barrington  says 
Bade  in  Biirope  is  very  Just,  viz.  that  we  received  are  called  by  the  French  fou  or  fools,  and  supposes 
the  game  from  tfie  Arafae,  who,  as  Mahomedans,  the  epithet  to  have  been  bestowed  on  them  by  some 
Wing  probiUted  the  use  of  paintings'  or  engraved  wag,  because  kings  and  queens  were  anciently  at. 
tnagca,  merely  gave  to  their  chess  pieces  such  dis.     tended  by  fools. 

tiaei  forms  as  enabled  them  to  readily  reco|;nize  We  are  ready  to  admit  that  war  is  but  too  often 
them  ia  play ;  and  such  arbitrary  variation  being  the  offspring  of  vice  and  folly,  and  that  it  i/i  no 
oeee  totraduccd,  others  naturally  followed,  accord*  great  proof  of  wisdom  in  bishops  to  forsake  their 
tag  to  the  caprice  or  taste  of  each  new  innovator.         habits  of  peace  for  war,  but  think  it  is  refining  a  lit- 

Bvt  be  diKra  from  doctor  Hyde  and  sir  William  tie  too  much  to  stigmatise  them  in  partlcubir  as  foola 

Jooo  in   respect  to  our  exchequer  being  named  on  that  account..~Sir  William  Jones  adduces  a  moie 

fram  the cbess-table ;  proving  that  the  term  was  not  legitimate  derivation,  in  supposing  the  fol  or  fou* 

firectly  ao  derived :  yet  this  is  not  proving  it  was  of  the  French  (for  it  is  pronoun^d  both  wa3rs  oc- 

not  derived  indirectly;  for  although  the  game  of  casiooally)  to  be  derived  from  the    Persian  fil  or 

might  not  have    been  known  to  the  ne-  foel,  an  elephant.     In  Italian  these  pieces  are  stttl 

of  modern  Europe  ao  early  as  the  Norman  denominated  il  alsino  or  the  elephant,  and  so  they 

yet  it  appeara  from  the  check  or  reckon-  were  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 

beard  found  at  Pompeii,  and  from  the  Latin  century. — Perhaps  the  French  fou  may  have  been 

acoeofrio^  that  the  use  of  the  table  was  very  derived  from  the  Chinese  fou,  the  grave  ceuncil^i 

early  ksowa  in  Europe;  and  therefore  sir  William  lors  who  attend  on  the  choohong  ot  genera],  and 

Jooea  may   still  be  right  in  deriving  exchequer  who  have  the  same  diagonal  moves  as  the  bishops; 

frvm  cbetunnga.      One    remarkable   coincidence  end  their  mandarin  caps  may  have  been  changed 

■  the  Asiatic  tables  may  be  noticed ;  they  are  all  with  their  uamea  for  mitrea,  as  we  now-see  them 

safcdifided  ioto  siztj^four  squares,  but  not  checkered,  engraved. 

TW  piece  we  call  the  king  is  also  so  styled  in         The  pieces  we  eall  knights  or  horses  have  in  go- 
al the  gpraies  we  aie  acquainted  with,  except  the  neral  the  same  appellation  in  other  languages. 
(^JHf  Ti  who  call  it  the  cfaoohong,or  scientific  in  war.        The  pawns,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  are  derived* 

TW  piece  we  call  the  queen,  the  honourable  Mr.  from  paon  (a  foot)  Hiodustanee^  piadah  Penian^ 

Bafringtoa  derives  from  the  Persian,   pherz,  or  and  padati  Sanscrit. 

general;  and  exposes  the  absurdity  of  calling  this        Doctor  Hyde  observes,  '*That  the  word  chess  is 

piece  a  qeeen,by  asking  how  we  are  to  metamorphose  derived  from  the  Persian  word  shah  or  king,  which 

a  foot  soldier  or  pawn  into  a  queen,  as  admitted  in  word  is  often  used  in  playing,  to  caution  the  king 

ihe  Engfisb  game,  &.c.  Sir  William  Jones  more  cor.  sgainst  danger.    Hence  Europeans  and  othera  have 

reetly  writes  it  ferz,  and  adds  ^  hence  the  French  denominsted  the   game  shacfailudium  and    shailu* 

have  detrved  vierge^  dee.'* — If  so,  the  blunder  arises  dium  ;  and  the  English  chess.'* 
fi«a  French  gallantry.     Vierge  in  French  is  vVrgo^         The  term  mate  used  at  the  termination  of  the 

aad  consorted  with  the  king,  they,  by  a  very  natural  game  is  from  the  Persian  shah-mat,  the  king  is 

tnasitiea,  made  their  virgin  a  queen.     But  whence  conquered  or  driven  to  the  hist  distress. 
the  Fenian  title  of  ferz  ?    Mr.  Richardson  merely         Tlie  Persians  also  have  a  term  peculiar  to  them- 

in&raia  us  that  ferz,  ferzeen,  ferzan,  and  ferzee,  selves,  to  denote  the  advancement  of  a  pawn  or 

mean  the  queen  at  eliess.    The  common  term  for  piada.     When  it  arrives  at  the  last  line  of  checks 

this  piece  io  the  Persian  language  is  vizier,  or  in  the  adrersary^s  division,  they  say  it  is  ferzeen  or 


r,  a  minister,  but  in  their  emphatic  way  of  distinguished,  and  in  case  the  vizeer  or  ferz  has 

writhig  and  speaking,  they  have  io  this  case  made  been  lost,  it  assumes  iu  rank,  and  ia  distinguished 

a  noon   substsntive  of  a  distinctive  adjective,  to  by  one  of  the  adversary's  pawna  being  placed  on 

tbe  eminence  of  the  piece,  as  we  shall  have  the  same  square  with  it. 


farther  occasion  to  notice.     Ferz,  or  ferzan,  there-         For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  European  with 
fore,  nriibcr  meaes  queen  nor  general  in  a  literal     the  Asiatic  game, we  here  annex  a  comparative  table 


bet  eminent,   distinguished.  &c.    Ferzee     of  the  names  and  terms  used  at  the  game  of  chess 
further  means  science,  learning,  wisdom,  &c.  in  four  princi{)al  Asiatic,  and  four  princi{)al  Euro*. 

Thc  peee  we  call  a  cattle  or  rook,  Mr.  Barring,     pean^  languages. 


C  H  E  S  S. 


COMPARATIVE  T.iBL£  of  Tenns  used  at  the  Game  of  Chess,  in  four  principal  Asiatic  and  fuor 

principal  European  Languages. 


Eagrla^       Freccb.      Italian. 


0«»,  Eciiecs,    Scacchi, 

ta^s,  Roi,  Re, 

•Qsees.         Daxne^      'Regina, 

dame. 


Alficoi, 


Bl*rop,       Fo«, 

}  ' 
•Ksigiit,        Caralier,  'Caraliere, 

j       "  '  cavallo, 

Ca«le  or  Tour,         Rocco, 

rook,  I   roi. 


Pavn, 


Pi  on. 


Pedina, 
pedona, 


German. 


Scachkspiel 

Koenig, 

Koenigin, 
dame. 

Springer, 

Ritter, 

Elephant, 
roche, 

Baur, 


SanscriL 


Persian. 


Cbcik,         E'chec  au  Scaccoral  Schach, 

,   roi,  re. 

Checkmate,  E  chec  et  Scacco       Schach 
or  mate,    '  mat,  matto,        matt, 

1  mat. 


Chaturanga  Shutrang, 
chaturaji,    |  shatranj. 


Raja, 

Mantri 
(prime 
minister.) 


Shah.    p4d. 
shah. 

\"i2ir  Ferz 
Ferzi  (mi- 
nister,) 


Hasti,  Pilu,  Ffl  PXl  (ele- 
(elephant,)     pbant,) 
Asira,  '.Asp,  Feres 

(horse,)  (horse,) 

Ratlia.  (a      Rukb, 
car>     Nau-' 
ca,  or  roca 
( a  ship  or 
boat.)  ' 

Padati,     pa*  Peadah, 
dica.    (foot    bidek, 
soldier.)      * 

Sheh,     kish, 
I  kisht. 
Mat,    sheh 
'  mat, 


Chinese. 


Choke      ehoo- 

hongki, 
Choohong,(ge 

neralissimo,) 
Sou,    (counsel- 

lor,) 

Tchong,     (ele- 
phant,) 
Mai,  (horse,) 

Febe      (war 
chariot,) 


Burmha. 


Paoo,      (artiU 
lery,) 

Ping,  foot  soU 
diers. 


Chit-thareia 


Meng. 


Chekoj. 
(general) 

Chein,      (de- 
phant.) 
Mhee,    (caval 

Rut    ba,    (vir 
chariot.) 


Yein,  (foot 
soldiers.) 

Kwai. 

Sboombe. 


N.  B.  The  San5crit  and  Persian  terms   in  ibis  table  are  expressed  according  to  sir  W.  Jones's  SYStem 
orthography.     As.  Res.  VoL  1. 


Mcdem  Emropeom  gamr. — The  board,  as  we  hare 
almdv  observed*  is  divided  into  sixty-four  rect- 
anex^r  squares,  chequered  alternately  bUck  and 
while.  The  pieces  pi.iyed  wiih  are  thirty-two  in 
Barater.  of  oldercnt  forma,  denominations,  and 
powers,  dirided  into  two  colours  or  parties.  l"he 
kins  and  his  otEctrs,  bein^;  ei^hi  pieces  on  each 
««de,  are  ranged  at  opposite  tiuds  upon  ibe  tir^t 
la»rs  of  the  board. 

The  white  king  n:uu  be  upon  ihe  fourth  a  lUck 
sqware,  at  of3e  etid  of  the  board,  re^kiniu^  from 
the  right:  the  bUck  or  red  kmg  upon  the  tif.h,  a 
wh.ie  jq^oare,  at  ihe  oibrr  end  of  the  tward  ;  op}X>- 
sice  to  eai b  other.  The  wh.te  qut^fn  mu^t  be 
vpoo  the  Ctjh.  a  •biie  fquare,  oa  the  leti  of  her 
kin^.  The  black  queen  u;x^n  the  fourth,  a  black 
sq«are,  oo  tiie  n^bt  cf  her  kiti^;.  The  bishops 
mvst  be  plat.rd  oa  each  side  ct  ti)eir  kin^;  and 
q^eeo.  I^e  krijih's  oo  each  s^ie  of  the  bi>ho^>3L 
The  rooks  m  i^c  two  cv>meis  of  the  Uard,  next 
lo  t'»e  kc^bts;  and  tbe  r>»;ht  pavus,  or  cor-ir.ou 
Bnt.  ufv9  the  e'^  t  squares  ot  tbe  sevx>rd  line. 

Tme  pteves  aod  pavus  oa  Uie  si»ie  of  each 
king  take  il»e'.r  casrcs  frc»m  bru.  as  those  on  the 
o^  tbe  qowo  do  frocD  her,  aud  are  cjIIcvI  the 
or  while  kind's  Usii'^p ;  the  k.n^s  kn';:hi$; 
lb«  i'Og's  rooks;  the  ki.«;*s  jAiwcs;  the  k;;v4:*$ 
*   -J:k»j»'»    pa»k^>;    ti>e    *.cj'»  Ir.  ^^r>   p>j>*k.<,   ^id 


;    iij<    w  .i  k   c;    v.»j.ic   r|..»cv:i  » 


bishops;  the  queen's  knights;  tbe  queen's  rooks : 
the  queen's  pawns;  ibe  queen*s  bisbop^s  pawns: 
the  queen's  kui^ht's  pawns;  and  the  queen'* 
rook's  pawtis.  Tbe  squares  are  named  from  tbe 
pieces,  viz.  wltere  tt.e  king  stands,  is  called  ibe 
square  of  the  kin^;  :  where  his  pawn  standx,  is 
calU'd  the  second  square  of  the  king  :  that  bef«»re 
the  paun  i»  caI'.*^^  the  third  square  of  tbe  king; 
iKat  L^Nond  it  is  called  the  fourth  square  of  liic 
kin^i  ;  and  50  of  sii  tbe  rest. 

T.  e  km^  (;he  oriental  r/iu/i)  mores  erery  way, 
but  only  oner  square  at  a  time  (except  in  tbe  case 
cf  cast.int:).  and  must  always  be  at  least  one  square 
disiart  ttiin  t.Se  aotcgouist  kinj;.  The  king  may 
leap  once  in  the  game,  either  on  his  own  side,  or 
on  the  >:de  ot  his  quet.n  (tix.  the  rook  is  meted 
into  the  next  square  to  tbe  king  ;  and  the  k  ug 
i:i.>ve$  to  the  square  on  the  olLer  side  of  biro, 
which  is  al>o  railed  castling)  ;  provided  ncTcrih*- 
Wss  no  pitve  is  t«e«w:en  him  and  the  rook;  nr-r 
sf:er  this  rook  haih  lvt:n  playeil ;  nor  after  the 
kiu^  b4tl)  been  moved ;  nor  when  the  kin^  is  is 
chfck ;  nor  when  the  squire  orer  which  he  nwaiu 
to  leap  is  \^vred  by  an  adverse  roan,  wbo  would 
cbfxk  b:m  in  b  $  pa$sa|;e. 

Tbe  qi.etn  (oriiiiiwlly  phent.  general)  possesses 
the  moves  and  powers  of  iW  rook,  and  bishop,  iu 
a  *trjli;  .1  b:it.\  c«:id  a.v?  ar.i^'i'-ijiv. 

r.  c    b.jbo2*>     Uiiccrly   t;i.    an    clrpliant)    n.oie 


CHESS. 


«a)y  uguUrly,  backward  or  forward,  in  the  aaiiM 
colour  as  each  are  at  first  placed,  iMit  can  take  at 
toy  dtatanee  when  the  road  it  open. 

Tbe  kntgbta  (hone  aoldiera)  move  obliquely, 
backward  or  forward,  upon  every  third  tquare, 
includiog  thnt  which  they  Mood  on,  from  black  to 
while,  and  from  white  to  blark,  over  tbe  heada  of 
the  men,  which  no  other  it  allowed  to  do. 

Tbe  rooks  (at  first  rat*h,  an  armed  chariot, 
or  rookh,  an  hero)  more  in  a  right  iioe,  either  for- 
wards, backwards,  or  sideways,  through  the  whole 
file,  can  stop  at  aoy  square,  and  take  at  any  dis- 
tance when  no  other  piece  intervenes. 

A  pawn  (peon,  an  attendant)  moves  one  square 
at  a  time,  in  a  straight  line  forward,  and  takes 
the  enemy  angularly.  He  may  be  moved  two 
squares  tbe  first  movp^  but  never  backwards,  and 
is  prohibited  from  quitting  bia  own  file,  except  in 
case  of  making  a  capture,  when  be  is  moved  into 
tbe  place  of  tbe  captive,  and  aflerwarda  advances 
forward  In  that  file. 

If  the  square  over  which  any  pawn  leaps  is 
viewed  by  an  adversary,  that  man  may  take  the 
pawn,  and  then  must  be  placed  in  the  square  ever 
which  the  pawn  hath  leaped.  A  pawn  getting  to 
tbe  bend  of  tbe  board  upon  the  first  line  of  the 
enemy  (styled  going  to  queen)  may  be  changed 
for  any  one  of  the  pieces  lost  In  the  course  of  the 
game,  and  tbe  piece  chosen  must  be  pbeed  on 
tbe  square  at  wliich  the  pawn  had  arrived. 

The  men  can  take  the  adversaries  who  stand  in 
tbeir  way,  provided  the  road  lies  open ;  or  they 
■ay  decline  it,  and  must  be  set  down  in  tbe  same 
squares  from  which  the  contrary  men  are  taken. 

When  the  adversary's  king  is  in  a  situation  to 
be  taken  by  jroo,  you  must  ssy  check  to  him ;  by 
which  you  warn  him  to  dcfond  himself,  cither  by 
dianging  his  pUcs^  or  by  covering  himself  with 
one  of  bia  own  men»  or  by  taking  the  man  who 
aasanlu  him :  if  be  can  do  none  of  these  things, 
be  is  check-mated  (shehma,  the  king  is  dead)  and 
k»sea  the  game.  The  king  cannot  change  bia 
aqnare,  if  he  by  so  doing  goes  into  cheek ;  and 
when  he  has  no  man  to  play,  and  is  not  in  check, 
yet  ia  so  blocked  up^  that  be  cannot  move  without 
going  into  check,  this  position  is  called  a  stale- 
sale,  and  in  this  ease  the  king,  who  ia  atale-mated, 
wins  tbe  game  in  England,  but  in  France  this  situa- 
tion BBskea  a  drawn  game. 

Many  ehesa  players  give  notice  when  the  queen 
is  ia  dMger  of  bdng  taken,  by  saying,  cheek  to 
the  queen* 

Several  variations  bare  ai  difli^rent  periods  been 
into  chess.  In  some  of  the  eastern 
tlie  power  of  the  pbers  or  minister  (the 
piece  we  call  queen)  was  very  limited,  being  al- 
only  to  move  from  square  to  square^  and 
to  be  further  than  two  from  the  king.  Ta- 
merlane tbe  Great  dkl  not  think  it  beneath  him  to 
invent  new  pieces,  which  rendered  the  game  mora 
eompiicaced.  and  aAer  his  death  were  disused. 
CanWa  added  two,  the  campione.  and  the  ceiu 
taur:  with  two  other  pawns,  and  increased  tbe 
squares  to  eighty.  Arcb-cbess  was  played  on  a 
board  with  one  hundred  squares,  bendes  two  new 
pieces,  styled  the  centurion  and  deciirion,  and  two 
pawns  additional  on  each  nde.  Tbe  duke  of  Rut- 
land*a  gnnw  coosisied  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
aqnare^  with  fourteen  piecea  and  fourteen  pawna 
oo  each  sde,  one  of  which  waa  named  the  concu* 
Line,  and  another  the  civwned  rook.  The  round- 
game  waa  played  on  a  round  board,  divided  Into 
sixty,  four  parts  of  (bur  circles.  Tbe  German 
military  game,  on   one  hundred   and   twenty-one 


squares,  bad  on  each  side  a  king,  two  guards,  t«# 
cuirassiers,  two  dragoons,  two  husxars,  five  can- 
non, and  eleven  fusiliers.  The  king  and  pawn** 
game  was  merely^  a  curious  variatSm  from  the 
common  method ;  where  the  king  and  pawns  on 
one  side  were  opposed  to  the  king,  pieces,  and 
pawns  on  the  otiier,  in  which  the  player,  with  the 
king  and  pawns  only,  was  almost  certain  of  wio- 
ning. 

The  Gemans  sometimes  play  a  double  game 
with  two  boards  by  four  people,  two  of  a  side, 
each  not  only  playing  bis  own  game  but  also  as- 
sisting bis  partner.  The  Russians,  In  addition  to 
other  moves,  give  that  of  tbe  knight  to  the  queen  ; 
they  likewise  play  four  persons  at  a  time,  two 
agaiiut  two,  on  a  board  larger  thsn  usual,  con- 
taining more  squares,  and  a  greater  number  of 
men.  Demoivre  shows  a  methml  of  covering  with 
the  knight  all  the  squares  of  the  board  in  sixty-four 


Some  whimsical  people  in  Bngtaod  have  lately 
endeavoured  to  alter  the  names  of  tbe  chess  men, 
by  changing  that  of  queen  into  minister,  rook  to 
peer,  and  pawn  to  commoner;  and  instead  of 
castling  they  say  dosetting.  The  board  by  these* 
innovators  is  technically  called  the  exchequer, 
the  squares  are  styled  houses,  the  ranges  of  which 
in  a  straicht  line,  from  right  to  left,  are  denomi- 
nated  ranks,  and  perpen<bcularly  from  one  pbyar 
to  the  other  are  fitea. 


Kelaiive  value  of  Ihe  pieces  and  paxcne. 


King 

Qneen 

Bishop 


6i 

H 


Knight 

Rook 

Pawn 


2| 
16 
2 


The  power  of  the  king  for  attaek  or  defence  ia 
as  above  stated,  though  from  the  prineiple  of  the 
game  be  Is  invaluable ;  tbe  power  of  the  pawn  in 
as  9,  but  from  its  chance  of  promotion  tlie  raal 
value  ia  colculated  at  Sf. 

Difficult  ebeck-mates  are  a  knight  and  Mskop^ 
or  two  bishops  against  a  king ;  a  rode  and  bish*^ 
against  a  rook,  and  a  queen  against  a  bishop  and 
kaighL 

Direeiiomf  to  heaUettdedtoimpU^^,r^\,  Movo 
TOUT  pawna  before  your  piecea,  and  aAerwarda 
bring  out  the  pieces  to  support  them;  therefore  the 
king's,  queen's,  and  bishop's  pawna  shouki  be  tbe 
first  played,  in  order  to  open  the  game  well. 

2.  Do  not  play  out  any  of  your  piecea 
early  In  the  game,  becauae  you  thereby  lose 
moves,  in  case  your  adversary  can,  by  playing 
a  pawn,  make  tbem  retire,  and  also  opens  bin 
game  at  the  same  time ;  especially  avoid  playing 
your  queen  out,  till  your  game  la  tolembly  well 
opened. 

3.  Avoid  giving  useless  ebedca,  and  never  givo 
any  unless  to  gain  some  advantage,  because  you 
may  lose  tbe  move  if  tbe  adveraary  can  either  takn 
or  drive  your  piece  away. 

4.  Never  crowd  your  game  by  having  too 
many  piecea  together,  so  aa  to  prevent  advandag 
or  retreating  your  men  as  occasion  may  require. 

5.  If  your  game  happens  to  be  crowded,  endea- 
vour to  free  it  by  excbanges  of  pieces  or  pawns, 
and  castle  your  king  as  soon  as  convenient ;  after- 
wards bring  out  your  pieces,  and  attack  tbe  adver- 
aary where  weakest. 

6.  When  the  adversary  plays  out  bia  pieces  be- 
fore his  pawns,  attack  tbem  aa  soon  aa  you  can 
with  your  pawns,  by  which  you  may  crowd  bia 
gamc; 


and  make  him  lose  moves. 


7.  Never  attack  the  adversary*a  king  without  a 
sufficient  force ;  and  if  he  attacks  yours,  and  you 


CHESS. 

Qinaot  retaliate,  ofler  exchanges ;  and  should  be  rated  from   the  othert  is  seldom  of  any  vahse« 

retire,  when  you  present  a  piece  to  exchange,  he  And  whenever  you  have  gained  a  pawn,  or  other 

may  lose  a  move.    It  also  may  sometimes  be  ex-  advantage,  and  are  not  in  danger  of  losng  the 

f^edient  to  act  in   this   manner  in  case  of  other  move  thereby,  make  as  frequent  exchanges  as  you 

attacks.  can. 

8.  Play  your  men  in  guard  of  one  another,  so  that  '20.  If  each  player  has  three  pawns  upon  the 
if  any  be  taken,  the  enemy  may  also  be  captured  board,  and  no  piece,  and  you  hive  a  pawn  on  one 
by  that  which  guarded  yours,  and  endeavour  to  side  of  the  board,  and  the  other  two  on  the  other 
have  as  many  guards  to  your  piece  as  your  ad-  side,  and  your  adversary's  3  are  opposite  to  your 
versary  advances  others  upon  it ;  and,  if  possible,  2,  march  with  your  king  to  take  his  pawns ;  and 
let  them  be  of  less  value  than  those  he  assails  with,  if  he  moves  to  support  them,  go  on  to  queen  with 
When  you  cannot  well  support  your  piece,  see  if  your  single  pawn ;  and  if  he  attempts  to  hinder  it, 
by  attacking  one  of  his  that  is  better,  or  as  good,  take  his  pawns,  and  push  yours  to  queen ;  that  if 
you  may  not  thereby  save  yours.  to  move  a  pawn  into  the  adversary's  back  row,  in 

9.  Never  attack   but  when  well  prepared,   for  order  to  make  a  queen,  when  the  original  is  lost, 
thereby  you  open  your  adversary's  game,  and  pre-         21.  At  the  latter  end   of  a  game,  each  party 
pare  him  to  pour  in  a  strong  attack  upon  you,  as  having  only  three  or  four  pawns  on  different  sida 
soon  as  your  weak  one  is  over.  of  the  board,  the  kings  are  to  endeavour  to  gain 

10.  Never  play  till  you  have  examined  whether  the  move,  in  order  to  win  the  game. 

you  are  free  from  danger  by  your  adversary's  last         22.  When  the  adversary  has  no  more  than  his 

move ;  nor  ofier  to  attack  till  you  have  considered  king  and  one  pawn  on  the  board,  and  you  a  king 

what  barm  he  would  be  able  to  do  you  by  his  next  only,  you  can  never  lose  that  game  if  you  bring 

moves,  in  consequence  of  yours.  and  keep  your  king  opposite  to  your  adversary's, 

11.  When  your  attack  is  in  a  prosperous  way,  when  he  is  immediately  either  before  or  on  one 
never  be  diverted  from  it  by  taking  any  piece,  or  side  of  his  pawn,  and  only  one  house  between  the 
other  seeming  advantage,  your  adversary  may  pur.  kings.  This  must  then  either  be  a  drawn  gtmt, 
poaely  throw  hs  your  way,  with  the  intent  that  by  or  if  the  opponent  persists  in  his  endeavours  to 
ydur  tdcing  the  bait  he  might  gain  a  move  which  win,  he  will  lose  by  a  stale-mate,  by  drawing  you 
nould  make  your  design  miscarry.  upon  the  last  square; 

12.  When  in  pursuing  a  wdl-laid  attack,  you  23.  When  your  adversary  has  one  pawn  on  the 
find  it  necessary  to  force  your  adv^sary*s  defence,  rook*s  line,  with  a  king  and  bishop  against  a  king 
with  the  loss  of  some  pieces ;  if,  upon  counting  only,  and  his  bUhop  is  not  of  the  colour  that  con- 
as  many  moves  forward  as  you  can,  you  find  a  raands  the  eomer-house  his  pawn  is  going  to,  if  yoa 
prospect  of  success,  sacrifice  a  piece  or  two  to  can  get  your  king  into  that  comer,  you  cannot  lote 
gain  your  end :  these  bold  attempts  make  the  finest  that  game,  but  may  win  by  a  stale-mate. 

games.  24.  When  you  have   only  your  queen  left  in 

13.  Never  let  your  queen  stand  so  before  the  play,  and  your  king  happens  to  be  in  the  position 
Idng,  as  that  your  adversary,  by  bringing  for-  of  stale-mate,  keep  giving  check  to  your  adver- 
wards  a  rook  or  a  bishop,  might  check  your  king  sary's  king,  always  taking  care  not  to  check  him 
if  she  was  not  there,  for  you  could  hardly  save  where  he  can  interpose  any  of  his  pieces  that  make 
her,  or  perhaps  at  best  must  sacrifice  her  for  an  the  stale :  so  doing,  you  will  at  last  force  him  to 
inferior  piece.  take  your  queen,  and  then  you  win  the  game  by. 

14.  Let  not  your  adversary's  knight  fork  your  being  in  stale  mate. 

king  and  queen,  or  king  and  rook,  or  queen  and         25.  Never  cover  a  check  with  a  piece  that  a 

rook,  or  your  two  rooks,  at  the  same  time ;  for  in  pawn  pushed  upon  it  may  take,  for  fear  of  only 

the  two  first  cases,  the  king  being  forced  to  go  out  getting  that  pawn  for  it. 

of  check,  the  queen  or  the  rook  must  be  lost ;  and         26.  Do  not  crowd  your  adversary's  king  with 

in  the  two  last  a  rook  must  be  lost,  at  best,  for  a  your  pieces,  lest  you  inadvertently  giye  a  stale* 

worse  piece.  mate. 

15.  Take  care  that  no  guarded  pawn  of  your  27.  Do  not  be  too  much  afraid  of  losing  a  rook 
adversary  fork  two  of  your  pieces:  knights  and  for  an  inferior  piece;  although  a  rook  is  better 
rooks  are  particularly  liable  to  this  mode  of  attack ;  than  any  other,  except  the  queen,  yet  it  seldom 
abo  guard  against  either  a  check  by  discovery,  or  comes  into  play,  so  as  to  operate,  until  the  end  of 
a  stale-mate.  the  game ;  and  it  is  generally  better  to  have  a  worse 

16.  MHien  the  kings  have  castled  on  difierent  piece  in  play  than  a  superior  out. 

sides  of  the  board,  attack  with  the  pawns  you  have        28.  When  you  have  moved  a  piece,  which  your 

on  that  side  where  the  adversary  has  castled,  ad-  adversary  drives  away  with  a  pawn,  that  is  a  bad 

lancing  the  pieces,  especially  the  queen  and  rooks,  move,  your  enemy  gaining  a  double  advantage^ 

to  support  them ;  and  if  the  adversary's  king  has  At   this  nice  game  no  move  can  be  indiflerent. 

three  pawns   on  a  line  in  front,  he  should  not  stir  Though  the  first  move  may  not  be  much,  between 

thnn  till  forced  to  it.  equally  good  players,  yet  the  loss  of  one  or  two 

1 7.  Endeavour  to  have  a  move  in  ambuscade ;  more,  after  the  first,  makes  the  game  almost  irre* 
that  is,  place  the  queen,  bishop,  or  rook  behind  a  trievable :  but  if  you  can  recover  the  move^  or 
pawn,  or  a  piece,  in  such  a  manner,  as  upon  pisy.  the  attack  (for  they  both  go  together)  you  are  in 
mg   that  pawn,   or  piece,  you  discover  a  check  a  fair  way  of  winning. 

upon   your  adversary's  king,    and    consequently        29.  If  ever  your  game  is  such  that  yon  have 

may  often  get  a  piece,  or  some  other  advantage  scarce  any  thing  to  play,  you  have  either  l>rought 

by  It  out  your  pieces  wrong,  or,  which  is  worse,  not  at 

18.  Never  guard  an  Inferior  piece  or  pawn  with  all;  for  if  you  have  brought  them  out  right,  you 
abetter,  if  you   can  do  it  with  a  pawn,  because  must  have  variety  enough. 

that  better  pece  may  in  such  a  case  be,  as  it  were,         TO.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  doubling  a  pawn :  two  in 

out  of  play.  a  direct  line  are  not  disadvantageous  when  Mr* 

1 9»  A  pawn  pushed   on,   and  well   supported,  rounded  by  three  or  four  others.     Three  together 

'  costs  the  adversary  a  piece ;  tut  one  sepa-  arc  strong,  but  four  that  make  a  square^  witk  the 
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kdp  e^  otbcr  pieces,  well  managed,  form  an  in- 
rioca4e  stiengih,  tod  probably  may  produce  you 
I  qoeen :  oa  ibe  cooirary,  two  pawns,  with  an 
iatrrral  betveen  are  no  better  than  one;  and  if 
JOB  should  have  three  over  each  other  in  a  line, 
roar  game  cannot  be  in  a  worse  situation. 

SL  When  a  piece  is  so  attacked  that  it  is  diffi- 
nlt  to  Mre  it,  give  it  up,  and  endeavour  to  annoy 
yvM  cwmy  in  another  plaee ;  for  it  often  hap- 
pcQi,  that  whilst  your  adversary  is  pursuing  a 
piNc,  m  either  get  a  pawn  or  two>  or  such  a 
idialtoa  as  ends  ia  his  destruction. 

3X  Sapposing  your  queen  and  another  piece 
in  tttacked  at  the  same  time,  and  by  removing 
Twr  <pieeiiv  you  must  lose  the  piece,  if  you  caa 
get  tvo  pieees  in  exchange  for  her,  rather  do  that 
tka  retire;  for  the  difierence  is  more  than  the 
vgrth  of  a  queen  ;  besides  you  preserve  your  si- 
tatioa,  which  often  is  better  than  a  piece ;  when 
tbe  litack  and  defence  are  thoroughly  formed,  if 
h  vbo  pbys  first  ia  obliged  to  retire  by  the  per- 
tts  vbo  defends,  that  ffenerally  ends  in  the  loss  of 
Ae  gane  on  the  side  of  him  who  attacks. 

^  Do  not  aim  at  exchanges  without  reason ;  a 
C»d  pisjer  win  take  advantage  of  it,  to  spoil 
y9u  alnatios^  and  mend  hia  own :  but  when  you 
lie  itraogcsl,  especially  by  a  piece,  and  have  not 
i>  isnae&ta  cbedb-mate  in  view,  then  every 
tiiK  you  esKfaaoge,  your  advantage  increases. 
A^is,  vfaen  you  have  played  a  piece,  and  your 
^^ntwj  opposes  one  to  you,  exchange  directly, 
^  Iw  vsots  to  remove  you :  prevent  him,  and 
dp  not  lose  the  moTe. 

34.  Eveiy  now  and  then  examine  your  game^ 
tad  ihca  take  your  measures  accordingly. 

3S>  At  the  latter  end  of  the  game,  especially 
vhes  both  qneens  are  off  the  board,  the  kings  are 
^'f^  pieces,  do  not  let  yours  be  idle ;  it  is  by 
bit  nMuis,  gcoerally,  you  must  get  the  move  and 
JWTietoiy. 

36.  As  the  queen,  rook%  and  bishops  operate 
It  s  (fiituce,  it  ia  not  always  necessary  in  your 
lUick  to  have  them  near  your  adversary's  king ; 
^  do  hotter  at  a  dtstance»  cannot  be  driven 
***v,  and  prevent  a  stale-mate. 

37.  When  there  is  a  piece  you  can  take,  and 
wit  cnmot  escape,  do  not  hurry ;  see  where  you 
cu  Bske  a  good  move  elsewhere,  and  take  the 
rim  tt  leisure. 

^.  It  is  not  always  right  to  take  your  adver- 
my*!  pawn  with  your  king,  for  very  often  it  hap- 
pns  to  be  a  safeguard  and  protection  to  him. 

39.  When  you  caa  take  a  man  with  different 
pceo,  consider  tborooghly  with  which  you  had 
^talttit. 

Gouni  mociffif.^-- 1 .  Whether  you  play  the  open 
erdose  game^  hriog  out  all  your  pieces  into  play 
^<^  you  b(^n  the  attack  ;  for  if  you  do  not, 
*od  vour  adversary  does,  you  will  always  attack, 
w  be  stcackrd,  at  a  great  disadvantage ;  this  is 
» (Mcotial,  tl»at  you  had  better  forego  an  advan- 
^thaa  deviate  from  it;  and  no  person  can  ever' 
phy  veil  who  does  not  strictly  practise  this.  In 
c'tkrto  bring  out  your  pieces  properly,  push  00 
jva  pivns  first,  and  support  them  with  your 
F^c^xt,  tbenky  your  game  will  not  be  crowded, 
■Q^  «Q  your  pieces  wSl  be  at  liberty  to  play  and 
■■iA  cMfa  other,  and  ao  eo*operate  towards  ob- 
^"BSBg  yoor  end :  and  either  in  3rour  attack  or 
Meoee,  bring  them  out  ao  as  not  to  be  driven 
txEkagahi. 

2.  When  you  hare  brought  out  all  your  piecei« 
*^  yott  witt  h«re  dofit-  wtllf  if , you  hare  your 


choice  on  which  aide  to  caatle  ;  then  consider  th«« 
roughly  your  own  and  adversary's  game,  and  not 
only  resolve  where  to  castle,  but  likewise  to  at- 
tack where  you  appear  strongest,  and  your  enemy 
weakest.  By  this  it  is  probable  you  will  be  able 
to  break  through  your  adversary's  game,  in  which 
some  pieces  roust  be  exchanged.  Now  pause 
again  and  survey  both  games  attentively,  and  do 
not  let  your  impetuosity  hurry  you  on  too  far  ; 
at  this  critical  juncture  (especially  if  you  still 
find  your  adversary  pretty  strong)  rally  your 
men,  and  put  them  in  good  order  for  a  second  or 
third  attack,  still  keeping  your  men  close  and 
connected,  so  as  to  be  of  use  to  each  other.  For 
want  of  thia  method,  and  a  little  coolness,  an  al- 
most   sure  victory  is  often    snatched  out   of  a 

m 

player*s  hands,  and  a  total  overthrow  ensues. 

S.  At  the  last  period  of  the  game,  observe  where 
your  pawns  are  strongest,  b»t  connected,  and 
nearest  to  queen,  likewise  mind  how  your  adver- 
sary's pawns  are  disposed,  and  compare  these 
things  together;  and  if  you  can  get  to  queen  be- 
fore  him,  proceed  without  hesitation;  if  not^ 
hurry  00  with  your  king  to  prevent  him :  I  speak 
now,  as  supposing  all  the  noblemen  are  gone ;  if 
not,  they  are  to  attend  your  pawns,  and  likewise 
to  prevent  your  adveraary  from  going  to  queen. 

4.  A  aingle  pawn  cannot  win  if  the  adversary's 
king  is  opposed  to  it ;  but  if  lis  own  king  is  placed 
before  it,  then  the  pawn  may  win. 

5.  Two  pawns  against  one  must  win  in  most 
cases ;  but  the  pUyer,  possessing  the  two,  shotdd 
avoid  exchanging  one  of  them  for  hia  adversary's 
pawn. 

6.  A  pawn,  with  any  piece,  must  win  in  every 
case,  except  with  a  bishop,  when  the  pawn  is  on 
a  rook's  file,  and  the  bishop  does  not  commaod 
the  square  where  the  pawn  must  go  to  queen. 

7.  Two  knights,  without  any  other  man,  cannot 
give  check-mate. 

8.  Two  bishops  may  win. 

9.  A  knight,  with  a  bishop,  may  win. 

10.  A  rook  against  either  a  knight  or  a  bishop 
makes  a  drawn  game ;  as  also  does  a  rook  and  a 
knight  against  a  rook. 

1 1.  A  rook  with  a  bishop  against  a  rook  may 
win. 

12.  A  rook  with  either  a  bishop  or  a  knight 
against  a  queen  make  a  drawn  game. 

13.  A  queen  against  a  bishop  and  a  knight 
may  win. 

14.  A  queen  against  a  rook  with  two  pawna 
makes  a  drawn  game. 

15.  A  rook  against  either  a  bishop  or  a  knight 
with  two  pawns  makea  a  drawn  game. 

In  order  to  determine  what  shall  be  a  drawn 
game,  it  is  customary  towards  the  conclusion  tb 
fix  50  more  moves  on  each  side  aa  the  number  to 
ascertain  that  point. 

Latps  of  Chess, — I.  If  you  touch  your  man  you 
must  ploy  it,  except  that  would  expose  your  king 
to  check,  in  which  case  you  are  only,  when  pos- 
sible, to  move  the  king ;  and  so  long  as  you  keep 
hold,  you  may  place  the  said  man  where  you 
please ;  but  once  having  quitted,  you  then  cannot 
recal  the  move  ;  though  should  any  men  be  dis- 
placed by  accident  those  are  to  be  restored. 

3.  If  you  touch  one  of  your  adversary's  men, 
he  may  insist  upon  your  taking  it;  and  when 
you  cannot  do  so,  then  you  are  to  move  your 
king,  provided  that  may  be  effected  without  put- 
ting him  on  check. 

3.  If   by  mistake,  or  otherwise;  you  mike  a 
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.  ^.*  \ou  to  move  days  and  Saturdays.      It  in  a  place  of  frmt 

wt  It  he  pUya  antiquity,  and  plainly  appears  to  have  b<'eii 

V,    ..cic,  neither  of  a  Konian  station.    Its  walls  are  nearly  two 

miles  about,  and  have  four  gates.    Thie  four 

I'.u,   and  play  two  principal  streets  are  as  if  excavated  out  of 

..    >a.>  »  power  whether  tj.e  earth  and  sunk  manv  feet  beneath  the 

:    .    4-cs    check   without  '"'h^fnJ*'Vr"  '''^"'t'"'  ^''^h^^^'f*' 

. .     .  .vvl  to  notice  it  until  he  ^"^  ^''^^^-  inhabitants,  w- ho  are  trovcrned  bv 

.  s.    u.'.c  he  warns  you,  each  *  i»ayor,  two  sheriffs,  and  24  aldermen,  and 

..  »Kt    hot  last   move,  and  the  sends  two  members  to  parliament.     It  is  a 

..    .Kvic.  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  has  tHrft  ce- 

^     .,NMKMit  warn  you  of  a  check  lebrafed  fairs  annually.  It  basastronircastle 

V  ^.    ^  it,  ami  you  have  even  moved  and  10  churches,  besides  the  cathe^lraj.  The 

.    4,»\  wuhor   man,  you  are  in    such  bishopric  of  Chester  was  erected  in  1541,  and 

.     s»    vtiaci   before  the  opponent  hat  is  valued  in  the  king's  hookn,  at  420/.  I j.W. 

.X  ^xi  move.  Lat.  53.  12  N.     Lon.  3.  3  W. 

X  ,.    ,  V  u.u  to  K'ive  check  to  your  adver-  Chester,  a  county  of  Pennsylvania,  44 

V    .   M.   ^^  *••>•   l>'«^»  which  by  so  moving  ^-,,^.3  ^          and  22  broad.     Inlj^Oitcon- 

•      ^  *  ^^T^:*^  °"  >;?^'  °^"  ^'°«-        ,  tained  27,1*37  inhabitants.  Its  capital  is  West- 

-    ^  ^'  "'"l„a"if  voi  aZm  ?f  ThT^nvV?  ^'^'^^^'^^  i»  Lat.  39.  54  N.    Lo...  75.  3  W. 

.  .V*.  »x-»ilr;  anU  it  you  attempt  it,  the   adver.  ^,        '                ,>                 >- 1        ^» 

"\  ...,x  M..i.t  that  you 'move  either  the  kin^  or  rook.  /^hester-le-Street  (the     Caneacestre 

'"'a   U  *Nivh  freah  game,   the  plavers  have  the  ?' "'«  Saxons),  a  small  thoroughfare  town 

f  .,  wH»\v  alternately;    but  where  the   advanUge  between  Newcastle  and  Durhanu  with  a  good 

^  *  >^^  ox  |»awn  is  given,  the  player  given  that  church  and  fine  spire.    This  church  is  colle- 

•o>A««t'»K<'  ^*  entitled  to  the  first  move.  gi&te,  and  was  formerly  the  see  of  a  bishop, 

'  Cn*^''*'*  w<*'**'^-    '•     The  hoard  or  table  until  removed  with  the' body  of  St.  Cuthbert 

«\u  whirh  the  game  of  chess  is  played  (Prtor).  (in  995)  to  Durham. 

Chk'hh-man.      s,     a  puppet  for  chess  CHESTERFIELD,  a  town  of  I>erbyshire, 

^i.ovkt),  with  a  market  on  Saturdays.   It  is  governed 

CHEST.  *.  (cypr,  Saxon,  rista,  Latin.)  1.  by  a  mayor,  and  next  to  berby  is  the  most 

A  box  in  which  things  are  laid  up  (Shak,).  considerable  tradinic  town  in  'the  county; 

i.  A  ciiKBT  0/ drawers.  A  case  with  move-  containing  about  4,270  inhabitants.    Here 

Hhle  boxes  or  drawers.     3.  The  trunk  of  the  ^^  stocking  manufactures,  potteries,  iron 

body,  or  cavity  from  the  shoulders  to  the  works,  &c.     Lat.  53.  18  N.     Lon  I.  27  W. 

belly,  that   part  which  contains  the  heart  CHESNUT,  in  botany.     See  Fag U3. 

and'lun^s.     See  Breast  and  Thorax.  Cuesnut  (Horse).     See-^sctLUS. 

(*HKHT,  inoryctology.  See  Petrosilbx.  Chesnut  (Indian  Rose).     See  M  esc  a. 

Chest  at  Chatham  was  established  in  Chesnut,  a  colour  like  Uiat  of  the  kernel 

15hM,  for  the  benefit  of  maimed  and  super-  of  the  fruit 

annuuted  English  mariners,  out  of  which  CHEA^ALDB  FRISE,  a  larre  piece  of 

pensions  are  paid   to  such  for  their  lives,  tiipber  pierced,  and  traversed  with  wooden 

rhis  fund  was  at  first  raised  by  a  voluntary  spikes,  armed  or  pointed  with  irou,  five  or 

monthly  contribution  of  the  mariners  out  of  s><^  f^t  lon?.   The  term  is  French,  and  pro- 

tiieir  pay.  and  afterwards  made  perpetual  by  perly  sig-nihes  a  Friesland  horse  ;  as  havinE 

queen  l^lizabeth.  been  first  invented  in  that  country.     It  is 

Uy  43  Geo.  III.  c.  119.  this  institation  ^Iso  called  a  turnpike  or  turniquet.     Its  ose 

was  removed  from  Chatham  to  Greenwich,  is  to  defend  a  passage,  stop  a  breach,  or  make 

and  denominated  **The  chest  at  Greenwich,**  ^  retrenchment  to  »top  the  cavalry.     It  is 

being  committed  to  the  management  of  a  sometimes  also  mounted  on   wheels,  with 

body  corporate.                            "  artificial  fires,  to  roll  down  in  an  assault. 

Chkst-pounder.     In  veterinary  science,  Errard  observes,  that  the  prince  of  Orange 

%  peculiar  debility  in  the  shoulders,  chest,  "^<^^  to  enclose  his  camp  with  chevaax  de 

and  fore-quarters  of  a  horse.  It  is  generally  a  frise,  niacin?  them  Over  one  another. 

chronicdise»»esubsequenttovio]entexertion,  CHEVALER,  in  the  manage, is  said  ofa 

and  acute  inflammation  produced  from  such  borse,  when,  in  passing  npon  a  walk  or  trot, 

cause ;  the  horse  in  this  case  is  totally  incapa-  '>'s  oflT  fore>leg  crosses  or  over- laps  the  Dear 

ble  of  moving  either  far  or  fast,  antl  cannot  fore-leg-  every  second  motion. 

be  made  to  move  at  all  without  great  diffi-  ,  CHEVALIER,  a  French  term  ordinarily 

cttlty.     Every  limb  labours,  but  chiefly  the  signifying  a  knight.  The  word  is  formed  of 

shoulders  anil  foee-quarters:  in  this  case  the  the  French  ehtvaL,  horse,  and  thebarbaroas 

trot  becomes  i^  jfrk  and  the  gallop  a  jump,  ^'in  covoIIhs.     It  is  used,  in  heraldry,  to 

The  cure  is  dimcnlt:  the  best  means  of  at-  si^rni fy  any  cavalier,  or  horseman  armed  at 

temptinir  it  are  rest  and  very  gentle  and  pro-  ^'1  points ;  by  the  Romans  called  catapAraC' 

fresaive  exercise,  the  reverse  of  what  he  has  '*'  etfuetr  now  out  of  use,  and  only  to  be 

een  nrcnstomcd  to.  seen  id  cout-aruiour. 

tfiir/v:  iKD  «.  Having  a  rhe^^t.  CHEVACX  DE  FRISE.     Sec  CasTAL 

H,  or  We-^t  CiiE-iTrR,  the  ca-  ^^  !"'^^'- 

're,  with  markot«  on  Uediies-  CliEViOT,  or  TtvioT  uillv,  a  ridge  of 
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Douitaiiii  which  ran  from  N.  to  S.  through  CHIARI,  a  town  of  Brescia,  in  Italy,  be* 

CamberitodandNorthnmberland,  remarkable  longing*  to  the  Venetians.     Lat.  45.  30  N. 

for  obstinate  battles  between  the  English  and  Lon.  10.  17  E. 

^i^          ^  ^  CHlAKOSCURO,effectproduccd  in  paint* 

CHE'VEN.  *.  (ehevesne,  French.)  A  fish ;  ingor  drawing,  by  an  artful  conduct  and  union 

ti»«'hnl>.  of  colours  and  light  and  shade.     See  Paint* 

tHE'VRIL.  *.  (chevera«,  French.)  A  kid ;  ino. 

Wlftiher:  obsolete  (Shakspeare).  CHIAVENNA,  a*  large  town  of  the  Gri- 

IHE'VISAN'CE.    s.  (French.)       Enter-  sons,  in  Switzerland.    The  inhabitants,  who 

prise:  acbieTement ;  not  in  use  (Spenser),  are  Roman  Catholics,  trade  principally  in  wine 

CHE'VRON,  or  Chb'veron,  in  heraldry,  and  delicate  fruits.    Lat. ^46.  19  N.     Lon.  9. 

on*  of  the  honourable  ordinaries  of  a  shield,  19  E. 

f^irnniting  two  rafters  of  an  house,  joined  to-  CHIAUSI,  among  the  Turks,  officers  em- 

FPtber  as  they  ought  to  stand  ;  it  was  anciently  ployed  in  executing  the]  vizirs,  bashaws,  and 

ilir  form  of  the  priestesses'  head  attire :  some  other  great  men.    The  orders  for  doing  this, 

nr  it  it  a  symool  of  protection  ;  others,  of  the  grand  signior  sends  wrapped  up  in  a  black 

eomtuicy ;  others,  that  it  represents  knights'  cloth  ;  on  the  reception  of  which  they  perform 

ipnn,&c    It  contains  the  fifth  part  of  the  their  office. 

(eld.   SeeHBRALDRT.  CHIBOU    GUM.     A    spurious   kind    of 

r«  CHEHr.  0.  a.  (ceopyan,  Saxon.)   1.  To  clemi, 

fiiad  with  the  teeth ;  to  masticate (^rAwMjioO.  CHICA'XE.  *.  (chicane,  French.)    L  The 

1  To  meditate ;  to  ruminate  in  the  thoughts  art  of  protracting  a  contest  by  petty  objection 

(Pritr),    3.  To   taste  without  swallowinjr  and  artifice  (Locke).    2.  Artifice  in  general 

(Bat0M).                                                       *  (Prior).       , 

To  CiBW.  V,  «.  To  champ  npon ;  to  rumi-  To  CnicA^sE.  v.  n,  (chicaner^  French.)  To 

Wf(Pope),  prolong  a  contest  by  tricks. 

CHEU'ING-BALLS,  among  ferriers,  balls  CHlCA'NER,  *.  (chicaneur,  French.)    A 

OBileofasafcetida,  liver ofantimony,bay.wood,  petty  sophister;  a  wrangler  (Locke). 

iwiper.wood,  and  pellitory  of  Spain,  which  CHICA'NERY.  *.  (chicancrie,  French,) 

wiitf  dried  in  the  sun,  wrapped  in  linen  cloth,  Sophistry ;  mean  arts  of  wrangle (.^rdtiMno/). 

v^  tied  to  the  bit  of  the  bndle  for  the  horse  to  CHICHESTRR,  the  capiul  of  Sussex,  bar- 

dKv.    Thev  are  said  to  create  an  appetite.  log  markets  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  It 

CHEYN£  (George\  an  eminent  physician,  sends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  is  go- 

H^  was  born  in  Scotland  in  Ifijli  and  edu-  verned  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  depnty-recoroer, 

atfdai  Edinburgh.     At  the  age  of  30  he  came  14  aldermen,  six  bailifis,  27.  commoners,  and 

tu  I^odon,  and  led   a  jovial  life ;  in  conse-  a  portreve.     From  the  market-place,  the  four 

T'^  of  which,  he  became  so  corpulent  that  gates  of  the  city,  which  is  walled  round,  may 

li-«  life  vas  a  burden  to  him.    He  then  had  re-  be  seen.     It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop  ;  the  bi- 

coane  to  a  vegetable  diet,  which  removed  his  shopric  being  first  erected  at  Selsev,  about  681, 

oni^nts,  and  reduced  his  weight  from  32  ^^as  afterwards  removed  to  Chichester,  about 

I^M  to  aboBt  24 :  he  died  at  Bath,  aged  72.  1070 ;  it  was  valued  in  the  king's  books,  temp, 

<V  doetor  was  a  man  of  abilities,  and  pub-  Henry  VIH.  at  677/.  1'.  3ti?.  per  annum.    The 

lisbed  Pbilosophical  Principles  of  Religion,  bishop  retains  his  own  tenths,  as  also  those  of 

lataral  and  revealed  ;  the  English  Malady,  or  several  other  dignities  and  benefices  within  his 

>  tnatise  of  Nervous  Diseases;   Fluxionum  diocese.     This  city  contains  831  houses^ and 

Nctbodas  Inversa,  sive  quantitatum  fluentium  4 J44  inhabitants.     Lat.  50. 50  N.     Lon.  0. 

»?M  Generationes,  &c.  48  W. 

tHIABRERA(<iabriel),esteemedthePin.  CHICK.      Chi'ckbn.  e.  rcic&n,    Saxon; 

dir  of  luly,  was  born  at  Savona  in  1552,  and  kiecken^  Dutch.   Chicken  is  the  old  plural  of 

•todwd  at  Rome.    The  Italian  princes,  and  diick,  though  now  used  as  a  singular  noun,) 

( rbsn  VIII.,  gave  him  public  marks  of  their  L  The  young  of  a  bird,  particularly  of  a  hen, 

<3^iB.    He  wrote  many  poems,  but  his  lyric  or  small  bird  (Davies,  Sufijt).    2.  A  word  of 

^^rtes  are  most  admired.    He  died  at  Savona  tenderness  (Shakepeare).     3.  A  term  for  a 

« I638,aged  80.  young  girl  (Swift). 

CHIAN  PEPPER.    See  Piper  indicum.  CHICKENPOX.    See  Varicella. 

tuuN  TURpENTiNB.     See  Chio-turpen-  Cui'cken-hbarted.  a.  Cowardly;  timor- 

"•'*'•  00 s ;  fearful  (Speaker). 

tHlAPA,  a  province  of  Mexico,  in  North  CHICK-PEA.     In  botany.     Sec  Cicer. 

AaiCTica,aboanding  in  cochineal,  cattle,  fruits,  CHICKES.     In  botanv.    See  ('icer. 

^liooey.    It  bnngs  in  a  good  revenue  to  CHICKLING  VETCti.    In  boUny.    See 

*^P"n.                                                        •  Lathtrus. 

Chiapa,  an  episcopal  town  of  Mexico,  in  CHICKWEED.    In  botany.   See  Alcine. 

^orth  America,  the  capital  of  Chiapa.    Lat.  Chickwbed  (African).    See  Mollugo. 

^7. ION.    Loo.  94.  45  W.  Chickwebd  (iieriy-bearing).    See  Cucu- 

,  t'HiARENZA,  one  of  the  four  districts  of  balus. 

^Morca^in  European  Turkey.  Its  principal  Chickwbed  (Great).     See  Stellaria. 

j^^D,  which  is  a  sea-port,  is  of  the  same  name.  Chickwbed  (Mountain).    See  Moehrin- 

i^37.50N.    LOD.2L35E.  ou. 
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Cum  Kwtiiu      (Mouse -ear).       See     Cera- 

niwr.. 

i'.'iK  y.WKED      (Small-uater).       See  MoN- 

7''^  ('IM!)I3,  V.  fi.  prrtcr.  chid  or  chode ; 
j>  :rt.  fjiiii  or  chidden  (i'\'t>n\\y  S.ixon).  1.  To 
pjirrjvi';  to  rlMM'k  C//V///rr).  2  To  drive  with 
ro])r'ni(  {Sfifi/K.spfarc).  li.  To  I) lame  ;  to  re- 
jiroM-'ii  (Prior). 

7V>  ('i'ii)i:.  r.  71.  I.  To  clamonr;  to  scold 
(S.riff),  2.  To  quiirrfl  with  (Shakifptarc), 
3.    Jo  riuikf*  fi  \w\sc  (Sh  (I  fatpea  re). 

CHn>Kll.  *.  A  f'ebuker ;  a  reprover  (^Sfutk^ 
sprarc). 

CHIDLEKlH,  or  Chldleich,  a  town  of 
I)ev  oi)sf»ire,  with  a  inrirket  on  .Saturdays,  Lat. 
50.  35  \.     Lon.  3.  3!S  W. 

CMIKF.  a.  (chcf\  the  liead,  French.)  I. 
PrimijKi!  ;  most  eminent  (f*o/>c).  2.  Eminent; 
exfraordiiKiry  (^Provtrhs).  3.  Capital  ;  of  the 
first  onh-r  (^Locke). 

Chief,  a  term  ^ig-nifyinj^  the  head  or  prin- 
rinal  part  of  a  thinj,^  or  person.  Thus  we  say, 
tlie  rl.i<t*ol*u  rarly,  the  cliief  of  a  tamily,  &C. 
Tlie  word  is  formeil  of  the  French  rhe/\  Fiead  ; 
of  the  (irei'k  x?(p»>»j,  caputs  head  ;  thou<rh  Me- 
na«xe  I'.rrives  it  from  tiie  Italian  capo,  formed 
of  the  L.iiin  caput. 

Ciiir.F,  in  heraldry,  is  that  which  takes  up 
all  the  upper  part  of  the  escutcheon  from  side 
to  side,  ami  represents  a  man's  hea<l.  In  chiefs 
iir.jMMtssoit  ctidnff  borne  in  the  chief  part  or  top 
of  the  escutcheon. 

CHI'KrLKSS.  a.  Wanting  a  head  ;  being 
without  ah'nier  (Pope). 

CHI'KrLV.  ad.  Principally;  eminently; 
more  than  common  (Drydtn). 

CHrKi'UlE*.  (from  c/i/V/:)  A  small  rent 
paid  to  the  lord  paramount  (S/j€ii.ter). 

CHi'EFI'AIX.  *.(from  chitf.)  1.  A  leader; 
a  coiniuaujler  (Sptiuser^.  2.  The  head  of  a 
clan  (l)avie:i). 

(HIE'VAXCE.  *.  Traffic,  in  which 
money  is  exported ;  as  discount :  obsolete 
(lit!  con). 

CnUiOE.     In  entomoloiry.     See  Pulex. 

ClilLHIiAlN,  pernio  in  medicine,  a  tu- 
mour atiVnirnr  the  fet-t  and  hands;  accoin* 
paiiied  with  an  intlamniation,  pain,  and  sou)e- 
timrs  an  ulcer  or  solution  of  continuitv.  Clnl- 
b'ain  is  coiupoundrd  of  cAi/Vaii'l  hlain  ;  q.  <l. 
a  blaiu  or  s«»re  by  cold.  Chilldaiiis  are  <»c- 
cas.o:ii«l  by  e^c^'S^ive  ctdd  diuiinishiu£f  the 
vital  tMUMiiy  ot"  ilu-  jart,  and  stopping"  the  mo- 
ti<»n  of  the  hl»»o.l  in  the  capillary  vessels.  See 
the  articU'  Plrnio. 

(Ill  !/}>.  s.  /t/tn\  Cmildhen.  (ciI'&.  Saxon.) 
1.  Au  iutaut,  or  \e«y  youuii*  per^tm  (ff^tkr). 
2.  One  in  tlif  line  of  tiliation,  oppo>ed  to  t!a* 
parcul  (./</</;.vry/).  3.  *Viiy  thiuii  the  product 
or  elhct  of  another.  4.  To  be  tcith  Child. 
To  he  pre^riiant. 

Children,  b<'sides  the  honour  and  rc?prence 

whicl)  they  owe  t«)  their  parents,  ouiriit  like- 

wi>e  to  contiibutf  to  their  supjiort,  wh<Mi  they 

nei'd  a'^sistance.     'i  he  Athenian  laws  oMijii^ed 

"  to  provide  for  their  father,  wtu-n 

verty  ;  w  ith  an  exception  to  spu- 


rious  children,  to  those  wliose  chastity  had 
been  defiled  by  consent  of  the  father,  and  to 
those  who  hail  not  been  put  into  any  way  of 
gaininu-  a  livelihood.  Our  laws  agree  with 
those  oi'  Athens  in  the  first  particular;  bat  in 
the  other  cases,  a  child  is  compellable  by  staL 
43  Eliz.  c.  2,  if  able,  to  proviiie  for  a  wicked 
and  unnatural  progenitor.    See  Parent,  &c. 

To  Child,  v.  n.  (from  the  noun.)  To  bring 
children  (^Arhuthnot). 

CHrLUBEAKIi\G.;7/ir/iVi;>.  *.  The  act  of 
bearinir  children  (^MiUoji), 

CHl'LDBED.  *.  The  stale  of  a  woman 
bringing  a  child,  or  being  in  labour  (^Arbuth- 
not). 

CHPLDHI RTH.  *.  Travail ;  labour.  (5i(/.) 

CHI'LDEO.  a.  Furnished  with  a  child 
(^Sh(tkspenre). 

ClirLDEKMASS  DAY.(from  chiid  and 
ffiass.)  The  day  of  the  week  throughout  the 
year,  answering  to  the  day  on  which  the  ffut 
of  the  Hoi  V  1  nnocents  is  solemnized  (C«reic). 

CHI'LOHOOD.  *.  ((rom  child.)  1.  The 
state  of  infants:  the  time  in  which  wc  ire 
children  (Rogers),  2.  The  time  of  life  be- 
tween infancy  and  puberty  (Arbuthnat).  'i. 
The  properties  of  a  child  (Dryden). 

CHl'LDISH.  a.  (from  child.)  1.  Havinf 
the  qualities  of  a  child  ;  trifling;  iffnorant; 
simple  (Bacon).  2.  Becoming  only  childrfo; 
puerile  (Sidney). 

CHPLUlSHLY.  ad.  In  a  childish  triflb? 
wav ;  like  a  child  (Hat/ward), 

CHI'LDISHXESS:*.  ((rom  childiih.)  I. 
Puerility;  trifiingness  (LocArc).  2.  Hamiless- 
uess  (Shakspeare). 

CliPLULKSS.  a.  (from  child.)  Without 
children  ;  without  offspring  (Milton). 

CHI/LDLIKE.  a  ((roni  child  and  like.) 
Becoming  or  beseeming  a  child  (Hooker), 

CHILD  WIT,  a  power  to  take  a  fine  of  a 
bondwoman  jrotten  with  child  without  the  con- 
sent of  her  lord. 

CHILDREN     (Illegitimate).      See  Bis- 

TARDS. 

With  reirard  to  the  greatest  number  of  child- 
ren that  have  been  born  by  one  woman,  the 
most  extraordinary  fact  which  has  yet  come  to 
our  knowledge  is  mentioned  in  the  History  of 
Xevvcastle,  published  in  171^7,  and  corrolio- 
ratcd  by  Xo«.  *JOb  and  78  of  the  Harleian 
;\JSS.  'a  wiaver  in  Scotland  had  by  one  wife, 
a  Scotch  woman,  sixty-two  children !  Forty- 
six  sous  attaifu'd  the  age  of  maturity,  woie  of 
whoui  were  living  at  Newcastle  in  1630,  when 
J.  Delaval,esij.  rode  thirty  miles  to  be  »alisJied 
of  the  truth  of  the  report ;  of  this  numerous  f»- 
miivonlv  four  daughters  lived  to  be  women. 

CHILf,  a  country  of  South  America,  sitaal- 
ed  between  the  latitudes  of  25  and  ibdcertei 
south,  and  between  the  longitudes  of  6oand 
bo  degrees  west.  It  has  Peru  on  the  north. 
La  Plata  on  the  east,  Patagonia  on  the  sontb, 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west.  Both  the 
air  and  soil  on  the  west  side  are  abundantly 
better  than  on  the  east,  for  when  the  ea^t 
side  of  the  Andes  is  covered  with  gross  rapours, 
the  heavens  are  bright  and  clear  on  the  wesi. 
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TW  ttit  tide  mlso  is  a  barren  desert,  bat  tbe  for  assaulting  the  town.    Soon  after,  havitag 

wnt  prefaces  varions  kinds  of  com,  fruits,  and  accompanied  the  lord  Hopton,  general  of  the 

flovers,  in  the  greatest  plenty.  When  Writers,  king*s  forces  in  the  west,  to  Arundel  castle  in 

therefore,  relate,  thattbe  cold  is  severe  in  Chili,  Snssex,  he  was  there  taken  prisoner  by  the 

asd  the  rivers  froseiu  tfiat  is  only  to  be  under*  parliamentary  forces  nndec  tne  command  of 

stood  of  tlie  tops  of  the  mountains,  where  the  sir  William  Walter,  who  obliged  the  castte  to 

riren  and  springs  are  really  covered  with  ice  surrender.     But  his  illness  increasing,  he  ol»- 

intbewinter  season,  and  the  air  very  piercing,  tained  leave  to  he  conveyed  to  Chichester, 

Tbe  eoaMtry  bear  the  Pacific  Ocean  enjoys  a  where  he  was  lodged  at  the  bishop's  palace ; 

fise  temperate  air,  and  a  clear  serene  heaven,  and,  after  a  short  illness,  died  In  1644.     He 

for  most  part  of  Uie  year.    The  soil  produces  left'several  excellent  works  behind  him  ;  but 

almost  all  sorts  of  com,  wine,  and  such  fruits  is  particularly  noted  for  his  admirable  book 

uareibnml  under  the  same  parallels  in  Europe  **  The  Religion  of  Protestants  a  safe  Way  to 

and  Asia.    Their  bread  was  made  of  maixe  or  Salvation,**  nrst  printed  in  1638. 

Itdian  com,  before  the  wheat  of  Euro|)e  i^as  CHi'LLY.  tf.  Somewhat  cold  (Philips^. 

brottgbtover.     Their  foreign  trade  consists  in  CHlLMiNAIl,   or   Cubhulminir.     See 

eiporting  their  gold,  silver,  copper, corn,  flesh,  Pxrsbpolis. 

viae^  oil,  salt,  hemp,  flax,  leather,  hides,  and  CHl'LNESS.  s.  (from  cAiV/.)    Coldness ; 

tillow,  to  the  uortnem  plantations.     In  ex-  want  of  warmth  (Bacon), 

dttage  they  receive,  from  Lima  and  Panama,  CHILO,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece, 


people,  and  haT«  He  was  accustomed  to  say 

frc^arady  defeated  the  Spaniards,  so  that  they  things  very  diflicult:  '«  To  keep  a  secret,  to 

kn  never  been  entirelv  subdued.  knpw  how  best  to  employ  our  time,  and  to 

CUI  LI  ADt  an  assemblage  of  several  things  sufler  Injuries  without  murmuring."    Accord- 

naged  bv  thousands.    The  word  is  formed  of  ing  to  Pliny,  It  was  he  who  caused  the  short 

tke  GrccK  x*^^'*^*  miUet  a  thouSsand.  sentence,  f^now  thyselfi  to  be  written  in  letters 

CUILIA'BDRON. «.  (from  x^>^)  A  solid  of  gold  in  the  temple  of  Delphos.    It  is  said 

ifve  having  lOUU  faces.  that  he  died  with  joy,  while  embracing  his 

CHILI  AGON,  in  geometry,  a  regular  plain  son,  who  had  been  crowned  at  the  Olympic 

igue  of  lOUO  sides  and  angles.  games. 

CHILL,  a.  (cele,  Saxon.)  1.  Cold ;  that  is  CHILOE,  an  island  lying  near  the  coast  of 

cold  to  the  touch  (J/tVfon).   S«  Having  the  Chili,  in  South  America,  under  the  43d  degree 

teaiation  of  cold  (^Rowe),  3.  Dull ;  not  warm ;  of  south  latitude.     It  is  the  coast  of  an  Archi* 

■ot  forward.     4.  Depressed ;  delected ;   dis-  pelago  of  40  islands,  and  its  principal  town  is 

covagcd.     5.  Unaifectionate;  cold  of  temper.  Castro.    It  rains  here  almost  all  the  year. 

Cbill.  #«  Chilness;  cold  (^Derham).  CHILTERN,  a  chain  of  chalky  hills  form- 

To  Chill,  v.  a.  (from  the  adjective.)  I.  To  ing  the  southern  part  of  Buckinghamshire,  the 

■ake  cold  (^Diyden.  Creech),  2.  To  depress ;  northern  part  of  tne  county  being  distinguished 

to  deject  (Mogers)^    3.  To  blast  witn  cold  by  the  name  of  the  vale.    The  air  on  these 

(Blaekwwre^.  heights  is    extremely  .healthful.     The   soil, 

CHI'LLIAESS.  «.  ffrom  ehiliy,)   A  sensa^  though  stony,  produces  good  crops  of  wheat 

tioa  of  shivering  cold  {Arbuthnof),  and  barley;  and  in  many  places  it  is  covered 

CHILLI  KG  WORTH  (William),  an  emu  with  thick  woods,  among   which  are  great 

BHit  divine  of  the  church  of  England,  was  born  quantities  of  beech. — Chiltern  is  also  applied 

St  Oxford  in  IfS02,  and  bred  there.    He  early  to  the  hilly  parts  of  Berkshire,  and  it  is  be. 

laade  great  proficiency  in  his  studies,  being  of  lieved  has  the  same  meaning  in  some  other 

a  very  quick  genius.    He  was  an  expert  ma-  counties.    Hence  the  Hundreds  lying  in  those 

thesatician,  as  well  as  an  able  divine,  and  a  parts  are  called  the  Chiltern  Hundreds, 

very  good  poet.  Study  and  conversation  at  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  (Stewards  oQ.    Of 

Bnivcrsity  Cuming  upon  controversy  between  the  hundreds  into  which  many  of  the  English 

lU  chorch  of  England  and  that  of  Rome,  on  counties  were  divided  by  V\nf  Alfred  for  their 

anoBBtof  the  king's  marriage  with  Henrietta,  better  government,  the  jurisdiction  was  origin* 

dnvhler  to  Henry  IV.  king  of  France,  Mr.  ally  vested  in  peculiar  courts;  but  came  after- 

CbAlIinjprorth  forsook  the  church  of  England,  wards  to  be  devolved  to  the  county  courts,  and 

tadembnced  the  Romish  religion.  Dr.Laud,  so  remains  ^t  present;  except  with  regard  to 

tbn  bishop  of  London,  heanng  of  this,  and  some,  as  the  chilterns,  which  have  been  by 

boBi^  greatly  concerned  at  it,  wrote  to  Mr.  privilege  annexed  to  the  crown.   Tiicse  having 

CUAhigworth,  who  expressing  a  great  deal  of  still  their  own  courts,  a  steward  of  those  courts 

caadour  aBdimpartiality,that  prelate  continned  is  appointed  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 

B>  oaneipond  with  him.    Tins  set  Mr.  Chil-  witn  a  salary  of  20i.  and  all  fees,  &c.  belong- 

liagwortb  on  a  new  inquiry ;  and  at  last  de-  ing  to  tlie  omce.  This  is  made  a  matter  of  con« 

imained  him  t»  return  to  liis  former  religion,  venience  to  the  minister,'  whenever  he  wishes 

He  was  xealously  attached  to  tlie  roval  party ;  to  remove  a  member  of  parliament  in  order  to 

and,  in  1^13,.  was  present  in  king  Charles  I.'s  put  another  into  his  place.     Such  a  one  fs 

umy  at  the  siege  of  Gloucester,  where  he  ad-  made  to  accept  the  Stewardship  of  the  Chiltern 

vised  Bsd  dtfcotfld  the  makiDsr  certain  engines  Hundreds,  which  vacates  his  seat. 

**  K2 
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CHIIM/EHA.  In  zoology,  a  gonus  of  the  sound  of  bells  struck  with  hammers.  (5AaAr.) 
cl;isspisces,or(lcrchon(iropterigia.  Head  point-  4.  The  correspondence  of  proportion  or  re- 
ed ;  spiracle  single,  quauripartite,  under  the  hition  (Grew). 

neck;  mouth  beneath;  upper  lip  five-parted;  To  Chime,  v.  n.     (from  the  noun.)   1.  To 

cutting   teeth   two,  above  and  below  j    body  sound  in  harmouy  (Prior),     2.  To  he  niu- 

lengtlieneil ;  dorsal  spiue  single;  tail  ending  sical.     3.  Ta  suit  with;  to  agree  (6<)cA-f).   -L 

in  a  slender  thread,  and  longer  than  the  body.  To  jingle;  to  clatter  (^Smitk}, 

Two  species.                                                      '  jTo  Ciume.    v.  a. "  1.  To   move,  or  strike, 

I.*  C.  monstrosa.    Sea  monster.    Snout  with  or  cause  to  sound  harmonically  (/>ryrf€ji).   2. 

porous  folds  beneath.     Inhabits  the  deeps  of  To  strilce  a  bell  with  a  hammer, 

the  Atlantic  and  Northern  seas;  feeds  on  crabs,  CHLMETIA.  9.  (r^iwfra,  Latin.)    A  Tain 

mollnsca  and  testaceous  animals  ;  body  long,  and  wild  fancy  (/>r^flff»). 

compressed  each  side,  smooth,  silvery,  spotted  CHI  METRICAL,  a.  (from  chimera,)  \mir 

with  brown.  ginarv  ;  iancifnl ;  fantastic  (Spectator). 

2.  C.  collorinchus.     Snout  beneath,  with  a  CHIME'RICALLY.  ad.  A^inly  ;  wiiilly. 

smooth,  inflected  lip.     Inhabits  the  Ethiopian,  CHIMES  O^  A  CLOCK,  a  kind  of  pt-riiv 

Cbilese,  aud   New   Holland  seas.     See   Nat.  dical  music,  produced  at  certain  hours  of  the 

Hist.  PI.  L.  day,  by  a  particular  apparatus  added  to  a  clock. 

Chfalera,  an  ancient  and  strong  town  of  To  calculate  numbers  for  the  chimes, and  to 

Albania,  in  European  Turkey,  the  ca^jital  of  fit  and  divide  the  chime-barrel,  it  must  be  ob- 

a  territory  of  the  same  name.     Lat.  40.  8  N.  served,  that  the  barrel  must  be  as  long  in  tam- 

Lon.  '20.  H  E.  ing  round,  as  you  are  in  singing  the  tune  it  is 

CHiM.£RA,in  fabulous  history,  a  celebrated  to  play.     As  for  the  chime-barrel,  it  mayb« 

monster,  sprung  from  Echidna  and  '1  yphon,  made  up  of  certain  bars  which  run  athwart  it, 

which  had  three  heads,  that  of  a  lion,  a  goat,  with  a  convenient  number  of  holes  punched 

and  a  dragon,  and  continually  vomited  flames,  in  them,  to  put  in   the  pins  that  are  to  draw 

The  tore  parts  of  its  body  were  those  of  a  lion,  each  hammer:    by  this  means,  the  tone  mar 

the  middle  was  that  of  a  goat,  and  the  hinder  be  changed,  without  changing  the  barrel.    In 

parts  were  those  of  a  dragon.  It  generally  lived  this  case,  the  pins,  or  nuts,  which  draw  the 

in  Lycia,  about  the  reign  of  Jobates,  by  whose  hammers,  must  hang  down  from  the  bar,  some 

orders  Hellerophon,  mounted  on  the  horse  Pe-  more,  some  less;   and  some  must  stand  up- 

gasiis,  overcame  it.     'I'his  fabulous  trailition  is  right  in  the  bar,  to  play  the  time  of  the  tune 

explained  by  the  recollection  that  there  was  a  rightly.    For  the  placing  of  these  pins,  proceed 

burning  mountain   in  Lycia,  whose   top  was  by  the  way  of  changes  on  bells;  viz.  1,  2,  3t 

the  resort  of  lions,  on  account  of  it^  desolate  4,  &c. ;  or  rather,  make  use  of  the  masiril 

wilderness;    the  middle,  which  was  fruitful,  notes;  where  it  must  be  observed,  what  is  the 

was  covered  with  goats;  and  at  the  bottom  the  compass  of  the  tune,  or  how  many  notes,  of 

marshy  ground  abounded  with  serpents.  Belle-  bells,  there  are  from  the  liighest  to  the  lowe*l; 

roplion  is  said  to  have  conquered  the  Chimsei a,  and,  accordingly,  the  barrel  must  be  divided 

beciiuse  he  first  ma<le  his  habitation  on  that  from  end  to  end.     Thus,  in  pi.  40,  fig.  I  and 

mountain.     Plutarch  says,  that  it  is  the  captain  2  represent  the  notes  of  the  100th  psalm  tone: 

of  some  pirates,  who  adorned  their  ship  with  as  this  tune  is  eight  notes  in  compass,  the  bar- 

the  images  of  a  lion,  a  goat,  and  a  dragon.  rel  is  divided  into  eight  parts  :  these  divisions 

Mr.  Parkhurst  supposes  chimaera  to  be  one  are  struck  round  tfie  barrel;  opposite  to  which 

of  the  heathen  imitations  of  the  cherubic  cm-  are  the  hammer-tails. 

blems ;  and  in  support  of  his  opinion  he  ad-  We  speak  here  as   if  there  were  only  one 

duces  the  description  given  by  Hesiod  in  his  hammer   to  each  bell,  that  it  may  be  more 

Theogonia.     See   Hebrew  Lexicon,  pa.  3VJ.  clearly  apprehended ;  hut  when  two  notes  of 

edit.  V.  the  same  sound  come  together  in  a  tune,  there 

CHIMAIIRHIS.     In  botany,  a  genus  of  nnist  be  two  hammers  to  the  bell  to  strike  it; 

the  class  pentandria,  order  monogynia.    Calyx  so  tiiat  if,  in  all  the  tunes  you  intend  to  chimr 

with   an   entire   margin;    corol    funnel-form;  of  eight  notes  compass,  there  should  happen  to 

capsule  inferior,   two-celled,  two-valved;   the  be  such  double  notes  on  every  bell ;  iastead  of 

valves  biiid  at  the  tip;  seed  one  in  each  cell;  eight,  vou  must  have  sixteen  hammers;  and, 

stigma  two-parted.-    One  species  only :  a  Mar-  accordingly,  you  must  divide  the  barrel,  and 

tiniro  tree  with  horizontal   branches;    leaves  strike   sixteen   strokes   round  it,  oppo&iW*  to 

ovate,  pointed  at  both  ends,  opposite,  quite  each  hammer-tail :  then  divide  it  round  ahoat, 

entire,  shining;    flowers  in  axillary  and  ter-  into  as  many  divisions  as  there  are  inu;>iiAl 

miual  cymes,  bars,   semi  breves,   minims,  &c.   in   the  tunc 

CU\ M a.  Jt.  (kimCf  Dvitch.)    The  end  of  a  I'hus,  the  hundredth  psalm  tune  has  twenty 

barrel.  semibreves,  and  each  division  of  it  is  a  seniH 

CHIMBORAZO,    a    mountain    of    South  breve:  the  first  note  of  it,  also,  is  a  semibrere; 

America,  in  Peru,  which  reaches  3,220  toiscs  and  therefore  on  the  chime-barrel  there  mu>t 

above  the  level  of  the  sea.  be  a  whole  division,  from  five  to  five,  as  you 

CiUME.  «.  (rhirrncj  an  old  word.)  1.  The  may  understand  plainly,  if  you  conceive  the 

consonant  or  harmonick  sound  of  many  cor-  surface  of  a  chime- barrel  to  be  represented  hy 

respondent  instruments  (Ben  Jonsoii).   2.  The  these  figures;  as  if  the  cylindrical  superliiU'* 

correspondence  of  sound  (Drt/deu),    3,  The  of  the  barrel  were  stretched  oat  at  length,  o. 
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CHIMNEY. 

extended  oq  a  plane :  aod  then  snch  a  table,  of  the  means  by  which  the  draft  is  kept  un.  5. 

so  divided,  if  it  were  to  be  wrapped  roand  tlie  The  tops  of  cnimiieys  bein;^  comniaiided  by 

barret,  woald  shew  the  plares  where  all  the  hisflier  Daildiii£:sor  bya  hil),  from  whence  the 

pins  are  to  stand  in  the  narrel :  for  the  dots  wind  beats  doti'nivards  upon  the  aperture  from 

ninnin^  about  the  table,  are  the  places  of  the  whence  the  smuke  issues.     6.  TU\*  r<ner^e  of 

pins  that  play  the  tune.    (See  fig.  2).  Indeed,  the  last ;  viz.  where  the  coninianilin^f^  eininenn; 

if  the  chimes  are  to  be  complete,  you  oui^ht  to  is  farther  from  the  wind   than  the  chiuiney 

have  a  set  of  bells  to  the  gamut  notes ;  so  as  commanded.     7-  The  improper  and  inconve* 

that  each  bell,  harin^  the  true  sound  of  sol,  la,  nient  situation  of  a  door.     8.  The  descent  of 

mi,  (Aj  you  may  play  any  tune  with  its  flats  and  smoke  throui^h  a  cold  funnel  from  an  adjoining 

sharps;  nay,  you  may,  by  this  means,  play  chimney.    !l.  The   passage  of  strong  winds 

both  bass  and  treble  with  one  barrel :  ana  by  over  the  tops  of  the  funnels,  although  there 

setting  the  names  of  the  bells  at  the  head  of  may  be  no  commanding  eminence  near.    In 

any  tune,  that  tune  may  easily  be  transferred  every  case,  the  first  step  toward  removing  the 

to  the  chime-barrel,  without  any  skill  in  music,  evil,  will  be  to  ascertain  the  precise  cause,  and 

But  it  must  be  observed,  that  each  line  in  the  this  will  very  frequently  suggest  the  projM*r 

music  it  three  notes  distant :  that  is,  there  is  a  mode  of  cure.  Since,  therefore,  the  doctor  nas 

note  between  each  line,  as  well  as  upon  it.  not  enumerated  all  the  causes,  we  will  mention 

CHl'MINAGE.f.  (fromcAimtn,  an  old  law  a  few  others.     It  frequently  happens  that  the 

word.)A  toll  forpassage  through  a  forest  (Co.).  smoking  of  chimneys  is  occasioned  by  their 

CHIMLEIUH,  or  Chumleigh,  a  to\vn  of  being  carried  up  narrower  at  the  top  than  be* 

Devonshire,  with  a  market  on  Wednesdays,  low,  or  in  a  ligzag  form,  or  in  angles;  indeed, 

Lat.  50.  55  N.    Lon.  3.  30  W.  '  we  are  disposed  to  think,  that  for  the  most  part 

CHIMNEY,  in  architecture,  a  part  of  a  these  latter  causes  are  most  frequent  as  well  as 

house,  or  lodging,  wherein  the  tire  is  made.  most  difficult  to  cure.     In  the  common  py* 

Tlie  word  chimney  comes  from  the  French  ramidalchimneys,  when  a  current  of  nir  rusiies 
ehemiitfe  ;  and  that  from  the  I^atin  caminata^  downwards,  the  wind  and  smoke  are  in  a  man* 
a  chamber  wheriMn  is  a  chimney :  caminata^  ner  confined,  and  as  the  resistance  is  less  fi  om 
again,  comes  from  caminut;  and  that  from  the  below,  the  smoke  bursts  forth  into  the  room. 
Greek  >a^<v«(,  a  chimney;  of  »««»,  irro,  I  Venturi,  when  reasoning  upon  the  lateral  c«im- 
bnrn.  The  parts  of  a  chimney  arc  the  jambs,  munication  of  motion  in  fluids,  after  shewing 
or  sides  ;  the  back,  or  hood  ;  the  niantle-tree,  how  the  expenditure  of  tubes  may  be  iucreaseu 
resting  on  the  jambs:  the  tube,  or  funnel,  by  enlarging  the  adjutages,  obseives, that  it  is 
which  conveys  away  the  smoke ;  the  chimney-  not  proper  to  make  the  flues  of  chimneys  too 
piece,  or  moulding,  on  the  fore-side  of  the  large  in  the  apartments ;  hut  that  it  will  be 
jambs  over  the  mantle-tree  ;  and  the  hearth,  or  sufficient  if  thev  be  enlarged  at  their  upf>er 
fire-place.  terminations.  This  method  has  been  tried, 
'  Profevsor  Beckmann  having  proved,  to  our  and  found  effectual,  even  in  a  house  standing 
eutire  satisfaction,  that  chimneys,  such  as  we  in  a  very  disadvantageous  situation,  namely, 
have  now « in  every  comfortable  room,  were  under  a  lofty  mountain  to  the  southward,  from 
unknown  to  the  most  polished  nations  of  an-  which  currents  of  wind  werebloivn  down  upon 
tiquitv,  sets  himself  to  inquire  into  the  era  of  it.  A  vent  was  carried  up  with  a  vertical  axis, 
their  mvention ;  and  the  oldest  account  of  them  without  angles,  and  several  inches  wider  at  the 
which' he  finds  is  an  inscription  at  Venice,  top  than  at  the  bottom:  the  funnel  was  con- 
which  relates,  tliat  in  the  year  1317  a  great  tracted  in  a  throat  directly  above  the  fire- place, 
many  chimneys  were  thrown  down  by  an  earth-  and  widened  gradually  upwards.  The  house 
quake.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  in  has,  now,  not  only  ceased  to  smoke,  but, 
some  places  they  had  oeen  in  use  for  a  consi-  when  the  doors  stand  open,  the  draught  is  so 
derable  time  before  that  period  ;  for  l>e  <iata-  strong  that  it  will  carry  a  piece  of  paper  up  to 
ris,  in  his  History  of  Padua,  relates,  that  Fran-  the  top  of  the  chiuiney.  We,  therefore,  re- 
oesco  de  Carraro,  lord  of  Padua,  came  to  Rome  commend  this  method  to  general  adoption,  as 
in  136H,  and  finding  no  chimneys  in  the  inn  it  will  be  found  to  possess  many  advantages, 
where  he  lodged,  because  at  that 'time  fire  was  The  following  method  of  curing  smoky 
kindled  in  a  hall  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  he  chimneys  has  been  repeatedly  found  success- 
caused  two  chimneys,  like  those  which  had  ful.  Reduce  the  height  of  the  mantle  to  about 
long  been  used  at  Padua,  to  be  constructed  by  one-third  that  of  the  room,  and  carry  the  jambs 
masons  and  carpenters,  wliom  he  had  brought  and  breasts  upright,  at  least,  as  far  as  the  ceil- 
aloog  with  him.  Over  these  chimneys,  the  ing,  then  let  them  be  sloped  off  very  gradually, 
first  ever  seen  at  Rome,  be  affixed  his  arms.  The  jambs  from  the  hearth  to'  the  mantle 
which  were  still  remaining  in  the  time  of  De  should  describe  a  regular  curve  ;  and  make  the 
Gataris,  who  died  of  the  plague  in  1405.  lower  part  of  the  mantle  a  broad  horizontal 

Dr.  Franklin  enumerates  the  different  causes  plane :  lastly,  make  the  distance  from  the  in- 

which  may  occasion  a  smoky  chimney  ;  these  side  of  the  breast  to  the  back,  on  each  side  of 

are  the  nine  following:  I.  Mere  want  of  a  the  throat,  from  ten  to  fourteen,  or  sixteen 

ttipply  of  air  from  without  doors.    2.  The  inches,  according  to  the  size  of  the  chimney, 

openings,  or  fire-places,  being  too  wide,  or  too  See  Fi  kk-placb. 

Ingh.    3.  Too  short  a  funnel.    4.  Chinmeys        Smoky  chimneys  are  frequently  occasioned 

ovcrpoweriog  each  other,  orrobbiog  each  other  by  their  being  so  very  narrow  as  scarcely  to 
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admit  the  children,  usually  employed  for  the  The  evils  of  this  dieagreeakle  and  onwbolc^ 
purposeofsweepi no"  them,  to  reach  properly  to  some  occupation  to  those  enga^^  in  it  are 
the  top.  This  evil  may  be  remedied,  and  that  generally  acknowledged,  and  of  late  yean  ;he 
inhuman  practice  rendered  unnecessary,  by  public  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  sab- 
adopting  the  following  mode,  which  has  been  ject,  and  premiums  offered  for  the  discovery  of 
usea  for  time  immemorial  in  Edinburgh,  Glas-  methods  which  might  be  substituted  to  a  prac- 
gow,  and  other  cities  in  the  north.  tice  so  offensive  to  humauitv. 

Procure  a  rupe  for  the  purpose,  twice  the  In  the  year  1802,  a  number  of  pablie-spirit- 
length  of  the  heigltt  of  the  chimney,  to  the  ed  and  wealthy  persons  asj<ociated  for  this  pur- 
middle  of  which  is  to  be  tied  a  bush  (of  broom,  pose,  and  offered  considerable  premiams  to 
furze,  &c.)  sufficiently  large  to  fill  the  chira-  those  who  might  invent  and  bring  into  prae- 
ney.  Put  one  end  of  the  rope  down  the  whole  tice  a  method  of  cleansing  chimneys,  by  oie- 
passage  ;  and,  if  there  be  any  windings  in  it,  chanical  means,  that  should  supersede  the  n^ 
a  bullet,  or  round  stone,  is  to  be  tied  to  the  ex-  cessity  of  climbing  boys.  Feeling  themselves, 
tremity  of  the  rope,  and  the  wood-end  of  the  perhaps,  inadequate  to  tiie  task  of  carrying 
bush  introduced  after  the  rope  has  descended  their  laudable  intentions  into  full  execution, 
into  the  chamher,  where  a  person  must  pull  it  they  applied  to  the  '^  Society  for  the  Encoiip 
downward.  By  the  elasticity  of  its  twigs,  the  ragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,*'  &c.  in  the 
bush  sweeps  tlie  sides  of  the  chimney  as  it  de-  Adelphi,  requesting  them  to  engage  in  it,  and 
scends,  and  carries  the  soot  with  it.  Should  it  to  offer  preinitinis  on  the  subject.  In  coo- 
he  necessary  for  the  man  at  the  top,  who  has  sequence  of  this  application,  the  society  offer- 
liold  of  the  other  end  of  the  rope,  to  draw  the  ed  their  gold  inedtil  to  the  person  who  should 
hush  up  a^ain,  the  person  below  must  turn  the  invent  the  moi^t  effectual  mechanical  or  other 
latter,  so  as  to  send  the  wood-end  uppermost,  means  for  cleansing  chimneys  from  soot,  and 
before  he  gives  notice  to  the  assistant  at  the  top  obviating  the  necessity  of  children  being  era- 
to  pull  it  upwards.  Chimneys  thus  cleaned  ployed  within  the  fines.  In  a  few  months 
never  require  one-tenth  part  of  the  repairs,  .  there  were  five  candidates  for  this  premium, 
rendered  necessary  where  they  are  swept  by  whose  several  inventions  were  put  to  the  test 
children:  for,  as  these  are  oblio^ed  to  work  of  experiment  upon  chimneys  not  less  than  70 
themselves  up,  by  pressing  their  knees  and  feet  high.  Of  these,  the  best  are  those  of  Mr. 
feet  on  one  side,  and  their  backs  on  the  other,  George  Smart,  the  ingenious  inventor  of  hoi* 
they  not  unfrequentiy  force  out  the  bricks  that  low  masts,  and  of  Air.  Joseph  Davis.  These 
divide  the  chinmeys.  This  is  the  chief  cause  are  now  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  minnte 
why,  in  many  houses  of  the  metropolis,  a  fire  description ;  and  we  hope  that  one  or  other  of 
in  one  apartment  always  fills  the  adjoining  them  will  soon  become  so  extensively  known 
ones  with  smoke,  andT  sometimes  even  the  and  used,  as  entirely  to  supersede  the  necessity 
neighhourintr  house.  Whole  buildings  have  ofemploying  climbing  boys.  The  London  So* 
often  been  burnt  down,  from  this  concealed  ciety  for  bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
cause;  as  a  foul  chimney,  taking  fire,  com-  have  been  very  active  in  rescuins- this  neglect* 
municates  it  by  these  apertures  to  empty  apart-  ed  and  despised  class  of  beings  from  their  dis* 
uents,  or  to  such  as  were  filled  with  lumner ;  mal  situation ;  and,  among  other  laudable  ef- 
aud  in  which  it  was  thought  unnecessary  to  forts,  have^established  institutions  for  tbeir 
make  any  search,  after  the  fire  had  been  ex-  clothing,  and  education  on  Sundays, 
tinguished  in  the  chinniey  where  it  first  began.  CHIN.  a.  (cinne,  Sax.)     The  part  of  the 

CHl'MNBY-COKNEk.    s.  The  fire-side:  face  beneath  the  upper  lip  (Drycfeji). 

proverbially  the  place  of  idlers  (/>enAcr7M).  CHINA,    an    extensive    empire  in  Asia, 

CHI'MNEY-MONEY.       Sec      Hearth-  bounded  on  the  north  byTartary,  from  which 

MONEY.  it  is  separated  by  a  great  wall  5)<N)  leagaea  in 

CHI'MNEYPIKCE.    s.    The    ornamenUl  length:  on  the  east  by  the  Yellow  Sea,  and 

piece  round  the  fire-phice  (SwiJ't'),  the  China  Sea  ;  on  the  south  by  the  latter  sea, 

CHl'MXEYSWEEPRK.     «.    One    whose  and   the   kingdoms   of  Tonquin,   l^ot,    and 

trade  is  to  clean  foul  chimneys  of  soot.  (Shakn.^  Burmah  ;  and  on  the  west  by  Thiliet.     It  lies 

The  overseers,  &c.  of  anyp:irish,  may   bind  between  20  and  41  N.  lat.  and  between   100 

any  hoy  ot  tin;  age  of  eight  yeurs  or  upwards,  and  125  E,  Ion.  being  2000  miles  from  N.  to  S» 

w!io  is  chargeable  to  the  parish,  to  any  person  and    1,500    from   E.   to   W.    and   occupying 

using  the  trade  of  a  chimney-sweeper,  till  he  1,297,21^9  square  miles.      This  country 


shall  attain  the  at^e  of  16  years,  provided  that  tains  15  provinces,  exclusive  of  that  of  Lyaa 
it  l)e  done  with  the  consent  of  tlie  parent  of  tong,  which  is  situated  without  the  great  wall, 
sucli  hoy.  ^lul  no  master  shall  have  more  These  provinces  contain  4,402  availed  cities, 
than  six  apprentices  at  one  time.  Every  mas-  divided  into  classes,  thecivil  and  tlietnilitaiy : 
ter  shall  cause  his  name  and  place  of  anode  to  the  civil  class  contains  2,045,  iind  the  nHlitary 
l>e  put  upon  a  brass  plate,  and  to  he  fixed  upon  2,357.  The  civil  class  is  divided  into  tkn^ 
the  front  of  a  leathern  cap,  which  he  sIkiII  pro.  other  classes,  namely,  the  first  class,  call- 
vide  for  each  apprentice,  who  shall  wear  the  ed  fou  /  the  second,  called  tcheou ;  and  the 
sanie  when  out  upon  his  duty  ;  on  pain  of  for-  third,  called'  bien.  The  names  of  the  pro* 
feiting  for  every  such  apprentice,  above  such  vinceii  are,  I.SIiensi?  2.  Sliausij  3.  IVcheli; 
number,  or  without  having  such  cap,  not  ex-  which  are  situated  on  the  north  side,  along  tlie 
i'i'cding  10/.  nor  less  than  5/,  wall.    4*  Sbantoog ;   5.  Kya»'Daiig4  6;  Cbt-^ 


CHINA. 

kranf:  7.  Fo-kyen;  which  are  sitaoted  alongf  In  tins  variety  of  climates  they  have  all  the 
the  Eastern  Ocean.  8.  Qnang'-tong' ;  9.  Quai)^»  fruits  which  are  found  either  in  hot  or  cold 
u;  iO.  To-nang;  ll.Se-chuen;  which  stretch  countries.     Their  soil  is  fruitful,   and  tliny 
tfannselves  towards  the  south  and  southwest,  spare  no  pains  in  improvin&f  it.     There  iit 
And  IS.  Uonan  ;    13.  Hu-quand  ;    14.  Quey-  scarcely  a  spot  of  ground  which  lies  harrcn. 
chew ;  15.  Kyang-si ;  which  take  np  the  mid-  Their  hills  are  cut  into  terraces,  which  tlicy 
Hie  part   This  conntry  probahly  owes  its  name  embank,  and  water  well,  if  there  be  a  spring 
tn  a  Chinese  word,  signifying  middies  from  ^  on  the  hill.     This  is  particularly  necessary  in 
Botion  the  natives  had  that  their  country  lay  thiscountrv,andespeciallyintheirricegronnds, 
in  the  middle  of  the  world.    Except  to  the  which  will  not  thrive  unless  they  arc  plen- 
Borth,  China  is  a  plain  country,  and  contains  tifuUy  watered.    The  tea-plant  is  peculiar  to 
BO  rrmarkable  mountains.    Its  chief  rivers  and  China,  which  produces  enough  to  furnish  the 
w^ten  are  the  Yamour  and  tlie  Argun,  which  world.    The  green  and  the  bohea  are  the  same       | 
iR  the  boundary  between  the  Russian  and  plant,  but  gathered  at  different  times,  and  d if-       I 
Chtnete  Tartary;  the  Croceus,  or  Whanibo,  ferently  cured.     The  chief  manufactures  are       * 
or  the  Yellow  Kiver ;  the  Kiam,  or  the  Blue  those  of  silk,  cotton.  China-ware,  and  cabinets, 
River,  and  the  Tay.   Common  water  in  China  or  lackered  ware.    The  wrought  silks  are  in- 
is  very  indifferent,  and  in  some  places  boiled  to  expressibly  fine:  their  atlasses,  gold  and  silver 
make  it  fit  for  use.    The  chief  of  its  bays  are  stuffs,  are  not  to  be  paralleled,  any  more  than 
those  of  Naakiif  and  Canton.   Its  canals,  how-  the  China-ware  and  cabinets;    but  in  hard- 
rrer,  are  snfficient  to  entitle  the  ancient  Chi*  ware  the  Europeans  excel  them  infinitely;  nor 
nesc  to  the  character  of  a  most  wise  and  in-  can  any  of  their  artificers  make  a  clock,  or  a 
Hutrioos  people.     The  commodiousncss  and  watch,  or  a  door,  or  a  gun-lock.     Their  paper 
leogth  or  these  are  incredible.    The  chief  of  is  not  comparable  to  that  of  Europe ;  but  their 
them  are  lined  with  hewn  stone  on  the  sides,  inkisgood,andi8broughtoverinoblongcakes. 
and  tbey  are  so  deep,  that  they  carry  large  ves«  The  Chinese  surpass  us  in  the  art  of  manag- 
sfis,  and  sometimes  they  extend  above  10(10  ing  kitchen  gardens,  and  have  a  number  of 
■dies  in  length.     Those  vessels  are  fitted  up  vegetables  unknown  to  us.      They  cultivate 
(»raJl  the  conveniences  oClife;  and  it  has  been  even  the  bottom  of  their  waters,  the  beds  of 
thoo^t  by  some,  that  in  China  the  water  con-  their  lakes,  ponds,  and  rivulets,  producing 
tun  as  many  inhabitants  as  the  land.     They  crops  unknown  to  us,  particularly  of  the  pitsi^ 
an  famished  with  stone  qnays,  and  sometimes  or  water-chesnut,  the  fruit  of  which  (tonnd 
vith  bridges  of  an  amazing  construction.  'J^he  in  a  cover  formed  by  its  root)  is  exceedingly 
aavigation  is  slow,  and  the  vessels  sometimes  wholesome  and  ofa  very  delicate  taste.  Among 
dra^vn  by  men.     No  precautions  arc  wanting,  the  trees  peculiar  to  China  is  the  tallow  tree,        ^ 
that  conld  be  formed  by  art  or  perseverance,  the  fruit  of  wliich  is  contained  in  a  husk  di- 
for  the  safety  of  the  passengers,  in  case  a  canal  vided  into  three  spherical  segments,  whicli  open 
is  crossed  by  a  rapid  river,  or  exposed  to  tor-  when  it  is  ripe,  and  discover  three  white  grains 
rents  from  the  mooiitains.    These  canals,  and  of  the  size  of  a  small  walnut,   the  pulp  of 
the  variety  that  is  seen  upon  their  borders,  which  has  all  the  properties  of  tallow:  the 
render  China  delig^htful  in  a  very  high  degree,  wax-tree,  producing  a  kind  of  white  wax  almost 
as  well  as  fertile,  in  places  that  are  not  so  by  eqnal  to  that  made  by  hues :  the  tsi-chu,  or  var- 
aatnre.      ^  nisb-tree,  which  produces  the  admirable  Chi- 
According  to  the  statement  of  the  popula-  nese  varnish:  the  tie  ly-mou,  or  iron  wood, 
lioD  of  China,  delivered  to  lord  Macartney,  which  is  so  hard  and  heavy,  that  it  sinks  in 
It  his  request,  by  Chowta-Zhin,  a  Chinese  water,  and  the  anchors  of  the  Chinese  ships  of 
oandarin,  and  which  was  founded  on  docu-  war  are  made  of  it :   the  camphire-tree :  the 
menti  taken  from  one  of  the  public  offices  in  bamboo  reeds,  &c.     The  flowering  shrubs, 
Bekin,  the  nnmber  of  inhabitants  in  China  is  lierhs,  and  medicinal  plants,  are  too  numerous 
ao  less  than  333,000,000.     This  estimate  sir  to  be  recited.      The  mountains  and  forests 
<ieorgeStattnton  defends,  and  gives  a  variety  of  abound  with  wild  animals  of  every  species; 
msons,  from  circnmstances  ahnost  peculiar  to  but  that  valuable  animal,  the  music  acer,  is 
China,  U>  acconnt  for  this  great  population ;  peculiar  to  this  country. 
cbwrrin^  in  conclusion,  that  from  this  state-        The  complexion  of  the  Chinese  is  a  sort  of 
BMait  it  appears,  that  China  contains,  upon  an  tawny,  and  they  have  large  foreheads,  small 
average,  aoout  one-third  more  inhabitants  than  eyes,  short  nose^,  long  beards,  long  ears,  and 
aie  fbniid  apon  an  equal  quantity  of  land  in  black  hair;  and  those  are  thought  to  be  most 
the  most  populous  country  in  Europe.    This  handsome  that  are  most  bulky.     The  women 
conntry  runs  through  so  many  climates,  that  affect  a  great  deal  of  modesty,  and  are  remark- 
thft  air  is  very  different  in  the  northern  and  able  for  their  little  feet.    Tne  men  enileavour 
■unthem  provinces.  The  south  of  China,  which  to  make  as  pompons  an  appearance  as  possible 
lies  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  is  excessively  when  they  go  abroad  ;  and  yet  their  houses 
bot«  and  has  its  annual  periodical  rains,  as  aremeanandlow,  consisting  only  ofa  ground- 
other  countries  under  the  same  parallels.  The  floor.     The  government  is  absolute,  and  the 
nnddlc  of  China  enjoys  a  temperate  climate  emperor  has  the  privilege  of  naming  his  suc- 
and  a  serene  atmosphere.    The  north  is  cold,  cessor ;  but  the  chief  mandarin  has  pern^ission 
and  snfaject  to  the  same  inclemencies  of  wea-  to  tell  him  of  his  faults.     He  looks  upon  his 
ther  to  which  other  northern  countries  are.  subjects  as  his  children,  and  professes  to  govern 
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them  with  paternal  affection.     The  Chinese  part  of  the  back  in  which  the  spine  or  back, 

empire  is  very  ancient :  it  is  generally  allowed  bone  is  found  (^Sidnet/^.     2.  A  piece  of  the 

to  liave  continued  nearly  4000  years.    Tiie  an-  back  of  an  animal  (Shakspeare). 
nual  revenues  of  the  crown,  accordincr  to  sir         To  Chine,    v,    a.      To  cut  into  cbines 

George  Staunton,  are  about  66,000,0001.  ster-  (Dn/dcn). 

lingf;  and  the  army  in  the  pay  of  China,  in-        ClltXESE,  that  which  relates  or  belongs 

eluding  Tartars,  amounts  to  1 ,000,000  infantry,  to  China. 

and  800,000  cavalry.  The  Chinese  religion  is  Chinese  language  is  an  objpct  of 
paganism:  they  arc  also  taught  to  consider  snch  curiosity  to  literary  men,  that  it  would  be 
their  emperor  as  having  some  divine  attributes,  unpardonable  to  omit  a  description  of  it.  Of 
particularly  as  possessing  the  power  of  predict-  the  origin  of  the  characters  which  are  used  by 
ing  future  events ;  and  adoration  is  paid  to  him  this  singular  people,  the  late  lamented  and  i[- 
in  his  absence,  on  his  birth-day,  and  other  lustriouspresidentof  the  Asiatic  Society  git es 
grand  occasions.  In  this  empire  polygamy  is  the  following  account  from  a  Chinese  writer 
allowed.  The  Chinese  pretend  to  have  a  great  named  Li  Yang  ^»\^«  "  The  earliest  of  them 
veneration  for  their  ancestors  ;  and  some  keep  were  nothing  more  than  the  outlines  of  vi)>ible 
images  of  them  in  their  houses,  to  which  they  objects,  earthly  and  celestial ;  hut  as  things 
pay  a  kind  of  adoration.  They  have  laws  merely  intellectual  could  itot  be  expressed  by 
which  regulate  the  civilities  and  ceremonious  those  figures,  the  grammarians  of  China  con- 
salutations  they  pay  to  each  other;  for  which  trived  to  represent  the  various  operations  uf 
reason  they  always  appear  to  be  very  good-  the  mind  by  metaphors  <lrawn  from  the  pro- 
xiatured ;  yet  they  are  reckoned  both  ill-natured  ductions  ot  nature.  Thus,  the  idea  of  roQjfh- 
and  deceitful.  The  curiosities  of  China,  and  ness  and  of  rotundity,  of  motion  and  rest,  were 
the  habits  of  the  Chinese,  are  more  fully  de-  conveyed  to  the  eye  by  signs  reprAentinpa 
tailed  in  CruttwelPs  Gazetteer,  and  sir  (leorge  mountain,  the  sky,  a  river,  and  the  earth. 
Staunton's  Account  of  Ijord  Macartney's  £m-  The  figures  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
bassy  to  China;  to  which  we  must  refer.  stars,  diflferently  combined,  stood  for  smooth- 
China.  (jChina^  so  named  from  the  coun-  ness  and  splendour,  for  any  thing  artfally 
try  of  China,  from  whence  it  was  brought.')  wrought,    or  woven  with  delicate  workman- 

chii         


cau' 

ov; 

was  formerly  in  esteem,  as  sarsaparilla  now  is,  the  vegetable  part  of  the  creation.     The  dif- 

iu4he  cure  of  the  venereal  disease.     See  Smi-  ferent  ways  of  moving,  agility  and  slownrss, 

LAX.  idleness  and  diligence,  were  expressed  byva- 

China  ROSE.     Jn  botany.     See  Hibiscus,  rious  insects,  birds,  filches,  and  quadrupeds.  Ju 

China  pink.     See  Dianthus.  this   manner  passions   and  sentiments  nere 

China.    «.    (from  China.)      China  ware;  traced  by  the  pencil,  and  ideas  not  subject  to 

porcelain;  a  species  of  vessels  made  in  China,  any  sense  were  exhibited  to  the  sight;  until 

dimly  transparent  (Po;>e).     See  Porcelain,  by  degrees  new  combinations  were  invented, 

CiiiNA-ORANGE.     9,     The    sweet    orange,  new  expressions  added,  the  characters  deviated 

brought  originally  from  China  (Mortimer).  imperceptibly  from  their  primitive  shape,  and 

China  chin>e.     A  name  giv(*n  to  the  Pe-  the  Chinese  language  became  not  only  clear 

ruvian  bark,  as  being  a  native  of  several  parts  and  forcible,  but  ricli  and  elegant  in  the  high- 

in  China.  est   degree."       Asiatic   Researches,    vol.  iL 

CHINCHINA  ANGUSTIFOLIA.  This  Mem.  13. 
bark  is  obtiiined  from  the  cinchona  angusti-  Of  this  language,  both  as  it  is  spoken  and 
folia;  foliislanceolatis, pubescentibus,fluribus  written,  sir  George  Staunton  has  given  an  ac- 
paniculatis,  of  Swartz.  Its  virtues  are  similar  count  so  clear  and  scientific,  that  it  will  un« 
to  those  of  the  conunon  Peruvian  bark,  de-  doubtedly  place  him  high  amongst  the  philo- 
scribed  under  the  head  Cinchona.  If  any  lo^ists  of  the  18th  century.  As  there  is  no- 
thing, it  is  said  to  be  more  adstringeut,  and  thing  relating  to  the  Chinese  more  wonderful 
to  have  an  aromatic  mixture.  than  their  language,  which  is  very  little  an- 
Chi'nchina  cakib/eU.  Chinchina  ja-  deistood  in  Europe,  we  shall  lay  before  our 
roairensis.  The  bark  or4lered  by  this  title  in  readers  a  pretty  copious  abstract  of  what  he 
foreign  pharmacopcuias,  is  stripped  from  the  says  on  the  sulgect. 

cinchona  caribaea;   pedunculis    unifl  iris,    of         *' J n  the  Chinese  tongue  (says  sir  George) 

Linneus.  It  is  adnnnistered  with  great  success  the  sounds  of  letters  in  most  alphabets  are 

in  Jamaica,  by  Dr.  Wright,  in  remittent  fevers,  utterly  unknown,  and  the  organs  of  a  native 

Chi'nchina    de   Santa    fe.     There    are  advanced  in  life  cannot  pronounce  tbem.     In 

several  s])ecies  of  bark  sent  from  Santa  fe  :  but  endeavouring  to  utter  the  sounds  of  B,  D,  R, 

neither  their  particular  natures,  nor  the  trees  and  X,  for  instance,  he  substitutes  some  other 

which  ail'ord  ihem»  are  yet  accurately  deter-  sounds  to  which  the  same  organ  has  been  ac- 

mined.  customed;  L  for  K,  and,  as  we  have  reason  to 

CHl'XrOUGH.*.(AriwcA:^ii,  to  pant,  Dutch,  think   from  some  expressions  of  sir  William 
and  cough.)  A  violent  and  convulsive  cough,  Jones's,  F  for  B.     The  nice  distinctions  be- 
to  which  children  are  >ubject.  tween  the  tones  and  accents  of  words  nearly 
tNE.    s,    {euhinc,  French.}     1.  The  resembling  each  other  in  sound,  but  var>'io^ 
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nocb  in  sense,  reqoire  a  nicety  of  ear  to  dis-  Chinese  lans^age ;  bat  it  is  proper  to  state  tlie 

dng:otsb,  and  of  vocal  powers  to  render  them  different  account  which  is  given  of  this  pecti* 

exsf  tly.    Synonymous  words  are  therefore  fre-  liarity  by  sir  William  Jones.    *'  It  has  arisen,** 

^Dcotly  introduced  in  Chinese  dialogue  to  pre-  accordintr  to  him,  '*  from  the  singular  habits  of 

rrnt  any  doubt  about  the  intended  sense  ;  and  the  people ;  for  though  their  common  tongue 

if  in  an  intricate  discussion  any  uncertainty  be  so  musically  accented  as  to  form  a  kind  of 

shoald  still  remain  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  par-  recitative,  yet  it  wants  those  grammatical  ac- 

dcolai  expression,  recourse  is  had  to  the  ulti-  cents  without  which  all  human  tongues  would 

mate  criterion  of  tracing  with  the  finger  in  the  appear  monosyllabic.     Thus  Amita,  with  an 

air,  or  otherwise,  the  form  of  the  character,  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  means,  in  the  San- 

aodtlios  ascertaining  at  once  which  was  meant  scrit  language,  immeasurable,  and  the  natives 

to  be  expressed.    In  a  Chinese  sentence  there  of  Bengal  pronounce  it  Omito ;  but  when  the 

is  DO  marked  distinction  of  substantives,  ad-  religion  of  JBuddha,  the  son  of  Maya,  was  car- 

jertives,  or  verbs ;  nor  any  accordance  of  j^en-  ried  into  China,  the  people  of  that  country, 

der,  nnoiber,  and  case.    A  very  few  particles  unable  to  pronounce  the  name  of  their  new 

dniotethe  past,  the  present,  and  the  future;  god,  called  him  Foe,  the  son  of  Mo-ye;  and 

nor  are  those  auxiliaries  employed  when  the  in-  divided  his  epithet  Amita  into  three  syllables 

tfoded  time  may  be  otherwise  inferred  with  O-mi-to,  annexing  to  them  certain  ideas  of 

crrtainty.    A  Chinese  who  means  to  declare  their  own,  and  expressing  them  in  writing  by 

Lii  intention  of  departing  to-morrow,  never  three  distinct  symbols.     Hence  it  is  that  they 

sajs  that  he  will  depart  to-morrow;  because  have  clipped  their  language  into  monosyllables, 

the  expression  of  the  morrow  is  sufficient  to  even  when  the  ideas  expressed  by  them,  and 

iscertain  that  his  departure  must  be  future,  the  written  symbols  for  those  ideas,  are  very 

llie  plural  number  is  marked  by  the  addition  complex.'* 

of  a  word,  witliout  which  the  si  ngular  al  way  s  '*  i  n  the  Chi  nese  language,  **  sir  George  Staun- 

is  implied.    Neither  the  memory  nor  the  or-  tou   informs  us    "  there  is  a  certain  order, 

faoi  of  speech  are  burthened  with  the  pro-  or  settled  syntax,  in  the  succession  of  words  in 

nonciation  of  more  sounds  to  express  iaeas  the  same  sentence  ;  a  succession  fixed  by  cus- 

tliao  are  absolutely  necessary  to  mark  their  torn,  differently  in  different  languaj^es,  but 

difiirrence.    The  language  is  entirely  mono-  founded  on  no  rule  or  natural  order  of  ideas,  as 

lyllabic.    A  single  syllable  always  expresses  a  has  been  sometimes  supposed  ;  for  though  a 

mmplete  idea,   fiach  syllable  maybe  sounded  sentence  consists  of  several  ideas,  to  be  ren- 

ky  an  European  consonant  preced  ing  a  vowel,  dered  by  several  words,  these  ideas  all  exist  and 

Moetiines  followed  by  a  liquid.      Such  an  are  connected  together  in  the  same  instant; 

order  of  words  preventa  the  harshness  of  sue-  forming  a  picture  or  image,  every  part  of  which 

seeding  consonants  sounding  ill  together ;  and  is  conceived  at  once.    The  formation  of  Chi- 

renders  the  language  as  soft  and  harmonious  nese  sentences  is  often  the  simplest  and  most 

as  the  Italian  is  felt  to  be,  from  the  rarity  of  artless  possible,and  such  as  may  naturally  have 

cimsonant's,  and  tbe  frequency  of  its  vowel  ter-  occurred  at  the  origin  of  society.     To  interro- 

■liiiations.  gate,  for  example,  is  often  at  least  to  require 

**The  names,  or  sounds,  by  which  men  may  the  solution  of  a  question,  whether  the  subject 

he  6rst  suppoeed  to  have  distinguished  other  of  doubt  be  in  a  particular  way  or  the  con- 

aoimals,  wnen  occasion  offered  to  designate  trary;  and  accordingly  a  Chinese  inquiring 

thfin  in  their  absence,  were  attempts  at  an  about  his  friend*s  hesutb,  will  sometimes  say, 

iioitation  of  the  sounds  peculiar  to  those  be-  hou^poohouf    The  literal  meaniuj^  of  which 

inj^;  and  still,  in  Chinese,  the  name,  for  ex-  words  is,  ^well,    not  well?*    A  simple  cha- 

ample,  of  a  cat,  is  a  pretty  near  resemblance  of  racter  repeated  stands  sometimes  for  more  than 

its  osoa)  cry.     It  occurred  as  naturally  to  en-  'one  of  the  objects  which  singly  it  denotes,  and 

deavour,  in  speaking,  to  imitate  the  voice,  if  sometimes  for  a  collective  quantity  of  the  same 

practicable,  as  it  was  in  writing  to  sketch  a  thing.    The  character  of  moo  singly  is  a  tree, 

nde  6gure  of  the  object  of  description.    It  is  repeated  is  a  tliicket,  and  tripled  is  a  forest, 

observable,  that  the  radical  words  of  most  Ian-  '*  In  Chinese  there  are  scarcely  fifteen  hun- 

goaps,  separated  from  the  servile  letters,which  dred  distinct  sounds.   In  the  written  language 

mark  their  inflections,  according  to  their  con-  there  are  at  least  eighty  thousand  characters  or 

JQgations  or  declensions,  are  monosyllabic.  A  different  forms  of  letters,  which  number  di- 

pirtofeach  radical  word  is  retained  in  compo-  vided  by  the  first  gives  nearly  fifty  senses  or 

vtion  to  denote  the  meaning  and  etymology  of  cliaracters  upon  an  average  to  every  sound  ex- 

the  compound,  which  thus  oecomes  polysylla-  pressed ;  a  aisproportion,  however,  that  gives 

hie;  but  the  Chinese  grammarians,  aware  of  more  the  appearance  than  the  reality  of  equivo- 

the  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  length  cation  and  uncertainty  to  the  oral  language  of 

and  complication  of  sounds,  confined  all  their  the  Chinese.' 

vords,  however  significant  of  combined  ideas,  '*  The  characters  of  the  Chinese  language 

to  single  sounds ;  and  retained  only  in  writing  were  originally  traced,  in  most  instances,  with 

■ome  part  at  least  of  the  form  of  each  character  a  view  to  express  ei titer  real  images,  or  the  al- 

dcBotJog  a  simple  idea,  in  th^  compound  cha-  legorical  signs  of  ideas :  a  circle,  for  example, 

tacters  conveying  complex  ideas.  *'  for  the  sun,  and  a  crescent  for  the  moon.    A 

This  is  a  very  plausible,  and  perhaps  the  man  was  represented  by  an  erect  figure,  with 

troe,  account  of  the  monosyllabic  form  of  the  lines  to  marJk  the  extremities.    It  was  evident 
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that  the  diificiih^  and  tedlousness  of  imitation  sists,  independently  of  the  one  or  few  ^vliich 
will  have  occasioned  soon  a  ehang'e  to  traits  serve  to  point  ont  the  genus.  The  species 
more  simple  and  more  quickly  traced.  Of  the  wanted  is  thus  soon  found  out.  Its  meaning 
entire  figure  of  a  man,  littfe  more  than  the  and  pronunciation  are  thus  given  through  other 
lower  extremities  only  continue  to  be  drawn,  words  in  common  use ;  the  first  of  which  de- 
by  two  lines  forming  an  angle  with  each  other,  notes  its  signification  and  the  other  its  sound. 
A  faint  resemblance,  in  some  few  instances,  When  no  one  common  word  is  found  tu  ren- 
still  remains  of  the  original  forms  in  the  pre-  der  exactly  the  same  sound,  it  is  connnuni- 
sent  hieroglyphic  characters ;  and  the  gradation  cated  by  two  words  with  marks,  to  intonn 
of  their  cnanges  is  traced  in  several  Ohinese  the  inquirer  that  the  consonant  of  tiie  first 
books.  Not  above  half  adosenof  the  present  M'ord  and  the  vowel  of  the  second  joined  to- 
characters  consist  each  of  a  single  line;  but  gettier  form  the  precise  sound  wanted, 
most  of  them  consist  of  many,  and  a  few  of  so  ''The  composition  of  many  of  the  Chinese 
many  as  seventy  different  strokes.  The  form  characters  often  displays  considerable  iii^e- 
of  those  characters  has  not  been  so  flux  as  the  nuity,  and  serves  also  to  give  an  insight  into 
sonnd  of  words,  as  appears  in  the  instance  of  tiie  opinions  and  manners  of  the  people.  The 
almost  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Chi-  character  expressive  of  happiness  includes 
nese  sea  or  Eastern  Asia,  where  the  Chinese  abridged  marks  of  land,  the  source  of  their 
written,  but  not  the  oral,  language,  is  under-  physical,  and  of  children  that  of  their  moral, 
stood  ;  in  like  manner,  as  one  form  of  Arabic  enjoyments.  This  character,  embellished  in 
figures  to  denote  numbers,  and  one  set  of  notes  a  variety  of  ways,  is  hung  up  almost  in  every 
for  music,  are  uniform  and  intelligible  through-  house.  Sometimes  written  uy  the  hand  of 
out  Europe,  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  its  the  emperor,  it  is  sent  by  him  as  a  compli- 
languages.  ment,  which  is  very  highly  prized,  and  such 
'*  A  certain  order  or  connection  is  to  be  as  he  was  pleased  to  send  to  the  ambassador, 
perceived  in  the  arrangement  of  the  written  "Upon  the  formation,  changes,  and  allu- 
characters  of  the  Chinese ;  as  if  it  had  been  sions  of  compound  characters,  the  Chinese 
formed  originally  upon  a  system  to  take  place  have  published  many  thousand  volumes  of 
at  once,  and  not  grow  up,  as  other  languages,  philological  learning.  Nowhere  did  criticism 
byslowand  distant  intervals.  Upwards  of  two  more  abound,  or  is  more  strict.  The  intn>- 
hundred  characters,  generally  consisting  each  duction  or  alteration  of  a  character  is  a  serious 
of  a  few  lines  or  strokes,  are  made  to  mark  the  undertaking,  and  seldom  fails  to  meet  with  up- 
principal  objects  of  nature,  somewhat  in  the  position.  The  most  ancient  writings  of  the 
manner  of  bishop  Wi I kins*s  divisions,  in  his  Chinese  are  still  classical  amongst  them.  The 
ingenious  book  on  the  subject  of  universal  Ian-  language  seems  in  no  instance  to  have  been 
giiage,  or  real  character.  These  may  be  con-  derived 'from  or  mixed  with  any  other.  The 
sidered  as  the  genera  or  roots  of  language,  in  written  seems  to  have  followed  the  oral  lan- 
which  every  other  word  or  species,  in  a  system-  gnage  soon  after  the  men  who  spoke  it  were 
atic  sense,  is  referred  to  its  proper  genns.  The  formed  into  a  regular  society.  Though  it  is 
heart  is  a  genns,  of  which  the  representation  likely  that  all  hieroglyphicai  lan^-uages  were 
of  a  curve  line  approaches  somewhat  to  the  originally  founded  on  tne  principles  of  imi tri- 
form of  the  object ;  and  the  species  referable  to  tion,  yet  in  the  gradual  progress  towards  arbi- 
it  include  all  the  sentiments,  passions,  and  af-  trary  forms  and  sounds,  it  is  probable  that 
fections,  that  agitate  the  human  breast.  Each  every  society  deviated  from  the  originals  in  a 
species  is  accompanied  by  some  mark  denoting  different  manner  from  the  others ;  and  thas  for 
tlie  genus  or  heart.  Under  the  genus  hand  aire  every  independent  society  there  arose  a  sepa- 
arrahged  most  trades  and  manual  exercises,  rate  hieroglyphic  language.  As  soon  as  a  com* 
Under  the  genus  word  every  sort  of  speech,  munication  took  place  oet ween  any  two  of 
study,  writing,  understanding,  and  debate.  A  them,  each  would  hear  names  and  sounds  not 
horizontal  line  marks  a  unit ;  crossed  by  an-  common  to  both;  each  reciprocally  would 
other  line  it  stands  for  ten,  as  it  does  in  every  mark  down  such  names  in  the  sounds  of  its 
nation  which  repeats  the  units  after  that  num-  own  characters,  bearing,  as  hieroglyphics,  a 
ber.  The  five  elements,  of  which  the  Chinese  different  sense.  Inthat  instance,  consequently, 
suppose  all  bodies  in  nature  to  be  compounded,  those  characters  cease  to  be  hieroglyphics,  ami 
form  so  many  genera,  each  of  which  conipre-  were  merely  marks  of  sound.  If  the  foreign 
bends  a  great  number  of  species  under  it.  As  sounds  could  not  be  expressed  but  by  the  U5e 
in  every  compound  character  or  species,  the  of  a  part  of  two  hieroglyphics,  in  the  manner 
abrlged  mark  of  the  genus  is  discernible  by  a  mentioned  to  be  used  sometimes  in  Chinese 
student  of  that  language,  in  a  little  time  he  is  dictionaries,  the  two  marks  joined  together  be- 
enabled  to  consnlt  the  Chinese  dictionary,  in  come  in  fact  a  syllable,  if  a  frequent  inter- 
which  the  compound  characters  or  species  are  course  should  take  place  between  communities 
arranged  under  their  proper  genera.  The  cha-  speaking"  different  languages,  the  necessity  of 
racters  of  these  genera  are  placed  at  the  begin-  using  hieroglyphics  merely  as  mark^  of  sound 
ning  of  the  dictionary,  in  an  order  which,  like  would  frequently  recur.  The  practice  would 
that  of  the  alphabet,  is  invariable,  and  soon  lead  imperceptibly  to  the  discovery  that,  with 
becomes  familiar  to  the  learner.  The  species  a  few  hieroglyphics  every  sound  ot  the  foreign 
under  each  genus  follow  each  other,  according  language  might  be  expressed ;  and  the  hiero- 
to  the  tfumber  of  strokes  of  which  each  con-  glyphics  which  answered  best  this  purpose. 
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ritberastoextctim»of  MRMidlOTaliBpllUly  of  othtr  InfiuMm.    Anottf  th*  I^ftlili  tike  all* 

fonn,  wonldbeseltctcdforthitpartiailarvtei  ttvact  Mea  •»  vittar,  for  noNiiple,  trao  ex- 

and  lenrin^  as  to  maiiT  lctten»  would  forai  in  preMed  uiid«r  the  nane  of  valoar  or  utrengtb 

het  together  irhat  is  called  aa  alphabet.  Tliiii»  (et><lie),b€i  ng  the  qualtly  noit  esteemed  amon^ 

the.  passage  from  hieroglypic  to  alphabetio  Uiemt  as  filial  piety  is  oonsidersd  to  he  t« 

writing  may  nataraily  be  tiaeed,  wkhoat  the  Chiaa.    The  irorde  of  an  aipiiahetie  laiifmig* 

Tkeceseitjr  of  haviog  ^  recoarse  to  divine  insliuc*  being  formed  of  different  combinations  of  let< 

tion,  as  some  learned  men  haee  conjectured,  ters»  or  elemental  partsv  eaeh  with  ai  distinet 

on  the  pound  that  Ae  art  of  writing  by  an  al-  sonnd  and  name,  whoever  knows  aad  eoa»' 

phabct  m  too  refined  and  artifleial  for  mitnioivd  bines  these  together,  may  read  the  word*  with« 

reason. '  oat  the  least  knowiedge  of  their  meaning' ;  not 

**'  The  Chinese  prmted  character  is  tiie  same  so  hieroglyphic  language,  in*  which  each  eh»* 
as  is  Qsed  in  most  manuscripts,  and  is  chiefly  racter  has  indeed  a  sound  annexed  to  it,  but 
formed  of  straight  lines  in  angular  positions,  which  bears  nocertain  reladon  to  the  unnamedr 
as  most  letters  are  in  eastern  tongues,  espe-  Hneeorstrokeaof  which  it  iv  composed;  Sncb 
cialLy  the  Sanscrit;  the  characters  of  which »  character  la-  studied  and  best  learned  by  be- 
in  some  instances*  admit  of  some  additions  to  coming  acquainted-  with  the  idea  attached  ta 
their  original  form,  producing  a  modification  it ;  and  a  dictionary  of  hieroglyphics  ir  less  m 
of  the  sense.  A  running  band  is  used  bv  the  vocabulary  of  the  terms  of  one  laiignaffe  with 
Chineseonly  on  trivial' occasions,  or  for  private  the  correspondent  tenns  of  another^  tnau'aiir 
notes,  or  for  the  ease  and*  expedition  of  the  eneyolhpaedia  containing  explanations  of  tha 
writer ;  and  differs  from  the  others  as  much  as  ideas  themselves-  represented  oy  such  hierog^y^ 
an  European  manuscript  does  from  print,  phiost  In  such  sense  only  can  the  acquisition 
There  are  books  with  altematerolumnsof  both  of  Chinese  words  be  justly  said  to  engross  moot 
kindu  of  writing  for  their  mutual  explanation  of  the  time  of  men  of  learning  among  them, 
to  a  learner.  Bnough,  however,  of  the  language-  is  imper* 

'^Tbe  principal  di  Acuity  in  the  study  of  orptibly  acquired  by  every  native,  and*  mayv 

Cliineae  writings  arises  from  the  general  ex-  witli  diligence,  be  aoqnireA  by  fofeignersk-^fop 

elusion- of  the  auxiliary  particles  of  colloquial  the  ordinary  conoemsof  life ;  and  further  iaitr 

language,  that  fix  the  relation  between  inde*  provements  must  depend  on  capacity  and'Op* 

clinable  words,  such  as  are  all  those  of  the  portunity.**    A*  rery  exorilent  orammarof  tha 

Chineao  languap.    The  judgment  must  be  Chinese  language  las*  been  pnblisUedb^  Dh* 

constantly  exercised  by  the  student,  to  supply  Marshman,oneof  the  learned andindefiUigaUa 

tlie  absence  of  snob  assistance.  That  judgment  Serampore  Misaonaries. 

must  be  guided  by  attention  to  the  manners,  Chinwe  wnaxb  in  an  engine  employed  in 

customs^  laws,  and  opinions  of  the  Chinese,  theprovinoecfKiaBg-see,aiidprohab]ythroagli 

and  to  the  events  and  local  circomstancee  of  the  whole  empire, for  raising waterfroa  rivanr 

the  oonntty,  to  which  the  allusk>DS  of  Ian*  to  irrigate  ptantations  of  su^  caaea,.oa  » 

gnage  perpetually  refrr.    If  It  in  general  be  sandy  soil,  considerably  elevated  abovetbal^rel 

true,  that  a  language  is  difficult  to  m  underw  of  the  riven    By  sir  George  Staaatao,  who 

stood  in  proportionto  tlie  distance  of  the  coaa-  says  that'  it  is*  ingenioas  In  its'  contrivaaee, 

try  wliere  it  is.  spoken,  and  that  of  him  who  clieap  in  its  materials,  easy- in  its  operatioa« 

endeavours  to  aci^uire  it,  because  in  that  pro-  and  effectual  to  its  purpose,  if  is  thus  d^ 

portion  the  allusions  to  wliidi  language  has  scribed : 

continually  recourse  are  less- known  to  the  **Twohardsvood-poetsoritpri^htaaffe6rai» 
learner,  some  idea  may  be  conceived  of  tha  ly  fixed  in  the  bed  or  the  river,  in  a  line  per* 
obstacles  which  an  European  may  expect  to-  pendicnlar  to  its  bank.  These  poetisanport 
meet  in  reading  Chinese,  not  only  from  the re»  the  axis,  about' ten  feet  in*  length,  ofalarga 
nioteness  of  situation,  but  from  the  diffrrenoe  and  durable  wheels  consisting  of  tlno  unequal 
between  hiiu  and  the  native  of  China  in  all  riam,  the  diameter  of '  one  of  wliicb,  closest  to 
other  respects.  The  Cliinese  characters  are  in  the  bank,  being  about  fifteen  inches'  shorter- 
fact  sketclies-  or  abridged  figures^  and  a  sen*  than  thai  of  the  outer  rim ;  bat  both  dipping 
tence  is  often  a  string  of  metaphors.  The  dif-  in  the  stream,  while  the  opposite  segment  of 
ferent  relations  of  liw  are  not  marked  by  arbi*  the  wheel  rises  above  the  ewvated-baakb  Thia 
trary  sounds,  sim  pi vconrering  the  idea  of  snch  double  wheel  is  connected  with  the  axis;  aod 
connection ;  but  the  qualities  naturally  ex-  is  supported  by  16  or  \S  spokes  obliquely  ia» 
pected  to  arise  out  of  such  relations,  become  serteu  near  each  extremity  oi\  the  axis,  and 
frequently  the  name  by  which  they  are  respec*  •  crossing  each  other  at  about  two«thirds  of  their 
tively  known.  Kindred,  for  example,  of  every  length.  They  are  there  strengthened  by  a< 
difgree,  is  thas  distingaisbed  with  a  minuteaess  •  coasenlrio  ci  rcle,  and  fastened  afterwards  to  the 
unknown  in  other  languages.  That  of  China-  rims:  the  spokes  inserted  in  the  interior  ex» 
has  d^tinct  characters  for  every  modificatioa  trenrityof  thcaxis  reaching  the  outer* rim,  and 
known  by  them  of  objects  ia  the  physical  and  those  proceeding  from  the  exterior  extrensitj^ 
intellectnal  world;  Abstract' terms  are  no*  oftbesame  axis,  reaching  the  inner  and  smaUer 
otherwisa  expressed  by  the  Chinese  than  l^*  rim.  Between  the  rims  and  the  crossiaf  of 
applying  to  each  the  name  of  the  most  pioais-  the  spokes  is  woven  a  kind  of  close  basket- 
nent  ol^ects  to  which  it  might  be  applied,  work,  serving  as  lad  le>boaids  or  floats,  which^ 
which  is  likewise  indeed  generally  the  case  of'  meeting  successively  the  current  of  the  streaa^ 
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«}iey  its  impulse,  and  tarn  roand  the  wheel.        CHI'NKY.  a,  (from  cldnk.)  Full  of  holes: 

To  both  its*  rims  are  attached  small  tubes  or  gapinpc;  opening  in  narrow  clefts  (^Drydtn). 
spouts  of  wood,  with  an  inclination  of  about        C'HINNOR,   an    Hebrew  musical   instru- 

25  degrees  to  the  horizon,  or  to  the  axis  of  the  nient  liaving  32  chords.     For  its  figure,  see 

wheel.     The  tubes  are  closed  at  tlieir  outer  ex-  Plate  40. 

trcmity,  and  open  at  the  opposite  end.    By  this        CHINON,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in 

position,  the  tubes  which  happen  in  the  mo-  the  department  of  Indre  and  Loire,  and  late 

lion  of  the  wheel  to  be  in  the  stream  with  their  province  of  Tonrainp.     It   is  seated  on  the 

mouths  or  open  ends  uppermost,  fill  with  wa-  river  Vienne ;  and  was  the  birth-place  of  Rabc- 

ter.     As  that  setrment  of  the  wheel  rises,  the  lais  and  of  Quillet.     Lat.  47. 12  N.     Lon.  0. 

mouths  of  the  tubes  attach  to  it,  alter  their  re-  22  E. 

lative  inclination,  but  not  so  much  as  to  let        CHINQUAPIN.    Inbotiny.  See  Fagus. 
their  contents  flow  out  till  such  segment  of  the        CHINSIJRA,  a  town  of  Hindustan,  in  the 

wheel  becomes  the  top.     The  mouths  of  those  country  of  Bengal,  situated  on  the  west  side  of 

tubes  are  then  relatively  depressed,and  pour  the  the  Ganges,   l)<elonging  to  the    Dutch:  the 

water  into  a  wide  trough  placed  on  posts,  from  houses  are  built  in  the  European  style:  the 

whence  it  is  conveyed  as  may  be  wanted  among  town  is  populous  and  commercial.     The  for- 

the  canes.  tress  is  defended  by  four  bastions  and  a  ditch, 

"  The  only  materials  employed  in  the  con-  according  to  the  European  form  of  military 

struction  of  this  water-wheel,  except  the  nave  architecture :  twenty-four  cannons  defend  the 

or  axis,  and  the  posts  on  which  it  rests,  are  passage  of  the  river :  seventeen  miles  N.  Cal- 

afforded  by  the  bamboo.  The  rims,  the  spokes,  cutta. 

the  ladle-boards  or  floats,   and  the  tubes  or        CH1NTS.#.  Cloth  of  cotton  made  in  India, 

spouts,  and  even  the  cords,  are  made  of  entire  and  printed  with  colours  (Pope). 
lengths,orsingle  joints,  or  large  pieces,  or  thin        CHIO,  or  Chios,  an  Asiatic  island,  noir 

slices,  of  the  bamboo.    Neither  nails,  nor  pins,  called  Scio. 

nor  screws,  nor  any  kind  of  metal  enters  into        Chio      turpentine.       Terebinthina    de 

its  construction.    The  parts  are  bound  together  Chio.     Cyprus  turpentine.    Chian  turpentine, 

firmly  by  cordage,  also  of  slit  bamboo.   Thus,  This  substance  is  classed  among  the  resins.    It 

at  a  very  trifling  expense,   is  constructed  a  is  procured  by  wounding  the  bark  of  the  trunk 

machine  which,  without  labour  or  attendance,  of  the  pistachia  terebinthus  of  Linn6as.     The 

will  furnish,  from  a  considerable  depth,  a  re-  best  Chio  turpentine  is  about  the  consistence 

servoir  with  a  constant  supply  of  water  ade-  of  honey,  very  tenacious,  clear,  and  almost 

quate  to  every  agricultural  purpose.  transparent ;  of  a  white  colour,  inclining  to 

"These  wneels  are  from  20  to  40  feet  in  yellow,  and  of  a  frag^rant  smell,  moderately 
diameter,  according  to  the  height  of  the  bank  warm  to  the  taste,  an(l  free  from  acrimony  and 
and  consequent  elevation  to  which  the  water  is  bitterness.  Its  medical  qualities  are  similar  to 
to  be  raised.  Such  a  wheel  is  capable  of  sus-  those  of  the  turpentines.  See  Turpentines. 
taining  with  ease  20  tubes  or  spouts,  of  the  CHIOCOCCA.  Strawberry-tree.  In  ho- 
kngthof  four  feet,  and  diameter  two  inches  in  tany,  a  genus  of  the  class  pentandria,  order 
the  clear.  The  contents  of  such  a  tube  would  monogynia;  corol  funnel-form,  equal;  berry 
be  equal  to  six-tenths  of  a  gallon,  and  a  peri-  one-celled,  two-seeded,  inferior.  Two  species  ; 
phery  of  20  tubes,  twelve  gallons.  A  stream  West  Indies  and  Friendly  Isles, 
of  a  moderate  velocity  would  be  sufficient  to  CHIONANTHUS.  Snow-drop-tree.  In 
turn  thp  wheel  at  the  rate  of  four  revolutions  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  diandria,  order 
in  one  minute,  by  which  would  be  lifted  48  monogynia ;  corol  four-cleft,  the  divisions  ex- 
gallons  of  water  in  that  short  period  ;  in  one  tremeiy  long  ;  drupe  with  a  striate  nut.  Five 
hour,  2880  gallons;  and  69,120  gallons,  or  species;  East  Indies,  West  Indies,  and  Aiue- 
upwards  of  oOO  tons  of  water,  in  a  day."  nca ;  of  which  the  chief  are. 

Sir  George,  who  saw  this  wheel  iu  motion,         I.  C.  Virginiana.     A  Carolina  shrub  with 

thinks  it  preferable  in  many  respects  to  any  white  flowers;   panicle   terminal,  three-cleft; 

machine  yet  in  use  for  similar  purposes.     He  peduncles  three-flowered  ;  leaves  acute, 
observes,  that,  while  it  approaches  near  to  the        2.  C.  compacta.    A  Caribbean  tree  fifteen 

Persian  wheel,  it  is  more    simple   than  that  feet  high,  with  panicles  trichotomous,  the  last 

wheel  in  its  contrivance,  and  much  less  ex-  flowers  subcapitate ;   calyxes  villous  ;  leaves 

pensive.  lanceolate  oblong  ;  anthers  pointed. 

CHINK.  #.  Tcman,  to  crape,  Saxon.)  J.  A        CHIONE,  in  fabulous  history.     The  moiit 

small  aperture  longwise  (Swi/t),     2.  A  small  celebrated  of  this  name  is  the  daughter  of  Dae- 

sharp  sound  made  by  the  collision  of  metal,  dalion,  of  whom  Apollo  and   Mercury  became 

and  Dy  shaking  money  in  a  purse.  3.  Money,  enamoured.    To  enjoy  her  company  Mercury 

in  burlesque.  '  lulled   her  to  sleep  with    his  Caduceus,  and 

To  Chink,  v,  a.    To  shake  so  as  to  make  Apollo,  in  the  nignt,  under  the  form  of  anuld 

a  sound  (^Pope).  woman,  obtained  the  same  favours  as  Mercury. 

To  Chink,  v.  n.     To  sound  by  striking  Chione  grew  so  proud  of  her  commerce  with 

each  other  (Arbuthnot).  the  gods,  that  she  even  preferred  her  beauty  to 

CHINKED.      In  botany  (rimosu»\    an-  that  of  Juno,  for  which  impiety  she  was  kiilrd 

plied  to  the  outer  bark  of  trees,  especially  old  by  the  goddess,  and  changed  into  a  hawk. 

ones,  (flvid.) 


CHI  CHI 

CHIONIDES,  an  Athenian  poet,  supposed  CHIRON,  a  famous  personage  of  antiqukfV 

br  »onie  to  be  the  inventor  of  comedy.  styled  by  Plutarch,  in  riis  dialogue  on  music, 

CHIOS.    See  Scio.  **  the   wise  centaur."      Sir    Isaac    Newton 

CHIOZZO,  an  ancient  episcopal  town  of  places  his  birth  in  the  first  age  after  Deucalion's 

Venirp.    I^at.  45,  47  N.    Lon.  12.  9  £.  deluge,  commonly  called  the  golden  age;  and 

CHIP,  Cheap,  Chipping,  in  the  names  of  adds,  that  he  formed  the  constellations  for  the 

places,  imply  a  market ;  from  the  Saxon  cyp-  use  of  the  Argonauts,  when  he  was  88  years 

pameeapan,  to  buy  (Gibson),  old ;  for  he  was  a  practical  astronomer,  as  well 

To  Chip.  r.  a.  (from  chop.)  To  cut  into  as  his  daughter  Hippo :  he  may,  therefore,  be 

small  pieces;  to  diminish  by  cutting  away  a  said  to  have  flourisned  in  the  earliest  ages  of 

I'Ktl^  at  a  time  (ThontMon),  Greece,  as  he  preceded  the  conquest  of  the 

Chip.«.  (from  the  verb.)  1.  A  small  piece  Golden  Fleece,  and  the  Trojan  war.     He  is 

ukra  oflfby  a  cutting  instrument  (Taylor),  2.  generally  called  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Phillyra; 

A  nnall  piece,  however  made  (J'Foodward).  andls  said  to  have  been  bom  in  Thessaly  among 

CHIPPENHAM,   a    town    of    Wiltshire,  the  Centaurs,  who  were  the  first  Greeks  that 

laving  a  market  on  Saturdays.     It  sends  two  had  acquired  the  art  of  breaking  and  riding 

ineml)€rs  to  parliament.     Here  is  a  manufac-  horses :  whence  the  poets,  painters,  and  sculp- 

tore  of  fine  woollen  cloth.    Lat.  51.2/  N.  tors,  have  represented  them  as  a  compound  of 

Lon.  3.8  W.  man  and  horse;  and  perhaps  it  was  at  first 

CHI'PPIXQ,  9,  \  fragment  cutoff  (Mor^  imagined  by  the  Greeics,  as  well  as  by  the 

timer.)  Americans,  when  they  first  saw  cavalry,  that 

Cbippino  Norton,  a  town  of  Oxfordshire,  the  horse  and  the  rider  constituted  the  same 

bTing  a  market  on  Wednesdays.    Lat.  51.  animal.    Chiron  was  represented  by  the  an- 

j5  \.    Lon.  1. 17  W.  cients  as  one  of  the  first  inventors  of  medicine^ 

Chippihg  On  oar,  a  town  of  Essex,  with  botany,  and  chimrgery.    Achilles  was  amonr 

a  market  on  Saturdays.     Lat  51.  43  N.    Lon.  his  disciples.     After  his  death  he  was  placed, 

0. 16  B.  by  Musseus,  among  the  constellations  under 

Chipping  Wtcobi b.   See  Wtcomb.  the  name  of  Sagittarius. 

CHIRAGRA,    (chiragroy  x»'P*vP"5    ^'^m  CHI  HON  I  A.     Centaury.     In   botany,   a 

Vfi  the  hand,  and  ay^a,  a  seizure).     The  genus  of  the  class  pentandria,  order  monogynia. 

?out  in  the  joints  of  the  hand,  as  ^oda^ra  («o.  Corol  salver-shaped;  stamens  inclining  into 

W'*)^  means  radically  the  gout  in  the  feet;  the  tube  ;  anthers  becoming  spiral ;  style  de- 

t^iiich,  from  its  being  the  most  usual  seat  of  af-  dining ;  pericarp  of  two  innated  valves.    Six- 

f'^iion,  became  at  length  among  both  Greeks  teen  species  ;   chiefly  of  the  Cape  and  south  of 

and  Romans  a  name  for  the  gont  in  general.  Europe,  but  t>vo  or  three  indigenous  to  our 

CHIRA'GRICAL.    a.    (from     ckiragra,  own  country,  especially  c.  centanrium  with 

l/>tin.)  Havinir  the  gout  in  the  hand  (Brown),  stem  herbaceous  dichotomouslypanicled;  leaves 

CHIR.'iMaXIUM,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  ovate-lanceolate;  calyx  shorter  than  the  tube. 

i^iariot  ilrawn  by  men.  The  common  lesser  centaury  of  our  pastures 

CHIROGRAPH   was   anciently  a    deed,  and  the  officinal  flower  of  this  name.     See 

wliicb,  requiring  a  counterpart,  was  engrossed  Centaureah. 

tuiceon  the  same  piece  of  parchment,  counter-  CHIRONOMY,  in  antiquity,  the  art  of  re- 

vbe ;  leaving  a  space  between,  wherein  was  presentine*  any  past  transaction  by  the  ges- 

irrittf  0  chirograph,  through  the  middle  where-  tures  of  the  body,  more  especially  by  the  mo- 

oftlie  parchment  was  cut,  sometimes  straight,  tions  of  the  hands. 


among  ecclesiastics  it  denotes  the  imposition  of 

*^m  with  what  we  now  call  charter-party,  hands  in  conferring  priestly  orders. 

(»See  Charter-party.)     The    first  use  of  To  CHIRP,  v,  n,  (from  cheer  up,)    To 

tf.e$e  chirographs  with  us  was  in  the  time  of  make  a  cheerful  noise :  as  birds  (Sidney). 

Henry  IIL  To  Chirp,  v.  a.  To  make  cheerful  (Pope), 

CttiROGRAPH  was  also  anciently  used  for  a  Chirp,  a.  The  Toice  of  birds  or  insects 

fine ;  and  the  manner  of  engrossing  the  fines,  (Spectator). 

and  cutting  tfae  parchment  in  two  pieces,  is  CHI'RP£R.  #.  (from   chirp.)    One   that 

Uill  retained  in  the  office  called  the  chirogra-  chirps. 

pl*r'i  office.  ro  CHIRRE.  v.  n.  (ceojiian,  Saxon.)    To 

CHIRO^GRAPHER.  a,  (x^^Pj  the  hand,  coo  as  a  pigeon  (./uAiif «). 

aod  y>«^»,  to  write.)    He  that  exercises  or  pro-  CHIRU'RGEON.  s,  (x'^c^^n®^-)  One  that 

irsHrss  the  art  of  writing  (Bacon).  cures  ailments,  not  by  internal  medicines,  but 

CHIRO^GRAPHIST.  a.  One  that  tells  for-  outward  applications ;  a  surgeon  (South), 

tones  b?  examining  the  hand  (Arbuthnot),  CHIRURGIA,  (chirurgta,  X"F^P7^  •   ^("ODa 

CHlfiO'ORAPHY.  a.  The  art  of  writing.  x'*Pf  ^^^  hand,  and  ifyo',  a  work;  because  sur- 

CHI'ROMANCER.  a.  One  that  foretels  fu-  gical  operations  are  performed  by  the  hand.) 

tojr  PTents  by  inspectinsf  the  hand  (Dryden),  Surgery. 

( Hl'KOMANCY.  a,(xvp,  the  hand,  and  CHIRU'RGERY.  *.   (from  chirurgeon.) 

•"•iM  a  prophet.)   The  art  of  foretelling  the  The  art  of  curing  by  external  applications 

errnts  of  life,  by  inspecting  the  hand  (Brouin),  (Sidney). 


CHI  CHI 

CHIRU'ROICAL.    Cbiru'roick.   a,    1.  leges,  obligations,  and  tnra  of  mind,  irith  all 

Having  qualities  useful  in  outward  applica^  the  other  distinguishing  characteristics  of  that 

tions  to  hurts  (Jfortimer),     2.   Manual   in  order  of  men  who  flourislied  in  Europe  in  tiie 

general  (JFilkini),                ^  dark  ages,  during  the  vigour  of  the  feudal  sys- 

CHISS  EL,  or  Chisel,  an  instrument  much  tern  of  government,  under  the  name  of  knights, 

used  in  sculpture,  masonry,  joinery,  carpen-  or  knights  errant 

try,  &c.     There  are  chissels  of  various  kinds;  Chivalry,  though  founded  in  caprice,  and 

though  their  chief  difference  lies  in  their  d if-  productive  of  extravagance,  had  a  very  coii- 

fereut  size  and  strength,  as  being  all  made  of  siderable  influence  in  refining  the  manners  of 

steel  well  sharpened  and  tempered ;  but  they  the   European    nations   during    the    twelfth, 

have    appropriate    names,  according    to  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

several  uses  to  which  they  are  applied.     They  The  objects  of  this  romantic  institution  were,  to 

are  likewise  distinsfuished,  according  to  the  check  the  insolence  of  overgrown  oppressors, 

breadth  of  the  blade,  into  inch  chissels,  half-  to  succour  the  distressed,  to  rescue  the  helpleu 

inch  chissels,  &c.                      ^  from  captivity,  to  protect  or  to  avenore  vromen. 

To  Chissel.  V,  a.  To  cut  with  a  chissel.  orphans,  and  ecclesiastics,  who  would  not  bear 

CHIT,  the  name  of  an  instrument  used  in  arms  in  their  own  defence,  to  redress  wrongs, 

cleaving  laths.           '  and  to  remove  grievances.    Valour,  gallantry, 

Chit.  ».  (chico^  little,  Spanish.)  A  child ;  a  and  religion,  were  blended  in  this  institution ; 

baby  (^Addison),    2.  The  shoot  of  corn  from  men  were  trained  to  knightliood  by  long  pr^ 

the  end  of  the  grain  (Jilortimer).  3.  A  freckle,  vious  discipline ;  they  were  admitted  into  the 

To  Chit,  v,  n.  To  sprout  {Mortimer).  order  by  nolemnities,  no  less  devontthan  pomp- 

CHFTCHAT.  ».  (from  chat»)  Prattle;  idle  ous.    Every  person  of  noble  birth  courted  the 

prate ;  idle  talk  (Spectator),  honour;  it  was  deemed  a  distinction  superior 

CHITON.  In  zoology,  a  genus  of  the  class  to  royalty, and  monarchs  are  found  to  have  i«- 

Termes,  order  testacea.  Animal  inhabiting  the  ceived  it  from  the  hands  of  private  gentlemen, 

ehell  adoris ;  shell  consisting  of  several  seg-  These  various  circumstances  contributed  to 

ments  or  valves  dispersed  down  the  back,  render  a  whimsical  institution  of  substantial 

Twenty-eight  species,  scattered  throughout  the  benefit  to  mankind.     Sec  Robertson's  History 

globe :    of  which  two   or  three  inhabit  the  of  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  82,  &c.  ed.  2.  8vo. 

shores  of  our  own  country;  c.  margioatus  and  Chivalry,  whatever  might  be  the  era  of  its 

clevis;  both  eight-valved.  origin,  declined  in  England  during  the  io- 

CHITRO,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  on  the  bay  glorious  reigns  of  king  John  and  Henry  111. ; 

of  Salonicha.     It  is  the  ancient  Citium,  the  but  revived  under  Edward  I.  This  prince  wa^ 

place  where    the  mother,  wife,  and   son   of  one  of  the  most  accomplished  knii^hts  of  the 

Alexander  the  Great  were  murdered  by  Cas-  age  in  which  he  flourished,  and  both  delighted 

sander.     Lat.  40.  20  N.     Lon.  22.  35  E.  and  excelled  in  feats  of  chivalry.     As  a  proof 

CHl'TTERLINGS.  9,  (from  tchyterlingh,  of  this,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  allege,  that  when 

Dutch.)    The  guts  ;  the  bowels.  he  was  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land  at'ter 

CHITTIM,  in  scripture  geography,  denote,  his  father's  death,  and  knew  that  his  presence 

according  to  Basnage,  the  Cuthseans,  who  in-  was  ardently  desired  in  England,  he  accepted 

habited    Susiana   near    Babylon,   and    who,  an  invitation  to  a  tournament  at  Chalons  ia 

marching  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  contributed  Burgundy,  where  he  displayed  his  skill  and 

to  the  siege  of  Tyre.     Calmet  supposes  that  valour  to  great  advantage,  and  gained  a  com- 

the  appellation  oi  Chittim  is  applied  to  the  pi cte  victory.     Edward  III.  was  no  le^s  fond 

Macedonians.     But  Bochart  thinics  the  Ro-  of  chivalry,  and  encouraged  it  both  by  his  es- 

mans  are  meant  by  Chittim.     In  Dan.  xi.  30,  ample  and  munificence.     Having  formed  the 

the  Romans  seem  meant,  for  the  Roman  am-  design  of  asserting  his  claim  to  the  crown  of 

ba»sadors  sailed  to  Egypt  in  ships  of  C^iittim.  France,  he  laboured  to  inspire  his  own  suhjectf 

To  us,  however,  it  appt^ars  probable  that  the  with  a  bold  enterprising  spirit,  and  to  entice 

term  may  include  all  Greece,  and  more  par-  as  many  valiant  foreigners  as  possible  into  his 

ticularly  the  islands  of  the  Archipela<^o,  per-  service. 

hapti  up  the  Bosphorus  ;  for  vessels  might  ob-  The  respectable  author  of  the  Letters  nn 

viously  navigate  from  thence  to  Tyre  (Isaiah,  Chivalry  and  Romance*  traces,  with  great  in- 

xxiii.  1.)  as  they  do  now  to  Egypt.  gcnuity  and  erudition,  a  strong  resemblance 

CHI'TTY.  fl.*  (from  c/it7.)  Cliildish;  like  a  between  the  manners  of  the  age  of  chivalry 

baby.  and  those  of  the  old  heroic  ages  delineated  bv 

CHI'VALROLS.  «.  (from  chimlry.)    Re-  Homer.     **  Ihere  is,"  says  he,  »•  a  remark- 

lating  to  chivalry ;  knii^htly  ;  warlike.  (Sp.)  able  correspondence  between  the  manners  of 

CHl'VALRY.  «.  (chevalerie^  French.)     1.  the  old  heroic  tin^s,  as  painted  bv  their  great 

Knighthood;  a  military  dignity  (Bacon\  2.  romancer  Homer,  and  those  whicK  are  repre- 

I'he  (qualifications  of  a  knight ;   as,  valour,  sented  to  us  in  the  modern  books  of  knighr- 

dextenty  in  arms  (Shahipeare),   3.  The  ge-  errantry."    This  is  a  fuel  of  which  no  good 

neral  system  of  knighthood  (Dryden),  4.  An  account  can  be  given,  but  by  anotlier  not  le^<< 

adventure;  an  exploit  (^'i(//ie;y).    5.  The  body  certain;  that  the  political  states  of  Greece,  in 

or  order  of  knights  (S/takspeare).  the  earliest  periods  of  its  story,  were  simiW  iu 

Chivalry,  from  ckevai^  a  horse  ;   an  ah-  many  respects  to  that  of  Europe, as  bruken  hy 

*erni,  used  to  express  the  peculiar  privi-  the  foudal  system  into  an  infinite  number  of 


CHIVALRY. 

petty  iodepeodeiit  go?eriii»ents.    See  Haul'*  their  own  womep ;  hsU  fnqh  as  tbey  goaU 

Letters  on  Chivalry,  &c.  seize  Ofion  in  the  enemy*!  quaiter  were  lawf«l 

Soiue  obTioiis  circumstances  of  agreement  prize.    Or  if,  at  any  time,  they  transgressed  in 

between  the  heroic  and  Gothic  manners  may  this  sort  at  home^  we  fanlt  was  covered  by  an 

be  worth  the  reader's  attention :  ingenioiis  fiction.    "The  offspring  was  repoled 

I.  The  military  enthusiasm  of  Ihe  barons  is  divine.    Their  greatest  heroes  were  the  frnit 

bat  of  a  yieee  with  Ihe  fanaticism  of  the  heroes,  of  goddesses  approached  b)r  mortals ;  jn«t  as  we 

Hence  tlje  same  particularity  of  description  in  hear  of  the  doughtiest  knights  being  bom  of 

thearcoants  of  battles,  wounds,  deaths,  iu  the  fairies. 

(irerk  poet,  as  in  the  Gothic  romance.  Hence  iS.  With  the  greatest  fierceness  and  savages 

that  minute  curiosity  in  the  display  of  their  ness  of  character,  tlie  utmost  generosity,  hospU 

d  esses,  arms,  and  accoutrements,     'fhe  minds  tality,  and  courtesy,  was  imputed  to  the  heroic 

of  all  men  being  occupied  with  warlike  images  a^^es.    Achilles  was  at  onc»  the  most  relentless, 

ifij  ideas,  were  much  gratified  hy  those  details  vindictive,  implacable,  and  the  friendliest  of 

which  appear  cold  and  nnaffecting  to  modern  men.    We  have  the  very  same  representation 

Rsders.  in  the  Gothic  romances.    As  in  those  lawless 

We  hear  much  of  knight-errants  encounter-  times,  dangers  and  distresses  of  all  kinds 

io{r  giants,  and  quelling  savages,  in  books  of  abounded,  there  would  be  the  same  demand 

cliiralry.   These  giants  were  oppressive  feudal  for  compassion,  gentleness,  and  generous  a(- 

lords,  and  every  lord  was  to  be  met  with,  like  tachments  to  the  nnfortunate,  those  especially 

the  giant,  in  his  strong  hold  or  castle.    Their  of  their  own  clan,  as  of  resentment,  rage,  and 

dependents  of  a  lower  form,  who  imitated  the  animosity  against  their  enemies. 

Tiolenee  of  their  superiors,  and  had  not  tlieir  7-  Again,  the  martial  games  celebrated  ia 

ostles,  hat  lurking  plac^,  were  the  savages  of  ancient  Greece,  on  great  and  solemn  occasions, 

rooiance.   The  greater  lord  was  called  a  giant  had  the  same  origin,  and  the  same  purpose,  as 

for  his  power ;  the  less,  a  savage,  for  his  hru-  the  tournaments  of  the  Gothic  warriors. 

t^Iity.  8.  Lastly,  the  passion  for  adventures,  so 

S.' Another  terror  of  the  Gothic  ages,  was  aiatnral  in  their  situation,  would  be  as  natnrally 

monsters,  dragons,  and  serpents.  Their  stories  attended  with  the  love  of  praise  and  glorv. 

were  received  in  those  days  fur  several  reasons:  Hence  the  same  encouragement,  in  the  old 

1.  From  the  voljrar  befief  of  enchantments :  Greek  and  Gothic  times,  to  panegyrists  and 

2.  From  their  befng  reported  on  the  faith  of  poets.  In  theaffairsof  religion  ana  gallantry, 
eAsteni  tradition*  by  adventurers  from  the  Holy  indeed,  the  resemblance  between  the  hero  and 
land :  3.  In  still  later  times  from  the  strange  the  knight  is  not  so  striking.  But  the  religious 
tilings  told  and  believed  on  the  discovery  of  character  of  tlie  knight  was  an  accident  of  the 
the  new  world.                                   ^  times,  and  no  proper  effect  of  his  civil  condi- 

In  all  these  respects,  Greek  antiqnity  re-  tion.    And  that  his  devotion  for  tlie  fair  sex 

Mmhles  the  Gothic.     For  what  are  Homer's  should  so  far  surpass  that  of  the  hero,  is  a  coa- 

Lafstrigons  and  Cyclops,  but  bands  of  lawless  firmation  of  the  system  here  advanced.    For 

urages,  with  each  of  them  a  giant  of  enormous  the  consideration  had  of  the  females  in  the 

tize  at  their  head  ?  And  what  are  the  Grecian  feudal  constitution,  will  of  itself  account  for 

Bacthus,  Hercules,  and  Theseus,  but  knights-  this  deference.     It  made  them  capable  of  sue* 

errant,  the  exact  counterparts  of  sir  Lancelot,  ceeding  to  fiefs,  as  well  as  the  men.  And  does 

and  Amadis  de  Gaul  ?  not  one  see,  on  the  instant,  what  respect  and 

3.  The  oppressions  which  it  was  the  glory  of  dependence  this  privilege  would  draw  upon 
tlie  knights  to  avenge,  were  frequently  carried  them  ?  - 

on,  as  we  are  told,  by  the  charms  and  enchant-  It  was  of  mighty  consequence  who  should 

loeots  of  women.     These  charms,   we  may  obtain  the  favour  of  a  rich   heiress.      And 

^appose,  are  often  matapliorical ;  as  expressing  though,  in  the  strict  feudal  times,  she  was  sup- 

ouiy  the  blandishments  of  the  sex.      Some-  posed  to  he  in  the  power  and  at  the  disposal  of 

times  they  are  taken  to  be  real,  the  ignorance  tier  superior  lord,  yet  this  rigid  state  of  things 

ofthoseai^es  acquiescing  in  such  conceits.  And  did  not  last  long.     Hence  we  find  some  dis- 

arenot  these  stories  matched  by  those  of  Ca-  tressed  damsel  was  the  spring  and  mover  of 

lypso  and  Circe,    the   enchantresses  of  the  every  knight's  adventure.     She  was  to  be  res- 

Oreek  poet  ?  cued  by  his  arms,  or  won  by  the  fame  and 

4.  Rdhbery  and  piracy  were  honourable  in  admiration  of  his  prowess.  The  plain  mean- 
both:  so  far  were  they  from  reflecting  any  d  is-  ing  of  all  which  was  this:  That  as,  in  these 
credit  on  the  ancient  or  modern  redretsers  of  turbulent  times,  a  protector  was  necessary  to 
wr&agt.  What  account  can  be  given  of  this,  the  weakness  of  the  sex,  so  the  courteous  and 
hot  that,  in  the  feudal  times,  ^nd  in  the  early  valorous  knight  was  to  approve  himself  fully 
days  of  Greece,  when  government  was  weak,  qualified  for  that  purpose. 

and  unable  to  redress  the  injuries  of  petty  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  two  poems  of 

soverngns,  jt  would  be  glorious  for  private  an-  Homer  were  intended  to  expose  the  mischiefs 

venturers  to  undertake  this  work ;  and,  if  they  and  inconveniences  arising  from  the  political 

coold  sca>mplish  it  in  no  other  Way,  to  pay  state  of  Old  Greece :  the  Iliad,  the  dissensions 

th^ib kind oydownrightplnnderand rapine?  that  naturally  spring  up  among  independent 

o.  Bastardy  was  in  credit  with  both.    They  chiefs ;  and  the  Odyssey,  the  insolence  of  their 

were  extremely  watchful  over  the  chastity  of  greater  subjects,  more  especially  when  nnre- 
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^trained  by  the  presence  of  their  sovereign,  alamine ;    hard,  never  opake  nor  9ubopakf, 

And  can  any  thing  more  exactly  resemble  the  crystallised :  easily  fusible  in  the  fire.    Oiif 

condition  of  the  feudal  times,  when,  on  oc-  species  onlv.     (irecn,  becoming  honcy-yollav<r 

casion  of  any  ^reat  enterprise,  as  that  of  the  in  a  white  heat:  one  variety  in  doubieoctan- 

crusades,  the  designs  of  tne  confederate  Chris-  gular  pyramids,  augmented  at  each  point  by 

tian  states  were  perpetually  frustrated,  or  inter-  another  triangular  pyramid ;  another  variety  in 

rupted  at  least,   by  the  dissensions  of  their  sexangular  prisms  terminating  each  side  in  a 

leaders ;  and  their  affairs  at  home  as  perpeta-  triangular    pyramid.      Found    in     Bohemia, 

ally  distressed  and  disordered  by  the  rebellious  Saxony,  ana'Franconia  ;  and  is  chiefly  used 

usurpationsof  their  greater  vassals?  Jerusalem  as  a  flux  in  iron  furnaces, 

was  to  the  European,  what  Troy  had  been  to  CHLOROSIS,  (-xxo^wff^if;  from  ^xopof,  green, 

the  (jrecian  princes.     See  Romance.  pale;    from   the  yellow  greenish   look  thow 

Chivalry,  or  Chevalry,  in  law,  a  tenure  nave  who  are  aflfected  with  it).  The  gn*en 
of  land  by  knight-service ;  whereby  the  tenant  sickness.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
was  anciently  bound  to  perform  service  in  war,  cachexia*,  and  order  iinpetigines  of  Cullen.  It 
to  the  king,  or  to  the  mesne  lord  of  whom  he  is  a  complaint  which  affects  young  females 
held  by  that  tenure.  ^  who  labour  under  a  suppression  of  the  menses. 
Chivalry  (Court  of),  a  court  formerly  It  is  characterised  by  depraved  appetite,  bad 
held  before  the  lord  high  co;istable  and  earl  digestion,  livid  paleness,  great  debility,  palpi- 
marshal  of  England  jointly,  and  having  both  tation,  and  suppressed  menstruation, 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  :  but  since  the  7'o  CHOAK.  See  Choke. 
attainder  ofStafforddukeof  Buckingham  under  CHO'COLATE.  #.  (chocolate^  Spanish.) 
Henry  VHI.  and  the  consequent  extinction  of  1.  The  cake  or  mass  made  by  grincDng  the 
the  ojiice  of  lord  high  constable,  it  has  usually,  kernel  of  the  cocoa-nut  with  other  substances 
with  respect  to  civil  matters,  been  heard  before  to  be  dissolved  in  hot  water  (Chaniben),  t. 
the  earl  marshal  only.  The  liquor  made  by  a  solution  of  chocolate  iu 

CHIUDENDO,  in  Italian  music,  to  con-  hot  water  (Arbuthnot), 

elude.  Cho'colate-house.  *.  A  house  where  com- 

CHIVE.     In  botany,  a  term  used  by  some  pany  is  entertained  with  chocolate  (7a/.). 

English  writers  for  Stamen,  which  see.  Chocolate-nut.     In  botany.     SeeTnBO- 

Chive,  is  also  a  name  sometimes  given  to  a  broma. 

apecies  of  small  onion.  Good,  unadulterated  chocolate,  ought  to  pos- 

CHLAMYS,  in  antiquity,  a  military  habit  sess  the  following  properties:  a  brown  colour 

worn  by  the  patricians  over  the  tunica.  inclininfif  to  red,  and  rather  lively  than  faint; 

CHLOEIA,  in  antiquity,  a  festival  ccle-  a  smooth  surface  not  affectc^d  by  mere  contact 

hrated  at  Athens,    in   honour  of  Ceres,   to  of  the  hand:  a  tine  and  uniform  consistence 

whom,  under  the  name  xxoij,  i.  e.  grass,  they  on  breaking  it,  without  any  granulated  parti- 

sacriflced  a  ram.  cles,  which  arise  from  the  addition  of  sutrar, 

CHLORA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  employed  by  the  manufacturer  to  conceal  still 
class octandria, order monogy Ilia.  Calyx  eight-  baser  ingredients;  lastly,  it  should  easily  melt 
leaved  ;  corol  eight-parted  ;  stigma  four-cleft ;  in  the  mouth,  and  leave  no  roughness  or  as- 
capsule  superior,  one-celled,  two-valved,  many  tringency,  but  rather  a  cooling  sensation  on 
seeded.  I"  ive  species  ;  chiefly  natives  of  Ame-  the  tongue.  This  last  quality  is  the  must  dr- 
rica,  and  the  south  of  Europe ;  but  c.  perfoliata,  cisi ve  criterion  of  genuine  chocolate. 
is  indigenous  to  the  pastures  of  our  own  coun-  Considered  as  an  article  of  diet,  chocolate  is 
try,  and  named  yellow  centaury.  a  nutritive  and,  in  general,  wholesome  food, 

CHLORANTHCS.    In  botany,  a  genus  of  well  adapted  to  the  weak  stomachs  of  invalids 

the  class  tetandria,  order  monogynia.    Calyx-  and  valetudinarians.     If  duly  prepared,  and 

less;  corol  a  three-lobed  petal  bcated  by  the  not  too  much  roasted  in  the  nuts  (which  iui- 

side  of  the  germ  ;  anthers  growing  to  the  petal ;  parts  a  dark,  rather  than  reddish,  colour  to  tlio 

berry  one-seoded.    One  species  only;  a  fleshy  cakes),  it  is  easily  dissolved  in  a  liquid  stair; 

shrub,  indigenous  to  China  and  Japan.  and,  being  quickly  assimilated  to  alimentary 

CHLOR.ASMA  (xxwfa^j«<»»  from  y^xa-fiaw,  matter,  it  is  les>  flatulent,  and  oppres.nive,  than 

to  become  green).     The  same  as  Chlorosis,  most  vegetable  dishes  of  a  viscid  and  oily  na- 

which  see.  ture.     'I'o  promote  its  dignstion,  it  ought  im>i 

CHLORIS.      In  botany,    a  genus  of  the  to  be  used  without  the  addition  of  aromatic 

class  polygamia, order monoecia,  Herm  :  calyx,  spice,  such  as  cinnamon,  cardamoms,  vaniiU* 

glume  two- valved,  two-flowered,  awned  ;  corol-  &:c. ;  which  last,  however,  must  be  sparing' U' 

less;    stamens  three;   styles  two:  seed  one.  employed,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  heating  auti 

Male:  calyx,  fflume, one-valved,  Fern,  sessile:  stimulating  of  driifrs. 

calyx,  glume  two-valved.     Five  species:  all  CHOC()-VlNE.  In  botany.  SeeSECHiiM. 

natives  of  the  West  Indies.  CilOCZIX,  a  town   of  Moldavia,  on  the 

CHLORIT   SCIHSTCS.      See  Serp£N-  confines  of  Poland,  now  in  the  possession  of 

TiNUS.  the  Russians.     Lat.  -18.  Ut  N.     Lon.  2G,  25  E. 

CHLOROCiRAXATCS.      In   oryctology,  CHODE.     The  old  preterit  of  cAiV/^. 
a  genus  of  the  class  earths,  order  siliceous:  CHOEXIX,  an  ancient  dry  measure,  con- 
consisting  of  silica,  a  lar^re  proportion  of  oxyd  taining  the  4bth  part  of  a  medimnus.  or  ii^ 
-r : —  .^^J^^  carbonat  of  Time,  with  frequently  bushels. 
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CHOBRIN<E»  a  kind  of  sea-shells,  with  convep  both  cystic  and  hepatic  bile  into  tike 

which  the  ancient  Greeks  gdve  their  suffrages,  intestinum  duodenum. 

CHOICE.  9.  Cchoix,  French.)     1.  The  act        CHO'LER.  #.  (cholera,  Latin,  from  x«'^'».) 
ofchoosini^;    election    (Dry den).      2.    The     I.  The  bile  (^o«o»).  2.  The  humonr  which 

power  of  choosing';  election  (Grew).  3.  Care  is  supposed  to  produce  irascibility  (Shak.),  3. 

IB  cboosin;^ ;  curiosity  of  distinction.    4.  The  Anger  ;  ra^e  (Prior). 

thing  chosen  (Prior).  5.  The  best  part  of  any        CHOLERA,  (:coXi5«;  from  x«^if  bile,  and 

tbin^  (Hooker).     6.  Several  things  proposed  |n0,  to  flow.)    A  genus  of  disease  ranged  by 

at  oDce,  as  objects  of  election  (Shaksp.),  Cullcn  in  the  class  neuroses,  and  order  spasmi. 

Choice,  a.  (cAoiW,  French.)     1.  Select;  of  It  consists  of  a  purging  and  vomiting  of  bile, 

eztnu>rdioary  value  (H^aUon).  2.  Chary ;  fru-  with  anxiety,  painml  gripings,  spasms  of  the 

gal;  rarefal  (Taylor).  abdominal  muscles,  and  those  of  the  thighs.^ 

CHCyiCELESS,  a.  (from  choice.)    With-  There  are  two  species  of  this  genus:  1.  Cholera 

Mt  the  power  of  choosing(£fdrmmon(/).  spontanea,   which  happens  m    hot    seasons, 

CHO'ICELY.  ad.  (from  choice,)    1.  Cnri-  without  anv  manifest  cause.     2.  Cholera  acci- 

<Hu1y ;  with  exact  choice  (Shaktpeare).    2.  dentalis,  tvljich  occurs  after  the  use  of  food 

Taloahlv ;  excellently  (H^alton),  that  di<rests  slowly,  and  irritates. 

CHCVICENESS.  s.  (from  choice.)  Nicety ;        CHO'LERICK.  a.  (cholericus,  Latin.)    L 

particular  value  (Evelyn).  Abounding  with  choler  (Dry den).  2.  Angry; 

CHOIR.  J.  (^from  cAorif«,  Latin.)     1.  An  irascible  (yfr^tfMno/).  3.  Offensive  (Aa/etVA). 
asaembly  or  band  of  sinjrers  (fVailer).  2.  The        CHO'LERICKNESS.  *.  (from  cholerick  ) 

nosers  in  divine  wor>hip  (iS7iaA:«peare).  Anger;  irascibility;  peevishness. 

Ohoiii,  that  |>art  of  the  church  where  cho-        CHOMEL  (Teter  John  Baptist),  physician 

niters  sing  in  divine  service.     It  is  separated  to  the  king  of  Prance.    He  was  born  at  Paris, 

from  the  chancel,  where  the  comumnion  is  and  died  in  1 740.     He  applied  with  great  snc- 

celtbrated ;  and,  since  the  time  of  Coastantine,  cess  to  botany,  and  wrote  a  History  of  common 

from  the  nave  of  the  church,  where  the  people  Plants,  3  vols.  176L    His  son,  John  Chomel, 

uv  placed.     Though  in  our  cathedrals  both  was  a  doctor  in  physic,  and  died  in  1765.    He 

the  people  and  the  singers  are  placed  in  the  wrote,  1.  Essai  sur  THistoire  de  la  Medecine 

choir.    The  patron  is  said  to  be  obliged  to  re-  en  France.    2.  La  Vie  de  Molin.    3.  Eloge 

p&ir  the  choir  of  a  church.  de  Duret,  1765,  4.  Lettre  sur  une  Maladie  de 

In  nunneries,  the  choir  is  a  large  4iall,  Bestiaux,  1745,  &c.  (/Fa^Arini). 


separated  from  the  church  by  a  grate.  CHOMELI  A.     In  botany,  a  genns  of  the 

CHOISI  (Francis  Timoleou  de),  a  French  class  tetrandria,  order  mono j^yuia.  Calyx  four- 

dirine,  who  went  to  Siam  in  1685  to  convert  parted;corolsalver-shaped,  four-parted;  drupe 

tbr  kiDg  of  tliat  country,  hut  returned  without  inferior,  with  a  two-celled  nut ;  stigmas  two, 

effecting  his  purpose,  and  died  in  1724,  aged  thickish.     One  species  only;   an  American 

81.    He  wrote  a  journal  of  his  voyage  to  tree  with  horizontal  branches;  leaves  opposite, 

Siim ;  a  History  of  France ;  an  Ecclesiastical  ovate,  entire,  undulate ;    peduncles  axillary, 

tiistorr;  and  other  woi  ks.  three-flowered. 

To  CHOKE.  V.  a.  (aceocan,  Saxon.)  1.  To  CHONDRILLA.     Gum-succory.      In  bo- 

niSbcate  (ff^aller).    2.  To  stop  up ;   to  ob-  tany,  a  genus  of  the  «lass  syngenesia,  order 

ttTuct  (Chapman),    3.  To  hinder  by  obstmc-  polygamia  eeqnalis.    Receptacle  naked ;  calyx 

tion  (Davies).  4.  To  suppress  (Shakspeare),  invested  with  scales ;  down  simple,  on  a  pe- 

3.  To  orerpower  (Dryaen).  dicle ;  florets  in  many  rows ;  seeds  nmricate. 

Chokb.  m.  The  tilanientous  or  capillary  part  Three  species ;  South  of  Europe  and  Egypt. 

of  an  artichoke.  CHONDROLOGY,  (chondrologia,  x<»'^f>- 

Chokk  damp,  the  name  riven  by  niiners  to  xpyia;  from  x^vS^,  a  cartilage,  and  Xoyo;,  a  dis- 

a  BoziooB  air,  occasionally  &und  in'the  bottom  course.)    A  discourse  or  treatise  on  cartilages, 

of  mines  and  pits.  It  is  probably  carbonic  acid.  CHONDROPTERIGI  A.      Chondropteri- 

^MeCaaBONic  acid.  gious  fishes    (from    Yafop,  a    cartilage,  and 

Chokb-pbar.  s.  (from  choke  and  pear.)  1.  «Tipo»,  a  wing  or  gill.)  In  zoology,  the  orjler  of 

A  rough,  harsh,  unpalatable  pear.    2.  Any  fishes  distinguished   by  cartilaginous   gills, 

sarcasm  that  stops  the  mouth  (Claris.),  See  Zoologt  and  Pisces. 

CHO'KER.  s.  (from  choke.)     I.  One  that  To  CHOOSE,  v.  a,  1  chose, !  have  chosen 

chokes  or  aalTocates  another.    2.  One  that  puts  or  chose,  (choisir,  French ;  ceofan,  Saxon.) 

aaocher  to  silence.    3.  Any  thing  that  cannot  1.  To  take  by 'way  of  preference  of  several 

be  answered.  things  offered ;  not  to  reject  (Shakspeare).  2. 

CHO'KY.  a.  (from  choke.)    That  has  the  To  take ;  not  to  refuse  (South),  3.  To  select ; 

power  of  aoffocation.  to  pick  out  of  a  number  (Job).    4.  To  elect 

C HOLA GOG  UES,  xe^^Tvya,  from  x^^^*  bile,  for  eternal  happiness, 

and  cyta^  to  drive  out.)  Medicines  which  expel  To  Choosb.  v.  n.  To  have  the  power  of 

miandant  bile.  choice  between  different  things  (Tillotson). 

CHOLE,  (x«^>i-)    The  gall  or  bile.  CHO'OSER.  s.  (from  choose.)  He  that  has 

CHOLBDOCHUS    DUCTUS,    (x«^»»H«f»  the  power  of  choosing ;  elector  (/>ray^o»). 

from  X83LI^  bile,  and  ^•x^a'oi,  to  receive,  receiv-  To  CHOP.  t;.  a,  (ceapan,  Saxon.)     1.  To 

ingor  retaininr  the  gall.)    Ductus  communis  purchase,  generally  by  way  of  truck  ;  to  give 

cl^ledocbiu.  The  conoxnon  biliary  duct,  which  one  thing  for  anotfier  (Bacon).  2.  To  put  one 

VOL.  IH.  L 
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tliiiiLT  ill  tli«*  pl;u'c  of  jinotlier.    3,  Ti>  bandy  ;  any  otiior  elastic  soiinding^  chord  whatever,  it 

tt)  Jiltcrratc  ( Hfcon).  returns  ;i  continuinir  •''ound.     This,  till  of  late, 

l\t  rnui*.  r.  (t.  (/ii/p/K'Hf   Dutch,  crntper^  \v:is  CDnsidered  us  one  siiiiple  uniform  tone;  but 

Frr'icli.)      I.  To  n\t  with  a  quirk  blow  (»S7/.),  all  nmsicians  now  confess*,  that  instead  of  oiie 

*J.  To  (li'\dur('au;'rly  (/>r//f^ /<).  3.  To  mince  ;  tone,  it  actually  returns  four  tones,  and  that 

to  cut  into  siu;il!  j)icrcs  (Locke).     4.  To  break  constantly.    Tbe  notes  are,  besides  tlie  funda- 

into  chinks  {Shnkspcarc).  mental  tone,  an  octave  above,  a  twelfth  ahove^ 

7'o  Cnoi».  V.  ;/.  \.  To  do  any  thing"  with  a  and  a  seventeenth.  One  of  tlie  bass-notes  of 
quiik  nM)tion  (liacon).  2.  To  catch  with  the  an  harpsichord  has  been  dissected  in  tliis  man- 
mouth  (/y'/:,.s7;Y/;/i'-<').  3.  To  light  or  happen  n«'r  by  Kameau,  and  the  actual  existence  of 
upon  a  tliini:-  suddenly.  these  tones  proved  bt'vond  a  possibility  of  bein^ 

I'lior.  x.  (tVom  the  verb.)    1.  A  piece  cliop-  controverted.     See  Generator. 

ped  oir  illaron),     2.  A   Miiall   piece  of  meat  y^^  ^^•,„-^/^.  ^  ,./^^,.,/  y^  |j  ,-,,  ^/^,.  ,^,^,;  ^,-,^^/^  „^. 
(hjnir\    3   A  crack,  or  cleft  (/Mro^/).  ner,  sous  to  t'MbU  aU  the  original  concord* 

CnO'lMiOl   Sh:.  .V.  {rhop  :md   house.)     A  '  r     F     1) 

mean   h»»u<;c  of  cntcrt:iinui»nt  (Sjicltilor).  ^  k.      Vj     li 

I'liO'PlX.  .y.  (French.)   1.  A  French  liquid  •  ill  i 

measure,  contaiuiuir   neailv    a   pint  of   Win-         Divide  the  jriven  line  into  two  equal  parts  at 

Chester.  2.  A  term  used  in  Scotland  for  a  quart  C  ;  rbt'n  snhdivi.le  the  part  TB  equally  in  two 

of  wine  incisure.  '»t    D,  and   airain   the  ])art  ('D  into  two  equal 

Cn()'lM'l\(i.    part.    a.    An    epithet    fre-  pints  at  K.    Here  AC  to  A H  is  an  octave  ;  AC 

qnenty  applied  to  infants,  by  way  ot  commend-  to  A  D  a  tif'th  ;  A  D  to  A  W  a  fourth  ;  AC  to  A  K 

alion,  *  a  ureattr  tbirtl,  antl  A  IC  to  AD  a  less  third  ;  AE 

Cno'iMMNG-nLOCK.   s.    (rhop    and    Unck.)  to  KB  a  ureater  sixth,  and   AEtoABaless 

A  loV  of  W(»od,  on  which  any  thinir  is  laid  to  sixth.    Malcolm's  Treatise  of  Music,  ch,  6.  sec. 

be  cut  i!»  pieces  (.'y'f/r/i^/ic)).'  ^  3.     See  Monochord. 

Cho'i'Imxc-knife.  .v.  a   knife  with  which  To  fiudf  hen  umhcr  of  vibrations  made  hy  a 

rooks  uufM  .'  their  meat  (>/.//.///).  inusil  al  chord  or  strini:  in  a  given  time;  havinif 

IHO'l'rV.  a.  (iiou\  chop.)   Full  of  holes,  driven  its  wei<r!it,  lenitb,  and  tension.     Let/ 

clefts,  or  cracks  (Sh'.'kspt.nr).  be  the  lenirth  t»f  the  chord  in  feet,  1  its  weikjbt, 

CHOIVS.  .V.  (tVuni  c/.w;av.)     I.  TUo  moiith  of  ^^^  rather  a  small   wciffht   fixed    to  tbe  niidaie 

aheasi  ( ///.'.v/.v/,--  ).     2.  The  n)o;nli  ot  any  j^,,,|  ^.^j,,^^]  j,,  ,1,.^^  .^f  \l^.  wliole  chord,  and  «? 

thinoi^  ''imiliar  laii^uanc.  ^Uv  tension,  <»ra  weiobt  bv  which  tbe  chord  is 

ClIliiJAMl  M,  in  anti.i:nty.  was  used  to  j,t,oiched.  J  hen  sliall  the  ti:Me  of  one  vibra- 
denole  tin   tuieral  ot   a  V"iinu  unmarried  wo-  / 

"'•»"•  .  t\>\\  be  exprosM'd  bv   V  \' j   i^^,    and    consc- 

(  lIORAiil  S,  in   antinu'tv,   he    who    had  ,       .  ,     '    ,'    .,    "?'  i 

,  ,  .-.1        1    •  1  1      •  ouenilv  tfic   numl>er  oj   vibrations  per  second 

the  suuermit  ntii'ure  o!  tiu  »Ii«-rU'^,  >\-hn-j-  ti'is:-  ^  •  .,..  ■ 

Di'ss  It  w:is  t()  t.ike  <-;.u- thc\ n't^iTN  e»l  ttie  n.i.'S  •  i    »        ,     /■ — "-    /-tt    ,*      *      r  •       \ 

...  ,  .•       •    1  »i  ,         .1  i"*  fjuil   to   ^\^      /       (liutton^jt  Exerciffs). 

t>l  t'K- inuM.',  ail'!    pcilwiiiM  tl  their   p. iris  with  ,    .  ^     .    .      ** 

decoVuiu  K'.jiiT   iiitorm'^i   us,   that  he  lound    tlie  ch<«rd, 

niO'KAL,  a.    Chom    r//,>   r.r,    Latin)     1.  »'"'vin--  :{*»-J  vihr.;tioM5   in   a  second,  to   beat 

Helon-iniT  to  or  cou'i^>vinT  a  choir  or  c  ..uvrt  nn's.ni  wn!i  tlie  key  mlled  a  in    instrumen's, 

(Mi'tunY     *J.  Sin  -'U  in  aclH.'r  (. /.rA7o^/).  tl':«'    »s,  an  octave   ;iiid    six'h   u>aj»r  above  the 

CHOK  \XAN,  \ti.e   arr'rMl    H.clria),   the  ^''-.'Mt'   m    our  h.rp^rhords  or  viohmft-llov 

nu»st  ijonhrrn  {>rovuu-.>  i»f  lV.s:a.  in  Asia.  ^  oM>c(|ucntly  the  note  C,  bcmcr  toflas  3  u,  U), 

Cl!t»K\/lN,    in    scvi;.'uiv    -e.     r.q.I.v.    a  >viil  inaue  1 1^  vihr.it;ons  in  one  second.     And 

toup  of  IM.s'-.ne,  Kin-   between  C  apcrnaum  »'"'  bii^hc^t  C,  or  c"M)ri!ic  four  octaves  above 

and  Inthsauia,  and  al>uul  two  mile^  Iron:  the  ^^'^*  lowe.^t  c,  will  yihrate    l^^^^   times  in  one 

f^,,jj„.,.  secofiil  «>t  tiiiie.      Eiler  su;)po>es  the  limits  of 

CI!(>IU>,   or   ioRP.    primanlv    denotes    a  ii:»' bnnian  ear  to    e,  with   respect  to  jfravity, 

slcndrrioiu- or  threail:bcini:t..rnied  of  ryi.,r</(7,  two..rt;tves  lower  ih.triC;  and  with  respect  lo 

and  that  t:om  x:.  ■•..:»  irut,  of  whirhstriii-sare  :K-utene>s,  two  o«  t  i^es  hicber   than   c'".     Sec 

t»lten  made.  *  I.n  rcuvAL  and  A  i  rimtion. 

I  noun,  inanatomv.     S/e  ('mok!>a.  '*'»  t'-*' Mij.po^iti.n  i  hat  chords  or  string:^  are 

CnoKP,   in   utonir':rv.   a   rijiit    Im*-  drawn  |'»^r!ccl!ycl.i>tu",  !heto|lowini:proporliou>  hav^ 

fr.un  one  |a.!  ot  an  arch  oi"  a  c.ule  toara  iher.  »  ■*' n  deoucci  maiMeu.aMc.illy.    l.lf  ibe  Wxt^\h 

Hence,  cnoju  ..t  ai.  arch,  is  aright  U.c  joinim:  ^''  ^^''^  '''"'"'   '"''*  ^^'*'  ^»'«''''f'i.'  ^•'r<'»*   be  vmvcm. 

the  e\:rrinc<  .>t  :'  it  .xvkV.,  '  '  ^  V' '*  ^"^^•'••""^'  '•t^**'  *^  "''•  ''*•  n,'..rly  a.s  tin-  spate 

(Monrs,  or   I  ..ui'S    of   mtsical   iN^r^r-  ^  -roui:!!  wircii  ttie  chord  is   henl.     2.    If  tbe 

WkNTS,  arc  v:rn--.  1  V   ihi  v. 1. rat  i.>u  of  w  hicb  h-"Ctti  of  the   strinif  and    tbe    spac-   thrrm-li 

the  sensaton  .»:    s,>   j:.I   is  expire  i,  and    by  me  ^vaich  ii  is  h»Mil  are  L^iyen,  the  intlfctin^  force 

divisuM.<  if  u  lii.h  ihe  se\t  lal  d«,,roos  of' lone  ^"^  -^  ^''^*  tension.     3.  If  the  tendiuir  force,  and 

«»e  ilctcinr.Ki  d.  ^*""  >i'a*'c  tiiroujh  wiiich  the  cb.>ni   is  benf,are 

1  lior»:s  ot  cohl  x^ire  virM  .i  ni.ich  strv»nin*r  K»*'''^  tb*"  ititiccritii:  force  is  inversely  as  the 

SOU1  il  th.in  t.oxc  .>f  Hra-N,  while  ti»e  sound  xyX  J**"^^^'  <^^  the  ci.ord.     -4.  If  iJie  diameter  of  t]»e 

sirfi  chojd^  is  ncu  h  tVc  i»lcr.  ch»»rd,  and   ibe  ten-^ion,  are  firirrn,  the  times  oi 

Jfwe  strike  liir  stnn::  of  an  harpsichord,  or  ^d^raUon  arv  as  llie  lengtb  of  tbe  chord :  on 
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vhich  principle  the  moDoehoni  18  foanded.  5.  CHOREUS,  afoot  in  the  ancient  p(>etrv% 

If  the  tensioB,  and  lenipth  of  the  chord,  he  more  commonly  called  trochee  us,  or  trochee. 

Ififem  the  time  of  rihration  is  as  the  diameter  CHORIAMbUS,   in  the  Latin  poetry,  -a 

of  the  chord.    6.  If  the  diameter,  and  li^ngth  foot  compounded  of  a  choreas,  or  trochaeus, 

of  the  chord  be  given,  the  time  of  ▼ibration  is  and  an  iambus. 

inrenely  a^  the  square  root  of  the  tension.  It  consists  of  four  syllables ;  of  which  the 

Chok'd,  in  masic,  the  union  of  two  or  more  first  and  last  are  long*,  and  the  two  middlti  ones 

KNiiMb  uttered  at  the  same  time,  and  together  short:  as  iiliolum. 

formioir  harmony.     In  practical  music,   we  CHORION,  (cAon'o;!,  X^/^'**^;  fronixop'»«to 

■a?  notice  the  escape;   because  it  always  escapes  from  the 

Fmdamental  Chords  which  consists  of  the  uterus  with  the  fetus.)  Sliagjry  chorion.   The 

Afe«  fundamental  consonances,  the  3d,  the  external  membrane  of  the  fetus  in  utcro. 

Mh, and  8th,  or  their  inversions.  CHO'RISTBR.«.(fromffAortf«.)  1.  Asinger 

Anomalous  Chord,  in  which  some  interval  in  cathedrals  ;  a  singing  boy.  2.  A  singer  in  a 

«•  inrervals  are  greater  or  less  than  the  fnnda-  concert  (Spcnner). 

■Mtal  chord.  CHOKO  FAVORITO,  in  music,  a  chorus 

Ptrftet  mnd  imperfect  Chords.      In  the  in  which  the  best  voices  and  instruments  are 

fenacr  we  have  the  third,  fifth,  and  octave,  of  employed. 

the  fbedamental  note :  in  the  latter  the  sixth  Choro  rbcitante,  in  music,  the  little 

ifsobstitated  for  the  fifth.     These  are  some-  chorus. 

tian called  direct  and  reversed.  Choro  spezzat^,  in  music,   a  composi- 

fo  Chobd.  «.  «.    To  furnish  with  strings  tion  of  two,  three,  or  more  choruses  :  the  term 

{dryden).  is  used  instead  of  tutti,  the  grand  chorus. 

CHORDA,  (yj^h,  from^oF^uw,  to  roll  up  CHORO'CiRAPHER.  *.  (x'-fi  and  y?*^.) 

Hkciciifd.)  In  surgery.  A  cord.  A  spasmodic  He  that  describes  particular  regions  or  coun- 

cvntiactioD  of  the  penis  In  the  venereal  disease,  tries. 

^('hosdeb.  CHOROGRA'PHICAL.  a.  Descriptive  of 

CfloaDA  TTMPANf,  (chordo),    A  branch  particular  regions  (Raleigh'). 

•ftheierenth  pair  of  nerves  that  passes  through  CHOROGRA'PHICALLir.  ad.   In  a  clio* 

t^triDMnum.  rographical  manner. 

CflORDiB  TEWDINiB.     The  tendinous  CHORO'GRAPHY.  s.  The  art  or  practice 

«id  cord-hke  substances  which  connect  the  of  describing  particular  regions. 

wnnt  eolomnae  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  CHOROID   MEMBRANE,    (membrana 

io  the  aaricular  valves.  choridea;  from  x^p'^^*  ^he  chorion,  and  n3o?,  re- 

CeoaoA    WiLLiaii.      The    small    fibres  semblance.)  In  anatomy.  The  second  tunic  of 

vhich  croM  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater.  theeye,l)[ing  immediately  under  the  sclerotica, 

Tlify  are  so  teroied,  because  Willis  first  de-  to  which  it  is  connected  by  vessels.    The  true 

Kribed  them.  knowledge  of  this  membrane  is  necessary  to  a 

CHOKDBB,  {ehorde,  French,  from  x^p^i*  perfect  idea«of  the  iris  and  uvea.     The  tunica 

aeord.)  A  tpasnaodic  contraction  of  the  penis  choroidea  commences  at  the  optic  nerve,  and 

tbt sometimes  attends  gononrhcea,  and  is  often  passes  forwards,  with  the  sclerotic  coat,  to  the 

Mknred  by  a  heemorrhage.  oeginning  of  the  cornea  tnihsparens,  where  it 

CHORDOSTYLLUM.  In  botany,  a  genus  adheres  very  firmly  to  the  sclerotic  membrane, 

«f  the  clasa  ciyptogamia,  order  fungi.  Fungus  by  means  of  a  cellular  membrane,  in  the  form 

tactoos  on  a  very  long,  tough,  slightly-  of  a  white  fringe,  called  the  ciliary  circle.     It 

^nched  «tem  ;  head  globular,  somewhat  de-  then  recedes  ^om  the  sclerotica  and  cornea 

odootts,  bearing'  the  seeds.     Five  species  of  and  ciliary  circle  directlpr  downwards  and  in- 

ttii  fongos.                                    ,  wards,  forming  a  round  disk,  which  is  variously 

i^HOKBA  SANCTI  VI TI,  (chorea  x«p»u; ;  coloured  ;  hence  blue,  black  eyes,  &c.     Thi's 

^  X^f)  A  chorus,  which  of  old  accompanied  coloured  portion,  reflected  inwards,  is  termed 

<ludng.  It  is  called  St.  Vitus's  dance,  because  the  iris,  and  its  posterior  surface  is  termed  uvea. 

»»e  devotees  of  St.  Vitus  exercised  themselVes  The  choroid  membrane  is  highly  vascular,  and 

^\Mi%  in  dancing,  that  their  intellects  were  its  external  vessels  are  disposed  like  stars,  and 

jiisonlered,  and  could  only  be  restored  by  danc-  termed  versa  vorticosa.     I'hc  internal  snrfiice 

iBjarain  at  the  anniversary  of  St.  Vitus.)  St.  of  this  membrane  is  cuvcred  with  a  blaok  pig- 

yitass  dance.      Convulsive  motions  of  the  ment,  called  the  pigment  of  the  choroid  mem- 

Is&bt,  as  if  the  person  were  dancing.     It  is  a  brane.    See  An  atom  r. 

^oM  of  diseases  arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  Choroid  plexus.     Plexus  choroidea.     A 

cliM  aeoroses,  and  order  spasmi.  plexus  of  blood-vessels,  situated  in  the  lateral 

CflOREPISC'OPUS,    an    officer   in   the  ventricles  of  the  brain.     See  Anatomy. 

ttdrat  charcb,    about  whose- function   the  CHO'RUS.^.CcAoru^,  Latin.)  f.  A  number 

^wraed  are  extremely  divided.      The  word  of  singers ;  a  concert  (Dryden).    2.  The  per- 

^smf%  from  x<*T>f»  *  region  or  little  country,  sons  who  are  supposed  to  behold  what  passes 

«>d  •tirMcsi,  a  bishop  or  overseer.     The  cho-  in  the  acts  of  a  tragedy,  and  sing  their  seiiti- 

f^aeopi  were   most   probably  suflTragan    or  ments  between  the  acts  (j$/<flAr«/3ea/'e).  3.  The 

mal  bishops,  faoldhig  a  middle  rank  between  songs  between  the  acts  of  a  tragedy.  4.  Versus  of 

bishops  and  presbyters.  a  song  in  which  the  company  joins  the  singer. 

L  2 
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Chorus,  in  dramatic  poetry,  is  briefly  dc-  to  them  all  his  effects  hy  the  following*  ccre- 

scribcd  under  the  second  and  third  meaninii^s  mony.     He  goes  into  his  house,  and  taking  in 

of  the  word.     Trapedy  in  its  oriifin  was  no  his  liand  a  small  quantity  of  dut>t  from  each  of 

more  than  a  single  chorus,  wlio  trod  the  stage  the  four  co'*ners,  he  returns  to  the  door,  and 

alone,  sinf^lntr  hymns  in  honour  ot  liacchus.  with  his  face  inwards  tlirows  the  dr.st  writh  hi.< 

Thospis,  to  relieve  the  chorus,  added  an  actor,  loft  hand  over  his  shoulders  upon  hi^  rearestof 

who  rehearsed  tlic  adventures  of  some  of  their  kin.     Which  ihmif,  he  strips  to  h's  shirt;  and 

heroes  ;  /Eschylus,  finding  a  single  person  too  coining  out  with  a  pole  in  his  hand,  jumps  over 

dry  an  entertainment,  added  a  second.      At  the   hedge.      His   relations,   whetiier  one  or 

leuiTth,  however,  the  chorus  became  inserted  several,  are  upon  this  obliged  to  pay  off  the 

ami  incorporated  into  the  action.     Sometimes  composition  for  the  murder.    And  if  the»e  (or 

it  was  to  speak ;  and  then  their  chief,  whom  any  one  of  them)  are  not  able  to  pay,  iterum 

they  called  coryphieus«  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  super  ilium  chrenecruda  qui  pauperior  est,  jac- 

rest :  the  singing  was  performed  hy  the  whole  tat,  et  ille  totum  legem  componat. 
company;  so  that  when  the  coryphaeus  struck         CHRISM,  (from  ^j»x-,  1  anoint).     Oil  con- 

into  a  song,   the  chorus  immediately  joined  secrated  by  the  bishop,  and  used  in  the  Kou)i>h 

him.  and  (ireek  churches,  in  the  administration  of 

The  chorus  sometimes  also  joined  the  actors  baptism,  confirmation,  ordination,  and  extreme 

in  the  course  of  the  representation,  with  their  unction,  which  is  prepared  on  Holy  Thursday 

plaints  and  lamentations  on  account  of  any  un-  with  much  ceremony.     In  Spain  it  was  an- 

happv  accidents  that  befel  them  :  hut  the  pro-  ciently  the  custom  for  the  bishop  to  take  one- 

per  function,   and  that  for  which  it  seemed  third  of  a  sol  for  the  chrism  distributed  to  each 

chiefly  retained,  was  to  show  the  intervals  of  church,  on  account  of  the  balsam  that  entered 

the  acts.     While  the  actors  were  behind  the  its  composition. 

scenes,  the  chorus  engaged  the  spectators;  their         Du-Cange  observes,  there  are  two  kinds  of 

songs  usually  turned  on  what  was  exhibited,  chrism;  the  one  prepared  of  oil  and  balsam, 

and  were  not  to  contain  anything  but  what  used  in  baptism,  confirmation,  and  ordination ; 

was  suited  to  the  subject,  and  had  a  natural  the  other  of  oil  alone,  consecrated  by  the  bishop, 

connection  with   it;  so  that  the  chorus  con-  used  ancientlv  for  the  catechumens,  and  still  ia 

currt'd  with  the  actors  for  advancing  the  action,  extreme  unction. 

In  our  modern  tragedies  the   chorus  is  laid  CHlilSOM,   Chrismale,    was    anciently 

aside,  and  the  orchestra  supply  its  place.  the  face-cloth  or  piece  of  lineu  laid  over  the 

Ciiouus,   that  part   of  a  piece   of   music  child's  head  when  it  was  baptised.     Whence, 

where  the  voices  and  instruments  all  perform  in  our  bills  of  mortality,  children  who  die  in 

together,  which  is  commonly  at  the  conclu-  the  month  are  called  chrisoms.     The  time  be- 

sion.  tween  the  child's  birth  and  baptism  was  also 

CHOSE.  The  preter  tense  of  c/too*c.  call  chrisomus. 

CHO'SRX,     I'he  part.  pass,  oi choose,  CHIIIST,  an  appellation  synonymous  with 

CHOC<iH.  8,  (ceo,  Saxon.)    A  bird  which  Messiah,  usually  added  to  Jesus;  and,  tog:ether 

frequents  the  rocks  by  the  sea.     See  CoRVUS  therewith,  denominating  the  Saviour  of  the 

MONEDULA.  world.     (Scc  CHRISTIANITY  and  Messiah). 

Shakspeare  mentions  the  chousfh,  in  his  cele-  The  word  yfir^*  signifies  anointed,  from  -j^p.*, 

brated  description  of  Dover  cliff;  inunsro^  I  anoint.     Sometimes  the  word  Christ 

.,  m  1     I        I      ^1    .      •       .1  is  used  sinfflvt  by  way  of  antonomasis,  to  de- 

♦*  Ihe   crows  and  choughs  that  wiuff  the  .,  »        _        '^  .'*.  f. .«. /^^  i    „- ««  ,«^:-,»^j 

....  ^  °  note  a  person  sent  tiom  uod,  as  an  anointea 

midway  air,  prophet,  king,  or  priest. 

Shew  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles.  ^  ^^,„/^.^  (Order  of),  a  military  order,  found- 

CHOCLE.  *.  The  crop  of  a  bird  (^Broirn).  ed  hy  Dionysius  I.  king  of  Portugal,  to  animate 

To  CHOCSE.   V.   a.    To   cheat;  to   trick  his  nobles  against  the  Moors  '^  The  arms  of 

(^Stcifi).  this  order  are  gules,  a  patriarchal  cross,  charg- 

Chou8E.«.  1.  A  bubble  ;  atool(//»/rfi^rajf).  ed  with  another  of  cross  argent :  they  had  their 

2.  A  trick  or  sham.  residence  at  first  at  C-astromarin ;  afterwardf 

CHIIEMMTZ,   the  principal  mine  town  they  removed  to  the  city  of  Thomar,  as  l)ein^ 

in  ('[iper  Hungary.  It  belongs  to  the  house  of  nearer  to  the  Moors  of  Andalusia  and  E^tre- 

Austria.     Lat.'  4H.  59  \.  Lon.  1i>.  27  E.  madura. 

CHKENECRUHA,  a  term  occurring  in  Christ  is  also  the  name  of  a  military  order 
writers  of  the  middle  age,  and  expressing  a  in  Livonia,  instituted  in  1205  by  Albert  bishop 
custom  of  those  times,  but  its  sio^nitication  is  of  Riga.  The  end  of  this  institution  was  to 
doubtful.'  It  is  mentioned  in  Lege  Salica,  defend  the  new  Christians,  who  were  converted 
Tit.  HI.  which  says,  he  who  kills  a  man,  and  every  day  in  Livonia,  but  were  persecated  by 
hath  not  wherewithal  to  satisfy  the  law,  or  pay  the  heathens.  They  wore  on  their  cloaks  a 
the  fine,  makes  oath  that  he  has  delivered  np  sword  with  a  cross  over  it,  whence  they  were 
every  thing  he  was  possessed  of;  the  truth  of  also  denominated  brothers  of  the  sword, 
which  must  be  confirmed  by  the  oaths  of  Christ  Church,  formerly  called  Twin- 
twelve  other  persons.  Then  he  invites  his  ham  Bourn,  a  town  of  Hampshire,  with  a 
next  relations  by  the  father's  side  to  pay  off  the  market  on  Mondays.  It  sends  two  members  tu 
remainder  of  the  fine,  having  first  made  over  parliament.     Lat.  50.  45  N.  Lon.  1.  46  W. 
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TtfCHRFSTEN.  v.  a,  (cliriipcnian,  Sax.)  that  of  Tasso;  Paradise  Lost,  that  of  Miltoo;  an 

).  To  baptise ;  to  initiate  into  Christianity  by  Essay  upon  the  Subject  of  j^Iiracles,  to  be  the  work 

watPT.     2.  To  name ;  to  denominate  (Burnet),  of  Hume ;  and  a  Refutation   of  ihat  Essay,  the  per- 

CHRFSTEXDOM.    *.  (from   ChrUt  and  ^*>"n»n<^e  of  Campbell.    Do  any  inquire,  Whether 

ifcflw.)     The  collective    body    of  chri»tianity  ^^  sacred  pages  have  not  been   greatly  corrupted? 

iU^okerS  I  answer,  They  have  not  been  greatly  corrupted;  as 

CHRl'STENING.».(fromcAW./w.)  The  ^^"  ^^  •,7"'!r  "^r*!  *"'•**'  """"".P't 

r  ^i    c    ^  •    "^  ^'      •   ^      i_  •  v     •..  8na  an  appeal  to   the  earliest  versions  nnd  ancient 

cwoiooy  of  the  first  initiation  into  Christianity  f,ti,,„  .  r^ m;,ny  corroborating  circumstances  plead 

i^tJo-iVori^i  AT^T          r  I    '    '             T      X      A  in  favour  of  the  Gospel,  that  I   must  either  disturb 

LHKI'hTIAIV.  9,   {chruttanus,  Lat.)     A  ai|  records,  or  continue   to    admit    the  authenticity 

prafessor  of  the  religion  of  Christ  ('/*t7/o^«oii).  of  those  which   display  the  duty  and    hopes  of  a 

CuKi'sTiAN.  a.  Professing'  the  religion  of  Christian."                     ' 

Okfxit  (Shak*p€are).  In  reasoning  upon  the  truth  of  Christianity  we 

Crri'stian-namb.  9,  The  name  given  at  nisy  sppeal  to  its  internal  evidence,  and  combining 

the  font,  distinct  from  the  gentilitious  name  or  the    doctrine   and   precepts    of    the    system,    infer 

soroame.  ^^^^   them  the  vslidity  of  the  system  itself.    The 

Christian  king  (Most),  one  of  the  titles  «"^y    triumphs    of    this   religion   furnish    another 

by  which  the   kings  of  France  were  distin-  P^^*''^"^  argument  in  its  support:  especially  if  it 

fished.     The   French  antiquaries   trace  the  ^f  T'"^^^    I  '  "*  n  '  estimation  of  the  world 

L^^.    ^»i'              11  *•               *     4»                «i  't  was  neither  honourable,   profitable,    nor  popular. 

origin  of  this  appellation  up  to  (Gregory     he  ^nder   every  disadvanta^S,    and   struggling^  Snder 

Grra^  who,  writing  a  letter  to  Charles  Martel,  i,,^  ,„^,^  jg„ible  persecu^on,  it  flourished,  and  has 

ocrasionally  gave   him  that  title,  which   his  maintained    its    ground   for    nearly    two     thousand 

sarcesaors  afterwards  retained.  years.     Another   argument    for    the    truth    of  the 

Christian   religion,  or   Christianity,  Christian  religion  arises  from    the    completion    of 

Ast  iDfttrtuted  by  Jesus  Christ,  comprehending  doc-  prophecies,    of   which    some    preceded    Jesus,    and 

trioes    of   faith,    and     rules     of    practice,    all    of  were  accomplished  in  him,  and  others  were   uttered 

v^ifi  are    cooUined    in  the  New  Testament,   and  by   him,    and  came  to  pass  during  his  life;  such 

tn  dnigned   to    recover   mankind    from   ignorance  were   the  treachery   of  Judas,    and    the  cowardice 

sfid  rice,  from  guilt  and  death,  to  true  knowledge  and  meanness    of    Peter :    or  within  a  few  years 

sad  virtue*    to  the  divine    favour    and  everiasting  after  his  crucifixion ;  of  this  kind  was   the  memo- 

kfe.      lu    aptitude    to    this    end,     its     conformity  rable  destruction   of  Jerusalem.      Tiie  character  of 

to  ffMon,  and   to   the  stole  of  man,  the  .sublimity  Christ,    and    the  miracles  which    he  wrought,   are 

aid  excelleDce  of  its  doctrines,  the  equally  vener-  evidences  of  the  divinity  of  his  mission.     On  these 

^le  aad  lovely  character  of  its  author,   the  purity  grounds  if  the  question  be  put  ^*  M^'hy  are  you  a 

of  its   precepts,    its  benign   tendency    and    salutary  Christian  ?"  the  answer  has  been  given  by  a  good 

«fi%ts»  coocur  with  the  external  evidence  of  pro-  writer,  from  whom  we  shall  trsnscribe  it.     **•  Not  be- 

F^ecy,   and  miracles,  to  estnblish  its  divine  origin  cause  I  was  born  in  a  Christian  country,  and   edu- 

tad   truth.      The    name  Christian  was  first  given  cated  in   Christian  principles;    not  because   1  find 

St  Aatioch,  in  the  year  4^,  to  such   as  believed  in  the  illustrious    Bacon,  Boyle,  Locke,    Clarke,   and 

Christ,  at  we  read  in  the  Acts;  till  that  time  they  Newton,    among    the    professors  and  defenders    of 

were    railed  disciples.     Hence  the  system  itself  is  Christianity;  nor  merely  because  the  system  itself 

caPed  Christianity.     The  foundation  of  a  Christianas  is    so    admirably    calculated    to    mend  '  and     exalt 

futh  aad  practice,  his  uUimate,  and,  in  truth,  his  human    nature;    but  because  the  evidence  acconi- 

oaly  appeal,  must  be  to  the  facts,  the  doctrines,  and  panylng  the  Gospel  has  con\'inced  me  of  its  truth, 

the    precepU   of  the    scriptures,    particularly  those  llie    secondary    causes,    assigned     by    unbelievers^ 

cf  the   New   Testament.    Other  formularies,  other  do  not,  in  my  Judgment,  account  for  the  rise,  pro- 

csB&snons    of  faith,   from    whatever   motives  die  gress,  and  early  triumphs  of  the  Christian  religion, 

tated,     and    from    whatever    reasons   recommended,  Upon  the  principles    of   scepticism,  I   perceive  an 

Aouid  ever  be  regarded    with    a    suspicious    eye;  .effect    withuut    an    adequate    cause,      1    therefore 

Vmu    by    laying  stress  upon  what    is    human,    we  stand  acquitted  to   my  own   reason,  though   I  con- 

afcoidd    €>Tcrlook  that    which    comes    recommended  tinue  to  believe  snd   profess  the  religion   of  Jesus 

ttpoQ  (firioe  authority.     The  careful   reader  of  the  Christ.     Arguing  from  effects  to  causes,  I  think  I 

Hew    Testament   will    find  a  detail   of  instructions  have  philosophy  on  my   side.     And    reduced  to  a 

fnmu  of  wonders  performed,  and  of  future  events  choice   of  difficulties,  1  encounter  not  so  many  in 

I.     He  will  also  be  struck  with   a  very  par.  admitting  the  miracles  ascribed  to  the  Sanour,  as  in 

aeeoimt  of  the  sufferings,    death,    resurrec-  the    arbitrary   suppositions  and    conjectures    of  his 

sd    ascension    of  Jesus   the   founder.     The  enemies.                                        ^ 

eootiioing  these  things  appears  to  be  fairly  '*  That  there  once  existed  such  a  person  as  Jesus 

writtai,  and  to  carry  with  it  as  subsUntial  proofs  Christ ;  that  he  appeared  in  Judea  in  the  reign   of 

of  Ha  aatbeaticity  as  any  history  that  has  gained  Tiberius;    that  he  tought  a  system  of  morals  su- 

i&  the  world.     Is  the  Christian  called  upon  pertor    to    any   inculcated    in  the  Jewish  schools; 


fer  the  reason  why  he  believes  in  the  ontiquity  of  that    he    was    crucified    at    Jerusalem ;    and    that 

tbe  wntiogs  of  the  New  Testament  ?  he  may  reply,  Pontius  Pilate  was  the  Roman  governor  by  whose 

**  For  tbe  saOM*  reason  that  I  believe  the  antiquity  sentence  he  was  condemned  and  executed,  are  facts 

flf  Viff^iTs  Poems,  Csesar's  Commentaries,  or  Sal-  which  no  one  can  reasonably  call  in  question.     The 

hjst's    Karratiotts:    and     that    is,    the    concurring  most    inveterate  Deists   admit  them    without  diffi- 

of  all  intervening  ages.      Do  any  ask,  culty :    and,    indeed,    to  dispute  these  facts  would 


Why  I  believe  that  the  several  books  were  written  be  giving  the  lie  to  all  history.  As  well  might  we 
by  tbe  persons  whose  names  they  bear?  I  answer,  deny  the  existence  of  Cicero,  as  that  of  a  person 
For  the  same  reason  that  I  believe  the  Oeorgics  to  by  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  with  equal  pro- 
be tbe  production  of  Virgil;  Jerusalem  Delivered  priety  might  we  call  in  question  the    orations    of 
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the  former,    as    the  discourses  of  the  latter.     We  of  a  religion   in   the  history  of  mankiod,  whidi  ts 

are   morally  certain  that  the    one    entertained    the  totally    unconnected    with    all    human    poHcy    and 

Romans    with    his   eloquence,    and    that   the   other  government,   and   therefore  totally    unccnducire  to 

enlightened  the  Jews  with   his  wisdom.     But   it  is  any   worldly   purpose  whatever.     AH  other,   Maho* 

unnecessary   to    labour    these    points,   because   they  met,  Numa,  and  even  Moses  himself,  Uended  their 

are    generally    conceded.     They    who  afllecl   to  de  religious  institutions  with   their  civil,  and  bj  th«a 

spise  the  evangelists  and  apostles   profess  to   revc-  obtained  dominion  over  their  respective  people;  but 

rence  Tacitus,    Suetonius,    and   Pliny.      And  these  Christ  neither  aimed  at,  nor  would  accept  of  aaj  such 

eminent    Romans   bear   testimony   to    several  parti,  power;  he  rejected  every  object,  which  all  other  men 

culars  which  relate  to  the   person  of  Jesus  Ciirist,  pursue,  and  made  choice  of  all  those  which  oibcrs  fljr 

his  influence  as  the  foun(L>r  of  a  sect,  and   his  cru-  from,  and  are  afraid  of.     No  other  ever  made  his  ovn 

cifixion.      From    a   deference  to   human   authority,  sufferings  and  death  a  requisite  part  of  bis  origind 

all   therefore    acknowledge    that    the    Christian   re-  plan,  essential   to  his  mission,  and  necessary  to  ibe 
ligioo    derived    its    name  from  Jesus  Christ.     And.    salvation  of  hi.s  followers. 

many  among  the  Deists   are  so  Just  to   its  merits,  3.  Before    the   appearance    of  Christianity  there 

as    to    admit    that    he     taught    better   than    Con-  existed    nothing  like  religion    on    the  face    of  the 

fuctus,     and    practised    better     than     Socrates     or  earth,  the  Jewish  only  excepted :  all  other  naiioni 

Plato.  were  immersed  in  the  grossest  idolatry,  which  btd 

"  To  come  then  to  the  question :  Why  are  you  little  or  no  connexion  with  morality,  except  to 
a  Christian?  I  answer,  because  the  Christian  re-  corrupt  it  by  the  infamous  examples  of  thar  imagiaair 
ligion  carries  with  it  internal  marks  of  its  truth;  deities.  They  all  worshipped  a  multiplicity  of 
because  not  only  without  the  aid,  but  in  opposition  to  gods  and  demons,  whose  favour  they  courted  hjr 
the  civil  authority,  in  opposition  to  the  wit,  the  impious,  obscene,  and  ridiculous  ceremonies,  and 
argument,  and  violence  of  its  enemies,  it  made  its  whose  angir  they  endeavoured  to  appease  by  the 
way,  and  gained  an  establishment  in  the  world;  be-  most  abominable  cruelties.  In  the  politest  ages  of 
cause  it  exhibits  the  accon.plishment  of  some  prophe-  the  politest  nations  in  the  world,  at  a  time 
cies,  and  presents  others  which  have  been  since  ful-  when  Greece  and  Rome  had  carried  ike  arts  of 
filled ;  and  because  its  author  displayed  an  example,  oratory,  poetry,  history,  architecture  and  sci^p- 
and  performed  works  which  bespeak  not  merely  a  ture  to  the  highest  perfection,  and  made  no  ia- 
sufHrrior,  but  a  divine,  character.  Upon  these  several  considct-able  advai.ces  in  those  of  mathematics, 
facts  I  ground  my  belief  as  a  Christian :  and  till  the  natural  and  even  moral  philosophy,  in  religious 
evidence  on  which  they  rc^t  can  be  invalidated  by  knowledge  tliey  had  made  none  at  all  ;  a  stroag 
counter  evidence,  I  must  retain  my  principles  and  presumpiion  that  the  nohl.st  efforts  of  the  mii^ 
my  profession.^*  See  farther  in  continuance  of  this  of  man,  unassiited  by  revelation,  were  unequal  u> 
train  of  argumentation  an  admirable  little  paniphlet,  the  task.  Tht^y  sometimes  talked  of  virtue  cany- 
entitled,  *'An  Answer  to  the  Question,  Why  are  ing  men  to  heaven  and  placing  them  amongst  Uie 
you  a  Christian  ?"  by  Dr.  John  Clarke,  of  Boston,  gods;  but  by  this  virtue  they  meant  only  the  in. 
America;  published  in  England  by  Dr.  Toulmin  of  vcntion  of  arts,  or  feats  of  arms:  for  with  then 
Taunton  in  IJi^T,  and  sold  by  Johnson,  St.  PauKs  heaven  was  open  only  to  legislators  and  conquerors, 
Chuivh-yard.  the  civilizers  or  destroyers  of  mankind.     This  wss. 

The  late  Soamc  Jenyns,  in  his  View  of  the   In.  then,  the  summit   of  religion  in   the  most  polished 

ternal    Evidence    of  the   Cliristian    Religion,  under-  nations    in    the  world,    and  even    this  was  coofioed 

takes  to  shew  that   from    the    New    Testament  may  to  a  few  philosophers,  prodigies  of  genius  and  Uter- 

be   collected    rot    only    doctrines    of    religion,    but  aturc,    who  were  littk  attended   to  and    less  usder- 

also  a  system  of  ethics,  in   which  every    moral   pre-  stood,  by    the  generality  of  mankind  in   their  ova 

cept    founiled    on    rtason    is    carried    to    a    higher  countries;    whilst   all   the  rest     were     involved    is 

decree   of  purity    and    perfection    tian    ever   belore  one   common  cloud    of  ignorance  and  superstitioiu 

— tliut  every  moral    pncept    founded  on   false   prin-  At    this   time     Christianity    broke     forth     from   the 

ciplcs   is    totally   omitted, —  and   many   new  precepts  east  like   a   rising    sun,  and   dispelled  this  uni^'ctsal 

added    peculiarly    corro.vpomiing    with    the    new   ob-  darkness. 

Ject  of  this  religion, — that  such  a  system  of  re-  4.  Christianity  has  taught  doctrines  as  incoi^ 
ligion  and  nioi  nliiy  could  not  possibly  have  been  ceivable  to  the  wisest  of  mankind  antecedent  to  its 
the  work  of  any  man,  or  .^et  of  men,  and  that  appearance,  as  the  Newtonian  system  is  at  this  day  to 
therefore  it  must  undoubtedly  have  been  effected  the  most  ignorant  tribes  of  savages  in  the  wilds  of 
by  the  interposiiiun  of  Divine  Power.  This  work,  America;  doctrines  which  human  reaeon  never  coukl 
though  not  in  all  rcspicts  free  from  objection,  have  discovered,  but  which,  when  discovered,  coin- 
abounds  with  valuable;  reniaik?:;  anmng  which  we  cide  with  and  are  coufiimed  by  it;  and  vbch, 
think  the  following  d. serve  the  attention  of  the  thou^^h  beyond  the  reach  of  all  the  learning  sod 
reader:  penetration    of    Plato,    Aristotle,    and     Cicero,  are 

1.  In  all  former  religions,  the  good  of  the  present  now  clearly  laid  optn   to  the   eye  of  every  peasant 

life  w.is  proposed  as  the  liist  ol'ject ;   in  the  Christian  and   mechanic  with    the   Bble    in  his    hand.     I'htm 

it   is  but    the    secoLd:  in    those,    men    were   incited  are  all  plain   facts,  too   glaring  to  be   contradtctid, 

to  promote  that  j^ood    by    the    hopes   of  a    future  and  therefore,  whatever  we  nniy  think  of  the  sutht>- 

rtward;  in    this,    the    practice  of  virtue  is  enjoined  rity  of  these  books,  the  rebt ions  they  contain,  or  Ibt 

in   order   to  qualify   thcni    for  that  reward.     Hence  inspiration  of  their  authors,  of  these  iact^  no  *"— 

it    is    that    Chiistiuniiy   insists    more  strongly  than  who  has  eyes  to  read,  or  ears  to  hear,  can  eolertaia  a 

any   preceding    institution,  religious    or    moral,    on  doubt ;  because  there  are  the  books,  and  in  than  is 

purity    cf   heart,  and    a    benevolent    disposition,  be-  this  religion. 

cause   these  are   absolutely    necessary'    to   its  great  A.  Christianity    enjoins,    with    peculiar    plaiaocu 

eiid.  and  authority,  piety  to  God,  benevolenee  to  oioi. 

2.  The  personal  character   of  the  author  of  this  justice,  charity,    temperance  and  sobriety;  vilh  all 

religion  is  no  1<  5$   new  and  extraordinary   than  the  those  duties   which  prohibit   the  commissian  of  tht 

religion  itself      For  in<»tance,  he  is  the  only  fouuder  contrary  vices,  all  which   dcbtse  our  natutca,  and* 
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hj  BMrtual  lojiiiici,   introduce    univerfal    disorder,  criminal    and  contemptible    meanness,   which   muft 

Midi   cooaeq^iMflitly,    aoivenal  misery.     Bui   it  en-  induce  men  to  sacrifice  the  glury  of  ilicir  couoiry* 

tird^  aniu    precepts  founded   on  false  principles,  and  their  own  honour,  to  a  shameful  pusillauimity ; 

dkose  whUh    recommend  6ctitiouf    virtues,   which,  and   such   it  appears,  to  almost   all  who  are  called 

howefer   celebrated    and    admired,    are   productive  Christians  even  at  this  day,  who  not  only  reject  it 

ef  00  salutary  eflects,  and.  In  fiict,  are  no  virtues  at  in    practice,    but   disavow  it    in  printiple,   notwith- 

alL    Vftloor,   for    instance,   is  for  the    most    part  standing   this  explicit  declaration  of  their   maifter. 

coBsthotioflal ;  and  lo  far  is  it  from  producing  any  We   see  them   revenging  the   smallest    affronts    by 

aahitary  effects  by  introducing  peace,  order  or  hap-  premeditated    murder,    as  individuals,   on   principles 

jintu  into  society,  that  it  b  the  usual  perpetrator  of  honour;   and,   in   their  national  capacities,   de- 

of  all  the  violences,  which  from  retaliated  injuries  stroying  each   other  with   fire   and   sword  for   the 

ifijtnct   the  world  with  bloodshed  and  devastation,  low    considerations    of    commercial   interests,     the 

It  a  the  engine  by  which  the  strong  are  enabled  balance  of  rival  powers,  or  the  ambition  of  princes : 

to  plowler  the  weak,   the  proud  to   trample  upon  we  see  them  with  their  lust  breath  animating  each 

Ifce  bomble,  and  the  guilty  to  oppress  the  innocent,  other  to  a  savage  revenge,    and,   in  the  agonies  of 

It  is  the  ^ief  instrument  which   ambition  employs  death,  plunging  with  feeble  arms  their  dsggers  into 

in  ber  unjust  pursuits  of  wealth  and  power,  and  is  the  hearts  of  their  opponents ;   and,  what  is  still 

tberefore  so  much  extolled  by  her  votaries.    It  wak  worsen  we  hear  all  these  barbarisms  celebrated   by 

indeed  oooecnial  with  the  religion,  of  pagans,  whose  historians,  flattered  by  poets,    applauded  in    thea. 

gods  wrre,  tor  the  most  part,  made  out  of  deceased  tres,   approved  in  senates,   and  even    sanctified  in 

beroes  caoHed  to  heavui  as  a  reward  for  the  mis-  pulpits.      But  universal    practice  cannot  alter  the 

ddcfii  wfairh  tliey  had  perpetrated  upon  earth ;  snd  nature  of  things,   nor   universal  error  change  the 

therefore  with  them  this  was  the  first  of  vfrtues,  nature  of  truth. 

■ad   had  even   engrossed  that  denomination  to  iu         8.  Another  precept,  equally  new,  and  no  less  ex- 

seil     Bat  Christians  are  so  far  from  being  allowed  cellent,  is  forgiveness  of  injuries.      The  wi&e^t  mo. 

Co  inflict    evil,  that  they  are  forbid  even  to  resist  ralists  of  the  wiscU  nations  and    ages   represented 

it ;  thcjr  ans   so  fiir  from   heing  encouraged  to  re-  the  desire  of  revenge  as  a  mark  of  a  noble  mind, 

wage  injuriei^  that   one  of  their  firA   duties  is   to  and  the    acconipIisbuQent  of  it  as  one  of  the  chief 

ibcgive  them ;  so  far  from  being  incited  to  destroy  felicities  att;.ndijut  on  a  fortunate  man.     But  how 

their  eoeroies,    that   they   are  commaiided  to   love  much  more   magnanimous,    how  mucli    more  bene- 

them,   and   to  serve  them    to  the   utmost   of  their  fic'uA  to  mankind  is  forgiveness !     It  is  inure  mug. 

power.     If  Christian  nations  therefore  were  nations  nauimous,     because    every    generous    and    exalted 

of  Christians,  all  war  would  be  impossible  and  un-  disposition  of  the  human   mind  is  requisite   lo  the 

known  amongst  diem.  practice  of  it ;  for   these   alone  can   enable  us   to 

6.  Patriotism  also,  that  celebrated  virtue,  so  bear  the  wrongs  and  insults  of  wickedness  and  foliy 
Boeh  practised  in  andent,  and  so  much  professed  with  patience,  and  to  look  down  on  the  p^rpetra- 
ia  modern,  times,  that  virtue,  which  so  long  pre-  tors  of  tliem  with  pity,  rath?r  than  with  indigna- 
served  the  liberties  of  Greece,  and  exalted.  Rome  tion ;  these  alune  can  teach  us,  that  such  arc  but 
te  the  empire  of  die  world,  must  also  be  excluded ;  a  part  of  those  suBerings  allotted  to  us  in  this  state 
»>i"Ti"-^  it  not  only  falls  short  of,  but  directly  coun-  of  probation,  and  to  know,  that  to  overcome  evil 
teraets  the  extenuve  benevolence  of  this  religion,  with  good  is  the  most  glorious  of  all  victories.  It 
Chmtiaaity  commands  us  to  lov^  all  mankind,  is  the  most  beneficial,  becaus:;  tliis  amiable  con- 
patrioiism  to  oppress  all  other  countries  in  order  duct  alone  can  put  an  end  to  an  elernul  successiim 
ta  adrance  the  imaginary  prosperity  of  our  own.  of  injuries  and  retaliations;  for  every  retaliatiou 
Christianity  eoioios  us  to  imitate  the  universal  becomes  a  new  injury,  and  requires  another  act  of 
bexkerolence  of  our  Creator,  who  pours  forth  his  revenge  for  satisfaction.  But  would  we  obsetve 
Ucsaiogs  on  every  nation  upon  earth ;  patriotism  this  salutary  precept,  to  love  our  enemies,  and  to 
to  copy  the  mean  partiality  of  a  parish  officer,  do  good  to  those  who  despitcfuUy  u:>e  us,  this  ob« 
who  thinks  injustice  and  cruelty  meritorious,  stinate  benevolence  would  at  last  conquer  the  most 
whenever  they  promote  the  intererts  of  his  own  inveterate  hearts,  and  we  should  have  no  enemies 
iaemisMenfale  iHllage.*  This  has  ever'  been  a  to  forgive.  This  noble  and  useful  virtue  is  an 
£iv«MBriie  virtue  with  mankind,  because  it  conceals  obvious  remedy  for  most  of  the  miseries  of  this  life, 
stlf-EBterest  under  the  mask  of  public  spirit,  not  and  a  necessary  qualification  fur  the  happiness  of 
enly  from  others,  hut  even  from   tiiemselves ;  and  another. 

gifea  a  licence   to   inflict  wrongs  and  injuries  not         9.   Detachment  from  t!ie  world  is  another  moral 

oa^   with  impunity,   but  with  applause;  but  it  is  virtue  constituted  by  this   religion  alone:    so  naw, 

so  diametrically   opposite  to  the    great   characteris-  t>hat  even  at  this  day  few  of  its  professors  can  be 

tic   of   this    im>titutiun,    that  it  never  could  have  persuaded  that  it   is    required,   or   that    it  is  any 

feeca  admitted  mto  the  list  of  Christian  virtues.  virtue  at  all.      But    such   an    unremitted  anxiety 

7.  Of  those  new  precepts  in  this  religion  pecuH-  and  perpetual  application  as  engrosses  our  whole 
trly  corresponding  tritk  the  new  object  of  it,  that  time  and  thoughts  are  forbid j  because  they  are 
is,  preparing  us  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  this  religion,  and 
chief  are  poorness  of  spirit,  foi^iveness  of  injuries,  must  utterly  disqualify  us  for  the  attainment  of 
aa4  charity  lo  alt  men ;  to  these  we  may  add  re-  its  great  end.  The  Christian  system  forbids  all 
frnfaiwTt  &ith«  self-abasement,  and  a  detachment  extraordinary  efforts  to  obtain  wealth,  care  to  se- 
ham  the  vorld,  all  moral  duties  peculiar  to  this  cure,  or  thought  concerning  the  enjoyment  of  it. 
M^soa,    and    ahaolutdy  necessary  to  the    attain-  '^  Lay  not  up  for   yourselves  treasures  on    earth." 

It  of  its  eniL     By  poorness  of  spirit  is  to  be  The  chief  object  of  the  pagans  was  immortal  fame ; 

a  disposition   of  mind,  meek,   humble,  for  this  their  poets  sang,  their  heroes  fought,  and 

to    power,  void  of  ambition,  patient  of  their  patriots  died ;  and  this  was  hung  out  by  their 

wjatia,  and  fiee  from  ill  resentment.     This  was  so  philosophers  and    legislators,   as  the    great  incite- 

r,  and  so  opponte  to  the  ideas  of   all  pagan  ment  to  all   noble  and  virtuous  deeds.     But  what 

that  they  ^thought  this  temper  of  mind  a  saitb  the  Christian    legislator   to   his  disciples  on 
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this  subject  ?  **  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  re- 
vile you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against 
you  for  my  sake;  rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad, 
for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven.*'  Notliing  has 
so  much  contributed  to  corrupt  the  true  spirit  of 
the  Ciiristian  institutioni  as  that  partiality  which 
we  contract,  from  our  earliest  education,  for  the 
manners  of  pagan  antiquity;  from  whence  we 
learn  to  adopt  every  moral  idea  which  is  repug. 
nant  to  it;  to  applaud  false  virtue,  which  that 
disavows  ^  to  be  guided  by  laws  of  honour,  which 
that  abhors;  to  imitate  characters,  which  that  de- 
tests; and  to  behold  heroes,  patriots,  conquerors, 
and  suicides  with  admiration,  w^hose  conduct  that 
utterly  condemns.  From  a  coalition  of  these  oppo- 
site principles  was  generated  that  monstrous 
system  of  cruelty  and  benevolence,  of  barbarism 
and  civility,  of  rapine  and  justice,  of  fighting  and 
devotion,  of  revenge  and  generosity,  which  ha- 
rassed the  world  for  several  centuries  with  crusades, 
holy  wars,  knight-errantry,  and  single  combats, 
and  even  still  retains  influence  enough,  under  the 
name  of  honour,  to  defeat  the  most  beneficent  ends 
of  this  holy  institution.  A  man  whose  ruling  prin- 
ciple is  honour,  in  the  common  acceptation,  how. 
ever  virtuous,  in  a  sense,  he  may  be,  cannot  be  a 
Christian,  because  he  erects  a  standard  of  duty, 
and  deliberately  adheres  to  it,  diametrically  opposite 
to  the  whole  tenor  of  that  religion* 

lO.  Everyone  of  these  propositions  is  incontro- 
vertibly  true;  and  if  true,  this  short  but  certain 
conclusion  must  inevitably  follow :  That  such  a 
system  of  religion  and  morality  could  not  possibly 
be  the  work  of  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  much  less 
of  those  obscure,  ignorant  and  illiterate  persons 
who  actur.Ily  did  discover  and  publish  it  to  the 
world ;  and  that  therefore  it  must  have  been  ef- 
fected by  the  supernatural  interposition  of  divine 
power  and  wisdom ;  that  is,  that  it  must  derive  its 
origin  from  God.  If  any  one  can  believe  that 
these  men  could  become  impostors,  for  no  other 
purpose  than  the  propagation  of  truth,  villains  for 
no  cud  but  to  tench  honesty,  and  martyrs  without 
the  least  prospect  of  honour  or  advantage;  or  that, 
if  all  this  should  have  been  possible,  these  few  in- 
considerable persons  should  have  been  able,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  to  spread  this  their  religion 
over  most  |virts  of  the  then  known  world,  in  op{X)si- 
tion  to  the  interests,  pleasures,  ambition,  prejudices, 
and  even  reason  of  mankind ;  to  have  triumphed 
over  the  power  of  princes,  their  intrii:ues,  the  force 
of  custom,  the  blindness  of  xeal,  the  intluence  of 
priests,  the  arguments  of  orators,  and  the  philo- 
sophy of  all  the  world,  without  any  sujvrnatural  as- 
sistance ;  if  any  one  can  lelieve  all  ihese  miracu- 
lous events,  cx^ntradictory  to  the  constant  ex- 
perience of  the  powers  and  dispositions  of  human 
nature,  he  roust  be  possessed  of  much  more  faith 
than  is  necessarv  to  make  him  a  lieclared  Chris- 
tiaa^  and  remain  an  unbeliever  from  mere  creduiiiy- 

•  Whence  but   from    heaven,     should     men   un- 

siiird  in  arts. 
In  dirtitent  nations  bc»m.  in  diflfereot  parta, 
\Ve*ve   sxu-h   a^rre<:\g  tr\iihs?  or  how  ?   or  why  ? 
ShtHiUl  all  cvn*}vre  to  cheat  us  with  a  l»e  ? 
du>k*d  their  (>ains.  unijrateful  their  advice, 
S(ar«:it<;     tbcir     gains,     aud      martyrdom     their 

prtoe^** 

DaTDxx. 

On  lh»«  irc«t  ti>oTOeti!ou$  of  all  subjects  we  be^ 
ti>  rtv\Uur.ii.d  to  ih«  m^t  w  of  tl  e  rx^Aut-r,  bcW.es 
t>ie    :««>    pHXcs    vjcvieJ   alvw,  Otren's  D»v.    Ong. 


Script ;  Reynold*s  Letters  to  a  Deist ;  Addison  on 
the  Evidences  of  Christianity  ;  Leslie's  Short  Way 
with  the  Deists ;  Doddridge's  Lectures  on  Divinity, 
parts  b"  and  10;  Doddridge's  three  Sermons  on  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  recommended  by  the 
present  venerable  Bishop  of  London ;  Delany*8 
Revelation  examined  with  Candour;  Hartley's 
Observations  on  Man,  part  ii.  chap.  2;  'Paley's 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  Joyce's  Analysis 
of  that  work ;  Watson's  Apology  for  Christianity, 
in  reply  to  Gibbon,  and  his  Apology  for  the 
Bible,  in  reply  to  Paine;  in  both  which  latter 
works  we  admire  almost  every  thing,  except  the 
titles. 

Christians  of  St.  John,  a  sect  of 
Christians  very  numerous  in  Balsara  and  the 
neighbouring  towns :  tliey  formerly  inhabited 
along  the  river  Jordan,  where  St.  John  bap- 
tised, and  it  was  from  thence  they  had  their 
iianie.  They  hold  an  anniversary  feast  of  five 
days  ;  dtirinif  which  they  all  go  to  the  bishop, 
wHo  baptises  them  with  the  baptism  of  St. 
John.  Their  hnpti-sin  is  also  performed  in 
rivers,  and  that  only  on  Sundays :  they  have  no 
notion  of  the  third  person  in  the  Trinity ;  nor 
have  they  any  canonical  book,  but  a  number 
full  of  charms,  &c.  Their  bishoprics  descend 
by  inheritance,  as  our  estates  do,  though  they 
have  the  ceremony  of  an  election. 

Christians  op  St.  Thomas,  a  sort  of 
Christians  in  a  peninsula  of  India  on  tlie  side 
of  the  Gnlpli ;  tliey  inhabit  chiefly  at  Cran- 
ganor,  and  the  neighbouring  country:  these 
admit  of  no  imaires  ;  and  receive  only  the  cross, 
to  which  they  pay  a  great  veneration :  they  af- 
firm, that  the  souls  ot  the  saints  do  not  see'Ciod 
till  after  the  day  of  judgment ;  they  acknoir- 
ledjje  but  three  sacraments,  viz.  baptism,orders, 
and  the  eucharist :  they  make  no  use  of  holy 
oils  in  the  administration  of  baptism ;  but, 
after  the  cei^niony,  anoint  the  infant  with  an 
unction  composed  of  oil  and  walnnts,  without 
any  benediction.  In  the  eucharist,  they  cunse- 
crate  with  little  cakes  made  of  oil  and  salt,  and 
instead  of  wine  make  use  of  water  in  which 
raisins  hjve  been  infused. 

CHRISTIANA,  a  city  of  Southern  Nor- 
way, in  the  government  of  Aggerhuy^,  situated 
at  the  pxtretnity  of  a  fertile  valley,  forming  a 
semicircular  bend  along  the  shore  of  the  beau- 
tiful hay  of  liiorninir,  which  forms  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  the  gulf  of  Christiana.  It  is  divided 
into  the  city,  and  the  suburbs  of  Waterlandt, 
Peteruijren,  and  Fiordingen  the  fortress  of 
AiTirerhuys;  and  the  old  town  of  Opsloe  in 
AnsU>e.  The  city  contains  418  houses,  the 
suburbs  6^^  Opsloe  400,  and  the  inhabitants 
amount  to  about  tNKM).  The  city  is  well  built, 
has  an  excellent  harbour,  and  carries  on  a  con* 
siderable  trade.  Lat.  o9.  5^  N.  Lon.  10. 
13  K. 

1  H  Rl  STI  AN  BURG,  a  fortress  on  the  Gold 
l\^st  of  iiuinea,  in  Africa,  belonging  to  the 
Danes.     Lat.  4.  10  N.     Lon   I.  55  £• 

CHRISTIANOPLB,  a  seaport  town   on 

the    Baltic,   belonging  to  Sweden,    13   miles 

N.  E.  of  Carlescroon,     Lat.  56.  ^6  N.     Loo, 

15.  47  W. 
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1.  The  christian  religion.   2.  The  nations  pro-  Tlie  present  itself  is,  also,  usually  called  a 

f«9siD|r  chrisuanity.  Christmas-box. 

CtfUlSTI  A'XITY.  a.(chr€tienii,  French).  CHRISTOPHER'S  (St.),  commonly  called 

T^M*  irlijfion  of  christians  (^Addison).  St.  Kitt's,  one  of  tlie  Curibliee  Islands,  in  Anie- 

7o  CHKI'STMNIZE,  v.  a.  (from  chrht-  rica.  It  is  20  miles  long*,  and  7  or  8  broad;  and 

t'aa.)  To  make  christian  (Drifden),  prodaces  a  srreater  quantity  of  su;rar  than  any 

i'HRI'STIANLY.  ad,  (trom    christian^  of  the  islands,  except  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes. 

Like  a  christian.  In  some  years,  indeed,  it  prodaces  full  as  mnch 

CHRISTIANSTADT,  a  town  of  South  as  the  latter.  It  yields  also  cotton,  grinder,  and 

<tothland,  in  Siveden.  50  miles  N.  R.  of  Co-  the  tropical   fruits.     Christopher  Columbus, 

{Mfnhairrn.     Lat.  56.  25  N.     Lon.  14.  10  E.  in  the  service  of  Spain,  discovered  this  island 

CHRISTiMAS,  a  festival  of  the  Christian  in  1493,  and  gave  it  his  christian  name.     The 

rliurcb,  observed  on  the  25th  of  December,  in  Spaniards  afterwards  deserted  it,  and  the  En- 

toemory  of  the  nativity  of  Jesus  Christ  Whe-  glish  and  French  divided  it  between  them  in 

tLertt  was  always  obser?ed  on  the  25th  of  De-  the  year  1625.    A  mountain  runs  throngh  the 

cember  is  a  matter  of  doubt.    Dr.  Cave  is  of  middle  of  it,  from  which  issue  several  rivulets. 

osinioD  that  it  was  first  kept  by  the  eastern  l*he  French  were  possessed  of  the  south  side 

rnarcb  in  January,  and  confounded  with  the  of  the  island  till  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  1713, 

Epiphany,  till,  receiving  better  information  when  they  yielded  it  to  Great  Britain.     It  is 

frooi  the  western  churches,  they  changed  it  to  said  to  contain  6000  whites,  and  36,000  ne- 

that  day.     St.  Chrysostom  affirms,  that  it  was  groes.    Lat.  17.  15  N.    Lon.  63.  14  W. 

not  above  ten  years  since  Christmas  began  to  Christofher*8  herb.    See  Actcea. 

be  celebraied  in  the  church  of  Antioch  upon  CHRIST'S  THORN.    See  Rhamnus. 

that  day :  Clemens  Alexandrinus  reckons,  from  CHROMA,  in  rhetoric,  a  colour  or  fair  pre- 

the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  death  of  Commodus,  tance. 

exactly  one  hundred  and  nintrty-four  years,  one  Ch  roma,  in  music,  a  quaver. 

Bwnth',  and  thirteen  davs ;  which  time,  being  CHROMAT    OF    LEAD.      See    Chro- 

tiken'sccordiuir  to  the  Egyptian  account,  and  mium. 

rpdoced  tothe  Jnlian  or  Gregorian  stile,  makes  Chromat  of  iron.     See  Chromium. 

tiie  birth  of  Christ  fall  on  the  25th  or  26th  of  CHROMATIC,  the  second  of  the  ancient 

December;    yet,    notwithstanding    this,   the  musical  sf^nera,  tending  to  express  grief.     It 

f-iXDe  father  tells  us,  that  there  were' some  who  is  derived  from  dpwfxa,  which  perhaps  may  not 

more  mrtooaly  searching  after  the  year  and  day  only  signify  a  colour,  but  that  shade  of  a  colour 

of  Chri»t*a  nativity,  affixed  the  latter  to  the  by  which  it  melts  into  another.   Hence  its  ap- 

ijih  of  the  month  Pachon.     Now  in  that  year  plication  to  semitones  is  manifest ;  and  semi- 

io  wliicb  Christ  was  born,  the  month  Pachon  tones  are  the  characteristics  of  the  chromatic 

cumineDced  the  20th  of  April ;  so  that  accord-  music.    The  ancient  sorts  of  chromatic  are  as 

iog  to  this  computation,  Christ  was  born  on  A)lIow : 

tbe  16tb  of  May.  Others  again  say,  the  gene-  The  chromattcum  mollc  was  a  division  of 

r.il  assessments  were  always  in  autumn,  and  the  diatessaron  into  three  intervals,  which  were 

that  this  was   the    time  when  "Shepherds  two  subsequent- semitones  minor,  and  the  in- 

vatched  their  flocks  by  night  ;*'  and  thence  terval,  which  is  the  complement  of  these  two 

tlipy  infer  that  the  nativity  was  either  in  Sep-  to  the  fourth  ;  and  this  intirval  will  be  found 

tnuber  or  October.     Hence  we  may  see  how  e^ual  to  a  third  minor  added  to  an  enharmonic 

little  certainty  there  is  in  this  matter,  since  so  diesis.     This  species  is  not  to  be  met  with 

■ooa  after  tbe  event  the  learned  were  divided  among  the  moderns. 

in  optnioo  concerning  it.  As  to  the  antiqitity  The  chromaticum  sesquialtemm,  or  hemio- 
of  tbia  festival,  the  first  footsteps  we  find  of  it  Hum,  was  a  division  of  the  fourth  into  a  semi- 
were  in  tbe  second  century,  about  the  time  of  tone  major,  a  semitone  minor,  and  a  third 
the  emperor  Commodus.  minor.     It  occurs  in  modern  compositions. 

Chkistm  AS  ISLE,  so  called  by  captain  Cook,  The  chromaticum   toniaeum,  or    tonicum, 

because  he  landed  here  on  Christmas-day.     It  was  a  division  of  the  fourth  into  a  semitone 

is  ofasemicircttlar  form,  having  the  appearance  major  succeeded  by  another  semitone  major, 

of  tbe  moon  in  her  last  quarter,  the  two  horns  ana  the  complement  of  these  two  to  the  fourth, 

htinfr  tbe  north  and  south  points,  and  the  west  which  is  the  interval,  commonly  called  a  stt« 

fide  being  indented  by  a  large  lafoon.     It  is  perfluous  tone.    This  often  occurs  in  modern 

about  60mlle8  in  circumference,  and  is  bounded  music. 

by  a  reef  of  coral  rocks,  on  the  west  side  of  The  chromatic  species  is  admirably  fitted  to 

wbidi  tliere  is  a  bank  of  fine  sand,  extending  express  grief   and    affliction ;    these   sounds 

about  a  mile  into  the  sea,  and  affording  a  good  boldly  struck  in  ascending  tear  the  soul.  Their 

aocborage.    Lat.  1.  59  N.    Lon.  15/.  30  W.  power  is  no  less  magical  in  descendinir ;  it  is 

Cb&ibtmas  isle,  a  small  island  of  the  then  that  the  ear  seems  to  be  pierced  with  real 

Indian  Ocean.    Lat.   10.  20  S.     Lon.   102.  groans.    Attended  with  its  proper  harmony, 

SO  fi.  this  species  appears  proper  to  express  every 

Cbki 8TMAS  BOSS,  in  botany.    See  Hel-  thing ;  but  its  completion,  by  concealing  tbe 

LEvo&vs.  melody,  sacrifices  a  part  of  its  expression ;  and 

Chri'itmas-box.  9.  A  box  in  which  little  for  this  disadvantage,  arising  from  the  fulness 

prevents  are  ooUected  at  Christmas  (fiay)>  of  the  harmony,  it  can  only  be  compensated 
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bv  the  natare  and  genius  of  the  movement.  Chrome,  in  the  state  of  acid,  appears  to  )><• 
ne  may  add,  that  in  proportion  to  the  energy  more  susceptible  of  combination,  and  this  arid 
of  this  species,  the  composer  ought  to  use  it  being  obtained  without  difficulty  from  its  ui- 
with  greater  caution  and  parsimony.  Lilte  tive  combinations,  its  chemical  relations  \ur^ 
those  delicate  viands,  tvhich,  when  profusely  been  more  examined.  Chromic  acid  is  very 
administered,  immediately  surfeit  us  with  their  soluble  in  water ;  the  taste  of  tbe  solution  l> 
abundance;  as  much  as  they  delight  us  tvhen  sharp  and  metallic  ;  it  is  of  an  orange-reil  co- 
enjoyed  with  temperance,  so  much  do  they  lour ;  by  evaporation,  either  spontaneous,  or 
disgust  when  devoured  with  prodigality.  with  a  gentle  heat,  it  affords  crystals  in  Ion:; 

CHROMATICS,     in     pliilosopliy,    (from  slenderprisnis,  of  a  ruby-red  colour.  Tbi»ariii 

Xfw/Mi,  colour.)   That  branch  of  the  science  of  combines  with  the  alkalies,  earths,  and  niet<iliir 

optics,  which  states  and  explains  the  properties  oxyds,  forming  neutral  salts,  which  are  naiueii 

of  the  colours  of  light,  and  of  natural  bodies,  chroniats. 
See  Colours.  The  combinations  of  this  acid  with  metallic 

CUROMATS,  salts  formed  by  the  union  of  oxyds  are  in  general  possessed  of  very  beao- 
chromic  acid  with  different  bases.  The  alka- '  tiful  colours,  and  are  well  adapted  to  form  the 
line  chromats  have  beautiful  orange-coloured  finest  paints.  That  with  oxya  of  lead  has  aa 
crjrstals,  and  are  soluble  in  water;  while  the  orange  yellow,  of  various  sliade;  that  with 
earthy  chromats  are  nearly  insoluble  in  that  mercury,  a  vermilion  red;  with  silver,  a  car- 
fluid.  The  other  properties  of  these  salts  are  mine  red;  with  zinc  and  bismuth,  tlie  colours 
very  little  known.  The  native  chromats  will  are  yellow ;  with  copper,  cobalt,  and  antimony, 
be  noticed  under  Chromium.  thev  are  dull. 

CHROMIC  ACI D  was  discovered  by  Van-        OHRO'MCAL.     Chro'nic.      a,      (from 

quelin,  who  obtained  it  from  the  red  lead  ore  xf«»^,   time.)     A  chronical  distemper  is  of 

of  Siberia:    this  acid  is  in  the   form  of  an  length,  opposed  to  aci//f  (l^rotcA). 
orange-coloured  powder,  having  an  acrid  me-        CHRO'XICLE.  t.  (chroniquc^  Frencli.)  1. 

tallic  taste,  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizahle.  A  regiiter  of  events  in  order  of  time  (Jshak- 

It  is  composed  of  about  33  parts  of  chroinium,  apearc),     2.  A  history  {Dn/deti). 
to  67  of  oxygen.     When  mixed  with  difiVrent         To  CuRo'NirLi:.  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  1. 

saline  solutions,  it  assumes  a  variety  of  beau-  To  record  in  chronicle,  or  history  (S/^eastr). 

tiful  colours:  when  heated  on  charcoal  before  2.  To  register;  to  record  {Congrtce). 
the  blow-piue,  part  of  its  oxygen  is  separated,         CHHii'XlCLKR.  *.  (from  chronicle.)  i. 

and  the  acid  is  reduced  to  the  form  of  an  oxyd.  A  writer  of  rlironicles  (JJontu),     2.  A  histo- 

It  is  also  partially  decomposed  by  the  nniri-  rian  (^Haleiifh), 

atic  acid,  ether,  alcohol,  and  even  by  exposure  CHRONICLES,  in  the  canon  of  Scripttin\ 
to  lighL  It  is  completely  reduced  to  a  metallic  are  two  sacred  books  called  by  the  (i reeks  Fan- 
state,  by  beating  in  contact  with  charcoal,  lipomena,  nn^^\u%cfin»,  because  they  contaiu 
With  the  earths  and  alkalies,  it  forms  the  salts  many  supplemental  relations  omitted  in  thf 
called  chromats.  Vauquelin,  who  discovered  other  (listorical  books.  They  are  an  &bri>'c* 
it,  obtained  it  from  the  red  led  of  Siberia.  ment  of  sacretl  history,  to  the  return  of  tlf 

CHROMICM,  Chromb.    In  oryctoloiry,  a  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  The  tir^ 

genus  of  the  class  metals.    White,  with  a  shade  book  traces  the  genealogies  of  the  Israehre^ 

of  yellow,  very  brittle;  very  difhcult  of  fu:>ion ;  from  Adam,  relates  the  death  of  Saul,  and  ^tve% 

gradually  oxydating  in  the  nitric  acid,  the  oxyd  a  brief  account  of  David's  reign.     The  seconJ 

eromiug  green  when  heated  in  a  close  vessel,  traces  the  progress  uf  the  kingdou>  of  Ju«l.th, 

Two  species.  its  various  revolutions,  its  period  uii<ler  Ze<if- 

1.  C.  plunibi.  Chromat  of  lead  ;  red  lead  ore  kiah,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  by  Cyru^. 
or  spar.  Found  in  the  gold  mines  of  IJtTesof,  The  Jew*  made  hut  one  book  of  the  Clifoni- 
near  Ekaterinhourg  in  Siberia.  Specific  gra-  cles,  under  the  title  of  l>ihri*-H.i:amim,  i.  ♦*. 
vity  from  r>.7*'>f^  to  G.021).     Coulains  Journals  or  Annuls.   Ezra  is  •;enerally  belieted 

Oxyd  of  lead  -  -         *i5.12  to  be  the  author  ol  these  books.      It  is  crrij.n 

Chromic  acid         -  -         34. ^S  they  were  wiitten  after  l!ie  end  of  the  IUIjv- 

HNTTIn  loni.Oi  ca|iti\  ity  and  the  first  year  of  the  rei:;a 

rt    ,,    -      .   ^,  .    ,.  11  ^  "         •.!  of  Cvrus,  of  whom  uieiilion  is  made  in  ihf  U>; 

2.  C .  ferri.  Chromat  of  iron.      ISrown,  witJi       ,      •       '.- ,,  i  k     i, 
,                      ,            1    I     1*       .   n     1     .  chapter  oi  the  second  nook. 

an  asnvffrev powder, aint a  lij; lit  metalhc  lustre,         <'iii>i  wvi  i^'u  \  \i     -    /     .  ^-i^  ^^  \        •    \ 
,     I  ^  . -,  ^     .     ,  I     r       ,      J   .  ^  •         CHKO'AOCiRA.M.  -».  (xV^^  ^^*^  >r^*»**^ 

me  ted    willi   notasli    and   th>so  ved   in    water      .     ■         •     •       •      i     r       .•      .  .      r  . 

.  ^.  '  n  <        .    .1         1  An  inscnnt ion  including' toe  date  of  aiiy. It ttuQ 

mipartinof  an  or.u»ire-ve!.»»w  coioiir  to  the  sulu-  ^tw       ys  *  °  ' 

S.b«T.a,  m  irr.-sr..l..r  i..ass„:   |.,..-.I..ps  snlh-  •       ,,,  ^  cl.rono,fram. 

cifnt  to  scra.cl.  gla,*;  ii.soU.l.U-  m  nunc  acul;        CHKOXOUKA'.MMATIST.  #.  A   wrilff 

melt,  with  borax  in  .  fine  Kr~n  glass,    t^pe-  of  cl.ronoKtams  (.^rfrfuon). 

h     j'"'f  •*"  '  '         -iir  x«r®'.  doctrine.)  He  tb«t  studies  or  rxpWnsUie 

mydotiron  -  -        ^J  science  of  comuutinir  past  time  (//»/d<r). 

Alnmine         -        -  •        ~v,J>  CHROXOLU'GICAL.   a.  (fr^iin    e/,r.m* 

*"'"^*  *        ■  ■         .rr:  /orv)  IWating  to  the  doctrine  «ftiine(//<t/.>. 

I(H),0  CHRUNULU'UICALLY.  ad.  (i'rutn  chfo- 
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iw/<V*ca/.)     In  A  cbronoloffieal  manner;  ac  carmtdjr  MttsrUtoea:   for,  to  m  «>  hxHm  UAf 

wiSlng  to  the  exact  series  of  time.  W6  M  that  in  the  calenaar  of  Rqmuliis,  the  year 

CUaOXC VLOGiST.  s.  One  that  studiea  or  ^w  "•^  *»  cp«»i»t  of  oolv  304  diy. ;  »  that  rf 

explains  time;  a  chronolo^er  (Z^ifctf).  Numa  PompUius  of  3d5  aays;   and  it  was  first 

cA^iWMB  ».««:,  •  ^ui^,ux,  u^vi  v#^^     /  ascortslned  with  any  tolerable  aceurscy,  at  Bone, 

CHRONOLOOY,  treats  of  time,  and  as  in  the  ame  of  Julius  Caesar. 

SB  art,  shews  the  method  of  measuring  Its  parts,  The  d^  is  divided  into  hours,  minutes,  &c.  the 

■fld  sdapting  these,  when  distinguished  by  proper  month  into  weeks*  and  the  year  into  months,  bavtag 

Bisrin  and  characters  to  past  tranuctionsi  for  the  particular  names,  and  a  certain  number  of  days.    See 

iUnttration  of  history.    It  therefore  consists  of  two  a  particular  account  of  each  of  these  under  the  zespee- 

pa?*4 :  the  first  treau  of  ihe  proper  measurement  of  tive  words. 

t'rse,  and  the  adjustment  of  its  several  divisions;  it  is  remarkable  that  one  day  in  the  wedc  has 

the  secoiid,  of  fixing  the  dates  of  the  various  evenu  always  been  bdd   sacred  by  every  nation-    IVus, 

recorded  in  history,  and  ranging  them  according  to  Saturday  was  consecrated  to  pious  purposes  among 

the  several  divisions  of  time,  in  the  order  in  which  the  Jews,  Friday  liy  the  Turks,  Tuesday  by  the 

thor  happened.  Africans  of  Guineiw  and  Sunday  by  the  Christians. 

ChfoiMjogyy   comparatively  speaking.  Is  but  of  Hence  also  the  origiA  of  fetiaa  or  holidays,  fr&- 

flMdern  date.    The  ancient  poets  sppear  to  have  quently  made  use  of  in   systems    of  chronology; 

beea  eatlreSy  unacquainied  with  it;    and  Homer,  and  which  rose  from  the  following  oircumatance*    In 

the  Bfeoit  cdehrated  of  them  all,  mentions  nothing  the  church  of  Rome  the  old  ecdesiastical  year  began 

Bbe  a  fbRnal  calendar  in  any  part  of  bis  wrftiogs.  y^Oi  Easter. week;  idl  the  days  of  which  weve  called 

In  the  most  eartv  periods,'  the  only  measurement  feris  or  feriati,  that  is,  holy,  or  sacred  days;  and 

of  thoe  was  by  the  seasons,  the  revolutions  of  the  jq  process  of  time  the  days  of  the  other  weeks  cane 

nm  and  noon :  and  many  sges  must  have  elspsed  to  be  distngutshed  by  the  same  appellation,  for  the 

before  the  mode  of  computation  by  dating  events  i^o  following  reasons:  1.  Beeauae  every  day  ought 

cane  iaio  general  use.      Several  centuries  Inter-  to  be  holy  in  the  estimation  c^  a  Christian.    SU  £a- 

vcaed  between  the  em  of  the  Olympic  games  and  cause  ad  days  sre  holy  to  ecclesiastics,  whose  time 

the  first  historians;  and  several  more  between  these  ought  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  relisious  purposea — 

and  the  first  autiiors  of  chronokwy.    When  time  Xhe  term  week  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  seven 

first  ht^an  to  be  reckoned,  we  find  its  measures  years,  not  only  in  the  prophetical  writings  but  lika- 

vny  indeterminate;  and  this  circumstance  renders  wise  by  profane  authors;  thus  Varro,  in  his  book  ha. 

the  Ustorians  of  the  early  periods  remarkably  un-  scribed  Hebdomades,  informs  us,  that  he  had  then 

ctttaoi.     Even  after  the  invention  of  dates  and  eras,  entered  the  12th  week  of  his  years, 

ve  fifl^  the  ancient  historians  very  inattentive  to  Besides   the    natural   divisions   of  lime   arising 


asd  inaccurate  in  (heir  computations.    Fre.  from  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  there 

fKsily  their  eras  and  years  were  reckoned  difi^-  are   others  which   are  formed  from    the    less   ob- 

emly   without  their  being  sensible  of  it,  or  at  least  vious    consequences    of    these   revolutions :     they 

witbont  giving  the   reader   any  uiformation   con-  are  called  Cycles  and  Periods;  as  the  solar  cycl^ 

ceraiBg  it ;  a  circumstance  whicb  has  rendered  the  ^e  Easter  cycle,  the  Julian  period,  ite.    See  thnia 

Iiagacots  of  their  works  now  remaining  of  very  irords- 


little  me  to  posterity.    The  Chaldean  and  £^yptian  ^  there  ore  certain  fined  poiota  ia  the  heavens 

writers  are  genecally  acknowledged  to  be  fabuloua;  from  which  astronomers  begin  ibeir  computatkuu, 

and   Stnlbo    acquaints  us^   that  Diodorus   Siculus,  ao  there  are  certain  points  of  time  firom  whicb  histo*- 

aad  the  other  early  historians  of  Greece^  were  ill  in-  nans  b«^in  to  reckon  $   and  these  points  or  roots 

tarwed    ami    credulous.     Hence   the   disi\greemenl  of  time  are  calleil  eras  or  epochs.     The  moat  remark- 

aaong  the  ancient  historians,  and  the  extreme  coo-  able  eras  are^  those  of  the   Creatioi^   the    Gredc 

fasioo  and  coatradictwn  we  meet  with  on  comparing  Olympiads,  the  building  of  Rome,  the  era  of  Nabo* 

their  wofks.  aassar,  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  birth  of  Christ, 

FrosD  these  observations  it  is  obvious  how  ne-  the  Arabian  H^ra,  and  the  Persian  Jesdcjgird ;  all 

cessary  a  proper   system  of  chronoU>gy  must  be  which,  together  with  several  others  of  less  aote»  have 

for  the  right  understanding  of  history,  and  like-  their  b^inniags  fixed  hy  chronologers  to  the  yesrs 

wise   bow   very  diificult  it   must   be    to    esUblisb  of  the  Julian  period,  to  the  age  of  the  world  at  those 

Airh  a  syateiOb    In  this,  however,  several  learned  times,  aud  to  the  years  before  end  after  the  year  of 

aea   have  excelled,  and  their  systems  have  been  Christie  birth. 

fonnded,     1.    On    sstronomical   observstioos,    par-  The   vulgar   era   of   Christy's    birth   was   never 

tirabrly  of  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  com-  jeltled  till  the  year  527,  when  Dionysius  Exiguusg 

Ltord   with   the  cslculatioos  of  the  eras  and  years  a  Roman  abbot,  fixed  it  to  the  end  of  the  4713th 

of  diflbcoc  nations*    2.  The  testimonies  of  credible  year  of  the  Julian  period,  which  was  four  years 

aucbora.    3-  Those  epochs  in  history  which  are  so  too  late;    for    our   Saviour  was  bom  before   the 

veil  attested  and  determined,  that  they  have  never  death  of  Herod,  who  sought  to  kill  biro  as  soon 

been  cootroectted.    4.  Ancient  medals,  eoins,  moni^  as  he  heard  of  his  birth.     And  according  to  the 

aenta,  and  inscriptions.                               ^  testimony  of  Josephus  ^b.  xvii.  ch.  8.),  there  was 

Tbe  Boat  obvious  division  of   time  is  derived  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  m  the  tkne  of  Herod's  last 

IrocD  the  apparent  or  real   revolutions  of  the  sun  illuess;  which  eclipse  sppears  by  our  astronomical 

and  m0oo.    Thus  tbe '  apparent  revolution  of  the  tables  to  have  been  in  the  year  of  the  Julian  period 

•««,  or  tbe  real  rotation  of  ■tho'earth  on  her  axis,  4710,  March  13,  at  three  hours  past  midnight,  at 

eooatitutin^  the   Tidssitudes    of  day    and    night,  Jeruaslem.    Now,  as  our  Saviour  must  have  been 

SDowt  be  evident  to  the  moat  barbarous  and  igno-  bom  some  months  before  Herod^s  death,  aioce  in 

nut   nationa      The   moon    by   her    motion    and  the  interval  he  waa  carried  into  Egypt,  the  lateat 


as  natuiaUy  and  obviously  forms  months :     time  in  which  we  can  fix  the  true  era  of  his  birth 
vliSe  the  great  conrse  of  the  sun  through   the    ig  about  the  end  of  the  4709th  year  of  the  Jtdian 


poiau  out  the  Isrger  diviaion  of  the  year,    period. 
Thin  kiter  veriodt   however,  was   not   soon    ac-        The   testimony  of  authors  is  the  second  prin- 
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tipal  part  of  historical  chronology.  Though  no 
man  has  a  right  to  be  considered  as  infallible,  it 
would  however  be  making  a  very  unfair  judgment 
of  mankind,  to  treat  them  all  as  dupes  or  impostors ; 
and  it  would  be  an  injury  oflTered  to  public  inte- 
grity, to  doubt  the  veracity  of  authors  universally 
esteemed,  and  facts  that  are  truly  worthy  of  belief. 
When  the  historian  is  allowed  to  be  completely 
able  to  judge  of  an  event,  and  to  have  no  intent  of 
deceiving  by  his  relation,  his  testimony  cannot  be 
refused. 

The  epochs  form  the  third  principal  part  of  chro- 
nology ;  being  those  fixed  points  in  history  that  have 
never  been  contested,  and  of  which  there  cannot 
reasonably  be  any  doubt.  Notwithstanding  that  chro- 
nologers  fix  upon  the  events  which  are  to  serve  as 
epochs,  in  a  manner  quite  arbitrary;  yet  this  is  of 
little  consequence,  provided  the  dates  of  these  epochs 
agree,  and  that  there  is  no  contradiction  in  the  facts 
themselves. 

Medals,  monuments,  and  inscriptions,  form  the 
last  of  our  four  principal  parts  of  chronology;  and 
this  study  is  but  of  very  modem  date,  scarce  more  than 
150  years  having  elapsed  since  close  application  has 
been  made  to  the  study  of  these.  To  the  celebrated 
Spanheim  we  owe  the  greatest  obligations,  for  the 
progress  that  is  made  in  this  method;  and  it  is  by  the 
aid  of  medals  that  M.  Vaillant  has  composed  his  judi- 
cious history  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  from  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  to  that  of  Pompey.  Nor  have 
they  been  of  less  service  in  elucidating  all  ancient 
history',  especially  that  of  the  Romans;  and  even 
sometirTics  that  of  the  middle  ages. 

Besides  the  foregoing  general  account,  there  are 
some  few  systems  of  chronology  which  may  deserve 
more  particular  notice,  as  follows* 

Sa(*red  Chronolo^j, — There  have  been  various 
systems  relating  to  sacred  chronology;  which  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  three  chief  copies  of 
the  Bible  give  a  very  different  account  of  the 
first  ages  of  the  world.  For  while  the  Hebrew 
text  reckons  about  4000  years  from  the  creation 
to  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  to  the  flood  1656 
years;  the  Samaritan  makes  the  former  much 
longer,  though  it  counts  from  the  creation  to  the 
flood  only  Ki07  years ;  and  the  Septuagint  rt- 
moves  the  creation  of  the  world  to  b'OOO  years 
before  Christ,  and  2250  years  before  the  flood. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  reconcile  these 
differences;  though  none  of  them  are  quite  sa- 
tisfactory. M'"allon  and  Vrssius  give  the  pre- 
ference to  the  account  of  the  Septuagint;  while 
others  have  defended  the  Hebrew  text.  See  an 
abstract  of  the  ditlcrcnt  opinions  of  learned  men 
on  this  subject,  in  Strauchius's  Brev.  Chron. 
translated  by  Sault,  p.  l(>«i  and  176.  See  EAaTH 
(.Age  of). 

Tfw  Chinese  Chn^Hohi<zfj — No  nation  has  boasted 
more  of  its  anttqaitv  than  the  Chinese,  but  though 
they  be  allo«red  to  trace  their  origin  as  far  l>ack 
as  the  deluge,  they  have  few  or  no  authentic  re- 
cords of  their  histoPk*  for  so  long  a  period  as  5l>0 
)"cars  before  the  Chrisli;ui  era.  l>iis  inile«i  may 
be  owing  to  the  general  destruction  of  ancient 
remains  by  the  t\Tant  T&in-chi-boang,  in  the  )*car 
21  i,  or  some  say  246,  before  Christ.  From  a 
chrom^logy  of  the  Chinese  histor%'  (for  which  we 
ar*  ol^lgetl  to  an  illustrious  Tartar,  who  was 
viceri>v  of  Canton  in  the  year  1724,  and  of  which 
a  Laiin  trau'iUtion  was  published  at  Rome  in 
17M^),  we  loam  that  the  mivst  remote  epoch  of 
the  Chinese  chrvMiolojiy  doe-s  not  sur^s^ss  ihe  first 
>Tar   of    Ouci>he-wai\g,   or   4-4   years   l-etore   our 


vulgar  era.  And  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the 
practice  of  two  of  the  most  approved  historians 
of  China,  who  admit  nothing  into  their  histories 
previous  to  this  period. 

The  Chinese,  in  their  computation,  make  use 
of  a  cycle  of  60  years,  called  kia-tse,  from  the  name 
given  to  the  first  year  of  it,  which  serves  as  the  bi&is 
of  their  whole  chronology.  Every  year  of  this  cycle 
is  marked  with  two  letters  which  distinguish  it  from 
the  others ;  and  all  the  years  of  the  emperors,  for 
upwards  of  2000  years,  have  names  in  history 
common  to  them  with  the  corresponding  years  of 
the  cycle.  Philos*  Trans.  Abridg.  vol.  viiL  part  4, 
pag.  13. 

According  to  M.  Freret,  in  his  Essays,  the  Chinese 
date  the  epochs  of  Yao,  one  of  their  first  emperors, 
about  the  year  2145,  or  2057,  before  Christ;  and 
they  reckon  that  their  first  astronomical  observations, 
and  the  composition  of  their  calendar,  preceded  Yao 
150  years:  from  whence  it  is  inferred  that  the  era  of 
their  astronomical  observations  coincides  with  that  of 
the  Chaldeans.  But  later  authors  date  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  sciences  in  China  from  the  grand 
dynasty  of  Tcheou,  about  1200  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  shew  that  all  historical  relations 
of  events  prior  to  the  reign  of  Yao  are  fabulous. 
l^Iem.  de  THistoirc  des  Sciences,  &c.  Chinois,  voL  I 
Paris,  1776. 

BabiflouiarL,  Egyptian,  and  Chaldean  Annals  — 
These  M.  Gibert  lias  attempted  to  reduce  to  our 
chronology,  in  a  letter  published  at  Amstcnifam 
in  174 J.  He  begins  with  shewing,  by  the  autho- 
rities of  Macrobius,  Eudoxus,  Varro,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Pliny,  Plutarch,  St.  Augustin,  &c.  that 
by  a  year,  the  ancients  meant  the  revolution  of 
any  planet  in  the  heavens;  so  that  it  might  con- 
sist sometimes  of  only  one  day.  Thus,  according 
to  him,  the  solar  day  was  the  astronomical  year 
of  the  Chaldeans;  and  so  the  boasted  period  of 
473,000  years,  assigned  to  their  obsen'ations,  is 
reduced  to  1*297  years  nine  months;  the  number 
of  years  which,  according  to  Eusebius,  elapsed 
from  the  first  discoveries  of  Atlas  in  astronomy, 
in  the  384lh  of  Abraham,  to  the  march  of  Al«?x- 
ander  into  Asia  in  the  year  1682  of  the  same  era. 
And  the  17,000  years  added  by  Perosus  to  the 
observations  of  the  Chaldeans,  reduced  in  the 
same  manner,  will  give  46  years  and  six  or  seven 
months;  being  the  exact  interval  between  Alex- 
ander's march  and  the  first  year  of  the  123d 
Olympiad,  or  the  time  to  whitfS  Berosus  carried 
his  history. 

Epgenius  ascribes  720,000  years  to  the  obser- 
vations preserved  at  Babylon ;  but  these,  accord- 
inj;  to  M.  Gibert *s  system,  amount  only  to  T'TI 
years  three  months;  wh-ch  difter  from  C?'  :^ 
thene<*s  period  of  l£)03  years,  allotted  to  the  f  v/J^ 
obser\-ation$,  only  by  G^  years,  the  period  elAiat  J 
from  the  uking  of  Babylon  by  AleXAndcr,  wtii:h 
terminated  the  latter  account,  and  to  the  time  of 
Piolcmy  Philadelpbus,  to  which  Epigenius  ex- 
tended his  account. 

TV   XcTitonian  Principles  cf  Chronolosry Sir 

Isaac  Newton  has  shewn,  that  the  chronology  of 
ancient  kingdoms  is  invo'red  in  the  greatest  un- 
certainly: that  the  E-:o^ns  in  particular  hid 
no  chronology  before  the  Persian  empire,  which 
iK-gan  536  )ear$  before  Christ,  when  Cyrus  con- 
quered Darius  the  Mede;  that  the  antiquities  of 
the  Greeks  are  full  of  fables,  because  their  writ- 
ings were  in  verse  only,  till  the  cotx}uest  of  Asia 
by  Cynis  the  Persian,  about  which  time  Pbere- 
cidcs    Svrius     and     Cadmus     Milesios     intruductrd 
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proK.    After  this  time  aevenJ  of  the  Greek  hie-  pieced  In   the  mlddlt  of  the  emittidletiotit  Ariei^ 

toruns  mtrodoccd  tlie  compuUtioa  by  generatiou.  Ctnoer*  Chels.  and  Capricorn.     Our  author  ee> 

The  chronology  of  the  Laiina  waa  still  more  uo-  t^iislies  this  point  by  a  consideration  of  the  an- 

certain :    their  old  records  were  burnt  by  the  Oauls  cient   Greek    calendar,  which    consisted   of  tvelf  e 

120  years   after  the  expulsion  of  their  kings,  64  lunar  months,  and  each  month  of  30    days,  and 

yean  before  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  which      required     an     intercalary    month,    began 

before  Christ    388.     The   cbrcoologers   of    Gaul,  sometimes  a  week  or  a    fortnight  before   or  after 

Sfsia,    Germany,    Scythia,    Sweden,  Britain,   and  the  equinox  or  solstice;    and  hence  the  first  na- 

Irelaoil  are  oi  a  still  later  date.      For    Scythia,  tronomers  were    led   to    the  abov».meotioned  dia- 

beyood  the   Danube,  had  no  letters,  till    UlphihM,  position   of  the  equinoxes  and  solstices;   and  that 

tbar  bishops  formed  them,  about  A.D.  276b     Ger-  this  waa  really  the  ctae  ia  confirmed  by  the  tea- 

nsny  bad  none,    till    it  receired   them    from    the  timonies   of    Eudozus,    Aratns,  and    Hipparchnau 

western  empire  of   the  Latins,  about   A.D.   400.  On  these  principles,  sir  Isaac  proceeds  to  aigue  in 

The  Huns  had  none  in  the  days  of  Procopius,  sbout  this  manner :     xhe  equinoctial   colure  in  the  end 

A.D.    526.      Sweden  and  Norway  receired  them  of  the  year  1619  cut  the  ecliptic  in  86*"  44',  and 

Bti!>  later.  by    thia    reckoning    the   equinox    was   then  gone 

.itur  a  general  account  of  the  defects  and  ob.  back  36<>  44'  since  the  Aigonautic  expedition. 
t^un;y  of  the  ancient  chronology,  sir  Isaac  ob.  But  it  recedea  5l/'  in  a  year,  or  I®  in  72 year*, 
ferres,  that,  though  many  of  the  ancienta  com.  and  conaequently  36**  44''  in  2645  years;  which 
pated  by  generations  snd  successions,  yet  the  counted  backward  from  the  beginning  of  1690, 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Latins,  reckoned^  the  reigna  will  place  thia  expedition  about  twenty^fire  year* 
of  kings  equal  to  generations  of  men*  and  three  after  the  death  of  Solomon.  But,  aa  there  is  no 
of  them  to  a  hundred,  and  sometimes  to  120  neces^ty  for  allowing  that  the  middle  of  the  coo- 
years  ;  and  thia  was  the  foundation  of  their  tech-  stellations,  according  to  the  general  account  of  the 
nical  cbronotogy.  He  then  proceeds  to  evince,  ancients,  should  be  precisely  the  middle  between 
from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  a  detail  the  prima  arietis,  and  ultima  caudte,  thia  great  au- 
of  historical  facts,  the  diffinvnce  between  reigns  thor  proceeds  to  examine  what  were  thoae  stars, 
and  geoerations;  aud  that,  though  the  latter  from  through  which  Eudoxus  made  the  colurea  to  pasa 
father  to  son  may  at  an  average  be  redconed  in  the  primitive  aphere,  and  in  thU  way  to  fix  the 
about  33  years,  or  three  of  them  equal  to  100  position  of  the  cardinal  pointa.  From  the  mean 
years,  yet  when  they  are  taken  by  tbe  eldest  sons,  of  five  places  he  finds,  that  the  grsat  anh,  whicb» 
three  of  them  cannot  be  computed  at  more  than  in  the  primitive  sphere  described  by  Bndoxus,  or 
about  7S  or  80  years ;  and  the  reigna  of  kings  at  the  time  of  the  Argonautic  Expedition,  waa  the 
are  itill  shorter,  so  that  18  or  20  yesra  may  be  equinoctial  colure,  did,  in  the  end  of  1689,  cut 
allowed  a  Just  medium.  He  then  fixes  on  four  re»  the  ecliptic  In  u  6<*  29^  1  y.  He  likewise^  in 
maricable  periods,  vix.  the  return  of  the  Her^  this  manner,  determinea  the  mean  ^ane  of  the  solsti- 
clides  into  tbe  Peloponnesus,  the  taking  of  Troy,  tial  colure  to  be  60®  ^  S8^  46^,  and  as  it  la  at 
the  Argonautic  ExpediUon,  and  the  return  of  Se-  rfght  angles  with  the  other,  concludes  that  it  ia 
Mstris  into  Egypt,  sfter  his  wars  in  Thrace;  and  rightly  drawn.  Hence  he  infers,  that  the  cardinal 
iettles  the  epocha  of  each  by  the  true  value  points  in  the  interval  between  that  expedition 
of  a  generation.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  u,d  the  year  1689,  have  receded  from  those  co- 
h\%  estimate  of  that  of  the  Argonautic  expedition.  \^f^  |  ,jgn  6«  and  29';  which,  ellowing  72  yeara 
Hsring  fixed  the  return  of  the  Heradidcs  to  to  a  degree,  ameunU  to  2627  yeara;  and  theae 
about  the  l&9th  year  after  tbe  death  of  Solomon,  counted  backwards,  aa  above,  wiU  place  the  Ar- 
and  the  destrucUon  of  Troy  to  about  the  76th  gonsutic  ex|«diiion  43  yeara  after  tbe  death  of 
year  sfter  the  ssme  period,  he  observes,  that  Solomon.  Our  author  has  by  other  methoda» 
Hercules  the  Argonaut  was  the  father 'of  Uyllus,  of  a  simiUr  nature,  cstabUahed  thia  epocha,  and 
the  father  of  CIcodius,  the  father  of  Aristomachus,  reduced  the  age  of  the  world  about  600  yeara. 
the  father  of  Aristodemus,*  who  conducted  the  This  elaborate  system  has  not  escsped  censure. 
Hertclides  Into  Peloponnesus ;  so  that  their  re-  ji.  Freret  and  M.  Souciet  have  attacked  it  much 
torn  was  four  generations,  reckoning  by  the  chief  ©n  the  same  ground :  the  former  hath  confound- 
of  the  family,  later  than  the  Argonautic  expe-  ed  reigns  and  generaUons,  whkh  ate  carefully 
diuon,  which  therefore  happened  about  43  years  distinguished  in  this  system.  The  aationomical 
sfter  the  death  of  Solomon.  This  is  farther  con-  objections  of  both  have  been  anawered  by  air 
firmed  by  another  argumenU  iEscuUpius  and  i^ac  Newton  himsdf,  and  by  Dr.  Halley.  Phil. 
Hercules  were  :.Argonauts.  Hippocrates  was  the  Trans,  abr.  vol.  vili.  part  iv.  p.  4,  Ac.  Newton's 
U\h  indusively  from  tbe  former  by  Uie  father's  Chronoh^r.  ch.  I.  Olgections  to  Newton's  Chro- 
s.de,  and  the  19Ui  from  the  latter  by  the  mother's  oology,  particularly  relating  to-  Uie  Argonautic 
»de;  alknrmg  28  or  30  yeara  to  each  of  them,  expedition,  were  also  urged  by  Dr.  RuUierforth 
the  lerenteen  interrala  by  the  father,  and  tiie  «Bd  Dr.  Bedford;  these  were  replied  to  with 
ei^fhteen  intervals  by  Uie  moUier,  will  at  a  me-  niuch  ingenuity  and  more  lU-nature  by  the  testy 
diinn,  gife  507  years;  and  theses  reckoning  back  Emerson. 

from   the   coomiencement    of   the    Peloponnesian        Among  the  earliest  writers  on  chronology,  after 

wr.  or  the  43 1st  year  before   Chris^  when  Hip-  the   discorery    of  printing,   was   Pfculus   Constan- 

pocrates  began  to  flourish,  will   place    ti>e  Argo-  tinus   Phrygio,   whose    "  Chronlcon  Regum  Reg- 

nautic  expedition  m  the  43rd  year  after  Sobmon's  norumque  omnium"  was  printed  at  Basil  in  1634. 

desA,  or  937  p^n  before  Christ.  A  second  waa  BibUsnder's  work,  in    1568  ;   and  n 

The  other  kmd  of  reasoning,  by  which  air  Isaac  thjrf,    Eggard's   *-  Tabul«  Chronologicic,"    print- 

""^""^  to  estaUish  tins  epochs,  is  purelv  as-  ed  at   Rostock,  157?.    Among  the  most  valuable 

inmomicaL    The    sphere   was  formed   by    Chiron  ^hJch   are   now  in   uae    upon    Uie    continent,    are 

snd  MusKUS  at  Uie  time,  and  for  Uie  Argonautic  ubles  of   Du  Fresnov  and  Berger,  boUi  originally 

expedtiioo,   as    aeveral    of  the  aslerisms  referring  published  in    1719.    The  ttUe  only  of   the    latter, 

to  this  event  plainly  shew:   and  at  Uiis  time  Uie  ^     believe    (Synchronlstische     Universal     histo- 

cirdinal  poinu  of  Uie  equinoxes  and  solstices  were  rfe)  is  known   in  England ;    but  those  of  the  for- 
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bare  betn  long  rectivcd  in  credit ;  ■Ithouffh  they 
•re  now  superseded  not  only  by  Dr.  Blair*s  fables, 
but  fay  professor  Pltyfalr*s  System  of  Chronology, 
1784. 

The  following,  as  the  greater  epochs  in  the  chro- 
nology of  history,  have  been  selected  from  Dr.  Blair. 
The  history  of  the  intervals  may  be  easily  supplied  by 
the  memory  of  a  retentive  reader,  or  by  reference  to 
Blair's  Tables. 
Bef  Chr. 

4004  Creation  of  the  world 
S%75  The  murder  of  Abel 
3874  The  birth  of  Seth 
3017  Enoch  translated 
2348  The  deluge 
2247  The  tower  of  Babel  buUt 
2000  The  birth  of  Abraham 
1921  The  covenant  mode  with  Abraham 
1728  Joseph  sold  into  Egypt 
1689  The  death  of  Jacob 
103&  The  dcsth  of  Joseph,  whioh  concludes  the  book 

of  Genesis 
1674  The  birth  of  Aaron 
1571  The  birth  of  Moses 
1491  God*s  ai^arance  to  Moaes  in  the  burning 

bush 
14S1  The  ItraeKtcs  under  Joshua  pass  the  river  Jor- 

dan 
1285  Deborah  defeats  the  Canaanites 
1263  The  Argonautic  expedition  undertaken 
1236  The  death  of  Gideon 
1188  Jephtbah's  tow 
1184  Troy  taken 

1117  Sampson  betra}^^  to  the  Fhlliitines 
1104  The  return  of  the  H^raclldae  to   Peloponnesus. 
109&  The  Israelites  ask  for  a  king.    Saul  anointed 
1070  Athens  governed  by  archons 
1048  Jerusalem  takeu  by  David 
1044  The  migration    of  the    Ionic   colonies   from 

Greece 
10f3  Absalom^a  rel^ellion 
1004  Solomon^s  deilicalion  of  the  temple 

026  The  birth  of  Lycurgus 

907  Homer  supposed  to  have  flourished 

B97  The  death  of  A  hab 

896  £lijah*s  translation 

814  Th«  kingdom  of  Macedon  begins 

800  Jonah  prophesies 

790  Amos 

785  Hosea 

758  Nahum 

7^7  Iniah,  who  prophesied  abore  60  years 

754  Micah  prophesies 

753  The  era  of  the  building  of  Rome 

750  The  rape  of  the  Sabines 

731    Habakkuk  proj^eMcs 

721  Samaria  uken.     The  flrst  eclipse  of  the  moon 
upon  record 

710  Senachctib's  army  destroyed 

696  Isaiah  the  prx^pitet  put  to  di\ith 

686  Archkloihtis  tin:  ftoet  tlourishes 

677  Tlie  conilvat  ot  tlie  Horaiii  and  Curiatii. 

658  Byaauiium  built 

648  C>-rene  in  Africa  founded 

6*^7  Jertmiah  ptopkieMes 

628  Zephaniah 

6'i3  Draco  e^taUi^hcs  his  laws  at  Athens 

605  The  bcginuing  of  the  captivity 

€00  Sappho  flourishes 

593  KM-aiel  prophesies 

591    Institution  of  the  Pythian  gamee 

587  Jerusalem  taken  by  Ncbuchadncaxar 

5(>0  INsistratus  usurped  the  tyranny  of  Athena 


Bef.  Chr. 
558  Daniel  prophesies 
639  Pythagoras  flourishes 
530  Cyrus  gives  an  edict  for  the  return  of  the  Jews 
528  Haggai  prophesies 
527  Zechariah 

62b  Cambyses  conquers  Egypt 
520  Confucius  flourishes 
515  The  temple  of  Jerusalem  finished 
509  The  consular  government  begins  at  Rome 
504  Sardis  burnt  by  the  Athenians 
490  The  battle  of  Marathon 
480  The  defeat  of  Salamis 
458  Ezra  flourishes 
456  Neheroiah  the  prophet 
451   Laws  of  the  twelve  tables  compiled 
445  Herodotus  reads  his  histoi^y  at  Athens 
432  The  M etonic  cycle  began,  July  1 5 
43 1   Beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
431  About  this  time  the  History  of  the  Old  TesU- 

nnent  finishes 
401  The  retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks  under  Xeno. 
phon.    The  30  tyrants  expelled  from  AtbeiM 
by  Thrasybulus 
398  The  military  caupultx  invented 
690  Plato  made  his  first  voyage  into  Sicily 
357  Dionysius  the  tyrant  ex|>elled  Syracuse 
343  The  war  between  the  Romans  and  Samniies 
340  The  Carthaginians  defeated  by  Timoleoo 
336  Philip  of  Macedon  killed  by  Pausauias 
3^  Alexander's  expedition  into  India 
323  The  death  of  Alexander 
32'^  Demosthenes  put  to  death  by  Antipater 
V99  The  first  barbers  came  from  Sicily  to  Rome 
296  Athens  taken  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes 
*JS6  Lysimachus  takes  possession  of  Macedon 
284  The  septuagtnt  translation  of  the  Old  Testa. 

ment  thought  to  hare  been  made 
278  The  Gauls  under  Brennus  cut  to  pieces 
'264  The  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war 
2b0  The  Carthaginians  defeated  at  sea  by  the  Ro- 
mans 
tf56  Reguluf  defeated  by  the  Carthaginians 
941   Agis,  king  of  Sparu,  put  to  death 
235  The  temple  of  Janua  shut  the  first  time  after 

Numa 
224  The  cok>ssus  of  Rhodes  thrown  down  by  an 

earthquake 
218  The  second  PnnR  war  begins.    Annn»]  passes 

the  Alps 
216  The  battle  of  Cannae 
2 1  'J  Syracuse  taken  by  Marcellas 
20  2  Annibal  defeated  at  Zama 
2t)0  The  first  Macedonian  war  begins 
190  The  first  Roman  Army  enters  Asia 
187  Aniiochus  the  Great  defeated  and  killed 
170  Paper  invented  in  China 
167  Tlie  first  library  eretted  at  Rome 
Hl»  The  third  Puiuo  war  begins 
146  Carthaije  destroyetl  by  Publius  Soipro 
137  Piolemy  Phr>'ocon  be^*an  •  new  restoration  of 

learning  at  Alexandria 
1  Iti  Cleopatra  a&sumes  the  GovenmseDt  of  Egypt 
1 07  Cicero  bom 

lUI   Marius  and  Catullus  defeat  the  Cimbri 
100  The  birth  of  Julius  C^sar 

0*J  I.usitania  conquered  by  the  Romans 

89  The  Mithridatx  war  begins 

S 1    Cicero  made  his  first  oration 

66  Mithridates  def tested  by  Pomper 

85  The  re?gn  of  ihe  Seleocida  ends  in  Syria 

(y'%  Catiline's  coru.jMracy  detected 

53  C-^sar's  first  expedition  against  Britain 
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50  Ccsarbetie^  Pompey  io  Bnimhlflum 

4'<  The  btUle  of  PharMlla 

4i  Caesar  killed  in  the  aeoate-house 

40  JerusileiD  occupied  by  Antigonus 

31  The  battle  of  AcUam :  Marc  Antony  and 
Qeopstra  defeated 

25  The  F^fptiaBi  adopt  the  JuRan  year 

%  Augttitiia  corrects  the  calendar 

4  Our  Sariottr*!  birth  :  four  yean  befcrre  the  com- 
mon xri. 

Christian  JEra, 

Aft  amt 
%  Our  Saviour  disputes  with  the  Jewish  doctors 
14  Augustus  dies  at  Nola 

17  Tveive  cities  in  Asia  destroyed  by  art  earth- 
quake 
76  St.  Joba  tbe  Baptist  enters  on  bis  ministry 
27  John  baptizes  our  Saviour 

53  Our  Sariour^s  crucifixion 
S$  St  Paul  conTerted 

37  Tiberias  dies  at  Misenum 
S9  Sl  Msttbev  writes  his  gospel 

43  Claodius*s  expedition  into  Britain 

44  Su  Mark  wrote  his  gospel 

M  C^nctscns  carried  in  chains  Co  Rome 
I'i  Tbe  council  of  tbe  apostles  at  Jerusalem 

54  Tbe  desth  of  Claudius 

»i  Kero  puts  his  mother  Agr^ppina  to  death 

6)  Boadicea,  the  British  queen,  defeats  the  Ro» 

roant 
(>2  Sl  Paul  sent  in  bonds  to  Rome 
U  Tbe  first  persecution  against  the  Christians 
&)  The  Jewish  war  begins 
67  St  Peter  snd  Su  l^iul  put  to  death 
7(1  Titos  destrojTS  Jerusalem 
'» T^e   second    persecution    against    tbe  Chrla- 

tilDS 

lb2  Pbay  tiie  younger  sends  Trajsa  his  celebrated 

account  of  tbe  Christians 
tt7  The  third  persecution  egaiost  the  Christians 
114  Tbe  fourth  persecution  against  the  Christians 
139  Adfian  rebuilds  Jerusalem 
llj  Coodoskm  of  tbe  Jewish  war,  when  tbe  Jews 

verc  all  banished  Judea  ^ 

I  to  Tbe  wonhip  of  Serspis  introduced  at  Rome 
int  Tbe  fifth  persecution  against  tbe  Christians 
Hi  Tbe  sixth  persecution  against  the  Christians 
^  Tbe  lerentb  persecution 
^>2  A  great  pestilence  In  the  Roman  empire 
^7  Tbe  eighth  persecutioo  of  the  Christiana 
i69  Zeoobia  ukea  possenion  of  Egypt 
^i  Tbe  ninth  pertecudon  against  the  Christians 
293  Canmiae  hiUed  by  Alflctus 
>.C  Tlie  Roman  empire  attacked  by  tbe  northern 

oatioos.    Carausins  reigns  in  Britain 
S^il  The  tenth  persecution  sgainst  the  Christians 
3li  Uaxeatiua  defeated  by  Constantine 
^19  Censtaotioe  begins  to  favour  the  Christians 
325  Tbe  first  general  council  of  Kicc 
^  Tbe  death  of  ContUntine  the  Great 
^  Pcnectttlon  of  the  Christians  in  Persia 
H4  The  Rooua  empire  divided  into  tbe  casternr  and 

western 
^  The  tynat  Maxfamis  dented 
406  Tbe  Vandals,   Alans,  and  Suevi,  ^read  into 

France  and  Spain 
410  Roaae  taken  and  plundered  by  AUric 
^^  Tbe  kingdom  of  the  French  begins  upon  the 

lower  Rhine 
^  The  Romans  leave  Britain 
<^  The  Hicodoaian  codex  pubUshed 


Aft  Chr. 

449  The  Sixons  arrive  in  BfHtfn 
453  The  dty  of  Venice  takes  its  rise 
455  Rome  taken  by  Genseric 

475  Hengist*s  massacre  of  the  Britbh  nobles 

476  llie  western  empire  finisbes 

493  Tbe  kingdom  of  Italy  passes  from  the  HeruH  to 

tbe  Ostro-Goths. 
496  Cloris  baptized,  and  Christianity  embraced  In 

France 
SOS  The  Jewish  Talmud  published 

510  Paris  made   tbe   capital    of  the  French    do> 

minions 

511  Arthur  defeats  the  Saxons  in  the  battle  of  Badon- 

hill 
516  The  computing  of  time  by  tbe  Christian  sera  in- 

trodnced  by  Dionysius 
529  The  code  of  Justinian  published 
5S3  The  digest  of  Justinian  published 
536  Rome  taken  by  BelisaHus 
551  The  manufacture  of  silk  introduced  into  Europe 

from  India  by  some  monks 
558  A  terrible  plague  all  over  Europe,  Asia,  and 

Africa,  which  continues  near  fifty  years 
580  Cosroes  tbe  Great  defeated,  and  dies  of  grief 
589  Rome  overflowed  by  tbe  Tiber 
597  Augustin  the  monk  arrives  in  England 
606  The  power  of  the  popes  begins 
6'22  The  Hegira  of  Mahomet  begins 
637  Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Saracens 
640  Alexandria  taken  by  the  Saracens,  and  the  greet 

library  there  burnt 
653  The  Saracens  take  Rhodes,  and  cut  to  pieces 

tbe  famous  colossus 
709  Ina,  king  of  Wesaex,  publishes  bis  laws 
748  The  computing  of  years  from  the  birth  of  Christ 

began    to   be  used  in   histories  about   this 

time 

750  The  Merovingian  race  ends  in  France 

751  The  second  race  of  the  French  kings  b^his  with 

Pepin,  surnamed  the  Little 
762  Bagdad  built  by  Almansor 
774  Pa  via  taken  by  Charlemagne 
778  The  battle  of  Koncevaux 
800  The  emperors  of  the  West,   or  of  Germany, 

begin 
822  The  Saracens  besiege  Constantinople 
810  A  civil  war  among  the  Saracens 
828  The    heptarchy    of    England    united    under 

Egbert 
832  Painters  banished  from  the  Eastern  Empire 
838  Tbe  Ficts  defeated  by  the  Scots 
840  The  death  of  Lewis  tbe  Debonnaire 
843  The  French  peers  make  a  new  division  of  the 

French  dominions 
853  Tbe  Normans  get  possession  of  some  cities  in 

France 
867  The  Danes  conquer  Northumberland 
872  Alfred  defeated  by  the  Danes 

878  Alfred  conceals  himself  in  Athefatey 

879  The  kingdom  of  Aries  begins 

886  Tbe  university  of  Oxford  said  to   have  been 

founded 
888  The  dominions  of  Charles  le  Gros  divided  into 

five  kingdoms 
904  The  Hungarians  ravage  Italy 
912  Tbe  Normans  establish  themselves  in  France 

under  Rollo 
936  Tbs  Saracen  empire  divided  by  usurpation  into 

seven  kingdoms 
941  Arithmetic  brought  into  Europe 
964  Tbe  kingdom  of  Italy  conquered  by  Otho 
987  l^c  ^turd  rsce  of  the  French  kings  begins  under 

Hugh  Capet 
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After  Chr. 
S9S  Otho    III.    makes   the   empire  of  Oermany 

elective 
1013  The  Danes,  under  Sueno,  get  possession  of 

England 
1035  The  kingdoms  Castile  and  Arragon  hegin 
10-J3  The  Turks  take  possession  of  Persia 
10^7  Malcolm  III.  kills  Macbeth 

1065  Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Turks  from  the  Sa- 

racens 

1066  The  conquest  of  England  under  William  duke 

of  Normandy 
1080  The  Domesday  survey  compiled 
1096  The  first  crusade  to  the  Holy  I^and 
1110  Learning  revived  at  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge 
1118  The  order  of  the  knights  templars  instituted 
1140  King  ^Stephen  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  in 
the  battle  of  Lincoln 

1 146  The  empress  Matilda  retires  out  of  England 

1 147  The  second  crusade 

1131  The  canon  law  composed  by  Gratian 

1154  The  party  names  of  Guelfs   and   Gibbelines 
begin 

1163  The  emperor  Frederick  destroys  Milan 

1172  Henry  II.  takes  possession  of  Ireland 
1177  Saladin  repulsed  before  Jerusalem 

1189  The  kings  of  England  and  France  go  to  the 
Holy  Land 

1192  Richard  Coeur   de   Lion    defeats    Saladin    at 
Ascalon 

1204  Normandy     conquered,      and    re-united      to 
France 

1S15  Afagna  Charta  signed  by  king  John 

1227  The  Tartars  under  Gingis-kan  overrun  the  Sa- 
racen empire 

1233  The  inquisition  trusted  to  the  Dominicans 

1253  The  famous  astronomical  tables  are  composed  by 
Alfonso  XI.  king  of  Castile 

1373  The   empire  of  the   present  Austrian  family 
begins 

1 279  The  mortmain-act  passed  in  England 

1283  Wales  conquered  by  Edward  the  First 

1293  The  regular  succession  of  the  English  parlia- 
ments begins 

1307  The  beginning  of  the  Swiss  cantons 

1310  The  knighU  of  St.  John  take  Rhodes 

1312  The  knights  tempUrs  condemned 

1346  The  battle  of  Cressy 

1349  The  order  of  the  garter  instituted 

1352  TheTurks  enter  Europe 

1356  The  battle  of  Poictiers 

1381   Wat  Tyler's  insurrection 

1388  The  battle  of  Otterbum 

1414  The  council  of  Constance 

l44o  The  art  of  printing  discovered 

1455  The  battle  of  St.  Albans 

1471  The  battle  of  Tewksbury 

1478  liorenzo  de  Medici  expelled  Florence 

1485  The  battle  of  Boswonh 

1497  The  Portuguese  first  sail  to  the  East  Indies 

1508  The  league  of  Cambray  formed 

1517  The  Reformation  begun  by  Luther 

1522  Rhodes  taken  by  the  Turks 

1527  Rome  taken  by  Charles  V. 

1534  The  Reformation  takes  place  in  England 

1545  The  council  of  Trent  begins 

167 1  The  victory  of  Lepanto  obtained 

I572  The  massacre  of  Paris 

1582  Pope  Gregory  Introduces  the  new  style 

1587  Mary  queen  of  Scots  beheaded 

1588  The  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada 
1596  Cadi-     '  '  ~  ^-nglish 

1604  O'  ^anioids 


After  Chr. 

1608  The  invention  of  the  telescope 

1614  Napier  invents  the  logarithms 

1618  The  synod  of  Dort  begins 

1619  Harvey    discovers     the     circulation    of    tU 

blood 

1620  Copper  money  first  introduced  into  England 

1621  The  civil  war  with  the  Huguenots  in  France 

1 629  Nine  members  imprisoned  for  their  speeches  In 

the  house  of  commons 
1640  The  Scots  army  enters  England 
1642  King  Charles  demands  the  live  members 
1645  The  battle  of  Naseby 
1649  King  Charles  beheaded 
1652  The  first  war  between  the  English  and  Dultb 

begins 
1 660  The  Restoration  of  Charles  IL 
1662  The  Royal  Society  established 
1 680  A  great  comet  observed 
1683  Lord  Russel  beheaded 
1688  The  Revolution  in  England 
1692  The  sea-fight  of  La  Hogue 
1 704  Gibraltar  taken  by  admiral  Rook 
1706  The  battle  of  Ramillies 
1709  The  battle  of  Pultowa 
1720  The  South  Sea  scheme  begins 
1727  The  siege  of  Gibraltar  by  the  Spaniards 
1750  The  interest  on  the  public  funds  reduced  to 

three  per  cent. 
1752  The  new  style  introduced  into  Great  Britain 
1766  The  American  stamp-act  repealed 

1772  The  revolution  in  Denmark 

1773  The  order  of  the  Jesuits  suppressed 
1775  The  American  war  commenced 

1 779  The  siege  of  Gibraltar  begun 

1780  The  riots  in  London 

1781  Herschcl  discovered  the  Georgian  planet 

1782  The  sea-fii^ht  under  Rodney 

1783  The  preliminaries  of  a  general  peace  signei 

America  declared  independent 
1789  The  revolution  in  France  begins 
1793  Louis  XVI.  beheaded 

1798  The  battle  of  the  Nile 

1799  Buonaparte  made  first  consul  of  France 
1 801   The  planet  Ceres  discovered  by  PiaiEi 

1801  Union  with  Ireland  carried  into  effect 

1 802  Peace  with  France,  Holland,  &c. 

1 803  War  between  England  and  France 

1804  France    formed     into    an    empire,     Napolfr^n 

Buonaparte  being  crowned  emperor,  De- 
cember  2 

1 804  Planet  Juno  discOTered  by  Harding 

1805  War  between  En«<land  and  Spain.     London  wt 

docks  at  Wappmg  opened.  Victory  oflf  Tr»* 
falgar,  and  death  of  Lord  Nelson 

1806  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Lord  ComwalKs  diei 

Lord  Melville  tried  and  acquitted 

1807  Planet  Vesta  discovered  by  Olbcrs 

1814  Buonaparte  expelled  from  France,  and  L>on 

XVIII.  placed  on  the  French  throne 

1815  Conspiracy  in  France:    Buonaparte  resicrcJ 

Battle'of  Waterloo :  capture  of  Paris  by  th: 
allied  armies  under  Wclhngtoo  end  Bluch«r. 
Buonaparte  exiL'd  to  St  Helena:  Lunii 
XVIII.  again  brought  back  to  Paris. 

CHRONOMETER,  in  general,  d<*not.s 
any  instrument  or  machine  used  in  mcaHUiini.' 
time ;  such  are  dials,  clocks,  watclies,  \f 
The  term  chronometer,  however,  is  often  a«r«l 
in  a  more  limited  sense,  f  t  a  kind  of  clock  w 
contrived  as  to  mciistirc  a  small  portion  o(  utnf 
with  great  exactness,  even  to  lite  sixteenth  |un 
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of  i  Koondf  •f  tieb  m  one,  iiiTaiited  by  tb«  Tlmns  It  som«tMn(f  mora  wgular  in  this  dit* 

hte  tng^niovs  Mr.  George  Grabam,  tbere  is  a  kinction  than  might  at  first  be  conceived ;  for 

dssrription  in  Desagn1iers*s  Biperimental  Phi>  the  division  is  continued  from  the  fly-state :  the 

lotophy,    which   mast  !>•  allowed  to  be  of  rounded  chrysalises  being  almost  all  produced 

^at  use  for  measuring  small  portions  of  time  by  the  phalaense  or  moths;  and  the  angiilar  ones 

10  astronomical  observations,  the  time  of  the  by  the  papilios,  or  day-flies     There  arc  several 

fall  of  bodies,  the  velocity  of  running  waters,  subordtnato  distinctions  of  these  kinds;  but,  in 

Ice.  general,  they  are  less  d  iflerent  from  one  anotlier 

Now,  indeed,  the  word  is  nsed,  especially  by  than  the  caterpillars  from  whence  thev  are  pro- 
watchmakers  and  navigators,  to  denote  a  watcn  dnced.  The  head  of  those  of  the  first  class 
or  portable  machine,  in  wliich  by  the  nature  usually  terminates  itself  by  two  angular  parts, 
of  the  acapcment  and  the  compensations  for  which  stand  separate  one  from  another,  and 
Iieat  and  cold,  mean  time  is  or  ought  to  be  resemble  a  pair  of  bonis.  On  the  back,  emi- 
kept  with  snfllcienk  accuracy  to  determine  the  nences  and  marks  are  discovered,  which  ima- 
longitttde  at  sea.  SeeScAPiMBNTandTiui-  ginalton  may  form  into  eyes,  nose,  chin,  and 
lEEFBR.  other  parts  of  the  human  face. 

CHRONOSCOP£,  a  word  sometimes  nsed  There  is  a  great  variety  and  a  great  deal  of 

fora  pendulam  or  machine  to  measure  time.  beauty  in  the  figures  ana  arrangement  of  the 

CliRU'PSIA.  (emfma^  Xp4*'«  from  xp«"t  eminences  and  spots  on  the  other  parts  of  the 

colour,  and  ej^o,  sight)  Visus  coloratns.    A  body  of  the  chrysalises  of  different  kinds.     It 

diteaae  of  the  eyes.  In  which  the  person  per-  is  a  general  observation,  that  those  chrysalises 

ceires  objects  or  a  different  colour  from  tneir  whicn  are  terminated  by  a  single  horn,  afford 

■atoral.  day-butterflies  of  the  kind  of  those  which  have 

CHRYSALIS,  or  Avrbli a,  in  natural  hit-  buttoned  antennae,  and  whose  winjfs,  in  a  state 

tery,  a  slate  of  rest  and  seeming  insensibility,  of  rest,  eover  the  nnder  part  of  their  body,  and 

which  butterflies,  moths,  ana  several  other  which  use  all  their  six  legs  in  walking,  those  of 

kinds  of  insects  must  pass  through,  before  they  many  other  kinds  using  only  four  of  them, 

arrive  at  tbrir  winged  or  most  perfect  state.    In  Those  chrysalises  which  are  terminated  by  two 

this  state,  no  creatures  afford  so  beantifal  ava-  angular  bodies,  and  which  are  covered  with  a 

riety  as  the  butterfly  kinds,  and  they  all  pass  great  number  of  spines,  and  have  tlie  fii^ure  of 

through  this  middle  state  without  one  exoep-  a  human  face  on  tneir  back  in  the  greatest  per- 

tkm.  The  figure  of  the  anrelia  or  chrysalis  ge*  fection,  afford  butterflies  of  ttie  day-kind ;  and 

neniHy  approaches  to  that  of  a  cone ;  or  at  least  of  that  clasi  the  characters  of  which  are,  their 

the  binder  part  of  it  is  in  this  shape ;  and  the  walking  on  four  legs,  and  nsing  the  other  two, 

creature,  while  in  this  state,  seems  to  have  that  is,  the  anterior  part,  in  the  manner  of  arms 

■cither  legs  nor  wings,  nor  to  have  any  power  or  hands.   The  chrysaliites  which  have  ttro  an- 

of  walking.     It  appear?  indeed  to  have  hardly  gular  bodies  on  their  heads,  but  shorter  than 

so  much  as  life.     It  takes  no  nourishment,  tlioseof  the  precedinr,  and  whose  back  shows 

■or  has  it  any  organs  for  taking  any;  and  but  a  faint  sketch  of  the  human  face,  and  which 

its  posterior  part  Is  all  that  seems  animated,  have  fewer  spines,  and  those  less  sharp,  always 

this  having  a  power  of  giving  itself  some  turntothatsortof  butter  fly  the  upper  wings  of 

mottoos.    The  external  covering  of  the  chry-  which  are  divided  into  segments,  one  of  which 

aalis  ia  eartilaginons,  and  considerably  large,  is  so  long  as  to  represent  a  tail,  and  whose  under 

and  is  usually  smooth  and  glossy :  but  some  wings  are  folded  over  the  upper  part  of  the 

lew  of  them  bavc  a  few  hairs;  some  are  also  as  back.     A  careful  observation  wiA  establish 

hairy  us  the  caterpillars  from  which  they  are  many  more  rules  of  this  kind,  which  are  not  so 

prooneed;  and  others  are  rough,  and  as  it  perfect  as  to  be  free  from  all  exceptions:  yet 

were,   shairreened  all  over.     In  all  of  tliese  are  of  great  use,  as  they  teach  us  in  general 

there  Boay  be  distiDguished  two  sides ;  the  one  what  sort  of  fly  we  are  to  expect  from  the 

of  wbich  if  the  back,  the  other  the  belly  of  the  chrysalis,  of  which  we  know  not  the  cater- 

aalmal.    On  the  anterior  part  of  the  latter,  pillar,  and  therefore  can  only  judp^e  from  aj)- 

there  may  always  be  distinguished  oertain  little  pearances.    These  are  the  pnncipal  differences 

devatiottt  monlnff  ia  ridges,  and  resembling  of  the  angular  chrysalises ;  the  round  ones  also 

the  fillets  wound  about  mnmmies :   the  part  have  tlieir  different  marks  not  less  regular  than 

whence  tliese  have  their  origin  is  esteemtul  the  those. 

head  of  the  anima].    Tlie  other  side,  or  bark.  The  greater  number  of  the  round  chrysalises 

M  smooth,  and  of  a  rounded  figure  in  most  of  have  the  hinder  part  of  their  body  of  the  Buure 

the  chrysalises;  but  some  have  ridges  on  the  of  a  cone ;  but  tne  upper  end,  whirh  ou;rht  to 

anterior  part  and  eidesof  this  part ;  and  these  be  its  circular  plane  base,  is  usually  b<Mit  and 

usually  terminate  In  a  point,  and  make  an  an-  rounded  into  a  sort  of  knee ;  tliis  is  generally 

gular  Appearance  on  ttie  chrysalis.  called  the  head  of  the  chrysalis ;  but  tliere  are 

From  tbin  diflerence  is  drawn  the  first  gene-  also  some  of  this  kind,  the  head  of  which  is 

lal  fieCinodon  of  these  bodies.    They  are  by  terminated  by  a  nearly  plane  surface ;  sonu*  of 

this  divided  into  two  elasses ;  tlie  round  and  tlie  creeping  ten-legged  caterpillars  give  chry- 

tfic  angular  kinds.     The  first  are,  by  tiie  salises  of  this  kind,  which  hare  each  of  tlum 

Fvench  •atumlfets,   called  feves;    from  the  twoeminences  that  seem  to  bring  them  tuna  kIh 

cemmofi  custom  of  calling  the  cbrysalis  of  the  the  ungular  kind, 

silkworm,   whidi   Is   round,   b?  this  name.  AinongtheangularchrvsaliseKthrrr  arc  some 
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whose  colours  seem  as  worthy  oar  observation  structure  and  uses  of  the  several  coverings  thit 
as  the  shapes  of  the  other.  Many  of  them  ap-  atteiul  the  varieties  of  the  caterpiUar-kmd  in 
pear  superbly  clothed  in  gold.  These  elegant  this  state.  These  creatures  in  general  remain 
sTjccies  have  obtaine'd  the  name  of  chrysalis  and  wlioli  y  immoveable,  and  seem  to  have  no  basi- 
aiirelia,  which  are  derived  from  (ireok  and  ness  in  it  but  a  patient  attendan^'e  on  the  time 
Lp»in  words,  signifying  gold  ;  and  from  these  when  they  are  to  become  butterflies  ;  end  tliis 
all  other  bodies  of  the  same  kind  have  been  is  a  change  that  can  happen  to  them,  only  as 
railed  by  the  same  names,  though  less,  or  not  their  parts,  before  extremely  soft  and  weak,  are 
at  all,  entitled  to  them.  Some  arc  all  over  of  capable  of  hardeninir  and  becoming  firm  by  de- 
an ele<rant  green,  as  is  the  chrysalis  of  the  fen-  grees,  by  the  transpfration  of  that  abundant  ha- 
nel  caterpillar;  others  of  an  elegant  yellow;  midity  which  before  kept  them  soft:  and  tKit 
andsomeof  a  bright  greenish  tinge,  variegated  is-  proved  by  an  experiment  of  Mr.  Reanmnr, 
with  spots  of  a  shining  black  ;  we  have  a  very  who,  inclosing  some  chrysalises  in  a  class  tube, 
beautiful  instance  of  this  kind  in  the  chrysalis  found,  after  some  time,  a  small  quantity  of 
of  the  cabbage-caterpillar.  The  general  co-  water  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  which  could  liavt 
lonr  of  the  chrysalis  of  the  common  butter-  come  there  no  other  way,  but  from  the  body  of 
flies,  however,  is  brown.  the  inclosed  animal.    This  transpiration  de- 

The  parts  being  distinguishable  in  the  chry-  pends  greatly  on  the  temperatnre  of  the  air;  it 

sails,  we  easily  fifid  the  difference  of  the  s{)ecies  is  increased  by  heat,  and  diminished  by  cold : 

of  the  fly  that  is  to  proceed  from  it.  The  naked  but  it  has  also  its  peculiarities  iu  rcgara  to  the 

rye  shows  whether  it  be  one  of  those  that  have,  several  species  of  outterfly  to  which  the  chry- 

or  of  those  that  have  not,  a  trunk ;  and  the  as-  salis  belongs. 

sistance  of  a  microscope  shows  the  antennas  so  Mr.  Reaumur  has  proved,  moreover,  that  heat 
distinctly,  that  we  are  able  to  discern  whether  and  cold  make  great  differences  in  the  time  of 
it  belong  to  the  day  or  night  class  ;  and  often  hatching  the  butterfly  from  its  chrysalis  state: 
to  what  genus,  if  not  the  very  species:  nay,  in  and  this  he  particularly  tried  with  great  acca- 
the  plumose  horned  kinds,  we  may  see,  by  the  racy  and  attention,  by  putting  them  in  ves«elsin 
antenna*,  whether  a  male  or  female  nhalaena  is  warm  rooms,  and  in  ice-houses;  and  it  seemed 
to  be  produced  from  the  chrysalis ;  tne  horns  of  wholly  owing  to  the  hastening  or  retarding"  the 
the  female  being  in  this  state  evidently  nar-  evaporation  of  the  abundant  humidity  o?  the 
rower,  and  appearing  less  elevated  above  the  animal  in  the  chrysalis  state,  that  it  sooni*ror 
roTiinion  surface  of  the  body,  than  those  of  the  biter  appeared  in  the  butterfly  form.  He  var- 
male.  All  these  parts  of  the  chrysalis,  how-  nislied  over  some  chrysalises,  in  order  to  try 
ever,  though  seen  very  distinctly,  are  laid  close  what  would  be  the  etiect  of  thus  wholly  prevent- 
to  one  another,  and  seem  to  form  only  one  ing  their  transpiration ;  and  the  conseqaonce 
mass;  each  of  them  is  covered  with  its  own  wa.«,  that  the  butterfly  came  forth  from  these  two 
peculiar  membrane  in  this  state,  and  all  are  months  later  than  their  natural  time.  Thns 
surrounded  tosfether  by  a  common  one;  and  it  was  the  duration  of  the  animal  in  this  state 
U  only  through  these  that  we  see  them  ;  or  ra-  lengthened  ;  that  is,  its  existence  was  lengtli- 
therwe  see  on  these  the  figures  of  all  the  parts  ened;  but  without  anv  advantage  to  the  erea- 
moulded  within,  and  therefore  it  requires  at-  tore,  since  it  was  all  this  time  in  its  state  of 
tention  to  distinguish  them.  The  chrvsalis  is  inaction,  and  probably  of  insennibility. 
soft  when  first  produced,  and  is  wetted  on  the  Though  this  wa-^  of  no  consequence,  Mr. 
front  with  a  viscous  liuuor;  its  skin,  though  Reaumur  deduces  a  hint  from  it  that  seems  to 
very  tender  at  first,  dries  and  hardens  by  de-  be  of  some  use.  He  oiiserves,  that  hens'  e*jp^ 
greey :  but  this  viscous  liquor,  which  surrounds  of  which  we  make  so  much  use,  and  eat  in  so 
tlie  wings,  leirs,  &c.  hardens  almost  imme-  many  forms,  are  properly  a  sort  of  chrysalis  af 
diately  ;  and  in  conseqiience  fastens  all  those  the  animal:  their  germ,  after  they  are  iinprrsr- 
limbs,*  &c.  into  a  nia-ss,  which  were  before  iiated  by  the  cock,  containing  the  young  auiniAl 
loose  from  one  another:  this  liquor,  as  it  alive;  and  waiting  only  a  due  degree  ot  ivarmtb 
hardens,  loses  its  transparence,  and  becomes  to  be  hutched,  and  appear  in  its  proper  form, 
brown;  so  that  it  is  only  while  it  is  yet  moist  E*^gN  transpire  notwithstanding  thebardne»ot 
that  these  parts  are  to  be  seen  distinct.  their  shells  ;  and  when  they  nave  been  loni( 

It  is  evident  from  the  whole,  that  the  chry-  Kept,  thcie  is  a  road  found  near  one  of  their 

salis  is  no  other  than  a  butterfly,  the  parts  of  enJs,  between  tJje  shell  and  the  internal  mem - 

wfdch  are  hid  under  certain  membranes  which  hrane.     This  is  a  mark  of  their  being  5t.de, 

fasten  them  together;  and,  that  when  the  limbs  and  is  the  effect  of  an  evaporation  of  part  ut* 

are  arrived  at  their  due  strength,  they  become  their  humidity:  and   the   same  varnish  wbicb 

ahlp  to  break  through  these  membranes,  and  had  been  usetf  to  the  chrysalis,  being  tried  on 

then  expand  and  arrange  themselves  in  their  e^gs,  was  found  to  preserve  them  for  two  years, 

proper  order.    The  first  metamorphosis,  there-  as  fresh  as  if  laid  but  the  same  day,  and  such  as 

fore,  diflers  nothing  from  the  second,  except  the  nicest  palate  could  not  distini(aish  from 

that  the  butterfly  comes  from  the  body  of  the  those  that  were  so.  (See  Ecos.)     ft  is  not  yei 

caterpillar  in  a  weak  state,  with  limbs  unable  known  how  much  farther  this  useful  specuU- 

to  perform  tlieir  offices,  while  it  proceeds  from  tion  might  be  carried,  and  whether  it  mirNt 

tlu!  chrvsalis  perfect.  not  be  of  great  use  even  to  human  life,  to  in- 

Alr.  keaumur,  in  his  History  of  Insects,  vol.  vent  sometiiing  that  should  act  in  the  maiiocr 

*  ^''.n  many  curious  particulars  on  the  of  this  varnish,  by  being  rubbed  ofit  the  body. 
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M  the  athletae  did  of  old,  and  the  wmgn  of  the  most  part  oroamented  with  a  splendid  ra- 
the West  Indies  do  at  this  time,  without  riety  of  colours  and  metallic  lustre;  the  former 
knowtng^  why.  But  to  return  to  the  insects,  chiefly  g-reeii  and  hliie,  the  latter,  hright 
which  are  the  subjects  of  this  article ;  their  brassy  ht  L^olileit,  and  bronze, 
third  state,  that  in  which  they  are  winched,  is  CHRYSISTHIX.  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
always  rery  shorty  and  seems  destined  tor  no  the  class  polyj^mta^  order  dioecia.  Herma- 
other  action  than  the  propairation  of  the  species,  phrodite:  calyx  glume  tivo  raived  ;  corol  of 
See  Papilio  and  Entomology.  numerous  setaceous  cliafTs ;  stamens  nimierons, 

CHRYSANTHEMUM.  Ox^ye  daisy.    In  solitary,  between  the  chaflTs  ;  pistil  one.   Male 

botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  syngenesia,  order  pistilless.    One  npecies,  a  natiTe  of  the  Cape, 

polygamia    snperflua.       Receptacle    naked;  CHRYSOBKRYL,    in   oryctology.      See 

downless ;  calyx  hemispherical,  imbricate,  with  Oumm  a. 

the  scales  dilated,  and  membranaceous  at  the  CHRYSOBOLANUS.     Cocoa-plnm.      In 

margin.  T wen ty> six  species ;  chiefly  European:  botany  a  f^enus  of  the  class  icosandria  order 

though  a  few,  natives  of  the  Cape  and  East  monogynta.    Calyx    five-cleft ;    petals    live ; 

Indies.    Of  these  some  have  white  rays,  tome  style  lateral ;  dmpe  with  a  five-grooved,  five* 

yellow,  and  some  doubtful.    C.  incanum,  a  ralved  nut.    One  species  only;  a  native  of 

native  of  the  Cape,  with  three^;left  downy  America,  shrnhbv,  and  reaching  to  the  height 

leaves,  is  a  shrubby  plant ;  as  is  also  c.  pinnap  of  nine  or  ten  Ket;  with  white  enrols,  and 

tifidum,  of  Madeira.    Tlie  rest  are  all  herba-  damson-form  plums,  of  a  luscious  taste,  and 

eeous.    Those  common  to  onr  own  country,  much  relished  by  the  natives, 

arec  lencanthemnm,  found  in  our  pastures,  CHRYSOCO'LLA,    in   oryctology.     See 

and  often  denominated  bellis  major,  or  great  Cuprum. 

ox-eye  daisjT)  with  leaves  clasping,  oblong,  ob-  CHRYSO'COMA.    In  botany,  a  genus  of 

tnse,  cot,  pmnatified  at  the  base ;  radical  ones  the  class  syngenesia,  order  polygamia  squal is. 

obovate,  petioled :  and  c.  segetum ;  found  in  Receptacle  naked ;  down  simple ;  calyx  has- 

our  corn-fields,  with  leaves  clasping,  glaucous,  mispherical,  imbricate;    style  hardly  longer 

jagged  at  top,  toothed  towards  the  base.  than  the  florets.     Fifteen  species,  almost  alt 

CuBTBANTHBMUM  (Bastard).    In  botany,  natives  of  the  Cape;  all  appertaining  to  which 

See  SiLPHiUM.  quarter  are  shrubs  or  under  shrubs,  except  c. 

Chrtsanthbmum     (Hard-seeded).      See  undulata.    The  rest,  chiefly  of  Europe,  are 

OsTBoapBRMUM.  herbaceous,  flowering  perennials,  from  one  to 

CHRYSARGYRUM,  a   tribute  formerly  two  fe^t  high,  with  narrow  leaves  and  yellow 

levied  on  courtesans,  and  persons  of  ill  fame,  floscular  corols. 

CHRYSIPPUS,a  Stoic  philosopher,  bom  CHRYSO'GONUM.  In  botany,  a  j^enus 
at  Solos  in  Cilicia,  %vas  disciple  to  Cleaothus,  of  the  class  syngenesia,  order  polygamia  ne« 
Zeno's  sacoessor.  He  wrote  many  books,  se-  cessaria.  Receptacle  chaffy ;  seeos  crowned 
Teral  of  which  related  to  logic.  None  of  the  with  a  three-toothed  scale,  'and  each  inclosed 
pbiloeopbers  spoke  in  stronger  terms  of  tlie  in  its  proper  four-leaved  calycle ;  calyx  five- 
fatal  neeesaity  of  every  thing,  nor  more  pomp-  leaved.  One  cpecies ;  a  native  of  Virginia. 
oosly  of  the  liberty  or  man,  than  the  Stoics,  CHRYSOLITE,  in  oryctology.  See 
Chrrsippvs  in  particular.     He  was  so  consi-  Obmma. 

dcraole  amon^  them,  as  to  establish  it  into  a  CHRYSOME'LA.     In  xoology,  a  renusof 

proverb,  that  if  it  had  not  been  forChrysippns,  the  class  insecta,  order  coleoptera.    Antennas 

tbe  porch  had  never  been.     Yet  the  Stoics  moniliform:  feelers  six,  growing  larger  to* 

complained,  as  Cicero  relates,  that  he  had  col-  wards  the  end ;  thorax  marginate ;  iihells  im- 

lected   so  many  arguments  in  favour  of  the  marginate ;  body  (mostly)  oval.     Three  bun- 

sceptical  hypothesis,  that  he  could  not  answer  drea  and  forty  species,  scattered    over    the 

them  himself;  and   thus  had  furnished  Car-  globe;  a  beautiful  tribe,  and  found  almost 

neades,     their     antagonist,     with     weapons  every  where  in  woods  and  gardens.     Their 

against  them.    There  is  an  apophthegm  of  motion  is  slow,  and  some  of  them  when  caught, 

t&is   philosopher  preserved,  which  does  him  emit  an  oily  liquor  of  a  disagreeable  smell ; 

botioar.     Being  told  that  some  persons  npoke  tbe  larvas  fi^d  on  the  leaves  of  trees  and  plants. 

ill  of  him,  **  It  is  no  matter  (said   he),  I   will  They  may  be  subdivided  into  tbe  following 

lire  so  that  they  shall  not  be  believe<i."     He  sections,  for  which  see  Nat.  Hist.  PI.  LVI. 

died  207  B.  C.  aged  eight}'.  A.  Lip  entire:  hind  thighs  equal  :  this  sec- 

CHRY'SIS.     Golden-fly.     In    loology,   a  tion  comprises  by  f:ir  tbe  greatest  number. 

Sanaof  the  class  insecta,  order  by menoptera.  B.  Oblong:  lip  bitid  :  hi lul-tbi^lis  equal. 
oath  horny,  projectini^;  lip  much  longer  The  family  ^allenira  of  Fabhcius. 
than  the  jaw,  which  is  linear,  membranaceous,  C.  Oblong;  lip  bifiU  ;  liind-tbigbs  thick* 
and  emarginate  at  the  tip;  tongueless  ;  feelers  ened.  By  tabriciuA  named  altica. 
foor,  unequal  filiform;  antennas  short,  fili-  CHKVSCVI'HYLLl'M.  Bully-tree  or  star- 
form,  of  twelve  articulations,  the  first  longest ;  apple.  In  botany,  a  ^nius  of  ttio  riass  \H'n* 
body  gilt,  polished ;  abdomen  arched  beneath  taiidria,  order  UKMiogynia.  Coiol  rariipanu- 
with  a  scale  on  each  side;  tail  genrrally  late,  ten-cleft;  every  other  segment  spread. 
toothed;  sting  pungent,  nearly  concealed;  ing;  berry  ten-seeded.  SV^en  i(|>fcieA.  all 
wing's  flat.  Thirty-one  species ;  neually  found  natives  of  the  West  Indies.  Of  iheM*  the  cliu  f 
is  the  holes  and  crevices  of  old  walls,  and  for  are, 
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K  C.  Gainlto,  a  Jamaica  tree,  rising  thirty  CHRYSTALLINE.    See  Crvstallinb. 

or  forty  feet  in  hciffhf,  with  terminal  flowers,  CIIRYSTALLIZATION.    Sefe  Crystal- 

and  a  truit  ahont  \ne  size  of  our  golden  pippin;  lization. 

rough  and  astringent  when  fresh,  hut  pleasant  ('HTB,  in  ichthyology.     See  Cyprinus. 

when  mellowed  after  the  manner  of  our  own  CHr'BBRD.  a.  Big-headed  like  a  chah. 

n  cdlar.  There  are  four  varieties  of  this  species.  To  CHUCK,  v.  n.    To  make  a  noise  like  a 

2.  C.  glabrum,  a  native  of  Martinico;  not  hen. 

so  tall  as  ihe  former,  with  flowers  at  the  sides  To  Chuck,  v.  a,  1.  To  call  as  a  hen  calU 

of  the  branches,  and  a  more  juicy  and  delicious  her  young  {Dryden),    2.  To   give  a  gentle 

fnii%  about  the  size  of  a  hergamot  pear.  blow  under  the  chin  (fiongteve). 

CHKYSOSPLE'MUM.  Golden  saxifrage.  Chuck.  ^.  1.  The  voice  of  a  hen  (Temph). 

In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  decandria,  or-  2.  A  word  of  endearment  (Shakspeare).  3.  A 

der  digynia.     Calyx  four  or  five  cleft,  colour-  sudden  small  noise. 

ed;  cofolless;  capsule  two-beaked,  one-celled.  Chuck-farthing.  *.  A  play,  at  which  the 

half-inferior,    half  two- yalved,   many-seeded,  money  falls  with  a  chuck  into  the  hole  beneath 

Two  species ;  both  natives  of  the  shady  springs  (^Arhtithnot). 

of  our  own  country,  and  well  known.  To  CHU'CKLE.  v.  n.  (schaecken^  EHitch.) 

1 .  C.  alterni folium  (alternatc-leavedV  To  laugh  vehemently,  or  convulsively  (^Prior), 

2.  C.  oppositi folium  (opposite-leavetf.)  To  Chu'ckle.  v.  a.  (from  chttck,)     I.  To 
CHRYSOPRASE,    in    oryctology.     See  call  as  a  hen  {Drydeii),    2.  To  pocket;  to 

Chalcedoniuk.  fondle  (^Drydcn), 

CHRYSOSTOM  (John),  a  celebrated  pa-  CHU'ET.  *.  Forced  meat (Bircon). 

triarch  of  Constantinople,  and  one  of  the  most  CHUFF.  *.  A  coarse  blnnt  clown  (VB$- 

admired  fathers  of  the  Christian  church,  was  (range), 

born  ofa  noble  family  at  Antioch,  about  the  CHU'FFILY.  ad,    Snrlily  ;  Btomachfiilly 

yeir  347.   He  studied  rhetoric  under  Libavius,  (Ctaria). 

and    philosophy   under    Andra^athus;   after  CH  U'FFIN  ESS.  «,  (from  cAw/^.)  Clown- 

which  he  spent  some  time  in  solitude  in  the  ishness. 

mountains  near  Antioch:  but  the  austerities  CHU'FFY.  a.  (from  cAf//f.)  Blnnt ,  snrly. 

he  endured  havinsr  impaired   his  health,  he  CHUGANSIilRIAl,  a  town  of  Hindustan 

returned  to  Antiocn,  where  he  was  ordained  Proper,  in  the  piovince  of  Cabul.     Lat.  31.55 

deacon  by  Meletius.     Flavian,  Meletius's  sue-  N.'  Lon.  70.  H  E. 

ressor,  raised  him  to  the  office  of  presbyter  five  CHUM.  *.  (chom^  Armorick)  Acliamber- 

years  after  :  when  he  distinguished  himself  so  fellow. 

greatly  by  his  eloquence,  that  he  obtained  the  (-HUMP.  *.  A  thick  heavy  piece  of  wood 

surname  of  Golden  Mouth.     Aectarlns,  patri-  (jMox.\ 

arch  of  Constantinople,  dying  in  397,  Chrysos-  CHUMLEKiH.     See  CniBfLEicR. 

tom,  whose  fame  was  spread  throughout  the  CHUNXAU,  a  fort  of  Hindustan  Proper, 

whole  empire,  was  chosen  in  his  room  by  the  in  Allahabad.     It  is  seated  on  tlie  Ganges,  20 

unanimous  consent  of  both  the  clergy  and  the  miUs  above  Benares,  and  is  built  on  k  roik, 

people.     'Die  en)peror  Arcadius  conhi*med  this  fortified  all  round  by  a  wall  and  tOwers.    Lat 

election,  and  caused  him  to  leave  Antioch  pri-  25.  10  N.     Lou.  83!  50  E. 

vately,  where  the  people  were  very  unwilling  CflUNNA,  in  the  Salic  law,  an  bandred, 

to  part  with  liim.     He  was  ordained  bishop  on  or  100  pence. 

the  26th  of  February  31^3 ;  when  he  obtained  CHI  PMKSSAHITES,  a  sect  among  tfce 

an  order  from  the  Emperor  against  the  Euno-  Mahometans,  who  belie\c  that  Jesus  UhrtsC  if 

mians  and  Montanists ;  reformed  the  abuses  God,  and  the  true  Messiah,  the  Redeemer  of 

which  subsisted  amongst  his  clere^^y ;  retrench-  the  world  ;  hut  without  rendering   him  any 

ed  a  great  part  of  the  cxpences  in  which   his  public  or  declared  worship.    The  word  iil  iIm 

predecessors  had  lived,  in  order  to  enable  him  I'urkish   language  signihes  Protector  of  the 

to    feed  the  poor  and    build   hospitals,  and  Christians.     Ricaut  says,  there  are  abandance 

preached  with  the  utimost  zeal    against  the  of  these  Chnpmessahites  among  the  people  of 

pride,  luxury,  and  avarice  of  the  ^reat.    But  fashion    in    Turkey,  and  some  eyen  in  the 

this  pious  liberty  of  speech  procured  him  many  seraglio. 

powerful  enemies.    He  differed  with  Theophi-  CHURCH,  an  assembly  of  persons  nnited 

!tis  of  Alexandria,  who  got  him  deposed  and  by  the  profession  of  the  same  Christian  faith, 

banished;  hut  he  was  soon  recalled.     After  and  the  participation  of  the  same  sacraments, 

this,  declaiming  against  the  dedication  of  a  Bellarmin,  and  the  Romish  divines,  to  this 

statue  erected   to  the  empress,  she  banished  definition  add,  under  the  same  pope,  soyerri^ 

him  into  Cucusus  in  Armenia,  a  most  barren  pontiff,  and  vicar  of  Jesns  Christ  on  earth:  tn 

and  inhospitable  place.     Afterwards,  as  they  which  circumstance  it  is  that  the  Romish  and 

were  removing  him  from  Petyus,  the  soldiers  reformed  notion  of  church  differ, 

treated  him  so  roughly,  that  he  died  by  the  Amelotte,  and  others,  make  a  visible  head, 

way,  A.  D.  407.     His  works  were  edited  by  or  chief,  essential  to  a  church :  accordingly, 

Saville  at  Eton,  in  8  vols,  folio,  1613  ;  and  by  amon^  the  Catholics,  the  pope  ;  in  England, 

Montfauron  at  Paris,  in  thirteen  vols.  1718.  the  king ;  are  respectively  allowed  heads  of  the 

CHRYSTAL,  a  common  but  erroneous  or-  church.     Bishop  Hoadly  sets  aside  the  notion 

Traphy  of  Crystal,  which  see.  ofa  visible  head :  GhrUt  alone,  mceorditig  to 
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him,  U  bcid  of  tlie  dinrch ;  wlAck  potltloii  be  ment  and  direcdon  of  xMr  ret pcctlve  bithopt 

ba«  maiDCained  with  great  addrett,  in  %  cele»  and  putors.    4.  The  word  churcli  is  iiseil  lo 

bratcd  lennon  before  King  George  I.  on  these  signify  the  body  of  ecclesiastics,  or  the  clergy, 

words.  My  kingdom  is  not  of  tliis  world  ;  and  in  contradistinction  to  the  l<iity  (Sec  Clbrg /.) 

in  the  several  vindications  thereof.     Most  of  ^,  Church  is  used  for  the  place  where  a  pjrti- 

the  dissenters  from  established  churches  at-  cular  congregation  or  societv  of  Christians  as* 

same  this  as  a  principle;  as  maybe  seen  in  semble  for  the  celebration  oi  divine  service.  In 

TowgoocPs  Justification  of  Dissent,  in  answer  this  sense  chnrches  are  variously  dc  lominated, 

to  Mr.  White,  and  many  other  books  written  according  to  the  rank,  degree,  discipline,  &c, 

in  defence  of  the  nonconformists.  as  metropolitan  church,  patriarchal  church. 

Sometimes  we  consider  church  in  a  more  cathedral   church,   parochial   church,    colle- 

extensive  sense,  and  divide  it  into   several  giate  church,  &c.     See  Mxtaopolis,  Pa* 

branches.    The  church   militant,  is  the  as-  triarch,  &c. 

aembly  of  the  faithful   on  earth.      Cborch  In  ecclesiastical  writers,  we  meet  with  grand 

triiinsphanty  that  of  the  faithful  already  in  church,  for  the  chief  church  of  a  place.    The 

glory.  To  which  the  Catholics  add  the  church  first  church  publicly  built  by  the  Christians 

patient,  which,  according  to  their  doctrines,  if  some  authors  maintain  to  be  that  of  St.  Saviour 

iliat  of  the  £sithfnl  in  purgatory.  at  Rome,  founded  by  Constantine :  others  coo- 

Tbe  tern  ecclesia, fwiXii^iM, svnooymons  with  tend,  that  several  churches  abroad,  called  by 

our  cborch,  is  used  in  the  Oreek  and  Latin  the  name  of  St.  Peter  Vivus,  were  built  in  ho* 

profiitne  authors,  for  anv  kind  of  public  as-  nour  of  that  apostle  during  his  lifetime. 

sembly  ;  and  even  for  the  place  where  the  aa-  Church,  with  regard  to  architecture,  Da- 

aembly  is  held.    The  sacred  and  ecclesiastical  viler  defines  a  large  oblong  edifice,  in  form  of 

writers  sometimes  also  use  it  in  the  same  sense ;  a  ship,  with  nave,  choir,  isles,  chapels,  belfrv, 

bat  ordinarily  they  restrain  the  term  to  tlie  &c.    (See  each  part  under  its  proper  heady 

Christians;  as   the  term   synagogue,  which  ^  «im/»/eCA«rr/i,  is  that  which  ha.*;  only  a  nave 

originally  signifies  nearly  the  same  thing,  is  in  and  a  choir.  A  Church  with  aisles^  that  which 

like  maoner  restrained  to  the  Jevi's.  has  a  row  of  porticoes,  in  form  of  vaulted  >;al- 

Thos,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  Greek  lories,   with    chapels    in    its    circuiufereucc. 

AiwAiwM,   signifies   almost  alwavs  either  the  Church  in  a  Greek  cron^  is  that  ivhcre  the 

place  destined  for  praver,  as  1  Cor.  xiv.  34.  or  length  of  the  traverse  part  is  equal  to  tliat  of  the 

Che aaeembly  of  the  faithful  diffused  over  -the  nave;  so  called  because  most  of  the  Greek 

whole  earth,  as  Bphes.  v.  84,  or  the  faithful  of  churches  are  built  in  this  form.     Church  in  q 

a  particular  city,  or  province,  as  2  Cor.  viii.  1,  Latin  cross,  tliat  whose  navels  loii;(ert)ian  the 

or  evea  of  a  single  family,  as  Rom.  xvi.  5,  or  cross  part,  as  in  most  of  the  Gothic  churches, 

ihe  jnstort  or  ministers  of  a  church,  as  Mat.  Church  in  Rotunda,  that  whose  plan  is  aper- 

xviii.  17.  feet  circle,  in  imitation  of  the  Pantheon. 

The  word  church  is  likewise  applied  to  any  Churches  were  first  built  in  England  in  the 

particniar  congregation  of  Christians,  who  aa-  year  696. 

sociate  together  and  concur  in  the  participation  To  Church,  e.  a.  To  perform  with  any  one 

of  all  the  institutions  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  office  of  returning  thanks  in  a  church, 

tbeir  prdner  pastors  and  ministers.    Thus  we  after  any  signal  deliverence,  an  childbirth, 

read  of  tne  churbh  of  Antioch,  the  church  of  Cuurch-alk.  «.(from  church  and  o/e.)    A 

Alexandria,  the  chnrch  of  Thessaloniea,  and  wake,  or  feast,  cominerooratory  of  the  dedica- 

the  like.    3.  Church  denotes  a  particular  seel  tion  of  the  church  (Gsrete). 

of  Christians  distinguished  by  particular  doc-  CurRcii-ATTiRi.  #.  The  habit  in  whloh 

trines  and  ceremonies.  In  this  sense,  we  speak  men  ofiiciate  at  divine  service  {Hooker) 

of  Uie  Romish  church,  the  Greek  church,  the  Church-scot,     or     Cuurcu-essbt,     a 

Kefbrmed  church,  the  chnrch  of  England,  &c.  payment,  or  contribution,  by  the  Latin  writers 

The  Ldadn  or  Western  church,  comprehends  frequentjly  called  primitise  seminum ;  being,  at 

all  the  churches  of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Africa,  first,  a  certain  measure  of  wheat,  paid  to  the 

the  north,  and  all  other  countries  whither  the  priest  on  St.  Martin's  day,  as  the  nrst  fruiu  of 

Romanacarried  their  language.  Great  Britain,  narvest. 

part  of  the  Netherlands,  of  Germany,  and  of  Churcb-wardkns   (jcccUsia  guardiani.') 

the  north,  have  been  separated  from  hence  in  tlie  English  ecclesiastical  polity,  are  the 

ever  since  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  con*  guardians  or  keepers  of  the  church,  and  repre* 

atitnte  what  we  call  the  Reformed  church,  and  sentatives  of  the  bodv  of  the  parish.  They  are 

what  the  Romanists  call  the  Western  schism,  sometimes  appointed  by  the  minister,  come* 

The  Greek,  or  Eastern  church,  comprehends  times  by  the  parish,  sometimes  by  both  toge* 

thechnrchesof  all  the  coantries  anciently  au^  tber,  aa  custom  directs.    They  are  taken,  in 

ject  io  the  ^  Greek  or  Eastern   entire,  and  favour  of  the  church,  to  be,  for  some  purposes, 

throogh  whieh  their  laagoage  was  carried ;  a  kind  of  corporation  at  tlie  common  law ;  that 

that  is,  ail  the  space  extending  from  Greece  to  is,  they  are  enabled,  by  that  name,  to  have  a 

Mesopotamia  and  Persia,  and    thence    into  proj>erty  in  goods  and  chattels,  and  to  bring 

EgyyL    This  chnrch  has  been  divided  from  actions  for  them,  for  the  use  and  profit  of  the 

the  Roman,  ever  since  the  time  of  the  emperor  parish.     Yet  they  may  not  waste  the  church 

Phoeas.    The  Galilean  chnrch,  heretofore  de>  goods,  but  may  be  removed  b^  the  parisli,  and 

noted  the  choich  of  Fraaoe«  under  the  govern*  uien  called  to  acooant  by  actions  at  common 
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law:  but  there  is  no  method  of  calling  them  to  notwithstanding  these  important  services,  he 
account  but  by  first  removing  them ;  for  none  was  suddenly  dismissed  from  his  employments, 
ran  legally  doit  but  those  wlio  are  put  in  their  and  committed  to  the  tower;  from  whence, 
ptace.  As  to  lands,  or  other  real  property,  as  however,  he  was  soon  released.  The  cause  of 
the  church,  churcli-yard.  Sec.  they  have  no  this  injustice  has  never  vet  been  explained, 
sort  of  interest  in  them  ;  but  if  any  damage  is  After  the  death  of  queen  Mary  he  came  again 
done  thereto,  the  parson  only  or  vicar  shall  into  favour,  and  the  king  committed  to  his 
have  the  action.  Their  office  is  also  to  repair  tuition  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  with  this  com- 
the  church,  and  make  rates  and  levies  for  that  pliment,  **  My  lord,  make  him  hut  what  voa 
purpose:  but  these  are  recovera^^le  only  in  the  are,  and  my  nephew  will  be  all  that  I  wish  to 
ecclesiastical  courts.  They  are  also  joined  see  him.*'  At  the  close  of  that  reign  he  had 
with  the  overseers  in  the  care  and  maintenance  the  command  of  the  English  forces  in  Holland, 
of  the  poor.  They  are  to  levy  a  shilling  for-  and  besides  was  appointed  ambassador extraor* 
feiture  on  all  such  as  do  not  repair  to  church  on  dinary  to  the  states,  who  chose  him  captain- 
Sundays  and  holidays ;  and  are  empowered  to  general  of  their  forces,  with  a  salary  of  1(K),000 
keep  all  persons  orderly  while  there.  florins  per  annum.     At  the  commencement  of 

All  peers  of  the  realm,  clergymen,  counsel-  Queen  Ann's  reign  the  earl  came  to  England, 

lors,  attorneys,   clerks  in  court,  physicians,  and  recommended  a  speedy  war  with  France 

s  irgeons,  and  apothecaries,  are  exempt  from  and  Spain  ;  which  advice  was  adopted.    On 

serving  the  office  of  churchwarden,  as  is  evt  ry  June  20,  1702,  he  took  the  command  of  the 

licensed  dissenting  teacher.  army*  and  in  the  first  campaign  made  himself 

Chu'rchyarp.  *.  The  around  adjoining  the  master  of  a  number  of  strong  towns,  partlca- 

church,  in  which  the  dead  are  buried  ;  aceme-  larly  Liege,  which  was  carried  sword  in  hand, 

tery  (Pope).  He  returned  to  England  the  following  winter, 

CHL'KCHILL  (John),  duke  of  Marlbo-  and  received  the  thanks  of  both  houses,  with 
rough,  and  prince  of  the  Roman  empire.  He  the  honour  of  a  dukedom  from  the  queen.  The 
was'born  at  Ashe,  in  Devonshire,  in  1650 ;  and  next  spring  he  set  out  again  for  the  continent ; 
received  an  indifferent  education,  for  his  father  where  his  actions  were  too  numerous  to  admit 
took  him  to  court  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  of  detail  in  this  place.  In  1704  he  ioined 
About  16G6  he  was  made  an  ensign  in  the  prince  Eugene,  with  whom  he  fought  the 
cuirJs,  and  served  for  some  time  in  Tangier,  French  and  Havarians  at  Hochstet,  and  ob- 
Tn  1672  he  was  with  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  tained  a  complete  victory,  taking  the  marshal 
who  sei  vod  with  the  French  against  the  Dutch,  Tallard  prisoner.  Just  before  this  he  had  been 
and  was  made  captain  of  grenadiers.  The  created  by  the  emperor  a  prince  of  the  empire, 
conduct  of  Mr  Churchill  at  the  battle  of  Ni-  with  the  consent  of  the  queen.  In  the  irinter 
me£^nen  gained  the  particular  notice  of  mar-  he  returned  to  England,  bringing  with  him  the 
shal  Turenne,  wtio  called  him  the  handsome  marshal  Tallard,  and  26  othir  officers  of  rank, 
Englishman.  At  the  siege  of  Maestritcht  his  121  standards,  and  179  colours.  He  again  re- 
bravery  was  so  flistinguishod,  that  the  French  ceived  the  thanks  of  parliament,  and  the  grant 
king  thanked  him  particularly  at  the  head  of  of  the  manor  of  Woodstock,  within  the  liuii- 
the  lii.e.  He  was  made,  on  his  return  to  Eng-  dred  of  Wotton,  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  e%er. 
Ian*',  lieuter.ant-colonel,  gent'onian  of  the  hed-  The  next  campaign  was  not  distinguished  by 
chambe'r,  and  master  of  trie  robes  to  the  duke  any  extraordinary  actions,  but  in  1706  be 
of  York.  He  attended  the  prince  to  Holland,  fought  the  famous  battle  of  Ramillies,  May  12, 
ar.d  into  Scotland,  and  about  this  time  married  in  which  his  life  was  repeatedly  in  the  most 
miss  Jennings,  wiio  waited  on  lady  Ann,  af-  imminent  danger,  a  cannon  shot  taking  off  the 
lerwards  queen  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  with  head  of  colonel  Binffly,  as  he  was  helping  the 
«lames  when  he  suffered  shipwreck.  In  16^<2  duke  to  remount.  This  great  victory  accele- 
he  was  made  a  peer,  by  the  title  of  baron  Ey-  rated  the  fall  of  Louvain,  Brussels,  and  other 
mouth  in  Scotland;  and  when  James  came  to  important  places.  He  arrived  in  England  in 
the  crown,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  France  November,  and  received  fresh  hoooars  and 
to  notify  the  event.  In  1685  he  was  created  grants  from  the  queen  and  parliament.  A  bill 
lord  Churchill  uf  Sandridge,  in  the  county  of  passed  to  settle  his  titles  upon  the  male  and 
Hereford.  Tiie  same  year  he  repressed  Mon-  lemale  issue  of  his  daughters ;  and  lilenheini- 
mouth's  rebellion,  and  took  him  prisoner.  He  house  was  ordered  to  be  built  to  perpetuate  his 
continued  to  serve  king  James  wit!j  great  fide-  gallant  actions.  He  had  also  a  pension  of  MKM>1. 
lity,  till  the  arrival  ot  the  prince  of  Orange,  a  year  granted  him  out  of  the  post-ofHce.  Tl* 
antl  then  left  him,  but  without  taking  any  following  campaign  presented  nothing  worth 
soldiers  with  him.  The  prince  was  proud  of  recording  ;  but  the  ensuing  one  was  pushed 
this  acquisition,  gave  his  lordship  a  gracious  with  such  vigour  that  the  French  king  was 
reeeption.  and  entrusted  him  with  the  sole  re-  glad  to  enter  into  a  negociatiou  for  peace, 
guhition  of  the  army.  In  16^11  he  was  sworn  of  which  came  to  nothing.  In  1709  he  had  tlic 
the  privv-council,  and  made  one  of  the  gentle-  honour  to  defeat  marshal  Villars,  who  Lewis 
men  of  tlie  bed-chamber  to  the  king,  and  creat-  the  XIV.  boasted  *'  had  never  been  beat,"  at 
ed  earl  of  MarlboroMgli.  The  same  year  he  Malnlaquet ;  for  which  victorv*  a  grneral 
was  nent  to  Holland  as  commander  of  the  En-  thanKsgiving  was  solemnized.  When  ttienrw 
^\h\\  force^.  He  next  served  in  Ireland,  and  re-  niinistry  came  in,  the  duke,  though  no  friend 
duced  Corl^  with  other  strong  places.     But  to,  nor  liked  by  them,  continued  his  l*xe^tiuD^ 
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and  perfectly  hatnbled  manluil  Villan.  la  shire,  irith  a  market  on  llinrsJays.  fjat.  52 
the  winter  of  I7II  he  retarned  to  England,  32  N.  Looi^.2.  46  W, 
karinK  added  considerably  to  hit  laurels ;  but  CHURL,  s,  Tceojil,  Saxon.)  1.  A  rustic ; 
•oon  after  be  was  dismissed  from  his  employ-  a  countryman  (Drydtn),  2.  A  rude,  surly, 
meats.  To  add  to  this  unjust  treatment,  a  ill-bred  man  (^Sidney),  3.  A  miser;  anig^^ard 
prosecution  was  commenced  against  him  for    (^ShakMprare), 

applyiuff  the  public  money  to  bi«  private  pur-  CHL'RLISH.  a.  (from  churl,)  I.  Rude; 
pobes.  The  host  of  ministerial  writers,  a  set  of  brutal ;  harsh ;  austere  (^S/tak^oeare).  2.  Self* 
literary  hornets,  who  are  always  to  be  found  in  ish :  avaricious  (/fiW).  3.  Unpllant;  cross- 
the  train  of  corruption,  attacked  him  in  pampb-  grained;  unmanageable;  harsh;  not  yield- 
letsand  newspapers.  Stnnff  atthisingratilude,  ing  (Alortimer),  4.  Vexatious;  obstructive 
he  went  into  voluntary  banishment,  accom-  (^Crashaw). 

I>anied  by  his  duchess ;  and  remained  abroad        CHU'RLISHLY.    ad,    (from    churiish,') 

till  171-1,  when  he  landed  at  Dover,  and  was  Rudelv;  brutally  (Howel), 
welcomed  again  with  the  acclamations  of  the        CHu'RLISllNESS.  s,  (from  ehurihh,} 

people.  Queen  Ann  was  just  dead,  and  hifr  Brutality;  ruggednessofmauner(L'£Wra/i^t'). 
successor  restored  the  duke  to  his  military  ap-        CHUKME.  s.  A  confused  sound ;  a  noise 

pointments;  but  his  infirmities  increasing,  be  (Bacon\ 

retired  from  public  employment;  and  died  at        CHuRN.  s,  (properly  cAem,  from  kern^ 

Windsor  lodge,  having  survived  his  intellectual  Dut  cepeoe,  Sax.}  The  vessel  in  which  butter 

Acuities,  June  16,  1722.     His  remains  were  is>  bv  agitation,  coagulated  (Gay), 
interred   with    great  pomp    in    Westminster        Tne  churn,  as  very  often  coiistrticted,  is  a 

abbey.     The  duke  had  four  daughters,  who  kind  of  deep  wooden  tub,  of  a  conical  sliape ; 

named  into  the  first  families  of  the  kingdom,  resting  on  its  base,  and  having  clo.sely  fitted 

His  duchess  outlived  him  several  years.  {JVat*  into  its  upper  part,  a  cover  of  wood,  witli  a  hole 

kini).  in  its  centre  to  a<lmit  the  tiandle  of  the  churn* 

Churchill  (Charles)  an    English    poet.  »taiT.  This  stalfcunslstsofa  long  upright  pole. 

He  was  the  ton  of  a  clergyman,  who  was  curate  to  tbe  bottom  of  which  is  fixed  a  broad  kind  of 

of  St.  John's,  Westminster,  and  was  born  in  foot,  perforated  at  different  parts,  and  c«ilcu- 

1731.     He   received  hii  edur.ition  at  West-  lifted  to  occasion  a  more  universal  agitation  of 

minster  school,  but  was  refused  matriculation  the  milk  in  churning.     Many  atteHipts  have 

at  Oxford,  on  account  of  his  insufficiency;  he  heen  made  to  improve  this  very  n:*cessary  im- 

then  returned  to  Westminster,  and  married  plement;  but  none  have  in  an)  degree  been  ac- 

when  very  vonnr.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  cepted  in  our  dairies,  except  what  is  called  the 

be  was  ordained,  and  went  to  serve  a  small  barrel-churn,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a 

curacy  ia  Wales,  where  ha  turned  dealer  in  kind  of  rolling  barrel,  with  sudi  an  apparatus 

cyder ;  but  becoming  bankrupt,  he  returned  to  within  as  is  calculated  to  quiciien  the  process 

London,  and  succeeded  bis  father :   he  also  of  making  butter.     We  find,  however,  the  foN 

taught  young  ladies  to  read  and  write.     His  lowing  account  of  an  imptoved  churn  by  Mr. 

first  literary  performance  was  the  Rosciad,  Bowler,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  fur 

which  had  so  great  a  success  that  it  stimulated  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  fur  1793. 
him  to  further  exertions  in  the  satyrical  line.        "The  churn  itselfis  of  the  barrel-kind,  being 

He  now  became  quite  tlie  bon-vivant,  cast  aside  ft  cylinder,  ei*;htf*en  inches  diameter,  and  nine 

the  gown,  discarded  his  wife,  and  ioined  a  inches  wide,  the  sides  wood,  and  the  rim  tiu- 

eompany  of  men  by  whom  he  was  flattered,  plate, having twoopeiiings;theoneeight inches 

but  by  whom  he  could  not  be  improved.  Wheu  ftnd  a  half  long,  by  four  inches  wide,  through 

Wilkes  came  on  the  stage,  as  the  patriot  of  which  the  cream  is  putiiitu  the  churn,  and  the 

the  day,  Churchill  became  his  attendant  and  hand  introduced  for  cleaning  it ;  the  othf*r,  a 

champion,  for  which  be  was  caricatured  by  short  pipe,  one  inch  diameter,  by  which  the 

Hogarth,  and  in  return  fired  an  epistle  against  butter-milk  runs  out  of  the  churn  when  the 

the  painter,  which,  it  is  said,  broke  his  heart,  operation  is  finished.     The  first  of  these  open* 

He  died  November  5,  176 1,  at  Boulonge,  whi«  ings  has  a  wooden  cover,  fastened  down  by  two 

ther  he  had  gone  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  screws,  and  the  other  a  cork  fitted  to  it,  while 

(JFaMni),  the  butter  is  chumiog.  There  is  also,  near  the 

Chubchill  fort,  18  seated  on  the  E.  side  larger  opening,  a  small  vent-hole  ivith  a  yeg^ 

of  Hudson's  bay,  in  North  America.   Lat.  58.  to  allow  a  passage  for  anj  air  discharged  Irom 

4A  N.   Lon.  9-1. 3  W.  the  cream  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  operation, 

CHLTRCHING  or  women  after  child-  An  axle  passes  through  the  churn,  terminating 

BiRTB,  took  its  rise  from  the  Jewish  rite  of  in  two  giid^eons  on  which  it  lian^a,  its  lower 

purification.      In  the  Greek  church  it  was  part  being  immersed  in  a  trough,  to  occasiou* 

limited  to  the  fortieth  day  after  delivery ;  but  ally  hold  hot  or  cold  water  according  to  the 

la  the  western  parts  of  Europe  no  certain  time  season  of  the  year;  and  on  the  inside  of  the  rim 

is  observed.    There  u  an  office  in  the  liturgy  are  four  projecting  pieces  of  wood,  with  holes 

for  this  purpose.  in  them,  serving  to  beat  the  cream  by  the  tu<»- 

CHU'ilCHMAN.  #.  (chureh  and  man.^  1.  tion  of  the  churn:  this  motion  is  caused  by  a 

An   ecclesiastic;   a  clergyman  (Clarendon),  pendulum,  three  feet  six  inches  long,  bavui^ 

1  An  adherent  to  the  church  of  England.  an  iron  boh,  weighing  ten  pounds,  ami  at  it*^ 

CMURCBiSl^ETTON,  a  town  of  Shrop-  upper  end  tuniinga  piiiley,  ten  inches  diameter. 
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six  ferraglnoas  lines.     InhabltB  Africa  and  diadelphia,  order  decandria.     Calyx  6Te-part- 

Italy.  ed,  as  long  as  the  corol ;  the  four  upper  seg- 

2.  C.  orni.  Upper  wings  with  six  conca-  nients  incumbent  on  the  banner ;  legume  tcr- 
tenate  dots  within  the  margin,  the  inner  anas-  gi^?  two-seeded.  Two  species  only, 
tomoses  brown;  inhabits  southern  Europe.  I*  C.  arietinum ;  with  one-tfowered  pe- 
These  two  species  form  the  cicadas  of  the  Ko-  duncles  ;  seeds  globular,  gibbous;  leaflets ser- 
man  and  Grecian  poets.  During  the  hottest  rate;  a  native  uf  Spain.  Tiie  seeds  have  bei-a 
part  of  the  day  in  summer,  the  males,  sitting  formerly  empluyecl  medicinally,  but  are  noiv 
among  the  leaves  of  trees,  make  a  shrill  and  no  longer  in  use.  In  some  places  they  are 
continual  chirping;  and  so  strong  and  stridu-  toasted  and  used  as  coffee;  and  in  others  grouud 
loas  is  its  note,  that  a  single  cicada  hung  up  in  into  flour  for  bread.  From  the  varying  coloar 
a  cage,  has  been  found  almost  to  drown  the  of  the  aril  of  the  seeds,  they  have  the  trivial 
voice  of  a  whole  company.  The  mode  by  distinction  of  cicer  album,  ruorum,  or  nigrom. 
which  this  sound  is  produced  is  curious,  it  2.  C.  lens,  common  lentil :  indig^enuus  to 
proceeds  from  a  pair  of  concave  membranes,  most  parts  of  Europe  ;  with  peduncles  chiefly 
seated  on  each  side  the  first  joints  of  the  abdo-  two-flowered ;  seecls  compressed ;  leaflets  very 
men ;  the  large  conc&vities  of  the  abdomen,  entire.  For  the  rest,  see  Husbandry. 
inunediately  under  the  two  broad  lamellae  in  CICERO  (Marcus  TuUius),  the  celebrated 
the  male  insect,  are  also  faced  by  a  thin,  pel-  Roman  orator,  was  born  at  Arpinum  aboat 
Incid,  irridescent  membrane,  serving  to  in-  107  years  B.  C.  The  name  is  from  cicer^  i 
crease  and  reverberate  the  sound ;  and  a  strong  vetch  or  lentil,  because,  according  to  Plutarch, 
muscular  apparatus  is  exerted  for  the  purpose  he  had  an  excrescence  on  his  nose  (others  say 
of  moving  the  necessary  organs.  on  one  of  his  cheeks)  resembling  a  vetch.    lie 

3.  C.  spumaria.  Brown  ;  upper  wings  with  was  son  of  a  Roman  knight,  and  lineally  de- 
two  whitish  lateral  spots.  Inhabits  Europe,  scended  from  the  ancient  kings  of  the  Sabine$. 
The  larva  and  pupa  of  this  and  some  other  His  mother*s  name  was  Helvia.  After  having 
species  of  the  genus  discharge  a  frothy  matter  displayed  promising  abilities  at  school,  he  was 
from  numerous  pores  about  the  tail,  in  which  taught  philosophy  by  Philo,  and  law  by  Matias 
they  soon  become  completely  enveloped.  This  Scsevola.  He  perfected  a  taste  for  military 
matter  is  frequently  found  in  summer  upon  va-  knowledge  in  the  Marsian  war,  and  retired 
rious  plants,  and  is  commonly  known  by  the  from  Rome,  to  indulge  his  philosophic  pro- 
name  of  cuckoo-spit.  The  perfect  insect,  pensities.  He  was  naturally  of  a  weak  and 
when  attempted  to  be  caught,  will  sometimes  delicate  constitution,  and  he  visited  Greece  ou 
spring  to  the  distance  of  two  or  three  yards,  account  of  his  health.  Ou  his  return,  he  soon 
See  Nat.  Hist.  PI.  LVl.  distinguished  himself  above  all  the  speakers  of 

CICATRICE.    See  Cicatrix.  his  age  in  the  Roman  forum.     When  be  weut 

CICATRI'SANT.  #.  (from  cicatrice,)  An  to  Sicily  as  quaestor,  he  behaved  with  freat jus- 
application  that  induces  a  cicatrice.  tice  and  moderation  ;  and  the  Sicilians    re- 

CICATRl'SiVE,     a.     (from     cicatrice,)  membered   with   gratitude   the    eloquence   of 

Having  the  qualities  proper  to  induce  a  cica-  Cicero,  their  common  patron,  who  delivend 

trice.  them  from  the  tyranny  and  avarice  of  Verres. 

CICATRIS,  a  trunk  or  stem.     In  botany.  After  he  had  passed  through  the  subordinate 

a  scarred  stem.     Marked  with  the  remains  of  offices  of  the  state,  he  stood  a  candidate  for  the 

leaves  that  have  fallen  off.  consulship,  A.  U   C.  6by  ;  and  the  patricians 

CI'CATRIX.  (cicatrix,  from  cicatricoy  to  and  the  plebeians  were  equally  anxious  to  raise 

skin.)     A  scar.  him  to  the  dignity,  against  the  efforts  and  bri- 

CICATRIZATION.   #.    (from   cicatrice,)  bery  of  Catiline,  who  with  many  dissolute  and 

1.  The  act  of  healing  the  wound  (^Harvey).  2.  desperate  Romans,  had  conspired  airainsttlirir 
The  state  of  being  healed  or  skinned  over.  country,  and  combined  to  murder  Cicero  hiuH 

To  CI'CATRIZE.  t;.  a.  To  apply  such  me-  self.     His  extreme  vigilance,  however,  baflSed 

dicines  to  wounds  as  heal  and  skin  them  over,  all  Catiline's  projects  ;  and  this  desparate  coo- 

2.  To  heal  and  skin  a  wound  over.  spirator  marched  out  in  triumph  to  meet  tlie 
CICCA.    In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  20,000  men  who  were  assembled  to  support 

moncecia,  order  tetrandria.  Male:  calyx  four-  his  cause.  Petreius,  the  lieutenant  of  C. 
leaved;  corolless.  Female;  calyx  three  or  Antony,  the  other  consul,  defeated  them  in 
four-leaved;  corolless;  styles  four,  two-parted;  Oaul,  and  Cicero,  at  Rome,  punished  the  re^t 
capsule  four-grained ;  seeds  solitary.  One  spe-  of  the  conspirators  with  death.  After  tiiia 
cies  only :  a  native  tree  of  China,  with  long,  memorable  deliverance,  Cicero  received  the 
simple  branches,  alternate,  two-rowed  leaves  ;  thanks  of  the  people,  and  was  styled.  The  fa- 
axillary  flowers  in  sessile  heads.  tlier  of  his  country,  and  a  second  founder  of 

CICELY  (Sweet).    In  botany.     See  Scan-  Rome.     Tiie  vehemence  with  which  he  had 

Dix.  attacked  Clodius  proved  injurious  to  him ;  and 

CICER.     (Of  uncertain  origin,  unless  it  be  when  his  enemy  was  made  tribune,  Cicero  uas 

from  the  Greek,  xixuf,  stren^^th.     The  Cice-  banished  from  Rome,  though  20,000  youn/ 

rones  had  their  name  from  this  pube,  as  the  men  were  supporters  of  his  innocence.     He 

Pisones  had  from  the  pisum  or  pea,  and  the  was  not,  however,  deserted  in  his  banishmrnt. 

Lentuli  from   the  lens  or  lentil.)      E^c^ivdof,  After   sixteen    months*   absence,   he  entered 

oea.     In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Rome  with  univexsal  satisfaction ;   and  was 
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sent,  witb  the  power  of  pn>-€oiiial,  to  Cilicia.—  1m  hu  attempled  to  cbnvinoe ;  aad  in  mtnhigf 

After  ranch  liesitation,  he  espooied  the  caaie  particalmrly  the  tofter  paMiom,  he  is  highhr 

of  Pompey  ajpinst  Cenar,  and  when  victor/  raccessful.  No  one  ever  Knew  the  force  of  wordls 

had  declared  in  favonr  of  Csesar,  at  the  battle  better  than  Cicero.    He  rolls  them  atong  with 

of  Pharsalia,  Cicero  went  to  Brandutioni,  and  the  greatest  beauty  and  magnificence;  and  in 

u-as  reconciled  to  the  conqnetor,  who  treated  tlie  structure  of  his  sentences  is  eminently  cnrU 

Mm  with  great  humanity.     From  this  time  oos  and  exact.    He  ampli6es every  thing;  yet 

Cicero  retired  into  the  country,  and  seldom  though  h\n  manner  is  generally  diffuse,  it  it 


Tisited  Rome.    W^hen  Cvsar  had  been  stabbed  often  liappilv  varied  and  accommodated  to  the 

io  the  senate,  Cicero  recommended  a  general  subject.     When  an  important  public  object 

amnesty.     But  when  he  saw  the  interest  of  rouses  his  nund,  and  demands  indignation  and 

Cesar's  murderers  decreased, and  Antony  come  force,  he  departs  considerably  from  that  loose 

into  power,  he  retired  to  Athens.    He  soon  and  declamatory  manner  to  which  he  at  other 

after  returned,  but  lived  in  peipetual  fear  of  as-  times  is  addicted,  and  becomes  very  forcible 

sassination.    The  great  enmity  which  Cicero  and  vehement.    This  great  orator,  however, 

bore  to  Antony  was  fatal  to  him ;  and  Au-  is  not  withont  his  defects.     In  most  of  hit 

gustos,  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  the  newly-form-  orations  tliere  is  too  much  art,  even  carried  to 

ed  triumvirate,  in  order  to  destroy  all  cause  of  a  degree  of  ostentation.     He  seems  often  de- 

3aarrel,  and  each  to  dispatch  his  enemies,  pro-  sirons  of  obtaining  admiration  rather  than  of 
uced  their  list  of  proscription.  About  two  operating  by  conviction.  He  is  sometimes, 
fanndred  were  doomed  to  death,  and  Cicero  therefore,  showy  rather  than  solid,  and  diffuse 
was  among  them,  upon  the  list  of  Antony,  whert  he  ought  to  have  been  argent.  His  sen- 
Aagastus  yielded  a  man  to  whom  he  partly  tenccs  are  always  round  and  sonorous.  They 
ovtd  his  greatness,  and  Cicero  was  pursued  by  cannot  be  accused  of  monotony,  since  they 
the  emissaries  of  Antony.  He  had  tied  in  a  lit-  possess  variety  of  cadence ;  but  from  too  great 
ter  tonrards  the  sea  of  Caieta;  and  when  the  as-  a  fondness  for  magnificence,  be  is  on  some  oc- 
sassioft  came  up  to  him,  he  put  his  head  out  of  casions  deficient  in  strength.  Though  the  ser- 
tbe  litter,  and  it  was  severea  from  the  body  by  Tices  which  he  had  performed  to  his  country 
Herennius.  This  memorable  event  happened  were  very  considerable,  yet  he  is  too  much  his 
ill  December,  45  B.C.  after  the  enjoyment  of  own  panegyrist.  Ancient  manners,  which  ins- 
life  for  63  years,  11  months,  and  nve  days,  posed  fewer  restraints  on  the  side  of  decorum. 
The  head  and  right  hand  were  carried  to  Rome,  may  in  some  degree  excuse,  but  cannot  entirely 
and  hung  up  in  the  Roman  forum.    Cicero  justify  his  vanity.'* 

has  acquired  more  real  fame  by  his  literary  CICERONIAN,  a.  Of  an  eloqnenoe  similar 

cumpositions  than  by  his  spirited  exertions  as  to  that  of  Cicero's ;  an  eloquence  that  blaxet 

a  Koman  senator.  Ine  learning  and  tlie  abili-  rather  than  thunders. 

ties  which  he  possessed  have  been  the  admira-  CICHORA'CEOUS.  «.  (from  etcAortirfil, 

tion  of  every  age  and  country,  and  his  style  has  Latin.)     Having  the   qualities   of   succory 

always  bees  aeeounted  as  the  true  standard  of  (.FloyerX 

pure  latinity.    He  was  of  a  timid  disposition ;  CiCHORIUM,  (ctcAorttfm,  originally,  ac- 

and  be  who  shone  as  the  father  of  Roman  elo-  cording  to  Piiny,  an  Egyptian   name,  and 

quence,  never  ascended  the  pulpit  to  harangue,  adopted  by  the  Greeks.     It  is  written  some- 

without  feeling  a  secret  emotion  of  dread.  His  times  Kixte*'*';  whence  Horace  has — eickorim^ 

condnct,  during  the  civil  wars,  was  far  from  /cpcsgrircma/t^ff.*  sometimes  Kix«f«w,  or  K»x*t««>« 

that  of  a  patnot.     He  married  two  wives.  It  is  supposed  to  have  this  name,  «'«f»Tol<«  r«T 

Terentia,  and  a  young  woman  to  whom  he  X"t'^*'<'*9  from  its  creeping  through  the  fields), 

was  guardian,  but  repudiated  them  both.  The  Succory;    cichory.     In  botany,  a  genus  of 

worlcs  of  this  celebrated  man,  of  which,  accord-  the  class  syiigenesia,  order  polygamia  sequalis, 

log  to  some,  the  tenth  part  is  scarce  extant,  receptacle  somewhat  chaffy ;   calvx  invested 

have  been  edited  by  the  nest  scholars  in  every  with  scales;   seeds  crowned  with  numerous 

country.  There  is  a  very  admirable  edition  by  short  teeth.     Five  species  scattered  over  the 

P&ul  Manutius  in  10  vols.  8vo.  1540 — 41.  Thte  globe :  of  which  the  following  are  alone  worth 

Bizevireditionof  1642,in  lOoctavo  vols,  is  very  noticing : 

beaatifnl  and  correct.    And  Poolis's  Glasgow  I.  C.  intjbus.  Wild  succory  s  found  in  the 

edition  of  1749,  in  20  volumes,  is  much  and  wastesofourowncountry;  with  flowers  in  paira 

deservedly  admired.    See  farther  Dibdin's  In-  axillary,  sessile ;  leaves  runcinate ;  abounding 

troduction  to  the  Classics,  and  Clarke's  Biblio-  witb  a  milky  juice,  of  a  penetrating,  bitter 

graphical  Dictionary,  vol.  ii.  taste :  every  part  of  the  plant,  whether  root. 

As  an  orator  Gcero  is  thus  characterised  by  seeds,  or  flowers,  was  formerly  used  medlcin* 

Dr.  Bkir:  **  In  all  his  orations  his  art  is  con-  ally  in  the  cure  of  intermittents ;  as  well  as, 

splcnoas.     He  begins  commonly  with  a  regu-  from  tlieir  aperient  quality,  in  inflammatory 

lar  exordium :  and  witb  much  address  prepos-  aflfections. 

sesses  the  hearers,  and  studies  to  gain  their  af-  2.  C.  endivia.  Endive.  A  native  of  India, 
feciioQs.  His  method  is  clear,  and  his  argu-  now  common  to  almost  every  culinary  garden 
flieots  are  arranged  witb  exact  propriety.  In  a  in  England:  and  ^vhich  may  be  regarded 
superior  clearness  of  method,  lie  has  an  advan-  either  as  an  annual  or  a  biennial,  while  c.  in- 
take over  Demosthenes.  Every  thing  appears  tybus  is  perennial.  If  the  seeds  of  c.  endivia 
in  iti  proper  place.  He  never  tries  to  move  till  be  sown  early  in  the  spring,  the  plant  com- 
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manly  re»cb6«  perfiection  and  i^odnoes  seeds  the  class  pent^dria  di^fynla.  Fruit  saboTitr, 

during  the  eammer* and  then  perishes  in  au<  grooved;  florets  uniform.    Three  species : 

tumn.    But  if  the  seeds  be  not  sown  till  June  1,  C.  virosa.  Water  hemlock,  found  wild  in 

or  July,  the  plant  will  frrow  to  its  full  size  in  the  ditches  of  our  own  country ;  with  opposite- 

the  autumn;  but  the  seed-stalks  will  not  shoot  leaved  umbels;  stipules  running  up  the  petioles, 

up  till  the  ensuing  spring ;  and  consequently  obtuse,  an  extremely  poisonous  plant ;  and  at 

it  may  be  preserved  in  this  mode  in  a  state  of  times  eaten  by  mistake  for  wild  smallage.    It 

perfectionthroughthewholeof  the  winter;  and  was  formerly  used  in  medicine,  but  has  b«en 

consistently  with  the  common  nature  of  annuals  long  omitted  in  the  materia  medica, 

and  biennials  itwill  not  perish  till  it  has  seeded.  2.  C.  bulbifera:  a  natire  of  Canada  and 

CICHORY,  in  botany.    See  Cichorium.  Virginia,  with  bulbiferous  branches. 

CICINDELA.  In  zoology,  a  genus  of  the  3.  C.  maculata.  Found  also  in  YirgiQis, 
class  insecta,  order  coleoptera.  Antennas  se-  with  stem  spotted  with  purple, 
taceons;  feelers  «ix»  filiform;  the  hind  ones  Cicuta  officinalis.  The  hemlock  of 
hairy;  mandible  prominent,  armed  with  many  the  dispensatories,  which  have  disputed  coi^ 
teeth;  eyes  prominent,  thorax  rounded,  mar*  cernin^  the  origin  of  the  name.  It  nay  be 
gined,  narrower  than  the  head.  In  general  from  ct#and  cutis;  as  referring  to  the  hollow- 
constituting  a  very  beautiful  genus  of  insects,  ness  of  its  seed,  which  seems  to  the  casual  ob- 
They  are  found  in  dry,  sandy  places,  and  prey  server  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  reed  surround- 
with  the  raoit  ravenous  ferocity  upon  all  other  ed  by  a  cuticle,  and  hence  adaptable  to  musical 
insects  that  come  in  their  way,  and  which  they  tones.  By  others  it  is  supposed  to  besicutaqosM 
are  able  to  overcome.  The  larva  is  soft, 
long,  sixrfooted,  with  a  br»wn  scal^ 
ana  lurks  in  a  ronnd  perpendicular  hoi 
ground,  with  its  heaa  at  the  entrance  to  draw  the  hollow  stem  of  any  plant  which  the  ihep- 
in  and  devour  whatever  insects  may  fall  in,  or  herds  used  for  making  tneir  rural  pipes.  EH 
^come  near  it.  Sixty  species  scattered  over  the  mihi  disjMribuM  septein  conjyncta  cioutisfa' 
globe:  of  which  some  are  characterised  by  a  tula. — Virgil.  This  plant,  coniummacuUtum 
three-toothed  lip:  others,con8tituting a  smaller  of  Linneus,  is  found  in  almost  everf  part  of 
number,  by  a  lip  rounded,  pointed,  and  entire.  England,  and  is  distinguished  from  those 
Thi«  last  section  forms  the  tribe  denominated  which  bear  some  resemblance  to  it  by  tlie  spot- 
by  Fabricius  elapborus.  The  following  are  ted  stem.  It  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  vi>rj 
chiefly  worthy  of  notice :  active  poison.  When  exhibited  in  immoderate 

1.  C.  campestris.  Field-sparkler;  ^reengold :  doses,  it  produces  anxiety,  cardial gia, vomiting, 

ahelis  with  six  white  dots.  It  inhabits  Europe,  convulsions,  vertigo,  coma,  and  death.    Barou 

and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  species.     1'he  iStoerk  was  the  first  who  brought  hemlock  ioto 

^^en  is  a  bright  grass  green ;  the  head,  thorax,  repute  as  a  medicine  of  extraordinary  e&cicyi 

and  limbs  are  of  a  rich  gilded  east ;  the  eyes  and  although  it  does  not  eflect  the  wonderral 

black  and  prominent ;  legs  long  and  slender,  cures  of  cancer  it  was  said  to  perform,  it  cfr- 

length  about  six  lines.  tainly  possesses  narcotic  and  antispasmodic 

X,  C.  sy Ivatia.  Black ;  shells  or  wingsheaths  virtues.  There  is  scarcely  any  disease,  to  which 

with  a  white  wavy  band,  and  two  or  tl)ree  white  human  nature  is  subject,  in  which  this  remedy, 

jspots.  Inhabits  Europe;  frequents  woods,  and  like  mercury,  is  not  exhibited  internallr  bf 

is  less  conuBon  than  c.  campestris.  some  physicians ;  and  in  those  of  the  glanaaltf 

3.  C  cyatia.  Blue,  polished;  mouth  testace-  system  it  appears  sometimes  to  be  prodnctiTe 

cms,  a  Urge  species  inhabiting  India.  of  benefit.    Nor  is  it  less  efficacious  when  ap- 

CICINi^lVl  OLEUM,  (Ki'xoof ;    from  xixi,  plied  externally:  a  poultice  made  of  oatmeal 

the  ricinus.)    An  oil  obtained  by  boiling  the  and  the  expressed  juice,  or  a  decoction  of  the 

braised  seeds  of  tlie  jatiH)pha  curcas  of  Lin-  extract,  when  the  K>rmer  cannot  be  obtained, 

ii6us.    It  is  somewhat  similar  in  its  properties  allays  the  most  excruciating  torturous  pains  of 

to  castor  oil.    See  Ricinus.  a  cancer,  and  thus  gives  rest  to  the  dlslractcd 

CICINU8.    The  cicinum  oleum,  or  oleum  patient*    See  Conium. 

ricini : — Castor  oil.    Cicinus  should  seem  to  CIDARIS,  in  antiquity,  the  mitre  worn  by 

be  the  proper  name,  and  ricinus  only  a  vitious  the  Jewish  high  priests. 

mode  of  writing  it  CI-DEVANT.  (FrenehO  Heretofore. 

CICISBEO,  an  lUlian  term,  which  in  its  CIDER.    See  Ctdbr. 

etymology  signifies  a  whisperer;  it  has  been.  CI'DERIST.  «.  A  maker  of  cider  (MorL). 

bestofi(«d  in  fuly  both  on  lovers,  and  on  those  CI'DERKIN.  9.  (from  cider,)   The  liquor 

mho  to  outward  appearance  act  as  such,  attend-  made  of  the  gross  matter  of  anples,  after  the 

log  on  married  ladies  with  as  nauch  attention  cyder  is  pressed  out  (^Mortimer). 

and  respect  as  if  Uiey  were  tlieir  lovers.  CI  EN  KUEG 1  A.   In  boUny,  a  j^enas  of  the 

CICLUI,  or  CicLouGH,  a  frontier  town  of  class  monadelphia,  order  dodecandria.   C^lyx 

Daknatia.    Lat.  43.  29  N.    Lon.  18.  22  E.  double ;  the  outer  of  tweUe  setaceous  lea\e»; 

2V>  CICURATE.  r.  a.  (cictiro,  Latin.^  To  petals  five;  style  filiform;  stigma  clavate, cap- 
lame  :  to  reclaim  from  wilduess  (^Brown),  sule  three-celled,  three-seed^.    One  specie* 

CICURA'TION.  *.  The  act  of  taming  or  onlv ;  a  native  of  Senegal, 

ledainiing  from  wildncss  (fin^i),  CiLI  A,  (jcHium).  Tne  eye-lashes. 

CICUTA.  Cctwbane.  In  bo Unv,  a  genus  of  CILL\R  JUGAMENT.    LigameatuiB  ci- 
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Ittw.    In  anatomy,  Ihe  dnmlar  iMrtion  ^at  lOi.  Tht  Cimbri,  in  the  following  jaar,  pene* 

diTidcs  the  choroid  manbrane  from  tiie  Itia  trated  into  Italy,  wheM  at  the  rirer  Athesisy 

ind  which  adheres  to  the  sclerotic  membrane.  Marias  and  his  coUeafftte  Catalns  defeated  tbem 

It  appears  like  a  white  circular  ring.  with  the  loss  of  140,000  slain.  This  last  battle 

(JLI ARY  PliOCBSSBS.    The  white  pli-  pat  an  end  to  this  dreadfdl  war,  and  tlie  two 

otfdstric,  covered  with  a  black  matter,  whieh  consuls  entered  Rome  in  triumph*    (Fhr» 

proceed  from  the  area  to  the  crystalline  lens,  Piui.  in  Mario). 

spon  which  they  lie.  CIMEXLI  ARCH.  9.  (from  i»w/»»»xuiifx')ff.)  The 

Ci'Lianr.  o.  (ctVitm,  Latin.)   Belonging  chief  keeper  of  things  of  valne  belonging  to  a 

to  the  erelids  (Hav).  church. 

CI  LI'ATE  LEA  P.  In  botany,  (from  eiHOj  CittB'iir arcr  also  denotes  the  Testry. 

the  eye-lashes.)  The  edge  guarded  by  parallel  CPM  ET  ER.  #.  (cimiiafrOy  Spanish.)  A  sort 

bristlea  longitudinally :  an  in  drosera,  crassula  of  sword,  short  and  recurrated  (Dryden), 

foecinea  and  cymoss,  erica  tetraltx  and  ciliaris,  €1 MEX.  fiujg.  In  asoology,  a  genus  of  the 

ace  It  is  applied  also  to  the  stipule ;  the  spike  {  class  insecU,  order  hemiptera.    Snout  inflect* 

sad  the  eorol;  as  in  rue,  menyanthes,  tta^m^  ed;  antsnnaa  longer  than  the  thorax  $  wings 

ohm.   Thitt  term  is  frequently  but  improperly  four,  folded  crosswise,  the  upper  ones  ooriace-' 

irsBslated  Frinocd,  which  answers  to  the  ons  on  the  upper  part;  back  flat;  thorax  mar- 

Lstin    PmnniATCS,   or  FiMsntATn.     See  gined  \  legs  formed  for  running.    The  most 

tkne  words.  numerous  genua  in  entomology ;  consisting  of 

CILICIA,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Asm,  not  fewer  than  eirht  hundred  and  twenty-eight 

lyiar  between  the  36tK  and  40th  degree  of  snecies  that  hare  oeen  specifically  detected  and 

asrth  latitude ;  bounded  on  the  east  by  Syria,  characterised.    They  are  scattered  over  tlie 

sr  rather  by  Mount  Amanus,  whioh  separates  f lobe,  and  maybe  subdivided  into  the  ibllow- 

It  from  that  kingdom;  by  Pamphvliaon  ^e  log  sections,  for  Mveral  of  wlueh  see  Nat,  Hist* 

ntst;  by  Isauria,  Cappadocia)  and  Ai^enia  Plate  LVI. 

Minor,  on  the  north ;  and  by  the  Meditei^  A.  antennas  inserted  before  the  eyes»  eom» 

noean  sea  on  the  south.  prising, 

CILI'CIOUS.  a.  (from  ctVtViirm,  haircloth,  «.  Lipless  bugs,  by  Fabriclus  denominated 

Latin.)  Made  of  hair  (0ro«m).  acanthia. 

CILICIUM,  a  sort  of  habit  made  of  coarse  6.  Insects  with  lip  long,  subulate ;  to  which 

•tif,  formerly  worn  by  the  Jews  in  times  of  tribe  alone  Fabricius  gives  tlie  name  ci- 

ming  and  distress.    It  is  the  same  with  mex.    Some  of  which  have  the  scutel  as 


vbat  tlie  Septuagint  and  Hebrew  versions  call  long  as  the  abdomen ;  and  the  body  ovate ; 

ttcfceloth.  others  a  spinous  thorax  and  ovate  body; 

CILIUM.    The  hair  on  the  eyelid  and  the  others  again  a  spinous  thorax  and  oblong 

ereiid.  body ;  and  others,  and  bv  far  the  largest 

OILLEY,  an  ancient  and  famoul  town  of  collection,  an  unarmed  thorax  and  ovate 

Qermany>  in  Upper  Gamiohu    Lm.  46.  21  N.  body. 

Lon.  16.  15  E.  y.  Insects  with  lip  short,  rounded ;  body 

€f  MA,  or  SlMi,  in  architecture.    See  Ct-  long,  linear.  The  gerris  of  Fabricius. 

■inm.  K  Insects  with  sheath  four-jointed,  the  first 

€IMA  BUE(6iovanni),a  celebrated  pointer,  membranaceons ;  body  long  and  nairow. 


bora  at  Florence,  in  1240,  and  was  the  The  Fabrician  family  mists. 

lenver  of  painting  in  Italy,  being  instructed  by  B.  Antennas  inserted  above  the  eyes  ;  deno- 

the  Grecian  palnten,  who  were  sent  for  by  the  minated  by  Fabridus  reduvius. 

senate  of  his  natire  city.   He  painted  in  freson  We  can  only  notice  a  single  species  or  two. 

and  distemper,  and  man^  of  his  pieces  are  still  I.   C.  lectnlarius.    Horse*bBg.    Bed*bog. 

is  existeaoe  in  the  Franciscan  church  at  Asceci,  Apterous;  bodv  ferruginous;  a  troublesome 

a  cttj  of  Umbria.    He  was  also  a  good  archi-  and  nauseous  inhabitant  of  most  houses  in  large 

teet,  and  sras  employed  in  building  some  noble  oities;   crawling  about  in  the  night-time  to 

stmciuiea.    Ue  died  at  the  age  of  60.  suok  the  blood  of  such  as  are  asleep,  and  hiding 

CIMBRf ,  an  ancient  Geltic  nation,  inhabit-  itself  in  the  day-time  in  the  most  reared  holes 

in^  the  northern  parts  of  Germany.   They  are  and  crevices.    In  sucking  It  is  a  perfect  glut- 

satd  to  have  been  descended  from' the  Asiatic  ton,  never  ceasing « unless  distuihed  till  it  is 

Canmerians,  and  to  have  taken  the  name  of  completely  gorged  and  can  hold  no  omre.  The 

CSnbri  when  ther  changed  their  old  habitations.  flTeater  part  of  tliis  svnus  are  camiibals  in  their 

Wlm  thev  first  necame  remarkable,  they  Inha-  Kind  ;  and  hence  tlie  horse^bug  will  at  tinwa 

kited  chiefly  the  peninsula  now  called  Jutland,  feast  on  the  smaller  species  or  its  own  tribi, 

and  by  the  ancients  Cimbrica  Chersonesus.  while  itself  becomes  occasionally  the  prey  of 

ClNBRtlXTM  BELLUM,  was  begun  by  many  of  the  field-bugs.    But  the  most  Weie. 

the  Cimbri  and  Intones,  by  an  invasion  of  tlie  rate  foe  of  the  house»bug  seems  to  be  thespider, 

Roman  territories,  B.C.  IU9.  Thcne  barbarians  who,  whenever  he  has  opportunity,  seises  him 

in  dbe  fint  battle  destroyed  W^HH)  Romans,  with  ^reat  eagerness,  and  feasto  upon  bim  with 

nodertbeconsulsManliusandServiHusCsepio.  voracity.    See  Boe. 

Bat  Afarius,  in  a  second  engagement  at  Aquae  2.  'C.  paradoxus.    Membranaceous  thorax 

Sextt«,leftdeadof  theTeutonesonthefieldof  and  abdomen  lobate  and  ciliate  with  spines. 

hattleSIMNN;,  and  took  90/10yprisoners,B.C.  Inhabito  the  €1^  of  Good  Hope,  and  so  »• 
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9ci]y  re«eiTib1eH  a  dead  and  withered  leaf,  that  poses.    The  leaves  are  bitter,  and  afford,  by 

Sp^Vman,  who  first  noticed  it,  took  it  forsurh  expression,  a  considerable  quantity  of  juice, 

tiil  lie  oiiMTVcd  its  flittcrinof  motion.     This  which,   w'h«»n    strained,*  and   iuix<Ml   with   ao 

ifiv-f  t  ari|'(».'irs,  therefore,  to  be  doubly  secure  equal  quantity  of  white  wine,  has  been  girrn 

from  atlacU  ;  first  by  its  resemblance  to  what  sucressfully  in  dropsies:  but  it  is  very  uncer- 

wouKl  hi'  avoided  by  all  other  insects,  and  next  tain  in  its  (iperation. 

by  itH  l)eiM(r  so  curiously  beset  with  prickles  CIXCHOXA,  (cinchona^  so  nanned  from 

on  every  side.  the    countess    del    Cinchon,   the  lady  of  a 

CIMlCIFUGA.     In  botany,  a  genus   of  Spanish  viceroy,  whose  cure  in  the  year  hi  1^ 

the  class  polyandria,  order  tetragynia.    Calyx  is  said  first  to  have  brought  the  Peruvian  bark 

four-leaved  ;  corol  four  cup-shaped  nectaries,  into  reputation  ;  or  perhaps  it  may  be  derived 

capflules  four;  seeds  scaly.  One  species  only  ;  from  kinkina^  its  Indian  name.     In   1649  a 

a  native  of  Siberia;  the  flowers  of  which  are  Jesuit  brought  a  considerable  quantity  of  it 

said  by  their  fetid  and  peculiar  smell  to  drive  into  Italy,  wliich  was  distributed  by  the  fathrn 

avyay  bugs.  of  that  order;  from  which  circumstance  it  was 

CflMINUS,  a  lake  and  mountain  of  Italy,  called  Jesuit's  bark  )  Quinquina,  or  Peruvian 

Cyirgii)-  bark.     In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  pen  tin- 

CIMMERII,    a    people    near    the    Pains  dria,  order  monogynia.     Corol  funnel-form, 

Mceotis.    Another  nation  on  the  western  coast  five^cleft ;    capsule   inferior,  two-celled,  two 

of  Italy.  Their  country  was  supposed  to  be  so  partite ;  the  valves  parallel  to  the  partitions 

gloomy,  that,  to  mention  a  great  obscurity,  the  opening  inwardly.  Twelve  species ;  all  natirfs 

expression  of  Cimmerian  darkness  has  prover-  of  the  East  or  West  Indies ;  some  with  downv 

bially  been  used.     (Horn,  yirg.  &lc,)  'flowers,  and  included  stamens;  others  with 

CIMOLIA  ALBA,  (cirnoiia,  xt^wXia;  from  glaborous  corols  and  cxserted  stamens.    Tbe 

Kifxcvx?;,  Cimolns,  an  island  in  the  Cretan  sea,  chief  are : 

where  it  is  procured.)  Tobacco-pipeclay.  Its  I.   C.  cinchona  officinalis.     Peruvian,  or 

medical  virtues  are  similar  to  those  of  the  bolar  Jesuit's   bark;    a  native  tree  of  Peru:   the 

earths ;  but  it  is  now  never  administered  me-  bark  of  which  is  brought  to  us  in  pieces  of 

dicinally.     See  A  R  gill  a.  dififerent    sizes,    some    rolled   up  into  short 

CiMOLiA  puRPURESCENs.  Fullcrs' earth.  A  thick  quills,  and  others  flat;   trie  outside  is 

bolar  earth,  of  a  greyish  brown  colour.  brownish,  and  generally  covered  in  part  with 

CIMOLITE,  m  oryctology.     See  Argil-  a  whitish  moss :  the  inside  is  of  a  yellonish, 

LA,  reddish,  or  rusty  iron  colour.    The  best  sort 

CIMON,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Miltiades  and  breahs  close  and  smooth,  and  proves  friable 

Hegisipyle.     When  his  father  died,  he  was  betwixt  the  teeth:  the  inferior  kinds  appear, 

imprisoned,  because  unable  to  pay  the  fine  laid  when  broken,  of  a  woody  texture,  and  in  cheir- 

upon  him  by  the  Athenians;  but  he  was  re-  ing  sepai*ate  into  fibres.   The  former  pal rerises 

leased  from  confinement  by  his  sister  and  wife  more  easily  than  the  latter,  and  looks,  when 

Elpinioe.     He  behaved  with  ^reat  courage  at  powdered,  of  a  light  brownish  colour,  resem- 

the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  rendered  himself  po-  oling  that  of  cinnamon,  or  somewhat  paler.  It 

pular  by  his  munificence  and  valour.     He  de-  has  a  slight  smell,  approaching  to  mnstiness, 

teated  the  Persian  fleet,  and  took  2(K)  ships,  and  yet  so  much  of  the  aromatic  kind  as  not  to  be 

totally  routed  their  land  army  the  very  same  disagreeable.     Its  taste  is  considerably  bitter, 

day,  near  the  river  Eurymedon,  in  Pauiphylia.  adstringent,  very  durable  in  the  mouth,  and 

He  was  shortly  after  banished   Athens,  but  accompanied  with  some  degree  of  aromatcc 

again  recalled,  adjusted  the  dispute  existing  be-  warmtn,  but  not  sufficient  to  prevent  its  heinsr 

Iween  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  and  ungrateful.     I'he  medicinal  properties  of  this 

was  afterwards  appointed  to  carry  on  the  war  drug  are  very  considerable.    It  cures  intenn-i- 

against  Persia,  in  Eirypt  and  Cyprus,  with  a  tent,  remittent,  nervous,  and  putrid  fevers; 

fleet  of  !2l)0  ships:  and  on  the  coitst  of  Asia,  he  putrid  sore  throat,  scarlatina,  and  dy^nterr; 

gave  battle  to  the  enemy,  and  totally  ruined  stops  excessive  discharges,  and  is  in  genrrul 

their  fleet.     He  died  as  he  was  besieging  the  use  as  a  tonic  and  stomachic  ;  it  is  also  of  in- 

town  of  Citium,  in  Cyprus,  B.  C.  •14!»,  in  the  finite  service  in  local  affections,  as  sfangrfoe. 

51st  year  of  his  age.     He  maybe  called  the  scropbula,  ill  conditioned  ulcers,  tickets  scur- 

last  of  the  (ireeks,  tvhose  spirit  and  boldness  vy,  &c.  and  in  most  diseases  where  therein  no 

defeated  thearmiesof  the  barbarians.  He  forti-  inflammatory  di.ithe:iis.  The  officinal  prepare- 

fied  and  embellished  the  city  with  the  money  tions  of  this  bark  are  the  powder,  the  extract. 

obtained,  and  by  hi«<  victories  and  his  nniniti-  the  tincture,  and  the  decoction. 

eence  has  been  liighly  extolled  by  his  bingra-  2.  C.  aiigu^tifolia.  Narrow-leaved  Peruvian- 

pbers:  he  has  also  been  praised  for  leaving  his  bark-tree. 

ganlens  open  to  the  public.  3.  C.  Carihaea    Caribbean-bark-tree. 

CIN*^iSKiMKX.     See  Santonicum.  4.  C.  floribunda.   St.  Lncia-bark-tree:  with 

CIXAKA,   (ciiiara,   x*»ofa;    from   xi»««,  to  elliptic  pointed  leaves;  terminal  panicle;  a"! 

move;  qua^i  niovet  ad  venerem.)     Common  turbinate   capsules.      A   native  of  the  Wt^i 

artichoke.  Cvnara  scol  ynius ;  foliis  subspinosis  Indies,  and  especially  of  tbe  island  of  Si.  Lnrii. 

pinnatis  indi'vi2iis(|ue,  cal ycinib  squamis  o^-atis,  This  <ipecies  is  also  employed  medically  for  the 

of  LinntMis.    A  uative  of  the  southern  parts  of  same  purposes  as  the  ressC 

Europe,  but  cultivated  here  for  culinary  pur-  CIXCIXNATCS    (Lucius    Qaintn«).    * 
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cf^lrbratpd  Roman,  wlio  was  infonned,  at  he  the  aqua  kali,  the  Ibdriam  caoiCteaiii/nbe  InR 

ploo^hcd  hit  fields,  that  the  senate  had  chosen  panioi,  &c. 

him  dictator.     Upon  this  he  left  hit  plonffhed  CiNBRts  Rustici.    Impure  Rassian  pot- 
land  with  regret,  and  repaired  to  the  field  of  ash. 

battle,  where  his  rountrymen  were  closely  be-  CiNiait   JRthm,   a  saline  snbstance,  or 

sieired  by  the  Votsci  and  iEoui.  He  conquered  powder  resembling  ashes,  thrown  oat  of  monnt 

tlu*  enemv,  and  returned  to  Rome  in  triumph  ;  ifitna  durinr  an  eruption. 

aid   16  days  after  his  appointment,  he  laid  CINEKITIOUS.    CiNwaaiTious,    (etne- 

down  his  omce,  and  retired  back  to  plough  bis  ritius;  from  ctiii#,  ashes).     Of  the  colour  of 

fields.     In  his  80th  year  he  was  again  sum-  ashes.     A  name  applied  lo  the  cortical  sub- 

moned  agsinst  Prsneste  as  dictator ;  and  after  stance  of  the  brain,  from  its  resemblance  to  an 

a  saccessful  campaign,  he  resigned  the  abno-  ash  coloar. 

lute  power  he  had  enioyed  only  ^1  diiys,  dis>  CI'NERULENT.  a.  Full  of  ashes, 

re^rding  the  rewards  that  were  offered  him  CI'NGLE.  a.  (from  cimgutmn^  Ladn.)  A 

by  the  senate.    He  flourished  about  460  years  girth  for  a  horse. 

Moxft  Christ.  CINIS,  a  name  giTen  by  Dr.  L.  Mitchell, 

CINCINNUS.    In  old  medicine,  the  hair  of  New  York,  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  alkaline 

00  the  temples.    See  Capi  i.LUt.  earths  which  be  states  to  have  discovered  in  the 

CINCTtJ  KE,  in  architecture,  a  ring  or  list  ashes  of  burnt  ivood,  after  the  saline  substances 

at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  shaft  of  a  column,  have  been  extracted  by  lixivation,  &c.    The 

spporating  it  at  one  end  from  the  base,  and  at  doctor  does  not  otherwise  describe  it  than  by 

the  other  from  the  capital.                                ^  taving  that  it  is  materially  different  from  ererr 

Cl'NDER.  #.  (eeindre^  FrenchO  I.  A  mats  otner  species  of  earth,  that  it  is  very  plentiful, 

iffiiited  and  quenched  (^^VaUer).  2,  A  hot  coal  of  a  wnitish  colour  and  an  alkaline  quality, 

tiiat  has  ceased  to  flame  (Swi/t),  that  it  constitutes  the  excellence  of  woou*ashes 

Cinder-woman.      Cindku-winch.      s.  as  a  manure,  and  that  it  is  an  ingredient  in  the 

A  woman,  whose  trade  is  to  rake  in  heaps  of  composition  of  the  ancient  cements.    See  hit 

ashes,  and  gather  cinders  (^Arbuthnof),  Letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Pearson,  in  Philoso- 

CINEAS.    The  most   celebrated    of  this  phical  Magazine,  xvii.  ^67. 

name  is  a  Thessaiian,  minister  and  friend  to  CINNABAR,  a  beautiful  red  powder  much 

Prrrhus,  king  of  Epirns,  sent  to  Rome  by  his  used  in  painting :  it  is  composed  of  sulphur 

niaster  to  sue  for  a  peace,  which  he,  however,  and  mercury,  in  the  proportion,  according  to 

coalfi  not  obuin.    lie,  at  his  ivtum,  told  Pvr-  Seguin,  of  l3y  parts  of  the  former  to  86f  of  the 

rims,  that  the  Roman  senate  was  a  venerable  latter ;  and  from  its  composition  is  now  termed 

a^^seuibly  of  kings ;  and  observed,  that  to  fight  Sulphurbt  op  MtacvBT,   to  which  term, 

with  them,  was  to  fight  against  another  Hydra,  as  also  to  the  word  Mia  curt,  the  reader  is 

He  was  of  sueh  a  retentive  memory,    that  requested  to  refer.    There  are  several  methods 

tlie  day  after  his  arrival  at  Rome  he  could  of  preparing  this  useful  substance ;  that  pro> 

rail  every  senator  and  knight  by  his  name,  posed  oyKirchoff  is  as  follows.     He  directs  to 

(Plimvy.  triturate  IMM)  grains  of  mercury  and  68  of  soU 

CINKRARIA.    Flea-wort.    In  botany,  a  phur  with  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  potash,  in 

genus  of  the  class  syngenesis,  order  poly^amia  a  Wedgwood's  or  glass  mortar,  until  a  black 

supeiflaa.     Receptacle  naked :  down  simple,  powder  (Kthiop*s  mineral)  is  produced.    To 

calyx  simple,  many  leaved,  equal.    Fifty- three  this  are  to  be  aaded  160  grains  of  potash  dis* 

species :  chiefly  natives  of  the  Cape  and  south  solved  in  as  much  water,  and  the  trituration  is 

of  Europe:  but  those  of  them  indigenous  to  our  to  be  continued,  the  vessel  being  kept  heated 

otrn  country  are :  c.  palustris  met  with  in  our  by  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  lamp.    Add  water, 

i»an»he8,  and  c.  integrifolia  on  our  mountains,  as  evaporation  may  render  it  necessary,  so  that 

About  a  third  have  flowers  without  rays,  and  the  black  oxyd  may  be  kept  covered  to  the 

tije  rest  radiated  flowers.  depth  of  about  an  inch.    When  the  trituration 

CINERARIU.S,  anciently,  any  one  who  has  been  continued  about  2  hours  the  mixture 

paid  a  veneration  to  the  ashes  of  martyrs  and  changes  from  a  black  to  a  brown  colour,  and 

saints  then  passes  rapidly  to  a  red.    The  trituration 

CINERA'TION.  9.  (from  ri/iere#,  Lat.)  is  to  be  continued,  but  no  more  water  is  to  be 

The  reduction  of  any  thing  by  fire  to  ashes.  added  ;  the  mass,  when  brought  to  the  con- 

CINEREOUS.     In  natural  history,  of  the  sistence  of  a  jelly,  becomes  more  and  more 

colour  of  wood-ashes.  bright,  very  quickly ;  and  when  it  has  acquired 

CINERES  CLAVELLATI,  (c/aee//a/v#  /  iu  uUnost  degree  of  beauty,  the  heat  must  be 

from  e/ae««,  a  wedge.    The  name  of  cineres  instantly  withdrawn,  otherwise  the  colour  will 

clavellati  originatcfTfrom  the  little  wedges  or  be  changed  to  a  dirty  brown.     It  has  been  ob- 

billets  into  which  the  wood  was  cut  to  make  served  by  count  de  M.  Pouschkin,  that  the 

patasb.)  Kali  impurnro.  Impure  potash.  Pot«  change  ot  a  brown  may  be  prevented  by  taking 

aikh,  in  this  state,  is  called  in  the  new  chemical  the  vessel  from  the  fire  as  soon  as  the  mass  has 

nomenclature,  carbonas  potasss  alkalescens.  first  acquired  a  red  colour.    By  exposing  it  for 

It  is  from  this  salt  the  various  preparations  of  two  or  three  days  to  a  gentle  heat,  adding  a  few 

the  kali  are  made ;  as  the  sal  alkalinus  fix  us  drops  of  water,  and  occasionally  stirring  the 

vegetabilis  purificatns,  the  kali  pr»paratum,  mixture,  the  colour  at  length  becomes  exrj'I. 


C  I  N  C  I  P 

lent.  Ginnaibar  voaj  also  be  formed  by  do-  are  governed  by  a  keeper,  with  the  title  of  lord 
composing  sulphttret  of  antimony  by  means  of  warden  of  the  cinqae-portt ;  which  office  b«- 
corrosive  sublimate,  or  oxymariate of  mcrcary,  longs  to  the  constable  of  Dover ;  and  their  re- 
aided  by  distillation.  When  cinnabar  is  reduced  presentativcs  are  called  barons  of  thecinquf- 
to  a  Tery  fine  powder  by  levigation,  it  consti-  ports.  Their  privileges  were  granted  by  kinc 
tutes  the  very  beautiful  pigment  known  in  John,  upon  condition  they  should  provide  M) 
commerce  under  the  name  of  vermilion.  ships  at  their  own  charge  for  40  days,  as  ofU'tt 

Cinnabar  is  frequently  found  native,  in  the  as  the  king  should  need  them  in  the  wars. 
state  of  an  ore  in  almost  all  mercurial  mines.  These  five  ports  are,  Hustings,  Romoey, 
aometimes  in  veins,  sometimes  disseminated,  Hythe,  Dover,  and  Sandwich  ;  to  whicb 
sometimes  in  grains,  and  sometimes  crystal-  Winchelsea  and  Rye  have  heen  since  added. 
lized.  It  is  a  heavy  mineral,  varying  in  spe.  Thorn  tells  us,  that  Hastings  provided  tweoty- 
gr.,  from  5*419  to  10*1285;  brittle;  and  of  a  one  vessels;  and  in  each  vessel  twenty  H»oe 
Tery  deep  red  colour  when  it  is  in  the  lump.  men.  To  this  port  belong  Seaford,  Pevensey, 
It  is  easily  sublimated  without  decomposition ;  Hedney,  Winchelsea,  Rye»  Hamine,  Wakes- 
in  the  humid  way  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  de-  bum,  Creneth,  and  Forthelipe.  Romney  pro- 
compose  it  by  any  known  chemical  agent ;  but  vided  Ave  ships,  and  in  each  tiventy-foar  men. 
by  the  aid  of  fire,  it  will  yield  its  sulphur  to  the  To  this  belong  Bromhal,  Lyde,  Oswarstone, 
fixed  alkalies,  lime  and  other  earths,  and  sev&-  Dangemares,  and  Romenhal.  Hytlie  famish- 
ral  of  the  metals;  of  these  iron  is  the  most  con-  ed  five  ships,  and  in  each  tiventy-one  seamen, 
▼enient,  affording  the  means  of  readily  procor-  To  this  belongs  Westmeath.  Dover,  the  taror 
log  the  Doercury  in  a  state  of  parity,  oy  subli-  ^number  as  Hastings.  To  this  belong  Folkston, 
mation,  while  the  sulphur  enters  into  com-  Feversham,  and  Marge.  Lastly,  Sandwich 
hiaatiou  with  the  iron.  Before  the  blow-pipe  furnished  the  same  with  Hythe.  To  this  be- 
native  cinnabar  evaporates  with  a  blue  flame  long  Fordiwic  Reculver,  Serrc,  and  Deah 
«iid  sulphureous  smell.  See  the  two  articles  Cinqus-spottid.  9,  Having  five  spots 
already  naentioned.  (Shakspeare). 

Cinnabar  factitia.   See  Htdsargtrus  CINTR A,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Estran^a- 

BULPHURATU8  RUBER.              •  dura,  situated  between  the  mountains  ofCintfi, 

Cinnabar  nativa.    See  Cinnabar.  anciently  called  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 

CINNAMON,    (jcinnanwmum^    irma/xcu/ioy,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus.  Here  was  a  palaoe 

Iron  chinamon^    Arab.)      Cinnamon.      The  built  by  the  Moors,  whichivas  destroyed  by  an 

tree  which  affords  the  true  cinnamon,  which  earthquake  in  the  year  165.5,  and  rebuilt  hy 

is  its  inner  bark,  is  the  laurus  cinnamonmm  kinef  Joseph  in  the  same  style;  it  contains  four 

•f  Jac<|uin,  a  native  of  Ceylon.     Laurus  foli is  parish  churches,  and  190<)  inhabitants:  thir* 

Iritterviis  ovatooblongis :  nervis  versos  apicem  teen  miles  N.W.  Lisbon, 

cvaoescentibus.     Cinnamon  bark  is  one  of  the  CIXTRR,  in  building.     See  Crntrr. 

jDoet  grateful  of  the  aroinatics  ;  of  a  very  fra-  CINYRA,  a  Jewish  musical   instroment, 

^rant  smell,  and  a  moderately  pungent,  glow>  nearly  the  same  with  cithara,  lyra,  or  puU 

Aiig,  but  not  fiery  taste,  accompanied  with  con-  teriura,      Josepbus  inform  us  that  it  had  19 

siaerable  sweetness,  and  some  degree  of  ad  strin-  strings,  and  was  touched  with  a  bow. 

gency.     It  is  one  of  the  best  cordial,  carmina^  CINYKA8,  in  fabulous  history.    The  mo^t 

tive,  and  restcH-ativc  spices  we  are  in  possession  celebrated  of  this  name  is  a  king  of  Cvprus  »ub 

4>f,  and  is  generally  mixed  with  the  diet  of  the  of  Paphus,  who  married  Cenchreis,  \>y  whoa 

aick.    The  essential  oil,  on  account  of  its  high  he  had  a  daughter  called  Myrrha.    'Myrrhi 

price,  is  seldom  used  :  a  tincture,  simple  and  fell  in  love  with  her  father;  and  in  theabseoce 

X'  rituous  water,  are  directed  to  be  kept  in  the  of  her  mother,  she  introduced  herself  into  his 

ps.     The  flowers  of  this  plant  are  called  bed  by  means  of  her  nurse.     Cinvras,  luul  by 

flores  cassis  in  the  shops.    See  Laurus  cin-  her  a  son  called  Adonis;  and  wken  he  knew 

If AMOMUM.  the  incest  he  had  committed,  he  attemptfd  to 

CINQUAIN,  in  ancient  military  language,  stab  his  daughter,  who  escaped  his  pursuit  ami 

aa  order  of  battle  composed  of  five  battalions  fled  to  Arabia,  where,  after  she  had  brouibt 

4>r  five  squadrons,  forth,  she  was  chant* ed  into  a  tree,  which  itill 

CiNQUE,  (French.)  Fire.  bears  her  name.     Ctnyras,  according  to  soajf, 

CiNQUE-PoiL,  a  kind  of  five-leaved  clover,  stabbed  himself.    (Ovid,  Hynin^  &c.) 

See  Po  TEN  TILL  A.  Ci'ON.  #.  (Won,  or  eeiofi,  French.)    I.  A 

CiNQUB-FOiL  (Bastard).  See  Sibbaldia.  sprout;  a  shoot  from  a  plant  (^owef).  2.  The 

CiNQCB-FoiL  (Marsh.)  See  Cosiarusi.  shoot  engrafted  on  a  stock /^acoii). 

CiNQUE-PACB.  #.  (cinque  pa9j  French.)  A  CIO  TAT,  a  seaport  of  France,  ni  the  <if- 

kind  of  grave  dance  {Shakipeare),  partment  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  and  Ute 

CiNQUE-PORTS,  Quinque  portui^  five  ha-  province  of  Provence.     It  is  famous  for  Mn»- 

vens  that  lie  on  the  east  part  of  England,  to-  cadine  wine.     Lat.  43.  12  N.     Lon.  5.  46  E. 

wards  France ;  thus  called  by  way  of  eminence,  CIPHER,  or  Cy  pher,  one  of  the  nanrr^l 

on  account  of  their  superior  importance ;  as  characters,  or  figures,  thus  formed  0.    Tlif 

having  been  thought  by  our  kings  to  merit  a  word  comes  from  the    Hebrew   sapkitTf  ts 


particular  regard,  for  their  preservation  against    number. 

invasions.     They  have  a  particular  policy,  and        The  cipher  of  itself  signifies  not! 


imff*  ««T 


CIPHER. 

hnpltet  t  privfttion  of  valae;  but  wImb  eom*  t.  By  a  dial.  On  a  piece  of  putoboard,  rtf* 
biaed  wilh  other  nnmeral  chancten,  it  alten  pretentad  in  plate  40.  fi^.  4.  draw  three  circle% 
their  yalae  in  a  tenfold  proportion*  for  o^err  and  divide  them  into  26  eqoal  parts,  in  each  of 
cipher  m  annexed ;  yiz.,  when  set  after  a  n-  whicli  nin$t  be  written  one  of  the  letters  of  the 
l^are  in  common  integral  arithmetic,  it  increases  alpliabet.^  On  the  inside  of  this  tlirre  must  bo 
Its  Talae  in  that  proportion,  thoug^h  it  has  no  another  circle  of  pasteboard,  moreable  round  a 
effect  when  set  before  or  to  tlie  left-hand  side  pin  in  the  centre,  and  the  extremity  of  this 
of  figures;  bnt  on  the  contrary,  in  decimal  mnst  i)e  divided  into  the  same  number  of  equal 
arithmetic,  it  decreases  their  value  in  that  pro-  parts  as  the  other.  On  this  also  most  be  writ* 
portion  when  set  before  the  figures,  but  has  no  ten  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which,  how- 
effect  when  set  after  them.  ever,  need  not  be  disposed  in  the  same  order« 

CipaiR  is  also  a  kind  of  enigmatic  charac«  The  person  with  whom  you  correspond  must 

ter,  composed  of  several  letters  interwoven,  have  a  similar  dial,  and  at  the  beginning  of 

which  are  generally  the  initial  letters  of  the  your  letter  you  must  put  any  two  letters  that 

peiaon*s  naoMs  for  whom  the  ciphers  are  in-  answer  to  each  other  when  you  have  fixed  the 

tended.    These  are  frequently  used  on  seals,  dial, 

coaches,  and  other  moveables.  Suppose  for  examnle,  you  would  write  aa 

Cipuxm  denotes  likewise  certain  secret  cba>  follows :  **  If  you  will  come  over  to  us,  yon 

racters  disguised  and  varied,  used  in  writing  ehall  have  a  |>ension,  and  you  majr  still  make  a 

letters  that  contain  some  secret,  not  to  be  un-  sham  opposition.**    You  begin  with  the  letters 

deratood  bnt  by  those   between  whom  the  Ma^  which  shew  how  the  dial  is  fixed :  then 
cipher  Is  agreed  on.                                          ^  for  If  you^  you  write  urn  jue^  and  so  for  the 

As  the  writing  in  cipher  is  become  an  art ;  so  re«t.    The  whole  will  appear  thus :  Ma  unjue 

is  the  reading  or  nnravelling  of  it  called  deci*  iumm  »var  vgtM  qv  cd  gvc  dlthmm  bhgr  k 

phering.  The  rules  of  deciphering  are  different  yrkduvk  kkt—jue  ahi  dqumm  akir  h  dbha 

in  different  languages ;  but  in  fact,  it  is  difficult,  vyyvduquvk. 

if  not  impossible,  to  apply  any  general  mies  to  y*  The  mmsicai  cipher.   The  construction  of 

detect.an  art  which  is  arbitrary  in  its  nature,  this  cipher  is  similar  to  that  of  No.  2.    The 

and  which  frames  specific  rules  for  itself  in  circle  plate  4(X  fig.  3.  is  to  be  divided  into 

every  different  instance.    Instead  of  dwelling  twenty-six  equal  parts :  in  each  part  there  must 

therefore  on  this  subject,  we  shall  proceed  to  be  wrote  one  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  and 

descril>e  certain   contrivances  employed   for  on  the  anterior  circle,  which  is  moveable  round 

commnnicating  intellii^ence  by  way  of  cipher;  the  centre,  there  is  to  be  the  same  number  of 

I.  The  eorreeponding  spaces.    Take  two  divisions.    The  circumference   of  the  inner 

pieces  of  pasteboard,  or  stiff  paper,  throngh  circle  most  bo  ruled  in  the  manner  of  musio 

which  you  must  cut  long  squares,  at  different  paper ;  and  in  each  division  there  is  to  be  placed 

distances,  as  you  will  see  in  the  following  ex-  a  note  differing  either  in  figure  or  position, 

ample.    One  of  these  pieces  you  keep  yourself,  lastly,  within  the  musical  lines  place  the  three 

and  the  other  yon  give  to  your  correspondent  keys;  and  on  the  outer  circle,  tlic  figures  that 

When  you  would  send  him  any  secret  intel-  are  commonly  used  to>  denote  the  time, 

ligence,  yon  lay  the  pasteboard  npon  a  paper  of  Then  provide  yourself  with  a  ruled  paper, 

tlie  same'sise ;  and  in  the  spaces  cut  out,  yon  and  place  one  of  the  keys,  as  suppose  that  of 

write  what  you  would  have  understood  by  him  f  re  eoi^  against  the  time  two-fourths  at  the 

only,  and  then  fill  np  the  intermediate  spaces  oeginning  of  the  paper,  which  will  inform 

with  somewhat  that  makes  with  those  words  your  correspondent  bow  to  fix  his  circle.    You 

a  different  sense.    For  instance ;  then  copy  tiie  notes  that  answer  to  the  several 

1 1  shall  be  I  much  obliged  to  yon.  as  reading  *'"*'^  *^' ****  ^^^^*  y?**  '"*^"^  ^  ^^^^ »"  *••• 

— == °  .       z. —                 "  manner  expressed  at  fig.  6. 

\»\one\  engages  my  attention  |_atj  present,  if  a  cipher  of  this  sort  may  be  made  more  dif. 

yon  will  lend  me  any  one  of  the  [eiyhtj  vo*  ficult  to  discover  by  freonently  changing  tlie 

Inmes  of  the  Spectator.    I  hope  you  wi  1 1  excuse  ^^Yt  and  that  wil  I  not  in  the  least  embarrass  the 

JthiTi  freedom ;  but  for  a  winter's  levtMiin^t  t  «*'i«''-  ^oii  may  likewise  add  the  mark  •  or  b 

r '    ,           V                    .              .,    .       '  to  the  note  that  beirins  a  word,  which  will  mako 

Mou^l  know  a  better  enterUinment.  If  I  luuj  it  more  easy  to  read,  and  at  the  same  time  give 

to  return  it  soon,  ne?er  trust  me  for  the  time  the  music  a  more  natural  aspect.    This  cipher 

I  to  rome.  |  i*  preferable  to  that  of  No.  2.  as  it  nmy  be  in* 

ApaiH^rofthts  sort  may  be  placed  four  dif-  *^^^»«^  ^"  *  ^*"«r  *^«"«  common  affairs,  and 

ferent  wavs,  either  by  putting  the  bottom  at  paw  un»«»»pected.  , ,  _     ^  .  ^ 

the  top  ot  by  turning  St  over;  and  by  these  ,   There  are  several  kinds  of  ciphers,  according 

means  the  superfluous  words  may  be  the  more  ^  '•>™  '*."^°« "  *>•«  ""»P*?'  t>osc  mixed  with 

easily  adapted  to  the  sense  of  the  others.  non-significanU,  those  consisting  of  two  kinds 

This  U  a  very  eligible  cipher,  as  it  is  free  of  cl«iracters,wheeUiphcrs,kev^i pliers,  word- 

from  suspicion,  l)ut  It  will  So  only  for  short  f'P****^  ^^  .They  ought  all  to  have  these 

messages :  for  if  the  spaces  be  frequent,  It  will  ^^^  properties,   I.I  hey  should  be  easy  to 

be  very  difficult  to  make  the  conc^led  and  ob-  '^"^  ?"^  ^}'    2.  They  sliould  l>e  trusty  and 

▼ions  Meanings  agree  together :  and  if  the  sense  undecipherable.    3.  Clear  of  suspiaon. 

be  not  clear,  thTwriting  will  be  lUble  to  sus-  There  is  a  new  way  of  eluding  the  examw 

pinion                            ^  nationot  a  cipher,  vis.  to  have  tivo  alphabetf 

vol.  III.  ^ 
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the  one  of  significant,  and  the  other  of  non- 
siji^niiicant  letters;  and  folding;' up  two  writings 
toii^etlicr,  the  one  containini^  the  secret,  while 
the  other  is  such  as  the  writer  niij^ht  probnhly 
send  without  danger:  iu  case  of  a  §trict  ex- 
amination, the  })oarer  is  to  produce  the  non- 
significant alphahi't  for  the  true,  and  the  true 
for  the  non-siffnilirant ;  by  which  means  tlic 
examiner  would  full  nnon  tlie  outwanl  writing", 
and  finding  it  prohahle,  suspect  nothing  of  the 
inner.  No  douht  the  art  of  ciphering  is  capable 
of  great  improvement.  It  is  saiu  that  king* 
Chartes  I.  had  a  cipher  consisting"  only  of  a 
straight  line  differently  inclined;  and  there  are 
ways  of  ciuhering  by  llie  mere  punctuation  of 
a  letter,  whilst  the  words  of  a  letter  shall  be 
non-sigfnificants,  or  sense  that  leares  no  room 
for  suspicion.  Those  who  desire  a  fuller  ex- 
planation of  ciphering"  may  consult  Bacon  in 
liis  Advancement  of  Learning,  where  they  will 
find  a  cipher  of  his  invention ;  bishop  Wilkins* 
Secret  and  Swift  Messenger ;  and  Mr.  Fal- 
coner's Cryptomenysis  Patefacta.  See  also, 
Kircher*s  Steganography,  Bacon's  Remains, 
&c. 

To  Ci'PHER.  r.  fi.  (from  the  noun.)  To 
practise  arithmetic  (^ArOuthnot), 

To  Ci'riiEK.  i».  a.  To  write  in  occnlt  cha- 
racters (ftatfward), 

CIPHKlllNCt,  or  Cyphering,  is  popu- 
larly used  for  the  art  of  accompting  ;  properly 
called  arithmetic. 

CIPPI,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  stocks  used 
among  the  Romans:  they  were  large  pieces  of 
wooil,  which  not  only  loaded  the  legs  of  pri- 
soners, but  sometimes  distended  tnem  in  a 
very  painful  manner.  The  stocks  mentioned 
in  Acts  xvi.  24,  in  whieli  Paul  and  Silas  were 
secured,  were  probably  of  this  kind.  Sec 
Grotius  and  Dvddriiii^t  iu  ioc, 

CIPPl'S,  in  antiiiuity,  a  low  cidumn,  with 
an  inscription,  t  rcctod  on  the  hi;:h  roads,  or 
Othes  places  to  show  the  way  lo  travelUTs  ;  to 
serve  as  a  boundary  ;  to  n\ark  the  grave  of  a 
decfavul  per^vMi,  \c. 

riKC.KA.  Kuehanit'r's  nii^htsliado.  In 
boia!)y,  a  ii^iims  o(  the  clas5  diandrla,  order 
niono^vjiia.  Coivd  t>viv-i>ctalltd  ;  ealvx  two- 
lea\td  >uj'orior  :  ea|  snle  t\vi>-<^tllod,  Ti<>t  nj>o!i- 
i»>:r  :  I'le  iiIIn  v^iu'->evi!t\l.  Two  >pecu'5« ;  lH»rii 
ii.iitViS  of  viir  own  cv>untry. 

I.  C\  lutcfiaiKi :  wiih  sttin  en\  I ;  Itavos 
ovate,  dtttiiOviuiU',  v^pvike,  pubcMOUt;  fou:id  in 
shady  iaiK's. 

•.  1\  ai^>;na;  with  stom  asv\*iuiiiic ;  loaws 
liearc->h :4»«  d,  serial**,  jH»li>hed  ;  Culyx  uieu/ura- 
uaiViUis  :   found  in  shady  w<.khIs. 

iilUWKS,  a  name  iriven  in  Hindustan  to 
tracfs  of  cov.ntrv,  not  very  dissioiilar  ux  vA\il 
oi  utaiTuirade  tv»  iheev>un:ie5in  En::UuHl.  I  has 
we  rwid  of  tlxr  nortnern  Circ.ini,  Wing  ihoM? 
wl.i»h  10  to  tJ.o  r.c^rih  oi  the  Carnal ie. 

C  IIU  ASSLV,  a  ivuutry  of  A>ia,  bounded 
on  !ht*  \U'X{r.  by  t!io  riwr  IVn,  on  the  ea>t  by 
l^f  C  a^T  :  .r  <*.  I  ^vd  iht*  u»o".tl.s  of  t*'.e  ^'o^i:a, 
on  *h.f  xv-.UM  by  u.v-r.MC  i'av.i\'.>us  .^nd  the  Hla^k 
"  •  '     ^'  :'f*-  >\\-t   r'v  r>T!  of  live  BiukMa 

•    of    .\:.>-  -i.      it    n.; 


governed  by  several  independent  princes,  but  is 
now  almost  wholly  subject  to  Russia,  and  in- 
cluded in  the  government  of  Caacasas.  The 
Circassians  are  in  general  well  made,  and  ex- 
eel  lent  horsemen ;  the  women  usually  very 
handsome.  Tlieir  principal  traffic  is  in  slaves, 
honey,  wax,  skins  of  cattle,  deer,  and  tigers. 
They  have  no  money,  and  all  their  commerce 
is  by  exchange.  The  Circassians  were  for- 
merly Christians  ;  but  for  want  of  instmction 
and  written  laws  they  have  now  sunk  down 
into  a  bare  profession  of  Mahometanism. 
Their  food  is  very  simple ;  and  some  of  their 
customs  curious,  but  we  cannot  here  describe 
them  without  curtailing  other  articles  of  greater 
importance. 

CIRCE,  in  fabulous  history,  a  danghtfrof 
Sol  and  Perseis,  celebrated  for  her  skill  in 
magic  and  yenomous  herbs,  married  a  Sarma- 
tian  prince  of  Colchis,  whom  she  murdered  to 
obtain  the  kingdom.  She  was  expelled  by  ber 
subjects,  and  carried  by  her  father  npon  the 
coasts  of  I  taly,  in  an  island  called  i£a.  Ulysses, 
at  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  visited  ber 
coasts ;  and  all  his  companions,  who  ran  bead- 
long  into  pleasure  and  voluptuousness,  were 
changed  by  Circe's  potions  into  swine.  Ulys- 
ses, who  was  fortified  against  all  enchantments 
by  an  herb  called  mo/y,  which  he  had  received 
from  Mercury,  went  to  Circe,  and  demanded 
the  restoration  of  his  companions  to  their 
former  state.  She  complied,  and  loaded  the 
hero  with  pleasures  and  honours.  For  one 
whole  year,  Ulysses  forgot  his  glory  in  Circe's 
arms.  At  his  departure,  the  nymph  advised 
him  to  descend  to  hell,  and  consult  the  manes 
of  Tiresias,  concerning  the  fates  that  attended 
him.  Circe  shewed  herself  cruel  to  ScvUa, 
her  rival,  and  to  Picus.  See  Sctlla  ami  Pi- 
cus.     (Grid,  J'lri'-i/.  kc). 

CIKCEXSES  LUDL  Circexsian  games, 
or  (lAMES  OF  THE  CiRCi'S,  a  general  tera), 
umler  which  were  comprehended  all  cum- 
bats  exhibiieil  in  the  Roman  circns,  of  what 
kind  soever;  whether  on  foot,  or  horseback, 
or  in  a  car;  wre^ilinEf,  or  boxing;  with 
swords  pike5,  darts,  or  arrows:  against  roeo, 
or  aj:ainst  beasts;  on  the  £;^round,  or  aboard 
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ve>sois. 

I  lUclNAL  VERNATION.  In  botanv 
Quum  folium  in  splram  transversalem  coarc- 
tarum  sit;  ut  aprx  centrum  oblireat.  DeHo. 
PI. — C  ircinalia  folia,  quum  deorsum  spiralilfr 
ir.volvnuuir.  Philos.  lk>t. — A  term  tn  folia- 
tion or  Katinvr:  importing  that  the  leaves  arc 
roileii  in  spirally  downtvanls,  the  tip  occupying 
the  centre.  As  in  ferns,  and  some  palms.— 
For  eircinal  we  may  use  the  word  spiral,  irhicli 
scarcelv  however  expresses  the  idea. 

Tj  C  IRC  INATE.  r.  a.  (eireiiio,  LaL)  To 
make  a  circle  :  to  eomoass  round  (^B^Iexf). 

CIKCINATION.  ;.  (rireiaff/io,  LaL)  An 
orbicular  uK»;ion  ;  a  taruin<r  rvund  (^Bailey). 

CIRCINIS,  in  astronomy,  the  compassfJ, 
a  r.ew  s<»  iliern  ccu^telbtion.  It  consists  of 
0.  0.  0   1.  2.  3.,  in  all  6  stars  of  the  first  six 

-cr'v         L  IKCL1£.  f.  icin.iildi,  Latin.)     I.  A  Imf 
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eontinMd  Ull  it  •■d*  when  it  baf^wi,  h&Ttog  4.  Circlet,  like  other  timilar  plane  firnre*, 

all  it!  parts*eqaidistaot  from  a  connnon  centre  are  to  one  another,  as  the  sqnarci  of  their  dia< 

^Loeke).    2,  The  ipace  iocluded  in  acircalar  metert.    And  the  area  of  tlie  rircle  is  to  the 

line.     3.  A  round  body ;  or  orb  (ieaioA).    4.  iqaare  of  th(>  diainrtfr,  ai  II  to  M  iirarly,  as 

Compass;   enclosure  (SAoit^ca re),     a.  Ao  proved  by  Archimedes;  or  as -ii^ol  to  1  more 

assembly  surrounding  the  principal  person  nearly ;  or  still  more  nearly  as 

iPope).   6.  A  company;  an  assembly  (^<{</».  .785398l«33,9741«30at5l,56fiO!il58l9,875721 

*«•).     7.  Any  series  endini  as  it  begins,  and  01»2,iK234S>8 4377.64552 1373(;,UM>76954 1, 01 

perpetually  repeated  (/)rjr<fei>).   8.  An  incon-  57i55i24,9«570l»870<>,3355292l>6»,»5537021 

closive  form  of  argument,  in  which  the  forego-  62,8318076661,773 1611  +  to  1 ; 

ing  proposition  is  proved  by  the  following,  and  .    t.  i.     ■.       <■      j  i.         i           .i.       ., 

thi  following  proposition  inferred  froi  the  V  '*  •«»•  '»*•»  f"""**  ^^  '"'^"'™  mathemaU- 

foregoing  iWaU»\    9.  Circumlocution ;  in-  "T'Vi.     i         r               r    •    i.    .  .  .     _ 

direct  fo^  of  woi^s  (FUteker).  ^^^  circumferences  of  circles  are  to  one 

To  Ci'«ci.«.  e.  a.  (from  the  noun.)    1.  To  ?"***''  V^'x  '*""~**"'  "'  '*'^,";  .^""^  " 

nore  loond  any  thing  (HocM).    2.  To  en-  »«»ewe«»of  circles  are  proportional  to  the  rect- 

To  confine ;  to  keep  toge^  (ZW^«»).  f*'!,''"  I"?.^'**"" "t*-."  '■      "r"          Vw 

To  Ci'wM.  V.  n.   'h  move  ciSjiflirly ;  to  ^^  «»  wcfflcaUon  of  its  circumference  ;  that 

end  where  it  begin*  (Pope).                   '  »»•  \l  ^,  «™*  '«"«*  "'  »''*  circnmference 

CiBciE,  in  gSemetty,  a  plane  figure  bound-  *?•"  »»*  *»"•"*•  '•>•  ^^  »'**  "»"''*  •»«  ^o""** 

ed  by  a  curve  line  which  returns  into  itselil      ^*.  .         j    . #  ..      •    i 

callei  iu  circumference,  and  which  is  ever^  The  approximate  quadrature  of  the  circ  e, 

where  equally  dUtant  from  a  point  witbi%  "T  ««•«  dettrmmatton  of  the  ratio  between  the 

called  its  centre  diameter  and  the  circumference,  is  what  the 

The  circumfe^nce  or  periphery  itself  is  call-  "««'«;|*»ici«;n«  ?/*»•?••  ''fv?  »ac<;essfully  at- 

•ii  ti>.  «:^u  »K;.>M..i.  Sn^.!..!..  ..  >k.>  ..«.  tempted,  and  with  different  degrees  of  accn- 

•dthe  circle,  though  improoerly,  as  that  name  r  ^ieotAmt  to  the  improvSl  state  of  the 

^ob»  the  space  contained  within  the  circum-  ^/^'**XS.f«l^«irin Ti;  book  de  Dimen- 

A  circle  U  de«:ribed  with  a  pair  of  com-  «•»*  CircuH,  first  gave  a  near  value  of  that 

p.*..  fixing  one  foot  in  the  centre,  and  turn-  "*'^  "  ••».''  "T**"'  ^"^^  ^  tl    i  ^' 
Sgui  other*  round  to  trace  out  the  circum-  wh'cherestill  used  as  very  c«nveDient  numbers 
fcrence  *  puq>ose  in  common  meaanremenU. 
Tbedrcumferenceof every circlcissnpposed  9**7*»4  ^^^^^?^  |»»^«  «»«^  »|«f"  »"c«^*- 
to  be  divided  into  360  equal  parU,  calUd  de-  "'^^^'y  ".igned,  but  in  larger  number., 
grace,  and  marked  <*;  each  degree  into  60  mi-  •■    jy^  ^^   .?^» 
notes  or  primes,  marked';  each  minute  into  ^'  ,112***  -o^**' 
60  seconds,  marked";  and  so  on.    So  24«  12'  or  1702  to  W47, 
15"  2V'',  is  24  d^ees  12  minutes  15  seconds  ^^  <*'5  ^  *702,  &c. 
and  20  thirds.  which  are  each  more  accurate  than  the  fore- 
Circles  have  many  carious  propertiet,  some  l^oing.     Vieta  in  his  Universalium  Inspoc- 
of  the  most  important  of  which  are  these :  tionum  andCanonum  Mathematicum,  published 

1.  The  circle  is  the  most  capacious  of  all  1579,  by  means  of  the  inscribed  and  circum- 
plane  fibres,  or  contains  the  greatest  area  scribed  polygons  of  393,216  sides,  has  carried 
within  the  same  perimeter,  or  has  the  least  pe»  the  ratio  to  ten  places  of  tigures,  shewing  that 
riraeter  about  the  same  area ;  being  the  limit  if  the  diameter  of  a  circle  be  1000  &c«  the  cir- 
and  last  of  all  regular  polygons,  naving  the  cumference  will  be 

lumber  of  its  sides  infinite.  greater  than  314,159,265,35, 

2.  The  area  of  a  circle  is  al  ways  loss  than  the  but  less  than  3 1 4, 1 59,265,37. 
areaofauyrej^lar  polygon  circumscribed  about  And  Van  Colen,  in  his  book  de  Circulo  et 
it,  and  its  circumference  always  less  than  the  Adscriptis,  has,  by  the  same  means,  carried 
perimeter  of  the  polygon.  But,  on  tlie  other  that  ratio  to  36  places  of  figures ;  which  were 
hand,  its  area  is  always  greater  than  that  of  its  also  recomputed  and  confirmed  by  Willebrord 
iiwcribed  polygon, and  its circumferencefifreater  Snell.  After  these,  that  inilefatirable  coin- 
tbanthe  perimeter  of  the  said  inscribed  poly-  puter,  Mr.  Abraham  Sharp,  extended  the  ratio 
gon.  However,  the  area  and  perimeter  of  the  to  72  places  of  figures  in  a  sheet  of  paper, pub- 
circle  approach  always  nearer  and  nearer  to  lished  about  the  year  I7^H>,  by  means  of  the 
those  of  tne  two  polygons,  as  the  number  of  the  series  of  Or.  Hal  ley,  from  the  tangent  of  an 
sidesofthese  is  greater;  the  circle  beingalways  arc  of  30  degrees.  And  the  ingenious  Mr. 
limited  between  the  two  polygons.  Machin  carried  the  same  to  a  hundred  places, 

3.  The  area  of  a  circle  is  equal  to  that  of  a  by  other  series,  depending  on  (he  differences  of 
triangle  whose  base  is  equal  to  the  circumfer-  arcs  whose  tangents  4iave  cortain  relations  to 
ence,  and  perpendicular  equal  to  the  rsdius.  one  another.  See  this  method  cicplained  iu 
And  tberetore  the  area  of  the  circle  is  found  by  Hutton's  Mensuration,  p.  120,  second  edit. 
drmwbg  half  the  circumference  into  half  tlie  And,  finally,  M.  De  La>;^ny,  in  tlie  Memoirs 
diameter,  or  the  whole  circnmference  into  the  de  TAcad.  1719,  by  means  of  the  tani^ent  of 
whole  diameter,  and  taking  the  fourth  part  of  the  arc  of  30  degrees,  has  extended  the  sanu* 
the  product,     demonstrated  by  Buclid.  ratio  to  the  amazing  length  of  1  'JS  ii laces  of 
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figures ;  findine,  that,  if  the  diameter  be  1000  globe,  and  thus  tracing  oat  circles  perfectly  ti« 

&c.  the  circumference  will  be,  milar  to  them.    Thus  the  terrestrial  equator  b 

3141 5,92653,58979,32384,62543,38327,95028,  a  circle  conceived  precisely  under  the  eoainoc 

84197,16939,93751,05820,97494,45923,07816,  tial  line,  which  is  in  the  heavens:  and  so  of 

40628,62089,98628,03482,53421,1/067,98214,  the  rest. 

80865, 1 3272,30664,70938,446  +  or  447—  CirclcM  of  Excursion,  are  circles  parallel  to 

For  an  entertaining  account  of  the  different  the  ecliptic,  and  at  such  a  distance  from  it,  as 

attempts  made  to  obtain  the  qnadrature  of  the  that  the  excursions  of  the  planets  towards  the 

circle,  see  the  new  edition  of  Ozanam's  Re-  poles  of  the  ecliptic  may  oe  included  withii 

creations,  vol.  i.  p.  353,  &c.  or  Histoire  des  them ;  usually  fixed  at  ten  degrees. 

Mathematiques,  vol.  iv.  p.  619,  &c.    And  for  Circles,  horary,  in  dialling,  are  the  lines 

the  more  curious  and  useful  properties  of  the  which  shew  the  hours  on  dials ;  thon^h  these 

circle,  consult  Euclid's  Elements,  book  iii.  and  be  not  drawn  circular,  but  nearly  strait, 

the  best  authors  on  geometry,  as  Simpson,  Circie,  horary,  on  the  Globe,  ^hmitncinlt 

Emerson,  Hutton,  Bonny  castle,  Legend  re,  &c.  fixed  to  the  north  pole,  and  furnished  with  an 

Legend  re  has  shewn  in  his  Geometry,  p.  286  index,  shewing  the  difference  of  meridiaos,  and 

— 293,  tliat  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  Serving  for  the  solution  of  many  problemi. 

the  diameter,  and  the  square  of  that  ratio,  are  On  globes  of  late  structure,  this  circle  is  often 

irrational  numbers.  placed  on  the  equator,  and  the  index  is  made 

Circles  of  the  higher  Orders,  are  curves,  the  to  slide  on  a  brass  wire  running  parallel  to  the 

properties  of  which  are  expressed  by  the  fol«  equator,  and  above  it. 

lowing  equations.  Circle  of  Illumination,  a  circle   passing 

m      m           »»»+l^    « through  the  centre  of  the  earth  or  moon,  per- 

*m  *  ^m  '  *  ^  '  **  ^Z^n  ^  m    iT  ^m    °  "~  ^  pcndicular  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  snn  to  the 

**"  :  / : :  y  **  :  a'^^,ory'^  '**''»/  JH^"  respective  body.     This  is  supposed  to  separate 

where  a  is  the  axis,  x  the  absciss,  and  y  the  the  illuminated  part  of  the  globe  from  the  dark- 

ordinate.    Curves  defined  by  this  equation  will  ««««  pa^t ;  and  indeed  it  does  so.  very  nearlr. 

be  ovals  when  m  is  an  odd  number.    But  when  ^  9^^?**  of  Latitude,  or  Secondaries  of  the 

m  and  n  are  each  equal  to  1,  the  equation  be-  Fjclipttc,  are  great  circles  parallel  to  the  plane 

comes  that  of  the  common  circle.  <>/  the  ecliptir,    passing  through   the  poles 


curve 


Circ/co/Cfirva^ttrc,  in  geometry,  that  circle  Jlj^''^^^'  *"^  ^J*/**"?^  every  star  and  planet. 

irvature  of  which  is  equal  to  that  of  any  ^  bey  are  so  called,  because  they  serre  to  mca- 

at  a  certain  point.     1 1  is  also  called  the  f "^e  the  latitude  of  the  sUrs,  which  is  nothing 

circle  of  equi-curvature.  ^^t  an  arch  of  one  of  these  circles  intercepted 

Circles  of  the  Sphere,  such  as  cut  the  mun-  between  the  star  and  the  ecliptic, 

dane  sphere,  and  have  their  circumference  in  Cii;c/e*o/Lon^ifwrfe,  are  several  iMscircl^^ 

its  surfoce.    They  are  either  moveable,  or  fixed,  parallel  to  the  echptic ;  still  dimmishing,  m 

The  first,  those  whose  peripheries  are  in  the  proportion  as  they  recede  from  lU    On  the 

moveable  surface,  and  which  therefore  revolve  ?«'<^"^^  ^^  ^^^^^  C"«^*«»  ^^^  longitude  of  the  stars 

with  its  diurnal  motion :  as,  the  meridians,  &:c.  ^*"*  reckoned. 

'J'he  latter  having  their  periphery  in  the  im-  C-irc/e  of  perpetual  Jlpparttton,  one  of  the 

moveable  surface,    do  not  revolve;    as    the  less  circles,  parallel  to  the  equator;  descnbed 

ecliptic,  equator,  and  its  parallels,  &c.  ^Y  any  po»n'  o^  t^^  sphere  touching  the  north- 

The  circles  of  the  sphere  are  cither  great  or  «rn  point  of  the  horizon  ;  and  camwl  about 

\\\X\e,  with  the  diurnal  motion.     All  the  stars  in- 

Ji  great  Circle  of  the  Sphere,  is  that  which  ^^^^^'^  ^^'^^hin  this  circle  never  set,  but  are  ever 

divides  it  into  two  equal  parts  or  hemispheres,  v*»»*»lc  above  the  horizon.     ,      .        .          . 

having  the  same  centre  and  diameter  with  it.  .  ^V'^^^  of  perpetual  Occultatton,  is  another 

As  the  horizon,  meridian,  &c.  circle  at  a  like  distance  from  the  equator ;  and 

Ji  little,  or  less  Circle  of  the  Sphere,  divides  contains  all  those  stars  which  never  appear  lo 

the  sphere  into  two  unequal   parts,  having  our  hemisphere.    The  stars  situated  between 

neither  the  same  centre  nor  diameter  with  the  these  circles  alternately  rise  and  set  at  certain 

sphere;  its  diameter  being  only  some  chord  of  tunes.                                          ,,      .    • 

the  sphere  less  than  its  axis.     Such  as  the  pa-  ^^^^'^  Circles,  are  immoveable  circles,  m- 

rallels  of  latitude  &c.  rallel  to  the  equator,  and  at  a  distance  from  tbe 

Circles  ofMtitude.    See  Almucantars.  Po^^s  equal  to  the  greatest  declination  of  the 

Circles  of  Declination,  are  great  circles  in-  ecliptic.     See  Arctic  and  Antarctic 

tersecting  each  other  in  the  poles  of  the  world.  Circ/e#  reflecting.      See  Circular  i»- 

Diurnal  Circles,  arc  parallels  to  the  equi-  strum  en  ts. 

noctial,  supposed  to  be  described  by  the  stars.  Circles  vertical.    Sec  Azimuth. 

and  other  points  of  the  heavens,  in  their  appa-  CiRCLE8(Druidical).in  British  topography, 

rent  diurnal  rotation  about  the  earth.  a  name  given  to  certain  ancient  inclosurei, 

it  may  here  be  observed,  that  most  circles  of  formed  by  rude  stones,  circularly  arranged, 

the  sphere  are  transferred  from  the  heavens  to  'I'bese,  it  is  now  generally  agreed,  were  tem- 

the  earth  :  and  so  come  to  have  a  place  in  geo-  ples,  and  many  writers  think  also  places  of  w- 

graphy,  as  well  as  in  astronomy ;  all  the  points  lenan  assemblies  for  councils  or  elections,  and 

of  each  circle  bi-ing  coiir/iveJ  as  let  fall  per-  seats  of  judgment.    These  temples,  though  ?*• 

pcndicularly  on  the  surface  of  the  terrestrial  nerally  circular,  occasionally  differ  as  well  to 
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figure  as  magnitnda:  with  relation  to  the  first,  of  the  electric  fluid  from  the  charged  surface 

tHe  moftt  Kimple  vere  composed  of  one  circle,  of  an  electric  body,  to  the  opposite  surface,  into 

Stonefaenge  consisted  of  two  circles  and  two  which  the  discharge  is  made.  Some  electricians 

orals,  respectively  concentric ;  whilst  that  at  at  first  apprehended,  that  the  same  particles  of 

Bottalch  near  St.  Jnst  in  Cornwall  is  formed  the  electric  fluid  that  were  thrown  on  one  side 

by  four  intersecting  circles.  The  great  temple  of  tlie  charged  glass,  actually  made  the  whole 

at  Abary  in  Wiltshire,  it  is  said,  described  the  circuit  of  tike  intervening  cunductors,  and  ar* 

figure  ot  a  seraph  or  fier^  fl jung  serpent,  repre-  rived  at  the  opposite  side :  wliereas  Dr.  Frank- 

sented  by  circles  and  right  lines.    Some,  be>  lin's  theory  only  requires,  that  the  redundancy 

sides  circles,  have  avenues  of  stone  pillars,  ofelectric  matter  on  the  charged  surface  should 

Most,  if  not  all  of  them,  have  pillars  or  altars  pass  into  those  bodies  which  form  that  part  of 

within  their  penetralia  or  centre.     In  the  arti-  the  circuit  which  is  contiguous  to  it,  oriving 

cle  of  magnitude  and  number  of  stones,  there  forward  that  part  of  the  fluid  which  they  na> 

is  the  greatest  variety ;  some  circles  being  only  turally  possess ;  and  that  the  deficiency  of  the 

twel ve  feet  diameter,  and  formed  onlv  of  twelve  ezhau&ted  surface  should  be  supplied  by  the 

stones ;  whilst  others,  such  as  Stonehenge  and  neighbouring  conductors,  which  form  the  last 

Abory,  contained,  the  first  one  hundred  and  part  of  the  circuit.    On  this  supposition  a  vi* 

forty,  the  second  six  hundred  and  fifty -two,  orating  motion  is  successively  communicated 

and  occupied  many  acres  of  ground.  All  these  through  the  whole  length  of  the  circuit, 

different  nnmbers,  measures,  and  arrangements.  Many  attempts  were  made,  both  in  Franca 

had  their  pretend^  reference,  either  to  the  as*  and  Eng^land,  at  an  early  period  in  the  practice 

trooomicai  divisions  of  the  ^ear,  or  some  mys*  of  electricity,  to  ascertain  the  distance  to  which 

teries  of  the  drnidical  religion.  the  electric  shock  might  be  carried,  and  the 

Cl'RCLBT.  9.  (from  circle.)  A  circle ;  an  velocity  of  its  motion.  The  result  was  that  the 

orb :  properly  a  little  circle  (Pope).  electric  matter  might,  at  least,  be  conveyed 

CIRCLING,  part,    a.    Circular ;    round  through  a  circuit  of  four  miles,  and  that  the 

(Miiitfn).  motion  was  too  rapid  to  admit  of  measurement 

CIRCOCELE.  (circoceie^  xi^««xsxif»  from  Circuit,  in  law,  signifies  a  longer  course 

wf^  varix,  or  a  dilatation  of  a  vein,  and  »»5Xiy,  of  proceedings  than  is  needful  to  recover  the 

atumonr.)  in  surgery.  Varicocele.  An  enlarge*  thing  sued  for ;  in  case  a  person  grants  a  rent- 

ment  of  the  veins  of  the  spermatic  cord.  charge  of  10/.  a  year  out  of  his  manor,  and  af« 

Varicocele,  however,  is  a  barbarous  and  ille^  terwards  the  grantee  disseises  the  grantor,  who 

gitimate  term  for  the  disease,  as  being  com-  thereupon  brings  an  assise,  and  recovers  the 

ponodedoftwodiffisrent  languages:  the  proper  land,  and  20/.  damages;  which  being  paid« 

term  is  cirsocelc,  of  which  circocele  is  only  a  the  grantee  brings  his  action  for  10/.  of  the 

corruption.  rent,  due  during  the  time  of  the  disseisin ;  this 

CI RCON  EARTH.  In  mineralogy,  zircon,  is  termed  circuity  of  action,  because  as  the 

jargon    a  peculiar  species  of  earth  indigenous  grantor  was  to  receive  20/.  damans,  and  pay 

to  Ceylon.     See  CiacoNius.  lO/.  rent,  he  might  only  have  received  the  lOf. 

CIKCONIUS.  Circon;  zircon;  jargon.  In  for  the  damages,  and  the  grantee  miffht  have 

oryctology,  a  genus  of  the  class  earths,  order  si*  retained  the  other  10/.  for  his  rent,  and  by  that 

Kceons;  consisting  of  silica,  a  more  than  double  means  saved  his  action, 

portion  of  circonia,  and  a  very  small  Quantity  Circuit  also  signifies  the  journey,  or  pro* 

of  metallic  oxyd,  partly  of  iron,  partly  ot  nickel ;  gress,  which  the  judges  take  twice  every  year, 

veiy  hard,  ponderouA ;  imitating  the  diamond  through  the  several  counties  of  England  and 

in  its  lustre;  parasytical,  foliated  with  the  fo-  Wales,  to  hold  courts  and  administer  justice, 

liattons  incurved  crystallised;  not  fusible  by  where  recourse  cannot  be  had  to  the  king'e 

itself.    One  species  only :  found  in  Ceylon  in  courts  at  Westminnter ;  hence  England  is  di- 

small  irregular  grains,  or  crystallised  in  qua-  vided  into  six  circuits,  viz.  the  honoe  circuit* 

drangnlar,  rectangular  prisms,  terminated  on  Norfolk  circuit,  midland  circuit,  Oxford  cir- 

each  side  by  a  quadrangular  pyramid,  or  in  cuit,  western  circuit,  and  northern  circuit,    in 

double  qnacfrangular  pyramids.  Colour  gtty^  Wales  there  are  but  two  curcuits.  North  and 

greenish,  yellowish-brown,  reddisb>brown,  or  South  Wales.  Two  judges  are  assigned  by  the 

violet:  is  strongly  semi  transparent,  sometimes  kinff's^commission  to  every  circuit.    In  Scot- 

opake;  scratches  glass ;  anil  is  not  altered  by  land  tliere  are  three  circuits,  viz.  the  southern, 

the  beat  in  which  the  diamond  ia  consumed,  western,  and  northern,  which  are  likewise  made 

Specific  gravity  4,416 :  contains  twice  every  year,  viz.  in  spring  and  autumn. 

Zirconim              •           -           68.0  To  Ci'rcuit.  v.  »•  To  move  circularly. 

Silica      -           -           .           31.5  CIRCUITB'Ea  9.  (from  circuii.)    On» 

Nicbei  and  iron  «           •               5  that  travels  a  cireuit  (Pope), 

.  CIRCUI'TiON.  9.  (circuiiio^  Latin.)   1. 

100.0  The  act  of  going  rouna  any  thing.    2.  Com- 

Cl'RCUIT.  9,  (cireati,  Fr.  cireuitu9^  Lat)  pass ;  maze  of  argument  (Hooker). 

l.Theactofmovingrottndanything(/f^a</#>  Cl'RCULAR.  a.  (circuiari9,  Latin.)    1. 

2.  The  space  encloMd  in  a  cirole  (MUtom).    3.  Round,  like  a  circle ;  circumscribed  by  a  circle 

Space  or  extent,  maasured  by  travelling  round  (Additon),    2.  Successive  in  order;  always 

(fioi^er),  4.  A  riuf ,  a  diadem  (^Aoikijpeare).  returning.     3.  Vulsar;   mean;   cireamfora-^ 

Circuit  (BiectncaJ),  denotes  the  coarse  neoos  (^ewjiu).  4.  Ending  in  itself  (ilaA;er). 
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Circular  instruments  of  reflection,  parallel;  but  an  adjustment  of  this  nature  iniist 

or  Multiplying   circles,   are  instruments  be  subject   to   great  errors,  and  was  never 

in  which  the  advanta<,^rs  of  lar^^e  iubtiuments  adopteu  in  practice.    The  chevalier  de  Borda, 

in  diminishing*  the  errors  of  division  and  ec-  wisliing  to  remove  that  imperfection,  had  the 

centricity  are  itrocurcd  at  pleasure  by  reflec-  happy  idea  of  rendering  the  parallelism  of  the 

tion,  though  the  instruments  themselves  are  glasses  unnecessary,  by  substituting  the  obser- 

small  and  portable.  vation  of  the  angular  distance  of  the  two  ob« 

Circular  instruments  are,  in  fact,  consider-  jects,  to  that  of  the  coincidence  of  the  images 

able  improvements  ui)uii  Hadiey's  octant,  and  of  the  same  object    This  constitutes  the  se- 

the  marines  extant,  devised  for  the  same  pur-  cond  great  improvement  of  the  reflecting  circle, 
pose.     We  shall  here  describe  the  progress  of        in  Borda's  circle,  the  telescope  is  nxed  at 

these  instruments  under  the  hands  of  Tobias  some  distance  from  the  centre,  and  the  horizon 

Mayer,  Borda,  and  captain  Mendoza  Rios.  glass  is  carried  near  the  border  of  the  instni- 

Mr.  Mayer  proposed  to  complete  the  limb  ment,  as  in  Plate  41.  fig.  2.  By  this  arrange- 
of  the  sextant,  maning  a  whole  circle,  with  the  ment,  the  rays  of  light  can  arrive  at  the  centre 
horizon  glass  moveable  round  the  centre,  with  glass,  both  from  the  heavenly  bodies  situated 
an  additional  index,  which  we  shall  call  the  to  the  right  of  the  horizon  index,  as  S',  and 
horizon  index,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  from  those  situated  to  the  left,  as  S.  Thos,  if 
the  centre  index,  to  which  the  centre  glass  is  the  glasses  are  parallel  to  one  another,  when 
attached.  This  instrument  is  represented  in  the  centre  index  is  at  0,  it  is  obvious  that  there 
Plate  41.  fig.  I;  and  the  manner  of  using  it  arc  two  ways  of  making  the  observations, 
is  as  follows:  after  the  index  A  is  set  at  0,  (the  While  the  direct  image  of  the  moon  L  is  seen 
beginning  of  the  divisions),  the  two  glasses  are  through  the  telescope,  the  angular  distance  to 
rendered  parallel,  as  is  usually  practised  with  the  sun,  if  at  S,  may  be  measured  by  moving 
Hadley*s  quadrant,  by  moving  the  horizon  the  centre  index  to  m,  in  order  to  produce  the 
index  B,  tiU  the  horizon  of  the  sea  ^or  the  sun,  contact;  or,  if  the  sun  is  at  S',  the  same  oper- 
or  any  other  object),  or  its  direct  image,  and  ation  may  be  performed,  by  using  the  contrary 
the  doubly  rellected  image  of  the  same,  seen  motion  to  m'.  The  first  kind  of  observation, 
through  the  telescope,  coincide.  After  fixing  the  chevalier  de  Borda  calls  observation  to  the 
tJie  horizon  index  in  that  position,  the  centre  left ;  and  the  second,  observation  to  the  riffht. 
index  A  is  to  be  moved,  in  order  to  measure  the  Suppose  now,  that  (the  horizon  index  bein^ 
distance  of  the  two  objects  S  and  L  (suppose  fixed  in  the  siime  position)  the  distance  fromL 
the  sun  and  moon),  by  bringing  into  contact  to  S  is  observed  to  the  left,  by  bringing  into 
the  doubly-reflected  iuiage  of  the  sun  with  the  contact  the  doubly  reflected  image  of  S  with 
direct  imace  of  the  moon,  seen  through  the  te-  the  image  of  L,  seen  without  reflection;  let 
lescope.  'the  centre  image  will  then  be  at  M,  us  then  turn  the  instrument  round,  keepin?it 
and  the  arch  0  M  might  give,  as  in  the  sex-  in  the  same  plane,  so  as  to  have  the  direct 
tant,  the  angular  distance  required;  but  the  image  of. S  through  the  telescope,  and  thos 
construction  of  the  circle  renders  it  easy,  in  make  an  observation  of  the  same  distance  to 
this  position,  to  effect  again  the  parallelism  of  the  right ;  the  position  of  the  centre  index 
the  glasses,  and  to  make  another  observation  of  being  in  the  first  observation  at  m,  and  in  the 
the  contact,  in  the  like  manner  as  from  0;  second  observation  at  m',  it  is  clear,  that  if  0  is 
which  operation  will  bring  the  centre  index  to  tlie  point  where  the  parallelism  of  the  glasses 
N.  The  index  will  then  give  0  N,  or  double  takes  place,  0  m  is  equal  to  0  m' ;  and,  that  the 
tlie  distance;  and,  as  it  must  be  diWded  by  2,  arch  mm',  determined  by  the  two  positions, 
in  order  to  have  the  angle  required,  the  errors  will  give  double  the  distance, 
of  division  and  eccentricity,  which,  together.  It  will  be  more  convenient  to  have  the  centre 
we  call  the  error  of  the  instrument,  will  be  index  at  0,  when  the  first  observation  is  made, 
likewise  reduced  to  one  half.  It  is  obvious,  in  order  to  take  the  double  distance  at  one  read- 
that  by  successive  repetitions  of  the  saiue  pro*  ing,  after  the  second  observation.  For  this 
cess,  triple,  quadmple,  &c.  the  distance  may  purpose,  the  first  part  of  the  process  may  be 
he  obtained,  and  the  said  error  further  reduced,  inverted,  by  previously  fixing  the  centre  index 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  multiplication  of  the  at  the  beginning  of  the  divisions,  and  moring 
•distance,  to  any  degree  of  approximation  re*  the  horizon  index  H  towards  0,  instead  of 
quired.  moving  the  centre  index  A  to  m,  or  towards  H. 
'i'lie  method  of  rendering  the  glasses  parallel.  The  last  kind  of  observation,  in  which  die 
by  means  of  the  hori/^on  of  the  sea,  is  not  accn-  incident  ray,  which  produces  tlie  first  image 
rile,  on  account  of  the  indistinctness  of  the  upon  the  centre  glass,  may  be  conoei%ed  to  run 
images;  and,  when  the  sun  is  used  for  that  double  the  angular  distance, passing  in  its  way 
purpone,  the  observation  becomes  fatiguing  lo  over  the  line  of  collimation,  has  been  called* 
ilieiye.  The  repetition  of  that  observation,  by  the  chevalier  de  JJorda,  the  crossed  obscr- 
l»y  one  or  the  other  method,  remained  there-  vation. 

lore  a  roii-tiderable  ineonvenienee  attached  to         The  same  process  may  be  repeated,  by  fixing 

M  r.  Mayr I  'n  i  in  le.  The  author  himself  seems  alternatel  v  one  of  the  indexes,  and  movins-  the 

to  huNe'buii  of  that  opinion,  as  he  proposed  to  other,  anci  continuing  successive  sets  of  ooser- 

provid'*  the  iuHtiumenl  with  a  diauonal  rule,  vations*  each  set  of  two  crossed  obserx'alion*, 

jixed  upon  «Mte  of  (Ih>  ii)dex«'s«  so  that  the  other  one  to  the  right  and  another  to  the  left.     TIk* 

index  nliould  tout  li  it  when  tlie  glasses  were  angle  giveu  by  the  instrument,  will  be eipial  to 
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doable  the  aDsrnlar  distance  multiplied  by  the  gives,  and  not  into  72(K  accord inc:  to  the  tialnre 

naniber  of  sets  observed,  or,  in  other  terms,  to  of  the  scxUint.     Thns,  after  a  crossed  obser- 

the  angular  distance  multiplied  by  the  number  ▼atiou,  the  reading  of  the  nonius  will,  without 

of  obiservations,  which  are  always  supposed  to  reduction,  exiiibit  the  mosisure  of  the  simple 

be  made  by  pairs;  an  odd  observation  being  distance.    Captain  Mendoza  bus  lilcewise  ex- 

of  no  value  in  this  manner  of  using  the  circle.  tended  the  nonius  round  the  circumference,  so 

We  have  expressed  ourselves  as  if  the  obser-  that,  by  the  coincidence  of  two  divisions,  the 

▼ations  could  always  be  made  bv  looking  alter-  number  of  degrees  will  appear  on  the  limb,  and 

nately  at  each  object  through  the  telescope,  in  tliat  of  the  minutes  and  seconds  on  the  flying 

order  to  bring  into  contact  the  doubly  reflected  nonius.    'J'be  manner  of  making  the  obscrva- 

ima^e  of  the  other  object  This  is  not  the  case  tions  with  this  instrument  is  as  follows : 
in  toe  observations  of  the  distances  from  the        Adapt  the  0  of  the  flying  nonius  to  3641^  of 

moon  to  the  sun,  or  a  star ;  it  being  then  in-  the  limb  ;  and  then  fasten  the  two  clamps  A, 

dispensable   to    compare,  bv  reflection,  the  lit  of  the  centre  index  EE,  by  which  the  divi* 

bri^htestof  the  two  heavenly  bodies;  but  there  sions  will  be  kept  in  the  same  relative  situa- 

ia  a  very  easy  method  of  obviating  that  incon-  tions.  Then  turn  round  the  horiion  index  FF, 

venience.    After  the  contact  of  the  images  of  and  make  an  observation  of  tlie  distance  to  the 

Sand  Lisobserved,  with  the  telescope  directed  right.    The  contact  must  be  adjusted  by  the 

to  L»  the  position  of  the  plane  of  the  instrument  screw  6,  the  clamp  C  beinc:  fastened.     Leave 

inay  be  inverted,  turning  it  round  the  axis  of  this  clamp  fastened,  and  loosen  the  clamp  A ; 

vision  OBL;  the  incident  ray  will  then  an-  thas  turn  the  instrument,  and  make  a  crossed 

swer  to  the  point  S',  equally  distant  from  L  as  observation  to  the  left,  udjusting  by  means  of 

S»  and  the  crossed  observations  will  still  give  the  screw  H,  after  havin!^  fastened  the  clamp 

SS'y  or  double  the  distance.  I>.     At  the  end  of  this  observation,  the  flying 

Whether  a  circle  is  used  simply,  as  Mayer  nonius  will  give  the  distiinre.   Fasten  now  the 

proposed  it,  or  according  to  Borda*s  method,  its  clamp   A,  and  loosen  the  clamps  U  and  C, 

pecaliaradvantages  chiefly  depend  on  the  mul-  leaving  the  clamp  D  fastened  ;  then  turn  the 

tiplieatioB  of  the  distance  renuired.     Captain  instrument  again,  and  make  a  crossed  ohservap 

Mendosa  has  therefore  tumea  his  attention  to  tion  to  the  right.    At  the  end  of  this  observa- 

the  improvement  of  this  principle ;  and,  with  tion,  the  flying  nonius  will  give  double  the  dis- 

that    view,  has   contrived    the    construction  tance.     By  successively  inverting  the  use  of 

which  we  next  describe.  the  clamps,  this  alternate  process  may  be  conti- 

In  the  crossed  observations  made  with  Borda*s  nued  ad  libitum ;  and  each  crossed  observation 

cdrcle,  the  indexes  move  alternately  through  an  will  increase  the  reading,  by  an  arch  equal  to 

arch  which,  in  the  divisions,  is  equal  to  double  the  distance. 

the  distance:  for  example,  the  centre  index  Let  the  number  of  observations  be  n,  and 
comes,  in  the  first  crossed  observation,  from  m'  the  angular  distance  1>.  The  arch  given  by 
to  m^ ;  in  the  third  crossed  observation,  from  the  improved  circle  will  be  «  D  (n  —  1).  In 
m^  to  iis^',  &C.  and  the  horiion  index,  in  the  Borda  s  circle,  (reducing  the  divisions  of  the 
second  crossed  observation,  to  A' :  in  the  fourth  sextant  to  those  of  the  theodolite  captain  Men* 
crossed  observation,  to  A",  &c.  and  by  each  of  doza  uses)  the  arch  is  »  D  x  ^  la ;  and,  either 
the  two  indexes  may  be  found  the  same  mul-  n  must  be  an  even  number,  or  the  odd  ohserva- 
tiple  of  the  distance  required.  Let  us  now  tiou  roust  be  lost.  In  Mayer's  cirrle,  the  arch 
place  tlie  nonius  in  a  circle  moving  round  the  is  »  i  D  n  ^n\  and  the  nuiiilH*r  n,  which 
centre,  over,  or  adjacent  to,  the  usual  limb  comprehends  the  observations  fur  the  parallel* 
which  contains  the  divisions :  it  will  easily  be  isni  of  the  glasses  and  those  for  the  (u.stance, 
conceived,  that,  by  attaching  that  circle,  wliich  must  likewise  he  even.  The  comparison  uf 
Captain  Mendosa  calls  the  flying  nonius,  alter-  these  expressions  shews  at  once  tlie  relative 
naCely  to  eadi  of  the  indexes,  it  will  serve  as  advantages  of  the  d  liferent  instruments. 
Bonins  for  both;  and  that,  after  any  number  This  construction otfers  considerable  advan- 
of  observations,  it  will  give  the  compound  tages,  in  every  manner  of  using  the  circle.  If, 
motion  of  the  two  indexes.  Thus,  after  the  insteadofthecrossedobservutiinis,  it  should  be 
first  observation,  the  flying  nonius  will,  at  each  wanted  to  employ  the  usual  practice  of  render- 
crossed  oheervation,  advance  double  the  dis-  ingtheglassesparalleUamultipleofthedlstancc 
tance  over  the  divisions,  while  each  separate  may  still  be  obtained  by  rapt.  M.*8  instrument, 
■onins,  fixed  on  the  indexes,  requires  a  set  of  equal  to  that  of  the  other  method.  For  this 
two  observations,  to  produce  the  same  etfect  in  purpose,  the  parallelisin  of  the  glasses  may  be 
Borda*s  circle.  eifected,  by  means  of  the  imiiges  of  the  sun,  or 

The  lower  part  of  Plate  41,  exhibits  a  per-  the  horizon  of  the  sea,  movino*  the  index  F, 

spectire  view  of  the  improved  reflecting  circle,  while  the  0  of  the  nonius  is  aii.ipti*d  to  3G0<>  of 

M  is  the  divided  limb  of  the  circle  and  N  the  the  limb,  and  the  two  clamps  A,  H,  are  fasten* 

flying  nonius,  to  each  of  which  the  horison  ed.     After  this,  an  observation  of  the  distance 

index  may  be  occasionally  attached,  by  means  to  the  right  muy  he  made,  with  the  clamp  A 

of  the  clinnps  D,  C;  as  well  as  the  centre  fastened,  while  tiie  clamp  His  loose;  the  clamp 

index,  by  means  of  the  other  clamps.  A,  B.  D  being  also  fastenrd,  and  the  cLimp  C  loose  ; 

The  peculiar  property  of  the  instrument  being  and,  at  the  end  of  this  observation,  the  Hying  no- 

tliat  of  giving  doable  the  distance,  it  was  nins  will  give  an  an^le,  which  will  be  only  the 

thought  proper  todivide  the  circle  into  dKaO  de-  half  of  the  ilistauce  in  capt.  M.'s  divi&ioaa,  but 
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.  •  It  per* 
pitriillelism 
In  Mayer's 
.  lua  s,  t here  is  a  great  ob- 
..iiiKipt  for  that  purpose;  be- 
lioii/oii  ^lass  moves  round  with 
\,  its  prrpeiidicular  position  is  deran- 
t)te  iut>(|ualities  of  the  plane  of  the  limb; 
tins  construction  for  multiplyiogr  i^rith 
t!io  horizon  glass  fixed,  that  inconTenience  is 
rt' moved  ;  and  the  method  of  ascertaining  the 
identical  position  of  the  glasses  may  be  em* 
ployed  in  practice,  with  advantage,  it  being 
done  when  the  index  is  at  the  same  point  of 
the  frame.     By  suggesting  this  idea,  we  do 
not,  however,  mean  to  represent  it  as  prefer* 
able  to  the  repetition  of  the  observations; 
which  process  must,  for  many  reasons,  have 
the  advantage  over  any  mechanical  contrivance 
whatsoever.  (PhiL  Tran».  1801). 

For  more  on  the  nature  of  circular  instru- 
ments of  reflection,  see  Montncla,  Histotre  des 
Mathematiques,  torn.  iii.  p.  52/ :  for  the  com- 
putation of  the  probable  extent  of  the  errors  lo 
which  they  are  liable,  see  Svanberg,  Exposi* 
tion  des  Operations  faites  en  Lapponi6  poor  la 
Determination  d'un  arc  du  M6ridien,  p.  2^ 
34 :  and  for  a  catalogue  of  papers,  &c  con- 
nected with  such  instruments,  consult  Dr.  T. 
Young's  Natural  Philosophy,  yol.  ii.  p.  250^ 
352. 

Circular  lin bb,  in  mathematics,  ndi 
straight  lines  as  are  divided  from  the  divisions 
made  in  the  arch  of  the  limb,  such  as  sines, 
tangents,  secants,  chords,  &c. 

Circular  numbers,  called  also  spheriod 
ones,  according  to  some  are  such  whose  powers 
terminate  in  the  roots  themselves.  Thus,  for 
instance,  5  and  6,  all  whose  powers  do  end  in 
5  and  6,  as  the  square  of  5  is  25,  the  square  of 
ti  is  36,  &c. 

Circular  parts  (Napier's),  are  6ve 
|\arts  of  a  right-angled  or  a  quadrantal  spherical 
triangle ;  they  are  the  t>yo  legs,  the  complex 
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vn^y^^^lH«  eomptomentt  thtf properties  thould be conmitledlo memory; 

^^^Yp%rts,  Napier  gave  Tfaeor.  i.  Oiven  two  parts  and  an  opposite 

'-^^nthmorom  Canonis  one. 

•     **  The  rectauffle  S.  A :  S.  O : :  S.  0. 

'^^   of   the  middle  Theor.  2.  An  incladed  part  given  or  sought, 

nnder  the  tan-  a— a         A  +  a          o — 0          m 

♦  <>  the  rectan-  S.     2        •     2    '      '     2     *  ^*   2 

'»site  parts.  jijeor.  3. 

being  ne-  -    ^_a     -    ^xo  ..m    o  — 0    ,T'0+^ 

I   tlie  £                 2                   Ji                  £ 

^  'I  Tbeor.  4.  Given  the  three  sides  or  angles  of 

,^    an  oblique  angled  triangle.  

2  2 

fS 

•»• 

''  M  denotes  the  middle  part  of  the  trian|[le« 
and  must  always  be  assumed  between  two  giren 

lor  parts.     It  is  either  a  side  or  the  supplement  of 

ming  an  angle,  and  is  sometimes  given,  sometimes 

(.  all  the  not. 

-1  .ni^^Mes  may  |*A  and  o  are  the  two  parts  adjacent  to  tho 

>  ■>>*  iMU's  also,  bjr  middle,  and  of  a  diflerpnt  denomination  from  it. 

> ,  <^\<  *'\iiing  the  two  **  O  and  0  denote  the  two  parts  opposite  to 

^  \  en  either  the  three  the  adjacent  parts,  and  of  the  same  aenomina- 

.  .('H.   i  f  the  reader  attend  tion  with  the  middle  part. 

'  <-  <>t  tite  second  letters  of  the  *'  /  is  the  last  or  most  distant  part,  and  of  a 

'^  •did  cusines  being  the  same  dif&rent  denomination  from  the  middle  part." 

;' /'t  the  ivords  adjacent  and  oppo-  CiacuLAR  sailing,  the  method  of  navigat- 

» >ii  iind  it  almost  impossible  to  forget  ing  a  ship  upon  a  great  circle  of  the  glooe. 

.('.    And  the  rale  for  the  solution  of  the  See  Navigation. 

..  «  vjvcs  of  spherical  triangles,  for  which  the  Circular  lbttir.     A  letter  directed  to 

1  V  ii«er  of  itself  is  insufficient,  may  be  thus  ex-  several  persons,  who  have  the  same  interest  in 

['res>od :  of  the  circular  parts  of  an  oblique  some  common  affair,  or  all  of  whom  are  r^ 

spherical  triaofle,  the  rectangle  under  the  tan-  quested  to  promote  one  common  concern, 

genu  of  half  the  sum  and  half  the  difference  of  CIKCULA'RITY.  «.  (from  circular.^  A 

the  segments  at  the  middle  part  (formed  by  a  circular  form  {Brown), 

perpendicakr  drawn  from  an  angle  to  the  op-  CI'RCULARLY.  ad,  (from  circuiar.^    1. 

posite  side),  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  under  In  form  of  a  circle  (Burnet).    2.  With  a  cir* 

the  taog'eots  of  half  the  snm  and  half  the  dif-  cular  motion  (Dryden). 

ff  irnce  of  the  opposite  parts.    By  the  circular  To  CIRCULATE,  v,  a.  ffrom  eircmlms,^ 

f^tU  of  an  oblique  spherical  triangle  are  meant  1.  To  move  in  a  circle  (DeaAam).    2.  To  be 

Its  three  sides  and  the  supplements  of  its  three  dispersed  (Addhon). 

angles.  Any  of  these  six  being  assumed  as  a  To  Ci'rculatb.  v.  a.  To  pnt  about  {Swi/i}, 
middle  pait,  the  opposite  paru  are  those  two  CIRCULATING  OBCIMALS,  are  pro- 
of the  same  denomination  with  it,  thatis,  if  the  duced  from  vulgar  fractions  whose  denomina- 
middle  part  is  one  of  tlie  sides,  the  opposite  tors  do  not  measure  their  numerators,  and  are 
p^rts  are  the  other  two,  and  if  the  middle  part  distiornished  by  the  continual  repetition  of  the 
lA  the  sopplement  of  one  of  the  angles,  the  op-  same  ngnres. 

posite  parts  are  the  supplements  of  the  other  1.  The  circulating  figures  are  called  repe- 

Cwo,  tends;  and  if  one  figure  only  repeats,  it  ia 

Mr.  Walter  Fisher  has  pven,  in  the  Trans-  ^"«*  •  ""g'*  repelend :  as  .1111,  ««5.  333^1 

^tiona  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  •"i   .              ♦                  •  •    ,     ,               - 

Vulcs  somewhat  analogous  to  these  of  Napier's  *•  A  compound  repetend  hath  the  «me  fi- 

which  will  serve  for  the  solotion  of  all  the  ^^filT^^^i"^  alternately  ;  as  .010101.  &c.; 

cases  of  pUoe  and  spherical  triangles.  •   «  *?7»  ^  •  ^^*            .      t.  *       .1          1.  ^ 
«*  A      •     •    1              ^«j  ••     ^r»k^-.-.i^  3.  If  other  fiirures  arise  hefoie  those  that 
-  A  pnocipal  r«ommendation  of  theM  rnlea  circulate,  the  decimal  is  called  a  mixed  repe- 
ls, that  they  rid  tng^metry  of  id^^^  ^    j^'       2g3^   ^    5,  ^  „.,^  ,.„^ 

obltqne  tnaagles.  To  apply  them  to  plane  "^j  a  sinSe  reoetend  is  expressed  bv  writ- 
triangles,  instead  of  the  sine  or  tangent  of  a  •  ^  ^„.  ^fi  -.s»£!i«»5«»  i;<rnV.  nrWk  •  «>ASn» 
«de,  W  the  side  itself.  That  they  may  be  ^°«  ^'^  ^  Z?!  T^^  ?  ^  ^  i^  1 
more  easUy  remembered,  the  following  woids  over  it :  thns  .1111,  «tc.  11  denoted  by  .1,  and 

formed  fmn  the  abbreviation  of  the  terms  of  .333»  kc,  by  3. 
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5.  Compound  repetends  are  distlnc'mslied  be  a  sub  multiple  of  999999;  if  four  ficfurc?,  a 
by  putting  a  point  over  the  first  and  last  re-  Kubmultiple  of  9999,  &c.  From  whence  it 
peating  figure ;  thus,  .0101,  &c.  is  written  .01,  follows,  that  if  any  prime  number  be  called  p, 

1    10QI0Q   c        I'oJ  the  series  9999,  &c.  produced  as  far  as  is  n(*> 

r    iz:    :\       :      \  ^'        1     '      ^                 i  cessarv.  Will  always  bc  divisible  by  ©,  and  the 

6.  ^lmllar  cHTulatinc' d«>cimal8  are  Fuch  as  ^.  ■' \  .  m,   i     ;i  „       ^*«  ,  i     ciiJ  a.^'.^^\ 
•  t.    L'  .1                 ^     i'        c  c                 ^  quotient  will  be  the  repetend  of  the  uecimal 

consist  or   the  same  number  ot  figures,  and  ^                                       *^ 

begin  at  the  same  place,  either  before  or  after     frart'on i 

the  decimal  point ;  thus  .2  and  .3  are  similar  P  ' 

circular  circulates,  as  are  also  2.34  and  3.76,  For  addition,  subtraction,  &c.  of  repetends, 

&c.  see  Addition,  &c. 

7.  Dissimilar  repetends  consist  of  an  unequal  It  seems  it  was  Dr.  Wallis  who  first  dis- 
number  of  figures,  and  begin  at  different  tinctly  considered  or  treated  of  infinite  circn- 
places.  lating  decimals,  as  lie  himself  informs  an  in 

8.  Similar  and  conterminous  circulates  are  his  Treatise  of  Infinites.  Since  his  time  many 
such  as  begin  and  end  at  the  same  place;  as  other  authors  have  treated  on  this  partof  aritb- 
66.7898 i,  8.52683  and  .056/8,  &c.  ™«'^c ;  the  principal  of  these  however,  to  whom 

To  find  the  finite  value  of  any  repetend,  or  V^«  *»'*  is  mostly  indebted,  are  Messrs.  Cunn. 

to  reduce  it  to  a  vulgar  fraction.     Take  the  ?;'"V'"»  Emerson,  Malcolm,  Donn,  and  Henry 

given  repeating  figure  or  figures  for  the  nume-  ^larke,  in  whose  writings  the  nature  and  prac- 

rator;  and  for  the  denominator,  take  as  many  tice  of  this  art  may  be  fully  seen,  and    cspe- 

9*s  as  there  are  recurring  figures  or  places  in  S^^^X  *"  ^^^  ^^'^  mentioned  ingemous  author, 

the  given  repetend.  ^^  "^^"^  concise,  yet  perspicuous  and  com- 

*>       1       '                  vi       K       1  prehensive  rules  we  have  yet  seen  for  malti* 

{Jq  .3=-r5=i«  and  '05=  0  -  =—=-—•  plication  and  division,  of  circulating  decimals 

9      3'                        9     90     18*  were  given  by  a  Mr.  James  I^amb,  at  pa*  56, 
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of  Whiting's  Mathematical  Delights. 


and .12^ — IL.  ntirl  o./n_92r—  CIRCULATION.  *.  (from  ctrcw/o/e.)    I. 

~  999  ""533  '  ^^  "  ^        99"~  Motion  in  a  circle  dBumet),    2.  A  series  in 

.  which  the  same  order  is  always  observed,  and 

2  i  things  always  return  to  the  same  state  (^Swi/ty 

1  r  3.  A  reciprocal  interchange  of  meaning  (Jioo.y. 

To  reduce  a  mixed  repetend  to  its  equivalent  Circulation    of   the   Blood   (eircMla* 

vulvar  fraction.  fio,  from  circuloy  to  compass  about.)     A  vital 

Rule  1.    To  as  many  nines  as  there  are  action  performed  in  the  following  manner: 

figures  in  the  repetend,  annex  as  many  cyphers  the  blood  is  leturnod  into  the  right  auricle  of 

as  there  are  finite  places,  for  a  denominator.  the  heart  by  the  descending  and  aacending 

2.  Multiply  the  nines  in  the  said  denomina-  venae  cavae,  which,  when  distended,  contracts 
tor  by  the  unite  part,. and  add  the  repeating  and  sends  its  blood  into  the  right  ventricle; 
decimal  to  the  product  for  the  numerator.  from  the  right  ventricle  it  is  propelled  through 

3.  If  the  repetend  begins  in  some  integral  the  pulmonary  artery  to  circulate  through, 
place,  the  finite  value  of  the  circulating  part  and  undergo  a  change  in  the  lungs,  beinepre- 
must  be  added  to  the  finite  part.  vented  from  returning  into  the  right  auricle  by 

^n  like  manner  for  a  mixed  circulate;  con-  the  closing  of  the  valves,  which  are  sitoatea 

sider  it  as  divisible  into  its  finite  and  circulating  there  for  that  purpose.  Having  undergone  this 

parts,  and  the  same  principle  will  be  seen  to  change  in  the  lungs,  it  is  brought  to  the  left 

obtain  here  also ;  thus  the  mixed  circulate  .16  ^"."^^^  «J  ^\'^  ^""'t^y  ^y  ^^»®  T-^  pulmoiarv 
is  divisible  into  the  finite  decimal  .1  and  the  v^*"^!  ^"<*  thejice  it  is  evacuated  into  the  left 
».  J  iv^  I.  .  1  ,  J  /!/•  Ill  M  ventricle.  1  he  left^  ventricle,  when  distended, 
repetend  .06  but  .l=Yjand  .06  would  bc==5  contracts,  and  throws  the  blood  through  the 
provided  he  circulation  began  immediately  ^^,j^  ^^  ^  ^f  ^b^  body,  to  be  returned 
after  the  place  of  units;  but  as  it  begins  after  by  the  veins  into  the  two  vena  cava.  It  is 
the  place  of  tens,  it  is  »  of  ^^^^  and  so  the  prevented  from  passing  back  from  the  left ven- 
vulgar  fraction  =.16  is  i?+tJ<=t*+^=H>  tricle  into  the  auricle  by  a  valvular  apparatus; 
and  is  the  same  as  by  the  rule.  and  the  beginning  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
Hence  it  follows,  that  every  such  infinite  and  aorta  is  also  furnished  with  similar  organs 
repetend  has  a  certain  determinate  and  finite  to  prevent  its  returning  into  the  ventricles- 
Value,  or  can  be  expressed  by  a  terminate  vul-  (See  Heart.)  It  is  by  means  of  this  import- 
par  fraction.  It  may  farther  be  observed,  that  ant  action,  that  every  part  of  the  body  hvr% 
if  the  numerator  of  a  Ynl  gar  fraction  be  1,  and  becomes  warm,  and  is  nourished,  the  varioiis 
the  denominator  any  prime  number,  except  2  secretions  separated,  and  the  chyle  converter! 
and  5,  the  decimal  which  shall  be  equal  to  into  blood.  In  the  foetus  the  blood  passes  from 
that  vulgar  fraction,  will  always  be  a  repetend,  the  umbilical  veins,  partly  into  the  vena  porup, 
be^rinning  at  the  first  place  of  decimals ;  and  and  partly  through  the  canalis  venotus,  into 
this  repetend  must  necessarily  be  a  submulti-  the  ascending  cava.  The  lungs  being  coi>. 
pie,  or  an  aliquot  part  of  a  number  expressed  tracted,  a  very  small  quantity  circulates  throne  h 
-•Hny  9'8  as  the  repetend  has  figures ;  them,  and  the  greater  part  flows  through  the 
iie  repetend  have  six  figures,  it  will  canalis  arteriosus  and  foramen  ovale  to  tbekfi 
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Bide  of  the  hemrl,  and  Into  the  aorta,  and  \n  Mahometan  rellgioni,  wherein  they  cot  «ff  the 

carried  back  hy  the  ambilical  arteries  to  the  foreskin  of  tlieir  males,  who  are  to  profess  the 

placenta.  one  or  the  other  law.     Circiuncision   com* 

The  propahive  power  on  which  tlie  cir*  menced  in  the  time  of  Abraham ;  end  was,  as 

cnlation  depends,  is  by  no  means  clearly  de-  it  were,  the  seal  of  a  covenant  stipulated  bo> 

cided,  to  this  moment.  For,  if  the  heart  be  the  tween  God  and  him.   It  was  in  the  year  of  the 

or^n  whenoe  it  commences  and  on  which  it  world  2178,  that  Abraham,  by  divine  appoint* 

chiefly  depends,  we  are  still  ignorant  of  tbe  ment,  circumcised  himself,  ami  all  the  males  of 

power  that  stimulates  the  heart.   Mr.  J.  Hun*  his  family;  from  which  time  it  became  an  lie- 

ter  derives  this  stinaias  from  a  sympathetic  reditary  practice  among  his  descendants.   Tho 

aieetioti  of  tlie  heart  with  the  lungs — ^ut  this  ceremony,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the 

is  to  remove  the  pnnctom  salieus  from  the  Jews  j  bui  it  obtained  also  among  the  Egyp* 

heart  to  tbe  lungs  themselves:  independently  tians  and  Ethiopians.  The  practice  of  circuoi« 

of  which  no  such  sympathy  appears  to  subsist  cision  among  tne  Hebrews,  however,  differed 

in  fetal  life  in  wnicn  the  heart  beats  with  Tery  considerable  from  that  of  the  Egyptians. 

puoctnality  while  the  lungs  are  comparatively  Among  the  first  it  was  a  ceremony  ofreiigion, 

4^aiesceDt.    Dr.  Darwin,  and  many  other  phy-  and  was  perfonned  on  the  eighth  day  after  the 

sicians,  again  resolve  it  into  the  oxygen  of  tne  birth  of  the  child ;  among  the  latter  a  point  of 

pulmoDanr  blood  returned  to  the  heart:  but  mere  decency  and  cleanliness;  and,  as  some 

the  nnse  <iifficolties  attach  to  this  theory  as  to  will  have  it,  of  physical  necessity ;  and  was 

the  first.  The  common  belief  is,  that  the  right  not  performed  until  the  ISth  year,  and  then  on 

auricle  is  stimulated  by  tbe  return  of  the  vo-  girls  as  well  as  boys. 

pons  blood  in  a  full  column  from  the  ascend-  Among  the  Jews,  tlie  time  for  performlnr 

log  and  descending  venae  cavce;  but  this  is  to  this  rite  was  the  eighth  day,  that  is,  six  full 

nudce  the  venous  system  the  source  of  motion  days  after  the  child  was  born.    The  law  of 

instead  of  the  arterial.  Moses  ordained  nothing  with  respect  to  the 

CiAcvLATiON  or  TRR  SAP.    See  Sap.  person  by  whom,  the  instrument  with  which. 

Circulation.    In  chemistrr,  a  process  by  or  the  manner  how,  the  ceremony  was  to  be 

which  Tapoar  raised  by  fire,  falls  back  to  be  performed ;  the  instrument  was  generally  m 

returned  and  distilled  several  times  for  the  pur-  knife  of  stone.    The  child  is  usually  circum* 

fjoie  of  refining  or  rectifying  it  as  much  as  pos-  cised  at  home,  where  the  father,  or  god*father, 

sible.     It  is  performed  either  in  a  pelican,  or  holds  him  in  his  arms,  while  the  operator 

in  a  doable  vessel,  consisting  of  two  pieces  takes  hold  of  the  prepuce  with  one  hand,  and 

lated  on  each  oUier.    The  heat  is  supplied  with  the  other  cuts  it  off;  a  third  person  holds 

either  by  a  lamp,  or  aslies,  or  sand,  or  dung,  or  a  porringer,  with  sand  in  it,  to  catch  the  blood ; 

the  SOB,  and  It  is  often  necessary  to  conttaue  it  then  the  operator  applies  his  montli  to  the  part» 

fi>r  days,  weeks,  or  even  months.  and,  having  snckea  the  blood,  spits  it  into  a 

CIkCULATORY.    Inchemtstrr*  the  ves*  bowl  of  wine,  and  throws  a  styptic  powder 

sel  employed  iu  the  process  of  circulation.  upon  the  wound.    This  ceremony  was  usually 

CfKCULUS,  is  a  round  iron  instrument  accompanied  with  great  rejoicings  and  feasl- 

used  by  chemists  in  cutting  off  the  necks  of  ing ;  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  tlie  child  was 

glass  TeaselSb    The  circulus  being  heated,  is  named  in  the  presence  of  the  company.     The 

applied  to  the  vessel  at  the  place  at  which  it  is  Jews  inventea  several  superstitions  customs  at 

intended  to  be  cut,  and  when  the  latter  be-  this  ceremony,  such  as  placing  three  stools, 

coDiea  saiBciently  hot,  a  little  cold  water,  or  a  one  for  the  circumcisor,  the  second  for  the 

bbat  of  cold  air,  occasions  it  to  fiy  off  evenly  person  who  holds  the  child,  and  the  third  for 

and  regalarly.    If  a  thread,  first  dipped  in  oil  Elijah,  who,  they  say,  assists  invisibly  at  the 

of  torpentine,  be  tied  round  the  place  where  ceremony,  &C 

the  section  is  to  be  made,  the  same  purpose  The  Jews  distinguish  their  proselytes  into 

may  be  answered  by  setting  fire  to  the  tliread,  two  sorts,  according  as  they  becaane  circum* 

and  sprinkling  cola  water  on  the  place,  which  cised  or  not :  those  who  submitted  to  this  rite 

will  crack  the  glass  exactly  where  the  thread  were  looked  upon  as  the  children  of  Abraliam, 

touched  in  burning.  and  obliged  to  keep  the  laws  of  Moses ;  the 

€iRCUu;s  AnTBRiof  us  IRIDIB.  The  artery  ancircumcised  were  only  bound  to  observe  the 

which  mns  ronnd  the  iris  and  forms  a  circle,  is  precepts  of  Noah,  and  were  called  Noachidw. 

so  termed.  The  Turks  never  circumcise  till  the  seventh 

CJRCUMA'MBIENCY.    «.    (from    ctr-  or  eighth  year,  as  having  no  notion  of  its  being 

cimMnff^ienl.)     The    act    of    encompassing  necessary  to  salvation.    The  Persians  circum* 

{Bramu)m  else  their  boys  at  13,  and  their  girls  from  nine 

CIRCUMA'MBIBNT.    e.    (eircirm   and  to  15.    Those  of  Madagascar  cut  the  flesh  at 

OM^'o,    Jjat)    Sarroonding ;   encompassing  three  several  times ;  ami  the  most  aealons  of 

{ff^iikuui).  the  relations  present,  catches  hold  of  the  pre* 

To  CIKCUMA'MBULATE.  e. ».  {drcum  putiom  and  swallows  it 

and  ombulo^  Lat)  To  walk  round  about.  Circumcision  u  practised  on  women  by  cat* 

To  CiRCUMCi'SE.  e.   a.  (eireumeido^  ting  offthe  foreskin  of  the  clitoris,  which  bears 

LaU)  To  cat  the  prepuce,  according  to  the  law  a  near  resemblance  and  analogy  to  the  pre- 

given  So  the  Jews  (tt^tkt^.  putiom  of  the  male  penis.  We  are  told  that  the 

CIRCUMCI810N,  the  act  of  cutting  off  Egyptian  captive-women  were  circumcised; 

the  prepuce;  a  ceremony  in  the  Jewish  and  and  aUo  the  subjects  of  Prester  John. 
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.:\.i  Mii'wi'don  the  back  side  of 
uiiiu  llin  head  of  the  stxITin. 
;  ,111'Xb.v  MJcans  of  this  inatru- 
lio  iiiiuii'tity  of  llie  angle  EKG 
,,.  ,,lilr.  I'-irst  place  iLe  drcura- 
\'iu'  \\f'nT\W-\vi  of  the  chart  to- 
wti  iliii'ii  yiiur sights  to  B,  and 
|,.L  ii'r-x  .ij  r  <  Ml  by  the  south  end 
tv),l'l'  I  y  he  2%;  tbentnrn- 
tiliuiii.  iLirtct  your  sights  to 
wliai  'li'grces  arc  cutoy  the 
[  Ihp  iiFi''llc,  which  suppose  347. 
liLruL't  llie  lesser  from  the 
in.ple,  217  from  S<J6,  the 
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which 


the  t 


p  fiuve  given  a  representation 
Uir  insJe  hy  Joues  of  Holbora 

'I  [■  rendered  sufficient  to 

tnglcB  of  altitude  and  de- 
■ed  MB  readily  as  borizon- 
eni  cliiefly  consists  in 
iplied  to  the  centre  of 
thin  it,  that,  at  the 
slipping  out  a  pin  p, 
■<  may  move  rounil, 
1    TbtB  index  will 
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-.Kun  atationary,  from  its  belnc  attached  la 
X  Micket  that  Ncreivs  on  the  head  of  the  slafft. 
'a  (he  end  of  this  index,  next  the  degrees  ia 
.at  hox,  there  is  graduated  a  nonius  scale,  hv 
which  ti>e  circle  of  360  degrees  is  subdivided 
into  live  minutes,  or  less,  if  desired.  To  tak« 
angles  of  altitude  or  depressions,  the  Initra- 
ment  is  turned  down  on  its  ball  and  socket 
Into  a  pi^rpendicular  position,  and  adjniled  to 
its  level  bv  a  plumb.line  I,  that  ii  hung  una 
pin  at  the  back  of  the  box.  and  made  lo  caio- 
cide  with  a  mark  made  thereon.  Then  by 
looking  through  the  small  tight  boles«,t,t, 
purposely  made,  the  angles  are  shewn  on  the 
circle  of  degrees  by  the  nonius,  a*  before.  Tbe 
arms  AA  of  the  instruments  slip  off  at  BB, 
and  the  whole  packs  into  a  caw  but  5j  iocbtt 
aqnare  and  'A  deep. 

CIRCUMFLEX,  in  grammar,  an  acetDt, 
serving  lo  note,  or  distinguish,  a  syllable  of  an 
intermediate  sound  between  aculc  and  grave; 
and  generally  somewhat  long. 

The  Greeks  had  three  accents ;  the  acale,  the 
grave,  and  the  circumflex ;  formed  thu*, ',','• 
In  Latin,  English,  French,  &c  the  circamAu 
is  made  thus   . 

The  acute  raises  the  voice,  and  tbe  grave 
falls,  or  lowers  it :  the  circumflex  is  a  kind  of 
undulation,  or  wavering  of  the  voice,  between 
the  two. 

The  form  of  the  Greek  circumflex  was  an- 
ciently the  same  with  that  of  oura,  via.  ') 
being  a  componition  of  the  other  two  accmti' 
in  one. — But  tlie  copyists,  changing  tbe  fonn 
of  the  characters,  and  introducing  the  rannin):- 
hand,  changed  also  the  form  of  tne  circumflex 
accent ;  and  instead  of  making  a  jual  angle, 
rounded  it  off,  adding  a  dash,  tlirongh  too 
much  haste ;  and  ihua  formed  an  f,  laid  hon< 
zontally,  which  produced  this  figure',  instead 

ClKCt'MFLEXL'S  (circumjtextu  mntn- 
lut.)  Iiianatoniy.  Circumtlexus  palati  of  Albi- 
nus.  Spha'tlb-salpingo-staphiliiius,  acn  stapU- 
linua  externus  of  Window.  Muscalos  tabK 
now  of  Valsalva.  Pelato^alpingeus  of  Dong- 
las.  This  muscle  arises  from  the  spinons  pc<^ 
cess  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  behind  tbe  roramea 
ovale,  which  transmits  the  third  branch  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves;  from  the  Eusta«hiaB  tube, 
not  far  from  its  osseotu  part;  it  then  nuudoira 
along  the  plerygoideus  iuternus,  pauea  over 
''  'ok  ul  the  internal  plate  of  ihc  pterygoid 
s  bv  a  round  tendon,  which  soon  spreads 
broad  membrane.  It  is  iDHCled  inlotbe 
velum  pendulum  palati,  and  extends  ai  far  as 
the  suture  which  joins  the  two  bone*.  Ueoe- 
rally  some  of  its  posterior  fibres  join  with  tbe 
constrictor  pliaryngis  superior,  and  palato- 
pliaryngteus.  Its  use  is  to  stretch  tbe  Telnm, 
to  draw  it  downwards,  and  to  a  aide  towanU 
the  hook.  It  hath  little  ef(ecl  upon  tlte  Inbei 
being  chiefly  connected  to  its  oiseona  pkrt. 

CiRCU'iMFLLENCE.  *.  (from  eireMi- 
Jiuenl.y  An  enclosure  of  waters. 

CIHCU'MFLUENT.  a.  (cirrwitff.aw. 
Lai.)  Flowing  round  any  thing  {Pop^ 

tlRCU'MFLL'OUS.ii.(eircB»yl««.I*t-> 
Environing  with  waters  (rope). 


the  book  ul 
pr* 
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CIRCUMPORA'NROUS.  a.  (eircMmfo*  tides  or  planes  toach  the  latter  or  inscribed 

'Sy    Latin.) .  Wandering  from  hoose  to  fignre. 

ClRCUHSClitBBD     BTPBBBOLA,    18    006^  of 

'  iUrUMFU'SE.  v.a,  (eircum/ksus^  Newton's  hyperbolas  of  the  second  order,  that 

. ;   i  .>  ])(>ur  round ;  to  spread  erery  way  cats  its  asymptotes,  and  contains  the  parts  cut 

' ).  off  within  its  own  space. 

IK  i  MFL'SILE.a.(cireirmand>li«t/u,  CIRCUMSCRIBING,    in  freometry,  de. 

i     u.}  '1  hat  may  be  pounNl  round  any  thing  notes  the  describing  a  polygon  about  a  circle, 

I  /'"/'( ).  in  such  a  manner  that  all  its  sides  shall  be  tan* 

CiRCUMFU'SION.t.  The  act  of  spreading  gents  to  the  circumference.     Sometimes  the 

ri'Miid :  the  state  of  beinsf  poured  round.  term  is  used  for  the  describing  a  circle  about  a 

To  ClRCU'MUyRATE.  v,  a.  (cireu^  and  polygon,  so  that  each  side  is  a  chord  \  but 

pjrusy  Latin.)    To  roll  round  (Ka^).  in  this  case  it  is  more  usual  to  sa^  the  polv- 

CIRCUMGYRA'TION.  «.  (from  circum*  gon  is  inscribedy  than  the  circle  is  cir€uroscriD<* 

gyrate,^  The  act  of  running  round  (jCheyne),  ed. 

CIRCUMJA'CENT.    a.    (ctrc«iii;aceii«,  CIRCUMSCRIPTION.  #.(ctrcifm«cri>ho, 

Latin^  L^ing  round  any  thing.  Latin.)    1.  Determination  of  particular  form 

ClRCl/Ml'TION.  t.  (jdrcumitum^  Ladn.)  or  magnitude  (Ray),  2.  Limitation ;  boundary 

The  act  of  going  round.  (Shakipeare), 

CIRCUMLIOA'TION.    #.    {circumligo,  CIUCLMSCRl'PTIVE.  a.  (from  circvm. 

Latin.)    i.  The  act  of  binding  round.  2.  The  scribo.)  Enclosing  the  superficies  (Grew). 

bond  with  which  any  thing  is  encompassed.  CIRCUMSPE'CT.a.(ctrcicmjrpfc^«m,  Lat.) 

CIRCUMLOCU'TION.  t.  (cireunUoeuHo,  Cautious ;  watchful  on  all  sides  (J3o^/e). 

Latin.)    1.  A  circuit  or  compass  of  words;  CIRCUMSPECTION,    t.  (from    cxrcnm* 

periphrasis  (Swift).  2.  The  use  of  indirect  ex-  ipeci.)  Watchfulness  on  every  side ;  caution ; 

preskions  (L' Eitranffe).  general  attention  (Clarendon). 

CIRCUMMU'RED.  ^.(etreirm  and  mvrtft.)  CIRCUMSPE'CTIVE.a.  (circumspectum. 

Walled  round  (Skakepeare).  Latin.)  Attentive ;  vigilant ;  cautious  (Pope). 

CIRCUMNA'VIGABLE.  a.  That  may  be  CIRCUMSPE'CTlVELY.  ad.  (from  cir- 

sailed  round  (Ray).  eumtpective.)  Cautiously ;  vigilantly. 

To  CIRCUMWA'VIGATE.  v.a.  (circum  CIRCITMSPECTLY.   ad.  (from  cirewm. 

and  uavigo.)  To  sail  round.  epcct.)  Watchfully;  vigilantly  (/Jaw). 

CIRCUMNAVIOA'TION.  s.  The  act  of  CIKCUMSPECTNESS.  *.  (from  ctrncm. 

sailing  round  (Arhuthnoi).  tpect.)  Caution ;  vigilance  (IFotton.) 

CIRCUMNAVIGA'TOR «.  One  that  sails  ClftCUMSTAXCE.    *.    (circumttantia, 

round.  Latin.)    1.  Something  appendant  or  relative 

CIRCUMPLICA'TION.  *.  (eireumpHco,  to  a  fact  (South).    \  Accident ;   something 

Latin.)    I.  The  act  of  enwrapping  on  every  adventitious    (Davieg).     3.  Incident ;    event 

side.  :?.  The  state  of  being  enwrapped.  (Clarendon).    4.  Condition ;  stote  of  affairs 

CIRCUMPO'LAR.  a.  (from  eireum  and  (Bentlcy). 

polar,)    Round  the  pole.  To  Ci'bcumstance.  v.  a.  To  place  in  par- 

CiacuHPOLAR  stabs,  those  stars  which,  ticular   situation,  or  relation    to  the   things 

by  means  of  tlieir  vicinity  to  the  elevated  pole,  (Donne). 

move  roDud  it  without  setting.  Some  circumstances  arc    reckoned  purely 

CIRCUMPOSl'TION.*.  (from eireum  and  physical,  not  connecting  any  moral  good  or 

potiHom.)  The  act  of  placing  any  thing  cir-  evil  with  any  action ;  such  as  killing  a  man 

cularly(^ee/vn).  with  the  right  or  left  hand,  &c.    Others  are 

CIKCUMPOTATIO,  a  funeral  feast,  very  accounted  properly  moral,  because    they  do 

common  among  the  Athenians  and  Romans,  really  influence  our  actions,  and  render  them 

in  honour  of  tlie  deail.  more  good  or  evil  than  they  would  have  been 

CIRCUMRA'SION.  t.  (cireumraiio,  Lat)  without  such  circumstances. 

The  act  of  shavine  or  paring  round.  The  writers  of  ethics  sura  up  all  the  cir- 

CIRCUMRO'IA'TION.  #.   (etretim   and  cumstonces  of  the  actions  of  men  in  this  one 

roloy  Latin.)  The  act  of  whirling  round  like  a  verse, 
wh^el 

CIRCUMSCINDED  CAPSULE.    In  bo-  ^"1''  quid,  ubi,  quibut  auxiliiM,  eur,  quo^ 

tony.   Cut  round.    Opening,  not  longitudin-  ^^'  quando. 

ally  or  vertically,  as  in  most  capsules,  but  trans-  Qvt«,  who,  denotes  the  quality,  state,  age, 

verselv  or  horizontally,  like  a  snuff-box  ;  usu-  &c.  of  the  person.    Quid,  what,  the  greatness^ 

ally  about  the  middle,  so  as  to  fall  nearly  in  smallness,  multitude,  fewness,  &c.of  the  thing, 

two  equal  hemispheres.    Instances  of  this  we  Ubi,  where,  the  place.     Quibus  avxi7it>,  with 

hare  in  anagallis,  hyoscvamns.  what  assistances,  the  instruments,  means,  he. 

To  CIRCUMSCKl'BE.  v.  a,  (eireum  and  Cur,  why,  on  what  account,  with  what  view. 

»erib0,  Latin.)  1.  To  enclose  in  certain  lines  or  Quomoao,  how,  the  quality  of  the  action,  as 

boundaries.  z.Tobonnd;  to  limit;  to  confine  to  intention  or,  remissness,  deslgnedness,  or 

(Souihem).  casualty,  secrecy,  or  openness.  Quando,  when, 

CIRCUMSCRIBED   FIGURE,  a  figure  the  time;  as  on  a  holiday,  at  the  hour  of 

that  IS  drawn  above  another^  so  that  all  its  prasrer,  &c. 


C  I  R  C  I  R 

CI'RCUMSTANT.  a.  (^circumstans,  Lat.)  To  CIRCUMVE'ST.  «.  a.Ccireumtettio, 

Surrounding- ;  environing  (Di^byJ)  Latin.)    To    cover   round    with    a  garment 

CIRCUMSTA'NTIAL.  aXcircumstantia^  ilFotton). 

/i*,  low  Latin.)    I.  Accidental ;  not  essential  ClRCuMVOLA'TfON.    s,    (circumvoto, 

(^South).    2.  Incidental ;  casual  (^Donne).    3.  Latin.)  The  act  of  iivinff  round. 

Full  of  small  events ;  particular  (Prior).  To  CIRCUMVO'LVE.  v,  a.  (cireumvolvo, 

CiRcuMETANTiAL    EVIDENCE,  in    law.  Or  Latin^  To  roll  rouud  (G/a«i;«7/e). 

the  doctrine  of  presumption,  takes  place  next  CIRCUMVOLU'TION.  *.(«rcMfnpo/«/wf, 

to  positive  proof:  circumstances  which  either  Latin.)     1.  The  act  of  rolling  round.    2.  The 

necessarily  or  usually  attend  facts  of  a  particular  state  of  being  rolled  round  (Arbuthnot).  S. 

nature,  that  cannot  be  demonstratively  evinced.  The  thing  rolled  round  another  (ff^iUcini).  4. 

are  called  presumptions,  and  are  only  to  be  re-  In  architecture,  the  turns  of  the  spiral  line  of 

lied  on  till  the  contrary  be  actually  proved.  See  the  Ionic  order. 

£vij>ENCE  and  PuBsuMPTioN.  CIRCUS,  in  antiquity,  a  large  buildin?, 

CI RCUMSTANTI A'LITY.  s.  (from  cir-  cither  round  or  oval,  used  for  the  exhibitingof 

c«r/2#/a/2^ia/.)  The  appcnda&^e  of  circumstances,  shows  to  the  people.     The  Roman  circus  >fi^ 

CIRCUMSTA'NTIALLY.  ad.  1.  Accord-  a  large  oblong  edifice,  arched  at  one  end;  en- 

ing    to    circumstance;    not    essentially;    ac-  compassed  with  porticos,  and  farniibed  with 

cidentally  ((r/anvtV/e).    2.  Minutely;  exactly  rowsof  seats,  placed  ascending  over  each  other. 

(Broome).  In  the  middle  was  a  kind  of  foot-bank,  or  emi- 

To  CIRCUMSTA'NTIATE.  v.  a.  (from  nence,  with  obelisks,  statues,  and  potts  at  eadi 

circumstance.)    1.  To  place  in  particular  cir-  end.   This  served  them  for  the  noorses  of  their 

cumstances  (Bra),   2.  To  place  in  a  particular  biga  and  quadriga.    There  were  no  less  thin 

condition  (Swijt).  ten  circuses  at  Rome :  the  largest  was  built  by 

CIRCUMSTANTIBUS,  in  law,  is    used  the  elder  Tarquin,  called  Circus  Maximus,  b^ 

for  the  supplying,  and  making  up  the  number  tween  the  Aventine  and  Palatine  mounts, 

of  juror;!  (in  case  any  impannelled  appear  not;  Circus  (Games  of  the),  which  some  call 

or  appearing,  be  challenged  by  either  party),  Circensian  games,  were  combats  celebrated  is 

by  adding  to  them  so  many  of  the  persons  pre-  the  circus,  in  honour  of  Census  the  god  of 

sent,  or  standing  by,  as  will  serve  the  turn,  councils  ;  and  thence  also  called  Consaalia. 

This  act  of  supplying  is  usually  called  Tales  These  games  were  instituted  by  E?ander,aod 

de  circuinstantibus.  re-established  by  Romulus. 

To  CIRCUMVA'LLATE.  v.  a.  (circum^  CIRENCESTER,  a  borough  in  Gloucester- 

valloy  Latin.)  To  enclose  round  with  trenches  shire,  with  markets  on  Monday's  and  Fridays, 

or  fortifications.  The  ruins  of  the  walls  are  yet  visible:  it  baia 

CIRCIJMVALLA'TIOX.  «.  (fromcircMwi-  famous  castle  and  an  abbey.     Manv  Roman 

vallate.)  1 .  The  art  or  act  of  casting  up  fortifi-  antiquities  have  been  discovered ;  and  here  thf 

cations  round  a  place  (fFatts).  Roman  roads  crossed  each  other.    This  town 

CiRcuMVALLATiON,    Or    line    of    circum-  contains  about  4130  inhabitants.    It  is  one  of 

vallation,   in  military  aflfairs,  implies  a  for-  the  greatest  marts  in  England  for  wool,  tends 

tification  of  earth,  consisting*  of  a  parapet  and  two  members  to  parliament,  and  is  seated  on 

trench,  made  round  the  tow'n  fntended  to  be  the  river  Churm.  Lat.  51.43  N.  Lon.  l.dSWi 

besieged,  when  any  molestation  is  apprehended  CIRKNITZ,  in  geography.     See  Zibch- 

froni  parties  of  the  enemy,  which  may  march  nitzer. 

to  relieve  the  place.  Care  is  to  he  taken  to  have  CIRRIFEROUS  LEAF.  In  botany,  a 
the  most  exact  plan  of  it  possible  ;  and  upon  tendril-bearing  leaf,  as  in  fumaria  capreolata 
this  the  line  of  circumvallatiun  and  tlie  attack  and  claviculata.  Cirriferous  peduncle :  a  ten- 
are  projected.  This  line,  being  a  fortification  dril-bearing  peduncle ;  as  in  cardiospermam 
opposed  to  an  enemy  that  may  come  from  the  and  vitis. 

open  country  to  relieve  the  besieged,  ought  to  CIRROSE    LEAF.  In  botanv.    Termioat- 

have  its  defences  directed  against  them ;  that  is,  ing  in  a  cirrus  or  tendril :  as  in  giorioso  flagel- 

so  as  to  fire  from  the  town  ;  and  the  besiegers  laria,  lathyris,  &c.                                • 

are  to  be  encamped  behind  this  line,  and  be-  CIRRUS,  in  botany,  (ctrrt,  ea^t^itii/orft', 

tween  it  and  the  place.    The  camp  should  be  frizzled  hair.)    Some  derive  it  trom  xr^ar,  a 

as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  reach  of  the  .shot  horn,  others  from  xii^i»,  to  shear;  others  from 

of  the  place ;  and  the  line  of  circumvallatiun,  cxi^go;,  a  hard  tumour ;  others  again  from  dr- 

which  is  to  he  farther  distant  from  the  place  cum,  q.  canilli  circumtorti :  such  is  tlie  nn- 

than  the  camn,  ought  still  more  to  be  out  of  certainty  ot  derivation.    Linn^us  explains  it  to 

the  reach  of  its  artillery.     See  Fortifica-  be,  vinculum  filiforme  spirale,  quo  planta alio 

TiON,  Gorpori  alligatur.  He  writes  it  with  an  ik.   S« 

CIRCUMVE'CTION.     s.    (circumvectio.  Tendril. 

Latin.)  1.  The  act  of  carrying  round.  2.  The  Cirrus,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  knotted 

state  of  being  carried  round.  fringe  added  to  the  borders  of  garments. 

To  CIRCUMVE'NT.  v.  a.  (circumvenioy  ClRSOCELE,(jap(rox,xi!,froin  »ir«f,a  rarix 

Ijat.)  To  deceive;  to  cheat;  to  delude  (A'^/io/Zc^r).  or  dilatation  of  a  vein,  and  x«iXi|,  a  tumour.) 

CIRCCiMVE'NTION.    9.    (from   circum-  The  disease  commonly  but  improperly  called 

vent.)  I.  Fraud;  imposture ;  cheat  (Ct»//iVr).  Ciucocele,  which  see. 

\  Preireution ;  preoccupation  (S/mfacpeare).  CI  K.SOPMTHALIMA,  (from  j^e^^f,  rani. 


CIS  CIS 

aod  «t^«M>.)  a  vauricose  dilatation  of  the  CISSUS.  Wiid  fn;pe.  In  boUny,  a  genun 

▼ettdt  of  tbe  tunica  conjunctiva.    See  Oph-  of  tlie  class  tetrandria»  order  monogynia.  Berry 

TiULMiA.  one-seeded,  surrounded  with  the  calyx*  and 

CISALPINE,  any  thing  on  this  side  the  four-parted  corol.     Nineteen  species:    East 

Alps.    The  Romans  divided  Gaul  and  the  and  West  Indies,  Cape,  South  America.    The 

country  now  called  Lombardy,  into  Cisalpine  stems  are  generally  climbing,  with  tendrils 

and  Transalpine.    I'hat  which  was  Cisalpine  that  cling  hold  of  whatever  support  they  may 

with  regard  to  the  Romans,  is  Transalpine  with  meet  with  ii^  other  plants  or  props.    C  tri- 

Rgard  to  Qs.    Our  Gallic  neighbours  have  foliata,  a  native  of  Jamaica,  is  a  shrub  with  a 

Utely  revived  tbe  term,  calling  Italy,  after  they  red  flower,  and  climbs  above  tbe  tallest  trees 

kd  conqaered  it,  the  Cisalpine  republic,  of  the  island.  The  fruit  is  sometimes  eaten  by 

CISLbU,  in  Hebrew  cbronologjr,  the  ninth  the  natives  as  an  esculent. 

moDtbof  their  ecclesiastical,  and  third  of  their  CIST.  «.  (eitta^  Latin.)  A  case;  a  tegn- 

civil jmr,  anawering  to  part  of  our  November  ment. 

tnd  Deeember.  CI'STED.  a.  (from  et>/.)    Enclosed  in  a 

CISSAMPELOS.    In  botanv,  a  genns  of  cist, 

tbe  class  liioecia,  order  monadelphia.    Male ;  CI  STELA.  I  n  the  entomology  of  Fabricins, 

cslyx  foiir>leaved ;  corolless;  nectary  wheel-  a  tribe  of  insects  belongina^  to  the  order  coleop- 

^1 ;  stamens  four.    Female :  calyx  one-  tera,  and  genus  cryptocepnalns.  See  Crtfto- 

»   llguIate-nMindish ;   corolless;   styles  cbphalvs. 

tJueesbeiTyone-eee^ed.  Five  species ;  natives  CISTERCIANS,  in  church-history,  a  re- 

of  the  West  Indies  or  the  Cape.    The  two  ligious  order  founded  in  the  11th  century  by 

chief  are :  St.  Robert,  a  Benedictine.    They  became  so 

1.  C.  pareira;  with  peltate  leares,  heart-  powerful,  that  they  governed  almost  all  Europe, 

shaped,  emargioate,  entire :  the  pareira  brava  ooth  in  spirituals  and  temporals.   Cardinal  de 

of  the  dispensatories.  Vitri,  describing  their  observances,  says,  they 

S.  C.  caapeba:  the  root  of  which  applied  neither  wore  skins  nor  shirts;   nor  ever  ate 

ateraally  is  said  to  he  an  antidote  against  the  flesh,  except  in  sickness ;  and  abstained  from 

Vite  of  venomoas  aerpents.    It  is  a  native  of  fish,  eggs,  milk,  and  cheese :  they  lay  upon 

Jamaica,  and  the  warmest  parts  of  America ;  straw-beds,  in  tunics  and  cowls ;  they  rose  at 

vith  entire  leaves,  petioled  at  the  base.  midnight  to  prayers :  they  spent  the  day  in 

CISSOID,  in  tbe  higher  geometry,  is  a  labour,  reading,  and  prayer ;  and  in  all  their 

tune  line  of  the  second  order,  invented  by  exercises  observed  a  continual  silence.    The 

Diodes,  an  ancient  Greek  geometrician,  for  habit  of  the  Cistercian  monks  is  a  white 

the  pnrpose  of  finding  two  continued  mean  robe  in  the  nature  of  a  cassock,  with  a  black 

pmportiOBals  between  two  other  given  lines,  scapulary  and  hood,  and  is  girt  with  a  woollen 

The  generation  ofthiscorvemaybe  thus  given,  ffirdle.    The  nuns  wear  a  white  tunic,  and  a 

On  the  extremity  B  of  the  diameter  AB  of  the  olack  scapulary  and  girdle. 

circle  AOB  (See  Cimoi</,P1.  6.)  erect  the  in-  CISTERN,  denotes  a  reservoir,  or  vessel 

definite  perpendicular  CBD,  to  which  from  serving  as  a  receptacle  for  rain  or  other  water, 

liie  other  extremitv  A  draw  several  lines  cut-  for  the  necessary  uses  of  a  family.  Thus,  there 

tiag  the  circle  in  1,  O,  N,  jbc.  and  noon  these  are  lead-cisterns,  jar-cisterni,  &c.    Anciently 

lines  set  off  the  corresponding  equal  aistances,  there  were  cisterns  all  over  the  country  in  Pa- 

viz.  HM»AI,  FO»AO,  CL»AN,   &c.  lestine.    There  were  some  likewise  in  cities 

then  the  cnrre  line  drawn^  through  all  the  and  private  houses.    As  the  cities  for  the  most 

poina  M,  O,  L,  &c.  is  the  cissoid.    Other  me-  part  were  built  in  mountains,  and  the  rains  fell 

theds  of  constructing  this  curve  may  be  seen  in  regularly  in  Judea  at  two  seasons  of  the  year 

Newton's  Universal  Aritlimetic,  and  Emerson  only,  in  spring  and  autnmn,  people  were  oblig- 

eo  Curve  Lines.  ed  to  keep  water  in  cisterns  m  the  country  for 

Cissoi  D  (Properties  of  the).     1.  The  curve  the  use  of  their  cattle,  and  in  cities  for  the  con- 

has  two  infinite  legs  AMOL,  Amo/,  meeting  venience  of  the  inhabitants.    There  are  still 

in  a  easp  A,  and  tending  continually  towards  cisterns  of  very  large  dimensions  to  be  seen  in 

the  indefinite  line  CBD,  which  is  tneir  com-  Palestine,  some  whereof  are  150  paces  long, 

■MW  asymptote.    2.  The  curve  passes  through  and  54  wide.     There  is  one  to  be  seen  at 

Oaad  o,  points  in  the  circle  equally  distant  Ramah   of  32  paces  in  length,  and  28  in 

from  A  and  B ;  or  it  bisects  each  semicircle,  breadth.      Wells   and  cisterns,  springs  and 

X  Lettii^  fall  perpendiculars  MP,  IK  from  fountains,  are  generally  confounded  in  scrip- 

any  corresponding  points  I,  M,  then  is  APss  ture  language. 

BK,  and  AM=>HI,  because  AI«MH.    4.  As  the  water  collected  in  leaden  cisterns  is 

AP  :  PB : :  MP*  :  AP*.    So  that,  if  the  dia*  apt  to  corrupt,  either  by  stagnating  for  several 

meter  AB  beasa,  the  absciss  APas«,  and  the  days,  when  the  pipes  happen  to  be  obstructed, 

erdinate  PM«=y ;  then  is  »  :  a-^x : :  p^  :  «>,  or  bv  the  deposition  of  teculent  matter,  as  well 

or  x*»«s.  o— X,  which  is  the  equation  of  the  ^  "le  incrustation  formed  in  such  vessels,  it 


ewe.  '5.  The  whole  infinitely  long  cissoidal  follows  that  they  ought  to  be  frequently  cleans- 

space,contained  between  tbe  mfinite  asymptote  ed  of  tbe  copious  sediment  they  contain.  This 

BCD,  and  the  corves  LOAof,  &c.   of  the  attention  is  the  more  necessary,  as  lead  is  a 

cissotd,  is  equal  to  triple  the  generating  circle  metal  liable  to  be  dissolved  by  acids ;  and,  in 

AOBoA.  C.  All  cissoids  are  similar  figures.  that  state,  proves  a  slow,  but  fatal  poison. 


C  I  T  C  I  T 

Although  th«  acidity  contained  in  stagnant  call  upon  another  anthoritatively;  to  direct; 

water  %vnicli  has,  in  its  coarse,  been  impreg-  to  summon  (^Priory,   3.  To  quote  (^Hooker), 

nated  with  animal  and   vegetable  particles,  CPTER.  s.  Tfrom  ctVe.)    I.  One  who  cites 

cannotbe  very  considerable,  yet  it  will  be  more  into  a  court.     2.  One  who  quotes;  a  qaoter 

safe,  and  prudent,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  (Atterhury), 

such  acids,  by  an  early  attention  to  the  purity  CITE'SS.  «.  (from  ciV.)    A  city  woman 

of  the  water.    See  Filtration.  (^Dryden), 

CISTOULES,  in  botany.  See  Allium.  CITHARA.  Sec  Cintka. 
CISTULA.  See  Catoptric  cistula.  CITHAR(EDI,  in  antiquity,  an  order  of 
CISTUS.  Rock-rose.  In  botany,  a  genus  musicians  always  taking  the  precedency, 
of  the  class  polyandria,  order  monogynia.  CITHARExYLUM.  Fiddle-wood.  In 
Calyx  of  five  unequal  leaves;  petals  five;  cap-  botany,  a  genus  of  tlie  class  didynamia,  order 
sule  superior,  angular,  three-valved,  many  angiospermia.  Calyx  five-toothed,  campann* 
seeded.  Seventy-eight  species ;  chiefly  natives  late  ;  corol  funnel-form,  wheel-shaped,  the 
of  Spain  and  the  Mediterranean  coasts.  They  divisions  villous  above  and  equal ;  dnipe  two- 
may  be  thus  subdivided.  seeded  ;  nuts  two-celled.  Six  species;  natives 

A.  Without  stipules ;  shrubby.  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.    In 

B.  Without  stipules;  under  shrubs.  their  natural  clintates beautiful  ever-grren,  t&ll 

C.  Without  stipules;  herbaceous.  trees ;  but  among  ourselves  they  never  appear 

D.  With  stipules ;  herbaceous.  otherwise  than  as  ever-green  shrubs,  and  re- 
£.  With  stipules ;  under  shrubs.  quire  the  warmth  of  the  stove  to  exist  in  any 
C.  creticus,  so  called  from  its  frequency  in  way*    They  may  be  propagated  by  seeds  or 

the  isle  of  Crete,  produces  from  its  leaves  the  cuttings. 

gum  ladanum   of  the   shops.     This   genus  CITIZEN,  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  a  citv, 

throughout  almost  the  whole  of  its  species  af-  vested  with  the  freedom  and  liberties  of  it.  The 

fords  elegant  ornaments  to  our  gardens,  as  well  term  citizen  became  general  among  the  French 

in  regard  to  their  foliage,  which  is  for  the  most  people  during  tlie  time  of  the  republic.    A 

part  ever-green,  and  beautifully  variegated  in  citizen  of  Rome  M'as  distinguished  from  a 

shades,  as   their  flowers,  which  arc  chiefly  stranger,  because  he  belonged  to  no  certain 

white,  purple,  and  yellow.    These  flowers  last  commonwealth  subject  to  the  Romans.     A 

only  a  single  day,  but  there  is  a  perpetual  sue-  citizen  is  either  by  birth  or  election ;  and  sons 

cession  of  new  ones  from  the  same  plant  for  may  derive  the  right  from  their  fathers.    To 

six  weeks  or  two  months.  The  greater  part  of  make  a  good  Roman  citizen,  it  was  necessary 

them  may  be  propagated  either  from  seeds  or  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  Rome,  to  be  inrolled  in 

cuttings,  and  thrive  best  on  a  dry  soil.     C.  oneof  the  tribes,  and  to  be  capable  of  disunities, 

helianthenuiin  or  dwarf  cistus,  is  the  species  Those  to  whom  were  granted  the  rights  and 

most  frequently  met  with  in  our  own  gardens,  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  were  only  hooo- 

and  requires   no  other  care  than  to  be  kept  rary  citizens.     It  was  not  lawful  to  scourge  a 

clear  from  weeds.  citizen  of  Rome.     See  Acts  xxii.  24 — ^29. 

Cistus    (Marsh).     In    botany.    See    Lb-  Ci'tizbn.  a.  Having   the  qualities  of  a 

DUBi.  citizen  {Shakspeare)* 

Cistus    (Lesser   marsh)*      See    Amdro-  CITOLE,  a  musical  instmment,  much  like 

bieda.  the  dulcimer. 

Cistus  (Xettle-leaved).  See  Turnera.  CITRAGO.     See  Melissa. 

Cistus  (Rape  of).  See  As  A  RUM.  CITRARIA.     See  Melissa. 

C I T.  *.  (contracted  from  ciVi::'f;i.)    An  in-  CITRATS,  are  salts  fonned  by  the  union  of 

habitant  of  a  city ;  a  pert  low  townsman.  citric  acid  with  diflferent  bases.    They  are  ail 

CITADEL,  a  place  fortified  with  four,  five,  decomposable  by  heat  by  the  strong  mineral 

or  six  bastions,  built  on  a  convenient  j^round  acids,  and  by  some  of  the  vegetable  ones.  The 

near  a  citv  ;  that  it  may  command  it  m  case  principal  citrats  are  the  following: 

of  a  rebellion.   The  city  "therefore  is  not  forti-  Citrat  of  ammonia^  which  is  prepared  by 

fied  on  the  part  opposite  to  the  citadel,  though  saturating  lemon  jnice  with  carbonat  of  am- 

the  citadel  is  against  the  city.     The  best  form  monia :  it  is  very  soluble,  but  difficult  of  crys- 

for  a  citadel  is  a  pentagon,  a  square  being  too  tallization.  it  is  employed  in  medicine.  Citr^ 

weak,  and  a  hcxag-on  too  big.  ofbaryten  is  formea  by  pouring  harytic  water 

CI'TAL.  *.  (from  cite.)     1.  Reproof ;  im-  into  a  solution  of  citric  acid,  till  the  acid  is  »- 

poachment  (^Shak»pearc).  2.  Summons  ;  cita-  turated,  when  the  citrat  is  deposited,  first  ia 

tion  ;  call  into  court.    3.  Quotation ;  citation,  powder,  and  afterwards  in  crystals.    Citrat  of 

CITA'TIOX.  *.  (citatioy  Latin.)     1.  The  /i//ie  is  prepared  by  dissolving  carbonat  of  linie 

calling  a  person  before  a  judge  (^•^yiiffe).     2.  in  citric  acid,  and  is  always  formed  when  the 

Quotation;  the  adduction  of  any  passage  from  acid  is  obtained  from  lemon  juice  by  meaosof 

another  author.     3.  The  passage  of  words  lime  or  chalk.     It  is  usually  in  the  state  of  a 

Quoted  (JVatt9),    4.  Enumeration  ;  mention  white  powder ;  scarcely  soluble  in  water ;  bat 

Harvey)^  is  rendered  extremely  soluble  by  an  excess  of 

CI'TATORY.  (T.  (from  to  cite.)  Having  the  acid,  and  may  be  obtained  from  that  solatioo 

power  or  form  of  citation  (Jiyliffe).  in  crystals.  Citrat  o/magnetia  is  produced  by 

7\»  CITE.  V,  a.  (cito^  Latin.)     I.  To  sum-  dissolving  carbonat  of  magnesia  to  citric  aria, 

1  to  answer  in  a  court.    2.  To  enjoin;  to  and  evaporating  the  solution,  when  the  citnt 
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riies  in  the  fenel  in  a  mnshroom  form,  irYiUe  tervet  that  four  parts  of  chalk  require  for  nta* 

and  ofMqne.       Citrai  of  potash  is,  to  like  ration  ninety-four  parts  of  lemon  jiitre,  and  that 

manner,  prepared  hv  dissolving'  the  carbonat  of  seren  parts  and  a  half  of  citrat  ot  lime  are  thns 

potash  in  citric  acid,  and  evaporating.  This  prodnced  ;  to  decompose  which  he  says  nearly 

salt  crystallises,  bnt  with  difficulty,  and  is  verv  twenty  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  are  nccpssarv. 

df liquescent.    It  has  lonir  been  nsed  in  modi-  It  appears  from  the  same  author  that  citric  acid 

fine,  and  forms  the  chief  ingredient  in  saline  may  now  be  manufactured  at  a  much  cheaper 

drau|^hts.    Citrat  of  toda  maybe  procured  by  rate  than  was  formerly  thought  possible.    In 

a  similar  process ;  and  by  proper  evaporation  it  the  above  procf  ss  the  complete  separation  of 

may  be  ontained  in  a  crystalline  form.     It  is  the  citric  acid  from  the  sulpliat  of  lime  and  ex* 

rery  soluble,  and  slightly  efflorescent.    The  tract,  may  be  much  facilitated  by  the  addition 

metallic  citrats  have  Men  but  little  examined,  of  a  little  alcohol  towards  the  end  of  the  first 

and  not  applied  to  any  use.  evaporation,  and  interrupting  the  heat.     The 

CITRkA.    See  Limon.  following  is  the  process  given  by  Richter:  Sa* 

CITRIC  ACID,  or  Acid  ov  lemons,  so  torate  lemon  juice  with  potash,  and  then  add  a 

railed  because  it  is  obtained  in  greater  abund-  solution  of  acettted  lead,  as  long  as  any  precipi- 

ance  from  the  juice  of  that  fruit  than  from  any  tate,  which  is  verr  copious,  continues  to  fall 

other  substance ;  exists,  when  pure,  in  the  down.     This  is  chiefly  citrat  of  lead.     Wash 

form  of  colourless,  alum-shaprd  crystals,  either  it,  and  digest  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  as  in 

pyramidal  or  rhomboidal:  its  taste  is  so  in-  the  former   process,  which    unites  with  the 

tensely  soar,  as  to  be  even  painful ;  but  when  lead,  and  sets  at  liberty  the  citric  acid ;  then 

dilated  it  is  exceedingly  pleasant :  it  is  so  S4i*  evaporate  the  liquor  to  a  thick  consistence,  add 

lable  that  one  ounce  of  distilled  water  will  dis-  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  crystalliie.   In 

solveanonnceandahalf  of  acid,  in  a  moderate  preparing  the  acid  for  the  table,  however, 

heat;  and  boiling  water  will  dissolve  twice  its  Scheele's  method  is  certainly  preferable,  on  ac- 

own  weight.   It  acts  upon  iron,  zinc,  tin,  lead,  count  of  the  danger  attending  the  use  of  lead  in 

and  various  otlier  metals.     Being  composed  of  its  acid  combinations. 

carbon  and  hydrogen,  united  with  oxygen,  Citric  acid  is  sometimes  adulterated  with 

nitric  acid,  by  altering  the  proportion  of  its  tartareons;  and  the  presence  of  this  latter  acid 

principles,  converts  it  into  oxalic  and  some-  may  be  thns  detected  :  add  to  a  saturated  sulu- 

times  into  acetic  acid.     It  is  decomposable  by  tion  of  snlphat  of  potash  in  cold  water,  a  quan- 

heat    It  is  used  for  various  domestic  purposes ;  tity  of  a  saturatecf  solution  of  the  acid  to  be 

also  in  medicine,  and  in  the    arts,  particu-  tried;  if  it  contain  any  tartareous  acid,  the 

iarly  by  calico-printers,  for  discharging  colour,  mixture  will  deposit  in  a  short  time  a  number 

Us  crystals  are  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  of  minute  grains  of  tartar ;  bnt  if  it  consists 

air.    Combined  with   earthy,    alkaline,    and  only  of  citric  acid,  it  will  remain  clear, 

metallic  bases,  it  forms  the  salts  called  citrats.  Lemon  juice  is  partially  clarified  for  the  sake 

This  acid  may  also  be  procured  from  unripe  of  preserving  it  for  commercial  or  domestic 

grapes,  cranberries,  oranges,  and  other  sour  purposes  in  various  ways ;  sometimes  by  suf- 

iruit;  and  hafi  been  formed,  bv  Vauquelin,  fering  it  to  remain  at  rest  in  a  cold  cellar  for  a 

from  gum,  by  the  oxvmuriatic  acid.'  day  or  two ;  sometimes  by  first  boiling  it,  and 

Scheele  was  the  first  person  who  obtained  then  suffering  it  to  cool ;  sometimes  it  in  con- 

this  acid  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  pointed  out  its  centrated  by  freezing,  and  at  others,  additions 

pecnttar  properties;  bis  method,  which  is  still  of  different  kinds  are  made  to  it,  as  hrantly, 

10  frequent  use,  is  as  follows :  saturate  lemon  alcohol,  or  sulphuric  acid.     But  the  best  way 

JQice,  while    boiling,  with  powdered  chalk,  is  to  evaporate  it  considerabl  v  by  a  gentle  heat, 

addinic  it  gradually  till  all  effervescence  ceases,  after  it  iias  been  partially  cfarined  by  rest:  it 

A  whitish  powder,  composed  of  citric  acid  and  will  then  keep  in  l>ottles  for  many  years  with- 

lime  (citrat  of  lime)  falls  to  the  bottom,  leav-  out  alteration,  and  may  thus  be  conveniently 

inz  the  mucilage.  Sec.  in  the  supernatant  liquor,  transported  from  place  to  place.     In  this  state 

which  may  be  thrown  away.    The  citrat  of  it  is  called  rob  ot  lemons.     Other  particulars 

lime  is  then  to  be  washed  with  water  till  it  may  be  found  under  the  term  Lsmon  juicb. 

passes  off  colourless.     Let  sulphuric  acid  be  (^Aceum,  Heet,  ThomMon,   Gren,  Niehoison^ 

added  to  the  precipitate,  equal  in  weight  to  the  Jf^e.) 

chalk,  but  previously  diluted  with  about  six  CI'TRINR.  a.  (eitrinug^  Latin.)  Lemon  co- 
times  its  weight  of  water.     If  the  mixture  be  loured  ;  of  a  dark  yellow  (F/oyer). 
boiled  for  a  tew  minutes,  the  sulphuric  acid  Ci'trine.  #.  (from  citrinut^  Lat.)  A  species 
combines  with  the  lime,  and  the  citric  acid  of  crystal  of  an  extremely  pure,  clear,  and  fine 
passes  into  the  liquor.     After  straining  off  the  texture,  gf*nerallv  free  from  blemishes  (//i7/). 
latter,  it  is  to  be  evaporated  sluivly  to  the  con-  CITRtiN,  in  botany.    See  Citri's. 
sistenoe  of  a  syrup,  and  left  a  few  days  to  cry-  Citron  water,  a  cordial,  is  made  of  fine 
stallize.  A  small  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  ne-  thin  lemon  peel  ci^^liteen  ounces,  orang'.*  peel 
cessary,  for  without  it  the  citnc  acid  will  only  nine  ounces,  nutmegs  four  outicrs,    rectified 
concrete, and  not  crystallise.    In  preparing  the  spirit  of  wine  two  gallons  and  a  half:  these 
add  in  the  great  way,  it  is  requisite  to  red issolve  sliould  be  digested  in  baliico-m;iria>  tor  one 
the  crrstab  first  ontained,  filter  the  solution,  night,  then  drawn  <  ff  with  a  sloiv  Hre,  ami  as 
and  again  crystallize,  until  the  acid  is  reduced  much  water  added  as  will  just  make  the  matter 
to  a  state  of  perfect  purity.     Mr.  Accum  ob-  milky  (about  seven  quaru ;  the  whole  to  bo 
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Although  th«  acidity  contained  in  stagnant 
water  wnich  lias,  in  its  coarse,  been  impreg- 
nated with  animal  and  vegetable  particles, 
cannot  be  very  considerable,  yet  it  will  be  more 
safe,  and  prudent,  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
such  acids,  by  an  early  attention  to  the  parity 
of  the  water.    See  Filtration. 

ClSrOULES,  in  botany.    See  Allium. 

CISTULA.  See  Catoptric  ctstula. 

CISTUS.    RocWose.    In  botany,  a  genns 
of  the  class  polyandria,  order   monogyn'  - 
Calyx  of  five  unequal  leaves;  petals  five;  '< 
sale  superior,  anjgular,    three-valved,    n 
seeded.  Seventy-eight  species ;  chiefly  n 
of  Spain  and  the  Blediterranean  coastV. 
may  be  thus  subdivided. 

A.  Without  stipules ;  shrubby. 

B.  Without  stipules;  under  si 

C.  Without  stipules;  herba 

D.  With  stipules;  herbart  < 
£.  With  stipules;  under    '  ■•>: 
C.  creticus,  so  called  f r<  > 

the  isle  of  Crete,  prodni   -  .  ^aH' 

gam  ladannm   of  tho 
tnroughout  almost  t1  .  •  -  ^^^Y: 

fords  elegant  o  mam  CI  -«.  •^i^  fruit, 

i n  regard  to  tliei  r  f <  • '  =  -•  ^  scurcely 

part  ever- green,  '  «?   »i»&t  is  a 

shades,  as   tht-  ^^  :u« medlar, 

white,  purpl«\  ..      -n  linear  pe- 

only  a  siuiil'*  ..     :  ic  iemon-tree 

cession  m  !■•  .  -w*.  thtn  are  se- 

six  ui'cl.^ 

them  til  '  »  ujt«l    petioles, 

nifti  ..     luc  chief  varie- 

ln'Jj.j 

I,  ,>  M.\ie»t  and  at  the 

n  ^    vauviml  of  the  entire 

...  ..».%u  country  it  grows 
..w  ^'rv^ducos  excellent 
^    t   uauais^ed. 

^    caves  of  this  variety 

^    iro  MialliT  than  tlie  for- 

.  ^»  xj  dors  in  being  suiootlj, 

«.  NMiVt,  while  tliat  of  the 

^^    *   iuriifi,    rough  rinded, 

• 

,  ».t ;  in  trunk,  leaves,  and 
K  !.*>  1  »tn>ng  resemblance  to 
»M.  i"i*  rip**  **^**  "  larger  and 

, »  U**i  ^  ^^^^  ®^  moderate  size; 
.;  u  iioM«  iVuit  breaks  into  laminae 
\., ..»  \»  hoMci*  ilN  trivial  name. 

.iio.i»io-orungc;  a  moderate  sized 

..  ■.!.*  fuiit  iiilMrmixing  the  appear- 

.  ,..  uuniica  and  c.  aurantium. 

.r  .   oi    uutnug-orange,    with  a  long 

.,,,1  Mtimll  Imslij'  head,  growing  tivo 

,  ,v  iviM  iilgh.  ^vith  very  small  fruit, 

M.»U  h»»n»  lotten  lemons  or  citrons  are 

/»  V  |»»oIviumI  for  raising  stocks  for  bud- 

''^    '   *M  iu  .1»«M  tor  oran;r*'»  «r  lo*"  lemons.     But 

^"  ,  .1  um»li  in«>re  expeditious  way  of  sup- 

»•••«»«$  by  purchasing  such 

ivery  year  from  Italy. 

we  receive  them  as 

will  be  in  ten  or 


call  upon  » 
to  summo- 

CI'TI 
into  n 

(Atfr 

( 
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'!i ;  and  tfaoagh  they  have 

>,  will  be  brought  to  have 

lie  years,  and  to  produce 

tlie  choice  of  these  trees, 

H>  buds  in  stock  are  pre> 

:•  li  have  only  one;  and  tlie 

"   stem,   freshness    of  the 

iiess  of  the  bark,  are 
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.111.  When  you  have  piir> 
■  i''»iT  of  these' trees,  each  of 
'  ;•  tub  of  water,  with  iti 
'  <  >  1 1  k  ui  love  the  surface ;  they 
^  tune  days,  then  they  are  to 
,  tij«-.t  root^  picked,  and  brushed 
-  K.'  t<))s  of  tlic  branches  cutofl^aod 
'  i>  be  planted  singly,  in  pots  jost 
M(ini;li  to  contain  their  roots,  in  a  mix- 
'•  i<>  of  lu'&li  earth  and  rotten  cow-dun«r. 
l  licse  arc  to  be  set  in  a  moderate  hot  taooer's 
Inirk-bed,  and  some  pot>sh reds  must  be  always 
init  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  to  keep  their 
holes  from  being  stopped,  and  give  a  free  paia- 
age  to  the  water.  They  are  to  be  moderately 
watered  at  proper  times,  and  by  the  momh  of 
June  they  will  shoot  out  pretty  long  shooU, 
which  must  be  stopped  in  order  to  produce  the 
lateral  branches.  They  must  now  be  Ijaideoed 
by  degrees,  and  in  the  middle  of  July  must 
be  brought  into  the  open  air,  in  some  wann 
situation,  defended  from  winds  and  from  the 
too  great  heat  of  the  aun.  In  September  they 
nmst  be  removed  into  the  green-house,  and 
watered  gently  during  the  winter.  In  the 
succ4.'cding  summer,  the  branches  must  be 
stooped  from  growing  to  their  lengths,  to  far- 
nisli  a  good  head  ;  and  they  must  be  frequently 
watered.  And  after  this  they  will  reqoiie  no 
farther  management,  but  to  be  new  potted 
every  year;  which  should  be  done  in  April, 
and  the  earth  prepared  for  it  a  year  befoic 
hand,  of  cow-dun^;-  and  fresh  earth.  The 
roots  should  be  soaked  a  qaarter  of  an  boar  in 
water,  and  afterwards  scrubbed  very  clc«ii,  be- 
fore the)'  are  put  into  the  new  pot, 

1  f  old  orange  trees  have  bad  heads,  the  vay 
to  mend  them  is  to  cut  them  mostly  off,  vA 
proceed  witli  them  in  the  same  manner  as  vith 
the  trees  brought  from  Italy. 

All  orange  trees  require  frequent  waterinp, 
but  tliese  should  not  be  large ;  there  muit  al» 
ways  be  a  passage  for  the  water  to  ran  off  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pot  or  tub ;  they  mast  haveic 
much  fresli  air  in  winter  as  the  season  will  si- 
low,  and  they  should  not  be  placed  too  near 
each  other  in  the  green-house.  In  summer  they 
should  be  placed  where  they  may  have  the 
morning  and  evening  sun,  without  too  much 
wind ;  and  they  should  not  be  housed  till  Oc- 
tober. 

CITTADELLA,  the  chief  town  in  the 
island  of  Minorca.  It  is  situated  on  its  west- 
ern coast,  and  contains  about  600  houses,  LaC 
39.  54  N.     Lon.  3.  34  E. 

CrnERN,  the  old  English  oaine  of  ihm 

guitar. 

CITY,  according  to  Cowel,  u  a  town  cor- 
porate, which  hath  a  bishop  and  cathedral 
church ;  and  it  is  called  civitas,  oj^idun,  and 
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'as,  in  regard  tl  it  iroyerned  by  jiutice  arehdeacon  of  London,  who  floarislied  in  the 

'  mag^istncy ;  oppidnm,  because  it  same  rei^n,  and  who  liad  j^ood  opportonity  of 

it  numlier  or  inhabitants ;  and  being  informed,  that  this  city,  ol  which  Fitz* 

'  i.^  in  doe  form  surroanded  Stephen  irivcs  such  a  pompous  account,  con- 

■>rii$  hare  been  said  to  con*>  tained  no  more  than  40,0(!0  inhabitants.    The 

*\\ey  hare  seats  of  arch-  other  cities  were  small  in  proportion. 

\  .ircordtng  to  Blount,  CITI ES  (1  mperiai),  an  appellation  given  to 

lined  since  the  con*  those  cities  of  Germany  immediately  sohject 

".<*  Saxons,  there  to  the  emperor:  they  make  a  part  of  the  Uer* 

'••t  towns  were  manic  body, are  governed  by  their  own  ma- 

ri   was  then  gistrates,  have  the  privilege  of  coining  money, 

•  >!'  Scotland  and  assist  at  the  diet  of  the  empire.     They  are 

':n  the  con«  forty-eight  in  all,  and  are  distinguished  in  ge« 

.ii.s«  ut)iisly  with  neral  by  their  prosperity  and  opulence. 

.tr«r   o(   Leicester,  GIVES.    In  botany.    See  Allium, 

.1  civit.i9  and  bnrgns;  CIVET.      In  natoral  history.      See  Vi« 

'!■  )^t>  writer^were  mistaken  yibba.                                              * 

'  >  •■'  y  city  was,  or  i?,  a  bishop's  see.  Cl'VIC.  «.  (cfvtcv«,  Lat)  Relating  to  civil 

tiic  word  city  signifirs  with  us  honours;  not  military  (Po^eV. 

-urporate  as  hath  usually  a  bishop  CI  VICUS,  an  epitliet  applied  to  a  kind  of 

ithedral  church,  yet  it  is  not  always  so.  crown,  made  of  oaken  leaves ;  anciently  be* 

luld  easily  spin  out  a  page  of  conjectural  stowed  by  the  Romans  on  those  who  saved  the 

I '-marks  upon  this  sabiect ;  but  this  would  be  life  of  a  fellow-citisen  in  a  battle,  or  an  assault. 

very  diibrent  from  a  just  definition  of  a  city,  The  civic  crown  was  exceedingly  esteemed, 

which  we  confeM  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  give,  and  was  even  given  as  an  honour  to  Augustus ; 

exeepi  u  so  fiir  as  we  hare  done  above,  upon  who  on  this  occuion  struck  coins  with  this  de« 

the  authority  of  CoweL  vice,  Ob  cives  servatos.  It  was  also  granted  to 

The  fieedom  of  cities  was  first  established  in  Cicero,  after  bis  discovery  of  Catiline's  conspi- 

Italy,  owing  principally  to  the  introduction  of  racy.    See  CnowN . 

commerce.    It  afterwards  made  its  wavinto  CiVIDAD  DB  liAS  PALMAS,  an  episco- 

Fnmoe,  where  Louis  the  Gross,  in  order  to  valtownof  the  island  of  Canary.  Lat  28. 5  N. 

create  some  power  that  might  counterbalance  Lon.  16.  22  W. 

those  potent  vassals  who  controlled  or  gave  Cividad  Rial,  a  town  of  New  Castile,  in 

law  to  the  crown,  first  adopted  the  plan  of  Spain,  90  miles  S.  of  Madrid.    Lat  38. 58  N. 

conferrin|^  new  privileges  on  the  towns  situated  Lon.  3.  25  W, 

within  his  own  domain.     These  privileges  Cividad   Rodbioo,  an  episcopal  town  of 

were  called  charters  of  community,  by  which  Leon,  in  Spain,  1 15  miles  W.  of  Madrid.  Lat. 

he  entenehised  the  inhabitants,  abolished  all  40. 33  N.    Lon.  6.  58  W, 

marks  of  servitude,  and  formed  them  into  cor*  Citidad  di  Fiiuli,  an  ancient  town  of 

potations  or  bodies  politic  to  be  governed  by  Friuli,  in  Italy,  belonging  to  the  Venetians, 

a  conncil  and  ma^strates  of  their  own  nomi  na-  Ijat.  41k  1 2  N.    Lon.  13.  1 5  E. 

tioB.    The  practiGe  spread  quickly  over  En-  CI'VIL.  a.  (cf>i/t>,  Latin.)    1.  Relating  to 

rope,  and  was  adopted  in  Spain,  England,  and  the  community ;  political ;  relating  to  the  city 

Scotland,  and  all  the  other  feudal  kingdoms.  or  government  (^aoaker).  2.  Not  m  anarchy ; 

In  England,  the  establishment  of  communi-  not  wild  (Ho§eomm&m).    3.  Not  foreign ;  in- 

nities  or  corporations  was  posterior  to  the  con-  testine  (^Baeony     4.  Not  ecclesiastical ;   as, 

quest      The    practice    was   borrowed   from  the  ecclesiasti<;|l  courts  are  controlled  by  the 

France,  and  the  privileges  granted  by  the  crown  civil.    5.  Not  natural;  as,  a  person  banished 

wete  perfectly  similar  to  those  above  enumera-  is  said  to  suffer  civil,  though  not  natural,  death, 

ted.    It  is  not  improbable,  that  some  of  the  6.  Not  military;  as,  the  civil  magistrate's  au- 

towns  in  England  were  formed  into  corpora-  thority  is  obstructed  by  war.  7.  Not  criminal  ( 


a  state  of  slavery,  but  a  confirmation  of  privi-  (Dry den).     10.  Grave;  sober  (^Milton),     1 1, 

leges  which  tbey  bad  already  enjoyed.    The  lieUting  to  the  ancient  consular  or  imperial 

Euglish  cities,  however,  were  very  mconsider-  government  (Skaktpcare), 
able  in  the  twelfth  century.     A  clear  proof  of        Civil  death,  any  thiuj^  that  retrenches  or 

thb  ocenra  in  the  history  just  referred  to.  cuts  oflf a  man  from  civil  society,  as  a  condeiii- 

Fits^tephen,  a  conCeoiporary  author,  gives  a  nation  to  the  hulks,  perpetual  banishment, 

dewriptMm  of  the  eity  of  London  in  the  rei?n  condemnation  to  death,  outlawry,  and  excoui- 

of  Henry  II.  and  the  tenns  in  which  he  speaks  munication. 

of  its  trade,  its  wealth,  and  the  number  of  its        Civil  law,  is  that  law  which  every  purti- 

inhabitants,  would  suggest  no  inadequate  idea  cnlar  nation,  commonwealth,  or  city,  iilis  esta- 

of  its  state  at  present,  when  it  is  the  greatest  blished  peculiarly  for  itself.    Thcoivil  law  is 

and  most  opulent  city  in  Europe.     But  all  either  written  or  unwritten;  and  the  written 

ideu  of  graadeur  and  magnificence  are  merely  law  is  public  or  private ;  public,  which  imme- 

compantive.     It  appears  from  Peter  of  tilois,  diately  regards  the  state  ot  the  commonwealth, 
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as  the  enacting  and  execution  of  laws,  consult*  To  Clack,  v,  n,  (from  the  noun.)    l.To 

ations  about  war  and  peace,  establishment  of  make  a  chiDking  noise.     2.  To  let  the  tongae 

thins;;s  relating-  to  religion,  &c. ;  private,  that  run. 

more  immediately  has  respect  to  the  concerns  CLACKMANNAN,  a  small  county  of 
of  every  particular  person.  The  unwritten  Scotland,  having  Fifeshire  on  the  E.,  Perth- 
law,  is  custom  introduced  by  the  tacit  consent  shire  on  the  N.  and  W.,  and  Stirlingshire  on 
of  the  people  only,  without  any  ijarticular  es-  the  S.  This  shire,  together  with  Kinross, 
tablishment.  The  authority  of  it  is  great,  and  sends  one  member  to  parliament.  Its  chief 
it  is  equal  with  a  written  law,  if  it  be  wholly  town  has  the  same  name.  Lat.  56.  5  N.  Lon. 
uninterrupted,  and  of  a  long  continuance.  3.  40  W,    The  county  has    10,858  inhabit- 

The  civil  law  is  allowed  in  this  kingdom  in  ants, 

the  two  universities,  for  the  training  up  of  stu-  CLAD,    part,    pret.     Clothed;     invested 

dents,  &c.  in  matters  of  foreign  treaties  net  ween  (5iri/?.) 

princes  ;  marine  affairs,  civil  and  criminal;  in  CLADENTERIA,  in  antiquity,  a  festival 

the  ordering  of  martial  causes ;  the  judgment  of  celebrated  at  the  time  of  pruning  the  vines.  ^ 

ensigns  and  arms ;  rights  of  honour,  &c.  CLAGENFURT,  a  strong  town  of  Carin- 

Civil  list,  the  money  allotted  for  the  sup-  thia,  in  Germany*  subject   to  the    house  of 

portof  the  king's  household,  and  for  defraying  Austria.     It   is  150  miles  S.W.  of  Vienna, 

certain  charges  of  government.  Lat.  4H.  53  N.     Lon.  14.  20  £. 

Civil  war,  a  war  between  people  of  the  To  CLAIM.  v,a,  (from  c/a?««r,  Fr.)    To 

same  state,  or  the  citizens  of  the  same  city.  demand  of  right ;    to  require  authoritatively 

Civil  year,  is  the  legal  year,  or  annual  (^Locke), 

account  of  time,  wliich  every  government  ap-  Claim.  *.  (from  the  verb.)  1.  A  demand  of 

points  to  be  used  within  its  own  dominions,  any  thing,  as  due.     2.  A  title  to  any  privilege 

and  is  so  called  in  contradistinction  to  the  na-  or  possession  in  the  hands  of  another  (Locke). 

tural  year,  which  is  measured  exactly  by  the  3.  (In  law.)  A  demand  of  any  thing  that  is  in 

revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  the  possession  of  anotlier  (Cowell), 

CIVILIAN,  in  general,  denotes  something  CLAIMABLE,  a.  (from  claim,)  That  may 

belonging  to  the  civil  law;  but  more  especially  be  demanded  as  due. 

the  doctors  and  professors  thereof  are  called  CI-  CLA'IMANT.  *.  (from   claim.)   He  that 

viliuns :  of  these  wc  have  a  college  or  society  demands  any  thing,  as  unjustly  detained  by  aa» 

in  London,  known  by  the  name  of  Doctor's  other 

t'omnions.  CLA'IMER.  *.  (from  claim.)     He   that 

iJlVl'LlTY.  *.  (from  civil.)     1.  Freedom  makes  a  demand, 

from  barbarity  (/>«fie«).  2.  Politeness;  com-  CLAIRAULT,   (Alexis),  of  the   French 

plai^ancr ;  elegance  of  behaviour  (Clarendon).  Academy  of  Sciences,  was  one  of  the  mostil- 

h.  Kul/e  of  decency  ;  practice  of  politeness.  lustrious  mathematicians  in  Europe.    He  read 

To  CI'VILIZE.  u.  I/,  (from  civil.)   Tore-  to  the  academy   in   1726,  when  he  was  not 

claim  from  savageness  and  brutality  ('^a//^r).  thirteen  years  old,  a  Memoir  upon  four  new 

CI'VMLIZEK.  *.  (from  civilize.)    He  that  geometrical  curves  of  his  own  invention;  and 

reclaims  others  from  a  wild  and  savage  life.  supported  the  character  he  thus  laid  a  foBodac 


Cl'VILLY.  ad.  (from  civil.)  1.  In  a  man-    tion  for,  by  various  publications  from  time  to 


put  gay  or  gaudy  cojours  (Bacon).  in  8vo. ;  Tables  de  la  Lune,   1754,  in  8ro. 
He  was  concerned  also   in  the  Journal  de$ 


CIVITA  Dl   PENNA,  an^ppiscopal  town 
of  Naples,  in  Italy.     Lat.  4?.  27  N.     Lon. 


hcavans,  which  he  furnished   with  many  ex- 

M.  52'E.  Calient  extracts.    He  died  in  1765.     He  ivas 

CiviTA  Castellan  A,  a  town  of  St.  Peter's  one  of  the  academicans  who  were  sent  into  the 

PatrimDny,  in  Italy,  25  miles  N.  of  Rome,  north  to  determine  the  figure  of  the  earth. 

Lat.  42.  25  N.     Lon.  12.  35  E.  See  farther  Montucla  de  Histoire  des  Mathe- 

CiviTA  Vecchia,  a  sea-port  town  of  St.  matiques,  torn.  iv. 

Peter's  Pafrimony,  in  Italy.  The  pope's  galleys  CLAIR-OBSCURE.        See     Clako-ob- 

are  stationed  here  ;  and  it  has  been  made  a  free-  scuro. 

£ort.      This   is    the  ancient  Centum  Cellae.  CLAMATOR,    in    antiquity,    a   domestic 

?ir.  42.  5  N.     Ix)n.  11.51  E.  whose  business  was  to  call  the  guests  to  dia- 

CIZE.  <r.  (from  incisa^  Lat.)    The  quantity  ner. 

of  any  thing,  with  regard  to  its  external  form:  To  CLA'MBER.  v,  n.  To  climb  with  dif« 

pften  written  size  (Grew).  ficulty  (Shakspeare.  Ray). 

CLACK.  *.  (klatchen,  German,  to  rattle.)  To  CLAMM.  v.  n.  (clemian,  Saxon.)    To 

1.  Any  thing  that  makes  a  lasting  and  impor-  clog  with  any  irlutinous  matter  (L* Eitnmef)' 

lunate  noise  :  generally  used  in  contempt  for  CLA'MMINESS.r  (from  clammy.)    Viv 

♦he  toiiiriu-  (Prior).    2.  The  Clack  o/a  mill,  coMty  ;  viscidity  ;  tenacity  (3/oxoit). 

A  M\  liiat  rings  when  more  corn  is  required  CLA'MMY.  a.   (from   clamm,)    Vi»coiu; 

f"  he  put  in  ;  or,  that  which  strikes  the  hopper  glutinous ;  tenacious;  ropy  (jidditon), 

■promotes  tlie  running  of  the  corn  (Bcu  CLA'MOROUS.  a.  (from  clamour)  Vwi- 

ferous  ;  noisy ;  turbulent ;  loud  (Stdft), 
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'  CLA'MOUR.  «.  (ehmor^  Lot.)  Outcry ;  Tu  Clap,  v,  «.  1.  To  more  nimbly  ivith  m 

Doiae;  exclamation;  vociferation (Ai«^ CA.).  noise  (^Dryden).    2.  To  enter  with' alacrity 

7V>Cla'iioi7B.  o.  a.  To  make  outcries ;  to  and  briskness  upon  any  thing*  (Shakspeare}.  3. 

exclaim ;  to  vociferate  (Shaktpearey  To  strike  the  hands  together  in  appUuse. 

CLAMP,  #.  (c/Jaoip.  Vrendi.)  I.  A  piece  of  Clap.  #.  (from  the  verb.)    1.  A  loud  noise 

wood  joined  to  another,  as  an  addition  of  made  by  sudden  collision  {Swift),    2.  A  sud- 

strength.  2.  A  quantity  of  bricka  (Mortimer),  den  or  unexpected  act  or  motion  (Sici/t).    3. 

See  Bbickmakino.  An  explosion  of  thunder  (ffa^etri//).    4.  An 

To  Clamp,  v,  a,  (from  the  noun.)  Ends  of  act  of  applause  (Addison).    5.  A  venereal  in- 

tables  are  commonly  clamped  (•Vojtoa).  fection.    (SeeUoNORRHosA.)    6.  The  nether 

CLAMPING,  in  joinery,  the  fittinf^  a  piece  part  of  the  beak  of  a  hawk, 

of  board  with  tlie  p^rain  to  another  piece  of  CLA'PPER  «.  (from  dap.)    I.  One  ivho 

board  across  the  grata  claps  with  his  hands.    2.  Toe  tongue  of  a  bell 

CLAN.  9,  (kiaan,  in  the  Highlands,  signi-  (Addison), 

fies children.)   1.  A  family;  a  nce(Miiton).  To  CLAPPEllCLA'W.  v.  a.  (from  elap 

2.  A  body  or  sect  of  persons  (Swift).  and  eiaw.^  To  tongue  beat ;  to  scold. 

The  nations  which  overran  Europe  were  CLARE,  a  town  of  Suflfolk,  having  a  roar* 

originally  divided  into  many  small  tribes ;  and  ket  on  Mondays.     Lat.  52.  12  K.    Lon.  0.  35 

when  they  came  to  parcel  out  the  land  which  E. 

they  bad  con^nerefl,  it  iras  natural  for  every  Clark,  a  town  of  Ireland,  capital  of  m 
chieftain  to  bestow  a  portion,  in  the  first  place,  conntj^  of  the  same  name,  17  miles  N.W.  of 
apon  those  of  his  own  tribe  or  family.  These  Limerick.  Lat  52. 52  N.  Lon.  8.  46  W. 
all  held  their  lands  of  him  ;  and  as  the  safety  Clarb,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  pro- 
of each  individual  depended  on  the  general  vince  of  Munster,  55  miles  in  length,  and  38 
anion,  these  small  societies  clung  together,  and  in  breadth ;  bounded  on  the  B.  and  S.  by  the 
were  distinguished  by  some  coiiinion  appeila*  Shannon,  which  separates  it  from  Tippemry, 
tion,  long  before  the  introduction  of  surnames  Limerick,  and  Kerry ;  on  the  W.  by  the  ocean, 
or  ensigns  armorial.  Thus  clanships  were  and  on  the  N.  by  6alway.  It  contains  two 
formed  ;  and,  in  a  generation  or  two,  that  marke^towns,  and  76  parishes,  and  sends  four 
consanguinity,  which  was  at  first  in  a  great  members  to  parliament, 
measure  imaginary,  was  believed  to  be  real.  Clare  (Nuns  of  St.),  were  foonded  at  As* 
An  artificial  union  was  converted  into  a  natural  aisa  in  Italy,  about  the  year  1212.  I^hese  nous 
one:  men  willingly  followed  a  leader,  whom  observed  the  rule  of  St.  Francis,  and  wore  ha- 
they  regarded  both  as  the  superior  of  their  bits  of  the  same  colour  with  those  of  the  Fran- 
lands  and  the  chief  of  their  blood  ;  and  served  ciscan  friars,  and  hence  were  called  Mino* 
him  not  only  with  the  fidelity  of  vassals,  but  resses ;  and  their  bouse,  without  Aldgate,  the 
theafiertion  of  friends.  Against  such  men  a  Minories,  where  they  were  settled  when  first 
king  contended  with  great  disadvantage;  and  brought  over  into  England,  about  the  3^ear 
that  cold  service,  which  money  pnrcha»es,  or  1293.  They  had  only  three  houses  besides 
aothoritv  extorts,  was  not  an  equal  match  for  this. 

their  ardour  and  xeal.    Robertson's  History  of  CL.\RENCIBUX,  the  second  king  at  arms, 

Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  27,  28.  so  called  from  the  duke  of  Clarence,  to  whom 

CLA'NCULAR.    a.   (danettlarius,  Lat.)  he  first  belonged ;  for  Lionel,  third  son  to  Ed- 
Clandestine;  secret ;  private (Z>eca^  o/'/'iefy).  ward  III.  having  by  his  wife  the  honour  of 

CLANDE'STINE.  a.  (dandestinus^  Lat)  Clare  in  the  county  of  Thomond,  was  after- 
Secret;  bidden  ;  private  {Blaekmore),  wards  declared  Duke  of  Clarence ;  which  dukc- 

CLANDE'STlNELY.  ad.  (from  dandes-  dom  afterwards  escheating  to  Edward  IV.  he 

tine.)  Secretly :  privately  (Swtjft).  made  this  earl  a  king  at  arms.     His  office  is  to 

CLANO.  #.  (dmngor^  Lat.)  A  sharp,  shrill  marshal  and  dispose  of  the  funerals  of  all  the 

noise  (MHion),  lower  nobility,  as  baronets,  knight»,  esquires. 

To  Claho.  9.  A.  (dango^  Lat.)  To  clatter ;  on  the  south  side  of  the  Trent ;  whence  he  is 

to  nake  a  loud  shrill  noise  (Prior).  sometimes  called  surroy,  or  sonth-roy,  in  con* 

CLA'NOOUR.  s,  (dangort  Lat.)  A  loud  tradiHtinction  to  norroy. 

abrill  sound  (Drydem).  CLARENDON  (Constitutions  oQ,  cerUin 


CLA'NGOUS.  a,  (from  dang.)  Making  a  constitutions  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

clang  (Broieii).  A.  D.  1164,  in  a  parliament  held  at  Claren- 

CLANGULE.  In  ornithology.  See  Anar.  don,  near  Salisbury,  whereby  the  king  check- 

CLANK.  «.  (from  dang.)  A  loud,  shrill,  ed  the  power  of  the  pope  and  bis  clergy,  and 

*\im  noitK  (Spectator),  gi^t^tly  narrowed  the  total  exemption  they 

7b  CLAP,  ».  a.  (clappan,  Saxon.^  1.  To  claimed  from  secular  jurisdiction. 

atrike  together  with  a  quick  motion  (./o^).   2.  Clarendon,  the  name  of  a  township  of 

To  add  one  thinr  to  another  (Taylor),   3.  To  America,  near  the  centre  of  Rutland  county, 

do  any  thing  wiUi  a  andden  baaty  motion,  or  Vermont:   also  the  name  of  a  parish  of  Ja- 

unezpectedly   (Prior),     4,  To  celebrate  or  maica,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex;  as  well  as 

praise  bv  dapping  the  hands,   to  applaud  of  the  village  three  miles  east  of  Salisbury, 

(pTfdem),  b.  To  infect  with  a  venereal  poison  mentioned  above. 

(H^ueman).    6.  To  Clap  op.    To  complete  CLARET,  or  Claibbt,  pale  red,  a  nanoe 

•addenly  (Homer).  which  the  Frencb  give  to  such  of  their  red 
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iviiips  as  are  not  of  a  deep  or  high  colour.    See 
Wine. 

The  uorcl  is  a  diniiniuive  of  r/«ir,  hrij^lit, 
transpanMit.  There  are  various  accounts  in 
the  Phil.  Trans,  of  attempts  to  improve  the 
peration  of  tajipincr,  hy  injectinii' the  ahdomen, 
after  tlie  lympfi  is  draxVn  off,  xvith  charet  and 
other  astr[ni;ents.  Ihid.  vol.  xlix.  part  ii.  no. 
()5,  an.  IJofJ. 

Clauet,  C'laretum,  in  the  ancient  phar- 
macy, wiis  a  kind  of  wine  sweetened  with 
snyar,  and  injpreii  riated  with  aromaiics  ;  some- 
times also  called  llippocras,  or  vinum  Hippo- 
craticuin  ;  because  supposed  to  have  been  first 
prescribed  by  Hippocrates. 

CL.VKIC'HORI),  or  Maniciiord,  a  mu- 
sical instrument  in  the  form  of  a  spinnct,  hut 
much  older.  It  has  7^  strini»-s,  and  -19  or  50 
stops,  which  bear  on  live  brid;jes  ;  sume  of  the 
strin^rs  are  in  unison :  it  is  called  also  the  duaib 
spinnet,  on  account  of  the  chords  being"  co- 
vered with  pieces  of  cloth,  which  render  the 
sound  sweeter,  and  deaden  it  that  it  cannot  be 
lieard  at  a  g^reat  distance. 

CLARIFICA'TON.*.  (from  clarify.)  The 
act  of  making  any  thing  clear  from  impurities 
(^Bacou). 

Clarification,  tlie  process  of  clearhig 
or  fining  any  fluid  from  all  heterogeneous 
matter  or  feculence,  and  is  distinguished  from 
filtration  by  the  employment  of  chemical 
means,  whereas  the  latter  is  only  a  mechanical 
operatioji.  Clarification  is  performed  either  by 
lieat,  or  by  the  addition  of  some  substance 
which  will  unite  with,  and  precipitate  or  raise 
to  the  surface,  the  matter  which  renders  the  li- 
quor turbid. 

'I'he  substances  usually  employed  are  white 
of  eirgs,  blood,  and  isinglass  ;  the  two  first  are 
generally  used  for  such  liquors  as  are  clarified 
while  hot ;  the  last  for  such  as  are  clarified  in 
the  cold,  such  as  wines,  &:c.  The  whites  of 
eggs  are  beat  up  into  a  froth,  and  mixed  with 
the  liquor,  when  they  unite  with  the  impure 
matters  that  float  in  it ;  and  on  becoming  hard 
by  the  heat,  they  carry  them  up  to  the  surface 
in  the  form  of  a  scum,  no  longer  dissoluble  in 
the  liquid.  Blood  operates  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  is  used  in  the  refining  of  sugar,  and  in 
purifying  the  brine  from  which  salt  is  made, 
iireat  quantities  of  isinglass  are  used  in  clari- 
fying turbid  wines;  some  throw  into  the  cask 
an  entire  piece,  which  dissolves  by  depees  and 
forms  a  skin  upon  the  surface,  which  at  length 
subsiding,  carries  down  with  it  the  feculent 
matter  floating  in  the  wine;  others  dissolve  the 
isinglass  previously,  and  difluse  it  through  the 
liquor  by  stirring,  or  by  rolling  the  cask.  For 
the  clearing  of  malt  liquors,  particularly  beer, 
there  are  several  methods  ;  such  as  casting  into 
it  a  quantity  of  tixeil  nitre,  or  whites  of  eggs 
made  into  balls  with  a  little  flour  and  isinglass; 
or  by  adding  to  it,  during  the  lime  of  its  fer- 
mentation, a  small  ])oition  of  ardent  spirit. 

C'LAKIFII  ATH»N   OF  QllLLS.       SceQuiLL. 

To  CLA'KI  b'Y.  r.  a.  {rlurificr,  French.)  I. 
To  purity  or  clear  any  liquor  (Bavoti).  2.  To 
brighten  ;  to  illuminate  {South), 


CIIARIGATIO,  in  Roman  antiijuity.  1. 
A  ceremony  that  always  preceded  a  torrnal  de- 
claration of  war.  2.  The  apprehending  a  Dian 
and  holding  him  to  bail. 

CLARIUATIOX,  in  the  law  of  nations, 
denotes  a  clear  call,  or  summons  made  to  an 
enemy,  to  demand  satisfaction  for  some  injury 
received ;  in  defect  whereof  recourse  will  be 
had  to  reprisals. 

C  LA  R 1 N  ET,  a  wind  instrument  of  the  reed 
kind,  the  scale  of  which,  though  it  includes 
every  semitone  within  its  extremes,  is  virtually 
defective.  Its  lowest  note  is  E  below  the  P 
clitT,  from  which  it  is  capable,  in  the  hands  of 
good  solo  performers,  of  ascending  more  than 
three  octaves.  Its  powers  through  this  com- 
pass are  not  every-where  equal ;  the  player, 
therefore,  lias  not  a  free  choice  in  his  keys, 
being  generally  confined  to  those  of  C  and  F, 
which,  indeed,  are  the  only  keys  in  which  the 
clarinet  is  heard  to  advantage.  The  music  for 
tliis  instrument  is  therefore  usually  written  in 
those  keys.  There  are,  however,  B  flat  clari- 
nets, A  clarinets,  I)  clarinets,  B  clarinets,  and 
G  clarinets  ;  thouirh  the  three  latter  are  scarce- 
ly ever  used  in  this  country.  (^Busby^s  Diet.), 

CLARINO,  a  musical  term  for  trumpet. 

CLARION,  a  kind  of  trumpet,  whose  tube 
is  narrower,  and  tone  more  shrill,  than  the 
common  trumpet. 

CLA'RITY.  s.  (rlai-re,  French.)  Bright- 
ness ;  spl  en  clour  {Uniei^li). 

CLARKE  (Samuel),  a  learned  English  di- 
vine. He  was  horn  in  1675,  at  Norwich,  of 
which  city  his  father  was  alderman,  and  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  several  years.  After  going 
through  the  usual  course  of  education  at  the 
free-school  of  Norwich,  he  went  to  Caius  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  applied  to  the  stndy 
of  the  new  philosophy  with  uncommon  suc- 
cess. Rohault's  Physics  was  then  the  text 
book  in  natural  philosophy  at  Cambridge ;  this 
Mr.  Clarke  translated  into  better  Latin,  with 
notes,  agreeable  to  the  new  system,  at  the  agr 
of  22.  He  then  applied  to  theology,  and 
when  he  was  ordained,  became  chaplain  to 
bishop  Moore  of  Norwich,  who  treated  him 
with  i.'  reat  friendship,  and  gave  him  the  rectory 
of  Draycot,  in  Norfolk.  In  1701  he  publish- 
ed his  Paraphrase  of  the  Cospel  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, which  was  aftenvards  extended  to  the 
remaining  (iospels,  the  whole  making  two  vols, 
in  bvo.  In  1701  he  preached  the  Boyle's  lec- 
ture, and  gave  such  satisfaction  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  preach  that  of  the  year  following". 
These  sermons  have  been  printed,  and  are  uni- 
versally admired.  About  this  time,  according 
to  Whiston,  he  embraced  Arianism,  and  it  i» 
observed,  that  he  never  read  the  Athanasian 
creed  but  or.ce,  and  that  was  by  mistake,  when 
it  was  not  appointed.  In  170if>  he  printed  hit 
letter  to  Oodwell  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  a  philosophical  and  learned  discourse. 
This  controversy  lasted  for  some  time.  Tlie 
same  year  appeared  his  translation  of  sir  Isaac 
Newton's  Optics  into  Latin,  for  which  th« 
philosopher  complimented  him  with  5001. 
lie  was  also  at  this  time  presented  to  the  rectory 
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of  St  Beniiel*!,  Panrs  whwf,  London,  and  proof  of  bis  o«rn  piety,  and  of  his  knowled^^r 

app<MBted  chaplain  to  qneen  Anne.     In  1709  in  dirinitVt  and  have  done  so  much  service  to 

be  obtained  the  rectory  of  St.  Jameses,  West-  religion,  as  wouhl  malie  any  other  man,  that 

minster,  and  then  took  his  dej^ree  of  D.  D.  at  was  not  nnder  a  suspicion  of  heresy,  secure  of 

Caabridfe.    In  I7IS  be  published  an  eleg^ant  the  friendship  of  ail  i^ood  churchmen,  espe- 

edition  of  Cesar's  Commentaries,  dedicated  to  ciall}^  tlie  clerg'y.    And  to  all  this  piety  and 

the  dnke  of  Marlborough.    This  year  came  learning  was  joined  a  temper  happy  beyond 

oat  his  celebrated  book,  entitled,  The  Scrip*  expression ;  a  sweet,  easy,  modest,  obliging' 

tare  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  was  not  benaviour  adorned  all  his  actions;  and  neither 

only  written  against  by  nomerons  writers,  but  passion,  vanity,  insolence,  or  ostentation,  ap« 

complained  of l>y  the  lower  house  of  convoca-  peared  either  m  wliat  he  jaid  or  wrote.    This 

tkm.     The  sooond  edition  aopeared  in  1719,  is  the  learning,  this  the  temper  of  the  man, 

mnch  amended  and  enlarged.     In  1715,  and  whose  study  oftbe  Scriptures  has  betrayed  him 

the  lollowing  jrear,  he  had  a  dispate  with  Leib-  into  a  suspicion  of  some  heretical  opinions." 

niti,  on  the  principles  of  natnral  philosophy  Bishop  Hoadley  too,  having  remarked  how 

and  religion :  this  was  conducted  with  great  great  the  doctor  was  in  all  branches  of  learning, 

ability  on  both  sides;  and  is  generally  acknow-  adds,  '*  if  in  any  one  of  these  he  had  excelled 

ledged  to  be  the  most  acute  meuphysical  con-  only  so  much  as  he  did  in  all,  he  would  have 

troversy  that  ever  was  conducted.  In  1 7 1 7«  he  been  justly  entitled  to  the  character  of  a  great 

printed  remarks  npon  Collins*s  Philosophical  man;  but  there  is  something  so  very  extraor- 

Enqniry  concerning  Human  Liberty.    About  dinary,  that  the  same  person  shonld  excel  not 

a  year  afterwards  the  doctor  ventured  to  make  only  in  those  parts  of  knowledge  which  reouiro 

an  innovation  in  the  doxology  in  the  singing  the  strongest  judgment,  but  in  those  whicli  re* 

Fisalaw;  as,  quire  the  greatest  memory  too.    So  that,  in  a 

To  God,  ikromgk  Christ,  his  only  son,  very  high  degree,  divinity  and  mathematics 

Immortal  glory  be,  &c.  experimental  philosophy  and  classical  learning. 

And,  metaphysics  and  critical  skill,  were  united  in 

To  Ood,  ikramgh  Christ,  his  son,  our  Lord,  Dr.  Clarke.** 

All  glory  be  therefore,  &c.  Clarkb  (SamuelV  D.  D.  a  preacher  and 
This  attempt  to  Arianize  the  church  gave  such  writer  of  considerable  note  in  the  reign  of 
oftnce  to  nishop  Robinson,  of  London,  that  Charles  II.  was,  during  the  interregnum,  and 
he  sent  Bcircnlar  letter  to  bis  clergy,  warning  at  the  time  of  the  ejection,  minister  of  St. 
them  in  solemn  terms  against  the  use  of  these  Bennet  Fink  in  London.    In  November  1660, 
forms.    This  occasioned  a  number  of  pamph-  he,  in  the  name  of  the  presbvterian  ministers, 
leu  to  be  written  on  the  subject  pro  and  con.  presented  an  address  of  thanks  to  the  king  for 
At  this  time  he  was  presented  to  tne  mastership  nis  declaration  of  liberty  of  conscience.     He 
of  Wigston*s  hospital,  in  Leicester.    In  1724,  was  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Savoy; 
he  published  seventeen  sermons,  preached  on  and  behaved  on  that  occasion  with  |^at  pru* 
several  occasions.    In  1727  he  was  offered  the  dence  and  moderation.  He  sometimes  attended 
place  of  master  of  the  mint,  vacant  by  the  death  the  church  as  a  bearer  and  communicant ;  and 
of  sir  Isaac  Newton«  but  he  refused  it.     In  was  much  esteemed  by  all  that  knew  him  for 
1729  be  published  the  first  twelve  books  of  his  great  probity  and  industry.    The  most  va- 
HoDier*s  Iliad,  with  a  Latin  version  and  anno*  luable  of  his  numerous  works  are  said  to  be  his 
Utions.   The  remaining  books  were  published  Lives  of  the  Puritan  Divines  and  other  persons 
by  his  son  in  1732.  This  great  man,  who  had  of  note,  twenty-two  of  which  are  printed  in  his 
enjoyed  a  uniform  state  of  health,  was  seized  Martvrology ;  the  rest  are  in  his  Lives  of  sun« 
with  a  pain  in  bis  side,  Sunday,  May  11, 1 729,  dry  Bminent  Persons  in  this  latter  Age,  folio ; 
as  be  was  going  to  preach  before  the  iud  j^es  at  and  in  his  marrow  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  in 
Ser)eant*s-inn,  and  rendered  incapable  of  dis«  folio  and  quarto.    He  died  in  1680. 
charring  the  duty.  He  was  carried  home,  and        Clarke  (Samuel),  the  son  of  the  former, 
medical  aid  proving  vain,  he  died  on  the  Sa-  was  fellow  of  Pembroke-hall,  in  Cambridge ; 
tarday  following.    The  same  year  appeared  but  was  elected  from  his  fellowship  for  refusing 
his  Exposition  of  the  Church  Catechism,  and  to  take  the  engagements,  as  he  was  also  after- 
tea  volames  of  hia  sermons.  wards  from  his  rectory  of  (irendon  in  Buck« 
As  to  the  character  of  Dr.  Clarke,  he  is  re-  inghiimshire.    He  applied  himself  early  to  the 
presented  as  poasessing  one  of  the  best  disposi-  study  uf  the  Scriptures ;  and  his  annotations  on 
tions  in  the  world,  remarkably  humane  and  the  Bible,  printed  together  with  the  sacred 
tender, free  and  easy  in  his  conversation,  cheer-  text,  is  highly  commended  by  Dr.  Owen,  Mr. 
fill  and  even  playful  in  his  manner.    Bishop  Baxter,  and  Dr.  Calamy.    He  died  in  1701, 
Hare  says  of  him,  **  He  was  a  man  who  had  all  aged  seventy-five. 

the  good  qualities  that  coold  meet  together  to        CLARO  OBSCUKO,  or  Clair-obscurb, 

recommend  bim.    He  was  possessed  of  all  the  in  painting,  the  art  of  distributing  to  advantage 

pvts  of  learning  that  are  valuable  in  a  clergy*  the  light  and  sliadow  of  a  piece,  both  with  re- 

man,  in  a  degree  that  few  possess  anv  single  spect  to  the  easing  of  the  eye,  and  the  effect  of 

one.  He  has  joined  to  a  good  skill  in  the  three  the  whole  piece.    See  Painting.  - 
learned  langm^es,  a  great  compass  of  the  best        Claro    obbcuro,    or    Chiaro-bcuro,   ib 

ahilosophy  andmatbematics,  aa  appears  by  hia  also  used  to  signify  a  design  consisting  only  of 

Lttin  wonu;  and  Ub  EngliBk  ones  are  such  a  two  colours,  most  usaally  nlack  and  white,  but 
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sometimes  black  and  yellow ;  or  it  is  a  dcsi^^n  or  genera.  In  our  botanical,  as  well  as  in  some 

wa:)h(Hl  only  with  one  colour,  the  shadows  other  systems,  classes  are  either  natural  or  ar* 

being  of  a  dusky  brown,  and  the  lights  height-  tificial.     Natural  classes  are  such  as  contun 

ened  up  by  white.  The  word  is  also  applied  to  genera  which  are  evidently  related  toeach other: 

printK  uf  two  colours  taken  off  at  twice,  where-  as  umbellate,  verticillate,  siliquose,  legamioose 

of  there  are  volumes  in  the  cabinets  of  those  plants,  the  compound  flowers,  and  grasses, 

who  are  curious  in  prints.  Artificial  classes  are  merely  succedaneams 

CLAKUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  to  natural  ones,  which  we  are  obliged  to  adopt 

Ionia,  famous  for  an  orucle  of  Apollo,  built  hy  for  want  of  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  trae 

Manto,  daughter  of  Tiresias,  who  tied  from  characters  of  plants,  and  their  relations  to  each 

Thebes,  after  it  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Epi-  other. 

goni.     IShe  wub  so  afflicted  with  her  niisfor-  Natural  classes  have   been   attempted  Ky 

tunes,  that  a  lake  was  formed  with  her  tears,  Royen,  Haller,  Linneus,  Jussieo,  and  others, 

where  she  first  founded  the  oracle.  Apollo  Was  Linn^us's  artificial  system  or  general  arrange- 

from  thence  surnamed  Clarius  (Strabo,  Ovid,  mentof  vegetables  has  twenty-four  classes, oe- 

&c.) — An  island  of  the  iEgean  sea,  between  sides  the  palms,  &c.  in  a  twenty-fifth.     These 

Tenedos  and  Scios.  are  founiied  principally  on  the  number,  sitoa- 

CLARY.  In  botany.   See  Salvia.  tion,  and  proportion  of  the  stamens;  and  se« 

Clart  (Pyrenaean.)    See  Horminum.  veral  of  them  are  natural. 

Clary-water,  a  water  composed  of  brandy,  For  class  and  classification  in  botany,  soo> 

sugar,  clary-flowers,  and  cinnamon,  in  which  logy,  medicine,  &c.  see  Botany,  Zooloat, 

a  little  ambergris  is  dissolved.     It  is  also  pre-  Medicine,  &c. 

pared  with  brandy,  juice  of  cherries,  straw-  CLASSIC,  or  Classical,  an  epithet  chiefly 

berries  and  gooseberries,  cloves,  white  pepper,  applied  to  authors  read  in  the  classes  at  schools, 

and  coriander-seeds ;   the  whole  of  which  are  'I  his  term  seems  to  owe  its  origin  to  Tullios 

infused,  sweetened,  and  strained.    This  medi*  Servius,  who,  in  order  to  make  an  estimate  of 

cated  water  is  said  to  assist  digestion,  and  to  be  every  person*s  estate,  divided  the  Roman  peo> 

an  excellent  cardiac;  but  we  iiavc  reason  to  ap-  pie  into  six  bands,  which  he  called  classrs. 

prebend  that  it  is,  like  all  other  cordials,  calcu-  The  estate  of  the  first  class  was  not  to  be  ander 

latcd  to  increase  the  catalogue  of  tipplers,  ra-  2001.  and  these,  by  way  of  eminence,  were 

ther  than  to  promote  the  purposes  of  health.  cajled  class-ci,  classics:  lienoe  authors  of  the 

To  CLA.SH.  V,  n,  (klatsen^  Dutch.)    I.  To  first  rank  came  to  be  called  classics,  all  tlie  rest 

make  a  noise  by  mutual  collision  (^Denhatn).  being  said  tO  be  infra  classem:  thus  Aristotle 

2.  To  act  with  opposite  power,  or  contrary  di-  is  a  classic  author  in  philosophy:  Aquinas  in 

rection  (^South'),    'd.  To  contradict ;  to  oppose  school  divinity,  &c. 

(^Spectator),  CLASSICUM   was  the  alarm  for   battle. 

To  Clash,  v.  a.  To  strike  one  thing  against  given  by  the  Roman  generals;  and  sounded  by 

another,  so  as  to  produce  a  noise  (^Dryden),  trumpets  and  other  martial  music  throughout 

Clash,  s.  1.  A  noisy  collision  of  two  bo-  the  army. 

dies  (^Denharn).  2.  Opposition;  contradiction  CLASSIFICATION,  in  a  general  sense, 

(Jitter bury),  denotes  the  arrangements  or  assortment  of  va- 

CLASK  8,  (clespe,  Dutch.)     1 .  A  hook  to  rious  objects  into  those  several  classes,  denoted 

hold  any  thing  close  (^Addison).     2.  An  em-  by  appellatives,  which,  in  the  schools,  are 

brace  (khakitpeare),  called  genera  and  species. 

To  Clasp,  v,  a,  (from  the  noun.)    1.  To  CLA'SSIS.  *.  (Latin.)  Order ;  sort;  body, 

shut  with  a  clusp  (Hooker),    2.  To  catch  and  CLATHRI,  in  antiquity,  bars  of  wood  or 

hold  by  twining  {Mtiton),    3.  To  enclose  be-  iron,  used  in  securing  doors  and  windoirs. 

tween  the  hands  (^Bacon\     4.  'i'o  embrace  There  was  a  goddess  called  Clathra,  that  pct- 

(Smith),     5.  To  enclose  (Shakgpeare).  sided  over  the  clathri. 

CLA'SPER.  *.  (from  c/tf*;?.)   1  he  tendril  or  CLATHRL'S.  In  botany,  a  genns  of  the 

thread  of  a  creeping  plant  (^tiuy).  class  cryptogamia,  order  fungi :  fungus  roaod« 

CliASPING,  stem-clasping,  embracing  leaf  ish,  cancelled  with  fleshy  branches  interwovea 

(folium  athplcjcicanle.)  Surrounding  the  stem  with  each  other      One  species  only, 

at  the  base.  To  CLA'TTRR.  v.  fi.  (clatyianse,  a  rattle, 

CLA'SPKNIFE.  #.  A  knife  which  folds  Saxon.)   I.  To  make  a  noise  by  knocking  two 

into  the  handle.  sonorous  bodies  frequently  together  (Drydm). 

CLA.SS.  #.  (from  classis,  Latin.)  1.  A  rank  2.  To  utter  a  noise  by  being  struck  together, 

or  order  of  persons  (Drydcn).  i.\  A  iiuinber  of  3.  To  talk  fast  and  idly  (Decay  of  Piety), 

boys  learning  the  same  lesson  at  the  school  jTo  Cla^tter.  v.  a.  1 .  To  strike  any  thisf 

(ff'atts).  3.  A  set  of  beings  or  things  (^ddi*  so  as  to  make  it  sound  and  rattle  (Miiton),  £ 

son).  To  dispute,  jar,  or  clamour  (Martini. 

To  Class,  v.  a.  To  range  according  to  some  Cla'tter.  *.  (from  the  verb.)  1.  A  rattliog 

stated  method  of  distribution  (jirbuthnot).  noise  made  by  the  frequent  collision  of  sonor- 

Class,  in  systematic  arrangement,  the  pri-  ous  bodies  (Swift).     2.  Any  tumultuous  and 

mary  division  of  the  suinect  to  be  treated  of,  or  confused  noise  (Ben  Jonson). 

systematized ;  an  assemblagi*  of  orders  or  ge-  CLAVA.     In  zoology,  a  genus  of  the  class 

iiera,  in  which  some  common  murk  is  so  pecu-  vermes,  order  mollusca.     Body  deshy,  gree^^- 

"it  it  ditlVrs  entirely  from  all  other  orders  i  ious,  clavatc,  and  fi.\ed  by  a  round  peduncle, * 
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tpertaniiii|rl9  and  rertical.  Ont  tpeciei  oDlTt  to  paint  them  for  him  i  of  wUch  number  weve 

c  panlytica,  witha  irhitiah,  petlucid  pednncie,  Coartois  and  Philippo  Laura.  Hit  pictures  are 

opakered  club  or  headland  covered  with  pel-  now  very  rare,  espMscially  such  as  are  unda- 

lacid  conic  erect  spines.    Inhabits  the  Baltie  maged ;  and  those  are  at  this  time  so  valued, 

on  8ea-weeds«  shell-fishes,  and  floating  timber ;  that  no  price,  however  great,  is  thought  to  be 

like  the  hydra  it  possesses  the  power  of  dilating  superior  to  their  merit.  In  order  to  avoid  a  re* 

and  contracting  the  mouth.  petition  of  the  same  subject,  and  also  to  detect 

CLAVARlA.     Chib-top.      In  botany,  a  such  copies  of  his  works  as  might  be  injurious 
(jfenuaof  the  class  cryptoffamia,  order  fon^i : '  to  his  fame,  by  being  sold  for  originals,  it  was 

faugas  oblong,  simple  or  oranched ;  seeds  dis-  his  custom  to  draw  C  in  a  paper-book  prepared 

perMd  over  the  whole  surface,  or  collected  in  for  this  purpose)  the  designs  of  all  those  pictures 

tubercles  opening  at  top.    Thirty-seven  spe-  which  were  transmitted  to  diffisrent  countries  ( 

cies;  of  which  some  are  simple,  and  others,  and  on  the  back  of  the  drawings,  he  wrote  the 

tboat  a  third  part,  branched.    The  chief  are,  name  of  the  person  who  had  been  the  pur* 

1.  C.  tremotades,  or  oak-leather  club-top,  chaser.    That  book,  which  he  entitled  Libra 

exactly  resembling  tanned  leather,  onlr  that  it  di  Verita,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  duke 

b  thinner  and  softer.  It  is  commonly  found  in  of  Devonshire. 

the  deftf  and  hollows  of  old  oaks ;  but  some-  Clauds  (John),  a  French  protestant  mU 

times  in  clefts  of  the  ash.  In  Ireland  it  is  used  nister.    He  was  born  in  the  province  of  An* 

to  dress  ulcers  with,  and  in  Virginia  to  spread  genois,  in  1619,  and  was  ordained  at  Montaa* 

plasters  upon.  ban  in  1645.     He  soon  rendered  himself  fo- 

3.  C.  militaris ;  clavate,  entire ;  with  a  scaly  mous  by  his  treatise  on  the  eucharist,  which 

head,  whence  its  specific  name.      This  and  occasioned  a  controversy  between  him,  the  gen* 

two  or  three  other  species  grow  only  on  .the  tlemen  of  the  port  royal,  Amauld,  and  other 

bead  of  dead  insects  in  the  nympba  state.  learned  men.    He  was  suspended  from  praach- 

All  the  species  of  this  order  have  by  some  na-  ing  by  order  of  the  court,  and  at  length  be  was 

taralists  been  referred  to  the  animal  kingdom,  obliged  to  quit  the  kingdom.    He  chose  Hot* 

and  arranged  in  the  zoophytic  order  of  the  class  land  for  his  asylum,  where  he  obtained  a  pen* 

Ti^rmes,  chiefly  because  of  their  emitting  am-  sion  from  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  preached 

moBia  when  burnt ;  and  also  because  it  is  said  frequently  at  the  Hague.    He  died  in   16b7. 

that  a  visible  spontaneous  motion  has  been  de-  He  hmd  a  son  called  Isaac,  who  became  mU 

tected  about  the  summits  of  their  tubercles,  nister  of  the  Walloon  church  at  the  Hague, 

Yet  sQch  motion  has  not  been  observed  by  other  and  died  in  1693.    John  Claude's  Treatise  on 

aatoralists  who  have  carefully  watched  for  it,  the  Composition  of  a  Sermon  has  been  trans* 

and  most  of  the  fungi  offer  in  combustion  some  lated  into  English  by  the  late  Mr.  Robinson  ; 

decree  of  animoniacal  fetor.  and  publishecT  with  curious  notes.    The  same 

CLAVARIUM,  an  allowance  made  to  the  translation  without  the  notes  has  also  been 

ancient  Roman  soldiers,  to  furnish  nails  for  published  by  Mr.  Simeon,  with  the  addition  of 

their  shoes.  several  skeletons  of  sermons. 

CLA'VATBD. a. (c/aea/«#,LaL) Knobbed;  Claude  (St.),  a  city  of  Prance,  in  the 

set  with  knobs  {Woodward).  department  of  Jura,  with  a  bishop's  see.     It  it 

CLAUDE,  of  Lorraine,  a  famous  painter,  seated  between  three  high  mountains,  on  the 

bom  in  1600,  and  put  apprentice  to  a  pastry-  river  Lison,  and  otves  its  origin  to  a  verv  oele- 

cook.    After  serving  out  bis  time  he  went  to  brated  abbev,  built  in  425,  in  this  then  barren 

Rome,  and  became  labourer  to  a  painter,  who  and  uninhabited  country.      Lat  46.  24  N, 

taught  him  aome  principles  of  his  art.  He  soon  Lon.  6.  18  E. 

proved  an  admirable  landscape  painter,  and  CLAUDENDA  CURIA.    See  Curia. 
painted  in  fresco,  as  well  as  in  oil.  He  died  at  CLA'UDENT.  a.  (ciaudems^  Lat)  Shut- 
Home  in  1682.  tinff ;  enclosing ;  confining. 

With  regard  to  his  landscapes,  it  has  been  CLAUDIA,  a  patrician  family  at  Roroet 

remarked  that  his  skies  are  warm  and  full  of  descended  froni  Clansus,akingof  the  Sabines. 

lastre,  and  every  object  is  properly  illumined.  It  nve  birth  to  many  illustrious  patriots. 

Hit  distances  are  aihnirable,  and  in  every  part  Claudia,  a  name  common  to  several  Ro* 

a  delightful  union  and  harmony  not  oniv  ex*  man  ladies,  the  most  celebrated  of  whom  are 

cite  our  applause  but  our  admiration.    His  in*  the  following: — 1.  A  vestal  virgin  accused  of 

vention  is  pleasing,  his  colouring  delicate,  and  incontinence.     To  shew  her  innocence,  she 

his  tints  have  such  an  agreeable  sweetness  and  offered  to  remove  a  ship  which  had  brought  the 

variety,  as  have  been  but  imperfectly  imitated  ima^e  of  Vesta  to  Rome,  and  had  stuck  in  one 

by  the  best  subsequent  artists,  but  were  never  of  the  shallow  places  of  the  river.    This  had 

eqaalled.     He  frequently  gave  an  uncommon  already  bafiled  the  efforts  of  a  number  of  men ; 

tenderness  to  his  finuhed  trees  by  glazi ng ;  and  and  Claudia,after  addressing  her  pravers  to  the 

in  his  large  compositions,  whicb  he  painted  in  goddess,  untied  her  girdle,  and  with  it  easily 

fresco,  he  was  so  exact  that  the  dhtinct  species  dragged  after  her  tlie  ship  to  shore,  and  by  th w 

of  everjT  tree  might  readily  be  distiniruisbed.  action  was  honourably  acquitted. — 2.  A  step* 

At  to  his  figures,  if  he  painted  them  himself,  daughter  of  M.  Antony,  whom  Augustus  mar* 

they  are  very  indifferent ;  and  he  was  so  con-  ried,  but  dismissed  undefiled,  on  account  of  a 

wious  of  bis  deficiency  in  this  respect,  that  he  sudden  quarrel  with  Fulvia.   (Suet,  in  •^ti^.) 

a^oally  engaged  other  artists  who  were  eminent  —3.  Pulcra,  a  cousin  of  Agrippina,  accused  of 
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adultery  and  criminal  designs  against  Tiberias.  Scythians,  and  Hemli,  and  killed  no  less  tlian 

She  was  condemned.  300,000  in  a  battle ;  and  after  a  reign  of  about 

Claudia  lex,  db  comitiis,  was  enacted  two  years,  died  of  the  plague  in  PannoDia. 

by  M.  CI.  Marcelltts  in  the  year  of  Rome  702.  The  excellence  of  bis  character  is  well  knows 

It  ordained,  that  at  public  elections  of  magis-  by  these  words  of  the  senate,  addressed  to  him : 

trates,  no  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  votes  '*  Claudi  Aaguste,  tu  frater,  tn  pater,  tu  ami- 

of  snch  as  were  absent.    Another,  de  usura,  cus,  tu  bonus  senator,  tu  vera  prtnceps." — 

which  forbad  people  to  lend  money  to  minors  3.  Nero,  a  consul  with  Liv.  Salinator,  who  Hf- 

on  condition  of  payment,  after  the  decease  of  feated  and  killed  Asdrubal,  near  the  river  Me- 

their  parents.     Another,  de  nes^otiatione,  by  taurum,  as  he  was  passing  from  Spain  into 

Q.  Claudius  the  tribune,  535.    It  forbad  any  Ital3r,  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  bis  brother 

senator  or  father  of  a  senator  to  have  any  ves*  Annibal.    (^Livy), 

sel  containing  above  300  amphorae,  for  fear  of  CLAVE,  the  preterit  of  cleave, 

their    engaging    themselves    in    commercial  CLAVECIN.    (Fr.)    In   music,    a  harpsl- 

schemes.    The  same  law  also  forbad  the  same  chord, 

thing  to  the  scribes  and  the  attendante  of  the  CLA'VELLATED.    a.    (chnelimtms^   low 

queestors,  as  it  was  naturally  supposed  that  Lat.)    Made  with  burnt  tartar.    A  chenical 

people  who  had  any  commercial  connections  term. 

could  not  be  faithful  to  their  trust,  nor  promote  CLA'VER.  #.  (clsepii,  Saxon.)  Clover, 

the  interest  of  tlie  state^    Another,  576,  to  CLAVICHORD,  the  clavier  of  the  Ger- 

permit  the  allies  to  return  to  their  respective  mans,  a  musical  stringed  instrument,  if  not  ia- 

cities,  after  their  names  were  inrolled.  (Liv.  vented,  greatly  improTed  by  the  oelebntfd 

41.  c  9^.    Another  to  take  away  the  freedom  Ealer.     ft  is  indeed  an  instrument  of  feeble 

of  the  city  of  Rome  from  the  colonists  which  sound  ;  but  is  well  fitted  for  giying  every  ao 

Ctesar  had  carried  to  Novicomum.  mentary  gradation  of  strength  by  the  pressaie 

CLAUDI  ANUS,  a  celebrated  poet  in  the  ofthennger.     It  is  theretore  a  good  instnu 

age  of  Honorius  and  Arcadius,  who  seems  to  ment  for  forming  the  musical  taste  by  charo- 

possess  all  the  majesty  of  Virgil.    Scaligerob-  her  practice,  ana  was  much  used  by  eomposi. 

serves,  that  he  has  supplied  the  poverty  of  his  tors  in  their  stadies.     It  is  also  an  ingenioat, 

matter  by  the  purity  of  nis  language,  the  hap-  though  seemingly  an  obvious  and  simple  con- 

piness  oY  his  expressions,  and  the  melody  of  trivance,  and  is  capable  of.  much  more  forre, 

nis  numbers.    As  be  was  the  favourite  of  Sti-  and  even  brilliancy  of  soand,  than  has  gene- 

licho,  he  retired  when  his  patron  was  dis-  rally  been  given  to  it. 

graced,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  retire-  The  construction  is  shortly  this.    The  inner 

ment  and  learned  ease.    His  poems  on  Rafinus  end  of  the  key  is  furnished  with  an  upright 

and  Eutropius  seem  to  be  the  best  of  his  com-  piece,  which  terminates  in  an  edge  of  brass, 

positions.     Among  the  varioas  editions    of  somewhat  like  the  end  of  a   narrow^  blent 

Ulaudian,  those  by  Gesner,  at  Leipzig,  in  1759,  chisel,  whose  line  of  direction  is  athwart  the 

two  vols.  8vo.,  and  by  Burman,  at  Amsterdam,  strings.     When  the  key  is  pressed  down,  this 

in  17^*  4to.,  are  the  most  esteemed.  edge  strikes  the  string,  and  forces  it  oat  of  the 

To  CLA'UDICATE.  e.  n.  (claudico^lai,)  straight  line  in  which  it  is  stretched  between 

To  halt ;  to  limp.  its  pins.     Thus  the  string  is  shaken  or  jogge<i 

CLAUDlCA'TION.t.  The  habit  of  halting,  into  vibration,  in  the  same  manner  os  we  ob- 

CLAUDIUS.    This  name  is  common  to  serve  a  tight  rope  set  a  vibrating  by  a  sodden 

many  illustrious  Romans,  emperors,  consuls,  jerk  given  to  any  part  of  it.    1  he  string,  thus 

generals,  censors,  praetors,  &c.  &c.  the  most  agitated,  ^ives  a  sound,  which  will  cootinne 

conspicuous  of  whom  are  the  following :—  for  some  little  time,  if  the  key  be  held  down. 

Claudius  I.  (Tiber.  Drusus  Nero)  son  of  Dru-  As  the  tone  depends  on  the  length  of  the  ri- 

sus,  Livia*s  second  son,  succeeded  as  emperor  brating  string,  as  well  as  on  its  tension,  it  ii 

of  Rome,  after  the  murder  of  CaRgala.     He  of  importance  that  the  stroke  be  made  on  the 

made  himself  popular  for  a  while,  by  taking  precise  point  of  the  strinjr  which  terminates  the 

particular  care  of  the  city^and  by  adorning  and  proper  length.     The  string ^does  not  give  the 

neantifying  it  with  buildings.  He  passed  over  note  corresponding  to  its  whole  length,  hot 

into  Britain,  and  obtained  a  triumph  for  victo-  that  which  is  produced  by  the  part  oetveen 

ries  which  bis  generals  had  obtained,  and  suf-  the  edge  and  the  pin.     And  because  the  parts 

fered  himself  to  be  governed  by  favourites,  of  the  string  on  each  side  of  the  edge  aie 

whose  licentiousness  and  avarice  plundered  the  equally  thrown  into  vibration,  the  shorter  por- 

state,  and  distracted  the  provinces.     He  mar-  tion  of  it  must  be  wrapped  up  in  a  list  of  cloth, 

ried  four  wives,  one  of  whom,  called  Messalina,  to  prevent  it  from  distuibing  the  ear  by  its  so- 

he  put  to  death  on  account  of  her  lust  and  de-  norous  vibrations.    This,  however,  greatly  di- 

bauchery.   He  was  at  last  poisoned  by  another  minishes  the  sweetness  of  the  souna  given  by 

called  Agrippina,  who  wished  to  raise  her  son  the  other  part. 

Nero  to  the  throne.     He  died  in  the  sixty-  The  clavichord  gives  a  fretful  waspish  kind 

third  year  of  his  age,  October  13,  A.  D.  54,  of  sound,  not  at  all  suited  to  tender  expressioo, 

after  a  reign  of  thirteen  years.    He  was  sue-  If  the  bridge  (for  the  end  of  the  key  is  really  a 

ceeded  by  Nero.    (Tactt.  &c.) — ^The  second  bridge  dnrin|^  the  sound)  were  placed  at  an 

emperor  of  that  name  was  a  Dalmatian,  who  exact  third  ot  the  length  of  the  string,  ami  if 

^Menus.  He  conquered  the  Goths,  both  parts  were  free,  and  if  the  stroke  be  uf  a 
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praiper  strength,  th«  ttffiig  would  a<miid  \t»  and  yet  was  capable  of  Mng  phred  toft 
twelfth  with  rreat  sweetness,  and  with  mnch  enough  for  an  accorapsniment  to  the  most 
more  force  ana  brilliancy  than  it  does  bj  the  delicate  female  Toire.  The  inventor  has,  we 
pmeat  oonstroction,  and  the  clarichord  would  beliere,  an  instrument  of  this  kind  now  exhi* 
be  B  charming  instrument  for  a  lesson  and  for  biting  at  his  repository  in  Titchfield-street  A 
prirate  study.  We  say  this  from  experience  niore  detailed  account  of  the  inrention  may 
of  the  power  of  one  constructed  under  the  di«  be  seen  in  Nos.  3.  and  4.  of  the  Retrospect, 
recdon  of  Buler,  who  was  also  an  excellent  CLAVICYTHERUBf,  the  clarichord. 
judge  of  music  and  musical  composition.  The  OLAVIUS  (Christopher^  a  German  Jo- 
tones  of  tbe  upper  part  of  that  instrument  had  suit  bom  at  Bamberg,  excelled  in  the  know- 
a  sort  of  pipe  or  Tocal  sound,  and  were  supe^  ledge  of  mathematics,  and  was  one  of  the  chief 
rior  ID  clearness  and  sweetness  to  any  stringed  persons  employed  to  rectify  the  kalendar ;  the 
instrument  we  ever  heard.  But  as  this  con«  defence  of  which  he  also  undertook  against 
itraction  reqiured  every  string  to  be  one  half  those  who  censured  it,  especially  Scanner.  He 
longer  than  a  harpsichord  wire  of  the  same  died  at  Rome  in  16 12,  aged  7&,  His  works 
pitoif  and  aa  this  would  have  made  the  Instru*  have  been  printed  in  five  volumes  folio :  the 
ment  of  a  most  inconvenient  sise,  the  basses  princiral  of  which  is  his  Commentary  on  Ea« 
were  made  shorter,  by  placing  the  bridge  at  did *s  Elements. 

0De«xth  of  the  length,  and  loading  the  shorter  CLAVUS,  a  purple  band,  or  ornament  upon 

portion  of  the  string  with  wire  twisted  round  tiie  robes  of  the  Roman  senators  and  knights* 

It    But  although  this  was  executed  by  a  most  Clavcs  anna  lbs,  in  antiquity,  the  Ro» 

dexterous  artist  the  tones  were  far  inferior  to  man  register  of  time ;  which  was  kept  by 

thott  of  the  trebles,  and  the  instrument  was  means  of  nails  fixed  into  walls  or  wainscots, 

like  the  junction  of  a  very  fine  one  and  a  very  There  was  an  ancient  law,  ordainluf  the  chief 

M  one,  and  made  but  hobbling  music.    This  praetor  to  fix  a  nail  every  year  on  ue  Ides  of 

was  probably  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  September ;  it  was  driven  into  the  right  side  of 

connecting  the  metal  wire  and  its  covering  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Opt.    Max.    towards 

with  sufficient  closeness  and  soliditv.     An  up-  Minerva  s  temple. 

ri|^bt  clavichord,  where  the  length  would  be  ^   Clavus,  (c/aim#,   a  nail).    A  fixed  pain 

no  inconvenience,  would  be  indeed  a  capital  in  the  forehead,  which  may  be  covered  by 

instrument  for  musical  study.    It  is  worthy  of  one*s  thumb,  giving  a  sensation  like  as  if  a  nau 

remark,  that   Euler  tried  other  divisions  of  were  driven  into  tiie  part.    When  connected 

the  string  by  the  bridjre.  ^  When  it  is  struck  with  hysterics,  it  is  called  thmuM  hystericus. 

precisely  in  the  middle,  it  should  sound  its  This  term  is  also  applied  to  corns,  mm  their 

octave;  when  it  is  struck  at  one-fourth,  it  resemblance  to  the  head  of  a  nail, 

should  give  the  double  octave,  &e.    But  the  CLAUSE.    $.    ielausula^    Latin.)    I.  A 

maker  found  that  these  divisions  gave  very  in*  sentence ;  a  single  part  of  a  discourse ;  a  sub* 

different  and  even  uncertain  tones ;  sometimes  division  of  a  larger  sentence  (Hookery*    2. 

not  sound  log  at  all,  and  sometimes  sounding  An  article,  or  particular  stipulation, 

beantifolly.     (Sup.  En.  Brit)  CLA'USTRAL.  a.  (from  clmuitrum^  L»> 

CLAVICLE,  in  botany.    See  Tindrii..  tin^    Relating  to  a  cloister  (A^ije), 

Claviglb,  in  anatomy,    (filavicula^  dim.  CLA'USURB.  $/Q:lau9ura^  Latin.)  Coi^ 

of  c/ovft  .•  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  finement  (GeddesX 

key.)    Collar-bone.    A  bone  shaped  like  tlie  CLAU'THMUS.  (n\mxAft9t^  from  xXa«,  to 

letter/,  situated  obliquely  upon  the  upper  part  weep.)     In  medicine,  weeping,  frequent  shed- 

of  the  chest,  and  connecting  the  scapula  and  ding  of  tears,  as  a  concomitant  of  certain  dis- 

homerus  to  the  thorax.  eases. 

CLAVIOLE,    a    musical    instrument  in-  CLAW,  s,  (cla^an,  Saxon.^     1.  The  foot 

vented  by  a  Mr.  J.  I.  Hawkins,  formerlv  of  of  a  beast  or  bird,  armed  with  sharp  mdls 

New  York,  but  now  of  Titchfield-street,  Lou*  (^Spenser,  Oarth),    2.  A  hand,  in  contempt. 

d<m.    This  instrument  may  be  played  on  with  To  Claw.  t^.  a,  (cla^an,  Saxon.)     1.    To 

finger-keys,   like  a  piano-forte,  and  compre-  tear  with  nails  or  claws  (Shakipeare),    2.  To 

bends  all  instruments  of  the  viol  kind  from  tear  or  scratoh  in  general  (^ti at^msl.    3.  To 

the  violin  to  the  double-bass.    The  strings  of  scratch  or  tickle  fShakipemre),    4.  Td  Claw 

this  instrument  are  rut-strings  and  rendered  off,    To  scold  (^I? Estrange), 

waler-proof;  and  Mr.  H.  has  contrived  an  CLA'WBACK.t.  A  flatterer;  a  wheedler. 

cqaifilent  to  the  common  bow,  possessing  the  CLA'WED.  a.  (from  claw.)    Furnished  or 

faenlty  of  rotation.     Horse-hair  is  applied  to  a  armed  with  claws  (Grew\ 

wheel  so  as  to  possess  all  the  elasticitv  of  the  vio-  CLAY.  #.  (c/iat,  Welsh.)     Unctooos  and 

lin-bow.  He  has  contrived  a  circular  bow,  where  tenacious  earth.  See  Ar oi  lla. 

though  the  inner  surface  of  the  hair  is  polygo-  To  Clat.  «•  a.  To  cover  with  clay, 

nal,  yet  the  angles  are  so  very  obtuse  that  the  Clat*cold.  e.     Cold   as  the  unanimated 

finest  ear  cannot  discover  their  passage  over  e^rth  (Howe). 

the  strings.    Mr.  Hawkins  exhibited   his  in-  Clat- pit.  s.  A  pit  where  clay  is  dug. 

stmtnent  in  America  about  seven  years  ago;  CL  A' YE  Y.  a.  Consisting  of  clay  (DeuAiMi). 

when  it  was  considered,  by  nmsicians,  as  equal  CLA'YISH.  a«  Fartaking  of  the  nature  of 

in  power  to  fifteen  violins,  tenors,  and  basses,  clay.  (JRarvey). 
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CLAY-LANDS.    See  Husbandry.  iner  distinctly  (./^^/JtVofi).   15.  Free;  guiltless 

CLA'YMARL.  $,    (clay  and    marL^    A  (Dryden). 

whitish,  smooth,  chalky  clay  (A/or/tV/i€r).  Clear,    ad,     1.    Plainly,    not    obscarcly 

CLAYTONIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  (jyiilton),  2.  Clean  ;  quite  ;  completely  (L'£i- 

class   pentandria,  order  mo'nogynia.      Calyx  trange). 

two-valved ;  coral  five-petal  led  ;  stigma  three-  Clear.  #.  A  term  used  by  builders  for  tlie 

cleft;  capsule  three  vaived,  one-celled,  three-  inside  of  a  house. 

seeded.     Three  speciesi    Two  of  North  Ame-  To  Clear,  v,  a,    1.  To  inake  bright ;  to 

rica,  C.  Virginia,  and  C.  perfoliata ;  and  one,  brighten  (^Dryden).  2.  To  free  from  obscarity 

C.  Siberica,  a  native  of  Siberia,  with  leaves  (^Boyle),    3.  To  purge  from  the  imputation  of 

nerved  ;  red  flowers,  with  bifid  petals.  S."^'^^  *  ^^  justify ;  to  vindicate  (Hayward).  4. 

CLEAN,  a.  (claejie,  Saxon.)    1.  Free  from  To  cleanse  (Shakspeare),    6.  'J'o  remove  any 

dirt  or  filth  (Spenser).    2.  Chaste ;  innocent ;  encumbrance  (Addison).  6.  To  free  from  any 

guiltless.     3.   £Want;  neat;  not  unwieldy  thing  offensive  (LocAre).    7.  To  clarify ;  as,  to 

frailer),  4.  Not  leprous  (Leviticus),  clear  liquors.     8.  To  gain  without  deduction 

Clean,    ad,    1.    Quite;    perfectly;  fully  (Addison).    9.  To  Clear  a  t^tp,  at  the  ens- 

(Hooker).    2.  Without  miscarriage  (/^en/f?^5'  tomhouse,  is  to  obtain  the  liberty  of  sailing, 

To  Clean,  v.  a.  To  free  from  dirt  or  filth.  or  of  selling  a  cargo,  by  satisfying  the  customs. 

CLE'ANLILY.  ad.  In  a  cleanly  manner.  To  Clear,  v.n.      1.  To  grow  bright;  to 

CLE'ANLINESS.  s,   (ivom   cleanly.)     \.  recover  transparency.     2.   To  be  disengaged 

Freedom  from    dirt  or  filth  (Addison).    2.  from  encumbrances,  distress,  or  entanglements 

Neatness  of  dress ;  purity  (Sidney).  (Bacon). 

CLE'ANLY.    a.    (from    clean.)     1.   Free  C L£' A R ANCE.  «.  A  certificate  that  a  ship 

from  dirtiness ;  pure  in  the  person.    2.  That  has  been  cleared  at  the  customhouse, 

makes  cleanliness  (Prior).    3.  Pure;   imma-  CLE'AREK.  s,  Brightener;  purifier ;ea> 

culate  (Glanville).    4.  Nice ;  artful  (L'Es*  lightener  (Addison) 

trange).  CLE'ARLY.  adv.  (from  clear. ^    1.  Brigbt- 

Cle'anlt.  ad.  (from  clean.)    Elegantly;  I v ;   luminously  (Hooker).    -2.  Plainly;  eri- 

neatly.  dentlv    (Rogers).      3.     With    discenioient ; 

CLE'ANNESS,     s.    (from     clean,)       1.  acutely  (iien  ^oii*o/i).    4.  Without  pnlan^l^ 

Neatness;   freedom   from  filth.    2.  Easy  ex-  ment    (Bacon),     5.   Without   by-ends;    oo- 

actness ;  justness ;    natural,  unlaboured   cor-  nestly  (Tillotsou).    6.  Without  dednction  or 

rectness  (bryd.).  3.  Purity ;  innocence  (Pope),  cost.     7.    Without  reserve ;   without  subtef- 

To  CLEANSE,  v.  a.  (claeapan,  Saxon.)  1.  fuge  (Davics), 

To  free  from  filth  or  dirt  (Prior),   2.  To  pu-  CLE'A RN ESS.  *.  (from  c/ear.)   1.  Trans- 

rify  from   guilt  (Dry den),    3.    To  free  from  parency  ;   brightness  (Bacon).  2,  Splendoor; 

noxious  humours  (Arbuth,)    4.  To  free  from  lustre  (Sidney\    3.   Distinctness  ;  perspicaity 

leprosy  (J/arA-).     5.  To  scour  (.^rf(/i*o»).  (Addison).     4.  Sincerity;  honesty  (Bcrwi). 

CLE'ANSER.  s.  (cleenpene,  Saxon.)  That  b.  Freedom  from  imputation  of  ill  (Skaktp)" 

which  has  the  quality  of  evacuating  any  foul  CLEARSL'GHTED.  a,  (clear  and  si^hL) 

humours ;  a  detergent  (Arbuthnot),  Discerning  ;  judicious  (Denham). 

CLEANTHES,  a  stoic  philosopher,  sue  To  CLE'ARSTARCH.  v.  a.  (clear  and 

cessor  of  Zeno.      He  was  so   poor,  that  to  starch.)  To  stiffen  with  starch  (Addison). 

maintain  himself,  he  used  to  draw  out  water  CLEATS,  in   ship-building,  are  pieces  of 

for  a  gardener  in  the  night,  and  study  in  the  wood  of  different  snapes,   used  occasionally 

day-time.     Cicero  calls  him  the  father  of  the  to  fasten  ropes  upon   in  a  ship :  some  have 

Btoics.     It  is  said  that  he  starved  himself  in  his  one  arm,  some  two,  and  others  have  no  arms. 

90th  year,  B.  C.  240.    (Strab.  Cic).  To  CLEAVE,  v.  n.  pret.  clave,  (cleopan, 

CLEAR,  or  Cape  Clear,  a  promontory  Sax^     1.  To  adhere;  to  stick;   to  hold  to 

and  small  island  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Ire-  (Job).  2. 1  o  unite  aptly  ;  to  fit  (Shaksptart). 

land.     Lat.  51.  18  N.  Lon.  II.  10  W.  3.  To  unite  in  concord  (Hooker.  KnoUes).  -t 

Clear,  a.  (clair,  French ;  clarus,  Latin.)  To  be  concomitant  (Hooker), 

1.  Bright;   transpicuous;  pellucid;   transpa-  2V>  Clbate.   v.  a.   pret.   clove,   clave,  or 

rent;    luminous    (Denham).     2,    Free  from  cleft;  part.  pass,  claven^  or  cleft,  (cleofan, 

clouds ;    serene  (Milton).    3.  Without  mix-  Sax  )     1.   To  divide  with  violence ;  to  split 

ture;  pure;  unmingled.     4.  Perspicuous;  not  (Milton).    2.   To  divide;  to  part  natarally 

ambiguous  (Temple).    5.   Indisputable;  evi-  (Deuteronomy). 

dent;    undeniable    {Milton).    6.    Apparent;  To  Cleave,  v.  n.    1.    To    part   asumkr 

manifest ;     not  hid   (Hooker),    7-  Quick  to  (Pope).     2.  To  suffer  division  (^etetun). 

understand  ;  acute  (Milton).    8.  Unspotted  ;  CLE'AVER.  *.  (from  cleave^  A  butcher's 

guiltless;  irreproachable  (Pope).    9.  Cnpre-  instrument  to  cut  animals  into  joints  (.^r6rr/A.)- 

possessed;    impartial    (Sidney).      10.    Free  CLEAVERS,   in    boUny.      See    Galiih 

from  distress  or  prosecution  (Gay).     II.  Free  aparine. 

from  deductions  or   incuinhrances.     12.  Va-  CLEEBURY,      or      Mortimer     Clcc* 

cant;  unobstructed  (Shakspcare),     13.   Un-  burg,  a  town  of  Shropshire,  with  a  market 

entangled  ;  at  a  safe  distance  from  any  danger  on  Thursdays,  136  miles  N,  W.  of  Loodon. 
"Shakspcare).  14.  Canorous ;  sound-    Lat.  52.  21  N.  Lon.  2.  23  W« 
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CLBES.  9.  The  two  puts  of  the  foot  of  heneaih  the  clef  of  fi^  which  gives  hoth  abore 

beasts  which  are  cloTen-footed.  and  below  the  greatest  extent  of  permanent  or 

CLEF,  or  Clivv,  in  mosic,  derived  from  established  lines,  it  appears,  that  the  whole 

the  Latin  word  e/aelf,.a  key :  because  by  it  is  scale  of  notes  which  can  be  placed  upon  the 

expressed  the  fundamental  sonnd  in  the  diato-  gradations  relative  to  these  clefs  amounts  to  24; 

nic  scale,  which  requires  a  determined  sue-  that  is  to  say,  three  octaves  and  a  fourth  from 

cession  of  tones  or  semitones,  whether  major  the  F,  or  fa,  which  is  found  beneath  the  first 

or  minor,  peculiar  to  the  note  from  whence  line,  to  the  si,  or  B,  which  is  found  above  the 

we  set  out,  and  resulting  from  its  position  in  last,  and  all  this  together  forms  what  we  call 

the  scale.     Hence,  as  it  opens  a  wajr  to  this  the  general  claviary ;   from  whence  we  may 

succession,  and  discovers  it,  the  technical  term  judge,  that  this  compass  has,  for  a  long  time, 

key  is  used  with  great  propriety.    But  clefs  ra*  constituted  the  extent  of  the  system.    But  aa 

ther  point  out  the  position  of  aifTerent  musical  at  present  it  is  continually  acquiring  new  de* 

parts  in  the  general  system,  and  tlie  relations  grees,  as  well  above  as  below,  the  degrees  are 

which  they  bear  one  to  another.     A  clef,  says  marked  by  leger  lines,  which  are  added  above 

Rousseau,  is  a  character  in  music  placed  at  or  below  as  occasion  requires. 

the  beginninfi:  of  a  stave,  to  determine  the  de-  Whatever  ma^  be  the  character  and  genius 

^ree  of  elevation  occupied  by  that  stave  in  the  of  any  voice  or  instrument,  if  its  extent  above 

g^rneral  claviarv  or  system,  and  to  point  out  or  below  does  not  surpass  that  of  the  general 

the  names  of  all  the  notes  which  it  contains  in  claviary,  in  this  number  may  be  found  a  sta» 

the  line  of  that  clef.  tion  and  clef  suitable  to  it;  and  there  are,  in 

Anciently  the  letters  by  which  the  notes  of  reality,  clefs  determined  for  all  the  parts  in 

the  gamut  had  been  signined  were  called  clefs,  music.    If  the  extent  of  a  part  is  very  consi« 

Thus  the  letter  A  was  the  clef  of  the  note  la,  derable,  so  that  the  number  of  lines  necessary 

C  the  clef  of  ut,  E  the  clef  of  mi,  &c.     In  to  be  added  above  or  below  may  become  in- 

proportion  as  the  system  was  extended,  the  convenient,  the  clef  is  then  changed  in  the 

embarrassment  and  superfluity  of  this  multi*  course  of  the  music.     It  may  be  plainly  per* 

tude  of  clefs  were  felt.    Uui  d*Areszo,  who  ceived  what  clef  is  necessary  to  choose,  for 

had  invented  them,  marked  a  letter  or  clef  at  raising  or  depressing  any  part,  under  what- 

the  beginning  of  each  line  in  the  stave;  for  as  ever  clef  it  may  be  actually  placed.     It  will 

yet  lie  had  placed  no  notes  in  the  spaces.     In  likewise  appear,  that,  in  order  to  adjust  one 

process  of  time  they  marked  no  more  than  one  clef  to  another,  both  must  be  compared  by  the 

of  the  seven  clefs  at  the  l)eginnin|r  of  one  of  general  claviary,  by  means  of  which  we  may 

the  lines  only ;  and  this  was  sufficient  to  fix  determine  what  every  note  under  one  of  the 

the  position  of  all  the  rest,  according  to  their  clefs  is  with  respect  to  the  other.    It  is  by  this 

natural  order :  at  last,  of  these  seven  lines  or  exercise  repeated  that  we  acquire  the  habit  of 

clefs  they  selected  four,  which  were  called  reading  with  ease  all  the  parts  in  any  clef 

dares  signatse,  or  discriminating  clefs;  be-  whatever. 

cause  they  satisfied  themselves  with  marking  CLEFT,  part,  pass,  Tfrom  cleave.}    Di- 

oue  of  them  upon  one  of  the  lines,  from  which  vided ;  parted  asunder  (Milton), 

ti)e  powers  of  all  the  others  might  be  recog-  Cleft,  s,  (from  cleave,)  A  space  made  by 

ntsed.     Presently  afterwards  they  even  re-  the  separation  of  parts ;  a  crack  yH^oodward), 

trenched  one  of  tliese  four,  viz.  the  gamma,  of  To  CLE'F'rU liA  FT.  o.  a,  (elejt  and  grajt.) 

u'hteh  they  made  use  to  mark  the  sol  below,  To  engraft  by  cleavin?  the  stock  of  a  tree,  and 

that  is  to  say,  the  hypoproslambanomene  add*  inserting  a  branch  (Mortimer), 

ed  to  the  system  of  the  Greeks.  CLElDO-M  AS TOl  DEL\<     In  anatomy. 

In  reality  Kircher  asserts,  that  if  we  under-  See  Stkrno-clbido-mastoideus. 

stood  the  characters  in  which  the  ancient  mu-  CLEIS  (from  kxhSw,  to  shut.)    1.  In  anato- 

•ic  was  written,  and  examined  minutely  the  my,  the  clavicle.    2.  A  part  of  many  com« 

forms  of  our  clefs,  we  should  find  that  each  of  pound  terms  in  anatomy  and  surgery,  in  which 

tlieui  represents  the  letter  a  little  altered  in  its  it  uniformly  imports  obstruction  or  shutting 

form,  hv  which  the  note  was  originally  named,  up. 

Thus  the  clef  of  sol  was  originally  a  G,  the  CLEM  A,  in  antiquity,  a  twig  of  the  vine 

clef  of  ut  a  C,  and  the  clef  of  fa  P.,  which  served  as  a  badge  of  the  centurion's 

We  have  then  three  clefh  one  a  fifth  above  office, 

the  other;  the  clef  of  F,  or  fa,  which  is  the  CLEMATIS,    (clematis^    «Xi|^«Tif;    from 

lovest;  the  clef  of  ut,  or  C,  which  is  a  fifth  iiXi|^i«h  a  tendril,  so  named  from  its  climbing 

above  the  former ;  and  the  clef  of  sol,  or  G,  up  trees,  or  any  thing  it  can  fasten  upon  with 

which  is  a  fifth  above  that  of  at.    (See  Plate  iu  tendrils.)   Virgin^s  bower:  traveller \ joy. 

^.)    These  are  usually  appropriated  to  the  In  botanjr,  a  genus'of  the  class  polyandria,  order 

bass,  tenor  or  counter,  and  treble  parts  re-  polygynis.     Calyxless ;  peuls  from  four  to 

spectively.    According  to  ancient  practice,  the  six  ;  seeds  tailed ;  receptacle  capitate.    Twen- 

cief  ift  always  placed  upon  a  line,  and  never  in  ty-four  species :  some  climbing,  others  erect, 

a  space.    It  deserves  notice  also,  that  the  clef  and  scattered  over  the  globe,  yet  chiefly  na- 

of  fa  is  marked  in  three  different  ways:  one  tives  of  the  south  of  Europe.    Those  mostly 

in  music,  which  is  printed :  another  in  music,  worthy  of  notice  are, 

which  is  written  or  enfmven:  and  a  third,  in  1.  C.  vitalba,  with  pinnate  leaves;  heart* 

tiie  fall  harmony  of  the  chorus,    l^y  adding  shaped  leaflets,  climbing  by  the  petioles  up 

four  lines  above  the  clef  of  sol,  and  three  lines  whatever  stock  or  stem  it  lies  within  tlie  reach 
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of.    It  is  the  only  sfMcies  indigenous  to  our  except  the  lowest      Tnrenty-three  species ; 

oivn   country,    and   is    found  wild    in    our  chiefly  of  the  East  and  West  Indies.    They 

hedges.  are  all  herbaceous  p)ant;s,  rising  from  one  to 

2,  C.  flammula:  a  native  of  the  south  of  two  feet  high,  ornamented  with  beautiful  red, 
France,  with  lower  leaves  pinnate  and  jagged;  yellow,  or  pink-coloured  corols.  They  an 
upiier  ones  simple,  very  entire,   lanceolate,  easily  propa^ble  by  seeds. 

Tliis  is  also  a  climbing  plant.  CLEOMENES,  a  name  common  to  three 

3.  C*  erecta.  Upright  virgin's-bower.  A  Spartan  kings,  the  most  famous  of  whom  vru 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe ;  erect,  as  its  the  third,  who'succeeded  his  father  Leonidas. 
specific  name  imports  ;  with  leaves  pinnate ;  He  was  of  an  enterprising  spirit,  and  resolved 
leaflets  ovate-lanceolate,  very  entire:  flowers  to  restore  the  ancient  discipline  of  Lycargns  in 
four  or  five  petals.  It  was  formerly  much  cele-  its  full  force,  hy  banishing  luxury  and  iotfin- 
brated  as  an  anti-siphilitic  under  the  name  of  perance.  He  killed  the  Bphori,  and  removed 
Flammula  Jovis,  which  see.  by  poison  his  royal  colleague  Eurydamides, and 

CLE'MENCY.  #.  (clemence^  French ;  c/e-  made  his  own  brother,  Euclidas,  king,  against 

fnentia,   Latin.^      1.  Mercy;    remission    of  the  laws  of  the  state,  which  forbade  more  than 

severity  (w^dduon),    2.   Mildness ;  softness  one  of  the  same  family  to  sit  on  the  throne. 

(firyden).  He  made  war  against  the  Achseans,  and  at* 

CLEMENS  ("Romanus),  bishop  of  Rome,  tempted  to  destrov  their  league.     Aratas,  tbt 

where  he  is  said  to  have  been  bom ;  and  to  j^eneral  of  tlie  Acbaeans,  who  supposed  himself 

liave  been  fellow-labourer  with  St.  Peter  and  inferior  to  his  enemy,  called  Antigonos  to  his 

St.  Paul.     We  have  nothing  remaining  of  his  assistance ;    and   Cleomenes,    when    he   bad 

works  that  is  clearly  genuine,  excepting  one  fought  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Sellasia,  B.C. 

epistle,  written  to  quiet  some  disturbances  in  222,  retired  into  Egypt,  to  the  court  of  Pto- 

the  church  of  Corinth ;  which,  next  to  holy  lemy  Evergetes,  where  his  wife  and  chikbea 

writ,  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  valuable  re*  had  gone  before  him.    Ptolemy  received  him 

wains  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  with  great  cordiality  ;  but  his  successor,  weak 

Clemens  (Alexandrinus),  so  called  todis-  and  suspicious,  soon  expressed  his  jealousy  of 

tinguish  him  from  the  former,  was  an  eminent  this  noble  stranger,  and  imprisoned  him.  C'leo- 

father  of  the  church,  who  flourished  at  the  menes  killed  himself,  and  his  body  was  flea*d 

end  of  the  second  and  beginning  of  the  third  and  exposed  on  a  cross,  B.C.  219.  ^oiyh.  &c.) 

centuries.    He  was  the  scholar  of  Pantsenus,  — ^There  were  otliers  also  of  this  name,  but  of 

and  the  instructor  of  Origen.  The  best  edition  inferior  note. 

of  his  works  is  in  that  two  vols,  folio,  publish*  CLEON,  a  name  common  to  many  emi- 

ed  in  I71^>  by  archbishop  Potter.  nent  Greeks,  the  most  fiimous  of  whom  is  an 

CLEMENT  W  (Pope),  the  first  who  made  Athenian,  who,  though  originally  a  taniier, 

a  public  sale  of  indulgences.    He  transplanted  became  general  of  the  armies  of  the  state,  by 

the  holy  see  to  Avignon  in  France;  greatly  his  intrigues  and  eloquence.    HetookThoroo 

contributed  to  the  suppression  of  the  knights  in  Thrace,  and  was  killed  at  Amphipolia,  in 

templars ;  and  was  author  of  a  compilation  of  a  battle  with  Brasidas  the  Spartan  general,  4i2 

the  decrees  of  the  general  councils  of  Vienna,  li.C.     (Thueyd,), 

styled  Clementines.    He  died  in  1314.    There  CLEON lA.     In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 

have  been  fourteen  popes  of  this  name,  the  last  class  didynamia,  order  gymnospermia.     Ftli- 

of  whom  died  in  177^*  ments  forked  ;  one  point  bearing  the  anther  on 

Clement,    a.  (clemens,    Latin.)     Mild;  its  tip ;  stigma  four-cleft.     Pne  species  only; 

gentle  ;  merciful ;  kind  (Skakspeare).  a  native  of  Portugal. 

CLEMENTINE,  a  term  used  among  the  CLEOPATRA,  queen  of  Egypt,  was  the 

Augustins,  who  apply  it  to  a  person,  who,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes.     She  obtained 

after  having  been  nine  years  a  superior,  ceases  the  love  of  Julius  Caesar,  by  whom  she  had  a 

to  be  su,  and  becomes  a  private  monk,  under  son,  named  Caesareon.   After  the  death  of  that 

the  command  of  a  superior.  prince,  Mark  Antony  marching  arainst  the 

The  word  has  its  rise  hence,  that  pope  Cle-  Purthians,    in    the    fortieth  year  before  the 

ment,  by  a  bull,  prohibited  any  superior  among  Christian  sera,  ordered  Cleopatra  to  meet  hia 

the  Angu»tius~  from  continuing  above  nine  in  Cilicia,  to  answer  the  accusations  formed 

years  in  liis  office.  against  her,  in  relation  to  her  having  given 

Clementines,  in  the  canon  law,  are  the  succours  to  Brutus.     That  princess,  who  wu 

constitutions   of    pope  Clement  V.  and   the  not  onlv  a  great  beauty,  but  also  extremely  art> 

canons  of  the  council  of  Vienne.  ful,  and  spoke  several  languages,  resolved  to 

C^EOBULUS,  one  of  the  seven  wise  sages  inspire  Antony  with  a  passion  for  her.    Site 

of  Greece.    He  went  into  Egypt  to  learn  the  emoarked  on  the  river  Cydnus,  in  a  vessel  with 

philosophy  of  that  people,  and  was  the  inti-  a  gilt  stern ;  the  sails  of  which  were  of  pnrple, 

mate  friend  of  Solon.  He  died  about  560  B.  C.  and  the  oars  silver ;  which  kept  time  with  a 

His  daughter  Cleobulina  was  distinguised  both  concert  of  music,  while  she  herself  lay  under  a 

by  her  talents  and  her  personal  charms.     She  pavilion  of  cloth  of  gold,  dressed  in  a  majn&i- 

composed  enigmas.  ticent  habit.     The  very  evening  in  which  she 

CLE'OME.     In  botany,    a  genus  of  the  arrived,  she  gave  an  elegant  repast  to  Antony, 

class  tetradynamia,  order*  siliquosa.     Silique  who  became  so  distractedly  in  love,  that  he 

'•celled,  two-valved  ;  all  the  petals  ascend-  married  her,  notwithstanding  his  former  msr- 

glands  three  at  each  division  of  the  calyx  riage  to  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus.  After 
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AnIoBy**  defeftt  and  daatb,  Cleopatm,  aiiable  sinct  the  lioMt  iaeveate  In  the  aerice  #1  ihe  ne« 

to  captivate  the  afiectioos  ef  Auf^aiCas,  and  tnral  nambera  1, 2»  Ji,  4, 5,  Uc  and  the  aIIi- 

feari  ng  she  thou  Id  be  carried  to  R4mie,  to  adorn  tadee,  if  the  nnnieration  be  in  a  retrocrade  order 

hii  triamph,  caosed  herself  to  be  stang  hy  an  from  the  twelfth  hour,  increaee  in  the  leriee  of 

asp,  and  aied  of  the  wonod,  in  the  thirW-niath  the  nneqaal  nnmbers  1,  3,  ft,  7,  9,  &e.  tlie  aU 

year  of  her  age,  and  thirty  years  before  the  titndes  con^wted  from  the  twelfth  hour  will  be 

iJbristian  mn,    Aa^nstns  ordered  her  a  maf-  as  the  squares  of  the  tines  1»  4,  9,  16,  25,  &e. 

nificent  funecal,  ana  her  body,  as  she  desired,  Therefore  the  squares  of  the  whole  time,  144, 

was  buried  in  tlie  same  tomb  with  that  of  An-  comprehend  all  the  parts  of  the  altitude  of  the 

tony.     She  reigned  twenty-two  years.  Tessel  to  be  evacuated.    But  a  third  propor- 

She  was  a  woman  of  great  parts,  aotwith-  taonal  to  1  and  12  is  the  square  of  12,  and  oon« 

standing  her  vices,  and  spoke  many  lani^uages  sequentlv  it  is  the  number  of  equal  parts  in 

with  the  utmost  fiM:ility ;  for  she  could  con-  which  tne  altitude  is  to  be  divided,  to  be  dliu 

verse  with  the  Ethiontans,  Trogloditea,  Jews,  tribnted  according  to  tbe  series  of  the  unequal 

Arabians,  Syrians,  Medes,  and  Persians,  with-  numbers,  thnrngh  the  equal  interval  of  hours. 

out  an  interpreter,  and  always  answered  them  There  were  many  kind*  of  clepsydrK  among 

ia  their  own  languam.    In  her  death  ended  the  ancienu;  but  they  all  had  tnis  in  common, 

the  reign  of  the  tamny  of  Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  that  tbe  water  ran  generally  through  a  narrow 

after  it  liad  subsisted  from  the  death  of  Alex-  passage,  froos  one  vessel  tn  another,  and  in  the 

lader,  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  years ;  for  lower  was  a  piece  of  cork  or  light  wood,  which, 

after  this,  Egypt  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  pro-  as  the  vessel  filled,  rose  up  oy  degrees,  and 

vioce,  and  so  remained  for  sis  hundred  and  showed  the  hour. 

seventy  years,  till  it  was  taken  from  then  by        Clepsydrse  have  been  much  improved  of  late 

the  Saracens.  years  in  their  construction ;  but  as  their  use  it. 

CLEOSTRATUS,  a  celebrated  astronomer,  now  superseded  b  v  the  accuracy  of  our  modem 

horn  in  Teoedos,  was,  according  to  Pliny,  the  time-pieces,  we  shall  not  dwell  loncer  upon 

first  who  proposed  the  si^m  of  the  sodiac ;  them  here,  but  shall  refer  to  vols,  l  and  /  of 

others  say,  that  he  only  invented  the  signs  the  machines  approved  by  the  French  Aea- 

Aries  and  Sagittarius.     He  also  corrected  the  demy,  and  to  tbe  44th  vol.  of  the  Philoaophical 

erron  of  tbe  Grecian  year,  about  the  «106th  Transactions,  for  descriptions  of  tbe  best  in- 

before  Christ.  struments  of  tbis  kina  with  which  we  am 

To  CLEPE.  e.  a.  (clypian,  Saxon.)    To  acquainted. 

call  (Shakweare).  CLERC  (John  le,)  called  Chevalier,  an 

CLEPSYDRA,  an  instrument  or  machine  eminent  historical  painter,  was  bom  at  Nanci 

ser?iiij^  to  measure  time  by  the  fall  of  a  certain  in  1587,  but  studied  in  Itaiy,  where  he  resided 

qiiiintity  of  water.    The  word  comes  from  for  twenty  years  s  and  was  a  disciple  of  Carlo 

'kmltt^^  eondot  y8«p,  n^ ««,  #^ter ;  though  there  Venetiano,  with  whom  he  worked  a  long  time, 

have  likewise  been  clepsvurtt  made  witb  mer-  and  whose  style  he  so  efiectually  studied  and 

cary.    The  Egyptians,  by  this  machine,  mea-  imitated,  that  several  of  the  pictures  which 

sured  the  course  of  the  sun.    Tycho  Bnhe,  in  were  finished  by  le  Clerc  were  taken  for  the 

later  days,  made  use  of  it  to  measure  the  mo-  work  of  V*enetiano.    He  was  most  highly  es» 

tion  of  'the  stars,  &c.  and  Dudley  used  the  teemed  at  Venice  for  bis  extraordinary  merit ; 

same  contrivance  in  making  all  his  maritime  and  as  a  token  of  public  respect,  he  was  made 

observations.    The  use  of  clepsydr*  is  very  a  knight  of  St  Mark.    His  freedom  of  hand 

anrient;  they  were  invented  in  Egvpt  under  was  remarkable;  be  bad  a  light  pencil;  and 

tlie  Ptolemies ;  as  were  also  sun-dials.    Tlieir  in  his  colouring  be  resembled  nis  master.    He 

uie  was  chiefly  in  the  winter ;  tbe  sun-dials  died  in  1633. 

scrred  in  the  summer.    They  had  two  great        Clkrc  (John  le,)  an  eminent  writer  i  bora 
<iefecu ;  the  one,  that  the  water  ran  out  with  at  Uen^i^a  in  1657.  His  father  was  a  physician, 
%  greater  or  less  facility,  as  the  air  was  more  and  Greek  professor  in  the  nniversitv.    After 
or  less  dense;  tlie  otlier,  that  the  water  ran  going  through  a  proper  course  of  study,  he  was 
more  readily  at  the  beginning  than  towards  ordained  a  minister ;  but  having  embraced  tlie 
tbe  cunclusion.  Arminian  doctrines  he  resolved  to  leave  his  na^ 
The  eouiimeiion  nfa  common  clepspdra, —  tive  country,  and  in  1682  he  went  to  London, 
To  divide  any  cylincfrical  vessel  into  parts,  to  from  whence  he  passed  over  to  Holland,  and 
W  emptied  in  each  division  of  time,  the  time  became  professor  of  philosophy,  Hebrew,  and 
)t^herein  the  whole,  and  tliat  wherein  any  part  belles-lettres  at  Amsterdam.    In  1696  be  pub- 
is to  be  evacuated,  being  given.  Suppose  a  cy-  lished  his  Ars  Critics,  a  work  of  great  taste  and 
lindrtcal  vessel,  whose  charge  of  water  flows  erudition.     In    17U6  appeared  his  edition  of 
pat  io  twelve  hours,  were  required  to  be  divided  Menander  and  Philemon,  which  was  severely 
into  paru,  to  be  evacuated  each  hour.     1.  As  attacked  by  Burman  and  Bentley,  two  learned 
tlie  part  of  time  1  is  to  the  whole  time  12,  so  but  not  polite  critics.     He  died  m  1736.     Hiu 
i>  the  same  time  12  to  a  fourth  proportional  works  are  too   numerous  to  be  mentiotiod. 
1^^.    2.  Diride  the  altitude  of  the  vessel  into  They  all  shew  a  great  judgment,  keen  peiMtn^ 
I44c<)ual  parU:«here  the  last  will  Call  to  tbe  tion,  and  a  wonderful  extent  of  reading  ;  but 
Uit  hour;  the  three  next  above  to  the  last  part  they  alio  shew  marks' of  hastiness,  and  no  Uu\« 
(>at  one ;  the  five  next  to  tbe  tenth  hour ;  lastly,  portion  of  vanity  ^fFaikins), 
tl*e  twenty^hree  last  to  tbe  first  hour.    For        Ctanc  (Sebastian  le),  a  French  nrtist  oC 
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eminence;  born  in  1637,  and  died  in   lyHi  not  contribute ;  neither  shall  they  be  auesse>l 

Pope  Clement  XI.  made  him  a  Roman  knight,  to  the  lii^hway,  to  the  ivatch,  &cf 

and  Lewis  XIV.  appointed  him  his  engraver  The  revenues  of  the  clergy  were  anciently 

in  ordinary.     He  engraved  above  3000  pieces,  more  considerable  than  at  present.     Ethelwolf, 

and  was  the  author  of,  LA  Treatise  of  Geo-  in  8.55,  gave  them  a  tythe  of  all  goods,  ai)d  a 

metry,  8vo. ;  2.  A  Treatise  on   Architecture,  tenth  of  all  the  lands  in  England,  free  from 

2  vols.  4to :  3.  Another  on  Perspective.  all  secular  services,  taxes,  &c.     The  charter 

Clbrc  (George  le)  count  de  fiuffon.     See  whereby  this  was  granted  them  ivas  confirmed 

BuFFON.  by  several  of  his  successors:  and  William  the 

CLERGY,  Clerus,  the  assembly  or  body  Conqueror,  finding  the  bishoprics  so  riciif 
of  clerks,  or  ecclesiastics;  in  contradistinction  created  them  into  baronies,  eacti  barony  con- 
to  the  laity.     See  Clbbk.  taining  thirteen  knights*  fees  at  least:  bot 

In  the  Romish  church  there  are  two  kinds  since  the  Reformation  the  bishoprics  are  raucb 

of  clergy ;  the  one  regular,  comprehending  all  impoverished.     The  revenues  of  the  inferior 

the  religious  of  both  sexes:  the  other  secular,  clergy,  in  general,  are  small;  a  third  part  of 

comprehending  all  the  ecclesiastics  that  do  not  the  best  benefices  being  anciently,  by  the  pope's 

take  the  monastic  vows.  grant,  appropriated  to  monasteries,  npon  the 

Among  the  reformed  there  are  none  but  se-  dissolution  thereof  became  a  lay-fee.    See  Bi- 

cular  clergy.     The  Roman  clergy  forms  a  mo-  nefice. 

narchical  state,  under  the  pope,  as  its  supreme  Clergy,  Privilegium  clericale^  or  beneSt 

liead.  of  clergy,  denotes  an  ancient  privilege  of  the 

The  clergy  was  anciently  divided  into  three  church,  consisting  in  this,  that  places  coose- 
orders ;  viz.  priests,  deacons,  and  inferior  crated  to  religious  duties  were  exempted  froo 
clerks ;  and  each  order  had  its  chief:  the  arch-  criminal  arrests,  whence  proceeded  sanctuaries; 
priest  was  the  head  of  the  first  order,  the  arch-  and  that  the  persons  of  clergymen  were  ex- 
deacon  of  the  second,  and  the  dean  of  the  third,  empted  from  criminal  process  before  the  sera* 

Cnder  the  name  of  clergy  were  also  formerly  lar  judges  in  particular  cases.     This,  at  first, 

comprised  all  the  officers  of  justice ;  as  being  was  an  indulgence  granted  by  the  civil  zo- 

supposed  to  be  men  of  lettCTs.  vernment,  hut  it  was  afterwards  claimed  as  ao 

Though  the  clergy  formerly  claimed  an  ex-  inherent,  indefeasible,  and  jure  dhino  n^\iX: 
cmption  from  all  secular  jurisdiction,  yet  Matt,  and  the  clergy  endeavoured  to  extend  the  ex- 
Paris  tells  us,  William  the  Conqueror  subjected  emption  not  only  to  almost  all  kinds  of  rriuYfs, 
the  bishops  and  abbots  who  held  per  baro-  but  to  a  variety  of  persons,  besides  those  who 
»iam,  and  who,  till  then,  had  been  exempt  from  were  properly  of  their  own  order.  In  Rojf- 
all  secular  service;  and  ordered  they  should  land,  though  this  privilege  was  allowed  in 
be  no  longer  free  from  mortuary  services.  To  some  capital  cases,  it  was  not  universally  ad- 
this  purpose  he  prescribed  arbitrarily  what  mitted.  The  meth<9d  of  granting  it  was  let- 
number  of  soldiers  every  abbey  and  bishopric  tied  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  which  cfqoired. 
should  provide,  to  serve  him  and  his  successors  that  the  prisoner  should  first  be  arraigned,  ;iQd 
in  war,  and  laid  up  the  registers  of  ecclesiasti-  then  claim  his  benefit  of  cler^y^  by  way  of  de- 
cal  servitude  in  his  treasury.  clinatory  plea,  or,  after  conviction',  bv  way  of 

But,  in  efi'ect,  the  clergy  were  not  exempt  arrest  of  judgement,  which  latter  mode  it  most 

from  all  secular  service  till   then ;  as  being  usually  practised.     This  privilege  was  oriiri> 

bound  by  the  laws  of  king  Edgar  to  obey  the  nally  confined  to  those  who  had  the  habkum 

secular  magistrate  in  somethings;  viz.  upon  e^  ^on«;i  ram  c/erica/em  :  but  in  process  of  tiioe 

an  expedition  to  the  wars,  and  in  contributing  every  one  was  accounted  a  clerk,  and  admitted 

to  the  building  and  repairing  of  bridges,  &c.  to  this  benefit,  who  could  read  ;  so  that,  after 

See  Trinoda  necersitas.  the  invention  of  printing,  and  the  disseoiini- 

The  privileges  of  the  English  clergy,  by  the  tion  of  learning,  this  became  a  very  coroprelien- 

ancient  statutes,  are  very  considerable  :  their  sive  test,  including  laymen  as  well  as  divine*, 

goods  are  to  pay  no  toll  in  fairs  or  markets  ;  Tills  privilege  was  formerly  admitted,  even 

they  are  exempt  from  all  ofiices  but  their  own ;  in  cases  of  murder  ;  hut  the  ancient  coune  of 

from  the  king's  carriages,  posts,  &c.  from  ap-  the  law  is  much  altered  upon  this  head.    By 

pearing  at  sherifTs'  tourns,  or  frankpledges;  the  statute  of  18  Eliz.  cap.  vii.  clerks  are  do 

and  are  not  to  be  fined  or  amerced  according  to  more  committed  to  tlieir  ordinary  to  be  ported : 

their  spiritual,  but  their  temporal  means.     A  but  every  man  to  whom  the  benefit  of  clergy  is 

clergyman  acknowledging  a  statute,  his  body  granted,  though  not  in  orders,  is  pat  to  md 

is  not  to  be  imprisoned.     If  he  is  convicted  of  at  the  bar,  after  he  is  found  guilty  and  con- 

a  crime  for  which  the  benefit  of  clergy  is  al-  virted  of  such  felony,  and  so  burnt  in  the  hand, 

lowed,  he  shall  not  be  burnt  in  the  hand :  and  and  net  free  for  the  first  time,  if  the  ordinary  »r 

he  Hha*ll  have  the  benefit  of  clergy  in  infinitum,  deputy  standing  by,  do  say.  Legit  at  clericus : 

which  no  layman  can  have  more  than  once,  otherwise  he  shall  suftVr  deatli. 

The  clergy,  ny  common  law,  are  not  to  be  bur-  It  appears  bv  our  law  books,  that  laymen 

dened  in  the  general  charges  of  the  laity,  nor  that  could  read  had  the  privilege  of  the  cler?}' 

to  be  troublea  nor  encumbered,  unless  express-  ever  since  25  Edw.  111.  which  allowance  net-er 

ly  named  and  charged  by  the  statute  ;  for  gene-  was  condemned  in  parliament,  bet  rather  ap- 

*   -'ords  do  not  atfect  them.     Thus,  if  a  hun-  proved  of. 

sued  for  a  robbery,  the  minister  shall  It  is  natural  to  ask  for  what  crimes  tbe/fv 
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vilegimm  eltrieale^  or  benefit  of  clergy,  it  to  be  of  cler^ry ;  bat  not  of  felonies  from  irhicb  raeli 

allowed.  And  it  is  to  l>e  obterred,  that  neither  benefit  is  excluded :  and  this,  by  statutes  8  EHz. 

in  high  treason,  nor  in  petit  lareeny,  nor  in  any  c.  4.  and  18  Eliz.  c.  7.    4.  Tliat,  by  the  barn* 

mere  mitdeneanori,  it  was  indulged  at  the  in^r,  or  pardon  of  it,  he  is  restored  to  all  capa^ 

common  law:  and  therefore  we  may  lay  it  cities  and  credits,  and  the  posiession  of  nis 

down  as  a  mie,  that  it  was  allowable  only  in  lands,  as  if  he  had  never  been  convicted.  5. 

petit  treason,  and  capital  felonies ;  which  for  That  what  is  said  with  regard  to  the  advantages 

the  roost  part  became  legally  entitled  to  this  in*  of  commoners  and  laymen,  subsequent  to  the 

dolgence,  by  the  statute  de  eierOf  85  Edw.  III.  burning  in  the  hand,  is  eaually  applicable  to 

Stat.  3.  c.  4.  which  proTides,  that  clerks  con*  all  peers  and  clergymen,  altnough  never  brand- 

vict  for  treason  or  felonies,  touching  other  per-  ed  at  alL    For  they  have  the  same  privileges, 

SODS  than  the  king  himself  or  his  royal  ma*  without  any  burning,  to  which  others  are  en* 

jesty,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  holy  church,  titled  after  it. 

Bat  yet  it  was  not  allowed  in  all  cases  what-  CLE'RGYMAN.  #.  A  man  in  holy  orders ; 

loever:  for  in  some  it  was  denied  even  in  com*  not  a  layman.  The  word  is  generally  confined 

mon  law,  Tii.  intidiatio  viarum^  or  lying  in  in  its  application  to  those  who  discnarge  the 

wait  for  one  on  the  highway;   depopulaiio  pastoral  functions  in   established   churches, 

agrtmtm^  or  destroying  and  ravaging  a  couo*  while  those  who  ofliciate  amonfi^  nonoonform* 

t^ ;  and  eombustio  damarum^  or  arson,  that  ists  are  called  dissenting  ministers.    There 

b,  burning  of  bouses  (  all  which  are  a  kind  of  seems,  however,  no  just  foundation  for  the  dis* 

hostile  ac^  and  in  some  degree  border  upon  tinction:  for  the  word  clerkf  originally  appro* 

treason.  And  further,  all  these  identical  crimes,  priated  to  the  clergy,  is  from  the  Greek  kXh^, 

together  with  petit  treason,  and  very  many  chosen;  and  the  appointment  of  pastors  among 

other  acta  of  felony,  are  ousted  of  clergy  by  the  dissenters  is  generally  a  matter  of  free 

psrticttlar  acts  of  parliament.  cboloe  with  those  who  are  to  be  instructed  by 

Upon  the  whole,  we  ma^  observe  the  fol*  them;  whereas  in  most  establishments  the  ap*, 

lowing  roles ;  I.  That  in  all  felonies,  whether  pointment  of  the  elergyman  is  completely  in*' 

sew  created,  or  by  common  law,  clergy  is  now  dependent  of  the  will  ot  the  parishioners, 

allowable,  unless  taken  away  by  act  of  par*  CLE'RICAL.  a.  (e/ericM,  Latin,)  Relat* 

liament.     2»  That  where  clergy  is  taken  away  ing  to  the  clergy  (^Bacon), 

from  the  principal,  it  is  not  of  course  token  CLERK.  9,  (clejuc,  Saxon.)     I.  A  clergy* 

wnj  from  the  accessory,  unless  he  be  also  man  Q^jfiW^e),    2.  A  scholar ;  a  man  of  Te^ 

particularly  inclnded  in  the  words  of  the  sta-  ters  (ISoutK).    3.  A  man  employed  under  an* 

tote.    3.  That  when  the  benefit  of  clergy  is  other  aa  a  writer  (Skak^peare).    4.  A  petty 

taken  away  from  the  offence  (as  in  case  of  writer  in  public  offices;  an  ofiicer  of  various 

morder, buggery, robbery, rape, and  burglary),  kinds  (^Arbuthnoi).  &•  The  layman  who  reails 

a  principal  in  the  second 'degree,  being  present,  the  responses  of  the  congregation  in  the  church| 

siding  and  abetting  the  crime,  is  as  well  ex*  to  direct  the  rest 

clttded  from  bis  clergy  as  he  that  is  a  principal  Under  the  4tli  acceptation  of  the  word,  it  is 

in  the  first  degree:  out,  4.  That  where  it  is  necessary  to  specify  a  few  particulars.    As, 

only  taken  awaj  from  the  person  committing  Clbrk  of  ike  Bat/*,  an  officer  in  the  court 

the  offence  (as  in  tlie  case  of  stabbing,  or  com*  of  king's  Bench,  whose  business  is  to  file  all 

mitting  larceny  in  a  dwelling-house),  nis  aiders  bail-pieces  taken    in    that   court,  where   he 

and  abettom  are  not  excluded,  through  the  ten*  always  attends. 

demess  of  the  law,  which  hath  determined  that  Clerk  of  ike  Cheeky  an  officer  belonging 

KDch  statutes  shall  not  be  taken  literally.  to  the  king  s  court ;  so  called,  because  he  has 

Lastly,  We  enquire  what  the  consequences  the  check  and  control  men  t  of  the  yeomen  that 

sre  to  tlie  party  of  allowing  him  this  benefit  belong  to  the  king,  queen,  or  prince.     He 

of  clergy  ?  We  speak  not  ot  the  branding,  im*  likewise,  by  himselt  or  deputy,  sets  the  watch 

prisonment,  or  transportation ;  which  are  rather  in  the  court.    There  is  also  an  officer  in  the 

concomitant  conditions,  than  consequences,  of  navy  of  the  same  name,  belonging  to  the  king's 

receiving  this  indulgence.    The  consequences  yards. 

are  such  as  affect  his  present  interest,  and  fu*  Clbrk  o/the  Crown,  an  officer  in  the  king's 

tare  credit  and  capacity :  as  having  been  once  a  bench,  who  frames,  reads,  and  records  all  in- 

felon,  but  now  purged  from  that  guilt  by  the  dictments  against  offenders  there  arraigned  or 

privilege  of  clergy;  which  operates  as  a  kind  indicted  of  any  public  erime.    He  is  likewise 

of  statute  pardon.    And  we  may  observe,  I.  termed  clerk  of  the  crown  office,  in  which  cat. 

That,  by  bis  conviction,  be  forfeits  all  his  jpoodt  pacity  he  exhibits  information  by  order  of  the 

to  the  king;  which,  beinff  once  vested  in  the  court  for  various  offences, 

crown,  shall  not  afterwarus  be  restored  to  the  Clirk  e/ ike  Crowp^  in  chancery,  an  of* 

offender.    2.  That,  after  conviction,  and  till  ficer  whose  business  it  is  constantly  to  attend 

he  receives  the  judnpent  of  tlie  law  hy  brand*  the  lord  chancellor  in  person  or  by  deputy ;  to 

ing  or  the  like,  or  eise  is  pardoned  by  tne  king,  write  and  prepare  for  the  great  seal  special 

he  is,  to  all  intents  and  j^nrposes,  a  felon ;  and  mutters  of  state  by  commission,  both  ordinary 

subject  to  all  the  disabilities  and  other  incidents  and  extraordinary. 

of  a  felon.    3.  That,  after  burning  or  pardon,  ChMttK-Comptroiier  ^  ike  KiMg^t  Houtt» 

he  is  discharged  for  ever  of  that,  and  all  other  koid^  an  officer  of  the  king's  court,  autliorised 

felonies  before  committed,  vitliin  the  benefit  to  allow  or  disallow  the  charges  of  pursuivants, 
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messensfors  of  (he  fi^reen  cloth,  Sec.  to  inspect  records  all  thinsr^done  in  parliamtitt ;  andfii- 

and  control  all  dejfects  of  any  of  the  inferior  grosses  them  fairly  Into  parchment  rolls,  for 

officers;  and  to  sit  in  the  connting'-house  with  the  better  preservation  of  Inero  to  posterity.  Of 

the  lord  steward  and  other  officers  of  the  house-  these  there  are  two:  one  of  llie  honte  of  lords 

hold  for  regulatinir  such  matters.  and  the  other  of  the  house  of  commons. 

Clerk  of  the  Deliveries^  an  officer  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  is  an  officer  belon?- 

Tower.  whose  function  is  to  take  indentures  ing- to  the  session  of  the  peace,  whose  dutjr  i« 

for  all   stores  and  ammunition  issued   from  at  the  session  to  read  the  indictments,  to  earol 

thence.  the  acts,  and  draw  the  processes :  also  to  cer- 

Clerk  of  the  Errors^  in  the  court  of  com-  tify  in  the  king*s  bench  transcripts  of  indic^ 

n^  >n  plf^a?,  an  officer  who  transcribes  and  cer-  ments,  outlawries,  attainders,  and  connctioas, 

tiiits  into  the  king's  bench,  the  tenor  of  the  had  before  the  justices  of  the  peaee  vritfaint&t 

record  of  the  -fiction  on  which  the  writ  of  error,  time  limited  by  statute, 

ro^i  le  out  by  the  cursitor,  is  brought  there  to  Clerk  of  the  Pells,  an  officer  that  beloiurs 

be  «iftenirmed.     In  the  king's  bench  the  clerk  to  the  exchequer,  whose  business  is  to  rntpr 

of  iLie  errors  transcribes  and  certifies  the  re-  every  teller's  oi II  into  a  parchnicnt  roll,  calM 

CMpIs  of  causes,  by  bill,  in  that  court,  into  the  pellis  receptorum,  and  to  make  another  roll  of 

exoheuaer :  and  the  business  of  the  clerk  of  the  payments,  called  pellis  exitaum. 

errors,  in  the  exchequer  is  to  transcribe  the  re-  Clerk  of  the  petty  Baff,  an  ofl&cer  of  ^ 

conis  certified  thither  out  of  the  king's  bench,  court  of  chancery,  whereof  there  are  three,  tbe 

and  to  prepare  them  for  judgment  in  the  ex-  master  of  the  rolls  being  the  chief:  their  bn- 

cLequer-chaml>er.  siness  is  to  record  the  return  of  all  inqaisitioBS 

Clerk  of  the  Essoins,  in  the  court  of  com-  out  of  every  shire,  to  make  out  patents  of  cai' 

mon  pleas,  keeps  the  essoin  roll,  or  enters  es-  tomers,  gangers,   comptrollers,   &c.  liberites 

soins :  he  also  provides  parchment,  cuts  it  into  upon  extents  of  statutes  staple,  conge  d'eiim 

rolls,  marks  the  number  on  them,  delivers  out  for  bishops,  summons  of  the  nobility,  clerfy, 

all  the  rolls  to  every  officer,  and  receives  them  and  burgesses  to  parliament,  and  commMoss 

ag^ain  when  written.     See  Essoin.  directed  to  knights,  and  others,  of  every  tbbe. 

Clerk  of  the  Estreats,  an  officer  in  the  ex-  for  assessing  subsidies  and  taxes. 

ch*»quer,  wiio  every  term  receives  the  estreats  Clerk  of  the  Pipe,  an  officer  of  the  ei- 

out  of  the  lord  treasurer's  remembrancer's  of-  chequer,  who  having-  the  accounts  of  all  delrti 

^cc,  and  writes  them  out  to  be  levied  for  the  due  to  tlie  king,  delivered  out  of  the  remeni- 

crown.  brancer's  office,  charges  them  in  a  great  rail 

Clerk  of  the  Hamper,  or  Hanaper,  an  of-  folded  up  like  a  pipe, 

ficer  in  chancery,  whose  business  is  to  receive  Clerks  of  the  Privy  seal,  four  ofSoers  tbtt 

all  money  due  to  the  king  for  the  seals  of  char-  attend   the   lord   privy  seal,  for  irriting  and 

ters,  letters  patent,  commissions  and  writs;  making  out  all  thmgs  that  are  sent  by  Warrant 

also  the  fees  due  to  the  officers  for  enrolling  from  the  signet  to  the  privy  seal,  and  to  he 

and  examining  them.  passed  the  great  seal ;  and  fikeivise  to  make 

Clerk  of  the  Enrolmmts,  an  officer  of  the  out  privy  seals,  upon  special  occasions  of  )m 

court  of  common  pleas,  that  enrols  and  exem-  majesty's  affairs,  as  for  loan  of  money,  or  the 

plities  all  fines  and  recoveries,  and  returns  writs  like, 

of  entry.  Clerk  of  the  Rolls,  an  officer  of  the  chan- 

Clerk  of  the  Juries,  an  officer  of  the  com-  eery,  whose  business  is  to  make  searches  after, 

mon   pleas,  who  makes  out  the  writs  called  and  copies  of  deeds,  officers,  &c. 

habeas  corpns  and  distriniras,  for  juries  to  ip-  Clerk   of  the  Signet,  is  an  officer  coo- 

p<*ar  either  in  that  court,  or  at  the  assises,  after  tinually  attending  on  the  king's  principal  se- 

the  pannels  are  retnmed  upon  the  venire  facias,  cretrary ;  who  has  custody  of  tne  privy-signet. 

He  likewise  enters  into  the  rolls  the  awarding  as  well  for  sealing  the  king's  private  letters,  as 

these  writs,  and  makes  all  the  continuances  till  for  such  grants  as  pass  his  majesty's  hands  by 

verdict  is  given.  bills  signed.    Of  these  there  are  four,  whoaJ- 

CLERKo/'//<^3/arA:f/,  an  officer  of  the  kind's  tend  in  their  turn,  and  have  their  diet  at  the 

house,  to  whom  is  given  the  charge  of  the  secretary's  table. 

king's  measures  and  weights,  the  standards  of  Clerk  of  the  Treasury,  an  officer  of  the 

those  tiiat  ought  to  be  used  all  over  England,  common  pleas,  who  has  charge  of  the  record* 

Clerk   of  the  Ordnance,  an  officer  that  of  the  nisi  prius,  the  fees  due  for  all  searrhn, 

registers  all  orders    concerning    the    king's  and  the  certifying  of  all  records  into  the  king^'s 

ordnance  in  the  Tower.  bench,  when  a  writ  of  error  is  brought.     He 

Clerk  of  the  Outlawries,  an  officer  of  the  also  makes  out  all  writs  of  supersedeas  denon 

common  pleas,  and  deputy  to  the  attorney  ge-  molestanda,  which  are  granted  for  the  defend- 

neral,  for  makinsr  out  all  writs  of  capias  utla-  ants  while  the  writ  of  error  is  depending;  and 

gatnm,  after  outlawry,  to  which  there  must  be  all  exemplifications  of  records,  being  in  tbt 

trie  king's  attorney's  name.  treasury. 

Clerk  of  the  Paper-office,  an  officer  be-  Clerk  o/'Mc^crrraii/j,  is  an  officer  belong- 

longing  to  the  king's  bench,  whose  business  ing  to  the  court  of  common-pleas,  who  enten 

is  to  make  up  the  paper-books  of  special  plead-  all  warrants  of  attorney  for  plaintifTanddefesd- 

ihgs  in  that  court.  ant;  and  ^rols  all  dc«ds  of  indentures  of  tur- 

Clbrk  of  the  Patliamrnt,  is  an  officer  who  gain  and  sale,  tvbich  are  acknowledged  in  tht 
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coQii,  or  faefoie  any  JQ^Igfe  oat  of  Uie  court;  In  moi»t  sUiutioM,  ivbich  it  prelen*  rites  to 

and  it  is  iiis  office  to  eatraat  into  the'exeb«|iier  about  eiglit  or  ten  feat  M^h ;  its  iea?ei  reiem* 

all  issues^  fines,  and  amerciaments,  which  |^row  ble  the  alUer,  wbciire  its  specific  name ;  and 

due  to  fbe  king  in  that  eonrt,  for  which  he  has  its  flowers  are  produced  in  close  spikes  at  tho 

a  standinsf  fee  or  allowance.  end  of  the  branches,  and  are  elegantly  white* 

CLE'liKSHIP.  #.  (from  cferA*.)  1.  Scholar-  CLEVE,  Clif,  Clivb.     At  tlie  beginiiiag 

ship.    2.  The  office  of  a  clerk  of  any  kind  or  end  of  tl»e  proper  name  of  a  place,  denotes 

(Swift).  it  to  be  situated  on  the  side  of  a  rock  or  hUJ. 

ILEF  " 


CLERMONT,  the    name  given  to  three        CLEVECiAND,  a  district  of  England,  in 


It  IS  seAtod  on  an  eniinence,  and  is  often  called  C^ope),  3.  Well-shaped ;  handsome  {Arbmih* 

Clermont  Ferrand,  inconse^nenoe  of  its  being  noO- 

nnited  to  the  town  of  Monnt  Forrand  to  the  CLE'VERLY.  ad.   (from   clever.)    Dex* 

N.E.    Many  Roman  antiqaities  are  foand  in  terouslv;  fitly;  handsomely  (^ifi/i^ra#). 

the  neighbonrhood,  and  it  is  j^nerally  allowed  CLE'VERNESS.  #.  (from  clever.)    Dex* 

to  be  the  Aremn  of  the  ancients.     It  was  the  terity ;  skill ;  accomplishment. 

birth-place  of  the  celebrated  Paschal.  Lat.  45.  CLEVES,  a  town  of  Westphalia,  in  Ger« 

47  N.    Lon.  3.  lOE.  many,  belonging  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  In  the 

CtXRMONT   MANUSCRIPT,    Is    8   copy  of  citaJcl  is  an  mscription  setting  forth  that 

St.  Paulas  epistles,  found  in  the  monastry  of  Caiua  Julius  Caesar  was  tlte  founder,  in  the 

Clermont,  and  used  by  Beza,  together  with  the  year  698  from  the  building  of  Rome.     It  is  60 

CambridgeMS.  in  nrpjparing  his  edition  of  the  miles  S.E.  of  Amsterdam.      Lat.  51.  5  N. 

Hew  Testament.    This  copy  is  in  tlie  octavo  Lon.  5. 50  £. 

form,  and  is  written  on  fine  vellum,  in  Greek  CLEW.   #.    (clype«    Saxon.)      1.  Thread 

and  Latin,  with  some  mutilations.    Beza  sup-  wound  upon  a  bottom  (^Roecofmnom)*    2.  A 

poses  that  it  is  of  equal  antiquity  With  the  guide ;  a  direction  (Smth). 

Camhridge  copy;   but  both  were  probably  To  Cliw.  v    a.  To  dew  the  «at£r,  is  to 

written  by  a  Latin  scribe  in  a  later  period  than  raise  them,  in  order  to  be  furled, 

he  assigns  to  them.  CLIUADICM,     In  botany  >  a  genus  of  the 

CLERODE'XDRON.  In  botany,  a  genus  class monoecia, order  pentandVia.  Male:  calyx 

of  tbe  class  didynamia,  order  anirtospermia.  common,  imbricate ;  florets  of  the  ray  female 

Calyx  fire-cleft,  campiinulate ;    corol   with  a  thrc^orfour;  see<l  an  umbilicate  drupe*  On$ 

filiform  tube,  and  five-parted  equal  border ;  species  only ;  a  native  of  Surinam,  with  op- 

stamens  very  long,  placed  between  the  sog-  |M>site  peduncles;   and  common-calyx  violel 

meots  of  the  corol,  wnicli  gape  widely ;  drupe  naed  when  ripe. 

four-seeded,  bearing  a  one-celled  put.     Eight  To  CLICK,  r.  n.  (elicken^  Dutch.)  To  make 

»pecies--ail  natives  of  tbe  East-Indies;  some  &  sharp,  small,  successive  noise  (fi^y)* 

of  them  trees,  with  elegant  terminal  panicles,  CLI'CKER.  #.  The  servant  of  a  salesmaOi 

and  scarlet  flowers ;  others  shrubs  with  white  who  stands  at  the  door  to  invite  customers, 

flonrrrs,  with  a  slender  tube.  CLPCKET. »,  The  knocker  of  a  door. 

CLERC»MANCY,  a  kind  of  divination  per.  CLIENT,  among  the  Romans,  a  citixen 

fomied  by  throwing  dice,  or  little  bones,  and  who  pot  himself  under  the  protection  of  some 

observing  the  points  or  marks  turned  up.  K**^^^  'i*^'*«  ^^^^  ^^  respect  of  that  relation  was 

CLEROTI,  public  arbitrators  among  the  called  patron.    The  term  client  is  now  used  to 

Athenians.  denote  a  party  in  a  law  suit,  who  has  turned 

CLE'RUS.     In  the  Fabrician  system  of  en-  over  the  cause  into  the  liands  of  a  counsellor  or 

tomology,  a  tribe  of  the  genus  attelabus  of  co-  solicitor, 

ieopterous  insects.    See  Attelabus.  Cli'xnt.  #•  (cliene^  Latin.)     ).  One  who 

CLES1DE8,  a  Greek  painter,  about  276  applies  to  an  advocate  for  counsel  and  defence 

years  before  Christ,  who  revenged  the  inmries  (iov/or).  2.  A  dependant  (^Ben  Joneon). 

he  bad  reoeived  from  queen  Stratooice*  by  re-  CLI^KNT£U./»ar^  a.  Supplied  with  clients 

pretentiag  her  in  the  arms  of  a  fiHieniian.  (Carew), 

Hoirever  indecently  the  painter  might  represent  CL&  ENTE'LB.  # .  (cUeniala,  Latin.)    The 

the  queen,  she  was  drawn  with  such  personal  condition  or  office  of  a  client  (^Ben  Joneok), 

bcaaty,  that  she  preserved  the  pieoe,  and  libe.  CLI'ENTSHIP.  #.  ^from  client.)  The  coa- 

rally  rewarded  tbe  artist.  dition  of  a  client  (Dryden). 

CLEfTHRA.    In  bouny,  a  genus  of  the  CLIFF.  #.  (clivue^  Latin,  clip,  Saxon.)    A 

class  decandria,  order  monogynio.  Calyx  five-  steep  rock ;  a  rock  broken  and  craggy  (Bacon), 

parted;  petals  five;  stigma  three-cleft;  cap-  Curr,  or  Kino's  Cliff,  a  small  town  in 

sole  three-celled,  three-valved.     Four  species,  Northamptonshire,  having  a  market  on  Tnes- 

chiefly  natives  of  North  America.  days.     Lat.  52.  33  N.    Lon.  0. 37  VT. 

The  species  most  copmonly  propagated, and  iJLIFFURTI  A.   In  botaiw«  a  genus  of  the 

naostdeservingof  propagation  among  ourselves,  class  dioecia,  order  polyandria.     Calyx  three 

is  c.  alnifolia,  a  native  of  Virginia,  with  leaves  leaved,  superior ;  corolless,  female :  styles  two  | 

obovatc»seFfalB,sliglitlv pubescent underneatli;  capsule  two-celled ;  seeds  solitary.     Nineteen 

taocme  simple,  brMteJ.  This  beautifnl  shrub,  species— all  Cape  plants  and  beautiful  ever- 
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greens,  risingf  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet ;  Climates  (Different  temperatare  of).   The 

some  with  simple,  and' others  with  coniponnU  presence  of  the  sun  is  one  of  the  principd  Muroes 

leaves.     They  may  be  best  propaufated  by  cut-  of  heat,  and  its  absence    the  cause  of  cold ;  lod 

tings,  and  if  the  cuttings  be  made  in  spring  or  were  these  the  only  sources  of  heat  and  coU,  in 

summer,  and  phmged  into  a  hot-bed,  they  will  **>«  "™e  parallel  of  latitude,  there  would  be  tlic 

soon  throw  forth  radicles.  "»"«  ^^^^  ^^  ^^\  «'  <^oW  at  the  same  sesson; 

CLIMACTERIC,   among  phvsicians    and  ^^  ^.  »'  "  ^°""^  to  be  contrary  to  roatierof  fsct: 

astrologers(fromr/i»iac/er,ai:idder),acritical  the  temperature  of    the   eastern    coast    of  North 

.=>       ^           .IT        \          J-   ^  .  America   is  much  colder  than  the  western  coast  of 

year  in  a  persons  life.     According  lo  some,  ^            ^^^^^  ^^^  ,^^^  ,^^.^„^     Very  hot  d.)-< 

th IS  18 every  seventh  year ;bu  others  allow  only  „g   frequent! v   felt   in    the  coldest  climates;   sod 

tliose  yt-ars  produced  by  mulliplying  /  by  the  ^gry  cold   wither,  even  perpetual  snow,  is  fooad 

odd  number  3,  5,  7,  and  D,  to  be  climacterical.  in  countries  under  the  equator.    We  must  there. 

These  ye;irs,  they  say,  bring  with  them  some  fore  seek  for   other  causes  of  beat  sod  cold,  aad 

remarkable  change  with  respect  to  health,  life,  these  must  evidently  be  partly  local, 

or  fortune ;  the  grand  climacteric  is  the  63d  One  great  source  of  heat    is  from   the  cntfa; 

year ;  but  some,  making  two,  add  to  this  the  whether  this  arises  from  any  central  fire,  or  from 

Hist;  the  other  remarkable climacteiics  are  the  »  «"«««  of  heat  diffused  through  Uie  earth, it  is  not 

7th,  21st,  35th,  4llth,aiid  56th.  perhaps  easy  to  say;  the  latter  cause  is  perhaps  the 

CLIMATE,  or   Clime,   in   Geography,  a  most  probable ;  and  in  this  caw,  the  heatwhkhB 

part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  houndea  by  i\"5  p^"f"y  »««  )•  ^^^^^^  •«"'J  K^ ^ 

two  lesser  circles  parallel  to  the  equator;  and  o7  Th's  heat  imparted  from    the  «»rth  to    the  stao. 

-   ^1       u       11.1      ^  1.1    ..  *.!     1            *    J       •      *.!  -sphere,  tends  greatly    to  moderate   the  seventy  of 

such  a  breadth,  as  that  the  longest  day  m  the  ^f^  ^j^^^^.,  J^^    {^  .,  ^^^^^  j,    obseryatioo.  Jkst 

parallel  nearer  the  pole  exceeds  the  longest  ^he  same  degree  of  heat  resides  in  all  subterraneoin 

day  in  that  next  the  equator,  by  some  certain  pi^ees  at  the  same  depth,   varying  ■  UttJe  at  dif- 

space,  as  halt  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  or  a  month,  ferent  depths,  but  is  never  less  than  36«>  of  Fshrwu 

The  beginning  of  a  climate,  is  a  parallel  belt's  thermometer.     There  is  however  an  ejcep- 

circle  in  wliich  the  day  is  the  shortest;  and  the  tion   to  this    in   mines,   where  there  are  probsU? 

end  of  the  climate,  is  that  in  which  the  day  is  some    chemical    operations    going  forwards.     Mr. 

the  longest.  The  climates  therefore  are  reckon-  Kirwan,   in   his  estimate   of  the    Temperature  of 

ed  from   the  equator   to  the  pole;    and   are  different  Latitudes,   and  to    whom    we    are  piia- 

80  nianv  zones  or  bands,  terminated  by  lines  <^''Pally  indebted  for  what  we  shall  here  gire  upon 

parallel'to  the  equator;  though,  in  strictness,  this  subject,  observes,  that  at  80  or  90  feet  (ifiha 

there  are  several  climates,  or  diflFerent  degrees  *^*^^»  ^^^«  *^"y  communicauon  with  the  opa  sir. 

of  light  or  temperature,  in  the  breadth  of  one  »"^,  P^^'^^P*  ?^  *  "!"^J  ^f*  ^^\*»'  '^  ^/^  **  °f 

_^.,-       c     u    r       •         1     j'iT       !•         •*  such   communication)  the  temperature  of  the  earth 

zone.     Each  climate  only  differs  Irom  Us  con-  ^„.^           jj^^^      ^^^          J    approaches  to  the 

tigiious  ones,  in  that  the  longest  day  m  sum-  ^g,„  ^„„J^,  ^eat    Tims  the  temperature  of  springs 

nicr  IS  longer  or  shorter,  by  half  an  hour,  for  j^  nearly  the  same  as  the  mean  annual  temperaittie, 

instance,  in  the  one  place  than  in  the  other.  and  varies   very  little  in    different  seasons.      The 

As  the  climates  commence  in  the  equator,  temperature  of  the  cave  at  the  observatory  at  Pint 

at  the  beginning  of  the  Hrst  climate,  that  is,  at  is  about  53^  degrees,  and  varies  about  half  a  degree 

the  equator,  the  day  is  just  12  hours  long;  but  in  very  cold  years;  its  depth  is  about  90  feet.  IV 

at  the  end  of  it,  or  at  the  beginning  of  \\\o,  2d  internal  heat  of  the  earth  in  our  climate  is  sivays 

climate,  the  longest  day  is  12  hours  and  a  half  above  40°,  and  therefore  the  snow  generally  bpgitu 

long;  and  at  the  end  of  the  2d,  or  beginning  of  t°  ^elt  first  at  the  bottom.      The  next  sooreeof 

the  3d  climate,  the  longest  day  is   13  hours  \^^  «   the   condensation    of   vapour.    It  is  si^ 

long ;  and  so  of  the  rest,  as  far  as  the  polar  ^"°'"*  ^S^f  ^^P?""^  coumni^    a   great  quantiij  of 

circles,  where  the   hour   climates  terminate,  *^^°^  ^^.'^^   P''^^"^^*  r.  ?'^^'  ^^^^T^,  ^]  '^i 

^_  1           ^1      1.       .                                A     ]  makine  it  assume    an  aerial,  expanded   states  unni 

and  month  climates  commence.     And  as  an  „,^   ^         j,    condensed    Into  a   liquid;   during 

hour  climate  IS  a  space  comprised  between  two  ^^j^h    condensation,    a   certain   quantity    of  bc« 

para  lels  of  the  equator,  in  the  first  of  which  escapes,    and   warms  the  surrounding   itmosphrre. 

the  longest  day  exceeds  that  in  the  latter  by  This  condensation  is  frequently  formed  by  the  it- 

half  an  hour;  so  the  month  climate  is  a  space  traction  of  an  electrical  cloud,  and  hence  arises  tke 

contained  between  two  circles  parallel  to  the  great  sultriness    which    we    frequently   experience 

polar  circles,  and  having  its  longest  day  longer  before    Vain,    and    particularly    before    a    thunder 

or  shorter  than  that  of  its  contiguous  one,  by  a  storm. 

month   or  30  days.     But   some  authors,   as  As  the  earth  Is  one  of  the  great  sources  of  heat 

Ricciolus,  make   the  longest  day  of  the  con-  warming   the    surrounding  air,  distance  from  the 

tiguous  climates   to  differ  by  half  hours,  to  earth  must  be  a  source  of  cold;  and  thus  we  fini 

about  the  latitude  of  45  degrees ;    then   to  that  as  you  ascend  in  the  atmosphere,  the  cold  ic- 

differ  bv  an   hour,  or  sometimes  two  hours,  creases.      In  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  the  tcroperatnre 

to  the  polar  circle;  and  after  that  by  a  month  ^^  the  earth  being  47°,  at  the  estimated  heigbt  of 


either  in  respect  ot  the  seasons,  the  quality  of    ^^^  ^nly  42».     Hence  we  find,  that  Ihe  Wgb^ 
••even  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,     mountains,   even    under   the    equator,    have    tbnr 
^  regard  lo  the  length  of  the  longest     tops  continuslly  covered  with  snow.     Mr.  Bougw 

found  the  cold  at  Pinchina,  one  of  the  Coideltc.r*. 


CLIMATES. 


{mmedaUdy  under  the  linCv  to  extend  from  7*  to  9** 
below  the  htezlog  point  every  morning  before  sun* 
rice;  and  bence  ai  a  certain  beigbt,  vliich  varies 
in  almost  every  latitude*  it  constantly  freezes  at 
sight  all  the  year  rouod»  though  in  the  warm  cli- 
mates it  thaws  in  the  tame  d«>gree  the  next  day. 
This  height  he  calls  the  lower  term  of  congeUtion  t 
between  the  tropics  he  places  it  at  the  height  of 
]5f577  feet,  English  measure.  The  next  great 
lource  of  cold  is  evaporation*  The  same  cause 
which  makes  the  condensation  of  vapour  a  source 
of  heat,  makes  evaporation  the  source  of  coU ;  as 
ii  absorbs  the  '6re  in  tlie  latter  instance,*  which  it 
gives  out  in  the  former:  the  heat  ihua  absorbed  is 
called  latent  heat,  it  producing*  in  that  state.  Do 
tensatioo  of  warmth.  At  a  certam  height  aliove 
the  lower  term  of  congelation  it  never  freezea,  not 
because  the  cold  decreases,  but  because  the  vapours 
do  not  ascend  so  high;  the  height  Mr.  Bouguer 
calls  the  upper  term  of  congelation,  and  under  the 
equator  he  fixes  It  at  this  hei^t  of  28,000  feet  M  r. 
Kirwan  has  given  us  the  following  mean  height  of 
the  upper  and  lower  terms  of  congelation^  for  the 
latitude  of  every  five  degrees  in  feet. 


Alt.  lower 

Alt  upper 

Alt  lower 

Alt  upper 

Lau 

Xerm. 

Xerm. 

Lat 

Xerm 

Xerm. 

1557> 

2<iOOU 

45*' 

7G58 

1.1730 

5 

15437 

27784 

50 

6260 

11753 

10 

lbOG7 

27084 

55 

4912 

8830 

15 

14498 

26061 

GO 

36^4 

6546 

'/O 

13719 

24661 

65 

2616 

4676 

25 

M020 

23423 

-0 

1557 

2909 

30 

11592 

20838 

75 

748 

1346 

35 

10664 

19169 

80 

1 10 

207 

40 

9016 

10207 

Sometimes  the  temperature  of  the  upper  air  is 
higher  than  that  of  the  lower  air,  particuUHy  when 
a  large  mass  of  vapours  is  condensed  by  electrical 
agency;  for  no  part  of  tbe  heat  given  out  by  that 
cause  being  lost  by  communication  with  air  much 
culder,  that  which  surrounds  the  vapours  so  cou- 
dimied,  must  be  heated  to  a  consttierable  degree. 
The  clouds  by  absorbing  the  sun*s  rays,  sre  more 
heated  than  tbe  clear  air  would  be.  Xhese.  and 
other  drcumstaooes,  render  the  true  height  of  the 
terras  of  congeUiion  at  any  time  subject  to  consi- 
derable uncertainly. 

The  clearing  away  of  woods  lessens  the  vapours, 
sad  conaequently  diminishes  the  quantity  of  rain, 
and  inceaaes  the  temperature.  Several  parishes  io 
Jamaica  which  used  to  produce  fine  crops  of  sugar 
canes,  are  now  dry  for  nine  months  in  a  year,  and 
are  turned  into  cattle-pens,  through  the  clearing 
sway  of  the  wooda.  Hence,  water  is  most  plentifiU 
in  those  countries  where  woods  abound,  and  the 
best  springs  are  there  found.  In  America,  since 
tbe  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  towns 
Have  been  cut  down,  many  streams  hsve  become 
dry;  and  others  have  been  reduced  so  low,  as  to 
cauM  great  interruptions  to  the  miller. 

Of  etaporaiion,  the  following  facts  msy  be  oh- 
tervid.  1.  l*hat  in  our  climates,  evsporation  is 
aUttt  four  times  as  great  from  the  2 1st  of  March 
to  ihe  21st  of  September,  as  from  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember to  lite  2Ut  of  March.  2.  Xbat,  other  cir- 
cumstaut-cs  being  the  aaroe/  it  ia  greater  in  pro- 
portion as  tbe  diflerence  between  Sie  temper&ture 


of  the  air,  and  that  of  the  evaporathig  suiiaae  is 
greater;   and  ao*  much  the  smaller,  as  tbe  difier- 
ence  is  smaller;   and  therefore  smallest,  when  the 
temperature  of  the  air  and  evaporating  liquor  are 
equal.     The  former  part  ot  this  proposition  how- 
ever requires  some  restrictiun;   for  if  air  be  more 
than    15  degrees  colder  than  the  evsporating  sur- 
fsce,  there  is  scarce  any  evaporation ;    but,  on  tbe 
contrary,  it  deposits  its  moisture  on  the  surface  of 
tbe  liquor.     3.    Xhe  degree  of  cold  produced  by 
evsporstion  Is  always  much  greater,  when  the  air 
is  warmer  thsn  the  evaporating  surface,  than  that 
which  is  produced  when  the  surfiice  is  warmer  tlian 
the  air.     Hence,  warm  winds,  as  the  Sirocco  and 
Harmatan,  are  more  drying  than  ciAA  winds.    4, 
Evaporation  ia  more  copioua  when  the  iir  is  less 
loaded  with  vapours,  and  is  tlierefore  greatly  pro- 
moted by   cold   winds  flowing  into  warmer  coun- 
tries.   5.   Evsporation    is   greatly  increased  by   a 
current  of  air  or  wind  flowing  over  the  evaporating 
surface,  because  unsaturated  air  is  constantly  brought 
into  contact  with  it     Hence,  calm  days  are  hottest, 
u  hu   commonly   been    remsrked.     6.  'Xracts  of 
land   covered  wiUi   trees  or  vegetables  emit  more 
vapour  than   the  same  space  covered   with   water, 
Mr.    Williams    (Philadelphia    Xransactions)    found 
this  quantity   to  amount  to  4  more.     Hence  the 
air  about  a  wood  or  forest    is    made    colder    by 
evaporation  from  trees  and  shrubs,  while  the  plants 
themselves  are  kept  in  a  more  moderate  heat,  and 
secured  from  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun  by  the 
vapours  perspired  from  the  leaves.     Xhus,  we  find 
the  shade  of  vegetables  more  efiectual  to  cool  us, 
as  well  as  more  agreeable,   than  tbe  shade  from 
rocks  and  buildings. 

Xhe  heat  and  cold  of  difierent  countries  are 
transmitted  from  one  to  the  other  by  tbe  medium 
of  winds. 

From  what  has  been  observed  it  is  manifest, 
that  some  situstions  are  better  fitted  to  receive  or 
communicate  beat  than  others;  thu%  high  snd 
mountainous  situations  being  nearer  to  the  source 
of  cold  than  lower  sitiutions;  sod  countries  eo- 
▼ered  with  woods,  as  they  prevent  the  access  oC  the 
snn*s  rays  to  the  esrth,  or  to  the  snow  which  they 
may  conceal,  and  |iresent  more  numerous  evapo- 
rating surfaces,  must  be  colder  than  open  coun- 
tries, though  situated  in  ihe  same  latitude.  And 
since  all  tracts  of  land  present  infinite  varieties  of 
rituation,  uniform  results  cannot  here  be  expected. 
Mr.  Kirwan  obaerves,  therefore,  that  it  b  on  water 
only  that  we  must  seek  for  a  standard  situation 
with  which  to  compare  tbe  temperature  of  other 
situations.  Now  the  globe  contains,  properly 
speaking,  but  two  great  tracts  of  wster,  the  At^ 
Untie  Ocean,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean;  which  may 
each  be  divided  into  north  snd  south,  as  ihey  lie 
on  tbe  northern  or  southern  side  of  the  equator,  la 
this  trsct  of  water,  he  chose  that  situation  for  a 
standard  which  recommends  Itself  most  by  its  sim- 
plicity, and  freedom  from  any  but  the  most  per- 
manent causes  of  alteration  of  temperature;  vis. 
that  part  of  the  Atlantic  which  lies  between  80® 
north  and  45®  south  latitude,  and  extending  south- 
wards as  far  as  the  Gulph  Stream,  and  to  within  a 
few  leagues  of  the  coast  of  America ;  and  that  part 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  which  lies  between  46®  north 
and  40®  south  latitude,  snd  from  20®  to  275®  east 
longhude.  Within  tliis  space,  the  mean  annual  tem- 
perature will  be  found  as  expressed  by  the  follow- 
ing  table.  Xbe  temperatures  beyond  80®  latitude 
are  added,  though  not  strictly  within  the  8tand#- 
ard. 
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greens,  riaing-  to  theheightof  four 
some  with  simple,  and' others  wifii 
leaves.  Tliey  may  be  best  proji.i- 
tings,  and  if  ttie  cuttings  be  mmlr  - 
summer,  and  plunged  into  a  li'»r  '. 
soon  throw  forth  radicles. 

CLIMACTERIC,  an.on-    y  . 
astrologers  (from  c/im«c^'r,  a  ' 
year    in  a  person *s  life.     A.. 
this  is  every  seventh  year;  l»'i  f 
those  years  produced  by  "< 
odd  number  3,  5,  7,  and 
These  years,  they  say,  I 
remarkable  change  u  ir!. 
or  fortune;  the  gran.- 
year;  but  some,  ni.il.- 
81st:  the  other  rein:> 
7th,  21st,  35th,  VJ 
CLIMATE,  or 
part  of  the  siir' 
two  lesser  cirri «" 
such  a  breadth, 
parallel  near- 
day  in  that  t 
space,  as  }..• 

The  br 
circle  in  y. 
end  of  t: 
the  lorn 
ed   froi 
so  ni.! 
paral 
then 
of  i 

ZOP 
tlL 

ni- 
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iperatvre,   thai  ibt  ci« 

Catitwles    we   often  nnt  ^ 
r  f««*  ;  and  m  latitudes  59«  mi  o^* 
*  -    JIT  ■*  frequently  greater  tka  c  k». 

rag  to  the  windward  of  h^  doc 

*«  forests,  are  warmer  than  \bm  ta 

■T  Jut  woe  kiitudew 

'-rtrr  ax  the  sea  is  another  drcmiKaflee 

=>«   temperature  of  a  climate;  u  it 

-ae  teat  from   the    laud,  and  hr.n»  tk 

^^'^   to  a  standard   best  fitted  to  tl< 

tnontatxcii.     In  onr   hemisphere,  amotnn 

'  »  ae  »«th  of  any  sea,  are  waraierte 

toe  sea  lie  to  the  south  of  tkm, 

iw  w-ads  that  sbonU  coo!  them  io  wiaw 

-i*ar  3^  passjno  over  the  aea;  vhemt  litose 

lurtawyd  of  the  sea.  are  cooler  ia  «nm 

J^ws  trcm   rt-     A    northern  or  loaihen 

^*  *■•  ««ler8  a  country  wanner  thsaa 
2r  f'^stxri  bearing. 

^  ?^-:w?«tc  more  of  temperature  aiiib| 
fe  «a.  uul  are  therefore  wamer  thaa  coa. 


^.xjmj  ''-•^^  tracts  of  Und  bare  thdrifcmia 
^-«=..::^r  -a^   t-rperatare  of  the  countiy:  tfcia, 

-"!-"^^*  ^"^  "'^  "*°*  ^^^  readflv,  and  lo  i 
t^~^jf-  -  '-^-^  =oujd;  hence,  the  violrat  beats 
^  -r  ^_  -  ei*fn»  of  Arabia  and  Africa;  and  tbc  io- 
"  *      ^  -r     — ,  a^l  Fuego,  and  other  stooj  ewia- 
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,  _  "^  ^-7  ---rw^nV.v  affect  the  lempcntur?  of  i 
:'  ^ ;.  ,  ■-•■"'-  ^^  — -T«  are  much  cold<7  tiaa 
-   r  -----«=  izi  cu-'ti rated- 

t    7,  -*— '^~^--  at::.ie  enjoys  a  heat  of  60«  at 

■^  ^  ■'  ^"J^"""**  ^  ^^  **  necessary  for  the 
^  ^  ^  ~  ^^  ^-^  ^~TT  ^*^  com.  The  qui^-ocss  of 
I;;  ^^^^  — J*  ~=  -*--«•  U-J:udes  proceeds  from  tb« 
^  ~-  -*  ^-!  M  i^i.^  ihe  horizon.  lUin  is  la 
.  ^  *"  "*-  ^  -"^  «"^  i»  sutficienUy  moisteaai 
'^  "^  -^-^---n  .T  :ie  srsow  that  covers  it  daring 
""    '^-^-     -'    ^=^  ^  cannot  suiBdentJy  adaiit 

*    *     ""^-^  "•  -^  «=*  provident  hand  that  the 

.-    -e  ^    -r     ..-^   ,  utc^ected  with  seas  and  moas. 

1  -v  -r  .  T^  -.r.  -  u  ft^jTHi  on  its  first  spfiearascf, 

^^  ""    ''1.'^***^'  *^*  *>^'«-»<Hi$;  ppcseoUDg  to  the 

•r    t    c-    ._-  3*-  »T-v  of  sn  immeo.<(e  niia:  hut 

"*    -'^  ^^--^  .f  -"r-sr  seeming  irrcKuUriiies  on 

«*     r-»  rxr-*...  T  zi^T'e^ed,  thev  are  found  BMat 

-  --  ^^   a.n.  f-..'  i-v-^arr  to  the  wdhn  af  its 

»  -  -  -    >      vt-  -  SIT  :i.xhing  of  the  adTsntaccs 

^nrr^frtr.  w*^h  could  not  exbt  with- 

-         •.-     *^  ^    T^    M^r-    ««    i^    n    J5  j^y    j^^  ^j^_^ 

■      -J.  jT«  rr.^  .^  ic^  lieodes  is  modefsted,  a^ 

t     ^^  ^v.  n  zi^  srwcr.     Ii  is  by  the  want  of  s«*  that 

r      .'*   mer-v^  7t-»  rtf  A«  as  J^ibcria  aod  Gitst  Tar- 

i--    a.  r^'l  a  n>.-:<e  of  Africa,  are  rendeied  thncst 

^     *--r/..,t:^.,e:    a    c.%Tc:$unce    which    ftinidbea   a 

<r  -^-  Tr->uuiof  i,^ri:asi  the  opinion  of  iboie   who 

i  -iii  IL.TK  rmnrTes  were  tie  original  babitatioQS  of 


JT  -oyf  Mzsne  lairaer,   mountains  are  neeesaarr. 
*«   n:.*  »  ritf  -jerroirs  of  rirers,  but  as  a  ddeace 
ar-  rrs:   ii*  ,  ....=v^  of  beat  in  the  warm  Utitadcs ; 
.■--:.n.t     uv.      V^     Py„ne«^     Apennines,     the 
B^-.u-rrs    of  Dauphme,    Aurcrgne,    &c     lulv, 
>i  V  arc  Fnz<e  would  be  deprived  of  the  mi'^J 
^rr^rc^  wt>ch   thfy  no«r  enjoy.     Wnhout   il* 
^y_      ^^  *^  ^'V?'"   Apennine,   Indit    atmU 
"^^  *r*^     ^^^  Jamaica,  St.  Domingo, 

*  •*  »<»<  otiw*  Islands  between  the  tx^ 
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are  furiMsbcd  with  mountsint,  from  which  tht 
.:>  pruceeil  which  refresh  them, 
■annual  bent  of  London  and  Parte  ii  ncariy  the 
.  •  ;  but  from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  e&d  of 
1  .fr,  the  beat  is  greater  at  Paris  than  at  London. 
re,  gnpes  arrtre  at  greater  perfection  in  the 
^hbourbood  of  Paris  than  about  London. 
The  following  tahte  contains  a  comparison  of 
the  temperature  of  London  with  seveml  other 
;!acet.  The  first  column  contains  tlie  place;  the 
Hoood,  the  annual  tcinperaiure ;  the  ihird,  the 
temperature  of  January,  that  being  the  coldest 
month ;  and  the  fonrth*  the  temperature  of  July ; 
thstt  at  London  aa  the  stindard,  being  estimated  at 
1000.  The  degrae  of  cold  is  estimated  in  the  third 
eolumn*  and  the  degree  of  heat  in  the  fourth  and 
ncond. 


jMumiy 6* 

February.. 8 

Match 90 

April U 

Blay 14 

June 12 


July 10* 

Augaai 15 

ocpicnoer  •••••.•is 

October 14 

November  .....••  9 
December 6 


Placet. 


London 

Paris    

Edinburgh    •• 

Berlin 

Stocfcholn    *.... ....* 

Petersburgh 

Vienna 

Pekb   

Boordeaux 

iHontpellier 

|Msdeira « 

Spanish  Town  in  Jamaica. . 
Msdras   


An. 
Temp. 


1000 
10*28 
9i3 
942 
811 
746 

1067 
1090 
1170 
1309 
1657 
1565 


Temp. 
Jan. 


1000 
1040 
1040 

1383 

3590 

1305 

1730 

925 

830 

559 


Temp. 
July. 


1000 

1037 
914 

964 
1008 
1037 

1139 
1196 
1138 


49!   1349 


At  London,  fay  a  mc«n  of  the  observations  made 

it  the  Royal  Society  from  I77*i  to  1780,  it  appears 

^tbat  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  51'* .9,   or  in 

whole  numbers,  5'2^i  and  the  monthly  temperature  is 

u  follows: 

January 3h,^9 

February 4'i,3 

March 46,4 

April 49|9 

May 56,61 

June eSjTJ 

July 66,3 

August 65,83 

Se^ember 59,63 

October 52,81 

November 44,44 

December 41,04 

The  gicatest  usual  euld  is  20<>,  and  happens  in 
January ;  the  greastcat  usual  beat  ia  81^  and  hap- 
pens  generally  in  July. 

Tbe  limiu  of  the  annual  variation  are  2<*,5,  that  is» 
1®  above,  and  I  ^,5  below  tlie  meau. 

Tbe  greatest  variations  of  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  same  month  in  diflereni  years,  are  as  fol- 
lows! 


Jsnosry., 
Fchniary. 
March. . . 
April  ... 
May... . 
June..  .. 


July 2 

August 2 

September 3»5 

Oetotcr ••  ..4 

Noveniber 4 

^  December 3 

Hence  it  appear*,  that  the  temperatures  of  the 
luranen  diHer  luuch  leas  than  those  of  the  win- 
ter*. 

Tlie  mo»t  usual  variations  of  temperature  within 
tbe  space  of  24  hours  in  every  tuouth  are. 


.6» 

.5 

.4 

3 

2,5] 
.2 


At  Petctabufgh,  kt  59o.  66^,  longitude  30«,  24' 
S.  the  mean  annusl  temperature  ia  38^*8,  from  the 
mean  of  6  years.  The  greateat  cold  observed  was 
that  at  which  mercury  frceaes,  that  is,  39<^  below 
O^i  but  the  greateat  nocao  degree  of  cold  for  sererml 
yeara  waa  25^  below  0<'.  The  greatest  summer  heat, 
on  a  mean,  is  79S  yet  once  it  amounted  to  94 ••  It 
scarce  ever  hails  at  this  place. 

In  latitnde  79«.  SO",  k>rd  Mulgrave  ofaaerved  the 
greatest  heat  for  two  days  to  be  &8«,  and  the  least 
46<>.  Mr.  Martin  obaerves»  that  the  weather  ia  the 
polar  rcgiona  ia  very  unsteady ;  one  hour  H  blows  a 
violent  storm,  snd  in  the  n«A  there  is  a  dead  calm ; 
neither  does  it  blow  long  in  any  one  point,  but  aome* 
times  from  every  point  within  24  hours.  After  « 
caLn,  the  north  wind  springs  up  tint;  the  sky  b  scU 
dom  perfectly  clear,  and  storms  are  much  more  fn^ 
quent  tlian  in  lower  latitudes. 

In  Burope^  unusual  cohl  in  summer  may  arias^ 
either  from  a  long  continuance  of  easterly  or  northerly 
winds,  or  from  frequent  and  heavy  rains,  which  are 
followed  by  great  evaporations,  or  from  a  lt>ng  con- 
tinuance of  cloudy  weather  in  June  and  July,  which 
prevents  the  earth  from  receiving  ita  projier  degree 
of  heat. 

The  causes  of  nnusnal  cold  in  winter  may  be 
these:  Ist,  Unusual  coM  in  the  preceding  summer. 
For  the  heat  in  the  winter  being  In  a  great  measure 
derived  from  tbe  earth,  if  this  be  deprived  of  ita 
usual  heat,  the  want  of  it  roust  he  perceived  in 
winter.  The  cold  of  January  1 7()y,  was  the  severest, 
long  known  in  Europe ;  and  Mr.  Uerham  remark, 
ed,  that  the  preceding  June  was  so  cold,  that  his 
thermometer  was  near  the  freezing  point  on 
the  Pith  of  that  month,  and  the  quantity  of  rain 
was  much  greater  than  usual.  Mr.  Wolf  made  tbe 
same  observation  in  Germany,  i'dly.  Heavy  rains 
followed  by  easterly  or  northtrly  winds.  This  cir- 
cumstance produces  great  culd  at  any  time,  on  ac- 
9ount  of  the  great  evaporation  which  then  takes 
place  by  these  dry  winds.  It  took  place  in  October 
1708,  as  Mr.  M'olf  observed;  and  an  intense  cold 
immediately  followed.  3dly,  M'vstcrly  or  southerly 
currents,  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
wliile  easterly  or  northerly  winds  prcvnil  in  tbe 
lower.  For  the  warm  currents  are  lieprivid  of 
their  moisture  by  the  cold  of  the  superior  rpj^tons ; 
and  this  descemling  in  the  form  of  siiow,  couls  the 
inferior  strata  below  their  usual  tenijieraturc:  this 
circumstance  also  took  place  iu  1700,  when  tbe 
co)d%ras  grcattsL  4thly,  The  arrival  of  Mberian, 
or  Aroericuu  winds,  ^)ileria  is  '2''AH)  miles  e.i&t  of 
London;  but,  according  to  Mr.  Snieatun's  coin- 
pulation,  a  common  hi^h  wind  moves  at  tbe  rale 
of  35  miles  an  hour,  and  tbertTore  may  pass  to  us 
in  3  days  from  Siberia,  and  preserve  rau  h  of  its  ori- 
ginal degree  of  cold.  The  winds  from  An.crica 
may  alio  arrive  in  a  few  days ;  but  their  rigour 
will  be  abated  by  passing  over  the  sea;  but  if  the 
sea  have  been  previou&ly  cooUd  by  northerly  winds, 
the  westerly  winds  may  prove  very  cold.  Mr.  Dur- 
ham, on  comparing  his  journals  with  those  of  Mr. 
Robie  In  New  England,  found  that,  after  a  few  days, 
the  American  winds  pasted  into  England.  Ibe 
wind  in  1784  was  equally  severe  in  America,  as  in 
Europe.  5ihly,  'Ihe  full  of  a  superior  stratum  of 
the  ntmoipKiTc.  This  will  h.'i|  |K'n  when  a  eold 
wind     in    the   upt)er     rfjjious  ot     the     atmo»phe»> 
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p&stes  over  a  eouniry,  the  lower  lirata  of  whose 
fetmosphere  ire  lighter:  and  hence  a  low  itate  of 
the  harometer  generally  precedes  such  extraor- 
dinary cold.  It  is  probably  for  this  reason,  that 
Holland  oftener  experiences  a  greater  degree  of 
cold  than  other  countries  under  higher  latitudes; 
for  being  a  moist  country,  its  atmosphere  abounds 
more  in  rapours,  which  renders  it  specifically 
lighter;  thus,  during  the  great  cold  of  January 
1783,  the  barometer  was  lower  than  it  had  been 
known  to  be  for  50  years  before^  during  that  month : 
and  Muschenbrock  remarked,  that  in  winter»  when 
the  mercury  in  the  barometer  descends,  the  cold 
increases. 

Zjand  is  capable  of  receiving  much  more  either 
heat  or  cold,  than  water.  In  winter  when  the 
surface  of  water  is  much  cooled  by  contact  with 
the  colder  air,  the  deeper  and  warmer  water  at  the 
bottom,  being  specifically  lighter,  rises  and  tem- 
pers the  top,  and  as  the  colder  water  constantly 
descends  during  the  winter,  in  the  following  sum- 
mer  the  surface  is  generally  warmer  than  at  greater 
depths ;  whereas  in  winter  it  is  colder ;  hence  it  has 
been  remarked,  that  the  sea  is  always  colder  in  summer 
and  warmer  in  winter,  after  a  storm,  the  water  at 
great  depths  being  mixed  with  that  at  the  surface. 
Of  the  following  observations,  the  three  first  were 
made  by  lord  Mulgrave,  the  three  next  by  Wales  and 
Bayley.  and  the  other  by  Mr.  BUdh.  The  third  column 
expresses  the  heat  of  the  air  over  the  surface  of  the 
sea ;  the  fourth  expresses  the  depth  of  the  sea  in 
feet ;  the  fifth  expresses  the  heat  of  the  sea  at  that 
depth,  and  the  sixth  expresses  the  heat  of  the  sea  at 
the  surface. 


Latitude. 

0 

Time. 

Heat  of 
Air. 

Depth. 

Heat  of 
Sea. 

Heat  of 

Sur- 
face. 

670  N. 

June  20 

46,5 

4680 

26 

78    N. 

30 

40,5 

1Q^ 

dl 

9   N. 

Aug.  31 

59.5 

4038 

32 

0 

Sept.   5 

75,S 

510 

es 

74 

24    S. 

26 

72,5 

480 

70 

70 

34.  4'  & 

Oct.  11 

60,5 

600 

57 

59 

57    N. 

Jan.    8 

46 

6 

40 

37 

10 

43,6 

50 

43,6 

43,6 

56.  40^  S. 

20 

47 

no 

51,5 

40 

39.  30  N. 

28 

53 

no 

59 

59 

2.  55  N. 

Feb.  25 

81 

58 

81 

81 

2.  50  N. 

26 

83 

no 

81 

84,5 

As  the  water  in  the  high  northern  and  southern 
latitudes  is,  by  cold,  rendered  heavier  than  ^at  in 
lower  warm  latitudes,  hence  arises  a  perpetual  cur- 
rent from  the  poles  to  the  equator,  which  some- 
times carries  down  large  masses  of  ice,  which  cool 
the  air  to  a  great  extent.  Inland  seas  of  great  ex. 
tent  have  been  frozen  in  very  severe  winters.  In 
1668,  the  Baltic  was  so  firmly  frozen,  that  Charles 
XI.  of  Sweden,  carried  his  whole  army  over  it : 
and  the  Adriatic  was  frozen  in  1709.  The  tempe- 
ratures of  land  and  water  difier  more  in  winter 
than  in  summer;  for  in  winter,  inland  countries, 
from  lat.  49®  to  70^,  are  frequently  cooled  down  to 
40^,  50°,  and  some  to  70^  below  the  freezing  point ; 
whereas,  the  sea  below  lat  76®  is  not  colder  than 
40  below  that  point  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
except  some  narrow  seas  in  the  north  Pacific 
Ocean ;  but  in  summer,  no  considerable  extent  of 
laud  is  healed  to  more  than  15^  or  20^  above  the 


temperature  of  the  tea,  stony  and  laody  detail  a- 

cepted. 

The  temperatures  of  the  smaller  seas,  in  geoenl, 
if  not  surrounded  with  high  mountains,  are  a  km 
d^rees  warmer  in  summer,  and  colder  in  winter,  than 
the  standard  ocean ;  in  high  latitudes  they  are  fre- 
quently frozen. 

The  White  sea  is  frozen  in  the  winter. 

The  Oulf  of  Bothnia  is  in  i  great  measure  IroftO 
in  winter ;  but  in  summer  it  is  sometimes  heated  to 
70<*.  Its  general  temperature  in  July  is  from  48*  to 
56<». 

The  German  sea  is  about  3^  colder  in  winter  sad 
5^  warmer  in  summer,  than  the  Atlantic 

The  Mediterranean  sea  is,  for  the  greater  part  oCiti 
extent,  warmer  both  summer  and  winter  thsn  tin 
Atlantic,  which,  on  account  perhaps  of  its  grester 
density,  flows  into  it.  It  is  sometimes  frozen  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Venice.  Hie  BUck  sea  is  colder 
than  the  Mediterranean,  and  flows  into  it. 

The  Caspian  sea  is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  higlk 
mountains,  and  is  in  a  great  measure  frozen  in  wiota^ 
Its  level  is  said,  by  Pallas,  to  be  lower  than  the 
ocean. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  what  latitudes  on  ik 
surface  of  the  v;li'L>e  are  accesiible  to  man,  by  000- 
sidering  the  height  above  the  sea  of  the  uiferior 
line  of  perpetual  snow.  In  the  middle  of  the  torrid 
zone,  it  appears,  from  Mr.  Bouguer*s  obicrvatioDii 
to  be  elevated  5201  yards,  and  4476  about  tbe 
tropics.  In  middle  latitudes  there  is  consunt  snov 
at  the  height  of  3300  yards.  In  lat«  80<>  nortk, 
lord  Mulgrave  found  the  inferior  line  of  snov  to  be 
at  the  height  of  400  yards  :  whence  we  may  ooodude^ 
that  at  tlie  poles  there  is  constant  snow  upon  the  sbT' 
face  of  the  earth  (^PinkertoiCt  Geography  Abrid.}, 

To  Cli'mate.  v.  11.  To  inhabit  ^Shak.)* 
CLI'MA  rUKE.  s.  Climate  (Shakspearf). 
CLIMAX,  or  Gradation,  in  rhetoric,  a 
figure  wherein  the  word  or  expressiou  which 
ends  tbe  first  member  of  a  penod  begins  tbe 
second,  and  so  on  ;  so  that  every  member  will 
make  a  distinct  sentence,  taking  its  rise  from 
the  next  forescoing,  till  the  argument  and  period 
be  beautifully  finished ;  as  in  the  foHowine 
gradation  of  Dr.  Tillotson.  •*  After  ive  haw 
practised  good  actions  a  while  tbey  become 
easy ;  and  when  they  are  easr,  we  begin  to 
take  pleasure  in  tbem ;  and  when  tbey  please 
us,  we  do  them  frequently ;  and  by  frvqaency 
of  acts,  a  thing  grows  into  a  babit :  and  0011- 
firmed  habit  is  a  second  kind  of  nature ;  and  to 
far  as  any  thing  is  natural,  so  far  it  is  neoesstfV, 
and  we  can  hardly  do  otherwise;  nay,  we  do  it 
many  times  when  we  do  not  think  of  it*' 

7^  CLIMB,  v.n,  pret.  clomb  or  eHmbtd ; 
part,  clomb  or  climbed,  (chnian,  Saxon.)  To 
ascend  up  any  place ;  to  mount  by  means  of 
some  hold  or  footing  (Samuel). 

To  Climb,  w.  a.  To  ascend  ;  to  monst 
(Prior). 

CLI'MBER.  #.  (from  climb,)  1.  One  that 
mounts  or  scales  any  place;  a  mounter;  a 
riser  (Carew),  2.  A  plant  that  creeps  upon 
other  supports  (Mortimer).  3.  Tbe  name  of  > 
particular  herb  (Miller), 

CLIME.  9,  (from  climate,)  Climate;  le- 
gion ;  tract  of  earth  (mMilton^^ttcrbury), 

2'o  CLINCH.  V,  a.  (ciynija,  Saxon.)  I.  To 
hold  in  tlie  hand  with  the  fingers  bent  over  it 
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(Drfdtny  %  To  rontract  or  double  the  flnrm  croirnetl  nrlth  laurels,  lioldinff  lo  one  hand  a 

(iSiq/)).    3.  To  bend  the  point  of  a  naif  on  trumpet,  and  a  book  in  the  other.    Soinetitiiea 

thr  other  tide.    4.  To  confinn ;  to  fix ;  as,  to  she  holds  a  plectrum  or  quill  with  a  lute.    Her 

cliHch  an  arenment«  name  signifies  honour  and   reputation,  mXio;* 

Clinch,  in  the  sea  lanipiJii^e,  that  part  of  a  gloria ;  and  it  m  as  her  office  faithfully  to  record 

cable  which  is  bended  about  the  ring  of  the  the  actions  of  brave  and  ill astrious  heroes.  She 

Bocbor,  and  then  seized  or  made  fast.  had  Hyacintha  by  Pierins,  son  of  Magnes. 

Clikch.  9.  (from  the  verb.)  A  pun  ;  an  am*  Clio.     In  zoology,  a  genus  of  the  class 

biguity  (^BovU,  Drydrn)»  remies,  order  mollusca.  Body  ohlong,  nayant, 

CLf'NCriER.  #.  (from  cHneh.)  A  cramp ;  generally  sheathed  and  furnished  with   tu'o 

a  bolclfa^tC  Pope).  dilated    membranaceous    arms    or   wing-like 

CLINLHINO,  in  the  sea  language,  a  kind  processes;  tentacles  three,  besides  two  in  the 

ufsltght  caulking  used  at  sea,  in  a  prospect  of  mouth.     Six  species;  chiefly  inhabitants  of 

foni  ireather,  about  the  posts :  it  consists  in  the  North  and  American  seas ;  some  ruund,  of 

driTiog  a  little  oakum  into  their  seams,  to  pre-  the  size  of  a  pea,otherslongitudinal,resembliDg 

vent  the  water  coming  in  at  them.  a  slug. 

roCIilNU.  r.  a.  preter.  I  e/«a^  /  particip.  To  CLIP.  o.  o.  (clippan,  Saxon.)     1.  To 

I  have  clun^.  (ff^y^^U  Danish.)   1.  To  hang  embrace,  by  throwing  the  arms  round ;  to  en- 

upon  by  twining  round  (Swifi),  2.  To  adhere,  fold  in  the  arms  (Sidney),    2.  To  cut  with 

ss  followers  or  Triends  {Ben  Joneon).    3.  To  alieers  (JSuckUng,  Benttep).    3.  It  is  oarticn* 

dry  op ;  lo  consume  (Shakepearey     ''  larly  usetl  of  those  who  diminish  coin,  i»y  par* 

CLl'NG  Y.  o.  (from  eiing,)  Clinging ;  ad«  ing'the  edges  (Locke),    4.  To  curtail ;  to  cut 

bcsive.  short  (Adaieon).  5.  To  confine ;  to  hold  (5A.). 

CLI'NICAL.  Cli'nick.  a.  («xm#,   to  lie  CLI'PPEK.  #.   One  tliat  debases  coin  by 

down.)  That  keeps  the  bed  with  infirmity.    A  cutting  (Addison), 

clinical  lecture  is  a  discourse  upon  a  disease,  CLpPPlNU.  #.  The  part  cut  or  clipped  off 

made  by  the  bed  of  the  patient.  (Locke\ 

Clinics,  as  used  by  tne  ancient  church  his»  CLlTflEKO,    a    borough  in   Lancashire, 

turians,  signified  tliose  who  received  baptism  with  a  market  on  Saturdays,  and  the  remains 

on  tlieir  ueatli-beds.     Magnus,  in  the  third  of  an  ancient  castle.     Itsends  two  members  to 

century,  made  a  doubt  wliether  or  not  clinics  parliament*    Lat.  53.  6-1  N.     Lon.  2.  21  W. 

were  truly  baptised,  since  the  ordinance  was,  CLITOMACHUS,   a  Carthaginian  philo* 

in  tliat  case,  performed  by  aspersion,  instead  sopher  of  the  third  academy,  who  was  papti 

of  immersion.  and  successor  to  Carneades  at  Athens,  B.C. 

CLINiS.    The  name  given  by  the  Greek  l^H.    For  an  account  of  this  philosopher,  see 

nmsicians  of  the  middle  ages  to  one  of  their  Brucker*8  History  of  Philosophy,  by  Bnfield, 

notes.  vol.  i.  p.  253. 

To  CLINK,  e.  n.  To  utter  a  small,  sharp,  CLITOlif  A.    In  botany,   a  genus  of  the 

interrupted  noise  (Prior).  class  diadelphia,  order  decandria.    Corol  re* 

CLijf  K.  #.  A  sharp  successive  noise  (SA.).  versed ;  the  banner  very  krire;  spreading,  over^ 

CLINKERS^  among  brick-makers.     See  shadowing  the  win|^.     Six  species;   India, 

BaicK.  West  Indies,   America.     They   are  all   her- 

CLINOID,  elinoideu9\  from  kXi>%  a  lied,  baceous  annuals  or  perennials,  of  the  kidney- 

and  (iltf,  resemblance).     Resembling  a  bed.  bean  tribe.    Tlie  climbing  stalk  generally  rises 

Tlie  four  processes  surrounding  the  cr  I  la  turcica  to  the  height  of  a  man.    The  flowers  are  of 

of  the  sphaenoid  bone  are  so  called,  of  which  various  colours,  though  more  commonly  blue 

two  are  anterior,  and  two  posterior.  or  white. 

CLINOPODIUM.    Wild  basil,  a  genus  of  CLITORIS.  (r/i7ort#,  lO.wt^ti  from  «x««^ 

tlie  class  didynamia,  order  gymnosperiuia.  In-  to  enclose  or  hide;  because  it  is  hid  by  the 

volocreofmany,  setaceous  bristles  placed  under  labia  pudendorum).      Columella,     A    small 


tbe  whorl ;  calyx  two-lipped ;  corol  with  the  glandiform  bodjr  like  a  penis  in  miniature,  and 

upper  lip  flat  inversely  heart-shaped,  straight,  like  i$  covered  with  a  prvpuce,  or  foreskin.    It 

Three  species ;  is  situated  above  the  nymphie,  and  before  the 

1.  Cvulgare;  found  in  our  own  hedges;  opening  of  tbe  urinary  passage  of  women, 
with  an  odour  between  that  of  ba»il  and  mar-  Anatomy  has  discovered  that  the  clitoris  is 
jorain.  composed,  like  the  penis,  of  a  cavernous  sub- 

2.  C.  Bgyntiacum ;  a  native  of  Egypt,  an  stance,  and  of  a  jrlans,  which  has  no  pcrfora> 
herbaceous  plant  like  our  own.  tion,  but  is,  like  that  of  the  penis,  exquisitely 

3.  C.  incannm ;  a  native  of  North  America,  sensible.  'Ilie  clitoris  is  the  principal  seat  of 
of  similar  furm  and  odonr.  pleasure :  during  coition  it  is  distended  with 

CLl'NQUANT.  o.  (French.)    Dressed  in  blood,  and  after  tiie  venereal  orgasm  it  becomes 

nnbroiderv,  in  spangles  (Shakeoeare),  flaccid  and  falls.  I  nstances  have  occurred  where 

CLI  N'l  ()N,  in  geography,  the  most  north-  the  clitoris  has  been  soenlarged,as  to  enable  the 

cm  county  of  tbe  state  of  New  York,  in  Ame-  female  to  have  venereal  commerce  withotliers, 

rica.  and  in' Paris  this  fact  was  made  a  public  exhibi- 

CLIO,  in  pagan  mvthology,  the  first  of  the  tion  of  to  the  faculty.  Women  thus  formed  ap- 

muxes,  daugliterof  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  pc*ar  to  partake,  in  their  general  form,  less  of  the 

^  presided  over  history.    She  is  represented  female  character,  and  are  termed  hcrtnaphro- 
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dittTM.   Tlteilit«»ris»of  children  is  larger  in  pro-  among    the    ancients,    was   a   snhterraneous 

^ur(toii  than  in  I'uH  ki'vwu  women :  it  often  aqueduct,  or  common  sewer,  for  the  reception 

|.i.»|« « rx  Im\oih1  I  he  external  labia  at  birth.  and  discharge  of  the  filth  of  a  city  or  houM\ 

i  I  1  lOUisMl'S,  {rtiiorismus).  A  morbid         Cloaca,  in  comparative  anatomy,  the  canal 

t.».i  J' . I  I'll  ot  tlie  clitoris.  in   birds,    throuo^h  which   the  eg^  descfnds 

4  i.l  J  oKU  S,  in  botany.    See  Clitoria.  from  the  ovary  in  its  exit. 

{  MM  S.     The  most  conspicuous  of  this         CLOACIXA,  a  godd^s  at  Rome,  who  prr- 

i»kii>4-  ),  iltf  tuiiii  liar  friend  and  foster-brother  of  sided  over  the  Cloacae,  or  receptacles  for  the 

A:r«'*i»ilfr.     lie  had  saved  the  kinir's  life  in  a  filth  and  dung  of  the  whole  city,  begun  by 

I*! ».» I)  battle.     Alexander  killed  him  with  a  Tarquin  the  elder,  and  finished  byTarquintlie 

j4*iitii,    in  a  fit  of  anger,  when   he  was  in-  proud.     There  were  aUo  public  officers  chosen 

i.«A«i4itil,  because,  at  a  feast,  he  preferred  the  to  take  care  of  the  Cloacae,  called  curatores 

a«  iii>ii*  ut  Philip  to  those  of  his  son.     Alexan-  cloacarum  urbis. 

Uri  M<u  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  a  friend,        CLOAK.  #.   (lach,  Saxon.)    1.  The  outer 

whom  be  had  sacrificed  in  the  hoar  of  drunken-  garment  (Po/>e).    2.  A  concealment;  a  covit 

iirsft  and   dissipation.      (Justin.    Plut,  Curt.  {Peter), 

hu.)    'i'hcre  ivere  others,  but  of  less  note,  of        To  Cloak,  v,  a,   1.  To  cover  »vith  a  cloak. 

Uiift  name.  2.  To  hide;  to  conceal  (Spenser). 

i  LIVE  (Kobert,  lord),  a  celebrated  En-        CLO'AKBAG.   s.  A  portmanteau;  a  bag 

|(libh  general.     He  was  born  at  the  family  seat  in  wh\th  clothes  are  carried  (Skakspearc), 
in  Shropshire  in  1725,  and  educated  at  several         CLOCK.  «.  (clocc^  Welsh,  from  eloch,  i 

achools,  and  among  the  rest  at  Merchant  Tav-  bell.)    1.  The  instrument  which  tells  tlie  hour 

lum'.     In  1743  he  was  appointed  a  ivriter  in  by  a  stroke  upon  a  bell  (Bacon).     2.  It  is  a 

the  India  company's  service,  and  arrived  at  usual  expression   to  say,  f^hat  is  it  of  the 

Madras  the  year  following.     In  1747  he  oh-  clock  f  ior  f^hat  hcur  is  it  f  or,  ten  o* dock,  ior 

tained  an  ensiirn's  commission  in  the  company's  the  tenth  hour,  3.  The  dock  of  the  stockms : 

service,  and  distinguished  himself  with  great  the  flowers  or  inverted  work  about  theaDkic 

courage  at  the  siege  of  Pondicberry.     He  soon  (Swiff),     4.  An  insect ;  a  sort  of  beetle, 
roseto  the  rank  oflieutenant;  and*  after  seeing        Clock,    a    machine    now  constructed  in 

considerable  service,  when  hostilities  ceased,  luch  a  manner,  and  so  regulated   by  the  unifcrm 

he  returned  to  his  former  situation  as  a  writer,  motion  of  a  pendulum,  as  to  measure  time,   and 

He  also  obtained  the  office  of  commissary  to  all  its   subdivisions,  with  great  exactness.     B-fi>re 

the  troops.     In  1753  he  came  to  England,  and  the  invention  of  the  pendulum,  a  balance,  not  unlike 

was  presented  by  the  court  of  directors  with  a  ^^^  ^Y  °^  ^  kitchen-Jack,   was  used  instead  of  iu 

sword   set  with  diamonds.     He   returned    to  Clocks  were  at  first  called  nocturnal  dials,  to  disiinguiih 

India  as  governor  of  fort  St.  David,  with  the  ^^^^  ^'^"^  sun-dials,  which  shewed  the  hour  by  ^^ 

rank  of  lieutenant-colonel;  and  shorllv  after  s»i<J^ow  of  the  sun.  .,     ,    ,    . 

his  arrival  he  assisted  admiral  Watson'in  re-  ,   The   invention  of  clocks  wuh  «rbecU  ..  ascr^M 

ducingAngria  the  pirate.    When  Calcutta  was  ^\f^''^''''  ?r    ""^^r  f  ^^~"';    /"  '^\Tu. 

tekenf  Clive  went  to  Hen^al  and  took   Fort  tt    T    '"/^»1  ""^'1  f    k"  ^^f'^     T       ! 

11/.  11.  ,,      X  c    .JO.   1    .;      1  ,  UL'hell!,    and    borrowed  by   him     from    Pannwus. 

William.     He  defeated  Surajah  Dowla  at  the  orhe„  attribute  the  invention  to  Boethius,  about  .he 

famous  battle  of  Plassey;  and  the  day  following  year  510. 

entered  Muxadabad.  where   he  placed  Jaffior  '    Dr.  Derl.om,    however,   makes   clock-work  of  « 

AUiCawn  on  the  throne.   The  mogul  conferred  much   older    date;     ranking   Archimetles's    sphtre, 

on  Clive  the  title  of  omrah  of  the" empire,  and  mentioned   by   Claudian,    and    ibat   of   Posidooius 

lie  received  a  grant  of  lands  worth  27,<HIOI.  a  mentioned    by    Cicero,     among    machines    of  tlss 

year.     In  Xli'A)  he  returned  to  England  and  kind:    not  that  eiiher  their  form   or  use  was  Uie 

was  made  an  Irish  peer.     In  1704  he  went  oul  ^'"^  ^*'''  ^^^^  of  ours,   but  that  they  bad  iIkt 

again  to  Uenj^al  as  president,  where  he  soon  re-  »"»i»on    frum    some    iiiddcn    weights    or    sprin.n, 

Btoredtranquillitv,  and  returned  home  in  1707  ^*""^  *''^^'*''^»    or  pulleys,    or  some    such  clyck*o.t 

In  1769  he  was  made  knight  of  the  bath.     In  ^'"P'^^r.-      ••  tit  r    ».  ^  r  < 

177'^  .^  »i..»:/,..i  »>»«  W..0J..  :.,  •! -.  1  V  £  '"   me  Disqiusitiones  Wonaslica?   of    BencdvtLS 

■  //«>  a  motion  was  made  in  the  liouse  oUxom-  n  - r,  n- 1   j  •     .u  w««    k 

.,..  v«-  »^  -.»    I         •!    ♦  n  •     *i  •  •  ...  JHaeften,  pubh>hcd  m  the  vear  1044,  he  savs.  iJt 

Dions  10  resolvts  that    *  HI  the  acquisition  ot  ,^,^^,   ;,P,    •,^,^^,^  by   Silvester    the  fourth,   . 

his  wealth,  lord  Clive  had  a^msed  the  powers  „onk  of  his  order,   about  the  year  9y8,  a.  Di"- 

jvith  whicli  he  was  eiitnisted."     He  delonded  marus  and   Bozms    have    shewn;    for  before  t!at 

himself  with  great  spirit  and  modesty,  and  the  time  thev  hp.d  nothing  but  sun-dials  and  ckp>v.r.v 

motion  was  not  only  rejected,  but  the  house  to  shew'thc   hour Conrade  Gesner,   in   his  Kr- 

resolved,  that  "  lord  Clive  had  rendered  great  tome,  page  (*04,   says,  that  Richard  Wallm^^ori. 

and  meritorious  services  to  his  country.''     He  sn  English  abbot  of' St.  Alban*s,   who  flourished  :q 

represented  the  borough  of  Shrewsbury  in  par-  ibe  year  13'26',  made  a  wonderful  clock  by  a  mii 

liament  from   1700  to  his  death,  which  hap-  excellent  art,    ihe  like  of  which  could  not  be  p'l- 

pened   in   1/74.      He  left  70,0001    to  the  in-  **"^^    ^y  ^^  Kurope  —  Moruri.    under   the 
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valids  in  the  company's  service.     His  lordship  horologe  du  Palais,  says,  that  Charles  ihe  ^:  u 

married  a  sister  of  D'r.  Maskelync,  the  present  ^f'i  ^f^*;  *'"^  Y'^l^  ^^  France     oalercd  at  lam 

astronomer-roval,  by  whom  hi  had  five  chil-  *\"  ^'"*  ^""'^^  f''^  '°  ^  "''*^^  ^^  "r";'  f  .1  n 

1 /^f/»  */•      \  '  whom  he  sent  for  from  Germany,   and  set  it  uj>  3 

ilrcn.     (ff  atkijis.)  .u^  .  ex.-        1  .u  io-.»     i  ^n 

-vi?i>w    •     1    ^  f      4^  ^"®   tower  of  hi5  palace  in   ihc   vcar    13/'-^.— J^-" 

w!a      V*  "^''      ^^^'•^/'A'-'P'-  Froissart,     in     his    Histoire    el    Chronique.   vol    i. 

CA,    (from    xXi/^u,    I    wash    away)  chap.  28,  says,  the  duke  of  Bourgo^nc  bad  a  ck^i 
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CLOCKS. 

v^Sch  •ooodd  Ac  hmn-y  taktfa  mty  frmn  the  trfe  lequliite  to  Unu  a  good  pile]ini||^  tbo  advan* 
litf  ef  Coiirtra^  fai  th«  year  138*2]  tad  the  samo  tagtt  of  whid^  are  obvious  in  all  macfaitiofy  wfacta 
ita^  B  laid  by  WtUtam  Paradin  ia  hk  ^aaalt  do    taeUi  aad"  finiona  are  employed.     Tbo  ftcotb  aod 
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pteioo-leav^  aboald  be  of  »>proitcr  ahepe,  and  per* 

Qock-makers  were   fint    introduced    ioto   £ng.*  fe<;Uy  equal'  amoog  tbtmaelves :  tbo  size  lilso  of  the 

bed  bi   laca,  >*be«  Edward  •  the  third  gronted  a  pintona  Iboild  be  of  a  Just  proportion  to  the  wheel 

fcoiee  for  three  artists  ^to  come  oTOf  from  I>elft«  aetbig  i^to  it^i 

is  HoDaad^ndi.  praetJie  their  oocupation  m  thie  ''Die  wheel.  pKE  ia  fixed  upon  the  axis  of  the 

eoiflliy;       i    ^*  ptimn    d)  and  the    motion  communicated   to  Um 

The  vater4Jloc<fcs    or   clcpsydrK,  and    sun-dials,  %bc^  Dl^  by  the  weight  Is  tnntmitied  to  the  pioioa 

hafe  both  a  auch  better  daim  to  aBth]uity.    The  i^  dDnsecieently  to  the  wheel  fiS,  o  likewise  to  the 

French  aoaalf   aientioii  one  Of  the  former   kidd^  pbiitn  e  and  whe^  F^  which  moves  the  ptmon  f^ 

MM  by  Aanai,  king  of  Peram,  to  Cbarleniegnc^  upok  the  aacrt  of  which  tbo  crdvn  or  balance  wheel 

ifcoat  tl»  year  807^  vbieb   it   wvald   seem  bore  OH  is  fixed.    Thtf  ptvoU  of  tbe  pifilott  /  play  to 

rcsesDMaDce  to  tbe  modem  cloeba  5  it  wae  of  holea  of  the  plates  LM,  which  ^e  fixed  horizomaOy 

aad  Aoved  tbo  boura  by  12  littie  balla  of  the  to  fli»  ptitea  TS#    In  a  word,  the  motioa  begun  by 

meiaW  wineb  at  the-  ead  of  eacti  hour  fell  upofl  the  weight  is  transmitted  ftom  rbe  wbed  611  to  the 

a  beU»  wa^  witidoW'SoiMiA  ^  There  were  also  figures  paleHes  IK,  and^  by  means  of  the  fork  UX  riretted 

d  12  laaaBfi^  wfaieh  at  tho  end  of  eoeb  hoar  oame  on  Uie  palette  tuiMmaaitatas  iwotiao  to  lAw  aaadulum 

MX  tbroMgikoertani  apertorvs  or  Windows  in  the  aide  AB^  which  is  soBpended  upon  the. hook .:A*    ^o  pen* 

tf  the  ebdc.  and  abut  them  again,  dtc.  dulfm  AB  d^ectibo^  roond  tbe  poial  ^ a  an  arc  of  a 

The  faiveatton. of  peiidalum  clocks  is  owing  to  eirde  altem^tdy  going  and  retuitiiw.  If,  theo^  tha 
the  bapoy  isduatry  of  the  last  age ;  and  tbe  ho*  pendnlimi  be  once  put  in  motion  by  a  push  of  the 
nnir  of  that  discovery  ia  disputed  between  Oa^  hanfl,  thO  weight  of  tbe  pendolum  at  B  will  make  it 
Bh  sad  HuygmsL  Tbe  lattelr,  who  wrote  an  tettm  upon  Itael^  and  it  will  cowtiaae  to  go  alter* 
cteellent  voliane  on  tl*  futdeet,  doeteres  it  was  nately  backward  and  forward  till  tiw  reaiaUnce  of  the 
fim  pDi  is  practice  in  the  year  1(1^7«  and  the  do-  sir  Qpott  the  paoduluan,  and  tbe  fription  at  the  point 
Kilptioa  of  it  printed  hi  1058.  Bccber»  De  Novt  of  luspeniiOn  at  A,  destroys  the  original  impressed 
Ttnoria  dhnetieadi  Thooria,  amso  1680,  oomeods  fores.  Bet  as  at  etvry  vibration  of  the  pendulum 
far  Gaileo  i  and  relates,  though  at  secood«hand«  the  teeth  al  tha  balanoe-wbeel  (iH  act  ao  upon  the 
the  whole  hlslory  of  a  inventMu;  adding,  that  priottes  iK  (the  pivots  upon  the  axis  of  theae  pa- 
ess  Trcfier,  clock-msker  to  the  father  of  the  then  kttes  play  in  two  holes  of  the  potence  1 4),  that  after 
giaod-duke  of  Tuscany,  rosde  tha  first  pendulum  one  tooth  H  has  communicated  motion  to  the  pa^ 
dock  St  Florence  under  the  direction  or  Galileo  lolie  K,  tbat  tooth  escapea;  then  the  oppoeita 
Oafiici,  a  pattern  of  which  waa  brought  to  Hol^  tooth  G  acts  upon  tbe  palette  I,  and  escspes  in 
bad.  Aod  the  Academy  del  Chnento  sayi  ex^  the  iame  manner;  and  thus  each  tooth  of  tlte 
pTB^t  that  the  application  of  the  pendulum  to  wheel  eacapea  the  palettes  IK,  sftor  having  conu 
the  movement  of  a  clock  waa  firU  proposed  by  municated  their  motion  to  tbe  palettes  In  such  a 
Galileo^  and  pot  in  practice  by  his  son  Vinoenao  manner  that  the  pendulum,  instead  of  being  stop* 
GsElci  In  1649.  But  whoever  msy  have  been  the  ped,  continues  to  move.  The  wheel  £E  revolves 
■vcBlor,  it  is  certain  that  the  invention  never  in  an  hour;  the  pivot  c  of  thia  wheel  paasea 
fiMriibed  till  it  came  imo  the  banda  of  Huyeens,  through  the  plate,  and  is  oontlmied  to  r ;  upon  the 
oho  iniista  on  )t  thit,  if  ever  Galileo  tliought  of  pivot  is  a  wheel  NK,  with  a  long  socket  faatened  in 
such  a  thin|^«-he  never  brought  it  to  any  degree  the  centre ;  upon  the  extremity  of  thia  socket  r,  tha 
sf  perfection*  The  first  pendulum  clock  made  in  minute-hand  is  fixed.  The  wheel  NN  acts  upon  tha 
Kagland  was -in  the  year  1662,  by  one  Frottantil,  a  wheel  O ;  the  pinion  of  which  p  acts  upon  tbe  wheel 
Dwbehnan.                                                                '  gg^  Dxed  upon  a  socket  which  turns  aking  with  tha 

After  this"  brief  sketch  of  tbe  history  of  ck>cks,  wheel  N.    This  wheel  gg  makes  its  revolution  in 

•hkb  may  fed  iut^restiog  to  some  of  our  readers,  \i  hours,  upon  the  socket  of  which  the  hour  hand  ia 

«e  shad  giva  a  descrynion  of  a  modem  clock  ac-  fixed. 

oovdiBg  to  Ae  nioat ' approved  coifstraction.     The  From  the  above  description  it  is  easy  to  see,  I. 

irst  figart  of  Plate  44,  is  a  profile  of  such  a  clock;  That  the  weight  P  turns  alt  the  wheels,  and  at  tha 

P  is  a  weigbt  which   ia   suspended  by  a  cord  that  same  time  continues  the  motion  of  the  pendulum.    5?« 

mnds  about  -the  cylinder  or  barrel  C,  which  is  upon  That  the  quickness  of  the  motion  of  the  wheels  is  de- 

Ikeaziaaa;  thapivou6«6,  go  into  holes  made  in  termined  by  that  of  the  pendulum.      3.  That  tha 

Ac  plates  TS,  %,  io  which  they  turn  freely.    These  wheeft  point  out  the  parts  of  time  divided  by  the  ttni« 

plaias  sre  made  of  brass  or  iron,  and  are  connected  form  motion  af  the  pttttdulum. 

fey  means  af  foii^  pUkrs,  Z,  Z ;  the  whole  together  When  the  cord  upon  which  the  weight  is  sua- 

beh^  called  the  frame.    The  Weight  P,  if  not  re-  pjoded  Is  entirely  run  down  from  oflf  the  bairely 

awajsed,  wouM  neceasaHly  turn  the  barrel  C,  with  it  is  wound  up  again  by  means  of  a  key,  which 

a  uniJefmly  accdeiMhig  motion  in  tbe  same  manner  goes  on  at  the  aquare  end  of  the  arbor  at  Q,  bT 

m  if  ibe  weight  were  faffing  freely.    But  the  barrel  turning  It  in   a  contrary  direction    from   tbat  in 

is  fimnhcd  with  a  ratchrt-wbee),  K,  K^  the  T\)*hi  aide  which  the  wdght  descends.      For  thia  purpoae  tha 

of  trhoae  teeth  strikes  againat  the  click,  witich  is  fixed  inclined  aide  of  the  teeth  of  wheel  K,  fig.  2,  re- 

vith  a  acrew  to  tbe  wheel  DD,  as  represented  m  moves  the  click  C,  so  that  the  ratchet-wheel  R  torno 

fig.  2 1  so  thst  the  action  of  the  weight  is  communi-  while  the  wheel  D  is  at  rest ;  but  as  soon  as  the  cord 

cated  to  the  wheel  Db,  the  teeth  of  which  act  upon  is  wound  up,  the  dick  falls  In  between  tbe  teeth  of  the 

the  teeth  of  the  small  wheel  ^,   which  turns  upon  wheel  D,  and  the  right  side  of  the  teeth  again  act 

<^  pirot  c,  cf.     The  communication  or  action  of  upon  the  end  of  the  clhrk,  which  obligm  the  wheel 

one  wheel  with  another  is  called   the  pitching;   a  D  to  turn  along   with  the  barrel;  and  the  spring 

■Bill  vkcal  like  if  is  called  a  pinion,  and  its  teeth  A  keeps  the  dick  between  the  teeth  of  the  ratebeU 
called   leaves  of  the  pinion.      Several  thing* « wheel  U. 


CLOCKS. 


We  iha]]  now  explain  bow  thne  it  measured  by 
Cbe  motion  of  the  pendulum;    and  bow  the  whcd 
£•    upon    the  axis  of  which   tlie    minute-hand    is 
fixed,     makes    but   oue    precise    revolution    in    an 
boor.      The    vibrations    of   a    pendulum    are    per- 
formed in  a  shorter  or  longer   time  in   proportion 
to  the  length  of  the  pendulum   itself.       A  pendu- 
lum of  39|-  iuchea  in  length  makes  3600  vibrations 
in  an  hour :    i.  e«   each  vibration  is  performed  in  a 
second  of  time,   and  for  that  reason  it  is  called  a 
second  pendulum.    But  a  pendulum  of  9|f  inches 
makes  7200  vibrations  in   an  hour,   or  two  vibra- 
tions in   a  second  of  time,    and  is    called  a  half- 
second  pendulum.     Hence,  in  constructing  a  wheel 
whose   revolution    must  be  performed   in   a   given 
time^   the  time  of  the  vibrations  of  the  pendulum 
which    regulates    its    motion    must  be   considered 
Supposing,  then,  that  the  pendulum  AB  makes  7200 
vibrations  in  an  hour,   let    us    consider    how    the 
wheel  £  shall  take  up  an  hour  in  making  one  re- 
volution.     This    entirely    depends    on  the  number 
of  teeth  in  the  wheels  and  pinions.     If  the  balance- 
wheel  consists  of  thirty  teeth,  it  will  turn  once  in 
the  time  that  the  pendulum  makes  sixty  vibrations : 
for  at  every  turn  of  the  wheel  the  same  tooth  acts 
once  on  the  palette  I,  and  once  on   the  palette  K, 
which  occasions  two  separate  vibrations  in  the  pen- 
dulum; and  the  wheel  having  thirty  teeth  it  occa- 
sions twice  thirty,  or  sixty  vibrations.    Consequently 
this  wheel  must  perform  120  revolutions  in  an  hour ; 
because  sixty  vibrations,  which  it  occasions  at  every 
revolution,  are  contained  120   times  in   7200,   the 
number  of  vibrations  performed  by  the    pendulum 
in  an  hour*     Now,  in  order  to  determine  the  number 
of  teeth  for  the  wheels  £F,  and  their  pinions  ef, 
it  must  be  remarked  that  one  revolution  of  the  wheel 
S  must  turn  the  pinion  e  as  many  times  as  the 
number  of  teeth  in  tlie  pinion  is  contained  in  the 
number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel.     Thus,  if  the  wheel 
S  contains  seventy.two    teeth,    and  the  pinion    e 
six,   the    pinion  will   make    twelve    revolutions    in 
the  time  that  the  wheel  makes  one ;  for  each   tooth 
of  the  wheel  drives  forward  a  tooth  of  the  pinion, 
and  when  the  six  teeth  of  the  pinion  are  moved,  a 
complete  revolution  is  performed ;  but  the  wheel  E 
has  by  that  time  only  advanced  six  teeth,  and   has 
still  sixty-six  to  advance  before  its  revolution    be 
completed,  which  will  occasion  deven  more  revolu- 
tions of  the  pinion.    For  the  same  reason  the  wheel 
F  having  sixty  teeth,   and   the  pinion  /  six,   the 
pinion  will  make  ten  revolutions  while  the  wheel  per- 
forms one.    Now  the  wheel  F  being   turned  by  the 
pinion  e   makes  twelve  revolutions  for  one  of  the 
wheel  £ ;  and  the  pinion  /  makes  ten  revolutions 
for  one  of  the  wheel  F;  consequently  the  pinion  y* 
performs  ten  times  twelve,  or  1 20  revolutions  in  the 
time  the  wheel  £  performs  one.     But  the  wheel  G, 
which  is  turned  by  the  pinion  f,  occasions  sixty  vi- 
brations  in  the  pendulum  each  time  it  turns  round ; 
consequently  the  wheel  G  occasions  sixty  times  1 20, 
or  7200,  vibrations  of  the  pendulum  while  the  wheel 
£  performs  one  revolution  ;  but  7200  is  the  numlier 
of  vibrations  made  by  the  pendulum  in  an  hour,  and 
consequently  the  wheel  £  performs  but  one  revo- 
lution in  an  hour ;  and  so  of  the  rest 

From  this  reasoning  it  is  easy  to  discover  how  a 
clock  may  be  made  to  go  for  any  length  of  time 
without  being  wound  up.  1.  By  increasing  the 
■umber  of  the  teeth  in  the  wheels.  2.  By  dimi- 
nishing  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  pinions.  3.  By 
incrcar*'  *   ^'^   of   the  cord  that   suspends 

the  creasing  the    length   of  the 


pendulum.  And,  5.  By  adding  to  the  number  cf 
wheels  and  pinions.  But  in  proportion  as  the  time  ii 
augmented,  if  the  weight  continues  the  same,  the  force 
which  it  communicates  to  the  last  wbed  GU  vill  be 
diminished. 

It  only  remains  to  take  notice  of  the  nombcr 
of  teeth  in  the  wheels  which  turn  the  hour  tad 
minute-hands. ,  The  wheel  E  performs  one  revoluti^ia 
in  an  hour ;  the  wheel  N  N,  which  is  tamed  fay  tlie 
axis  of  the  wheel  £,  must  likewise  make  only  one  re- 
volution in  the  same  time ;  and  the  minute-liaod  is 
fixed  to  the  socket  of  this  wheel.  The  wheel  N  has 
30  teeth,  and  acts  upon  the  wheel  O,  which  has  lil^e- 
wise  30  teeth,  and  the  same  diameter;  consequfoiiv 
the  wheel  O  takes  one  hour  to  a  revolution :  nov  the 
wheel  O  carries  the  pinion  p^  which  hu  6  teeth,  and 
which  acts  upon  the  wheel  9  ^  of  72  teeth ;  coose. 
quently  the  pinion  p  makes  12  revolutions  wbOe  the 
wheel  q  q  makes  one,  and  of  course  the  wheel  9  f 
takes  12  hours  to  one  revolution  ;  and  upon  thesod^d 
of  this  wheel  the  hour-hand  is  fixed.  Much  tkst 
has  been  said  here  concerning  revolutroei  of 
wheels,  &c.  is  equally  applicable  to  watcbea  as  to 
clocks. 

But  it  is  time  to  speak  of  the  atriking  part;  ia 
which,  indeed,  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  a  ekod, 
there  is  room  for  great  variety  and  choice  ia  the 
construction.  The  wheels  usually  composing  thli 
part  are,  the  great  or  fir&t  wheel,  which  is  moved  by 
the  weight  or  spring  at  the  barrel,  in  sixtnsn  or  thirty, 
hour  clocks ;  this  has  usually  pins,  and  is  called  the 
pin-wheel:  in  eight-day  pieces  the  second  wheel  ii 
commonly  the  pin-wheel,  or  striking-wbed,  which  is 
moved  by  the  former.  Next  to  the  strikiog-wfaed  u 
the  detent-wheel,  or  hoop  wheel,  having  a  hoop  almost 
round  it,  wherein  is  a  vacancy  at  which  dv  dork 
locks.  The  next  is  the  third  or  fourth  wheel,  accord- 
ing to  its  distance  from  the  rest,  called  the  waraiiy. 
wheeL  The  last  is  the  flying  pinion,  with  a  fly  or 
fan,  to  gather  air,  and  so  bridle  the  rapidi^  of  the 
clock's  motion.  To  these  must  be  added  the  piaica 
of  report;  which  drives  round  the  locking- viied, 
called  also  the  count-wheel;  ordinarily  with  devai 
notches  in  it,  unequally  distant,  to  make  the  clock 
strike  the  hours.  Besides  the  wheels,  to  the  clock 
part  belongs  the  rash  or  ratch  ;  a  kind  of  vHieel  with 
twelve  large  fangs,  running  concentrical  to  the  dul- 
whed,  and  serving  to  lifl  up  the  detents  every  hour 
and  make  the  clock  strike:  the  detents  or  stofii, 
which  being  lifted  up  and  let  fall,  lock  and  udoek  tbe 
clock  in  striking ;  the  hammer,  which  atrikes  the  beU : 
the  hammer-tails,  by  which  the  striking  pins  draw  faai-k 
the  hammers ;  latches,  whereby  the  work  is  lifted  up 
and  unlocked ;  and  lifting-pieces,  which  lift  up  sod 
unlock  the  detents. 

In  the  year  1803  the  Society  for  tbe  £scao- 
rsgement  of  Arts,  &c.  presented  to  Mr.  Jofaa 
Prior  of  Nessfield,  Yorkshire,  a  reward  of  SU 
guineas,  on  account  of  his  contrivance  for  tbe 
striking  part  of  an  eight-day  dock.  As  this  is- 
veulion  is  likely  to  be  useful,  we  shall  describe  it 
here.  It  consists  of  a  whed  and  fly,  with  six 
turns  of  a  spiral  line,  cut  upon  the  whed  (ot 
the  purpose  of  counting  the  hours.  The  pioi 
below  this  spird  elevate  the  hammer,  and  tbow 
al)ove  are  for  the  use  of  the  detent.  This  siog{« 
whed  serves  the  purpose  of  count-wheel,  pis- 
wheel,  detcnt-wheeU  and  the  fly-whe«lp  and  bst 
six  revolutions  in  striking  the  12  hours.  If  vt 
suppose  a  train  of  wheels  and  pinions  nscd  la 
other  striking  (larts  to  be  made  without  error, 
and  that  the  wheels  and  pinions  would  tan  eacb 
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otlwr  vithoBt  ilikk*  or  pkyt  dwi,   tlloviiig  Om  about  1673.    Tho  ftce  of  Ibo  buoneot   of  ibk 

above  svppantioD  to  be  true   (thoogb  ercry  me-  ekxk   txbibllf    tbrce   dU^tet;  one  of  whicb  h 

diaoic  knowB  U  n  not),  Mr.  Prior*j  ittikiog  pert  round,    ind  oontittf  of  icTenl  concentric  drcici; 

would  be  found   six   times  tupeiior  to  otKen,   in  tbe  two  interior  ones  of  which  perform  their  re- 

striking  tbe  bourt  1 ,  9,  5,  7)  lOt  II;  twelve  timet  volotiona  in  e  year,  and  aenre  to  mark  the  days 

iuperior  in  strflring  4»  61,  8;    and  eighteen  timea»  of  Che  year,  tbe  festivala,  aud  other  ctrcumstancea 

in  striking  3,  9,  and  12.     In  striking  2,  the  in-  of  tbe  calendar.    Tbe  two   lateral  diaUplates  are 

venuir   |mr|K>sely  made  an   impetieciion   equal   to  aqoare,   and  serve  to  inificate  the  ecHpset  both  of 

the  space  of  three  teeth  of  the  wheel ;  and,  in  striking  the  sun  and  moon.     Above  tbe  middle  dial-platcv 

3,  an  impeHection  of  nine  or  ten  teeth ;  and  yet  both  and  in  the  attic  space   of  the  baaement,   the  daya 

these  hours  are  struck  perfvctly  correct.    The  fliea  in  of  the  week   are   represented   by   dlflerent   divinl- 

docka   turn  round*  at  a  mean»  about  aixty  timet  ties»   supposed  to  preside   over  the    planets   from 

for  every  knock  of  the  haoiaer,  but  this  turns  round  which     their    common    appdlattons    are    derived, 

only  three  times  for  tbe  same  purpose;  and  suppose  Tbe  divinity  of  tbe  current  day  appears  in  a  car 

tbe  prvots  were  of  equal  diamctera,  the  in6ueoce  rolling  over  the  douds,   and   at   midnight  retiict 

of  oil  on  them  would  be  as  tbe  number  of  revolu»  to  givet  place  lo  the  succeeding  ooei     Before  tbe 

tiona  in  each.    It  would  be  better  for  clocka  if  they  basoneot  is  seen  a  globe,  borne  on  the  wings  of 

gave   no  warning   at  all,   but   the   anaiUpiece    to  a  pelican,  around  which   the   sun    and   moon    r»> 

raiae    a  weight   somewhat   similar   to    the   model  Tolved;    and    which    in  -that   manner   represented 

Mr.  P.  sent  for  the  inspecdoo  of  that  respectable  the  motion  of  these  plaoeu:  but  this  part  of  tbe 

Society.  machine,  aa  wtll  as  sevenl  others,  baa  been  do- 

BrfrreneetoMr.Priof'iStrUeimgPariofkitChck.  ranged  for  a  long  time.    Tbe  ornamental  tnnctt 

Plate  44,  fig.  3.    A,  the  large  wheel,  on  tbe  aboive  this  baaement,  esdiibita  chiefly  a  large  dial 

face  of  which  are  sunk  or  cut  the  six  turns  of  a  in  the   form   of  an    astrolabe;   which    shews   the 

spiral.  annual  motion  of  the  sun  and  moon  through  the 

B,  the  single  worm  screw,  which  acts  on  the  above  ecliptic,  the  hours  of  the  day,  &c.     The  phases 

wheel,  and  moves  the  fly  C  of  the  moon  are  seen  also  marked  ont  on  a  psr. 

D,  tbespirslworkoftfaewhed  A.   The  bkck  spots  fticular   diaUplate   above.    This   work    Is    remark, 

dicw  the  grooves  Into  which  tbe  detents  drop  on  able  also   for   a  considenUe  assemblage  of  bdls 

striking  the  hour.  and   figures,    which    perform     difl&rsnt     motions, 

£,  th?  groove  into  which  the  lockiog-pwee  F  drops  Above  the  diaUnlate  last  mentioned,  for  examplry 

when  it  strikes  one,  snd  from  which  ^ce  it  proceeds  the  four  sges  or  man  are  reprcaented  bv  symbo* 

to  the  outward  parte  of  tbe  apiral  in  tbe  progressive  lieal  figures :  one  passes  every  quarter  of  an  boor, 

hours,   being  thrown  out   by  a  lifting*piece  H  at  and  maiks  the  qusrter  fay  striking  on  small  bells  t 

each  hour:  ihe  upper  detent  G  bdng  pumped  off  these  figures  are  followed  by  £eath,  who  is  ex- 

witb   tbe  bcking-pieoe  F,    from   the   pins  in  the  pelled   by    Jesus  Christ    risen    from    tbe   grave; 

wheel  A.  who,   however,    permits  it  to  sound  the  hour,   in 

In  striking  tbe  hour  of  twelve,  the  locking.piece,  order  to  warn  roan    that  thne    ia    on  the  wing, 

having  arrived  at  the  outer  spiral  at  H,   rises  up  Two  small  aiwels  perform  movements  also ;    one 

an  hidined  plane,   and  drops  by  its   own   wdght  striking  a  bell  with    a   sceptre,    while    the   other 

to  the  inner  circle,  in  which  tbe  hour  one  is  to  be  turns  an  hour-glsss  at  the  expiration  of  an  hour. 

stfoHc,    and  proceeds  on  in  s  progresajve  motion  In  the  last  places  this  work  was  jdecorated  with  various 

through  tbe  diflSnent  hours  till  it  comes  sgain  to  animals,  which  emitted  sounds  similar  to  their  natural 

twvlre.  voioea ;  but  none  of  them  now  remains,  except  the 

I,  the  hammer  work  made  in  the  common  way,  cock,    whicb   crows  fanmedtatdy  before   tbe    boor 

which  is  worked  by  thirteen  pins  on  the  face  of  the  strikes,  first  stretching  out  its  neck  and  clapping 

spiral.  its   wings.    Indeed    it   is   to    be  regretted  that  a 

Fig.  4.  -  K.  tbe  thirteen  pins  on  the  face  of  tbe  great   part  of  this  machine   is  now  entirdy  d». 

spirst,  which  work  the  hammer-work.  ranged. 

I/,  the  outer  pins,  which  lock  the  detent.  Tbe  clock  of  tbe  cathedral  of  Lyons  Is  of  less 

M,  the  pump-spriog  to  the  detent.  dze  than  tbst  of  Strasburgh,  but  Is  not  inferior 

Fur    other    ioformation    respecting    ekickwork,  to  it  in  the  variety  of  its  movements ;  it  has  the 

see  the  artides  Balaxcc,  Pxkdolum,  and  Scjin.  advantage  ako  of  bdng  in  a  good  condition.    It 

MBirr.  is  the  work  of  Lippius  do  Basle,   and  was  exceeds 

Some  wry   ample   contrirancet  for  clocks,    fay  ingly  well  repaired  in  tbe  last  century  by  an  in- 

Mr.  Ferguson  and  Dr.  Franklin,  may  be  seen  in  gcniooa  docluraaker  of   Lyons  named  Nourisson. 

Ferguson's  Select  Exercises.  Like  that  of  Strsabuigh,    it  exhibits  on  dtflereot 

In  tbe  fourth  century  an  srtist,  named  James  diaUplates  the  annual  and  diurnal  progreu  of  the 

Doodi,  constructed  a  clock  for  tbe  dty  of  Phdua,  auo  and  moon,  the  daya  of  the  year,  thdr  length, 

which  was  long  considered  as  the  wonder  of  that  and  the  whole  calendar,  dvil  aa  well  as  eededas- 

period.     Bcddes   Indicsthig    the    hours,   it   repre*  tie.      Hie   days    of    the  week    are   indicated   by 

•eoted  the  motion  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  symbols  more  analogoua  to  the   place  where  the 

as  we9  as  pointed   out    the  diflerent   festivsls   of  clock  is  erected:  the  hours  are  announced  by  the 

the  year.      On  this  account  Doodi   obtamed    tbe  crowing  of  a  cock,    three  times  repeated  afier  it 

swnsne  of  UorologM,  which  became  that  of  bis  has  clapped   its  wings,    and    made   various   other 

posterity.     A  tittle  time  sfter,   William  Zelander  movcmenu.     When  the   cock   baa  done  crowing, 

constructed  for  the  same  dty  a  clock  stlU  more  angels   appear,    who»    by    striking   various    bdls, 

complex ;  which    was    repdred    in    the    axUenth  peilbrm  the  dr  of  a  hymn ;   the  annunciation  of 

century  by  Janellus  Tnrrianus,    the  medianist  of  tbe  Virgin  is  represented  also  fay  moving  figures, 

CkariesV.  and  by  tbe  desecnt  of  a  dove  from  the  clouds; 

But  the  clocks  of  tbe  cathedrals  of  Strasburgh  aod   after    thia    mechanical   cxbibitkm    the    hour 

and  of  Lyons  are  much  more  celebrated.     T^t  strikes.    On  one  of  the  sides  of  the  clock  is  seen 

0f  Strssborgh  was  the  work  of  Conrad  Dasypo-  an  oval  did-platc^   where  the   hours  and  minutea 

dius,  a  mathematician  of  that  dty,  who  fioiabed  it  are    indicated    by    means    of    an    index,    which 
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Jengtbens  or  eontracU  itadf,  according  to  the  lengtb  «ftn  be  made  so  Ai  to  be  portable  t  for  tbip  fwypMi 

of  the  semi-diameter  of  the  eUiptis  over  wlikb  it  Ibe  balaooe  wheel  aud  iu  spring   muct  be  aubtU 

moves.  tuted  for  the  peodulum,  and  it  is  this  pdot  thgtinska 

A  very  curious  clock,  the  work  of  Marttnot,  a  Alie  graod  diitioction  betweea  qlocks  sod  watches,  or 

celebrated    clock-maker     of    the    seventeenth    een^  chronometers ;  the  proper^es  of  the  balsnoc  spiingi 

tury,   was  formerly  to  be  seen  in  the  royal  apart-  as  a  regulating  power,  will  l)e  found  in  the  aruclo 

ment  at  Versailles.      Before    it    struck    the    hour,  befcve  mentioned. 

two  cocks,  on  the  comers  of  a  small  edifice,  crowed  Clocks  for  astronomical  purposes,    in  which  exr 

alternately,   clapping   their  wings:    soon,  after    two  traordinary   nicety  in    tho    exact    measuremeat  cf 

lateral   doors   of  the  edifice  opened,   at  which  ap-  time  is  necessary,   have  (besides  the  compeni^ai 

peared    two    figures    bearing    cymbals,    beat    upon  pendulums,     detached    escapenaent^    with    jeweUd 

by    a   kind    of   guards    with    clubs.    When    these  pallets,    and    other    improvements)    a    eoBtrivaaoc 

^ures  had   retired,    the    centre   door   was   thrown  added    to    continue    their    raoveraeat,    while    the 

open,  and  a  pedestal,  supporting  an  equestrian  statute  weight   is  winding    up,    which    was   first    used  is 

d  Louis  XIV.  issued  from  it,  while  a  group  of  clouds  spring-moved    chronometers.       For    (hb    purpose 

separating,    gave  a  passage  to  a  6gure  of  Fame,  a   second    larger    ratchet   wheel  is  added  oo  tb« 

which  came  and  hovered  over  the  statute.    An  air  same    arbor  with   that    which   adrpjts   the  dock  It 

was  then  performed  by  bells:  after  which  the  two  be  wound  up,     but  with   teeth   pointing   the  oov 

£gures  re-entered;  the  two  guards  raised  up  their  trary  way;    a  strong  spring,   usuaUj   the  gretftetf 

clubs,  which  they  bad  lowered  as  if  out  of  respect  for  portion   of'  a   circle    connects    this    Uige  cytchet 

the  presence  of  the  king,   and  the  hour  was  then  wheel  with   the   great  wheel   of  the   clodc,  whidi 

struck.  is   on  the   same  axis  with   it:    one  cod  cf  tUi 

While,    however,    we  have  thought  it  right  to  spring  being    attached    to    the    great    wfaed,  sad 

describe  these    ingenious  performances    of  foreign  the  other  end  to   the  large   ratchet;  and  a  oatdk 

artists,  we  must  not  neglect  to  mention  the  equal,  proceeds   from   the   inner  face   of  the  back  plitc 

]y  ingenious  workmanship   of   some   of  our    own  to  the   teeth   of  this   ratchet,    which  ptevesti  its 

eountrymen.     We  now  refer   to  two  clocks  made  moving    back    when    the    clock    is    winding   w^ 

by  English   artists,    as  a  present  frOm  the  £ast>  and  serves  as  a  support  for  the  reaction  of  \ie 

India  company  to  the  emperor  of  China.   .  These  maintaining     spring.     When   the  clock   is  left  to 

.two  clocks  are  in  the  form   of  chariots,    in    each  the    operation   of    the   weight,    the   small    latckt 

of  which  a  lady  is  placed  in  a  fine  attitude,  lean-  turns  round  the  large  one,   and  contracts  or  cdls 

ing  her   right   hand  upon  a   part   ot   the   chariot,  up  the  spring  till  it  has  strength  sufficient  to  ia- 

under   which    appears    a   elock    of   curious   work-  pel  the  great    wheel    and    trains    and    when   the 

xnanship,   little  larger  than  a  shilling,   tliat  strikes  action   of  the  weight  is  suspended,  as  in  wiadiag 

and  repeats,  and  goes  for  eight   dnys.     Upon   the  up,   the  spring,  freed  from   the  contracting  powtr 

lady's  finger  sits  a  bird,  finely  modelled,   and  set  of  the  weight,    expaods    itself  and   forces   round 

vrith   diamonds    and  rubies,    with    its    wings    ex-  the  great  wheel ;  its  action  in  the  contrary  £fe^ 

panded  in  a  flying  posture,    and   actually    flutters  tion   on   the  great  ratchet  being  prevented  by  tbe 

for    a    considerable   time  ^on    touching  a  diamond  catch    before    mentioned.    Le    Roy   is    gcneiafljr 

button   below  it ;  the  body   of  the  bird,  in   which  supposed   to   have  invented  this    improvemoit  iot 

are  contained  part   of  the  wheels  that   animate  it  his  chronometers;    but  as  he  has  proved  that  tbe 

as  it  were,  is  less  than  the  sixteenth  part  of  an  fusee  is  unnecessary  when  a  detadted  escapeoKBt 

inch.     The  lady  holds  in  her  Ieft>lu>nd  a  golden  is  used,   the  same  purpose  might  be  answertd  ia 

tube  little  thicker  than  a  large  pin,  on  the  top  of  a    much    simpler    manner    in    those    time-piccsi 

which  is  a  small  round  box,  to  which  is  fixed  a  cir-  which  are  moved   by  springs,   by    turning   ixwod 

eular  ornament  not  larger  than  a  sixpence,  set  with  the  arbor  to  which   the  internal  end  of  the  nuia- 

idiamonds,  which  goes  round  in  near  three  hours  in  a  spring  is  attached,  in  order  to  wind  it  up,  instead  of 

•constant  regular  motion.     Over  the  lady's  head  is  a  turning  round  the  spring-box  in  the  castomary  nsoDer. 

double  umbrella,  supported  by  a  small  fluted  pillar  Though    Le  Koy  was  the   first  who  eootrived 

not  thicker  than  a  quill,  and  under  the  larger  of  which  the  spring  impeller,    to   prevent  loss  of  tone  ia 

■  bell  is  fixed,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  winding   up,    Huygeos  was   in    reality  the  persoa 

clock,  with  which  it  seems  to  have  no  connection ;  with    whom    the    idea    originated ;     for    be   coa- 

but  from  which  a  communication  is  secretly  con-  trived   a    method    by  which    the    weight    of   his 

▼eyed  to  a  hammer,  that  regularly  strikes  the  hour,  clock  sliould  continue  to  act  on  the  train  wISe  it 

«nd  repests  the  same  at  pleasure,   by  touching  a  was  drawing  up;  tbe  weight  in  his  dodc  haviag 

■dunnond   button   fixed    to    the   clock   below.     At  been  made  to   draw  up  in    a  similar  manlier  ts 

the  feet  of  the  lady  is  a  golden  dog.     (Gregory* s  that  used  in  the  common  wooden  dodca,  iadead 

Mechan.),  of   being    wound    up  as  in    our   oaetallic  ckKk^ 

If,  instead  of  the  barrel,  on  which  the  catgut  from  Patoureaux's  clock  has  this  coDtrivaaot.    {firUitk 

the  weight  is  coiled,  the  fusee  wheel  be  anpposed  to  Encydop,), 

he  substituted,  and  the  spiral  spring,  and  its  barrel  and  See    farther    the    articles    Hoaoi4)Gr>    Faxav- 

chain  to  be  added,  a  good  idea  will  be  obtained  of  a  lum.  and  Scapkmxkt  :  and  for   a   oopiom  coia- 

apriog-dock.  logue  of  the  principal  writings  rektive  to  clock  aad 

Spring-clocks  are  generally  used  in  chambers,  in  watch-making,  both  m  theory  aod  piactice^  coaaalt 

pkcea  where  weight- moved   clocks   would   tske   up  Gregory's  Mechanics,  vol.  ii.  pa.  HO— 14^    te 

too  much  roonu    They  are   often    so   constructed  also  Repertory  of  Arts  and  Maauftcttuea,  fok  ».  (» 

that  their  frames  do  not  hide  any  part  of  the  work,  and  7.  N.  S. 

;^,"L™u'^,''te  S^.TTh^  «.**i?'  CLCCKMAKER.  ..  An  artificer  xrboK 

•tbeir  xnovcmeats  may  t)e  seen ;    as  ttiey  sre  oe-  r*                    f       iimix 

.MgMd  for  onumient  as  well  as  use,  Tery  elegant  P^'^If  ^i^"  I*J?,St^''  "^^JJ^'  {Derham). 

«Ni  emnsivo  deeoratk»s  are  frequently  added  to  C LO'CK WORK.  jr.  Movewnts  by  weights 

thmn.  or  spnpffs.  Like  those  of  a  clock  (Pnor). 

^Tcka    aw    sometimes    called    portaUe  CLUD.   «.   (clu'o,  Saxon.)     I.  A  kmp  of 

mproperlyr   '—  —   — •'"lum  clocks  earth  or  clay  (Ben  Jonson},    2.  Attuf;  tlie 
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pimoA  CSamiky  3.  Anfthiiigr  coocretied  to- 
ffiher  (uirew).  4.  Any  thing  vile,  base,  and 
eartbT  (MiUom).  5.  A  dall  gross  fellow ;  a 
dull  (Drydai). 

7*0 Clod.  it.  h,  (from  the  noan.)  To  gather 
ioto  coocretions ;  to  coa? alate  (Milton). 

To  Clod.  r.  o.  To  pelt  with  clods. 

CLODDY,  a.  (from  elod,y  1.  Oonststioir 
ofdods;  earth v;  gross  (Shakspeare).  2.  Fttll 
ofclotU  anbroken  ( J/ortifflurr). 

CIA)D1U8  (Pablius),  a  Roman,  descended 
of  so  illastrioQs  fimitly.  He  made  himself 
bnoQs  for  his  licentioasness,  airarice,  and  am- 
Iritioa.  He  committed  incest  with  his  three 
»>s(fn,  and  introduced  himself  in  women's 
clothes  into  the  hodse  of  J.  Cvsar,  whilst 
Pimpeia,  Caesar's  wife,  of  whom  he  was  ena- 
moared,  was  celebrating  the  mysteries  of  Ceres, 
or  iiom  Dea,  where  no  man  was  permitted  to 
appear.  He  was  accnsed  for  this  violation  of 
httinan  and  divine  laws ;  hot  he  corrupted  his 
jod^es  and  by  that  mean  screened  himself  from 
joitice..  He  descended  from  a  patrician  into  a 
plebeian  family  to  become  a  tribune.  He  was 
410  inveterate  enemy  to  Cato  and  to  Cicero ; 
sad,  by  his  influence,  he  banished  the  latter 
from  Rome,  pardy  on  pretence  that  he  had 
paoiched  with  dealh,  ana  without  trial,  thead* 
mnts  of  Catiline.  He  wreaked  his  vengeance 
opon  Cicero's  house,  which  he  burnt,  and  set 
til  his  goods  to  sale ;  which,  however,  to  his 
grnat  mortification,  no  one  offered  to  buy.  In 
ipite  of  Clodius,  Cicero  was  recalled,  and  all  his 
goods  reftored  to  him.  Clodius  was  some  time 
after  mmrdered  bv  Milo,  whose  defence  Cicero 
took  upon  himsel'f.     (Pint.  &c.) 

CLO'DPATE.  #.  (e/o</and  paie.}  A  stupid 
fellow :  a  doit ;  a  thickskall. 

CLO'DPATED.  o.(fTom  clodpaie.)  Stupid ; 
dull ;  doltish ;  thoughtless  CArbuthnot.) 

CLOIVPOLL.  #.  A  thickskuU  ;  a  dolt  («A.). 

(*LOBRB,  ancientlv,  a  prison  or  dungeon. 

To  CLOG.  ».  a.  (from  fo^.)  I.  To  load 
with  somelbiag  ttiat  may  hinder  motion ;  to 
(ocomber  with  shackles  (DigbvS,  2.  To 
binder;  to  obstruct  ("/Sa/i^i^A).  3.  To  load;  to 
banlen  (Shak9peare\. 

To  Cloo.  v.  n,  1.  To  coalesce ;  to  adhere 
{Bveigny.  2.  To  be  encumbered  or  impeded 
by  some  extrinsic  matter  (Sharp), 

Clog.  #.  (from  tlie  verb.)  1.  A  load;  a 
weight;  any  encumbrance  hang  to  hinder 
notion  (MUion).  2.  A  hinderance ;  an  ob« 
•traction  (Donne).  3.  A  kind  of  additional 
•hue,  worn  by  women  to  keep  them  from  wet. 
^  A  wooden  shoe  (Harvey), 

CLCyOGlNESS.  B.  The  slate  of  being 
elogeed. 

CMyOGY.  ff.  (from  clog,)  Tliat  has  the 
power  of  clogging  up. 

CLOGHER,  an  episcopal  town  and  borough 
of  Ireland,  in  Tyrone.  Lat.  64. 30  N.  Lon. 
e.  5«  W. 

Ci/yiSTER.  #.(claurteji,  Saxon  ;  eloittre, 
rreoch.)  I.  A  religious  retirement  (Davies). 
2-  A  peristyle ;  a  piai sa. 

To  Clo^stba.  v.  a,  (from  the  noun.)  To 
•boi  op  in  a  religions  house ;  to  confine  (Sh,). 


GIXy  ISTERAL.  a.  SoliUry ;  retired  (^fFal- 
ton). 
CLCyiSTBRED.  part,  a,  (from  cloister.) 

1 .  Solitary ;  inhabiting  cloisters  (Shahtpeare), 

2.  Built  with  peristyles  or  piazzas  (fVotton). 
CLOISTRESS.  <«.(from  cloister.)  A  nun 

(Shakspeare). 

CIXiM  B.    The  preterit  of  to  climb. 

CLONIC  SPASM.  In  a  morbid  »Ute,  the 
contractions  of  tlie  muscles,  or  of  the  muscular 
fibres,  are  involuntarvi  and  are  excited  by  uu« 
usual  and  unnatural  causes.  When  the  con* 
tractions  are  succeeded  by  a  relaxation,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  are  repeated  without  the  oon* 
currcnce  of  the  will,  or  the  repetition  of  natural 
causes,  and  are,  at  the  same  time,  repeated  mere 
frequently,  and  commonly  more  violently,  than 
in  a  healthy  state — this  state  of  morbid  con- 
traction hatfi  been  named  clonic  spasm,  and  is 
what  we  name  generally  a  convulsion. 

CLONMEL,a  borough  of  Ireland,  in  the 
CQuntv  of  Tipperary.  Lat.  51.  14  N.  Lon. 
7.27W. 

To  CLOO^.  t;.  a.  (clsemian.  Sax.)  To  close 
erslint  with  viscous  matter  (Mortimer). 

To  CLOSE.  V.  a.  (c/o«,  Fr.  dausus,  Lat.) 
l.To  slmt;  to  lay  together  (Prior).  2.  To 
conclude ;  to  finish  (ff^ake\  3.  To  enclose  i 
to  confine  (Shakspeare).  4.  To  join ;  to  unite 
fractures  (Addison), 

To  Close,  v,  n.  i.  To  coalesce  ;  to  join  its 
own  parts  together  (Bacon\  2.  To  Closb 
tipon.  To  agree  upon  (Temple),  3.  To  Closb 
irtM,  or  in  with.  To  come  to  an  agreement 
with  ;  to  unite  with  (South), 

Close,  s.  (from  the  verb.)  1.  Anv  thing 
shut,  without  outlet  (Bacon),  2.  A  small 
field  enclosed  (Carew).  3.  The  manner  of 
shutting (CAopman).  4.  The  time  of  shutting 
up  (Dryden),  5.  A  grapple  in  wrestling 
(Bacon).  6.  A  pause  or  cessation  (Dryden), 
7>  A  conclusion  or  end  (Milton), 

Close,  in  music.    See  Cadence. 

Close,  a.  (from  the  verb.)  I.  Shut  fast 
(fVilkins).  2.  Without  inlet ;  secret ;  private 
(Dry den).  3.  Confined  ;  stagnant  (Bacon). 
4.  Compact ;  solid ;  dense  (Bumet).  5.  Vis- 
cous; glutinous (^tVAriJu).  6. Concise;  brief | 
compressed  (Dryden).  J.  Joined  without  any 
intervening  distance  or  space(jBe»  Jonson).  oL 
Joined  one  to  another  (Shakspeare),  9.  Nar» 
row  ;  as  a  close  alley.  10.  Admitting  snail 
distance  (Dryden).  1 1.  Undiscovered  (<SA.)u 
12.  Hidden ;  secret ;  not  revealed  (Boyle),  13. 
Having  the  quality  of  secrecy ;  trusty  (Shak.). 
14.  Cloudy;  sly  (Shakspeare).  15.  Without 
wandering;  attentive  (Locke),  16.  Full  to 
the  point ;  home  (Dryden),  17-  lietired ; 
solitary  (Chronicles). 

Close,  ad.  The  same  with  closely  (Mil,). 
.  Close,  in  heraldry.  When  any  bird  is 
drawn  in  a  coat  of  arms  with  its  wings  close 
down  about  it  (i.  e.  not  displayed)  and  in  a 
standing  posture,  tliey  blazon  it  by  this  word 
close;  but  if  it  be  flying, they  call  it  volant. 

Clobb  raulbp,  in  marine  language,  the 
arrangement  of  a  ship's  sails  when  she  endca- 
vours  to  nudce  progress  in  tiie  nearest  direction 
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possible  towards  that  point  of  tlie  compass  from 
wliicli  tlin  wiini  blows;  in  tliis  inanniT  of  sail- 
inif  tbe  keel  of  square  riifffed  vessels  ronanonly 
makes  an  angle  of  six  points  with  tlie  lim!  of 
the  wind,  but  cutters,  hiirifcrs,  an<l  other  fore 
ami  aft  rigt^ed  vessels  will  sail  much  nearer. 

1!lose  quarters,  stroii{^  barriers  of  wood 
stretchin*^  across  a  nierrbaut  ship,  in  several 
places ;  they  *ire  used  as  a  place  of  retreat  when 
a  ship  is  boarded  by  her  adversary,  flnd  are 
tlierefore  fitted  with  loop-holes,  throucrh  which 
to  (ire  the  small  arms.  An  Eii^lish  merchant 
ship  of  IG  afuns,  properly  fitted  with  close  quar- 
ters, has  defeateii  the  united  efforts  of  three 
French  privateers  who  boariled  her. 

CLO'SKfiODIKI).  «.  Made  to  fit  the  body 
exactly  (^ii/liffV). 

CLO'SP/HAN  DEO.  fi. Covetous (^r^^i/M.). 

CLCVSKLY.  ad.  (from  close.)  I.  Without 
inlet  or  outlet  (Boj/le).  2.  Without  much 
space  intervening  (Shakspeare).  3,  Atten- 
tively (^Pope).     4.  Secretly  ;   slily  (Carew), 

5.  Without  deviation  (Dri/den). 
CLU'SEXESS.  8.  (from  ch.se.)  1.  The  state 

of  being  shut  (Bacon).  2.  Narrowness  ;  strait- 
ness.  3.  Want  of  air,  or  ventilation  (Sivi/t)^ 
4.  Compactness;  solidity  (Benth'u).  5.  Ue- 
clusene^s;  solitude  ;  retirement  (Snak/fpcare), 

6.  Secrecy;  privacy  (Collier).  7.  Covetous- 
ness ;  sly  avarice  (Jladison),  8.  Connection ; 
dependance  (South). 

CI^O'SEU.  «.  (from  close.)  A  finisher;  a 
concluder. 

CUVSESTOOL.  s.  A  chanrber  implement. 

CLO'SET.  *.  (from  close.)  1.  A  sauill  room 
of  privacy  and  retirement.  2.  A  private  re- 
pository of  curiosities  (Dryden), 

To  Closet,  v,  a.  (from  the  noun.)  1.  To 
shut  up,  or  conceal,  in  a  closet  (Herbert).  2. 
To  take  into  a  closet  for  a  secret  interview 

Closkt  (Water),  a  modern  invention,  by 
meifcus  of  which  the  grossest  of  animal  functions 
may  be  performed  in  a  decent  and  cleanly 
manner,  and  without  giving  offence  to  the 
feelings  of  others.  The  following  is  the  speci- 
fication of  the  patent  granted  to  Mr.  Hinns, 
of  Great  Barlow-street,  Mary-le-bone,  for  a 
machine  or  apparatus,  answering  the  several 
purposes  of  a  portable  water-closet,  a  bidet, 
and  easy  chair,  whicli  together  are  comprised 
in  one-third  of  the  space  or  room  occupied  by 
portable  water-closets  now  in  use;  and  which, 
from  its  lightness  and  size,  is  particularly  cal- 
culated for  travelling  or  for  camps  or  ships. 

*'  The  object  of  my  invention,"  says  i\Ir. 
Binns,  "  is,  to  remove  the  complaint  made 
against  a  portable  water-closet  (heretofore  in- 
vented and  manufactured  by  me),  on  account 
of  its  being  too  bulky  for  frequent  removals, 
and  to  increase  the  utility  of  these  machines, 
by  the  addition  of  a  bidet  pan.  In  my  former 
portable-closets,  the  back,  enclosing  the  water- 
cistern,  was  vertically  fixed  upon  the  seat  or 
lower  part  of  the  case ;  in  my  present  inven- 
tion, the  back  shuts  down  upon  the  seat  in  the 
manner  of  a  lid,  and  thus  not  only  reduces  its 
size  to  one-third  of  the  dimensions  of  the  for- 


mer ones,  but  also  renders  it  more  convenient 
for  travelling,  and  less  liable  to  be  injure<l. 
This  important  arlvanta^^^e  of  folding  down  the 
baek  i}\  the  closet  upon  the  seat  1  obtain  by 
different  means,  viz. 

"  Eirst,  by  a  screw-jointed  tuhe,  at  par- 
ticularly delineated  in  figs.  6  and  7  (see  Plate 
43).  This  tube  consists  of  two  angular  parts, 
made  of  brass  or  any  other  proper  materials : 
the  end  of  one  part  is  inserted  ami  secured  iu 
the  bottom  of  the  water  cistern,  and  tbe  end 
of  the  other  part  is  attached  to  the  basin,  in 
the  common  way  of  manufacture.  The  tivo 
parts  of  the  lube  are  firmly  connected,  by  the 
one  screwing  into  the  other,  as  mav  be  seen  in 
the  above-mentioned  fijfures,  anil  serve  as  a 
joint  for  the  back  to  turn  upon,  in  beingf  foKled 
down  upon  the  seat.  When  the  back  of  the 
closet  is  raised  tlie  screw  of  the  tube  is  perfectly 
close  or  home,  the  extremity  of  the  female 
screw  pressing  against  a  small  collar  of  leather 
which  surrounds  the  shoulders  of  the  mule 
screw ;  but  when  the  back  is  folded  down  upon 
the  seat,  the  screw,  as  being  the  joint  or  hinge, 
relaxes  a  quarter  turn^ 

"  Secondly,  By  a  jointed  tube  varying  from 
tbe  above,  only  in  being  a  cock-joint  instead 
of  a  screw,  as  (described  m  fig.  7. 

"  Thirdly,  By  a  sliding-j<»inted  tube  of  two 
parts,  each  forming  a  curve  of  a  quarter  of  a 
circle,  as  represented  in  fig.  5,  wlicre  the  back 
of  the  closet  is  shewn  in  the  progress  of  being 
shut  down  upon  the  seat,  to  exhibit  more 
clearly  the  manner  in  which  the  tube  acts. 
The  two  parts  of  the  tube  are  joined  to  the 
cistern  and  basin  as  the  preceding  ones,  but 
not  so  advantageously,  for  this  tube  cannot  act 
as  a  joint  or  hinge,  and  requires  an  accuracy  in 
the  manufacture.  The  above  three  jointed 
tubes  are  applicable  to  many  kinds  of  ma' 
chinery, 

"  Fourthly,  By  a  leather  or  other  flexible 
or  jointed  tube,  attached  to  tlie  bottom  of  the 
water-cistern  and  to  the  side  of  the  basin.  The 
object  of  my  invention  may  also  be  obtained 
by  varying  and  differently  combining  the  seve* 
ral  means  herein-before  described ;  but  I  pre- 
fer the  first  or  8crew*jointed  tube,  which  in- 
cludes more  advantage  than  can  be  derived 
from  any  of  the  other  methods.  These  tubes  [ 
generally  manufacture  in  brass,  or  in  what  is 
known  by  the  name  of  cock-metal.  The  man* 
ncr  in  which  the  bidet-pan  is  added  to  the 
closet  is  so  simple  and  obvious,  as  scarcely  to 
require  any  other  explanation  than  a  reference 
to  figs,  3,  4,  and  8.  The  rim  at  each  end  of 
the  bidet-pan  rests  on  the  front  and  back  edge 
of  the  scat  of  the  closet,  inmiediately  over  the 
basin,  and  is  supplied  with  water  from  the 
closet  cistern,  either  by  a  separate  aqueduct 
from  the  cistern,  or  uy  the  same  channel 
throoirh  which  the  water  is  admitted  into  the 
close  basin  ;  and  for  this  purpose  an  aperture  is 
made  in  the  upper  part  of  the  back  end  of  the 
bidet-pan,  sufhciently  large  to  admit  the  fan  of 
the  pan  leading  into  the  basin.  The  latter 
method  I  deem  best.  The  pans  1  usually 
manufacture  in  copper,  and  japan  them ;  but 
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tliey  my  ^  nuide  of  other  matetiali.  tbong^h  by  the  hasin*    The  month  of  this  pan  Is  closely 

none  are,  in  m]^  opinion,  so  well  acupted  to  attached  to  the  pipe  at  the  bottom  of  the 

the  pnrpose  as  japanned  copper.  trap,  by  the  angular  lerer  m,  which  is  rais- 

**  In  the  figures  which  are  annexed  to  elnd-  ed  and  secured  by  the  brass  spring  catch  n. 
date  this  specification,  I  hare  exhibited  and  When  the  pan  is  to  be  removed,  a  slight 
described  the  whole  closet,  which  contains  pressure  on  the  nob  of  the  catch  disengages 
many^  parts  that  are  not  new,  and  cannot  be  the  lever,  and  the  pan  which  is  supported 
considered  as  incloded  in  my  present  patent,  hv  it.  In  drawing  out  the  soil-pan  to  dis- 
Thenarts which  I  claim  as  my  inrention,  and  caar|re  its  contents,  a  lid  is  secured  on  the 
forwnich  the  patent  is  granted,  are  the  folding  montn  of  it  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  of« 
down  of  the  back  of  the  closet  upon  the  seat,  fensive  effluvia  m  the  removal,  ^o.  The  fan 
or  by  havingthe  back  to  engage  and  disengage,  at  the  end  of  the  pipe  or  tube  for  admit- 
whereby  the  back  may  be  laid  down  on  the  ting  water  into  the  basin  and  bidet-pgm.  p. 
seat ;  or  by  folding  or  laying  down  the  back  The  top  of  the  back  is  a  lid,  which  is  open* 
oftheciosetnpontneseatin  any  manner  what-  ed  whenever  the  cistern  is  supplied  with 
loever:  but  more  particularly  by  the  different  water.  The  other  parts  of  the  figure  are 
ineans  berein-before  descnbea;  the  screw-  either  too  obvious  or  too  well  known  to  re* 
jointed  tube  ;  the  cock-jointed  tube ;  the  slid-  quire  explanation. 

lor  tube;  the  tnbe^  maide  of  leather,  or  any  Fig.  4.  A  view  of  the  seat  of  the  closet,  and 

other  flexible  material ;  the  application  of  the  of  the  top  of  the  back  when  the  lid  is  opened, 

bidet-pan  to  the  water-closet,  and  the  arms  or  q»  The  aperture  through  which  the  water  ia 

handles  to  make  it  serve  as  an  easy  chair,  poured  into  the  cistern,    r.  The  JMprtng  of  the 

These  arms  or  handles  are  in  two  parts,  joined  lever  c.    t.  The  brass  plate  affixed  to  the 

by  a  screw  near  the  angle;  and  one  part  of  lower  part  of  the  screw-jomted  tube,  and  which 

the  arm,  when  joined  or  screwed  together,  is  is  secured  to  the  seat  by  four  screws  as  a  joint, 

attached  or  fixed  to  the  seat  of  the  closet,  and  The  other  references  are  explained  by  the  saoM 

the  other  to  the  back  by  means  of  sliding  fast*  letters  in  fig.  3. 

eoings ;  by  which  means  these  arms  are  made  Fig.  5.  A  section  of  the  sliding  curved  tube, 

to  engage  and  disengage,  for  the  different  pur*  a.  The  lower  or  external  part  of  the  tube, 

poses  the  closet  may  be  used  for ;  and  also  for  which  is  attached  to  the  basin,    b.  The  upper 

the  convenience  of  packing  in  the  internal  part  or  internal  part  of  the  tube,  inserted  in  the 

of  the  closet  in  travelling.*'  bottom  of  the  cistern,    c.  These  lines  delineate 

Esjfianaiiim  of  the  jiguret. — Fiff.  1.   A  the  bottom  and  front  side  of  tlie  water-cistern, 

tide  view  of  the  water-closet  with  the  back  d.  An  outline  of  the  forepart  of  the  back,  and 

shutdown.  of  the  seat  of  the  closet,     e.  The  Joint  which 

Fig.  2.     A  side  view  of  the  closet,  with  the  connects  the  back  of  the  closet  with  the  seat 

back  raised  and  secured  by  two  brass  arms  f.  A  collar  of  leather,  ajrainst  which  the  shoul« 

which  slide  into  the  back  and  seat ;  for  conve*  der  of  the  upper  part  ofthe  tube  and  the  ex- 

niency  in  packing,  these  arms  separate  at  the  tremity  of  the  lower  one  press,  when  the  tube 

angle  or  elbow.    On  this  side  or  the  bottom  is  closed  by  the  back  of  the  closet  being  erect, 

ofthe  closet  is  shewn  the  door  which  is  opened  g.  The  valve  in  the  upper  or  internal  part  of 

whenever  the  soil  pan  is  removed.  the  tube,  for  retaining  the  water  in  the  cistern. 

Pig.  3.  The  same  view  on  an  enlarged  scale,  k.  The  leather  lining  to  the  valve,  i.  The  screw 

The  side  of  the  case  Is  omitted  for  the  purpose  which  binds  the  leather  to  the  valve,   j,  A 

of  exhibiting  the  mechanism,    a.  The  frame  '  wire  to  regulate  the  valve  in  its  motions.    In 

or  case  containing  the  mechanism,    b.  The  the  upper  part  of  this  wire  is  affixed  another, 

water-cistern  in  tlie  hack  of  the  closet    c.  The  which  communicates  to  the  lever  at  the  top  of 

lever  which  raises  the  valve  f  for  the  purpose  the  water-cistern,    k.  A  fixed  bar  in  which  the 

of  admitting  water  through  the  jointed  tube  regulator  of  the  valve  moves, 

into  the  basin  or  bidet  pan.    Ibis  lever  is  'Fig.  6.  A  vertical  section  ofthe  screw-jointed 

raised  either  by  drawing  up  the  handle  </,  on  tube.    /.  A  brass  plate  affixed  to  the  lower 

the  seat,  or  by  pressing  the  thumb  on  the  ex*  part  of  tlie  tube,  and  which  is  screwed  down 

tremity  of  the  lever,  as  appears  more  plainly  at  upon  the  seat,  as  appears  in  fig.  4.    The  other 

c,  in  ng.  4.     In  doing  the  foniier,  not  only  references  are  explained  by  those  ofthe  preced- 

water  is  admitted  into  the  basin  or  bidet,  but  inff  figures. 

also  the  water  in  the  basin  is  at  the  same  time  N.  B.  This  section  is  not  in  a  direct  line, 

discharged  into  the  soil-pan  below,  by  means  but  a  combination  of  three,  as  shewn  by  the 

ofthe  tumbler  e,  which  opens  a  valve  at  the  transverse  dotted  lines  in  the  following  figure, 

bottom  of  the  basin  ;  but  a  pressure  on  the  Fig.  7«    A  horiiontal  section  of  the  screw 

lever  at  the  top  of  the  back  produces  only  a  or  cock-jointed  tube.    m.  The  vertical  dotted 

single  motion  for  discharging  water  out  of  the  lines  point  out  the  variation,  in  connecting 

ci>tem.     r.  The  screw-jointed  tube  more  par-  the  two  parts  of  the  tube  by  a  cock-joint  in- 

ticalarly  aescrtbed  in  ngs.  6  and  7.    A.  The  stead  of  a  screw.    The  other  references  are 

bidet-pan,  which  rests  at  each  end  upon  the  explained  by  those  in  figs.  5  and  6. 

edge  or  the  seat  over  the  basin  (see  also  figs.  4  In  this  section  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  is 

and  8).     t.  The  closet  basin,   j.  The  waters  more  highly  coloured  than  the  lower  one*  for 

pipe,     k.  The  stench-trap*    /.  The  soil-pan  the  purpose  of  delineating  more  obviously  the 

which  conuins  the  foal  water,  fco.  discharged  outline  of  the  two  parts. 
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>  i'tl  cold,  Dol  hot  pre$ae4,  the  latter  be- 

.  V'  injurious  to  fine  woollen  clotL 

•ullen  cloths  consist  chiefly   of  broad 

:i<,  kerseymeres,  flannels,  shalloont,  ser^rfj^ 

.  .:es,  Sec,:  tlie  two  former  are  the  nuMt  vtlo- 

.  lo,  and  will  be  chiefly  noticed.    The  wool 

viiould  be  of  tlie  best  quality,  and  in  the  best 

6tate  uf  preparation  before  it  is  spun,  and  when 

the  yarn  is  prepared  it  is  then  sent  to  tlie  loon. 

•  111     Formerly  Spanish  wool  bore  a  very  highprin 

.  -ly    with  us,  hut  of  late  years  we  have,  by  obuia* 

.    oiu-    in^  some  of  the  sheep  of  that  coontry,  ftt^ 

bhshed  a  breed  which  is  found  to  yield  a  fioer 

4'  k  part    sample  than  even  the  pnre  Marino.  The  iotUj 

•.   I'hese    celebrated  Dr.  Parry,  of  Bath,  has  seduiooslj 

•    lie  inter-    attended  to  this  point,  and  has  prodaced  fleeoei 

.nude  the    which,  in  regard  to  fineness  and  length  of 

.    i  lieu  it  is     staple,  are  stated  to  be  superior,  being  as  ux 

.^i,  as  repre*    to  five  when  compared  with    the   Spanish. 

'Hence  our  woollens  have  latterly  been  Wio- 
. »   >%  dter-closets    debted  to  importation,  and  we  may  hope  to  kc 
«.  vTiury  of  Arts    our  flocks  become  doubly  valu&ble. 

M   ll':  but  the        The  coarser  kinds  of  cloth  undergo  little 

I  .Liable  in  its  con-    finishing.    Linens  are  made  of  bleached  flax; 

^.K  they  are  chiefly  manufactured  in  Irelajid  sod 

'.V  oably  the  same  as    Scotland,  both  which  countries  derive  essentisl 

advantages  from  their  manufactures,  especially 

.  (   a  the  feet  of  cattle,    as  they  produce  the  raw  materials.    Cottoo 

ti    to^e.y  1.  The  act  of    must  be  imported  in  its  raw  state;  a  circnn- 

>.  riidt  by  which  any    stance  which  gj^es  employ  to  many  thoosiiuis 

..  yi'of/t'),    3.  The  parts    of  our  poor.    Though  the  muslins,  calieos, kc. 

^S/mk^peare,^    4.  Con-    are  generally  made  from  the  thread  formed 

I  .i.^«  {^Shakspeare').  by   machinery.     Hemp  makes  Saiihtlotb, 

I M.  a  mass.j  Concretion ;    Canvas,  &c.  which  see.    The  manofactoffiet 

[^Hucqh),  ^or  woollens  and  linens  in  the  united  kiii^ 

yUom  the  noun.)     1.  To    doros  are  supposed  to  give  bread  to  near  a 

vau«;   together  (^Philips),    2.    million  of  persons.    The  importation  of  fo- 

c  ,  oii^uUie  (^Phiiipt).  reiffn  cloths  is  therefore  very  wisely  prohilNlnL 

,     lutaT  ciothi  or  Clothes,  (do*,        Manufacturing  of  white  cloths  for  dyin^. 

'\.\  '.iun^  woven  for  dress  or  co-    The  best  wools  for  manufacturing  cloths  are 

.    I  *v*  iCiv  of  linen  spread  upon  a    those  of  England  and  Spain,  especially  of  Un- 

v^  >  .V    vuuvMs  on  which  pictures  are    colnshire  and  Sogovia.    In  order  to  oae  them 

>  ^^V/4.)  I.  C/oMc#.  Dress;  habit;    to  the  best  advantage,  tliey  should  be  prr- 

xva/u«c«    6,  The  covering  of  a  bed    viously  scoured,  in  a  hot  liquor  consisting  of 

three  parts  of  pure  water,  and  one  of  nriM. 

.  ^s'.iuaa  id' cloth,  according  to  some.    When  it  lias  soaked  a  sufficient  time  in  this 

^  .   u   U.'  toUowing  particulars:  l.That    liquor,  to  dissolve   the   grease,  it  is  dniard 

^^  ,,i  ,i^^»od  quality,  and  well  dressed,     and  properly  gashed   in   running   water:  as 

v^^.^^.^^^llyBpun,  carefully  observing     soon  as  it  mis  somewhat  rough,  and  is  dt- 

.li.x.ul  ot  the  warp  be  finer  and  better    vested  of  all  smell,  etcept  the  natural  one  of 

:i.,u  iU^X  «>f  the  woof.    3.  The  cloth    the  sheep,  it  is  said  to  be  properly  sconred. 

\\il)  wrought,  and  beaten  on  the  loom.    The  wool  is  next  exposed  to  dry  complctrlr 

1  K'  vwtv  where  equally  compact.     4.     in  the  shade;  after  which  it  is  beaten  withroJi 

,...\  umii  not  be  finer  at  one  end  of  the     upon  wooilen  hurdles,  or  on  cords,  to  cleanse 

,!( .u  viu'  ic»t.     ^*  The  lists  must  be  suffi-    it  from  the  dust  and  grosser  filth«  and  prepare 
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K\\\{  ulluM  iui|M'rfertions.     7*  It  must  be  thread  is  then  reeled  and  formed  into  skeins: 

^  '       ouiol  ^^itli   fuller's  earth,  well  fulled  that  designed  for  the  woof  is  wonnd  on  soull 

'.  !  vuV  ^*»'  uliito  Hoap,  and  afterwards  wash-  tubes,  pieces  of  paper,  or  rushes  so  dispos<nl 

^  • '  *     ',   ii  *\ni<'r.     H.  Th<*  hair  or  nap  must  be  that  they  may  be  easily  put  in  the  eye  of  the 

^     *'\ul\\  u  out  u  ilh  the  teasel,  without  being  shuttle  ;  that  intended  for  the  warp  is  wouod 

\    \\\\\\  oimmumI.     U.  It  must  be  shorn  close  on  lare:e  wooden  bobbins.     As  soon  as  it  is 

'r.\vM»».J»n»H  '^  thread-bare.     10.  It  must  warpcil,   stiffened  with  sise,  and  dried,  ilia 

r  '     ll  ^lu*  *'       *  *    *'  *"^**^  **^*  tenter-stretched  mouuted  on  the  loom.     The  weavers,  of  whom 

.^^^   ,  .  '5ion».     12.  It  must  there  are  two  to  each  loom,  tread  alteruatrlv. 


CLOTH. 

on  tke  riglil  nd  on  the  left  step  of  the  traddle,  Tariei  bnt  little  from  that  j act  detcribed,  except 

which  nitn  and  loiren  the  thieadt  of  the  in  what  relates  to  the  colour. 

\.trp   eqaally  ;    between  which   latter  they  YorkMre  cloth  manu/actory An  Yorkihm 

>\v  the  shottle  transversely,  the  one  to  the  the  cloth,  in  its  primitive  state  as  cloth,  is  ex* 

r.  Kerseymeres,  however,  and  many  other  hibited  in  halls  (especially  at  Leeds,  Hudders- 

<>f  g^oods,  have  not  the  threads  equally  field,  and  Halifax),  for  sale.     We  will  here 

>,  js  here  described.     Every  time  tlie  trace  the  cloth  from  the  hall  through  the  seve- 

i>  thrown,  and  a  thread  of  tne  woof  in-  ral  operations  which  it  undergoes  before  it  is 

'      'I  in  the  warp,  they  strike  it  jointly  with  considered  as  finished.     First,  it  is  brought  to 

i:  >• « tine  frame :  to  this  is  attached  the  comb,  the  peerk,  or  perch,  which  is  a  long  b«im  be* 

t>r  reed,  through  the  teeth  of  which  the  threads  fore  a  window*  over  which  the  cloth  is  drawn, 

of  the  warp  have  been  previously  passed ;  the  the  merchant  standing  behind  it  to  examine 

blow  being  repeated  as  often  as  is  necessary.  whether  the  piece  is  come  from  the  hall  per- 

Bat  this  particular  method  of  weaving,  it  feet,  and  free  from  material  rents  and  blemishes  | 

should  be  obaerved,  will  answer  only  for  broad  if  not»  the  bargain  is  understood  to  be  void, 

cloths;  as  one  person  only  is  employed  in  and  the  goods  petumable.    It  is  then  delivered 

weaving  narrow  cloths,  kerseymeres,  &c.  And  to  the  rooen^  who,  having  thoroughly  wetted 

indeed  since  the  introduction  of  the  fly-shuttle  it,  mb  it  over  a  considerable  time  with  a  sort 

broad  cloths  are  woven  by  one  person.  of  vegetable  brush,  composed  of  the  heads  of  a 

J  a  this  state  the  cloth  is  carried  to  the  fullery,  species  of  thistle,  called  the  teasel  (diptacut^ 

and  scoured  with  urine  and  fuller's  earth  steep*  or  eardu9 /ktllonum),  and  thus  raise  the  soper- 

ed  in  water.    As  soon  as  the  cloth  is  again  fluous  nap  to  be  shorn  oflT  by  the  croppers,  or 

cleared  from  the  earth  and  urine,  it  is  returned  shearers.    But  it  must  first  be  stretched  and 

to  the  hands  for  taking  off  knots,  ends  of  dried  upon  the  tenters,  which  are  strong  frames 

threads,  &c.  by  means  ofiron  nippers,  when  it  of  timber,  appearing  at  a  distance  like  double 

is  delivered  to  the  fuller,  to  be  beaten  and  fulled  rails,  the  lower  ones  moveable  in  grooves,  cu| 

with  hot  water,  in  which  a  proper  ouantity  of  in  the  upright  posts,  and  capable  ofbeing  fixed 

soap  has  been  dissolved.    After  tfiis  second  higher  or  lower  by  pins  put  through  holes 

faUing,  it  is  smoothed,  or  polled  lengthwars  bored  across  the  grooves.    Both  the  upper  and 

by  the  lists,  in  onler  to  take  out  all  wrinkles  lower  rails  are  furnished  with  a  row  ot  sharp* 

and  aneveness.    This  operation  is  continued  pointed  nails  driven  in  obli({nely,  which  are 

till  the  cloth  is  brought  to  a  proper  breadth,  called  tenterhooks,  and  in  which  the  two  lists 

when  it  is  washed  in  clear  water,  to  cleanse  it  or  selvages  of  the  pieces  being  fastened,  the 

from  the  soap,  and  afterwards  given  wet  to  the  lower  rail  is  forced  aown  by  levers,  or,  in  some 

shearmen  to  raise  the  hair,  or  nap,  with  the  of  anewer  construction,  by  a  wheel  and  pinion, 

teasel  (JHpMaeuM  fulhnumy  L.)    The  cloth*  till  the  cloth  is  completely  stretched,  and  so 

worker  then  takes  it  in  land,  and  performs  left  to  dry.     It  is  then  laid'upon  a  long  table, 

what  is  called  the  first  shearing,  after  which  accurately  stufied  and  covered,  so  as  to  admit 

it  is  again  delivered  to  the  carders,  who  pass  the  curved  edge  of  a  huge  pair  of  shears,  with 

it  repeatedly  under  the  teasel,  in  proportion  to  which  the  croppers,  with  great  dexterity,  pare 

the  quality  of  the  stuff.      It  is  next  returned  off  the  superfluous  nap  which  has  been  raised 

to  the  cloth-worker,  and  f^pm  him  to  the  carders,  by  the  rooers.    In  fine  cloths  the  operations  of 

where  the  same  operation  is  continued  till  the  rooing,  tentering,  and  cropping,  are  several 

nap  on  the  surface  be  properly  ranged.  In  the  times  repeated  (  after  which,  if  the  cloths  have 

north  of  £ngland  the  workmen  who  perform  been  woven  white,  and  required  to  be  dyed  of 

both  these  operations  are  called  croppers.  any  particular  colour,  this  is  the  stai^  for  that 

Thus  prepared,  the  cloth  is  sent  to  the  dyer,  operation.  It  is  then  burled*,  that  is,  the 
who,  after  having  given  it  the  proper  colour,  lumps,  &c.  are  picked  out  with  small  pointed 
immerses  it  in  pore  water,  and  delivers  it,  while  pincers,  by  women ;  and  if  any  small  holes  or 
wet,  to  the  shmman.  The  latter  lays  the  nap  rents  are  observed,  they  are  carefully  drawn ; 
with  a  brush  on  the  table;  and  then  suspends  after  which  it  is  brushed  by  a  machine  corn- 
it  on  tenters,  where  it  is  sufficiently  stretched,  posed  of  cylinders  coated  with  brushes,  and 
and  brushed  while  wet,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  then  goes  to  the  press-house.  '  Here  it  is  care* 
its  proper  dimensions.  As  soon  as  it  is  com-  fully  laid  in  folds,  with  large  sheets  of  very 
pirtely  dried,  it  is  again  brushed  on  the  table,  smooth  pasteboard  between  each  fold ;  and 
to  finish  the  laving  of  the  nap ;  after  which  it  plates  ot  hot  iron  being  put  between  each 
is  folded)  and  laid  cold  under  a  press,  to  make  picre«  the  whole  is  strongly  screwed  down,  and 
it  smooth,  and  to  give  it  a  gloss.  left  till  the  pbtes  are  cold.    By  this  operation 

Fine  goods  are  now  generally  cold-pressed ; 
Imt  coarse  cloth  hot^pressed,  which  produces  *  Cloths  in  the  west  of  England  are  barled 
the  gloss.  W^hen  the  cloth  is  taken  out  of  the  before  they  are  milled,  and  of  course  it  must  be 
prcRs,  and  the  papers  for  ^lossin^  it  are  re-  doqe  before  the  merchants  purchase  them  at 
moved,  the  clotn  is  fit  for  immediate  sale,  or  the  hall  in  the  north  ;  the  operation  here  de- 
use,  scribed  is  called  spiling.    The  burling  irons 

With  respect  to  the  manufacture  of  mixed  are  broad  at  the  end  ;  and  the  mode  of  using 

cloths,  or  those  in  wfaieh  the  wools  are  dyed  them  is  bv  rubbing  the  iron  over  the  cloth 

previously  to  their b«ng  wrought^  the  process  which  is  placed  on  a  board  rather  inclined. 
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eu  upoQ  instead  of  a  stnglc  one ;  this  method,  howeTer, 

i;id  sealed  is  so  eft'ectoal,  tliat  Mr.  Nevin'has  woven  by 

.V   iMdiiber  of  it  a  plain  silk  web,  from  hard  thrown  silk  in 

..  -x  jl  tiie  leaden  the  gum,  that  contains  the  surprising*  quantity 

..  ..«.ii(«  consisting  of  65,536  meshes  or  crossings,  in  one  sfloare 

'.«. « (.aMe  bars,  it  is  inch ;  a  vastly  greater  number  than  in  the  finest 

^    .V  .1  A  tapped  in  canvas,  cloth  known  Wfore. 

a4«:;>  by  the  help  of  a  When  the  cloth  is  woven  and  taken  oat  of 

the  loom  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  birred 

>  vti  ltd  ds  one  of  the  pe-  or  striped,  the  cane  of  the  reed  causing  the  part 

.V  \  oi  k;>htre  cloth-manu-  it  struck  to  look  thinner ;  but  upon  being  iret, 

.     ..1 .1  il  uu  at  the  respective  and  in  thatstate  repeatedly  worked  and  stretch- 

1 4..a(s employed;  the seve-  ed  backwards,  forwards,  and  comer  Mrays  by 

^.    >^  (I  » out  through  the  requi-  the  hands,  it  soon  loses  this  appearance,  the 

.   .vvv*ul>i)g  to  their  respective  interstices  in  the  struck  part  closing  up  like 

i  . i II io>nmUistry  and  frugality,  other  parts  of  the  web.     This  last  operatioa 

*    4 .  K  le  to  market  at  the  cheapest  must  in  cotton  fabrics  be  performed  before  they 

.     .:..^.  IN  >ome  have  asserted, the  most  go  to  the  bleach  ground. 

.     .'v>  tiaxt  profit  of  any  set  of  manu-  Samples  of  cloth,  woven  in  this  manner, 

.  :,   ,K«  liiDt^uom.    Of  late,  this  system  may  be  seen  at  the  house  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 

X,  .  'i.,ivh  iiitiingcd  by  the  introduction  &c.  who  voted  Mr.  Nevin  a  premium  of  fifteen 

^  ^   .u  tt'i  icH  :  which,  however,  put  it  in  the  guineas  for  this  discovery. 

.    >.  'ho  iiupiisitivc  traveller  to  see  the  See  farther  the  articles  Loom,  Weatinc, 

...  .IMiaioiis  of  cloth-making  performed  &c. 

v^^^uict.    Ilk  su21i  large  factories,  the  wool  And  as  this  is  a  most  important  snbject, 

.V  U^  J  «uul  cleared  of  knots  and  impurities,  which  the  limits  assigned   us  compel  us  to 

:   »>  iho  hand,  and  afterwards  by  being  put  treat  with  brevity,  we  would  beg  to  refer  the 

w.o  .1  lolling  cylinder,  called  a  willy,  lined  reader  for  more  information  to  Petty 's  History 

uxiti   U»ug  and  sharp  iron  teeth.     When   it  of  Cloth-making ;  Paulet,  Art  de  fabri^uer  les 

xo4«u  «  out  of  this  machine  it  is  carried  to  the  etoffes  de  sole;  Duhamel,  Art  du  drapier;  La 

M  4  it>l>lihg-mill«  which  consists  of  a  system  of  Platiere,  Art  du  fabriquant  des  Etoffes  en  laine; 

V  \  UuvU'i'K  coated  with  coarse  cards  (the  wire  for  La  Platiere,  Art  du  fabriquant  des  veloon  de 

(oiuihig  which  is  now  cut  and  bent  by  a  ma-  coton;  Duncan's  Essays  on  the  art  of  Weaving; 

ihkite),  on  the  surface  of  which  the  wool  being  Improvements  in  Weaving,  in  Bailey's  Bu- 

tvk^wUvly  transferred,  at  last  comes  out  in  one  chines  ;  and  various  improvements  secured  by 

iiiiitormly  continued  and  coherent  layer.     In  patent  described  in   Repertory  of  Arts,  kL 

lhi«  htuto'  it  is  carried  to  the  carding  engine,  vols.  9,  12,  and  15,  old  series,  and  vol.  1,  new 

ividi'h  IH  only  a  like  machine  composed  of  liner  series. 

cumIm*  except  that  to  the  last  cylinder  of  caids  For  the  laws  relating  to  the  woollen  mana- 

u  tlutrd  wooden  cylinder  is  adapted,  which  factory,  see  stat.  3  and  4  Edw.  III.  cap.  2.    3 

»i  raiKH  olf  the  wool  in  thin  rolls,  tit  for  being  and  -i  Edw.  IV.  cap.  6.     17  Edw.  IV.  cap, 6. 

cairied  to  the  stubbing-niachine  by  little  chiU  5  and  6  Edw.  VI.  cap.  6.     4  and  5  Ph.  and 

dien,  whose  business  is  to  feed  the  various  M.  cap.  5.      29  Eliz.  cap.  20.     I  Jac.I.cip. 

■pludlesof  which  it  consists,  and  which,  being  8.     7  Jac.  I.  cap.  7.      21  Jac,  I.  cap,  18.    12 

tuiiu'd   hy  a  wheel  and   bands,  spin  it  into  Car.  II.  cap.  22.      1  Anne.     7Anne,  cap.  11 

courbc  threads;  another  machine,  on  the  same  10  Anne,  cap.  16.      1   Geo.   I.  cap,  15.     II 

ctMmlruction,  called  a  jenny,  spins  out  these  Geo.  I.     12  Geo.  I.     13  Geo.  I.      II  Geo.  II. 

ihieadH  still  liner,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  weaving;  14  Geo.  II.       5  Geo.  III.  cap.  51.      6  Geo. 

in  tlilM  operation  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  III.  cap.  23.     12  Geo.  III.  cap.  31. 

Yoilihhire.  Cloth  (Incombustible).     See  Asbestos. 

JSltthod  o/tccaving  cloth  o/an  extremely  fine  To  CLOTHE,  v.  a.  pre;,  and  particip.  cloth- 

iiuttliti/yf/t/Mr.Ncvinyofffyolwich.    'j\aug.  ed  or  clad,  (from  c/o/A.)     1.  io  invest  with 

Sor.  Artit,  vol,  24. — The  chief  impediment  to  garments;  to  cover  with  dre.<is,  from  cold  and 

wtwivlng  cloth  of  a  fineness  beyond  what  is  injuries  (^Additon).     2.  To  adorn  with  drrss 

UHual   has  arisen  from  the  reed,  which  could  Olat/').     3.  To  invest,  as  with  clothes  (/>rjh 

n4)t  be  formed  of  siifruient  strength  if  its  parts  dcn\    4.  To  furnish  or  provide  with  clothes, 

were  reduced  in  thickness  beyond  a  certain  de-  To  Clothe,  v,  n.  To  wear  clothes  (SAakS' 

gree;  and  as  in  the  usual  method  of  weaving,  pcare}, 

jnilyuningle  thread  was  admitted  between  each  CLO'THIER.  #.  (from  ciothJ)    A  maker 

divihion  of  the  rccd,  the  extent  of  the  reed  of  of  cloth  (Graunt^, 

ronrse  limited  the  fineness  of  the  cloth  which  CLO'THKNG.  i.  (from  to  clothe.^    Dress; 

could  he  woven.     Mr.  Nevin*s  method  of  oh-  vesture;  garments  (i^irt/ir). 

viating  thisdifliculty  is  so  extrenaely  simple  and  CLOTHSHE'ARER.  t.  One  who  trims  the 

oi)viouM,  that  it  seems  strange  it  has  not  been  cloth,  and  levels  the  nap  (^Haketcilf), 

thought  of  hefore.     It  consists  in  merely  put-  CLOTHO,  the  youngest  of  the  three  Parrr, 

ling  two,  three,  four,  or  more  threads  of  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Themis.    She  was 

warp  between  each  division  or  split  of  the  reed,  supposed  to  preside  over  the  moment  of  man's 
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birtli.  Sbe  hdd  tbe  distaff  in  her  hand,  and  ject  is  at  present  imperfectly  provided  with 
apan  the  thread  of  life,  whence  her  name  »Xm9m  such  observations  as  might  serve  for  data  to 
**  to  spin.'*    She  was  represented  wearing  a    oar  reasoning. 

crown  with  seven  stars^and  covered  With  a  w  There  are  three  simple  and  distinct  modifi- 
rieirated  robe.  cations,  in  any  one  of  which  the  aggregate  of 

CLiOTPOLL.  #.  (from  clot  and  poii,  1.  minate  drops,  called  a  cloud,  may  be  formed, 
Thicksknll;  blockhead  (Shakspeare).  2.  Head,  increase  to  its  greatest  extent,  and  finally  de« 
in  scorn  CSiuUctpemre).  crease  and  disappear. 

To  CL<i'TT£R,  i^.  n.  (klottem,  Dntch.)  By  modification  is  to  be  nnderstood  simply 
To  concrete ;  to  coagulate  (^Drydeny,  the  structure  or  manner  of  aggre^tion,  not 

CLOTTY,  a,  (from  clot,')  Full  of  clots ;  the  precise  form  or  magnitude,  which  indeed 
concreted ;  full  of  concretions  (Mortimer\        varies  every  moment  in  most  clouds.    The 

CLiOUD.  t.  (derivation  not  known.)  1.  A  principal  modifications  are  commonly  as  dls- 
dark  collection  of  vapours  in  the  air.  2.  A  vein  tinguishahle  from  each  other  as  a  tree  from  a 
or  stain,  in  stones  or  other  bodies.  3.  Any  hill,  or  the  latter  from  a  lake ;  although  clonds 
state  of  obscurity  or  darkness  (ffalier),  4.  in  the  same  modification,  considered  with  re- 
Any  thing  that  spreads  wide  (^Atterbury).  spect  to  each  other,  have  often  only  the  com 

C3l*oud,  a  visible  aggregate  of  minute  drops  mon  resemblances  which  exist  among  trees, 
of  water,  suspended  in  the  atmosphere.  It  is  hills,  or  lakes,  taken  generally. 
concluded  from  numerous  observations,  that  The  same  aggregate,  which  has  been  formed 
tbe  particles  of  which  a  cloud  consists  are  a1-  in  one  modification,  upon  a  change  in  the  at- 
ways  more  or  less  electrified.  The  hypothesis,  tendant  circumstances  may  pass  into  another. 
which  assumes  the  existence  of  vesicular  va-  Or  it  may  continue  a  considerable  time  in 
poar,  and  makes  the  particles  of  clouds  to  be  an  intermediate  state,  partaking  of  the  cha- 
holl^w  spheres,  whicn  unite  and  descend  in  racters  of  two  modifications ;  and  it  may  also 
rain  when  ruptured,  however  sanctioned  by  disappear  in  this  stage,  or  return  to  the  first 
tbe  aathority  of  several  eminent  philosophers,  modification.  Lastly,  a^^regates,  separately 
docs  not  seem  necessary  to  the  science  of  me*  formed  in  different  'mooifications,  may  unite 
tcorology  in  its  present  state ;  it  being  evident  and  pass  into  one,  exhibiting  different  charac- 
that  the  buoyancy  of  the  particles  is  not  more  ters  in  different  parts ;  or  a  portion  of  a  simple 
perfecl 
as  mere 
descrend, 
by  being  converted  into  invisible  vapours.  becomes  necessary  to  admit  intermediate  and 

Vapour  is  formed  and  diffused  in  all  direc-    compound  modifications,  and  to  impose  names 
tions  from  its  source  with  a  force  proportioned    on  such  of  them  as  are  worthy  of  notice. 
to  tbe  temperature  of  the  water,  and  subject  to        The  simple  modifications  are  thus  named 
the  opposing  force  of  the  vapour  already  in  the    and  defined : 
air«  1.  Cirrus.    Def.  Nubet  cirrata,  tenuissima, 

Tlie  vapour  thus  emitted  may  be  decompos-    quae  undique  crescat 
ed  in  different  ways ;  as,  I.  Immediately  on  its        Parallel,  fluxnotts,  or  diverging  fibres,  exten- 
passing  into  the  atmosphere,  producing  a  fog    sible  in  any  or  in  all  directions. 
or  mist.  2.  After  having  mounted  through  the        2.  Cumulus.     Def.  Nubcs  cumulata,  densa, 
ivann  air,  near  the  earth,  on  its  arrivsu  in  a    sursum  crescens. 

higher  and  colder  region,  in  which  case  dense        Convex  or  conical  heaps,  incrcasmg  upward 
clonds  are  there  formed.  3.  After  having  been    from  a  horiiontal  base. 
nniformly  mixed  with  the  mass  of  the  atmo-        3.  Stratus.     Def.  Nubes  strata,  aquae  roodo 
sphere,  and  perhaps  travelled  \vith  it  to  a  ^reat    expansa,  deorsum  crescens.  ^ 
distance  from  its  source;  in  this  case  it  either        A  widely  extended,  continuous,  horixontal 
falls  in  dew,  or  is  collected  into  sheets  or  hori-    sheet,  increasing  from  below, 
zontal  beds  during  a  slower  subsidence;  or  last-        The  intermediate  modifications  which  re- 
1 V,  it  becomes  a  conductor  to  the  electricity,  if    quire  to  be  noticed  are : 
the  equilibrium  of  the  latter  is  disturbed ;  and        4.  Cirro-cumulus.     Def.  Nubecnite  densi- 
indicates  by  its  arrangement  in  threads  the    ores,  subrotuudae,  et  quasi  in  agmine  appo- 
usnal  effects  of  that  fluid  on  light  bodies.  sitse. 

lo  every  case,  the  calotic  which  constituted        Small,  well  defined,  roundish  masses,  in 
the  vapour  decomposed,  appears  to  pass  into    close  horizontal  arrangement. 
tiae  atmosphere,  which  hence  becomes  often        5.  Cirro-stratus.      Def.   Nubes  extenuata, 
sensibly  warmer  just  before  rain ;  and  on  the    subconcava  vel  nndulata.    Nubeculae  hujus- 
other  hand,  the  evaporation  of  the  water  sus-    modi  appositae. 

pended  in  the  air,  robs  it  of  so  much  as  to  Honsontal  or  slightly  inclined  masses,  at- 
become  sensible  to  our  feelings  in  its  compa-  tenuated  towards  a  part  of  the  whole  of  their 
rative  coldness.  circumference,  concave  downward ;  or  undu- 

Tbe  predisposing  causes  of  these  changes    lated,separate,oringroups,  consisting  of  small 
near  the  earth  are  probably  to  be  found  in    clouds,  having  these  characters. 
the  state  of  the  superior  currents,  which  un«        The  compound  modifications  are : 
doubted  ly  both  impart  and  carry  off  great        6.  Cumulostratns.    Def.    Nubes  densa,  ba- 
(|ciaDttties  of  vapour ;  but  tills  part  of  the  sub-    sim  cumuli  cum  structura  patcnte  cxhibens. 
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A  dense  cloud  with  the  base  of  the  caraalas, 
but  in  its  upper  part  extended  into  a  broad  flat 
structure. 

7.  Cumulo-cirro-stratus,  vel  nimbus.  Def. 
Nubes  vel  nubium  congeries  pluviam  effan- 
dens. 

The  rain  cloud,  A  cloud,  or  system  of 
clouds,  from  which  rain  is  falling.  It  is  a  lio- 
rizontal  sheet,  above  which  the  cirrus  spreads, 
while  the  cumulus  enters  it  laterally,  and  from 
beneath.  For  plates,  and  a  detailed  account 
in  illustration  of  these  definitions,  see  Mr. 
Howard*s  paper  on  the  modification  of  clouds, 
and  on  the  principles  of  their  production,  sus« 
pension,  and  destruction,  in  Tilloch*8  Philoso- 
phical Magazine,  vol.  xvi. 

The  height  of  the  clouds  is  not  usually  great: 
the  summits  of  high  mountains  being  com- 
monly quite  free  from  them,  as  many  travellers 
have  experienced  in  passing  these  mountains. 
It  is  found  that  the  most  highly  electrified 
clouds  descend  lowest,  their  height  being  often 
not  more  than  7  or  800  yards  above  the  ground ; 
and  sometimes  thunder-clouds  appear  actually 
to  touch  the  ground  with  one  of  their  edges  : 
but  the  generality  of  clouds  are  suspended  at 
the  height  of  a  mile,  or  little  more,  above  the 
earth. 

The  motions  of  the  clouds,  though  often  di- 
rected by  the  wind,  are  not  always  so,  espe- 
cially when  thunder  is  about  to  ensue.  In  this 
case  they  are  seen  to  move  very  slowly,  or  even 
to  appear  quite  stationary  for  some  time.  The 
reason  of  this  probably  is,  that  they  are  impel- 
led by  two  opposite  streams  of  air  nearly  of 
equal  strength ;  and  in  such  cases  it  seems  that 
both  the  aerial  currents  ascend  to  a  consider- 
able height;  for  Messrs.  Charles  and  Robert, 
when  endeavouring  to  avoid  a  thunder  cloud, 
in  one  of  their  aerial  voyages  with  a  balloon, 
could  fmd  no  alteration  in  the  course  of  the 
current,  though  they  ascended  to  the  height  of 
4000  feet  above  the  earth.  In  some  cases  the 
motions  of  the  clouds  evidently  depend  on  their 
electricity,  independent  of  any  current  of  air 
whatever. 

The  uses  of  the  clouds  are  evident,  as  from 
them  proceeds  the  rain  that  refreshes  the  earth, 
and  without  which,  according  to  the  present 
state  of  nature,  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth 
must  become  a  mere  desert.  They  are  likewise 
useful  as  a  screen  interposed  between  the  earth 
and  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  which  are 
often  so  powerful  as  to  destroy  the  grass  and 
other  tender  vegetables.  In  the  more  secret 
operations  of  nature  too,  where  the  electric 
fluid  is  concerned,  the  clouds  bear  a  principal 
share ;  and  chiefly  serve  as  a  medium  for  con- 
veying that  fluid  from  the  atmosphere  into  the 
earth,  and  from  the  earth  into  the  atmosphere : 
in  doing  which,  when  electrified  to  a  great 
degree,  they  sometimes  produce  very  terrible 
effects. 

To  Cloud,  t;.  a.  (from  the  noun.)     ].  To 

darken  with  clouds;  to  obscure.     2.  To  make 

of  gloomy  appearance  (Pope).  3.  To  obscure ; 

to  make  less  evident  (i)€ca^  ^/^it'ti/),  4.  To 

•  ith  dark  veins  (Popey 


To  Cloud,  v.  n.  To  grow  cloudy,  to  grow 
dark  with  clouds. 

CLO'UDBERRY.  «.  A  plant;  knotberry. 
See  lluBUs. 

CLO'UDCAPT.  a.  Topped  with  doods 
CS/iaktpeare), 

CLOUDCOMPE'LLING.  a.  An  epithet  of 
Jupiter,  by  whom  clouds  were  supposed  to  be 
collected  (fFaiier), 

CLO'UDILY.  flrf.  rfrom  c/oiirfy.)  I.  Witli 
clouds ;  darkly.  2.  Obscurely ;  not  penpica- 
ously  (^Spenser), 

CLO'UDINESS.  J.  (from  Wo«rfy.)  l.Tbe 
state  of  being  covered  with  clouds;  darkneu 
(Harvey),    2.  Want  of  brightness  (Boyle), 

CLO'UDLESS.  a.  (from  c/oicrf.)  Clear; 
unclouded ;  bright ;  luminous  (Pope). 

CLOUDS  (Magellanic.)  See  Maoellanic 

CLrOUDS. 

CLO'UDY.  a.  (from  cloud.)  I.  Obscured 
with  clouds  (Exodu»).  2.  Dark;  obscure) 
not  intelligible  (fVatU).  3.  Gloomy  of  look; 
not  cheerful  (Spen$€r\  4.  Marked  witli  spots 
or  veins.  5.  Not  oright;  wanting  lostrg 
(Boyle) 

CLOVE.    The  preterit  of  cleave. 

Clove.  9.  (clouy  French,  a  nail,  from  tb« 
similitude  of  a.  clove  to  a  nail.)  I.  A  valuable 
spice,  brought  from  Ternate,  the  fruit  or  seed 
of  a  lar^e  tree  (Brown).  2.  One  of  the  parts 
into  which  garlick  senarates. 

Clove,  a  term  used  in  the  weights  of  irool. 
Seven  pounds  make  a  clove.  In  Essex,  ei|;ht 
pounds  of  cheese  and  butter  go  to  the  clore. 

Clove,  July-flower.    See  Dianthub. 

Clove-tree,  ill  botany.  See  Cartophtl* 
lus  and  Eugenia. 

CLO'VEN.  part.  pret.  from  cleave. 

CLO'VEN-FOOTED,CLO'VEN-HOOPED,a.(r/0- 

ven  find/oot,  or  hoof.)  1-laving  the  foot  divided 
into  two  parts ;  bisulcous. 

CLOVER.  9.  (clsepep,  Saxon.)  I.  A  spe- 
cies of  trefoil.  (See  Tri folium  and  Hrs- 
II  AN  DRY.)  2.  To  live  in  Cloves,  is  to  live 
luxuriously. 

CLO'VERED.  a.  (from  clover.)  Coveitd 
with  clover  (Thornton). 

CLOUGH.  9.  (cloujh,  Saxon.)   A  cliff! 

Clough.  9,  (in  commerce.)  An  allowaoce 
of  two  pounds  in  every  hundred  weight  for  the 
turn  of  the  scale,  that  the  commodity  nay  bold 
out  weight  when  sold  by  retail. 

CLOUT.  9.  (clout,  Saxon.)  1.  A  cloth  for 
any  mean  use  (Swi/t).  2.  A  patch  on  a  sboe 
or  coat.  3.  Anciently,  the  mark  of  white  clolh 
at  which  archers  shot  (Shak9peare),  4.  An 
iron  plate  to  an  axle-tree. 

To  Clout,  v.  a,  (from  the  noun.)  I.  To 
patch;  to  mend  coarsely  (Milion),  2.  To 
cover  with  cloth  (Spen9er\  3.  To  join  awk- 
ward I  v  together  (Aseham), 

CLOU'TED.  particip.  a.  Congealed;  cos- 
gulated ;  for  clotted  (Gay). 

Clouted  cream,  in  rural  ecooomT,  sorb 
cream  as  is  raised  by  means  of  the  milk  beinf 
heated. 

CLO'UTERLY.  a.  Clumsy;  awkwarJ 
(Mortimer), 
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CLOWN. «,  riowD,  SaxoD.)    1.  A  rustic ;  ^  CLUNCH«  the  name  ^ven  by  luinerSf  well* 

a  chtirl  (Sidnej^    2.  A  coarse  ilUbred  roan  diggers,  &c.  to  a  variety  of  stony  matters  they 

(Swi/i),  meet  with  in  digging.     Much  of  this  is  found 

CLo'WNERY.  M,  (from  rloien,}  Ill-breed-  below  the  sand  stratum  in  Leighton,  Wobarn, 

lug ;  churlishness ;  rudeness  (^L' Estrange),  Ampthill,  and  other  parts  of  Bedfordshire. 

CLO'WMSH.  a.  (from  clown.)    1.  Con-  CLUNG.     The  preterit  and  participle  of 

sitting  of  rustics  or  clowns  (^Drvden),    2.  cling. 

Coarse;  rough;  rugged    (Spenser),    3.  Cn-  Cluno.  a.  (clun^u,  Saxon.)    Wasted  with 

civil;  ill-brf3  (Jihaietpeare),  4.  Clumsy;  un-  leanness;  shrunk  up  with  cold, 

gainly  (Priori  CLUNY,  a  toit^b  of  France,  in  the  depart- 

CL(>WMSHLY.  ad.  Coarsely;  rndely.  ment  of  Saone  and  Loire.     It  is  noted  for  its 


botany.    See  of  the  class  pisces, 

Stachts.  compressed,  rough  within  ;  jaws  unequal,  the 

Clown's  WOUNDWORT.    See  Stag hts.  upper  with  serrate  mystaces;  tongue  short. 

To  ClJJY,  v.a.  (enchurj  Fr.  to  nail  up^  rough,  with  unequal  teeth;  eyes  moderate, 
1.  To  satiate;  to  sate;  to  surfeit  (Sidney/),  z.  round,  marginal;  gills  setaceous;  the  covers 
To  strike  the  beak  togetlier  (Shakspeare),  3.  three  or  four  leaved;  the  membrane  eight  ray- 
To  nail  a|l  guns,  by  striking  a  spike  into  the  ed ;  body  compressed,  elongated,  covered  wiUi 
touch-hole.  moderate  scales ;  lateral  line  straight,  near  to, 

CLOYLESS.  a,  (from  cloy,)  That  cannot  and  parallel  with,  the  back ;  belly  carinate,  and 

cause  satiety  (Shakspeare).  i  generally  sermte ;  ventral  fins  often  nine  rayed ; 

CWYMEST.s,  (from  cloy.)  Satiety ;  re-  Uii  forked.   Fifteen%pecies;  scattered  through 

pletion  r  beyond  apatite  (Shaktpeart),  the  different  seas  or  the  globe,  but  chiefly 

CLOYNE,  an  episcopal  town  and  borongh  found  in  the  North  seas. 
of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Cork.    Lat  5l.        1.  C.  harengus.    British  herring.     Body 

54  N.    Lon.  8.  0  W.  •  without  spots  ;  lower  jaw  longer.    Inhabits 

CLUB.  «.  (clwppa^  Welsh.)  L  A  heavy  the  Northern  seas,  and  migrates  southerly  in 
stick  (SpenMcr).  z.  The  name  of  one  of  the  immense  shoals  towards  iM  coast  for  the  pur- 
suits of  cards.  3.  The  shot  or  dividend  to  be  pose  of  spawning,  and  during  its  journey  is 
paid  (^L*  Estrange),  4,  An  assembly  of  food  tbllowed  by  numerous  predatory  fishes,  as  well 
fellows  (Dryden).  5.  Contribution  i  joint  as  birds,  in  a  commercial  view  it  is  a  fish  of 
charge  (Hu£bra$),  very  high  consequence,  yielding  not  only  im- 

To  CujB.  V.  ».  (from  the  noun.)     1.  To  mense  quantities  of  food,  but,  in  the  Northern 

contribute  to  a  common  expence.    2.  To  join  seas,  large  quantities  of  oil.    On  this  account 

to  one  effect  (King),  we  shall  extract  from  Mr.  Pennant  a  more  de* 

To  Club,  v,  a.  To  pay  to  a  common  reckon-  tailed  statement  of  its  annual  migratory  course 

ing(PGoe).  towards  our  own  country,  at  tbe  same  time 

CLUBH  BEADED,  a.  (c/«6  and  Aeflk/.)  Hav-  abridging  his  description  as  much  as  we  aro 

lag  a  tliick  head  (Derham),  able. 

CLUBLA'W.  a.  (club  and  law.)    The  law  ^    The  ^ rcat  winter  rendeivous  of  the  herring 

of  arms  (./^f/^isoA).  is  with  m  the  arctic  circle:  here  it  recruits  i(- 

CLUHRCOM.  s,  (club  and  room,^    The  self  after  the  labour  of  spawning,  and  here  also 

room  in  which  a  club  or  company  assembles  it  finds  far  more  insect  food  tlian  in  our  warmer 

(Addison).  latitudes.     The  mighty  army  begins  to  pat 

CLUB-MOSS.     In  botany.    See  Ltcopo-  itself  in  motion  in  the  spring ;  in  fact  the  word 

Di UM.  herring  means,  says  Mr.  P.,  an  anny,  being  de- 

Club-top.    In. botany.    SeeCLAVABia.  rived  from  the  (ierman  Acer.     Yet  of  this  we 

Club-ahapkd.     (Clavatus)     l.f  botany,  have  some  doubt,  and  would  rather  trace  it 

See  Clavatk.  from  the  German  and  Dutch  /i^r,  lord  or  mas- 

To  CLUCK.  V,  n,  ^cloccan,  Saxon).    To  ter,  in  conseoucnce  of  the  high  exultatiofi 

call  chickens,  as  a  hen  (Ray).  evinced  in  Holland  upon  the  commencement 

CLUE.    See  Clkw.  of  the  herring  season,  which  clearly  importa 


though  close  group  of  trees.  of  herrings  begin  to  apoear  off  the  Shetland 

CLUMPS.  M,  A  numbskull  (Skinner),  isles  in  April  and  May:  these  however  arc  only 

CLUM'SILY.  ad.  (from  clumsy.)    Awk«  the  forerunners  of  the  grand  shoal  that  arrives 

wardly.  in  June :  the  first  is  attended  hy  large  bodies  of 

CLU'MSINESS. «.  (frome/mnjtf.)    Awk-  ganets  and  other  birds  which  accompany  t^i 

wardnets ;    ungainliness  $  want  of  dexterity  prey  on  them,  but  when  the  main  body  ap» 

(Collier),  proaches,  its  breadth  and  depth  is  such  as  to 

CLU'MSY.  a,   (iompsci^  Dutch,  stupid.)  alter  the  ycrv  appearance  of  the  04U!an.    This 

Awkward;  heavy;  artless;  unhandy  (Vry-  body  is  divided  into  distinct  columns  of  five  or 

den).  six  miles  in  length  and  three  or  four  in  breadth. 


C  L  U  C  L  U 

and  tlie  ivater  is  driven  with  a  rippli  ng  current  lantic  seas ;  six  and  half  inches  Ion? ;  approaches 

before  them  ;  sometimes  tliey  appear  so  near  the  shores  from  December-  to  March,  for  the 

the  surface  as  to  reflect,  in  bright  weather,  a  purpose  of  spawning.    See  Plate  XLVII. 

variety  of  splendid  colours  like  a  fleld  of  the  6.  C.  atherinoides.     Lateral  line  silveir; 

most  precious  gems,  in  which,  or  rather  in  a  lower  jaw  shorter.     Inhabits  Surinam,    dj 

much  more  valuable  li^ht,  this  stupendous  gift  some  regarded  as  an  atherine ;  but  on  account 

of  Providence  should  oe  regarded  by  the  firi-  of  its  compressed  body  and  small  ventral  fins 

tish  isles.     The  first  check  this  army  meets  in  more  properly  placed  here, 

its  march  southward,  is  from  the  Shetland  isles,  7<  C>  turissa.    Anal  fin  with  twenty-eight 

by  which  it  is  divided  into  two  parts;  one  wing  rays;  last  my  of  the  dorsal  long,  setaceous, 

takes  to  the  east,  the  other  to  the  west  of  Great  Inhabits    America,    India,   and   China:    in 

Britain,  and  fill  every  bay  and  creek  with  their  spawning  time  frequents  the  shores ;  about  a 

numbers:  others  pass  on  towards  Yarmouth,  foot  long;  feeds  on  testaccons  animals  and  the 

the  great  and  ancient  mart  of  herrings ;  they  spawn  of  other  fishes.    Flesh  very  savory,  bat 

then  oass  through  the  British  channel,  and  often  poisonous. 

after  tnat  gradually  disappear,  bein?  scattered  8.  C.  cyprinoides.    Belly  obtuse.    Inhabits 

in  different  courses  towards  the  Hebrides,  north  between  the  tropics;  body  oblong,  hardly  a 

of  Ireland  and  Atlantic.   These  brigades,  how-  foot  long,  silvery,  above  greenish-blue ;  scales 

ever,  are  often  capricious  in  their  secondary  smooth,  a  little  striate  and  convex.- 

movements,  and  do  not  show  an  invariable  at-  9.  C  setirostris.   Lateral  bones  of  the  upper 

tachment  to  the  same  courses  after  their  grand  jaws  setaceous  ;  anal  fin  with  thirty-two  n3rs. 

separation.     Some  herrings,  nevertheless,  are  Inhabits  the  Pacific  and  Red  seas, 

found  on  the  coasts  of  Europe  at  all  seasons;  10.  C.  mystus.     Bodv  ensiform;  anal  fia 

and  hence  M.  Bloch  and  several  other  natural-  joined  to  the  tail.    Inhabits  the  Indian  tea. 

ists  doubt  whether  the^  migrate  so  far  as  to  the  1 1.  C.  tropica.      Tail  wedged      Inhabits 

arctic  circle,  and  incline  to  believe  that  they  Ascension  Island. 

only  disappear,  because  in  the  colder  seasons  12.  C  sinensis.    Outmost  ray  of  the  pW- 

they  plunge  to  a  greater  depth  in  the  sea.  membrane  truncate  behind.    Inhabits  China: 

One  of  the  chief  enemies  of  the  herring  is  resembles  the  herring,  but  broader, 

the  whale;  some  of  which  have  been  found  13.  C.  haumela.     Body  lanceolate,  naked ; 

to  have  in  their  stomachs  not  less  than  six  ventral,  anal,  and  caudal  fins  none;   dorsal 

hundred  at  a  time.     The  herring  itself  is  said  reaching  the  whole  length  of  the  back;  tiil 

to  feed  on  sea  insects  and  the  smaller  kind  of  linear.  Inhabits  the  Red  sea:  about  a  yard  long, 

marine  worms.    See  Herring  fishery.  14.  C.  dorab.    Ventral  fins  minute ;  npper- 

2.  C  pilcardns.  Pilchard.  Nose  turned  lip  two  horned  with  extended  teeth  ;  lover 
up ;  dorsal  in  the  centre  of  gravity ;  scales  longer ;  teeth  strong,  erect.  Inhabits  the  Red 
firm.    Appears  periodically  in  vast  shoals  on  sea. 

the  Cornish  coast,  about  July;  body  thicker  Id.  C.  villosa.  Lateral  line  prominent, 
and  rounder  than  the  herring ;  less  ;  the  back  rough.  Inhabits  the  Northern  seas, 
more  elevated,  and  the  belly  not  so  sharp  nor  CLU'SIA.  Balsam-tree,  In  botany,  a  |e- 
so  serrate ;  is  more  full  of  oil.  On  the  fifth  nus  of  the  class  polygamia,  order  noonoeoa. 
of  October,  1/67,  there  were  at  one  time  in-  Male:  calyx  from  four  to  six-leaved ;  theleafes 
eluded  in  St.  Ives's  bay,  as  the  result  of  the  opposite  and  imbricate:  corol  from  four  to  six- 
shootings  of  the  single  season,  seven  thousand  petal  led;  Mtamens  numerous.  Female:  nee- 
hogsheads  of  this  species,  eacli  hogshead  con-  tary  fonned  of  the  united  anthers  inclosing  the 
taing  thirty-five  thousand  fishes ;  the  whole  germ ;  capsule  five-celled,  five-seeded,  filled 
amounting  to  twenty-four  millions.  with  pulu.     Six  species ;  natives  of  the  West 

3.  C.  sprattus.  Sprat.  Dorsal  fin  seven-  Indies,  New  Caledonia  and  Tongataboo^  The 
teen-rayed;  belly  strongly  serrate.     Inhabits  species  chiefly  worth  noticing  is 

the  Northern  seas,  and  migrates  like  the  her-  C.  flava.    A  native  of  Jamaica,  and  other 

ring  in  large  shoals;  from  fonr  to  five  inches  West  Indian  islands.     The  tree  reaches  the 

long:  body  silvery,  back  hiueish;  scales  large  height  of  about  twenty  feet»  with  branches 

and^easily  deciduous;  flesh  verv  good,  but  oily,  shot  forth  in  every  direction,  furnished  with 

4.  C.  alosa.  Shad.  Sides  with  round  thick,  round,  veinless,  succulent  leaves,  and 
black  spots  placed  longitudinally ;  snout  bifid,  terminal,  four-petalled  flowers,  succeeded  by 
Inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  North  Euroi}ean,  an  oval  fruit  From  every  part  of  the  tne 
American,  and  Asiatic  seas ;  from  two  or  three  exudes  a  resinous  ^nm  called  by  the  natives 
feet  long :  ascends  rivers  in  May  and  June  to  hog-gum,  because  they  affirm  that  hogs,  when 
spawn  ;  feeds  on  worms  and  insects,  and  is  the  wounded,  resort  to  the  trees  and  smear  the 
prey  of  larger  fishes.  Back  dusky-blue,  or  wound  over  with  it  by  rubbing  it  against  the 
greenish-ycflow;  scales  large,  deciduous;  flesh  trunk  of  the  tree.  The  plants  in  our  own 
sometimes  eaten,  though  not  very  good.  See  country  are  very  tender,  and  require  a  guod 
Plate  XLVII.  deal  of  warmth. 

5.  C.  encrasicolus.  Anchovy.  Upper  jaw  CLU'STER.  t.  (clvrceyi.  Saxon.)  1.  A 
longer ;  hack  green,  semi-pellucid  ;  sides  of  the  bunch ;  a  number  of  tilings  of  the  same  kind 
belly  silvery  and  opake;  belly  not  serrate;  is  growing  or  joined  together  {Bacon).  2.  A 
gutted,  beheaded,  and  potted  for  a  relish.  In-  number  of  animals  gathered  together  {•yiU.). 
haWun  the  European,  Mediterranean,  and  At-  3.  A  body  of  people  collected  ^AddUvn). 


C  L  Y  C  N  E 

To  Clu'stkr.  ». ».  To  grow  In  branches  tpafnUte,  tetsU«,  glanconi;  flowert  jellow; 

(Drwdeny,  stamens  with  each  a  tooth  above  the  base.    It 

2fb  CLu'tTsn.  V.  a.  To  collect  any  thing  bears  removal  into  this  country  and  propaga* 

into  bodies.  tion  with  moderate  care. 

CLU'STERED  or  Crowdbd.  (ean/ertMS.)       CLYSM US.    A  clyster.    See  Enbma. 
In  botany.    See  Crowdbd.  CLYSM  A    (elv9ma\    nXyopM^  from  xAvfw, 

CLU'STERY.  a.  Growing  in  clusters.  to  wash  out.)    Clyster. 

To  CLUTCH,  v.a.  I. To  hold  in  the  hand;        CLYSSU8,  in  chemistry,  an  obsolete  word 

to  gripe  (^Herbert),  2.  To  comprise ;  to  grasp  of  uncertain  meaning ;  some  authors  using  it 

iCoUter),  3.  To  contract ;  to  oonble  the  band  to  denote  a  mixture  of  extracts,  or  an  extract 

Shakipeare),  from  several  bodies  mingled  together ;  while 

Clutch,  s.  (from  the  verb.)  I.  The  gripe;  Macquer  applies  it  to  the  vapours  which  arise 

grasp ;  seixare.      2.  The  paws ;   the  talons  during  the  detonation  of  nitre  by  any  infiam- 

(L* Btirangt),    3.  Hands  (SiiUing/leet),  mable  substance,  and  which  vapours,  he  says, 

CLUTlA.    See  Cluttia.  may  be  collected  and  condensed  into  a  liquor, 

Clutia  blctbria.   Cascarilla  clotia.  The  of  which,  in  his  Dictionary,  he  pointo  out  the 

systematic  name  of  the  tree  which  affords  the  promrties. 
camarilla  bark.    See  Cascarilla.  CLY'STER.  $,  (;e^vpip.)  An  injection  into 

CLUTTER.  «.  (See  Clattbr.)   A  noise  ;  the  anus.    See  Enkm  a. 
a  bustle;  a  busy  tumult  (i^iii^).  CLYTEMNESTRA,  in  fabulous  history. 

To  Clu'ttbr.  v.  ».  (from  the  noun.)    To  a  daughter  of  Tyndarus  kinff  of  Sparta,  by 

make  a  noise  or  bustle.  Leda,  was  born,  together  wiUi  Castor,  from 

CLUVERIUS  (Philip),  an  eminent  geo-  one  of  the  eggs  which  her  mother  brourbtfortfi 

grapber.    He  was  bom  at  Dantzic  in  158<^  after  her  amour  with  Jupiter,  under  tne  form 

lod  educated  at  Leyden,  where  he  died  in  of  a  swan.    Clytemuestra  married  Agamen^ 

1693.    He  published  several  books,  the  most  non  kinff  of  Argos.   When  Agamemnon  went 

kDown  of  wliich  are,  1.  De  tribus  Rheni  alveis.  to  the  Trojan  war,  he  left  his  cousin  i£gys- 

2.  Gmnania  antiqua.    3.  Si  cilia  antiqua.    4,  thus  to  take  care  of  his  wife  and  domestic  af- 

Italia  antiqua.    5.  Introductio  in  umversan\  fairs.    In  the  absence  of  Agamemnon,  iGgys- 

Geoeraphiam.  thus  made  his  court  to  Clytemuestra,  and  pub- 

CLUYTIA.     In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  licly  lived  with  her.    Agamemnon  heard  of 

class  dicecia,  order  rvnandria.     Calyx  five-  her  infidelity,  and  he  resolved  to  take  full  re- 

ksved;  petals  five.   Male:  stamens  five  on  the  venge  upon  the  adulterers  at  his  return.    He 

middle  of  the  style,    Fem. :  styles  three,  cap-  was  prevented  from  putting  his  schemes  into 

sole  three-celled,  seeds  solitary.    Ten  species:  execution;  Clytemuestra,  with  her  adulturer, 

natives  of  the  Cape  and  India.    Of  these  the  murdered  him  at  his  arrival.  Cassandra,  whom 

udIv  species  we  can  here  notice  is,  Agamemnon  had  brought  from  Troy,  shared 

C  eleuteria,  with  heart-lanceolate  leaves,  his  fate,  and  Orestes  would  also  have  been  de* 

a  native  of  India,  which  is  now  satisfactorily  prived  of  life,  like  his  father,  had  not  his  sister 

ascertained  to  afibrd  the  cascarilla  bark  of  the  Electra  removed  him  from  the  reach  of  Cly** 

dispensatories,  which  has  hitherto  been  as-  temnestra.    After  this  murder,  Clytemnestra 

cribed  to  another  genus.  These  plants  may  be  publicly  married  Mgynthns^  who  ascended  the 

easily  propagated  by  cuttings ;  but  require  care,  throne  of  Argos.    Orestes,  who,  after  an  ab- 

aod  a  constant  stove-heat.  sence  of  seven  years,  returned  to  Mycenae,  re- 

CLYDE,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  rises  solved  to  avenge  his  father's  murder.  He  con- 
in  Annandale,  and  running  N.W.  through  cealed  himself  in  the  house  of  his  sister  Elec- 
Clydesdale,  passes  by  Lanerk,  Hamilton,  and  tra.  His  death  was  publicly  announced;  and 
Glasgow,  falling  into  the  frith  of  Clyde,  a  few  when  iEjrysthus  and  Clytemnestra  repaired  to 
miles  below  Glasgow.  Near  Lanerk,  this  river  the  temple  of  Apollo,  to  return  thanks  to  the 
rons  for  several  miles  between  high  rocks  god,  for  the  death  of  the  surviving  son  of  Aga- 
co?ered  with  wood ;  and  in  ita  course  exhibits  memnon,  Orestes,  with  his  fiaithral  friend  Fy- 
many  astonishing  cataracta.  At  Stonebyres,  it  lades,  hid  himself  in  the  temple,  rushed  upon 
is  confined  within  a  very  narrow  bed,  and  the  adulterers,  and  killed  them  with  his  own 
makes  one  entire  shoot,  tailing  about  €0  feet  hand.  Vid.  ^oTSTRua,  Aoambmnon,  Obbs- 
over  a  perpendicular  rock ;  the  water  then  tbs,  Elbctra.  (Diod.  Hanur,  &c.) 
pouring  over  another  precipice,  is  dashed  into  CLYTIA  or  Clttib,  in  fabulous  history, 
a  deep  chasm  beneath.  At  Corehoose  the  a  daughter  of  Oceanns  and  Tethys,  beloved  by 
waterfall  is  i^reater  still :  here  the  water  is  pre-  Apollu.  She  was  deserted  by  her  lover,  who 
cipitated  at  teast  100  feet  beneath  tivo  rugged  paid  his  addresses  to  Leucothoe ;  and  this  so  ir> 
precipices.  ritated  her,  that  she  discovered  the  whole  m- 

CLYPEOLA.     Treacle>mustard.     In  bo-  trigue  to  her  rival's  father.  Apollo  despised  her 

tany,  a  genus  of  the  class  tetrad3mamia ;  order  the  more  for  this,  and  she  pined  away  and  waa 

liliculosa.   Silicle  emarginate,  orbicular,  com*  changed  into  a  fiower,  commonly  called  a  aoiu 

puted  flat,  deciduous,  divisible  into  two  parts,  flower,  which  still  turns  ita  head  towards  tbt 

one^ellcd,  one-seeded.      One  species  only;  sun  in  his  course,  as  in  pledge  of  her  love, 
tboogh  more  have  been  suspected  to  belong  to         CNEORUM.       See   Convulvvlus    i^q^ 

tilts  genus :  c.  jonthlaspi,  a  native  of  Spain  and  Da  phnb.  . 

luly ;  a  hairy  herbaceoos  plant ;  with  leaves       CNEPH,  in  mythology,  denotinif  good,  by 
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way  of  eminence,  an  appellation,  under  which  the  laborioas  researches  of  professor  Bcckmann, 

the  ancient  Egyptians,  particularly  in  the  vi-  that  coaciies  of  some  kina  were  known  in  the 

cinity  of  Thebes,  honoured  the  beneficence  of  beginning  of  the  16th  century ;  but  they  wcrt; 

the  Creator  ;  as  they  adored  his  power  under  used  only  by  women  of  the  first  rank;  lor  the 

the  name  of  Phtha,  and  his  wisdom  under  that  men  thougiit  it  disgraceful  to  ride  in  them. 

ofNeith.  At  that  period,  when  the  electors  and  prinrai 

CNE8TIS.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  did  not  choose  to  be  present  at  the  nieetingi  of 

decandria,  order  pen  tagynia.  Calyx  five-parted ;  the  states,  they  excused  theuiseWes  by  inforoi- 

petals  five;  capsules  five,  two-valved,  one-seed*  iiig  the  emperor  that  their  health  would  not 

ed.    Four  species:  Madagascar;  Sierra  Leone,  permit  them  to  ride  on  horseback ;  and  it  was 

Herbaceous  plants  from  a  foot  and  half  to  two  considered  as  a  point  established,  that  it  ira& 

feet  high  ;  one  or  two  of  which   have  acute  unbecoming  for  them  to  ride  like  women.    It 

horned,  downy,  stinging  capsules.  is  certain,  however,  that,  about  the  end  of  Uw 

C^kUCUS.  Blessed  thistle.    A  genus  of  the  15th  century,  the  emperor,  kings,  and  princes, 

class  syn^ynesia,  order  polygamia  aequalis.  Ca-  began  to  employ  covered  carriages  on  joameys, 

)vx  imbricate,  swelling  with  spinous   scales ;  and  afterwards  on  public  solemnities, 

aown  feathery ;  receptacle  villous.    Fifty-four  The  wedding  carriage  of  the  first  wife  of  the 

species ;  chiefly  .of  the  Levant  and  south  of  emperor  Leopold,  who  was  a  Spanish  princess, 

I*  ranee.    Three  or  four  species  indigenous  to  cost,  together  with  the  harness,  38,000  florins, 

our  own  country;  of  all  which  known  the  The  coaches  used  by  that  emperor  are  thas  de^ 

only  one  worth  noticing  is  thee,  benedictus,  scribed  by  Kink:  '*  In  the  imperial  coacbes 

orcarduusbenedictusofthedispensatories:  for  no  great  magnificence  was  to  be  seen;  ^ev 

the  medical  virtues  of  which,  see  Carduus  were  covered  over  with  red  cloth  and  blacK 

JDBNBDICTUS.      It  IS  an  annual  plant,  cul-  nails.    The  harness  was  black,  and  in  the 

tivated  in  our  gardens:  flowers  in  June  and  whole  work  there  was  no  gold.    The  pftnneli 

July,  and  matures  its  seeds  about  the  end  of  were  of  glass,  and  on  this  accoant  they  were 

August,     For  medical  purposes  it  should  be  called  the  imperial  glass  coaches.  On  festtvab 

gathered  while  in  flower,  dried  in  the  shade,  the  harrtess  was  ornamented  with  red  silk 

and  afterwards  kept  in  an  airy  place  to  prevent  fringes.  The  imperial  coaches  were  distinguish- 

its  becoming  mouldy,  to  which  it  has  a  strong  ed  only  by  their  having  leather  traces ;  hat  the 

tendency.  ladies  in  the  imperial  suite  were  obliged  to  be 

CNIDUS  and  GNiDuSia  townand  promon-  contented  with  carriages,  the  traces  of  which 

tory  of  Doris  in  Caria.    Venus  was  the  chief  were  made  of  ropes.'*     At  the  magnificent 

deity  of  the  place,  and  had  there  a  famous  court  of  duke  Ernest  Augustus  of  Hanover, 

statue  made  by  Praxiteles  (fiorat.y  there  were,  in  the  year  1681,  fifty  ^ilt  coacbes 

CNUSUS,  a  town  of  Crete,  about  25  stadia  with  six  horses  each.     So  early  did  Hanover 

from  the  sea.     It  \\2a  built  by  Minos,  and  had  begin  to  surpass  other  cities  in  the  number  of 

a  famous  labyrinth.  its  carriages.     The  first  time  that  ambassador! 

CO,  Coos,  and  Cos,  one  of  the  Cvclades,  appeared  in  coaches  on  a  public  solemnity  wis 

situate  near  the  coasts  of  Asia,  about  i5  miles  at  the  imperial  commission  held  at  Erfurth  la 

from  Halicarnassns.     It  gave  birth  to  Hippo-  1613,  respecting  th^  aflair  of  Jnliers. 

crates  and  Apelles,  and  was  famous  for  its  ter-  In  the  history  of  France  we  findnoany  proofs 

tility,  and  the  wine  and  silk  worms  which  it  that  at  Paris  in  the  14tli,  15th,  and  even  16tb 

produced  (Ovid). — The  women  of  Cos  were  centuries,  the    French  monarchs   rode  com> 

changed  into  cows  by  Venus  or  Juno  ;  whom  monly  on  horses,  the  servants  of  the  court  on 

they  reproached  for  suflfering  Hercules  to  lead  mules,  and  the  princessses^  together  with  the 

Geryon's  flocks  through  their  territories  (TV-  principal  ladies,  sometimes  on  asses,   Penov 

bulL,  &C.).  of  the  first  rank  often  sat  behind  their  equerry. 

To  COA'CERVATE.  v.  a.  (coacervo^  Lat.)  and  the  horse  was  often  led  by  servants.    Car- 

To  heap  np  together  (Bacon),  riages,  however,  of  some  kind  appear  to  have 

COACERvA' TION.  #.  (from  coacervate.)  been  used  very  early  in  France.  An  ordioaocr 

The  act  of  heaping  together  (Bacon).  of  Philip  the  Fair,  issued  in  1294  for  8apprf&.<- 

COACH,  a  vehicle  for  commodious  travel-  ing  luxury,  and  in  which  the  citizens   wires 

ling  suspended  on  springs,  and  moved  on  four  are  forbid  to  use  carriages  (cars),  is  still  prt- 

wheels.     In  Britain,  and  throughout  Europe,  served.      Under  Francis  1.  or   rather  tSboat 

the  coaches  are  drawn   by  horses,  except  in  1550,  somewhat  later,  there  were  in  Paris  Lt 

Spain,  where  they  use  mules^     In  a  part  of  the  the  first  time  only  three  coaches, 

east,  especially  the  dominions  of  the  great  Mo-  The  oldest  carriages  used  by  the  ladies  it 

gul,  their  coaches  are  drawn  by  oxen.  In  Den-  England,  were  known  under  the  now  forrotten 

mark  they  sometimes  yoke  reindeer  in  their  name  of  whirlicotes.     When  Richard  11.  to- 

coaches ;  though  rather  for  curiosity  than  use.  wards  the  end  of  the  I4th  century,  was  obliged 

The  coachman  is  ordinarily  placed  on  a  seat  to  fly  before  his  rebellious  subjects,  he  aiMi  ail 

raised  before  the  body  of  the  coach ;  but  in  Spain  his  followers  were  on  horseback :  hu  mother 

it  is  otherwise,  the  coachman  being  placed  like  only,  who  was  indisposed,  rode  in  a  carna4rf- 

our  postilion  on  the  first  horse  on  the  left.  This,  however,  became  afterwards  somewkat 

A  coach  is  a  very  modern  invention,  if  by  unfashionable,  when  that  monarches  queea, 

that  word  be  meant  a  covered  carriage  sus-  Ann,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Cliarles  IV. 

'^ed  on  springs.    We  learn,  indeed,  from  shewed  the  English  ladies  how  graocfully  and 
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conveDiently  sbc  coald  ricte  on  a  sldMaildle*  Coacb^box.  t.  The  tMt  on  which  the  dri««r 

Whirlieote9  irere  laid  aside>  therefore,  except  of  the  coach  sits  (^r6cfMMor^. 

at  coronations  and  other  public  solemnitiea.  Coach-hirb.  «.  Money  paid  forthenseofa 

Coaches  were  first  known  in  England  about  hired  coach  (Speciaior}^ 

the  year  1580,  and,  as  Stow  says,  were  intro-  Coach-housb.  #.  The  hoase  in  which  the 

daced  from  (lermany  by   Fitzallen,  earl  of  coach  is  kept  frooa  the  weatlier  (Swifl), 

Arandeh    In  the  year  1598,  when  the  Bn-  CCKACHMAKBR.  t.  The  artificer  whose 

glish  ambassador  went  to  Scotland,  he  had  a  trade  is  to  make  coaches  (Swi/i'), 

coach  with  him.    Anderson  places  the  period  CO^ACHMAN.  #.  Tlie  drirer  of  a  coach. 

when  coaches  begfan  to  be  in  ooaunon  nse  To  CCACT.  r.  n.  (from  eon  and  act.)   To 

alioat  the  year  I6(>5.    The  celebrated  dake  of  act  together ;  to  act  in  concert  {Shaktpeare).  . 

Buckingliam,  the  unworthy  favourite  of  two  ^  COA'CTION. «.  (cometuM^  Latin.)  Oompul* 

kings,  was  the  first  person  who  rode  with  a  sion ;  force  (Souik)^ 

coadi  and  six  horses,  in  16111.    To  ridicule  CX>A'CTiVE,  «.  (from  eoaet.)  K  Havinr 

this  new  pomp,  the  earl  of  Northamherland  the  force  of  restcaining  or  impelling;  oompui- 

pnt  eight  horses  to  his  carriage.  aory ;  lestrictiTe  (RaErigh),  2.  Acting  in  oon* 

Kespecting  the  progress  of  luxury  with  re*  carrence :  obsolete  ^kokspeare), 

gard  to  coaches,  the  reader  will  find  much  COADJU'MBNT.  #.  Mutual  aisistaaee. 

carious  information  in  the  first  Tolume   of  COADJU'TANT.  a.  ^con  and  tf^wfo,  Lat.) 

processor  Beckmann*s  History  of  luTentions.  Helping ;  operating  (PAt/tpt). 

Coaches  (Hackney),  those  exposed  to  hire  COADJU'TOR.  ».  1.  A  fellow-helper ;  an 

in  tlie  streets  of  London,  and  some  other  great  assistant;   an  associate  (^Oartk),    2L  (In  the 

cities,  at  rates  fixed  by  authority.     TweWe  canon  law).  One  who  is  appointed  to  perform 

handred  hacknev-coaches  are  allowed  in  Lon*  the  duties  of  another  (Ayltffe\ 

don  and  Westminster ;  which  are  licensed  by  COADJU'VANCY.  t.  Help ;   concurrent 

commissioners,  and  pay  a  duty  to  the  crown,  help  \  contribution  of  help  (Brown)^ 

Tljev  are  all  numbered,  having  their  numbers  COADUNATB   LBAvES.      In   botany, 

marked  on  tin  plates  fixed  on  the  coach-doors,  several  joined  together,  or  united  at  the  base. 

Their  fares  or  rates  are  settled  by  act  of  par-  COADUNATifi,  the  fifty-second  of  Lin- 

liament.                                                    •  n4us*s  natural  orders. 

The  penalties  under  the  act  for  refulatiug  COADUNFTION.  t.  The  coniunction  of 

backney-coaches,  are  recoverable  at  the  back-  different  substances  into  one  mass  (//a/e). 

Dey-coach-office,Somerset>place,  Strand,  where  To  COAGMB'NT.  v.  a,  (from  eon  and 

the  commissioners  administer  the  most  impar-  agmen^  Latin.VTo  congregate  (GlanviUey 

tial  justice  between  the  hirer  and  the  hired.  COAGMENTA'TION.^.rfromcoe^mcaf.) 

Hackney-coaches  first  began  to  ply  in  the  city  Coacerratioo  Into  one  mass  (Ben  Jonson}, 

of  London  in  1625,  when  they  were  only  20  in  COA'GULABLE.    a,    (trom   eoagukie.^ 

number.  That  which  causes  coagulation  (Arbuthnot). 

Coaches  (Stage),* are  thpse  appointed  for  Coaoulablb  ltmfu.  ^  Albumen.  Al- 
the  conveyance  of  travellers  from  one  city  or  bumina.  Albuminous  principle  of  the  se* 
town  to  another.  The  masters  of  stage-  rum  of  blood. .  Tliis  substance,  which  has  a 
coaches  are  not  liable  to  an  action  for  things  great  affinity  to  the  white  of  eggs,  is  a  corn- 
lost  by  their  coachmen,  who  have  money  given  uonent  part  of  the  serum  of  the  human  blood, 
thtm  to  carry  the  goods,  unless  where  such  It  may  oe  obtained  in  considerable  quantities, 
master  takes  a  price  for  the  same.  These  also  by  stirring  the  serum  about  with  a  stick,  when 
pay  an  annual  duty  to  the  revenue.  it  adheres  to  its  sides.     In  certain  diseased  ac- 

CoACHES   (Mail),  are   a   sort   of  stage-  tions  it  Is  separated  from  the  blood,  and  is 

coaches  calsulated  for  expeditiously  carrying  often  found  in  very  considerable  quantities  in 

tlie  malls,  which  are  protected  by  a  guard,  the  circuniscribed  cavities  of  the  body.     It 

and  soMect  to  the  regulations  of  the  oost'Of-  has  neither  taste  nor  smell ;  it  always  possesses 

fice.   They  are  exact  as  to  their  time  of^arrival  a  white  and  opake  colour ;  is  of  a  glutinous 

and  departure,  are  restricted  to  four  inside  consistence,  and,  if  dried  by  a  gentle  heat,  be- 

passengers,  and  from  experience  have  proved  comes  horny.    Its  presence  is  detected  by  an 

very  beneficial  to  the  commerce  and  corre-  admixture  of  the  diluted  mineral  acids.    See 

Bpoodence  of  this  country.  also  A  lb  vm  bn. 

The  number  of  coaches  made  In  England  in  Coaoulatino    LTMPft.      ft   is   by    this 

the  year  1793,  were  at  least  40,000 ;  of  which  name  Mr.  John  Hunter,  and  consequently  the 

more  than  half  were  exported.    Indeed  the  students  in  his  school,  denominate  the  fluid 

London  coach-makers  exceed  all  others  In  the  antecedently    called     Coaoulablb    ltmpb, 

splendour,  beauty,  and  ease,  which  they  give  which  see.   It  is  by  them  regarded  as  the  most 

to  these  vehicles.  Several  of  their  ingenious  in-  important  part  of  the  blood,  whether  viewed  as 

ventions  have  been  secured  by  patents,  the  a  nutriment,  or  as  possessed  of  retractive  powers 

specifications  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  dif-  in  case  of  wounds  and  morbid  affections  in  ge- 

ferent  volumes  of  the  Repertory  of  Arts.  neral. 

Coach,  In  sea  language,  denotes  a  chamber  To  COA'OULATE.  v. «.  (coagulo^  Latin.) 

or  apartment  nearHhe  stem,  in  a  ship  of  wsr.  To  force  into  concretions  (Sacoii). 

To  Coach,  o.  a.  (from  thenonn.)  To  carry  To  Coa'gulatb.  e.  n.  To  run  into  ooncre- 

in  a  coach  {Pope.)  tions,  or  congelations  (Jboyle), 
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intoakindofroand  key  or  motoi  m  they  call  bate.    The  miiiet  are  rank  to  the  depth  ofa 

it,  boUt  10  as  to  keep  oat  the  sea,  which  flow*  handled  and  thirty  thorns,  and  are  extended 

td  there  tirelve  leet.  Here  the  coals  were  laid,  under  tlie  sea  to  places  where,  shore  them, 

sods  ship,  of  that  draaght  of  water,  could  lay  the  water  is  of  sufficient  depth  for  ships  of 

her  side  to  the  mote,  and  take  in  the  coal.  This  large  burthen.    These  are  the  deepest  coal 

famous  colliery  belonged  to  the  earl  of  Kincar*  mines  that  have  hitherto  been  wrought,  and 

dine*8  family.    The  mth  water  which  sprung  perhaps  tlie  miners  have  not  In  any  other  part 

from  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  coal-pit,  was  of  the  globe  penetrated  to  so  great  a  depth 

always  drawn  out  upon  the  shore  by  an  engine  below  the  surface  of  the  sea ;  the  rery  deep 

moved  hv  water,  tnat  drew  it  forty  fathom,  mines  in  Hungary,  Peru,  and  elsewhere,  being 

This  coaVpit  continued  to  be  wrought  many  situated  in  mountainous  countries,  where  the 

years  to  the  great  profit  of  the  owners,  and  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  elerated  to  a  great  height 

wonder  of  all  that  saw  it;  but,  at  last  an  un-  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.    There  are  here 

experted  high  tidedro^vned  tlie  whole  at  once :  three  strata  of  coal,  which  lie  at  a  considerable 

and  the  labourers  had  not  time  to  escape,  bat  distance,  one   above   another ;    the    comma* 

perished  in  it.  nication  between  each  is  preserred  by  pits. 

There  are  several  other  countries  in  Europe  The  vein  Is  not  always  regularly  continued  in 

which   possess  considerable  coal-mines ;    as  the  same  inclined  plane,  but  is  sometimes  In* 

France,  Uutge^  Uermany,  and  Sweden.    Also  terrupted  by  hard  rocks,  and  in  those  placet 

00  the  other  sidi;  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  there  has  the  earth  seems  to  have  sunk  downwards  from 

been  coal  discovered,  and  wrought ;  in  New*  the  surface,  while  the  part  adjoining  hath  re- 

fonndland,  Cape-Breton,  Canada,  and  some  of  tained  its  ancient  situation.    These  breaks  the 

the  New-England  provinces.    But  in  all  these  miners  call  dvkes,  and  when  they  meet  with 

countries,  the  coal   is  of  a  4]|uality  much  in-  one  of  them,  they  first  observe  whether  thedU 

ferior  to  the  British,  and  entirely  unfit  to  be  rection  of  the  strata  is  higher  or  lower  than  In 

used  in  many  manufactures;  so  that  they  are  the  part  where  they  have  been  working.     If, 

obliged  to  import  great  quantities  from  Britain  to  employ  tlieir  own  terms,  it  is  cast  down, 

for  the  use  of  their  mannfacturcs  of  iron,  kc.  they  sink  a  pit  to  it  with  little  trouble  ;  but 

In  Scotland,  the  mines  of  Carron,  of  Eilin-  should  it,  on  the  contrary,  be  cast  up  to  any 

borg^b,  and  of  Glasgow,  are  chiefly  distinguish-  considerable  height,  they  are  frequently  obliged 

ed  for  their  produce.    There  are  three  be^s  of  to  carry  a  long  level  through  the  rock  with 

coal  at  Carron,  the  first  of  which  is  about  40  much  expense  and  difficulty,  till  they  again  ar« 

fathoms   below  the   surface,   the  second  50,  rive  at  the  vein  of  coal. 

and  the  third  .55.     Only  two  beds  are  worked  In  these  deep   and  extensive   works,  the 

at  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  them  is  remarkable  greatest  rare  is  requisite  to  keep  them  con« 

(or  its  situation,  the  opening  of  the  mine  being  tinually  ventilated  with  perpetual  currents  of 

hardly  forty  fathoms  from  the  sea,  and  only  fresh  air,  to  expel  the  damps  and  other  noxious 

three  fathoms  above  high  water  mark,    'i'he  exhalations,  and  supply  the  miners  ivitb  a  suf- 

minesof  Glasgow  stretch  from  the  north-east  ficiency  of  that  vital  fluid.    In  the  deserted 

to  the  south-west,  and  occupy  a  considerable  works,  large  quantities  of  these  damps  are  fre- 

space  of  ground.     Here  are  several  beds  of  (^ucntly  collected,  and  often  remain  for  a  long 

coal,    placed  on  each  other    and  continued  time  without  doing  any  mischief:  but  when, 

nearly  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the  by  some  accident,  they  are  set  on  fire,  they 

depth  of  three  hundred  feet;  but  of  these  beds  produce  dreadful  and  destructive  explosions, 

tliere  are  only  two  or  three  that  are  worth  the  and  ^  burnt  out  of  the  pits  with  great  impe> 

Uouble  of  working.  tuosity,  like  the  fiery  eruptions  from  burning 

The  principal  mines  of  this  useful  mineral  mountains.     The  coal    in  these  mines    has 

in  England  are  those  of  Newcastle  and  White*  several  times  been  set  on  fire  by  the  fulminat- 

haven.     The  town  of  Newcastle  absolutely  ingdamp,and  continued  burning  many  months 

stands  on   beds  of  coals,  u'hich  extend  to  a  until  large  streams  of  water  were  conducteid 

considerable  distance  round  the  place.    There  into  the  mines,  and  suffered  to  fill  those  parts 

are  seven  or  eight  beds  of  tliis  mineral,  one  where  the  coal  was  on  fire.    Several  collieries 

above  the  other,  and  all  iaclined  in  a  south-  have  been  entirely  destroyed  by  such  fires :  of 

east  direction ;  the  lowest  is  a  hundred  fathoms  these  there  are  instances  near  Newcastle,  and 

from  the  surface  of  the  earth.     But  the  mines  in  other  parts  of  England,  and  in  the  shire  of 

near  Whitehaven  will  afford  the  best  idea  of  Fife  in  Scotland ;  in  some  of  which  places  the 

these  wonderful  places.    We  learn  that  these  fire  has  continued  burning  for  ages.    To  pre* 

coal  mines  are  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  vent  as  much  as  possible  the  collieries  from 

of  any  in  the  known  world.    The  principal  beinr  filled  with  these  pernicious  damps,  it 

entrance  for  men  and  horses  is  bv  an  opening  has  been  fonnd  necessary  to  search  for  those 

at  the  bottom  of  a  hill,  through  along  passage  crevices  in  the  coal  whence  they  issue,  and 

hewn  in  the  rock,  which,  by  a  steep  aescent,  then  confine    them  within  a  narrow  space, 

leads  down  to  the  lowest  vein  of  coal.    Tlie  from  which  they  are    afterwards  conducted 

greatest  pmrtofthb  descent  is  through  spacioas  through  long  tubes  into  the  open  air,  where, 

fralleries,   which    continually  intersect    each  being  set  on  fire,  they  consume  in  perpetual 

other ;  all  the  coal  heuog  cut  away,  except  flames,  as  they  continaally  arise  out  of  the 

arge  pillars,  which,  in  deep  parts  of  the  mine,  -  earth.    The  late  Mr.  Spedding,  who  was  the 

ue  three  yards  high,  and  twelve  square  at  the  great  engineer  of  those  works,  having  observed 
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tliat  tlic  fulminating  damp  could  only  be  kin-  of  orgrauizcd  bmlics.    9.   Tliat  this  mineral 

died  by  flame,  and  was  not  liable  to  be  set  on  when  first  formed  was  liquid,  and  of  a  great 

fire  by  red  hot  iron,  nor  by  tlie  sparks,  pro-  degree  of  purity.     3.  That  the  cause  which 

duced  by  the  collision  of  flint   and   steel,  in-  produces  this  deposit  is  several  times  renewed 

vented  a  machine,   in   which,   while  a  steel  in  the  i^ame  place,  and  nearly  under  the  same 

wheel  is  turned  round  with  a  very  rapid  mo-  circumstances.     4.  That  the  cause,  w^hatever 

tion,  flints  are  applied  to  it,  and  by  the  abund-  it  may  be,  is  nearly  the  same  all  over  the  earth, 

ance  of  fiery  sparks  emitted,  ilie  miners  are  en-  since  the  beds  of  coal  always  exhibit  nearly 

abled  to  carry  on  their  work  in  places  where  the  sanje  phenomena  in  their  structure  and  ac- 

the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle  would  occasion  cidental  circumstances.     5.  That  these  beds 

dreadful  explosions.     Without  some  invention  have  not  been  deposited  by  any  violent  revo- 

of  this  sort,  the  working*  of  these  mines  would  lution  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  most  tran- 

long  ago  have  been  impracticable,  so  greatly  quil  manner;  since  the  organized  bodies  that 

are  they  annoyed  by  these  inflammable  damps,  are  found  in  them  are  often  entire,  and  the 

Fewer  mines,  however,  have  been  ruined  liy  leaves  of  vegetables    impressed   in   the  slate 

fire  than  by  inundations ;  and  here  that  noble  which  covers  the  coals  are  hardly  ever  bruised, 

piece  of  mechanism,  the  steam-engine,  displays  or  otherwise  deranged.  (British  EncycloJ), 
Its  beneficial  effects.     When  the  four  engines         For  the  art  of  searching  for  and  discovering 

belonging  to  this  colliery  are  all  at  work,  they  coal,  in  any  district  of  country  where  it  lias 

discharge  1228  gallons  of  water  every  minute  not  yet  been  found,  we  must  refer  to  the   ar- 

at  thirteen  strokes  ;  and,  after  the  same  rate,  licle  Coalery,     in  the    English    Encyclo- 

l,7f>H,320  gallons  everv  twenty-four  hours.  psedia,  and  the  article  Coal,  in  Dr.  Rees*s 

The  road  from  the  Whitehaven  coal-mines  to  New  Cyclopaedia, 
the  water  side  is  mostly  on  a  gentle  descent,         It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  notice,  that 
and  provided  with  an  iron  railway:  this,  by  not  less  than  70  kinds  of  coal  are  brought  to 
removing  much  of  the  friction,  exceedingly  fa-  the  London  market;  the  value  and  prices  of 
cilitates  the  carriage  of  the  coals  to  the  ship-  which  differ,  in  general,  from  Is.  to  lOs.  and 
ping,  which  are  laid  alongside  of  th<  quay  to  sometimes  even  los.  in  the  chaldron,  accord- 
receive  them.     When  the  waggons  are  loaded,  ing  to  their  qualities.     About  45  of  these  ra- 
they  run  without  any  assistance  on  the  railway  rious  sorts  are  imported  from  Newcastle,  and 
till  they  arrive  at  the  quay,  where  the  bottom  the  remainder  from   Sunderland  ;  the  whole 
striking  out,  the  waggon  discharges  its  contents  of  which  may  be  divided  into  four  classes  ; 
into  a  large  flue,  or,  as  the  workmen  term  it,         The  first  class  contains  only  six  kinds  of 
a  hurry,  through  which  it  rattles  into  the  hold  coal; called  Wall's-end,  Bigg's-main,  Walker's, 
of  the  vessel  with  a  noise  like  thunder.     A  Heaton>main,  Willing^ton,  and  Hebburn-niain. 
man  is  placed  in  each  waggon  to  guide  it,  who  The  prices  of  these"  sorts  vary,  according  to 
checks  its  progress,  if  necessary,  by  pressing  their  abundance  in  the  marketii  from  Is.  to  3s. 
down  one  of  tlie  wheels  with  a  piece  of  wood  per  chaldron  ;  but  they  are  generally  upon  a 
provided  for  the  purpose.    When  the  waggons  par,  except   the  Wall's-end,  which  is  mostly 
are  unloaded,  they  are  carried  round  by  a  turn-  fed.  or  Is.  dearer  than  the  others, 
frame,  and  drawn  back  to  the  pits  by  a  single         The  second  class  includes  three  sorts  ;  all  of 
horse  along  another  road.     Tlie  coal  trade  is  which  run  large.     They  light  and  burn  like  a 
supposed  to  maintain  nearly  15,000  mariners,  candle,  and  produce  white  ashes.     These  are? 
and  to  employ  about  2000*  coal-heavers,  who  usually  mixed  either  with  some  of  the  fir&t 
are  allowed  a  fixed  sum  on  clearing  each  ship,  class,  or  with  any  of  the  strong  sorts  of  the 
according  to  her  tonnage.  These  are  supposed  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes;  because  tliey 
tobe  the  hardest  working  men  in  the  kingdom  :  run   large,  and   make  them  burn  in  a  more 
they  often  earn  six,  seven,  or  eight  shillings  in  lively  manner.     These  three  sorts  are.  Hartley, 
the  day;  of  which  at  least  one-third,  or  per-  Coupon-main,  and  Jilytbe;  and  their  price  la 
haps  one-half,  is  spent  in  porter.  generally  from  2s.  to  4s.  more  or  less,  below 

There  are  different  opinions  among  geologists  that  of  Wall's  end,  according  to  their  scarcitv 

respecting  the  origin  of  coal.     Some  suppose  or  abundance  in  the  market.     Next  to  the^'e 

this  combustible  substance  to  be  produced  by  arc   twelve   sorts,  which   possess   nearly    the 

the  decomposition  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  im-  same. qualities  as  the  best  coals,  but  are  in  g-<v 

mense  quantity  of  organized   bodies  of  which  neral  smaller,  and  seldom  vary  more  than  :?». 

we  find  almost  every  where  the  solid  remains,  in  the  chaldron,  thouirh  they  are  usually  from 

But  unfortunately  this  conjecture,  which  an-  3s.  to  4s.  in  price  under  the  iVairs-eud. 
pears  so  natural,  is  liable  to  several  strong  ob-         The  third  class  consists  nearly  of  the  same 

jc»ctions.     Due  is  the  presence  of  vegetables  number  as  the  second,  and  is  likewise  divided 

scarcely  decomposed,  which  are  often  met  with  into  two  sorts  :  the  first  of  which  burns  quicks 

in  the  middle  of  beds  of  coal.     The  others,  the  ly,  and   produces  white  ashes;   the  other  is 

want  of  direct  experiments  to  prove  that  or-  very  strong  and  good,  but,  at  the  same    time, 

ganized  bodies  give  out  bitumen  during  their  very  small,  and  is  used  by  smiths  and  mana* 

decomposition.     Without  stopping  to  discuss  facturers.     The  prices  of  this  class  of  coals  are 

these  points,  we  shall  merely  give  the  general  generally  from  4s.  to  6s.  per  chaldron,  more  or 

conclusions  of  naturalists,  as  they  are  mention-  less,  under  that  of  the  Wall's-end,  accorflintv- 

ed  by  Brogniart.     1.  That  coal  was  formed,  to  their  abundance  or  scarcity.  ^ 

either  at  the  same  time,  or  after  the  existence         Lastly,  the  fourth  class  contains  all   the  icv. 
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mMng  kinds  of  eoatl :  they  dUKsr  alio  in  ova-  from  the  hnachet  of  eopploe-wood,  lofnetiiiiefi 

lityi  MMeborn  liebt,  produce  white  ubee,  boaod  in  heTiot  for  that  piirpow»f  and  tome- 

art  slaty,  and  very  Tndiflefent  $  othert  are  snail  times  charred  withont  binding',  and  then  it  is 

and  stronif,  bat  not  good  enongh  for  smiths,  called  coming  it  toretber. 

The  price  of  these  varies  greatly,  especklly  of  The  wood  they  dispose  on  a  level  floor,  and 

tbe  lighter  kind.     It  is,  in  general,  mm  8s.  to  setting  a  portion  of  it  on  fire,  they  throw  on 

lOs.  and  even  15s.  lower  than  the  Wairs-end.  more  and  more,  as  fiwt  as  it  kindles,  whence 

These  diierent  classes,  and  particnlarly  some  arises  a  sadden  blase,  till  all  is  burnt  that  was 

of  Che  inferior  sorts,  are  frequently  mixed  to-  near  the  place.    As  soon  as  all  the  wood  is 

^ther,  and  thus  aflbrd    an  oroortnnity  of  thrown  on,  they  cast  water  on  the  heap  from  a 

changing  the  prices  of  coals ;  tnts,  however,  large  scoop,  and  thas  keep  plying  the  heap  of 

iaaiwavsto  the  loss  of  the  oonsamer,  who  glowing  coals,  which  stops  tnefiiry  of  the  nre; 

kises  \m.  or  more  in  the  qoality,  in  tho  hope  while  with  a  rake  they  spread  it  open,  and 

of  safini^  4s.  or  6s.  in  the  price.  tnm  it  with  shovels  till  no  more  fire  appears. 

The  following  is  a  strikm^  tnstaaee  of  ^  Then  they  shovel  them  no  into  great  neaps, 

great  variation  to  be  foand  m  the  ooality  of  and  when  tboronghly  cold,  pnt  tbem  np  in 

coal :  in  weighing  different  kinds  of  that  fos-  sacks,  to  be  used  by  divers  artificers  to  temper 

til,  there  was  tbe  surprising  difference  of  dOlbs.  and  anneal  their  several  works.    Small-coal 

in  ihe  weight  of  two  sacks,  which  were  equally  was  formerly  mnob  nsed  in  kindling  fires, 

iilied.  bat  there  is  now  ho  demand  for  it  for  tnis  pur* 

All  the  coals  brought  to  London  market  are  pose. 

pablicly  sold,  only  by  the  whole,  half,  or  qnar«  CoaifLAwa.      Sea-roal    brought   Into  the 

ter  ihip.    Those  who  have  neither  craft  nor  Thames  shall  be  sold  by  the  chaldron,  contain- 

wharfs  to  unload,  at  the  rate  of  40  chaldrons  ing  36  bushels  heaped  ap,  according  to  the 

per  day,  purihase  from  some  of  the  greatest  bashel  sealed  for  that  purpose  at  Guildhall, 

coal-mercnants :  this  is  called  loading  on  ao-  ^  Coab  witliin  tlie  bills  shall  be  carried  in 

cooot;  and  the  Ibrmer  pay  Is.  per  chaldron  linen  sacks,  sealed  by  the  proper  officer,  which 

for  ooomibsion.  shall  be  at  least  four  feet  four  inches  in  length. 

Pool-measure  is  one^fourth  of  a   chaldron  and  twenty-six  inches  in  breadth ;  and  lefiers 

extra,  on  any  five  chaldrons ;  and  a  room  of  of  ooals  by  the  chaldron,  or  less  quantity, 

coals  5^  chaldrons,  contains  about  68  sacks  of  shall  put  three  bushels  of  coal  into  each  sack. 

three  bushels  each,  or  somewhat  less ;  but  this  3  and  32  Qeo.  11.  c.  26  and  27. 

quantity  may  be  divided  into  from  70  to  90  All  sellers  ofcoals  are  to  keep  a  lawful  bnshel, 

Mcks,  if  they  are  filled  up,  and  not  measured  which  bnshel  and  other  measure  shall  he  edged 

by  the  bushel,  under  the  inspection  of  a  sworn  with  iron  and  sealed;  and  asing  others,  or 

meter.    Tbe  pool  measure,  therefore,  being  altering  them,  incurs  a  forfeitnra  of  Ml. 

larger  tlian  the  bushel  measure,  the  profit  of  a  Any  purchaser  dissatisfied  with  the  measure 

co^-merchant  may  be  estimated,  upon  an  ave-  of  any  coals,  may,  on  delivery  to  him  of  the 

rage,  at  five  sacks  upon  five  chaldrons,  that  is,  meter's  ticket,  have  the  same  remeasnred,  by 

at  about  8  per  cent  sending  notice  thereof  to  the  seller,  and  to  the 

U»e  o/CoaU  as  Manure. — The  first  expe*  land  coal*mcter*s  office  for  thedtntrictin  which 
riments  for  ascertaining  the  effect  of  pounded  the  coals  were  sold ;  on  which  a  meter  (not 
coals,  or  their  ashes,  on  Uie  fertility  of  meadows  being  the  same  under  whose  Inspection  the 
and  corn-fields,  we  believe,  were  made  in  Ger*  coals  were  originally  measured)  must,  within 
many,  by  counsellor  Stumpf,  about  the  year  two  hours,  attend  toremeasnre  the  coals,  and 
1791.  On  account  of  the  vitriolic  acid  con-  shall  remeasure  the  same,  sack  by  sack,  in  the 
tained  in  coals,  they  are,  for  this  purpose,  su«  presence  of  the  seller  and  purchaser,  (if  they 
perior  to  gypsnm,  especially  on  cold  calca*  attendY,  and  also  in  the  presence  of  a  meter 
reous  soils.  According  to  his  directions,  the  from  the  two  other  districts  (whose  attendance 
coal-dast»  or  powder,  ought  to  be  scattered  on  within  London  and  Westminster  is  enforced  by 
the  fields,  late  in  autumn,  about  the  thickness  a  penalty  of  51.  but  not  in  Surrey);  for  this  at* 
of  the  back  of  an  ordinary  knife,  so  that  he  tendance  the  purchaser  is  to  pay  each  coal- 
employed  about  four  cwt  of  coal  to  manure  meter  attending  fid.  per  chaldron.  If  the  coals 
a  (jerman  acre  of  180  square  roods,  Rhenish  prove  deficient  measure,  the  seller  shall  forfeit 
mrasure.  fiat,  as  there  is  a  great  difference  61.  for  every  bashel  deficient,  and  also  forfeit 
between  those  coals,  the  residoe  of  which,  after  the  coala  to  the  poor.  The  meter  under  whose 
burning,  consists  of  calcareous  earth,  or  stone,  inspection  the  coals  were  measured  at  the 
and  others,  which  leave  an  aluminous  slate ;  he  wharf,  shall  also  fotfeit  61.  per  bushel  deficient, 
advises  the  agrtcultnrist  to  make  use  of  the  to  be  recovered  (if  not  in  five  days)  of  the 
former  kind  for  every  species  of  clover  and  principal  coal-meter;  and  coal-porters  2s.  fid. 
grasses,  as  well  as  for  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  per  bushel.  The  carman  is  to  be  paid  2s.  fid. 
or  similar  grain ;  and  to  avail  himself  of  the  for  his  horses,  &c.  for  each  hour,  whilst  the 
latter  in  tlie  culture  of  spelt,  buck-wheat,  as  ooals  are  remeasoring. 
likewise  of  clover,  and  the  different  species  of  Any  coal-factor  receiving,  or  coal-owner 
rnun,  but  particnlarly  of  all  the  legaminoos  giving,  any  gratuity  for  buy  inr  or  selling  any 
fruit,  snch  as  peas,  beans,  &c.  particular  sort  of  coals,  and  selling  one  kind 

Coal  (SmaA),  a  sort  of  charcoal  prepared  ofcoals  for  and  as  a  sort  which  they  really 

from  the  spray  and  bmshwood  stripped  off  are  not,  shall  forfeit  6001.    3  Geo*  II.  c.  26. 
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Ournerior  masters  of  ships  shall  not  enhance  has  teeth  cut  in  it,  wldch  take  into  the  teeth 

the  price  of  coals  in  the  river  Thames,  by  keep-  of  a  pinion  upon  an  axis,  turned  by  a  winch  P. 

tn^  turn  in  deliverins^  coals  there,  nnuer  tne  A  man  stands  at  this  winch,  and  by  taming  it 

ftendhy  Qi  1001.  4  Oeo.  II.  c.  30.  Contracts  round  lie  moves  the  lever  e,  and  thus  throws 
letweert^^  coal-owners,  &c.  and  merchants  of'  the  pinion  in  ^ear  with  the  opposite  wheel, 
iihips  for  restraining  the  haying  of  coals  are  and  causes  the  barrel  to  revolve  ma  contrarjr 
void,  and  the  parties  shall  forfeit  1001.  9  Anne  direction,  and  to  wind  up  tha^  rope  nrliicfa  it 
c.  2H,  let  down  before.  The  two  cog  wheels  b  and^^ 
Wilfully  and  malicioosly  setting  on  fire  any  are  each  surrounded  hjr  a  semicircular  ving  of 
mine,  pit,  or  delph  of  coal,  or  cannel-coal,  is  wood  rr,  one  end  of  which  is  fastened  by  means 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  10  Geo.  II.  of  a  short  iron  rod,  to  a  strong 'beftril  going 
c.  32,  across  the  house :  the  other  end  of  the  lieam 
»S«'tting  fire  to,  demolishing,  or  otherwise  has  an  iron  rod  fastened  to  it,  to  connect  it 
damaging,  an  engine  or  any  other  thing  be-  with  a  lever «,  which  is  loaded  at  the  long  end, 
longing  to  coal  mines,  is  felony  and  transport-  and  when  permitted  to  descend,  closes  the 
ation  for  seven  years.  9  Geo.  III.  c.  29.  gripe  so  tight  round  the  wheel  as  to  atop  tbe 
Coal-black,  a,  (coetl SLtid  llack,^  Black  in  motion  of  the  water  wheel  and  all  the  machi- 
the  highest  degree  (^Dryden).  nery.  The  long  ends  of  the  levers  are  taken  19 
Coal-blend.  See  Sulfur.  occasionally  by  means  of  a  tackle  of  palleys, 
C0AL-FI8H.  See  Gadus.  thus  removing  the  pressure  of  the  gripes  froai 
('oal  01N8,  machines  used  for  drawing  up  the  wheels,  and  permitting  them  to  tarn  Ireely. 
coals,  &c.  from  the  mines :  they  are  construct-  The  water  wheel  is  overshot,  and  the  water 
ed  in  various  ways ;  the  most  common  are  is  brought  to  it  by  the  trough  or  reservoir  », 
worked  by  horses,  while  those  on  a  larger  fig.  1 ;  the  Quantity  of  ^vater  which  fWIU  npan 
srule  are  worked  by  a  water  wheel.  A  machine  the  wheel  being  regulated  by  the  opening  of 
of  this  sort  is  represented  in  Plate  42,  where  the  shuttle  x.  The  pentrough  is  supportra  on 
fig,  1  is  an  elevation  of  the  water  wheel,  fig.  2  one  side  by  the  wall  of  the  building  between 
11  plan  of  the  whole  machine,  and  fig.  3  an  the  water  wheel,  and  the  rest  of  the  machinery; 
itlevation  on  the  line  DE  in  fig.  2:  the  same  on  the  other  side  it  is  sustained  by  a  vertiral 
letters  are  used  as  far  as  they  will  apply  in  all  beam  seen  distinctly  in  fig.  1.  After  the  wa- 
the  figures :  aa  is  the  water  wheel  turning  on  ter  has  filled  the  buckets  of  the  wheel,  and  de- 
pivots  at  the  end  of  the  axis,  which  are  sup-  scended  in  tliuin  to  the  ground,  it  passes  under 
ported  on  masonry  ;  ^arc  two  face  cog  wheels  the  wheel,  and  is  conveyed  away  by  the  arch: 
fixed  upon  the  same  axle,  which  alternately  the  water  may  be  brought  from*  a  distance  if 
give  motion  to  a  pinion  on  the  end  of  a  long  it  be  practicable ;  or  it  may  be  raised  into  the 
tiorizontul  shaft;  (/c/ the  diameter  of  the  pinion  trough  by  a  steam  engine,- pat -a»- oecasioB 
is  somewhat  less,  than  the  distance  between  the  requires. 

two  wheels  bf^  so  that  it  cannot  work  or  gear  The  pulleys  tnn,  figs.  2  and  3,  are  elevated 

in  the  cogs  of  both  wheels  at  once.     One  of  more  than  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 

the  pivots  of  the  horizontal  shaft  dd^  turns  in  axis  of  the  barrel,  and  are  supported  by  afrani- 

an  upright  lever  f,  which  works  on  a  centre  on  ing  over  the  mouth  of  the  pit :  a  heap  is 

the  ground.     This  lever  can  be  moved  side-  always  formed  round  the  pit,    by  tbe  staff 

ways^  and  thus  cause  the  pinion  to  work  with  wiiich  is  excavated :  upon  this  hemp  the  firaae 

eitner  of  the  wheels  b  or/:  on  the  end  of  the  ho-  is  erected  as  shewn  in  fig.  3 ;  the  moatlt  of  the 

rizontal  shaft  dd  is  an  iron  box,  which  receives  pit  is  partially  covered  ny  a  flooring  s,  upon 

the  projecting  end  of  the  pivot  of  the  large  which  the  attendants  stand  to  land  tlie  oorrce 

barrel  g^^  on  which  the  ropes  are  to  be  coiled,  of  coals  when  they  arrive  high  enoagh  to  be 

These  ropes  after  passing  over  rollers  k  and  /,  easily  drawn  npon  the  floor ;  inraaediBlely  a 

and  pulleys  9»  and  n,  descend  into  the  pit  (re-  signal  is  given  by  a  bell  to  the  roan  in  the 

tirescnted  in  fig.  2  by  a  dark  space)  and  have  room  over  the  cog  wheels,  who  slackens  tbe 

looks  at  their  ends  to  receive  the  curves  in  rope  of  the  tackle  which  takes  up  the  end  of 

which  the  coals  arc  drawn  up.    The  barrel  ffg  the  levers  s :  this  closes  the  gripes  round  tbe 

is  in  the  form  of  two  frustums  of  cones,  Having  wheels  and  stops  the  water  wneel ;  lie  then 

one  common  base.     The  ends  of  the  ropes  arc  turns  the  winch/?,  and  by  that  means  disrn- 

fastened  tothe  bairel  at  the  smallest  ends  of  gages  the  pinion  from  the  wheel  «vhie9i  was 

the  cones,  in  order  that  when  the  curve  is  at  turning  it,  and  permits  the  barrel  to  ran  down, 

the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  a  great  length  and  that  the  corve  may  be  landed.     Tbe  nttend- 

weight  of  rope  are  to  be  raised  beside,  the  rope  ants  at  the  pit  head  now  nnhook  the  full  corre, 

shall  wind  upon  a  small  barrel  which  gradual-  and  hook  on  an  empty  one,  launching  it  over 

ly  increases  in  size  as  the  rope  rises  and  the  re-  the  nit ;  in  the  same  manner  the  workmen  at 

ststance  becomes  less :  by  this  means  the  power  the  bottom  of  the  mine  detach  the  empty  corte, 

required  to  turn  the  barrel  will  be  always  the  and  replace  it  by  a  fall  one.  During  this  time, 

same,  whether  the  ropes  are  wound  upon  it,  or  the  man  in  the  mill-house  had  by  tuminf  tbe 

suspended  in  the  pit.    The  building  which  winch  p,  thrown  the  pinion  in  gear  wiu  the 

run  tains  the  wheel  work,  supports  a  floor  just  opposite  cog  wheel ;  and  apon  the  tignaJ  be- 

ahove  tl^'*  "'I'ooIa  ^8  \»  seen  in  Gg*  3:  the  lever  ing  given,  he  draws  up  the  gripe  levers  s^  and 

0  pf                           loor  in  an  oblong  hole,  permitii  the  water  wheel  to  resume  its  motion, 

ar                               'astened  upon  it,  which  turning  the  barrel  in  a  contrary  direction,  and 
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drawing  np  that  rope  which  it  let  down  before, 
and  letting'  down  tne  other.  A  lerer  it  con- 
nected with  the  shuttle  x;  and  the  same  rope 
wliieh  let^  down  the  levers  to  close  the  gripes 
also  closes  the  shuttle,  and  prevents  the  water 
mnninir  waste  while  the  water  wheel  is  at 
rest ;  and  as  soon  as  the  levers  are  drawn  ap, 
the  shnttle  is  opened  also. 

The  most  improved  coal  en^nes  have  a 
small  machine  turned  by  the  cndgeon  at  the 
end  of  the  barrel  or  some  other  part,  which 
registers  the  number  of  draughts  which  have 
been  made  from  the  mine :  an  ingenious  ma* 
cbine  of  this  sort  was  presented  to  the  Society 
of  Arts  by  Mr.  John  Antis. 

The  celebrated  Mr.  Smeaton  erected  sereral 
machines  similar  to  the  above  in  different  parts 
of  England. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Oilpin,  of  Old  Park  iron-works, 
proposes  to  use  chains  instead  of  ropes  in  coal- 
irins.  For  this  purpose  a  spiral  groove  is 
torroed  round  the  barrel  by  narrow  slips  pf 
iron,  fastened  about  its  surface  in  continuation, 
so  that  each  revoktion  of  them  shall  be  at  a  re- 
gular distance  from  those  next  adjoining,  equal 
to  the  thickness  of  a  link  of  the  chain.  I  n  the 
spiral  groove  thus  formed,  the  edges  of  every 
second  link  of  tlie  chain  fall  as  ihe  barrel  is 
tamed  round,  which  keeps  them  in  a  rertical 
position,  while  the  interyening  links  lie  flat  on 
the  edges  of  the  iron  slips;  when  these  slips 
(called  tire  by  Mr.  Gilpin,  from  their  similar- 
ity to  tlie  tire  of  wheels^  are  to  be  fastened  on 
conical  surfaces,  they  are  shaped  so  that  their 
section  forms  a  moulding  of  two  elevations,  the 
npper  of  which  is  double  the  height  of  the 
lower;  by  which  the  surf3u:es  of  the  grooves 
tre  made  to  assume  a  level  position  along  this 
face  of  the  cone,  as  they  are  formed  of  the 
npper  half  of  the  lower  slip,  and  of  the  lower 
half  of  the  upper  slip  next  to  each  other. 

Mr.  Gilpin  recommends  the  use  of  conical 
barrels,  formed  (like  those  above  described)  of 
two  frustums  of  cones  with  their  bases  joining 
in  the  middle,  each  frustum  to  work  a  separate 
chain,  by  which  the  weight  of  the  ascendintr 
chain  will  tAd  to  balance  that  of  the  descendl 
ing  chain  more  equally.  He  proves  mathoma- 
licaliy,that  by  making  the  weight  of  the  basket 
of  coal  to  that  of  the  chain,  and  the  perimeters 
of  the  extremities  of  the  frustums  which  form 
ihrt  barrel,  to  each  other  in  the  proportion  of 
two  to  one,  a  maximum  is  obtained  ny  which 
a  barrel  of  this  description  requires  one-third 
le»s  momentum  (and  consequently  one-third 
lfssexpence)to  work  it  than  a  cylindrical  one. 
The  pulleys  over  which  the  chains  pass  to  the 
pits  are  formed  with  grooves  also  to  keep  the 
chains  even.  The  expence  of  chains  used  in 
this  way  is  only  about  a  twenty-fourth  part  of 
that  of  hempen  ropes.  Hie  principal  disad- 
vantage seems  to  be  that  chains  shew  not  such 
obvious  signs  before  they  break  as  ropes  do ; 
bnt  often  snap  suddenly  and  destroy  every  thing 
connected  with  them.  For  a  more  minute  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Gilpin's  contrivance,  sec  Trans. 
.Soc.  Arts,  vol.  XXV. 
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Coal-mine.  «.  A  mine  in  which  coal  is  diir. 

CoAL-piT.  t.  A  pit  made  in  th«  earth  for 
digging  coal  (^ffoodtrard)* 

C0AL-8TONB.  9.  A  sort  of  cannel  coal.  See 
Bitumen. 

Coal- WORK.  #.  A  coalery  (Felion^. 

CO'ALBRY.  t.  A  place  where  coal  is  dug 
(^fFoodward). 

To  COALE'SCE.  v.  n.  (roaUsco,  Lat.)  I. 
To  unite  in  masses  (iVfiefon).  2.  To  grow 
together;  to  join. 

COALF/SCEXCE. «.  (from  coaletce,)  Con- 
cretion;  union. 

COALl'TION.  #.  (foaUtum,  Lat.)  Union 
in  one  mass  or  body  (^entity). 

CCVALY.  a.  Containing  coal  (Milton), 

C< ^AMINOS,  in  ship-building,  are  those 
planks,  or  that  frame,  forming  a  border  round 
the  hatches,  which  raise  them  up  higher  than 
the  rest  of  the  deck.  Loop-holes,  for  muskets 
to  shoot  out  at,  are  often  made  in  the  coamings, 
in  order  to  clear  the  deck  of  the  enemy  when 
the  ship  is  hoarded. 

COANGO,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  rises 
in  the  interior  parts,  and,  when  near  the  sea, 
changes  its  name  to  Zaire,  or  Zaira«  See 
Zaire. 

COAXZA,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  rises 
far  in  the  interior  parts,  and,  after  crossing  the 
kingdom  of  Angola,  runs  into  the  Atlantic; 
thirty  miles  N.  E.  Cape  Ijcdo. 

COAPTA'TION.  t.  (con  and  apto,  Lat.) 
The  adjustment  of  parts  to  each  other  (Boyle), 

To  COA'RCT,  Coa'rctate.  v.  a.  (co- 
arctOy  Lat.)  1.  To  straiten;  to  confine  (Ba- 
con). 2.  To  contract  power;  to  restrain 
(AyliffeX 

COARCTATE.     In  botan}^,  squeeied  or 

Eressed  together.  Compact,  triM.  Coarctate 
ranch,  condensed  branches.  Opposed  to  di- 
vergent (See  C0NDRN8ED.)  Coarctate  pe- 
duncles, condensed  peduncles;  opposed  to  pa- 
tulate.  Coarctate  panicle,  a  close  or  contracted 
panicle;  opposed  to  diffuse. 

COARCTA'TION.  #.  (from  coarr/a<e.)  1. 
Confinement;  restraint  to  a  narrow  spare 
(Bacon),  2.  Contraction  of  any  space  (Ray), 
o.  Restraint  of  liberty  (Bramkall), 

COARI,  a  river  of  South  America,  which 
runs  into  the  river  of  the  Amazons,  in  Terra 
Firma. 

COARSE,  a.  1.  Not  vt^nt^XShakspearc). 
2.  Not  soft  or  fine.  3.  Rude;  uncivil ;  rough 
of  manners.  4.  Gross ;  not  delicate  (yAowwoii). 
5.  Inelegant;  unpolished  (/>ryc/eiiy  6.  L'n- 
finished  by  art  or  education  (Arbutknot),  7. 
Mean  ;  not  nice ;  vile  (Oiteay). 

CO'ARSELY.  ad.  (from  coane.)  I.  Witl». 
out  fineness.  2.  Meanly;  not  e1(*g.intly 
(Brown),  3.  Rudely;  not  civilly  (/>r^r/eii). 
4.  Inelegantly  (Dry den) 

COA'RS^NESS  jf.  (from  coarse.)  1.  Im- 
purity:  unrefined  state  f^acon).  2.  Rongii- 
ness;  want  of  fineness,  o.  Grossness;  n  ant  of 
deWcAcy  (L' Estrange),  4.  Ilouohness;  rude- 
ness of  manners  (f7<irM).  5.  Meanness;  want 
of  nicety  (Addinon), 
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c^uire^  ii:reat  care  and  address  to  obtain  this 
iiK'tal  ill  a  state  of  absolute  purity,  on  account 
•>f  tiifr  siren^^th  of  aliiiiitv  which  suhsir^ts  be- 
tMun  it  and  the  bub.stauccs  \rit!i  which  it  is 
fo;i.'i'l  fitiitrd. 

i  iir  lirst  person  ulio  obtained  metallic  co- 
'f.lt  from  the  mineral  l^(  the  same  name  was 
Jir/iinit,  a  Swedish  clii'iiiisr,  in  1733.  Since 
liir-fi  thf  disruveiy  has  been  conlirmeil  and  ex- 
temliMl  by  Her«ijnan,  Tassaut,  the  School  of 
Mnics  at  Furls,  ThenarJ,  Sec. 

C()l»alr,  when  pure,  has  the  whitish  grey  cn- 
bnir  of  tin,  and  but  very  little  brilliance  ;  it  is 
fraiiih',  and  easy  to  pulverize  ;  it  is  diliicult  to 
fti>i',  rcqii  rin^  a  heat  equal  to  that  necessary  to 
unit  cast  iron;  it  lias  scarcely  any  taste  or 
smell;  it  is  soluble  in  nitric  aciii,  imparts  a 
blue  colour  to  glass  that  is  melted  with  it ;  and 
partakes  with  iron  of  magnetic  properties.  1  ts 
specifjc  gravity  is  about  8.53y. 

Muriatic  acid  acts  on  cobalt  with  great  dif- 
ficulty ;  it  dissolves,  however,  the  oxyds  of  this 
metal  much  more  easily,  especially  if  assisted 
by  heat.  The  pure  metal  may  be  dissolved  in 
nitro-nuiriatic  acid,  and  the  muriat  o^  cobalt 
produced  by  either  of  these  methods,  has  the 
property,  when  used  for  the  purpose  of  writing" 
upou  paper,  of  assuming  a  beautiful  green  co- 
lour Oil  exposure  to  a  gentle  lieut,  though  the 
letters  were  invisible  when  first  written,  and 
will  become  so  again  on  cooling.  A  solution 
of  oxyd  of  cobalt  in  acetic  acid,  which  may  be 
prepared  by  the  assistance  of  heat,  is  endued 
witli  a  similar  property,  diflVring  only  in  the 
colour  it  assumes  on  exposure  to  tieat,  which  in 
tliis  case  is  blue.  The  two  fluids  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking  have  long  been  known  by 
the  title  of  Sympathetic  ink,  under  which 
term  may  be  found  the  particulars  of  the  me- 
thods adopted  in  preparing  them,  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  various  phenomena  they  exhibit. 
Sulphuric  acid  requires  a  boiling  heat  to  dis- 
solve cobalt ;  phosphoric  acid  di;^olves  only 
its  oxyds,  as  js  the  case  with  fluoric,  tartaric, 
and  other  acids.  The  oxalic  and  some  other 
acids  dissolve  the  metal.  Cobalt  will  not  com- 
bine with  carbon,  hydrogen,  azotic  gas,  nor 
muriatic  acid  gas ;  but  with  several  of  the 
metals  it  forms  alloys,  which,  however,  are 
but  little  known,  and  not  applied  to  any  use. 
Sulphuret  and  phospburet  ol  cobalt,  m;iy  be 
formed  by  combining  sulphur  and  phosphorus 
with  the  metal. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  correctly  the  affi- 
nities of  this  metal:  according  to  l>ergman 
they  are  as  follow :  cobalt,  iron,  nickel,  ar- 
S'nic,  copper,  gold,  platina,  tin,  antimony, 
zinc,  phosphorus,  sulphur.  Oxyd  of  cobalt, 
oxalic  acid,  muriatic,  sulphuric,  tartaric,  ni- 
tric, phosphoric,  fluoric,  mucic,  succinic, 
citric,  lactic,  acetic,  arsenic,  boracic,  prussic, 
carbonic. 

I  n  its  metallic  state,  cobalt  is  scarcely  of  any 
use;  but  an  impure  oxyd  of  it,  long  known 
under  the  name  of  zatlVe,  is  employed  to  im- 
part •-»  '^l«"»  '''»lour  to  fusible  and  vitreous  sub- 
f'  "e  oxyd  will  have  the  same 
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a  single  grain  of  pure  oxyd,  or  zafTre  In  pro- 
portion, will  give  a  very  deep  blue  to  half  an 
ounce  of  glass.  If  a  greater  proportion  be 
used,  tliC  colour  will  be  so  deep  as  to  be  scarcelv 
distinguishable  from  black.  Of  Zafpre,  wirh 
the  addition  of  sand,  is  formed  that  deep  blue 
glassy  substance  which  bears  the  name  of 
Smalt,  and  which  is  applied  as  a  colouring  to 
a  great  variety  of  purposes.  See  those  two 
words. 

COHAf.TIC  ACID,  a  name  given  by 
Bnignateili  to  a  substance  which  he  supposed 
to  be  a  peculiar  acid.  Frofli  later  experiments, 
however,  it  appears  that  his  opinion  was  ill 
founded  ;  and  Bucholz,  \vho  took  much  pains 
tfi  ascertain  the  point,  says  that  the  supporri 
acid  is  probably  notbiog  else  than  arsenical 
acid,  united  with  ammoaia,  and  a  little  oxyd 
of  cobalt.  See  his  Paper  in  Scherer's  Journal, 
No.  li.,  or  Phil.  Mag.  xviii.  OJ, 

CO'BALT.  s.  A  niarcasite,  plentifully  im- 
pregnated with  arsenic  (^fFaodwarti). 

C(  »H13K',  in  geography,  the  capital  town  of 
Dar-jur,  in  Africa,  situated  almost  in  the  di- 
rect road  from  the  north  to  the  "south  of  the 
country.  Lat.  14.  II  N.  Lon.  28.  8  E. 
The  town  is  more  than  two  miles  in  length, 
but  very  narrow.  The  customs,  employments, 
&c.  of  its  inhabitants,  aredescrihed  in  Browne's 
Travels  in  Africa,  oh.  x?ii. 

To  CO'BI3LR.  V.  a.  {kobler,  Danish.)  I. 
To  mend  any  thing  coarsely  (Shakspean).  1 
To  do  or  make  any  tiling  clumsily  (^Bentlev). 

CO'BIiLEK.  8,  (Jioin  Bobbie.)  1.  A  mender 
of  old  shoes  (^Jid(liBon),  2.  A  clumsy  work- 
man in  general  (j^fiaktpeare),  3.  Any  mean 
person  (l)rt/dai). 

CO'BI  RONS,  s,  (cob  and  iron.)  Irons  with 
a  knob  at  the  upper  end  (^Bacon). 

COIU'SHOP.  9  (con  and  bishop.)  A  coad- 
jutant  bishop  Oit/Ujfe). 

COBI'JIS.  Locke.  In  zoology,  a  r**""* 
of  the  class  pisces,  order  abdominalia.  Head 
small,  oblong,  naked  ;  eyes  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  head  ;  nape  flat ;  gill-membrane  from 
four  to  six-rayed  ;  the  covers  of  one  piece 
shutting  beneath  ;  body  covered  with  mucus, 
and  small,  thin,  easily  deciduous  scales;  neaily 
of  an  equal  thickness  from  head  to  tail ;  hark 
straight  with  a  single  fin;  lateral  line  hirdlv 
«onspicuous ;  vent  nearer  the  tail ;  tail  rounde<I. 
Six  species.  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 
See  Nat.  Hist.  PI.  LIU. 

1.  C.  anableps.  Two  cirri ;  head  depressed, 
eyes  prominent.  Inhabits  the  shores  of  Suri- 
nam. 

2.  C.  barbata.  Bearded  looke.  Cirri  six; 
head  unarmed,  compressed.  1  nhabits  the  fresh 
waters  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  from  three  to  four 
inches  long  ;  keeps  at  the  bottom  of  the  water 
on  the  gravel ;  feeds  on  worms  and  insect^ ;  is 
very  fertile,  and  spawns  in  March  and  April; 
body  finely  varied  with  white,  cinereous  and 
blackish  :  flesh  exquisite. 

3.  C.  tcenia.  Groundling.  Cirri  six ;  a 
forked  spine  under  each  eye.  Inliabits  Eu- 
rope ;  keeps  under  stones  in  small  brooks; 
when  handled  makes  a  hissing  noise ;  feeds  on 
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worms,  aqaatic  insects,  and  the  spawn  of  other  A.  Shells  red  or  yellow,  with  hlack  dots. 

fiskies:  hody  fire  inches  lon^^,  yet  lowisli,  with  H.  Shells  red,  with  vellow  dut*f. 

foar  rows  of  brown  spots.  C.  Shells  red  or  yelfow,  spotted  with  white. 

4.  C.  fostilis.  Cirri  ei^ht ;  a  forked  spine  D.  Shells  vellou',  spotted  with  red. 
nnder  each  eye.     Inhahits  bo^gy  places,  and  E.  Shells  hlack,  spotted  with  red. 
muddy  streams  of  Enrope;  is  extremely  fertile,  F.  Shells  black,  spotted  with  white  or  yel- 
and  preys  on  worms,  insects,  smaller  fishes,  low. 

and  fat  earth ;  hides  itself  under  the  mud  in  The  species  chiefly  worth  noticing  arc, 

winter,  and  is  very  restless  before  a  storm,  d is-  )>    Cocciiiella    septempnnctata.     Common 

turbingf  the  water,  and  getting  as  near  as  pos-  lady-bird,  or  Iady.cow.   Siiells  red  with  seven 

»ible  to   the  snrface.     About  twelve  inches  black  dotj.     Inhabits  Europe,  and  in  said,  as 

long;  flesh  good.  well  another  insects  of  the  order  colef)ptera, 

5.  C.  heteroclita.  Mod-fish.  Head  without  to  have  the  singular  property  of  givinsr  iin- 
cirri;  dorsal  and  anal  fins  spotted  with  white;  mediate  and  eftVctiial  relief  in  the  most  violent 
tail  barred  with  black.  Inhabits  Carolina;  paroxysms  of  toothach,  by  ruhbin;r  theai  be- 
aboot  a  palm  long.  tween  the  thnmb  and  finger  to  tlic  afT.*cted 

6.  C.  Japonica.  Head  without  cirri;  de-  tooth.  It  proceeds  from  a  larva  of  disagree* 
pressed ;  jaws  toothed.  I nhabits  Japan ;  five  able  appearance,  of  a  lengthened  oval  sliape, 
inches  long ;  body  roundish.  with  a  sharpened  tail  of  a  black  colour,  varied 

COBLE,  a  boat  used  in  the  tnrbot  fishery,  with  red  and  white  specks,  and  of  a  rough  8nr« 

]  t  IS  about  a  ton  burden,  and  rowed  with  three  ^^ce :  it  resides  on  various  plants,  and  changes 

pairs  of  oars.  to  a  short,  blackish,  oval  chrysalis  spotted 

COBLENTZ,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  with    red,  which  is  metamorphosed  to    this 

circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  the  electorate  of  beautiful   insect  in  the  month  of  May  and 

Treves,  situated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Rhine  June.     See  plate  LV. 

and  the  Moselle:  with  a  bridge  of  boats  over  ,2-  C.  octodecim-punetata.     Siiells  yellow, 

the  former,  and  a  stone  bridge  over  the  lat-  with  eighteen   black   dots,   the   last  arched. 

ter.     In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  station  Sides  of  the  thorax  yellow;  very  beautiful ; 

of  the  first  legion :  after  them  the  residence  about    the  size  of   the    common    lady-bird. 

of  the  successors  of  Charl.magnp.     It  was  Found  in  the  gardens  of  Europe 

snrroanded  with  walls  in  the  year  \24*J,  and  Coccinella.     In  the  older  pharmacopoeias 

fortified  since  that  time.     The  elector  has  a  Ccoccinclla^  from  coccus^  a  berry;   from  its 

alace  here,  built  about  twelve  years  since,  resemblance  to  a  berry.)     Cochineal.    The  fe- 

t  contains  three  \arse  churches,  two  of  which  male  of  a  species  of  insect  called  corni^  cacti, 

are  collegiate,  a  college,  eight  convents,  &c.  ^j'^t  is  found  on,  and  collected  in  South  Ame- 

The  town  was  formerly   Imperial.     It   was  rica,  from  the  opuntia  or  Indian  fig-tree.     In 

taken  by  the  French  in  the  month  of  Octo-  medicine,  it  |K>ssesses  stimulatinsT  qualities, 

her,    17S>4:    thirty -six  miles  N.   W.   Mentz,  and  is  ordered  by  the  college  in  the  tinctura 

fifty-four  N.E.  Treves,  and  eighty-two  E.S.E.  cantharidis — cardamomi  composita,  and  cin- 

Lie'ge.  Lat.  5<>.  24  X.  Long.  7.*  32  E.  chonje  composita ;  but,  chiefly,  on  account  of 

CO'BNUT.  #.   (co6  and  nut,)    A   hoy's  the  beautiful  red  colour  which  it  imparts  to 

game.  them.     See  Corcua. 

CiyBSWAN.  t.  (cob  and  $wan.)  The  head  COCCOC  Y'PSILCM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 

or  leading  swan  (Ben  JoMon),  the  class  tetrandria,  order  monigynta    Calyx 

COBL^RiJ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in'ihe  circle  four-parted,  superior;  corol  funnel-form ;  berry 

of  Franconia,  capital  of  a  principality  of  the  inflated,  two-celled,  manyM'eded ;  style  senn- 

same  name,  with  a  college,  a  fort,  and  a  castle,  bifid.     Three  species:    natives  of  the   West 

Lat.  .50.  22  N.   Long.  11.  18  E.  Indies;    one   with    an    herbaceous,   tiie   two 

CCVBWEB.  #.  (Uopweb,  Dutch.)     1.  The  others  with  shrubby  erect  stems. 

web  or  net  of  a  spider  (SpcMcr).    2,  Any  COCCOtlXIDlA.     Grana  cnidia.     Cocci 

snare  or  trap  (Stci/iy,  cnidii.     The  seeds  of  the  driphne  niczereum 

COBWEBUED(aracAnoiVett«).  In  botany,'  are  so  termed.     They  are  violently  purgative. 

covered  with  a  thick  interwoven  pubetcence.  See  Daphne. 

Applied  to  the  leaf,  peduncle,  and  calyx.  C()C(vOL(>B.\,     Sea-grape.     In  botany,  a 

COCCI'FEROUS.   a,    (xoxjcif  and  fero.)  gfnus  of  the  class  octandria,  order  trigy'nla. 

Plants  are  so  called  that  have  berries  (Quinrt/),  Calyx  five-parted,  coloured  ;  corolless  :  berry 

COCCINELLA.    Lady-bird.    In  zoology,  calycine,  one-seeded.  Thirteen  species,  almost 

a  genus  of  the  class  insecta,  order  coleoptera.  ^H  natives  of  the  West  Indies  or  South  Ame- 

Antennas  clavate;    the  club  solid;   anterior  rica:  the  greater  number,  possessed  of  woody 

feeler  hatcbet'shaped,  posterior  filiform;  thorax  stems;  but  one  or  two  as  c.  pubescens,  a  tree 

and  shells  margined ;    body  haemispherical ;  nearly  thirty  feet  high,  with  a  hard,  heavy,  red 

abdomen  flat.  timber,  and  wrinkled  leaves. 

These  chiefly  feed  on  plant-lice,  and  are  very  COCCOTHRACSTBS.    See  Loxia  coc- 

serviceable  in  purging  vegetables  of  the  my-  cotiiravstes. 

nads  with  which  they  are  often  infested.    A  CCVCCCLUS  INDICUS,  (corcH/nt,  xoukv. 

hundred  and  sixty-fonr  species  scattered  oyer  >^>«  dim.  of  xoxxop,  a  berry).  The  berry  so  called 

the  globe,  and  subdividta  into  the  following  is  rugous  and  kidney  shaped,  and  contains  a 

sections.  white  nucleus;  it  is  the  produce  of  the  me- 
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nispernum  coccalus;   foli'is  cordatis,  rctasis,  formerly.    The  male  if  a  small  and   rather 

luucronatis ;    caule  lacero,  of  Linneiis.     The  slender  diptorons  fly,  ahdut  the  size  of  a  fiesu 

berries  possess  an  inebriating  quality  ;  and  are  active  and  lively,  and  dispersed  in  small  naii»> 

supposed  to  impart  tliatpower  to  most  of  the  bers  among  the  females,  urobably  in  the  pro. 

London  porter.  portion  of  one  to  a  banared  and  fifty  or  tiro 

COCCUM  (xoxxo,)  a  grain  or  seed,     Lin-  dundred. 

nfcus  applies  this  term  to  some  fruits  of  a  par-  4.  0.  ilicis.    Kennes  insect.     Body  glossy 

ticular  structure,  havint^  several  cells,  witli  a  brown   with  white   down.     Wlien   immersed 

sint^le  seed  in  each.    Thus  euphorbia  and  thea  in  vine^ifar  and  dried,  it  produces  a  coloarin? 

have  a  tricoccous  fruit ;  jrcranium  has  a  penta-  matter  known  by  the  name  of  kernie»,  and  ad> 

coccous  or  five-grained  fruit.  niitted  as  an  article  of  tlie  materia  medica  into 

COCCI'S.  Cochineal-insect.  In  entomo-  most  pharmacopoeias.  The  female  insert 
logy,  a  genus  of  the  order  hemiptera.  Snout  which  produces  tlie  colouring  matter  is  found 
seated  in  the  breast ;  antennas  filiform;  abdo-  adhering  in  its  advanced  or  pregnant  state 
men  bristly  behind ;  male  with  two  erect  wings,  to  the  shoots  of  the  quercus  coccifera  (the  iler 
but  without  poison;  female  apterous.  Forty-  aculeata  cocciglanditcra  of  Caspar  Bauliine) 
sixspecies  that  inhabit  various  trees  and  plantK  under  the  form  of  smooth  reddish-broira  or 
in  the  different  quarters  of  the  globe:  extreme-  blackish  powdery  grains  or  balls  of  the  size 
ly  fertile,  and  extremely  troublesome  in  hot-  of  small  peas.  The  tree  or  shrub  grows  pleit- 
houses  and  green-houses.  The  male  is  very  tifully  in  many  parts  of  France,  Spain,  Greece, 
active,  with  an  oblong  body  and  ovate  abdo-  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  Before 
men ;  its  tail  furni^hed  with  a  style  and  two  the  discovery  of  America,  and  the  introdac- 
long  bristles.  The  female  has  a  body  nearly  tion  of  the  coccus  cacti,  this  species  was  re- 
gluhular,  and  is  slow,  inactive,  and  fixed  to  garded  as  of  the  utmost  importance  in  dyeing 
uitierent  parts  of  plants.  Among  ourselves  scarlet,  and  a  very  extensive  article  of  com- 
the  tri'es  chiefly  infested  seem  to  he  the  oak,  merte.  Its  estimation  is  now,  however,  coo- 
elm,  and  maple.  .See  Nat.  Hist.  PI.  LV.  siderahly  diminished.     The  scarlet  in  grain, 

W'e  can  select  but  a  few  specimens  of  this  and  grafn-dved  scarlet  cloths  were  so  denorni- 

extraordinary  insect.    The  following  are  those  nated  from  its  having  been  first  suspected  that 

most  u'ortliy  of  remark.  the  kermes  insect  was  a  real  grain,  seed,  or 

1.  C.  hesperidum.  Green-house  bug.  Brown  berry  on  the  shouts  of  the  ilex.  It  is  still  said 
colour,  wit!)  a  glossy  polish.  Found  on  va-  that,  though  less  brilliant  than  the  cochineal 
rioiis  evergreen  plants  in  the  green-houses  of  scarlet,  the  kermes  dye  is  far  more  durable; 
most  countries.  It  dies  in  the  act  of  giving  the  deep,  red,  ox-blood  colour  exhibited  in 
birth  to  a  numerous  race  of  young,  hatched  niost  of  our  old  tapestries  is  of  this  insect  cn- 
from  the  eggs  included  in  the  husk  or  body  of  tirely. 

the  parent.     The  male  is  a  small  dipterous  or  5/C.  polonicus.  Body  oblong-ovate,  purple, 

two-winged  fly.  or  chesnut.    Found  chiefly  on  the  roots  of  the 

2.  C.  adonidum.  Body  purplish-black;  scelanthus  perennis,  only  in  cold  climates: 
crown  tuberculate.  Found  also  in  green-  and  may  hence  be  regaraed  as  the  cochineal 
houses,  chiefly  on  the  evergreen  Asiatic  trees,  of  the  north,  as  it  is  often  used  by  dyers. 
The  female  when  full  grown  measures  some-  though  it  affords  but  an  inferior  hue. 

thing  more  than  the  fifth  part  of  an  inch  in  6.  Ficus.  Lacinsect.  Body  red,  antennas 
length,  and  has  some  resemblance  to  a  small  branched  :  tail  two-bristled.  Found  on  the 
millepede.  The  male  is  very  small,  rose-co-  ficus  religiosa  and  iudica:  and  prodncing  the 
loured,  somewliat  mealy,  with  seini-transpa-  gum-lac  of  the  shops.  It  is  about  the  end 
rent  milk-white  wings.  The  youni*,  as  in  the  of  January  that  the  female  fixes  herself,  in 
former  species,  are  hatched  under  tlie  hu.sk  or  consequence  of  pregnancy,  to  the  succulent  ex- 
body  of  the  parent,  shortly  after  her  death,  tremities  of  the  young  branches,  and  becomes 
an.l  in  great  numbers,  liotli  these  species  torpid.  She  now  secretes,  apparently  from 
have  been  imported  into  our  oun  country,  the  ed^res  of  the  antennas,  limbs  and  set»  of 
with  exotic  plants,  from  the  tvarmer  climates  the  tail,  a  spissid,  pellucid  liquor  by  which  it 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  becomes  enveloped:   and  it  is  tliis  secretion 

3.  C.  cacti,  Othcinal  cochineal  insect.  Body  which  forms  the  gum-lac:  yet  as  a  gum  verv 
depresseil,  downy,  transversely  wrinkled  ;  ab-  nearly  resembling  it  is  obtained  from  tliepla^ 
donien  purpliNli :  legs  short,  black ;  antennas  and  various  other  trees  on  which  this  insect 
subulate,  a  third  part  shorter  than  tin;  body,  fixes,  by  making  incisions  through  tlieirhark. 
Found  on  the  cactus  coccinellifer,  and  cactus  it  should  seem  that  the  secreted  gum  is  an  uii- 
opuiitia  or  prickly  pear.  The  female  is  the  changed  vegetable  rather  than  au  animal  pro- 
true  cochineal  of  the  shops,  so  well  known  duction.  It  is  in  the  cells  of  this  viscid  inaXtsr 
for  its  valuable  uses  in  dyeing  and  painting,  that  the  female  deposits  her  eggi.  In  March 
When  ground  and  prepared  it  is  sold  under  the  the  different  cells  are  eompletely  formed ;  in 
name  v(  carmine.  'I'he  female  in  its  full  sized  November  we  find  about  twenty  oi  thirty  ovil 
pregnant  and  torpid  state,  bears  so  small  a  eggs,  or  rather  young  grubs  occupying  then, 
proportion  to  its  former,  or  creeping  state,  and  apparently  supported  by  tlie  fluid  they 
that    its  antennas,  legs,   and    proboscis    are  contain.     When  this  fluid  is  all  expended,  thf 

ly  discernible ;  whence  it  has  much  the  young  erubs  pierce  a  hole  through  the  backol 

T:ce  of  a  berry,  and  was  so  regarded  the  mother,  and  walk  off  one  by  one,  lesriPjT 
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their  exavisB  behind,    which  it  that  white,  yi(«v,  to  turn  round.)   Ji  cavity  of  the  internal 

membranoas  lubstance  foand  in  the  empty  ear,  resemblinsr  the  shell  of  a  snail,  in  which 

cells  of  the  stick-lac.   The  ku;  is  of  a  deep  red  Are  observed  the  modeolus  or  nucleus  extend- 

colonr.                                   #  in<^  from  its  basis  to  the  apex,  the  scala  tym* 

CCCCYGE'US,  (coccygeut^  from  xcxxt/^  ;  pani,  scala  vestibuli,  and  spiral  lamina. 

because  it  is  inserted  into  the  coccyx.)    A  C*o^  ulea  terre'stris.     See  Limax. 

muscle  of  the  os  coccyfis  situated  within  the  COCHLEA' KK,  (cochleare^  from  cochlea, 

pelvis.     It  arises,  tendinous  and  fle»hy,  from  a  cockle,  whose  *he\\  its  bowl  represents.)     A 

the  spinous  process  of  the  ischium,  and  covers  spoonful.      In   prescriptions  it  is  hometiincs 

the  inside  of  the  sacro-ischiaticliirament:  from  abbreviated  thus,  coch.     Cochleare  magnum, 

this  narrow  bej^inniof  it  gradually  increases  is  a  table  spoonful ;  cochleare  medium,  a  de- 

to  form  a  thin  iSeshy  belly,  interspersed  with  sert  or  pap  s()oonful ;  and  cochleare  minimum, 

tendinous  fibres.     It  is  inserted  into  the  extra-  a  tea  spoonful. 

mity  of  the  os  sacrum,  and  near  the  whole  COCHLBA'RIA.    Scurvy-grass.    A  ofenus 

length  of  the  OS  coccyi^i')  laterally.     Its  use  is  of  the  class   tetradynamia,    order  siliculusa. 

to  support  and  move  the  os  coccygis  forwards,  Silicle,  turgid,  rugged,  many-seeded ;  with  gib- 

and  to  tie  it  more  firmly  to  the  sacrum.  bous,  obtuse  valves.     Nine   species,  scattered 

CCyCCYGlS    OS,    (coccyjr,    from  ntxxv(y  over  different  parts  of  Europe ;  of  which  four 

the  cuckoo,  whose  bill  it  is  said  to  represent.)  are  common  to  the  marshes  or  muddy  shores 

Os  coccyx.     A  small  irregular-shapeci  bone  of  of  our  own  country.     These  are, 

the  pelvis,  attached  to  the  apex  of  the  sacrum,  1.  C.  officinalis:  lemon  scurvy-grass,  n.^ed 

that  sustains  the  rectum,  and  prevenls  therup-  largely  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  especially 

tare  of  the  perineum  in  parturition.  as  a  refrigerant  and  corrector  of  acrimonious 

COCETuM,  among  the  ancients,  a  drinka-  humouni  in  the  blood  ;  and  for  this  purpose 

ble  liquor  made  of  honey  and  poppies.  cultivated  in  the  gardens  near  the  metropolis. 

COCHIN,  a  country  of  India,  on  the  coast  Hoot-leaves,  heart-roundish,   petioled  ;   stem- 

ef  Malabar,  situated  to  the  northward  of  the  leaves  oblong,  somewhat  sinuate,  sessile ;  sili- 

Travancore.      The  inhabitants  are  idulaters,  cles  globular.  ^ 

and  it  is  said  tliat  the  women  take  as  many  2,   C.    anglicana.      English    scurvy-grass, 

husbands  as  they  please.     The  chief  trade  is  in  often  but  improperly  employed  for  the  former ; 

the  hands  of  the  Dutch.  with  root-leaves  ovate,  entire,  petioled  ;  stem 

CocH IN-CHINA,  a  country  of  Asia,  bounded  leaves  lanceolate,  toothed,  sessile  siliclcs  rett- 

on  the  nortli  by  Ton-quin,  on  the  east  by  the  culate  with  veins. 

Indian  aea,  part  of  which,  between  the  conti-  3.  C.  danica  ;  with  all  the  leaves  petioled, 

uent  and  the  island  of  Hai-nan,  is  called   the  deltoid  with  three  or  five  lobes  $  silicles  el  lip. 

Uttlf  of  Cochin-china;    on    the    south  it  is  tic,  reticulate  with  veins, 

bounded  by  Chiampa,  and  on  the  west  by  Laos  -1.  C.  armoracia.    Horse-radish.  Root-leaves 

and  Cambodia.    This  kingdom  contains  about  lanceolate,  creoate ;  stem-leaves  cut  and  entire, 

fifty  good  seaport  towns,  and  is  divided  into  A  plant  known  to  ever)'  one.    This  also  is  an 

six  provinces,  to  each  of  which  belongs  a  go-  article,  and  in  many  cases  a  valua)»le  one,  in 

ternor  and  a  seat  of  justice.     It  is  about  IdO  the  materia  medica;  for  the  medical  properti(*s 

leagues  in  length,  and  thirty-five  in  breadth,  of  which  however  seeUAPiiANUs  rusticanus, 

The  principal  productions  are  rice  of  several  its  officinal  name. 

sorts,  millet,  maixe,  pepper,  indigo,  saffron,  CO'CH LEAKY,  a.  (from  cochiea,  Lat.  a 

carthamus,  tea,  silk,  &c.     Among  the  trees  screw.)    Screw  form  ClirownX 

are  the  varnish-tree,  cotton,  mulberry,  eagle-  COCHLEATE  LEGCME.     In  botany,  a 

wood,  aloeSf  rose- wood,  and  cinnamon.     They  srrew-ithaped,  or  snail-shaped  legume  or  pod. 

have  mines  of  gold  and  iron,  and  quarries  of  Turned  like  a  screw,  or  the  shell  of  a  snail, 

different  kinds  of  marble.  Among  the  animals  As  in  niedicago. 

are  elephants,  tygers,  rhinoceroses,  stags,  ante-  CO'CHLE.VTED.  a.  (from  cochlea,  Lat.) 

lopes,  buffaloes,  &c.     The  birds  are  various  Of  a  screwed  or  turbinated  form  (/f'ooc/frari/). 

and  abundant,  and  on  the  sea-coast  are  found  C'Oi'K.  ».  (cocc,  Saxon.)     1.  The  male  to 

those  birds'  nests,  white  as  snow,  so  much  the  hen  (/>r^(/e/i).   2.  The  male  of  any  small 

sought  for  in  Asia  as  a  delicacy  at  the  tables  bird  (yhbuthnot"),    3.  The  weathercock,  that 

of  the  luxurious  and  rich.     The  sugar-cane  is  shows  tiie  direction  of  the  wind  by  turning 

eaten  as  fruit  in  Europe :  the  inhabitants  culti-  (^Shakspeare),    4.  The  spout  to  let  out  water 

vate  two  kinds,  and  the  commerce  is  immense :  at  will,  by  turning  the  top  (Pope),    «5.  The 

China  aJone  is  said  to  take,  one  year  with  ano-  notch  of  an  arrow.     6.  The  part  of  the  lock  of 

ther,  800,000  cjnintals.     Otlier  articles  of  com-  a  gun  that  strikes  with  the  flint  (Grew),    7.  A 

merce  are  odoriferous  woods,  ivory,  musk,  ho-  conqueror ;  a  leader  (Stci/t\  8.  Cock-crowing 

ney,  wax,  silk,  and  pepper.     The  manners  of  (Shakspeare),     9.  A  cockooat ;  a  small  boat 

the  inhabitants  are  simple ;  they  are  affable,  ishakspeare).       lU.   A   small  heap  of    hay 

mild,  laborious  and  hospitable:   their  chief  lAfortimer).  11.  Theformof ahat(./i(/'(/i>on). 

nourishment  consists  in  rice  and  fish.    They  12.  The  style  of  a  dial  (Cham.).     13.  The 

believe  in  the  transmif^ration  of  souls.  needle  of  a  balance.     14.   Cock  on  the  hoop. 

COCHINBAIa    See  Coccinblla.  Triumphant;  exulting  (Camden,  Hudibras). 

CocBiNKALr-iNSBCT.    See  Coccus.  CocK,  in  omitliology.     SecPiiASiANi's. 

CCCHLEA,  (cocA/ca,   X0x^■ff;   from   ««x*  To  Cock.  t^.  a.  (from  the  noun.)    I.  To  set 
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.i,   lo    small  or  an  even  number,  it  is  usual  to  sepa- 

v    .    iiv-c   ami     rate  cocks  of  dead  weiglits,  or  the  nearest  so, 

c    u>j  III  of    to  match  against  others,  (skiving"  or  taking  an 

w   ^ui»   t"or  a     ounce  in  woi'i'ht),  that  the  main  may  be  ex- 

4.^c   liay   in     tended  in  respect  to  the  number  of  battles,  and 

that  number  to  be  odd  ;  thereby  preventing,  if 

.. .  ro  liohl  nn  the     possible,  the  mains  from  being  left  undecided  ; 

...»  Ok-  use  fighting     which,   notwithstanding,  sometimes  happens 

unavoidalily    by    the     chance     of   a   drawn 
..     ock.)     A   riband     battle. 

'i'hdt  the  match   may  be  the  better  nnder- 
.  ».:ik»Ioi;y«     See  Psit-     stood    let  it  be  supposed  that  A  stands  engag- 
ed with  li  to  shew  twenty-one   cocks  on  each 
'  ,  ,   V    .  ^' •vfA-,  and  attep,  Sax.     side,  ten  guineas  a  brittle,  and  fifty  the  main  or 

^      ,  '   '      ,  .  v..».  ^upposed  to  rise  from  a  ,  odd  battle.    Of  these  fifteen  fall  into  the  main; 

and  the  remaining  six  are  thrown  into  byes, 

^.  i^c^icfc  iind  boat. ^  A  small     and  fight  for  two  guineas  a  battle.     It  is  in 

(    *     '  i  \!iii»  i^StiilinifJieet).  such  case  a  custcmi  to  fight  a  part  of  the  byes, 

V       '    \  .  V     ♦  .i    J.   l»n>th  made  by  boiling     both  he'urc  and  afier  such  part  of  the  main  as 

<  ^'  '  \  is  fouiilit  on  each  day,  whether  it  is  finished 

y      X  v.^t'KU,    in   entomology.     See     in  one  day,  or  is  a  long  main  of  man?  days, 

'  '  '        ^  duration.-  'I'he   inatcli   being:  concluded,  we 

^'     v  V*  wv'^'  lN(i.  5.  The  time  at  which     find  A    has  won   nine  main  battles  and  two 

^,*    _  .  .  i\4!  ly  iiu»rning  (Mark-).  byes  ;  B  six  njuin  battles  and  four  byes  ;  when 

<*^  *"'    ,^.^  KKU.   v.  <i.  (I'oijtirli/ier^  Fr.)    To     tlie  winning  and    losing  will  stancf  precisely 

\.  iojkI'u' *.  ii»  indulge  (/>6»(' At).  thus:  A    havinsr  three   battles  a-heau  in  the 

''       ,.N..  H.  v'^.  ^tvom  cocA'.)   One  who  follows     main,  is  a  winner  of  fifteen  guineas  upon  the 

,,  vs  v>J  ♦•■*^*^^  liiihling.  siuijle  battles  ;  and  winning  the  main  also,  be 


»?•* 


V  ,-,  x^K,  .A  river  »)t'  Kngland,  which  runs  in-  wins  tlie  twenty-five  guineas  upon  that  event ; 

^    „   I  s  J  uont  at  C'ockermouth.  making  himself  the  creditor  for  forty  guineas: 

^  v^  t\KlU''.l*»  a  vt>ung  c*,»ck.  but  in  the  byes,  li  having   the  advantage  of 

^v\  K  blU  ^tOl  'l^ll,  a   populous    borough  four  battles  to  Iwu  won  by  A,   affords  him  a 

^   11  'nl.uul,  witli  a   market  on   Mondays,  drawback  of  two  guineas ;  and  B  is  tlie  loser 

t     1.4     li.ii"*  about  lliXHK     It  has  manufactures  ot  thirty-eiglil  ginneas  battle  money  upon  the 

o;  >  ».4:'vH»u^»  wtMsttil  stockings,  and  hats,  and  wiude  match  :  it  being  remembered,  the  byes 

^  i\vv»  uuMnhcr>   to  parliauicnt.     Lat.   54.  were  fought  for  only  two  guineas  a  battle ;  or. 


W  !''« 


^J  \    I  i'Oi;.  %l   -»'»  \\\  in  oiiitT  It  rujs,  a   guinea  each  cock.     And  it 

VV^A  Ki'Vr.    s.    \    seal   btloni^iujj    to    the  will  a ls*>  he  necessary  for   young  adventurers 

U..»^  s    t  UNttMuhouse  :     likewivo    a     scn>ll    of  tn  re.uenibor,  that  a  match  made  for  ten   gni- 

j>a:.  Nou  nt,  sc.iK'd  .uul  iiehveml  hy  the  olhcers  neas  a   battle,  is  tantamount   to  five  guineas 

oi  iho  cu>toinhor.se  ttMucrchants,  as  a  warrant  each  cock;  and  that  fifty  ciiineas,  the  odd  of 

UK. I  ihch  uu Mch.uhiire  is  eu!o;o-l.  tl:e  main,  is  always    uiuierslood   a   deposit  (if 

1  \K  K  I'K'll  I'iMi.      A    cr-vicl    and    oust  reiiuirxd   I -tore  tii:h:ing)    of  five-and-twenty 

knaiKoi.il  >poi!,  couNisti'-.o  :u  tr.ikini; nu  k*  cf  i:U'.nca>  a  si   e. 

,     iiluul.n  kuuKan  \  hccoclled  g  \!j'C-CvHk>,  C  ovks  otmi-i  till  UiT'-ize,  and  adequate  powers, 

ii  Ju  iv»s;clhv'i  u>Ually  till  tie  one  va  too  o'jicr  arv*  aluays  considered   the  sharpest   and   bt^ 

i>  iv  lad.      It   is  a  so  a  low  spv»rt.   in   coum^  ti^hiers:  in   confirmation   of  which   opinion, 

v^  V  ;'cc  of  liu'  i:  jv.it   niunber   of  su'vuvl  n,\te  ci-tvin  h\s  established  the  match  weights  troin 

p^ov'os  \:  a:  i..ii>t  iKccNsaTilv  l\*  c  :'j»!ovcvi  on  thrtt.*  }vr,nds  six  ounces  to  four  pounds  eight; 

Vv  c  \H  I  a>!o.\  as  huxvci*,  :tHsk  r^,  s*  lu  r>T  >  and  roT^e  :o  bt»  shewn  and  nrei<rhed  in  the  main  nn- 

a^NNi.mts:  :ind  u  !u  \   tiiC  sjv:t   i>   Cv  !i  irc'.eJ  d^r  :h«»  former,  or  above  the    latter,  unless  an 

iu  h>xh  stylo.  It  .s  aI>o.  ar.d  on   t;M<   \or\    ..c-  e\:;!^^;on  to  either  a  lower  or  a  higher  weight 

\v»U'>t,  A  sp»it  A<  o\*.w.>  \o  as  it    1^    low    ar.tl  s!.  ^  :1a  be   mutuillv    a^f^ied   to.     Sometimes 

u.*;'vM>al.      A  i>VK  ni'c!.  c\  :  n;n-n.  .>i\»  ».v:Tu;u  v' "-»  vtry  sel  ioci)  a  short  match,  of  a  different 

luuoSor  ot  vvv  kv  i  :^  ^V»  t,.r\%  .iT  i  oM   i\>o   oiv-  k  '..  i.  t-*kr>  i  f  iCe.  and    is   lern»ed    a   shag-bug 

po'»u:*  suiv'i  /rd  'ovfr*:.  or  ir?!orc  :  fv  r    ^  *  e-VK-  r  i:c h,  or  hirie  :  itrhich  is  no  more  (the  bar- 

^'  I,  o  >c  >  vie*  Ai:a.s>«  :^ve  ct"  tT.      1  t.r»  u    •:>   ,r  t;e  r  o'w  Ka^  n^  l><^n  previously  ag^reed  on) 

v'tv^k*    ti,\  '.":;    b<vn   s^r'M  :\  or    uo\:»c>iv:i  tl:an  t..rr.  r.^  l- e  c«cvk  out  at  tlie   bajf  s  inoutU 

o..\  h  Mxle*  ivw  r;>'^^  U  ,v  .t  t  •>   \i;  ;   c-.r  v»r  J.:*  in  t  t  pir,  to  nv?f?  hts  opp»>nent,  without  ever 

au- \N««v  ^;  r\l  ;  A;."  a:    those  >» :.  ;'     a-y  «•::.  or  r;^:".^    b- >en    brv^^jcht    to    the    scale,    or    the 

K»Oi  1  >»t  ^' >.    or    u       ,.j   uu   vx-    .-e"    of    0  i  li  »» liili:  V :"  iis  a  ivcrsarv  ascerrained. 

..^livr.  a.-\-  V...:  t»  'x.      ;  ,  x:    ;  .;r  •  %..    o-i    r   .    :•  I::    r%f:r'    -^    the    Cvvks.    aud    making    the 

K>v  .x^:  )-^  *.x    :•..•.  ^!     . !  ^v\    ;x.    :  s  v^   »»•   cS  n  •oS--^  ...  jr  ;<  an   laT-iriAble   rule   to  begin 

x<  »     o:  i\^    x*  *\  :     .i    '  -•  V    i:.r  of   v.uh   c;;.or,  n  :..  :  ,^  b;:r::e-«4  roir,  who  are  to  fight   first, 

A  Ki  A  %*  ;    r   r,v     '.o  I    •    :  \v>:  \>  h  \  S  jLre   c^  i:.;  s<^  :o  wv^tiri*  acv-or.i  nj*  to  th»-ir  weiirhl 

v^  *  w    \  1.-    ^  -:  r  r  a  ir  -^   -^  s     o.  a:  i  ^  ^»o   x^  v.-^i^-*:  f-ach  sa.-re^ssive  pair  Krin^"  heavier 

;^rf  :>   I  .o     -V.    ;.     N  o<    .1    c -^  !   a?  :b<  !.rcj<r.  so  ilot  l^.e  h<^vWsi   pair  of 

^  ^:  » -i  vvrx,    ,:u-  f  s  <?  a   \x'  y  \x>v5  niv   crti;   iajt.     Various    sums  being 


COCK-FIGHTING. 

betted  upon  a  nmtcb  or  main  lOon  after  it  is  iieats  dariiu:  long  fighting,  or  when  ordered  ht 

made,  it  mav  not  be  inapplicable  to  obierre,  their  tnpenori  ana  spectatom  so  to  do«    Di<« 

tiiat  those  wno  lav  the  ouds  in  any  proportion*  rectly  over  tlie  centre  it  suspended  from  the 

as  five  to  four,  six  to  four,  two  to  one,  (or  dome,  by  a  chain,  a  very  large  circular  branch, 

whatever  other  odds  may  be  agreed  upon)  containing  a  great  number  of  candles,  afTord- 

either  in  regard  to  the  mam  or  a  single  battle,  ing  a  profusion  of  light ;  for  nearly  all  the 

is  always  entitled  to  the  priTilefi^e  of  choosing  matches  fought  here  are  very  unnaturally  de* 

his  side,  although  it  may  not  be  mentioned ;  cided  by  night,  the  company  going  to  pit  at 

and  this  right  be  is  possessed  of  in  conse-  six  o'clock  in    the   evening.     Whence    the 

qaence  of  onering  the  odds.  word  cockpit  in  a  ship,  or  lowermost  deck 

The  place  appropriated  to  cock-fighting  is  only  lighted  by  candles. 

called  COCKPIT ;  it  is  usually  of  an  oblonr  or  At  the  hour  previoasly  agreed  on,  the  bags 

circular  form,  surrounded  with  seats,  to  which  containing  the  cocks  are  Drought  into  the  j)it  by 

the  spectators  pay  for  admission ;  and  in  great  the  feedem,  or  whomsoever  may  be  appointed ; 

mains,  or  subscription  matches,  the  feeders  they  are  there  received  by  persons  called  the 

generally  agree  with  the  masters  of  the  match  setters>to,  whose  onalifications  depend  npon  a 

to  receive  the  whole  of  this  door-money,  which  quick  eye,  a  light  nand,  and  a^ile  heel ;  with- 

on  other  occasions  is  equally  divided  between  out  the  whole  of  which,  celebrity  can  never  bo 

them,  as  their  compensation  for  the  fortnight  acquired  in  their  way.      The   cocks   being 

or  three  weeks  they  are  engaged  in  feeding  taken  from  the  bags,  are  most  scrupulously 

the  cocks,  compared  in  feather  and  marks  with  the  on- 

The  cockpit  rojral  is  considered  a  sufficient  ginal  description  entered  in  the  match-bill  on 

sanction  for  the  diversion  of  cock-fizhting  in  the  day  of  weighing;  and  if  there  should  prove 

every  part  of  the  kingdom.    This  is  situate  the  most  trifling  deviation,  a  mistake  wilful  or 

on  the  south  side  of  St.  James's  Park,  from  accidental  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place,  and 

which  it  has  its  entrance,  and  was  erected  in  no  progress  whatever  is  made  in  fighting,  till 

the  reign  of  Charles  tlie  Second,  who,  having  the  mistake  be  completely  rectified.      This 

been  himself  food  of  the  sport,  is  said  to  have  ceremony  adjusted,  tne  feeders  retire  from  the 

frequently  honoured    it  with   his   presence,  centre  of  the  pit,   and  become  mere  specta- 

when  matches  were  made  and  fought  amongst  tors ;  the  setters-to  being  left  in  sole  possession 

his  nobles.     It  is  the  only  place  where  long  with  the  cocks  in  hand.    In  this  state  they  are 

mains  and   great   subscription   matches  are  shewn  to  each  other  beak  to  beak ;  and  if  they 

fought  in  the  metropolis ;  some  of  which  are  show  fight,  they  are,  for  form's  sake  in  the  first 

for  considerable  sums  between  opulent  indivi-  battle  only,  given  into  the  hands  of  the  mi^ 

duals,  who  procure  their  cocks  from  difierent  kers  (called  masters)  of  the  match,  who  are 

parts  of  the  country  ;  and  others,  particularly  situate  in  the  lowest  circular  seat  opposite  to 

the  subscription  matches,  b^  many  members  each  othf  r,  and  they  giving  the  cocks  a  set-to 

00  each  side,  who  breed  thetr  cocks  in  distant  toss  upon  the  mat,  the  battle  begins  amidst 

counties,  but  fight  them  only  in  town  $  of  clamours  indescribable, 

which  description  various  matches  are  annu-  Bettings  instantly  take  place  of  every  kind, 

ally  fought  during  all  the  spring  months,  when  as  well  upon  the  battle  fighting,  as  npon  the 

cocks  are  in  the  finest   feather  and  highest  main  (meaning  the  odd  battle)  of  the  first 

perfection.  three,  the  first  dve^  &c.     Bets  made  npon  the 

This  cockpit  is  circular,   and  completely  long  main,  imply  the  winner  of  the  match  at 

surrounded  with  seats  six  tiers  deep ;  exclusive  its  termfnation,  as  distinguished  from  betting 

of  a  rail,  with  standing  room  aU  round  the  upon  the  main  of  three,  of  five,  or  of  seven 

summit  of  the  uppermost  seat ;  forming,  in  battles,  which  are  very  frequently  made, 

the  whole,  a  perfect  amphitheatre.     The  in-  There  are  certain  rules  and  customs  to  be 

nerniost  circle  upon  which  the  cocks  fight  is  observed  in  fighting ;   the  most  material  of 

a  raised  mound- of  earth,   surrounded  with  which  it  is  necessary  to  explain.    When  once 

boarding,  about  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  cocks  are  pitted,  neither  of  the  setters-to 

should,  according  to  the  technical  term  of  the  have  the  privilege  to  touch  or  handle  his  cock, 

sport,  be  covered  with  a  fine  green  turf  on  this  so  long  as  tlicy  continue  to  fight,  unless  their 

occasion  denominated  sod ;  in  conformity  with  weapons  hani^  in  the  mat,  they  are  entangled 

the  general  acceptation  of  the  word  in  the  with  each  other,  are  ffot  too  close  to  the  edge 

sporting  world,   which  by  the  sod  implies  of  the  pit,  or  have  left  off  fighting  while  the 

cocking,  and  by  the  turf  racing.    In  all  mains  umpire  or  law-teller  can  count  forty ;  in  either 

or  matches  fought  in  the  country  parts  of  the  of  tnese  cases,  each  setter-to  instantly  handles 

kingdom,  cocks  invariably  fight  literally  upon  his  cock,  bringing  them  beak  to  beak  in  the 

sod ;  but  as  this  is  an  article  difficult  to  be  ob-  middle  of  the  pit:  if  one  cock  have  refused 

tained  in  the  metropolis,  and  which  mpreover  to  fight  while  tne  telling  forty  took  place,  his 

would  bcinconvenient  and  inapplicable  during  adversary  who  made    the    fast    fight,   with 

hard  frosty  weather,  when  many  matches  are  either  heel  or  beak,  is  said  to  have  the  first  law 

fought,  matting  npon  the  surface  of  the  mound  in  his  favour.     When  brought  beak  to  beak, 

is  substituted  in  its  stead.  and  set  on  their  legs,  if  the  cock  who  did  not 

On  each  side  this  mound,  and  exactly  op-  fight  while  the  forty  was  tellinr  continues  to 

posite  to  each  other,  are  placed  two  small  decline  fighting,  the  setter-to  of  his  adversary 

seats  for  the  setters-to ;  who  retire  to  those  (or  umpire,  if  there  be  one)  proceeds  to  tell 
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ten ;  which  heinr  done,  they  are  again  handed,  calling-  the  neighing  of  a  horse  laughing,  and 
and  brought  bealc  to  beak;  if  the  same  cock  told  that  it  was  called  neighing,  next  uiornini^ 
continue  still  unwilling  or  unable  to  fight,  on  hearing  the  cock  crow,  to  show  that  in- 
the  ceremony  of  telling  ten,  and  bringing  stniction  was  not  thrown  away  upon  hini,  ex- 
beak  to  beak,  at  the  conclusion  of  every  ten,  claimed  to  his  former  instructor,  **  lluw  that 
takes  place,  till  it  has  been  repeated  ten  cock  neighs!"  whence  the  citizens  of  Londou 
different  times,  when  the  cock  so  refusing  to  have  ever  since  been  called  cock-neighs,  ur 
fight  has  lost  his  battle.  But  should  he  fight  cockneys. ^  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  this 
during  the  enforcement  of  any  part  of  the  law,  term,  we  at  least  learn  from  the  following 
even  in  telling  the  last  ten,  what  has  been  told  verses,  attributed  to  Hugh  Ragot,  earl  of  \or- 
is  of  no  effect,  and  the  first  ten  must  be  begun  folk,  that  it  was  in  use  in  the  time  of  king 
again,  whenever  a  fight  is  renewed.    Instances  Henry  II. 

.ometinies  happen,  when  the  cock  who  has        ^^^  ,  ;„        ^^^^^  ^^  Bu„^y, 
the  long  law  in  his  favour  retreaU  from  the        p^,t  by  the  rircr  Wavcney. 
cockseeminglybeaten,  andmhis  turn  has  the        j  ,^,,„,^j  „„t^^^  ^^  j^^  ^.      ^f  cockoev. 
law  going  on  against  him ;  so  that  the  cock  ^'       ^^    j^-         *  London  ^ 

who  fights  last  has  the  law  in  his  favour,  till  v  •    •  S  'J 

one  side  or  other  is  counted  out.  The  king  of  the  cockney  occurs  among  the 

If,  during  a  battle  (either  by  long  fighting  ree^ulations  for  the  sports  and  shows  formerly 

or  a  cut-down  blow),  any  person  oHers  to  bet  held  in  the  Middle  Tennple,  on  Childermas  diiv, 

ten  pounds  to  a  crown,  or  throws  his  hat,  glove,  where  he   had   his  officers,  a  marshal,  ron- 

or  handkerchief,  into  the  pit,  which  is  the  stable,  butler,  &c.     See  Dugdale^s  Oiigines 

same  thing,  and  so  understood,  though  not  a  Juridiciales,  p.  247. 

word  is  spoken,  the  teller  immediately  begins        CO'CKPIT.  s.  (cock  and/>t7.)  1.  The  area 

to  tell  forty  in  a  deliberate  manner,  which  be-  where  cocks  fight.     See    the  article  Cock- 

ing  done,  he  proclaims,  '^  Ten  pounds  to  a  fighting.  (Howel).  2.  A  place  on  the  lower 

crown  is  betted  ;  will  any  body  take  it?  will  deck  of  a  man  of  war. 

any  body  take  it  ?'*  No  reply  being  made,  the        COCK-KOACH,    in    entomology.      See 

battle  is  won  by  the  cock  upon  whom  the  odds  Blatta. 

were  offered.     On  the  contrary,  should  the        Cock's-comb,  in  botany,    SeeCfiLOSiAand 

bet  be  accepted  in  words,  or  a  handkerchief,  Pedicularis. 

hat,  or  glove,  be  thrown  into  the  pit,  during        Cock's- comb     (Yellow).      See     Rinan- 

the  time  of  so  telling  the  forty,  it  is  an  accept-  thus. 

ance  of  the  ten  pounds  to  a  crown  offered,  and        Cock's-foot-orass.    See  Dacttlis. 
the  cocks  are  instantly  handed  beak  to  beak  in        Cock's-head,  in  botany.     See  Hedtsa- 

consequence.    If  a  cock,  having  the  law  in  his  rum. 

favour,  dies  before  the  long  law  is  told  out,  his        CCCKSHUT.  t.  Tlie  close  of  the  eveoinr. 
adversary  wins  the  battle,  although  he  did  not        CCCKSPUR.  «.  Virginian  hawthoro.   X 

fight  within  the  law;  for  there  cannot  be  a  species  of  medlar  (•'Y7i7/er). 
greater  criterion  of  victory  than  having  killed        CO'CKSUKE.  ad.    Confidently   certain; 

his  opponent.  without  fear  or  diffidence  (Shakspeart), 

Cl/CKHORSE.  a,  (cock  and  horse,)  On        CO'CKSWAIN.  *.  (cojjjrjaine.  Sax.)  The 

horseback  ;  triumphant ;  exulting  {Prior).  officer  that  has  the  command  of  the  cockboat. 

CO'CKLE.  *.  (coccel,  Saxon.)  A  weed  that        CO'CKWEED.  *.  A  plant ;  pepperworu 
grows  in  corn  ;  a  species  of  poppy  (Donne).  COCOA-NUT.  In  botany.    See  Cocos. 

CocKLB.     In  helmiiithology.     See  Car-        Cocoa-plumb.    See  Chrysobalanl's. 
DiUM.  COCOXATO,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  in  luly. 

Cockle.     In  oryctology,    the  provincial  famous  for  being  the  birth-place  of  Colmubiu. 

name  for  schorl.    See  Scorlus.  Lat.  45.  5  N.    Lon.  8.  9  E. 

CocKLE-sTAiRS.*.  Winding  or  spiral  stairs.        COCOON.     See  Silk. 

J\»  Cockle,  v.  a.  To  contract  into  wrinkles,         COCOS.     In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  cUs^ 

like  the  shell  of  a  cockle  (Gaif).  mouoecia,  order  hcxandria.    Calyx  lhree-p.«rt- 


cocK^  (L' Efttrttiifii),  shaped.     This  tree  rises  to  the  heifi:litof  sixty 

CO'CKM  ATI  II.  «.  (*ocUfii(^ht  for  a  prize.  feet,  and  is  slenderer  in  the  middle  than  t*^ 

COM'KNKY.  «.    A  very  ancient  nickname  wards   the   top   or   bottom.      The   leave*  *.^ 

for  a  cilljeii  of  l^^mdoii.    Itay  ^ays,  an  inter-  branches  are  often  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  Ion*:. 

pretuli«»n  of  il  In,  A  youiii(  piT>on  coaxed  or  and   twenty-eight  in  nombef,  winged,  of  s 

i'o«|ueied,  iiuide  a  wanton,  or  ne^tle•co^•lx,  deli-  yellow  colour,  straight  and  tapering.    Tti' 

cutely  hied  uud  brought  up,  ho  um  when  arrived  pinna?  are  green,  often  three  feet  long  next  t<'f 

at  man's  enl.ili«  to  be  unanlc  to  bear  the  Ira^t  trunk,  hut  diminishing  in  len^erth  towards  t^ir 

linrdkhip.     Another,  A  peiHon  ignorant  of  the  extremity  of  the  brandies,  which  are  fAstri^ni 

ternia  of  ihr  country   tectuunny,   Hurh   ns  a  at  top   by   brown    filamentous   threads   thit 

vouhg  citiirii,  who  having  been  ridicnled  for  grow  out  of  them,  of  theiizeofordinar)*  patk* 
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thread,  and  are  loterwoTen  like  a  web.    fte  hv*  arbormm^  the  trunks  of  trees;  tbe  barl 

nats  hang^  at  the  sammit  pf  the  trunk  in  clusters  whereof,  bein?  stripped  ofl^  served  the  ancients 

of  a  dozen  each.    The  incrasted  white-meat  to  write  their  books  on. 

of  the  nat  is  formed  of  the  interior  fluid,  which  The  code  is  comprised  In  tweWe  books,  and 

is  continuallr  coneietini^  as  it  ascends  from  makes  the  second  part  of  the  civil  or  Roman 

the  root.    The  interior  fluid,  or  milk,  as  it  is  law. 

called,  is  often  upwards  of  a  pint.  The  leaves  There  were  several  other  codes  before  the 
are  wrong'ht  into  brooms,  mats,  sacks,  ham-  time  of  Justinian ;  all  of  them  collections  or 
mocks,  and  other  utensils.  In  its  orij^inal  cli-  abridjrments  of  the  Roman  laws.  Gregorius 
mate  this  tree  was  probably  an  Asiatic  plant ;  and  Hermogenes,  two  lawyers,  made  each  a 
bat  it  is  now  found  In  almost  all  the  warm  collection  of  this  kind,  called  from  their 
parts  of  America.  It  may  be  propagated  in  names,  the  Gregorian  code,  and  Hermogenean 
our  own  country  from  the  ripe  nut,  which  code.  The  former  included  the  constitutions 
should  be  kept  in  large  pots  of  sand  during  the  of  the  emperors  from  Adrian,  oc,  as  some  say, 
voyage;  and  if  it  should  shoot  in  the  course  of  of  An  gustos,  to  Dioclesian  and  Maximian. 
the  passage  it  will  be  so  much  time  g-ained.  The  latter  was  compiled  in  the  age  of  the 
Bat  the  nuts  brought  to  England  for  sale  will  Constantines,  and  comprised  all  the  imperial 
seldom  answer  for  the  purpose  of  propagation,  constitutions  of  Dioclesian  and  Maximian,  be- 
as  they  are  almost  always  plockeo  before  they  sides  those  of  Claudius*  Aurelian,  Probns, 
are  ripe,  that  they  may  the  more  safely  endure  Cains,  and  Caginus,  to  the  year  906  or  318. 
the  voyage.  We  have  nothing  remaining  of  them  but  a  few 

2.  C.  butyracea.  Palro-oil-tree.  A  native  fragments ;  the  compilations  themselves  falling 
also  of  South  America ;  unarmed ;  fronds  pin-  to  the  ground,  for  want  of  authority  to  put 
Date;  leaflets  simple.  It  is  from  this  species  them  in  execution.  The  emperor  Justinian, 
that  we  obtain  tne  palm-oil  of  the  dispensa-  finding  the  authority  of  the  Roman  law  ex* 
tones :  for  a  farther  account  of  whicn,  see  ceedingly  weakened  in  the  west,  upon  the  de- 
Palm-oil.  cline  of  the  empire,  made  a  general  collection 

3.  C.  Guineensis.  Prickly-pole.  A  native  of  of  the  whole  Roman  jurisprudence.  The  man- 
Carthagena:  the  entire  tree  covered  with  sttbu*  agement  hereof  he  committed  to  his  chan- 
late  spines ;  fronds  distant,  root  creeping.  cellor  Trebonianus ;  who  chose  out  the  most 

4.  C.  acttleata.  Macow-tree.  A  native  of  excellent  constitutions  of  the  emperors,  from 
the  Caribees;  sharp,  prickly;  trunk  fusiform;  Adrian  to  his  own  time;  and  published  his 
fronds  pinnate ;  stipes  and  spathes  spinous.  work  in  529,  under  the  title  of  the  New 

5.  C.  nypa.  An  East  Indian  tree :  unarmed;  Code. 

fronds  pinnate;    spadix  of  the  male  flowers  But  because  Justinian  had  made  several  new 

round,  of  the  females  roundish;  drupe  grooved,  decisions,  which  made  some  alteration  in  the 

COCTILE.  a.  (eocHiii^  Latin.)    Made  by  ancient  jurisprudence,  he  retrenched  some  of 

baking.  the  constitutions  inserted  by  Trebonianus,  and 

CCVCTION.  #.  (eoctio,  Latin.)   The  act  of  added  his  own  in  their  place :  on  which  ac- 

boiling  (JlrbvthnoO.  count  he  published  a  new  edition  of  the  code 

COCYTU8,  a  river  of  Bpirus,  derived  from  in  634,  and  abrogated  the  former.    See  Citil 

iiMvt»v,  to  weep  and  to  lament.    Its  etymology,  law. 

the  unwholesomeness  of  its  water,  and  above  There  have  been  various  other  later  code% 

all,  its  vicinity  to  the  Acheron,  have  made  the  particularly  of  the  ancient  Gothic,  and  since 

poets  call  it  one  of  the  rivers  of  hell  {Virg,^.  of  the  French  kings;  as  the  Code  of  Prcderic» 

COD,  in  ichthyology.    See  Gadvs.  the  Code  Michault,  Code  Louis,  Code  Neron, 

Cod.  #•  (coVbe,  Saxon.)    Any  case  or  husk  Code  Henry,  Code  Marchand,  Code  des  Eaux* 

in  which  seeds  are  lodged  (Mortimer).  Code  Noire,  &c. 

To  Cod.  v.  a,  (from  the  noun.)  To  enclose  Co db  (Military^  rules  and  regulations  for 

in  a  cod  (^Mortimer).  tlie  good  order  and  discipline  of  an  army.    Of 

CoD-riSHBRT.     See  Fibhsrv.  this  description  are  the  articles  of  war. 

CODA,  in  music,  a  small  number  of  bars,  CODEX,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  punish- 

or  measures,  at  the  end  of  a  canon,  or  fugue,  roent  by  means  of  a  clog,  or  block  of  wood,  to 

which  repeated  several  times  serve  to  end  the  which  slaves,  who  had  offended,  were  tied  fast, 

piece.  and  obliged  to  drag  it  along  with  th<*m ;  and 

COPAGA-PALA,  in  medicine.    See  C<^  sometimes  they  sat  on  it  closely  bound. 

RBSBi  coRTBX.  CODIA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 

CO'DDERS.  #.  (from  eod,)  Ghitlierers  of  octandria,  order  digy nia.    Calyx  four-leaved ; 

peas.  eorol    four-petalled;   common  receptacle  in- 

CODDAM-PULLI.    See  Cambooia.  volucred,  involucre  four-leaved.    One  species 

CODDY-MODDT,  in  ornithology,  a  species  only ;  a  native  of  New  Caledonia, 

of  gull:  the  lams  hyhemns  of  Gmelin.  CODICIL,  a  schedule,  or  supplement  to  a 

CODE,  Conxx,  a  collection  of  the  laivs  and  will,  or  other  writing.  It  is  used  as  an  addition 

constitutions  of  the  Roman  emperors;  made  to  a  testament,when  anything  is  omitted  which 

by  order  of  Justinian.  the  testator  would  add,  explain,  alter,  or  re- 

The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  eode»^  a  tract;  and  is  of  the  same  nature  as  a  testament, 

paper  book ;  so  called  d  c^iMcibm*^  or  eortUd"  except  that  it  is  without  an  heir,  or  executor, 
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So  that  a  codicil  is  a  less  solemn  will,  of  one  made  a  resolution,  that  no  man  after  Codrus 

that  dies  either  testate  or  intestate,  witliout  the  should  rei^nin  Athens  under  the  name  of  kin::, 

appointment  of  an  heir;  testate,  when  he  tliat  and  there^re  the  government  was  put  into  the 

hath  made  his  codicil  hath  either   hefore  or  hands  of  perpetual  archons. 

afterwards  made  his  testament,  on  which  that  C(£CUM,  in  anatomy,  the  first  ])ort>on  of 

codicil  depends,  or  to  which  it  refers :  intestate,  the  large  intestine,  in  which  the  small  intrsiine 

when  one  leaves  behind   him   only  a  codicil  ends.     As  its  dimensions  exceed  those  of  the 

without  a  testament,  wherein  he  gives  legacies  rest  of  the  canal,  it  is  also  known  by  the  name 

only  to  be  paid  by  the  heir  at  law,  and  not  by  of  caput  coli.     See  Intestines. 

any  heir  instituted  by  will  or  testament.     A  COE'FFICACY.*.  (co«andr^cociff,Lat.) 

codicil,  as  well  as  a  will,  may  be  either  written  The  power  of  several  things  acting  together  to 

or  nuncupative.    Some  authors  call  a  testament  produce  an  effect  (Brown), 

a  great  will ;  and  a  codicil  a  little  one.     But  COEFFl'CIENCY.   *.   (con  and    ejfirio, 

there  is  this  further  difference  between  a  codicil  Latin.)  Co-operation  ;  the  state  of  acting  to^t- 

and  a  testament,  that  a  codicil  cannot  contain  ther  to  sonic  single  end  (Glanville). 

the  institution  of  an  heir;  and  that  in  a  codicil,  COBFFI'CIEXT.    *.   (con  and   efficient, 

a  man  is  not  obli|^ed  to  observe  strictly  all  the  Latin.)    That  wiiich  unites  its  action  with  the 

formalities  prescribed  by  law  for  solemn  testa<  action  of  another. 

ments.  Coefficients,  in  algebra,  such  numbers, 

CODI'LLE.  s.  (codillCi  French.)    A  term  or  known  quantities,  as  are  put  before  letters  or 

at  ombre.  quantities,  whether  known,  or  unknown,  and 

To  CO'DLE.  V.  a,  (coctulo,  Latin.)    To  into  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  multiplied, 

parboil.  Thus,  in  3j%   2%,  4^®,  hax^ ;  3,  2A,  4,  and 

CO'DLING.  *.  (from  to  codle.)    An  apple  8  a,  are  the  efhcients  of  x  y,  5^*,  and  x".     If  a 

generally  codled  (King).    See  Pvrus.  quantity  have  no  number  or  letter  prefixed,  it 

Codlings  and   Cream,  in   botany.      See  is  to  be  understood  that  one  is  the  co-efBrient. 

Epilobium.  There  are  certain  relations  between  the  root* 

CODON,  in  antiquity,  a  little  brass  bell;  of  equations  and  the  co-efhcients  of  their  terui>, 

often  fastened  to  the  bridles  and  trappings  of  for  which  see  Equations. 

horses.  Coefficients  of  the  same  order,  are  snch 

CoDON,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  de-  as  are  prefixed  to  the  same  unknown  quantitits 

candria,  order  monogynia.    Calyx  ten-parted ;  in  diflVrent  equations. 

corol  campanulate,  ten  cleft;  capsule  many-  Coefficients  (Opposite),  such  as  are  taken 

seeded.      One  species   only  ;    an   herbaceous  each  from  a  ditforent  equation,  and  from  a  liif- 

plant  rising  about  two  feet  high,  indigenous  to  ferent  order  of  coefficients. 

the  Cape.  CtELKSTI  AL  OBSERVATIONS,  arc  ob- 

CODRINGTON  (Christopher),  a  liberal  servations  of  the  phenomena  of  the  heauMily 
cncouriiger  of  learning  and  religion.  He  was  bodies,  made  with  a  proper  apparatus  of  as- 
born  at  Barbadoes,  in  1668;  and  brought  up  tronomical  instruments,  in  order  to  determine 
first  at  Christ  church,  Oxford,  but  afterwards  their  places,  motions,  phases,  &c.  The  inntru- 
obtained  a  fellowship  at  All  Souls.  On  leav-  ments  chiefly  used  in  coelestial  observations 
ing  the  university,  he  entered  into  the  army,  are  the  astronomical  gnomon,  quadrant,  micro- 
but  without  resijjning  the  fellowsliip;  and  meter,  and  telescope, 
having  distinguished  himself  bravely  in  the  Ccelestial  globe.  See  Olobes. 
West  indies,  he  was  made  captain-general  of  CGi^LESTlNE.  See  Sulfat  of  stron- 
the  Leeward  islands.  He  died  at  Barbadoes  in  tian. 

1701  ;  and  in  1716  his  remains  were  brought  CGELIAC  ARTERY,  (ecr/mcM*,  belontr»Dc 

to  England,  and  deposited  in  the  chapel  of  All  to  the  belly  ;  from  xoi^ia.  the  belly.)     Arterii 

Souls,  to  which  college  he  had  bequeathed  his  cceliaca.     The  first  branch  given  oil  from  the 

books,  worth  60001.  and  10,0001.  besides.    His  aorta  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.     It  sen<U 

estates  in  the  West  Indies  he  left  to  the  society  branches   to   the  diaphragm,   stomach,  liver, 

for  propagating  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts.  He  pylorus,  duodenum,  omentum,  and  spleen, 

wrote  four  poems  in  the  Musae  Anglicanse.  Cceliac  passion.     A  species  of  diarrhira. 

CODRCS.     The  most   celebrated   of  this  See  Diarrhiea. 

name  is  the  17th,  and  last  king^jf  Athens,  son  CCELIL'S  MONS,  one  of  the  seven  moan- 

of  Melanthus.    When  the  Heraclidae  made  war  tains  or  hills  of  the  city  of  Rome,  which  o\re^ 

against  Athens,  the  oracle  said,  that  the  victory  its  name  to  Ccplius  or  Ca?les,  a  famous  Tu^an 

would  be  granted  to  that  nation  whose  king  general,  who  pitched  his  tents  there  wlien  he 

was  killed  in  battle.      The   Heraclidse  upon  came  to  the  assistance  of  Romulus  against  the 

this  gave  strict  orders  to  spare  the  life  of  Codrus;  Sabines.       , 

but  the  patriotic  king  disguised  himself,  and  CGilLOSTOMIA,  (KeiXoffT*/uim,  from  «:*)-;, 

attacked  one  of  the  enemy,  by  whom  he  was  hollow,  and  vtoj/iu^  the  mouth.^     Sepulchral 

killed.     The  Athenians  obtained  the  victory,  voice.     A  defect  in  speaking,  when  tlie  voiof 

and  Codrus  was  deservedly  called  the  father  sounds  unusually  hollow,  or  as  if  it  proceeded 

of  his  country.   He  reigned  22  years,  and  was  from  a  cavern, 

killed  1070  years  before  the  Christian  aera.  To  CCELUjM.     See  Heaven. 

''^nour  to  his  memory,  the  Athenians  CGilLUS,   or  Uranus,  an  ancient  deii), 
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supposed  to  he  the  father  of  Sataro,  Oceanas,  ^   COBTE'RNIT  Y.  #.  (from  eottemaL)  Ex« 

Hyperion,  &c.     He  was  the  son  of  Terra,  istence  from  eternity  equal  with  another  eter- 

wfioin  he  afterwards  married.     The  number  of  nal  beinsr  (^Hammond), 

his  chiidren,  according  to  some,  amounted  to  COE'VAL,  Coe'vous.  a.  (cocbvum^  Latin.^ 

forty- five.    'I' hey  were  called  Titans,  and  were  Of  the  same  age  {Prior.  South). 

5o  ctoi^e)v  confined  hy  their  father,  that  they  Coe'val.  9.  (from  the  adjective.)    A  con* 

conspireif  against  him,  and  were  supported  hy  temporary  (Pope\ 

their  mother,  who  prorided  them  with  a  scythe.  COBV  0RDE5^,  one  of  the  strongest  towns 

Saturn  armed  himself  with  this  scythe,  and  of  Overyssel,  in  the  United  Provinces, similes 

deurivedhisfatherof  the  organs  of  generation,  8.  of  Uroningen.      Lat.  52.  44  N.    Lon.  6* 

as  he  was  going  to  unite  himself  to  Terra.  44  E. 

From  the  blood  which  issued  from  tlie  wound  To  COEXVST.  v.n.  (con and  exi>f o, Latin.^ 

sprang  the  giants,  furies,  and  nymphs.     The  To  exi»t  at  the  same  time  (^Haie), 

mutilated  parts  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  COEXI'STEN'CE.  »,  (from  coexist,)    Ex- 

from  them,  and  the  foam  which  thev  occa-  istence  at  the  same  time  with  another  (^Grew), 

stoned,  arose  Venus  the  goddess  of  "beauty.  COEXl 'STENT,  a.  Having  existence  at 

(^Ifesiod,  &c.).  the  same  time  with  another  (^Locke), 

CCEMETER1LM.    See  Cemetbrt.  To  COEXTE'XD.  v. a. (con  and  extendo, 

CO£'MPT]ON.«.(ro«m/>/to,  Latin.)  The  Latin.)    To  extend  to  the  same  place  or  do- 

act  of  buying  up  the  whole  quantity  of  any  ration  with  another  (Grete). 

thing  (Bacon).  COEXTE'NSION.  »,  (from  coextend.)  The 

CCE\OBrr£,  a  religious  wlio  lives  in  a  act  or  state  of  extending  to  the  same  space  or 
convent,  or  in  community,  under  a  certain  duration  with  another  (Haie). 
rule ;  in  opposition  to  an  anchorite  or  hermit,  CCFFEA,  (from  mnsp,  kophvah^  a  mixture 
who  lives  in  solitude.  The  word  comes  from  of  different  ingredients,  so  called  from  the 
the  Greekxefy^commwiii^;  and /9i^,  vi/a,  life,  pleasant  potation  which  is  made  from  its 
Cassian  makes  this  difference  between  a  con-  oerry.)  Coffee- tree,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
vent  and  a  monastery,  that  the  latter  may  be  the  class  pentandria,  order  monogynia.  Corol 
applied  to  the  residence  of  a  single  religious  or  salver-shaped ;  stamens  inserted  aoove  the  tube; 
recluse ;  whereas  the  convent  implies  cceno-  berry  inferior,  mostly  two-fteeded ;  seeds  aril- 
bites,  or  numbers  of  religious  lining  in  com-  late.  Ten  species:  chiefiyof  the  East  Indies, 
roon.  South  America,  and  the  Polynesian  isles. 

CCENOBIUM,  xfive/Siov,  the  state  of  living  The  only  species  we  have  space  to  notice  is 

in  a  society,  or  community,  where  all  things  the  coffea  Arabica,  of  which  tliere  are  two  va-> 

are  common.  rieties,  though  both  are  sold  in  our  shops  as 

CCENOTAPH.     See  Cenotaph,  Turkey  coffee,  and  possess  similar  qualities. 

CCEN'U'M.  In  medicine,  (xe<m,  from  ire»»»f,  «•  With  leaves  oblong-ovate;  flowers  inax* 

common,  filthy.)    Suburra  ;  filth,  excrement  illary  clusters ;  corols  five-cleft, 

of  any  kind.  C.  With  berries  oblong,  acute  at  the  base; 

COR'QU  A  L.  a.  (from  con  and  equality  Lat.)  leaves  opposite  and  waved ;  flowers  from 

Equal  (Shak$p€are).  two  to  four  together,  nearly  sessile,  white, 

C'OEQI^A'LITY.  s.  (from  coequal.)  The  odorous, 

state  of  l>eing  equal.  The  tree  seldom  rises  more  than  sixteen  or 

7o  CUEMICE.  V.  a.  (coerceo^  Latin.)    To  eighteen  feet  high,  with  an  erect  main  stem, 

restrain ;  to  keep  in  order  by  force  (Avliffe).  covered  with  a  lightish  brown  bark :  the  leaves 

COE'RCIBLE.  a.  (from  coerce.)    f.  That  are  oblong-ovate,  pointed;  flowers  in  axillary 

may  be  restrained.    2.  That  ought  to  be  re-  clusters,  the  corols  of  which  are  five-cleft, 

strained.  These  flowers  are  of  a  pure  white,  and  very 

COE'RCIOX.  9.  (from  coerce.')    Penal  re-  pleasant  odour,  but  their  duration  is  very  trail- 
strain  t;  ch^cV  (South).  sient.  The  fruit  resembles  a  cherry;  and  grows 

COE'RCIVE.  a.  (from  coerce.)    1.  That  in  clusters,  ranged  along  the  branches  under 

has  the  power  of  laying  restraint  (^/arArm&re).  the  axillae  of  the  leaves,  which  are  of  a  laurel 

2.  That  has  the  authority  of  restraining  by  pn-  hue,  but  rather  longer  than  the  laurel  leaf.    It 

nishment  (Hooker).  is  an  ever-green,  and  makes  a  beautiful  ap- 

COESFELDT,  a  town  of  Westphalia,  in  pearance  at  every  season  in  the  stove,  but  par« 

Germany,  22  miles  S.W.  of  Munstcr.    Lat.  ticularly  when  it  is  in  flower.    The  coffee- 

51.  48  N.     I^on.  7*  30  E.  tree  is  now  propagated  io  great  plenty  in  many 

COBSSR'NTIAL.  a.  (con  and  essentia^'  parts  of  America;  but  the  produce  of  these 

Latin.)     Participating  cf  the  same  essence  countries  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  Arabia. 

(Hooker).  This  plant  is  propagated  by  seeds,  which  should 

COESSENTIA'LITY.#.(fromcoef«en/ia/.)  be  sowft  soon  after  they  are  gathered  from  the 

Participation  of  the  same  essence.  tree,  for  if  kept  but  a  short  time  out  of  the 

COETA'NEOUS.a.  (cow  and  «fa«,  Latin.)  ground,  they  will  not  grow,  which  is  the  chief 

Of  the  same  age  with  another  (Brown).  reason  that  this  tree  has  not  been  spread  into 

(X)ETK'RN  AL. ».  (con  and  atemuSf  Lat.)  more  different  countries ;  for  the  seeds  will  not 

Equally  eternal  with  another  (Milton).  keep  long  enough  to  be  sent  into  any  place ;  so 

COETE'RNALLY.  ad.  In  a  state  of  equal  that  in  order  to  cultivate  this  plant  in  any  part 

eternity  with  another  (Hooker),  of  the  world,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
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it  carried  thither  growing.     The  berries  are  which  is  still  better,  one  hour  before  it,  mav 

commonly  ripe  with   us  in  April,  at  which  be  of  service  to  promote  digestion,  and  preveut 

time  they  should  be  sown  in  pots  of  fresh  li^ht  or  remove  a  propensity  to  sleep.     In  Crises  of 

earth,  covering  them  about  half  an  inch  thick  spasmodic  asthma,  hypochondriasis,  scrofula, 

with  the  same  light  earth;  then  plunge  the  diarrhoea,    agues,    and    particularly    against 

pots  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanner's  bark,  narcotic  poisons,  such  as  opium,  hemlock,  &c. 

observing  to  refresh  them  often  with  water,  as  coffee  often   produces  the  best  effects ;     nor 

also  to  raise  the  glasses  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  is  there  a  domestic  remedy    better   adapted 

to  admit  fresh  air ;  and  in  very  hot  weather,  it  to  relieve  periodical  headachs  which  proceed 

will  be  proper  to  shade  the  glasses  with  mats,  from  want  of  tone,  or  from  debility  oC  the 

otherwise  tlie  earth  in  the  pots  will  dry  too  stomach. 

fast,  and  prevent  the  vegetation  of  the  seeds.  CO'FFEEHOUSE.  *.  (jcoffee  and  house.) 
It  must  be  observed,  that  the  taking  off  the  A  house  where  coffee  is  sold  (^Priory 
pulp  of  the  berries,  which  has  been   l)y  some  CO'FFEEMAN.  #.  One  that  keeps  a  coffee- 
people  directed  as  absolutely  necessary,  is  a  house  (Jlddison), 

great  mistake.     When  this  plant  is  removed,  CO'FFEEPOT.*.  The  covered  pot  in  which 

^reat  care  should  be  taken  not  to  break  or  in-  coffee  is  boiled, 

jure  the  roots,  and  also  to  preserve  the  earth  to  COFFKE-TREE.     See  Coffea. 

tlie  roots ;  nor  should  they  be  kept  any  time  out  CO'FFER.  *.  (copjie,  Saxon.)     I .  A  chest 

of  the  ground,  for  if  their  fibres  be  suffered  to  generally  for  keeping  money  (Spenser),    2. 

dry,  they  are  very  subject  to  mould,  and  perish  Treasure  (Bacon),  3.  (In  fortification)  A  hol- 

soon  after.     The  soil  in  which  this  tree  has  low  lodgment  across  a  dry  moat  (CA«m^er»). 

been  observed  to  thrive  best  was  composed  in  To  Co'ffeu.  t;.  a.  To  treasure  up  in  chests 

the  following  manner,  viz.  one  load  of  fresh,  (Bacon), 

light,  loamy  earth ;  one  load  of  rotten  cow-  Confer,  in  architecture,  a  square' depres. 

dung,  with  half  a  load  of  sea  sand:  these  were  sure  or  sinking  in  each  interval  between  the 

well  mixed  together,  and  laid  in  a  heap  six  modillions  of  the  Corinthian  cornice ;  ordiiu- 

months before  it  was  used,  in  which  space  it  rily  filled  up  with  a  rose;  sometimes  with  a 

was  turned  several  times,  the  better  to  incorpo-  pomegranate,  or  other  enrichment, 

rate  the  several  parts.  COFFERDAM.    See  Battbrdbau. 

The  coffee- tree  has  of  late  years  been  much  COFFERER  of  the  King^s  Household,  n 

cultivated  in  the  islands  of  America,  both  by  principal  officer  in  the  court,  next  under  tlie 

the  English  and  French,  but  the  coffee  which  comptroller,  who,  in  the  counting-house,  and 

has  been  thence  brought  to  Europe  has  been  elsewhere  at  other  times,  h<is  a  special  chari^e 

very  little  esteemed.     This  great  difference  in  and  oversight  of  the  other  officers  of  the  honse, 

thegoodnessmany  have  attributed  to  the  soil  in  for  their  good  demeanor  and  charge  in  their 

which  it  grows,  and  therefore  have  supposed  it  offices,  to  all  which  he  pays  their  wages, 

impossible  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  COFFIN,  the  chest  m  which  a  dead  body  is 

islands  ever  to  cultivate  this  commodity  to  any  usually  put   for   interment.    The  sepulchral 

real  advantage ;  but  this  is  certainly   a  mis-  honours  paid  to  departed   friends  in  ancient 

take,  as  is  affirmed  by  several  persons  of  ere-  times  are  extremely  curious.     Their  being  pat 

dit,  who  have  resided  in   these  islands,  who  into  a  coffin  was  with  them  considered  as  a 

say,  that  the  berries  which  they  have  gathered  mark  of  the  highest  distinction  ;  though  with 

from  the  trees  and  roasted  themselves,  were  as  us  the  poorest  people  have  their  coffins.     At 

well  flavoured  as  any  of  the  coffee  which  is  this  day,  in  the  east,  they  are  not  at  all  made 

brought  from  Mocha;  so  that  the  fault  is  in  use  of;  and  Turks  and  Christians,  as  Theve- 

the  drying,  packing,  and  bringing  over;  for  not  assures  us,  agree  in  this.     The  ancient 

if  in  the  drying  of  the  berries  they  be  laid  in  Jews  seem  to  have  buried  their  dead  in  the 

rooms  near  the  sugar  works,  or  near  the  house  same  manner :  neither  was  the  body  of  Christ, 

where  the  rum  is  distilled,  the  berries   will  it  should  seem,  put  into  a  coffin ;  nor  that  of 

soon  imbibe  the  surrounding  effluvia,  which  Elisha  (2  Kings  xiii.  21.)  whose  bones  were 

will  greatly  alter  their  flavour.     In  like  man-  toucheil  by  the  corps  that  was  let  down  a  little 

ner  the  coffee  brought  in  the  same  ships  with  after  into  his  sepulchre.    However,  that  coffius 

rum  and  sugar,  were  the  coffee  ever  so  good,  were  anciently  made  use  of  in  Egypt  all  agree; 

would  hereby  be  entirely  altered.             ^  since  antique  coffins  of  stone  and  sycamon* 

With  respect  to  the  medicinal  properties  of  wood  arc  still  to  he  seen  in  that  country  ;  not 

coffee,  it  is  in  general  excitant  and  stimulating ;  to  mention  those  said  to  be  made  of  a  kind  ot 

though  we  doubt  whether  it  relaxes  the  aninial  pasteboanl,    formed   by   folding    or    glueing 

fibres,  as  has  by  some  authors  been  supposed,  cloth  together  a  great  many  times,  carioo^'.y 

Its  more  or  less  wholesome  effect  greatly  de-  plastered,  and  then  painted  with  hieroglyphic^, 

pends  on  the  climate,  as  well  as  the  age,  con-  Its  being  an  ancient  Egyptian  custom,  and  not 

stitution,  and  other  peculiar! tcs,  of  the  indivi-  practised  in  the  neiuhbouring  countries^   wa^ 

dual.     Hence  it  cannot  be  recommended  to  doubtless  the  cause  that  the  sacred  histohin 

children,  or  persons  of  a  hot,  choleric,  nervous,  expressly  observes  of  Joseph,  that  he  was  mH 

or  phthisical  habit ;  nor  will  it  be  so  safe  and  only  embalmed,  but  put  into  a  coffin    tvn^x 

useful  in  warm  as  in  cold  and  temperate  cli-  both  being  customs  that  were  peculiar  to  ihf 

mates;  but  to  the  phlegmatic  and  sedentary,  a  Egyptians, 

cup  of  coffee,  one  or  two  hours  after  a  meal,'or,  >Ve  have,  amongothcr  ingenious  inTenti.>'is 
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Satent  coffins,  which  AdvMj  picchide  the  resittleM ;  oonfuidaff ;  powerful  (fietUUjf). 

epredatioD9  of  that  abomioabfe  crew  that ob-  CCKGENTLY.  aa.    With  resistless  force; 

tain  a  livelihood  by  robbing  cemeteries.    The  forcibly ;  so  as  to  force  conviction  {Locke). 

security  of  this  contrifance  arises  chiefly  from  CCGGER.  #.  (from  To  eog,)  A  flattery ;  a 

making  the  cofiin  so  rery  strong,  as  to  resist  wheedler. 

the  instruments  usually  employed  by  what  are  COGGBSHALL*  a  town  of  Essex,  with  a 

teniicd  resurrection-men,  and  by  making  tlie  market  on  Saturdays.   Lat.  51.  52  N.    Lou.  0. 

lid  to  fit  on  with  spring  plugs,  fitting  into  47  E. 

hitched  sockets;  so  that  being  once  closed,  CooaBaHALL*8  8LiDiNORULB.  SeeSuMNa 

tliey  never  can  be  severed,  except  by  breaking  bulb. 

the  cofiin  to  pieces.     It  is  to  be  lamented  that  COGGLE,  a  small  fishing  boat  upon  the 

sach  practises  are  considered  to  be  at  all  neces-  Yorkshire  coast.     Cors  (co^ones)  are  a  kind 

sary  under  the  plea  of  the  bodies  being  subjects  of  little  ships  or  vessels  used  in  the  riven  Oose 

for  dissection,  and  considerably  aiding  to  ana-  and  Humber. 

tomical  and  pathological  research.     Were  all  CO'GGLESTONB.  #.  (euoeolo,  lul.)  A 
who  suffer  under  the  sentence  of  the  law  to  be  little  stone ;  a  small  pebble  (Skinner^ 
devoted  to  that  purpose,  many  good  effects  CCGITABLB.  a.  (from  eogito^  Latin.) 
mi^ht  arise,  and  the  obnoxious  resource,  now  What  may  be  the  subject  of  thought, 
referred  to,  be  discontinued.    Our  ancestors  To  ClPGlTATE.  v.n.  (eogiio^  Latin.)  To 
generally  used  stone  coffins.    The  nations  of  think ;  to  exercise  the  mind. 
Asia,  Afrirsi,  and  America,  as  well  as  the  Turks  COGITATION.  #.  (co^iUUio^  Latin.)  1. 
in  general,  6o  not  use  any  ease  for  the  inter-  Thought ;  the  act  of  thmking  (fiooker),  9. 
ment  of  tlieir  dead.    It  is,  however,  to  be  re-  Purpose ;  reflection  previous  to  action.     3. 
membered,  that  the  shroud  used  by  the  Mus-  Meditation ;  contemplation  (Jdilton), 
sel mans,  both  in  Europe  and  throughout  Asia,  CXVGITATIVE.  a.  ffrom  cogito^  Latin.) 
is  called  kanffin;  whence  we  ma]r  be  led  to  1.  Having  the  power  of  tnought  (Beal/e^).  £ 
conjecture  that  to  have  been  the  origin  of  our  Given  to  deep  meditation  (frottom). 
designation.  COGNAC,  a  town  of  Franoe,  in  the  de- 
Many  of  our  readers  will,  probably,  re-  partment  of  Charente,  and  late  province  of  Aa- 
member  that  the  late  emperor  of  Germany,  gonmois.     It  is  noted  for  excellent  brandy. 
Joseph  n.  about  the  year  17HI,  enacted  a  law,  Lat.  45.  44  N.    Lon.  0.  10  W. 
by  which  the  interment  of  dead  bodies  in  cof-  COGNA'TION.  #.  {cognatio^  Latin.)     1. 
fins  was  prohibited ;  nay,  it  ivas  ordered  that  Kindred  (South).   2.  Relation ;  participation 
they  should  be  buried  in  nags,  and  covered  with  of  the  same  nature  (^Brown\ 

?|uick*lime,  inr  order  to  promote  their  pntre-  COGNI,    the  ancient  Iconinm,    a  strong 

action,  and  prevent  the  exhalation  of  noxious  town  of  Caramania,  in  Turkey.    Lat,  37.  fio 

vapours.    This  severe  regulation,  however,  met  N.    Lon.  35.  56  £• 

with  so  nniversal  and  decided  an  opposition,  COGNISE' E.  «.  (In  law.^   He  to  whom  a 

that  the  enlightened  monarch,  from  prudential  fine  in  lands  or  tenements  is  acknowledged 

motives,  was  speedily  induced  to  repeal  it.  (Cowell), 

Coffin-bone,  in  a  horse,  is  that  which  CO'GNISOUR.    #.    (In  law.)    He    thai 

lies  within  the  hoof,  as  in  a  coffin.    It  is  round  passes    or  acknowledges   a  fine  to  another 

upwards,  where  it  receives  the  little  pastern,  (Cowell). 

but  grows  broader  and  thinner  towards  its  hot-  COGNI'TION.  «.  (cognUio^  Latin.)  Know- 
torn  ;  it  is  of  a  porous  open  texture,  like  a  piece  ledge ;  conoplete  conviction  (firoum). 
of  loaf-sugar,  and  is  easily  pierced,  and  often  CO'GNITIVE.  a.  (from  eognitus^  Latin.) 
wounded  when  horses  happen  to  take  up  nails  Having  the  power  of  knowing  (&>v/A). 
or  other  sharp  things  upon  the  road.  CO'GNIZABLE.  a.  (jeognoUabU,  French.) 

Coffin-joint,  is  that  which  connects  the  1.  That  falls  under  judicial  notice.    2,  Liable 

pastern  with  the  foot.    See  the  articles  Pas-  to  be  tried,  or  examined  (jAffHfft). 

TERN  and  Foot.  COGNIZANCE,  or  Connubancb,  in  law, 

2'o  Co'ffin.  v.  a.   To  enclose  in  a  coffin  has  various  significations;  sometimes  it  is  an 

(Doffjtr).  acknowledgment  of  a  fine,  or  confession  of 

C(>'1*F1NMAKER.  «.  One  whose  trade  is  something  done :  sometimes  the  hearing  of  a 

to  niake  coffins  (Tatier).  matter  judicially,  as  to  take  cognizance  of  a 

/b  COG.  e.  a.    I.  To  flatter;  to  wheedle  cause,  and  sometimes  a  particular  jurisdiction, 

{Shakspeare).    2.  To  Coo  a  die.    To  secure  as  cognizance  of  pleas,  is  an  authority  to  call 

it,  so  as  to  direct  its  fall ;  to  falsify  (Swift),  a  cause  or  plea  out  of  another  court,  which 

3.  To  obtrude  by  falsehood  (TiUotion),  no  person  can  do  but  the  king,  except  he  can 

To  Coo.  V.  n.  To  lie ;  to  wheedle  (Shak-  shew  a  charter  for  it. 

ipeare).  COGNO'MINAL.  a,  (cognomen,  Latin.) 

Cog.  e.  The  tooth  of  a  wheel,  by  which  it  Having  the  same  name  (Brown). 

acts  upon  another  wheel.  COGNOMINA'TION.  t.  (cognomen,  Lat.) 

To  Coo.  V.  €L  To  fix  cogs  in  a  wheel.  ].  A  surname  ;  the  name  of  a  tamily.     2.  A 

CO'GENCY.  8,    (from  cogent.)    Force;  name  added    from  any  accident  or  quality 

strength ;  power  of  compelling ;  conviction  (Brown), 

(Locke).  COtiNO'SCENCE.  e.  (cognoeeo,  Latin.) 

CO'GENT.  a.  (cogens,  Latin).  Forcible;  Knowledge;  the  state  or  act  of  knowing. 
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COGNO'SCIBLE.  a.  (rognoii>j.  Latin.) 
That  niav  b«»  kiiuwn  (^Ihih). 

COinVOVir  AC rnONKM.  in  lavr,  is 
wlien*  u  (l«'f<MHl;mt  urkiiowlelm's  or  »oii:V><e<i 
IIm*  |)laiiiliir's  raust' a«;aiii^t  liitti  t«)  b/  jus!  an«l 
Irtic  ;  and,  aftrr  issiu%  sn tiers  jmli:iner't  to  be 
eiif«T#'<i  a^'aiiiht  him  \vilhi>at  trial,  liit  most 
fffj^Uffitly  the  di'tVixlaiit  contVs-ses  one  part 
of  the  comphiint,  and  traverses  or  denies  the 

iJOIIArUTA'l  10\.  s.  (tu.m  coh'iUt.)  1. 
Th#*  Jir:t  or  ntat**  <>t*  inhabiting  the  jame  place 
»r»lh  another.  2.  'I'he  state  of  living  tOi:ether 
k.M  rnarriiMl  persons  (7Vi//tr). 

(.(ill KM K.*.  (coh(Brt\^.  Lat.)  One  of  seve- 
ral among  whom  un  inheritance  is  divided 
(Taj/lor). 

(JOIIK'IUESS.  *.  A  woman  who  has  an 
r/^nal  share  of  an  inheritance  with  otlier  wo- 
men. 

7'o  COHE'RE.  V.  n.  {coh^reo,  Latin.)  1. 
To  stick  together  (ff'oodtcdrd).  2.  To  be  well 
connected.  3.  To  suit ;  to  tit  (S/takspiart), 
4.  To  apree. 

COHK'KKXCE,  Ccmh-'renty.  s.  (rrJup- 
rrnda^  f/ilin.)  I.  'J'hat  state  of  bodies  in  which 
tlirir  parts  are  joined  touether,  so  that  they  re- 
sist divnlsion  and  se|)aratioii  (Quitirt/.  Hmt- 
l^JJ.)  2.  (connexion  ;  dependency  ;  I  lie  rt*la. 
tioriof  parts  or  thin  «:fs  one  to  another  (//(»'<Avr). 
3.  'i'fie  texture  of  a  discourse.  4.  Consistency 
in  reajkonint'-.  or  relating"  (/yocAc). 

COIIK'KKXT.  a.  (culia-nns,  Latin.)  1. 
Sticking"  toj^^ether  (^-/r^M/Zf/Jof).  2.  Connected  ; 
united  (.Lorke).  3.  Suitable  to  souuthifiiT  else; 
regularly  adapted  (Shalc^pcare).  4-  Consistent; 
not  contradictory  (fratlji). 

COHE'SION'.  *.  (tiomeo/ifre.)  \.  The  act 
of  sticking  to£:ether(A'6'tr/*y>i).  2.  The  state  <»f 
union  (lUuckrnorc).  3.  Connexion  ;  depend- 
ence (Lockt). 

Cohesion,  in  natural  philosopliy,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  adhesion,  is  that  sjiecies  of  at- 
traction which,  uniting  particle  to  particle,  re- 
tains together  the  component  parts  of  the  sanje 
mass.     See  Molecular  attraction. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  cohesion  mav  be,  its 
effects  are  evident  and  certain.  The  ditferent 
degrees  of  it  constitute  bodies  of  diH'erent  forms 
and  properties.  Thus,  Newton  observes,  the 
particles  of  fluids  whicii  do  not  cohere  too 
stronjrlv,  and  are  small  enou-j^h  to  render  them 
susceptible  of  those  agitations  which  keep  li- 
quors in  a  fluid  state,  are  most  easily  separated 
and  rarefied  into  vapour,  and  make  what  the 
chemists  call  volatile  bodies;  being  rarefied  with 
an  easy  heat,  and  again  condensed  with  a  mo- 
derate cold.  Those  that  have  grosser  particles, 
and  so  are  less  susceptible  of  agitation,  or  co- 
here by  a  stronger  attraction,  are  notsej*arable 
without  a  greater  degree  of  heat ;  and  some 
of  them  not  without  decomposition. 

Modern  cliemists  have  agreed  to  consider  tlie 
attraction  of  cohesion  as  the  instrument  of  ag- 
gregation, or  the  union  of  similar  compounds, 
and  are  careful  not  to  confounri  it  with  ttie  elec- 
tive attractions,  though  there  may,  in  strict- 
ness, he  uo  difference  betivecn  ihcm. 


In  estimating  thea^*  r- 
pieces  of  bodies,  Masfh^'- , 
to  separate  them  accorii  : 
pieces  of  wood  wen?l««:::s_- 
dons,  each   side  of  wti  ra  r. :   a 
and  they  were  drawn  iiii-r     '• 
weights : 

Fir  M 

Elm 

Alder M 

Linden  tree   

Beech 

Ash 

He   tried  also  \rires  of  wti     i% 
Rhinland  inch  in  diameter:  it-. . 
weights  are  as  follow: 

Of  Lead  

Tin 

Copper 

Yellow  brass 

Silver , 

Iron 

Gold 

He  then  tried  the  relatire  coltt" 
force  with  which  bodies  resist  u  t 
plied  to  them  in  a  direction  pery*' 
their  length.    For  this  purpose  ht  n 
of  wood  by  one  end  into  a  squir?  i 
metal   plate,  and  bung^  weiglit?  i.'r. 
other  end  till  they   broke   at  tbf  ^     ^\ 
weights  and  distances  from  the  whs^-^r^' 
hibited  in  the  followinsr  table : 

DUtance.  *  - - 

inch, 
X  ine  .•••••••••■•■  *'xF*  ••■•••••••**''* 

Fir 9  ^ 

1  jeec  11  •  ••  ••••••••/    •••••••••••••  •^ 

Elm 9  \^ 

Oak 8a 4' 

Alder 94 <? 

In  the  following  table  the  number*  ^ 
the  pounds  avoirdupois  which  are  j'J»t 
cient  to  tear  asunder  a  rod  of  each  ol  u.r 
dies,  whose  base  is  an  inch  sqaare. 

I.  Metals. 

Steel,  bar lS5,f 

1  ron,  bar Jl- 

Iron,  cast • JOJ 

C'opper,  cast» •..   2>." 

Silver,  cast «|l., 

Gold,  cast 21* 

Tin,  cast 4, 

Bismuth 2^ 

Zinc e. 

Antimony 1, 

Lead,  cast 

II.  Woods. 

Locust-tree SO. 

Jujeb IK 

Beech,  oak I7, 

Orange 15, 

Aldei- 13, 
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Elm 13,200  COHORT,  the  name  of  part  of  the  Roman 

Mulberry  ..••.••• ••••     12,5<MI  legion,  comprising   about  600  men.    There 

Willow 1 2,500  were  ten  cohorts  in  a  legion,  the  first  of  ivhich 

Ash ...••••     1 2,000  exceeded  all  the  rest  both  in  dignity  and  nam- 

Plnm • 1 1,800  ber  of  men.    When  the  army  was'  ranged  in 

Elder 10,000  order  of  battle,  the  first  cohort  took  up  the 

Pomegranate ••••      9,750  right  of  the  first  line ;  the  rest  followed  in  their 

Lemon •      9,2o0  natural  order:  so  that  the  third  was  in  the 

Tamarind 8,750  centre  of  the  first  line  of  the  legion,  and  the 

Fir 8,330  fifth  on  theleft;  the  second  betiveen  thcfirst 

Walnnt 8, 130  and  third ;  and  the  fonrth  between  the  third 

Pitcb^pine  .•••• 7i656  and  fifth ;  the  fire  remaining  cohorts  formed  a 

Quince 6,750  second  line  in  their  natural  order. 

Cypress 6,000  COHORTATl'ON.  *.  (eohortatio,  Latin.) 

Poplar • . . . .       5,500  Encouragement  by  words ;  incitement. 

Cedar 4,88(»  CO!  F.  «.  (coeffey  French.)  The  head-d  ress  ; 

Tlie  direct  cohesive  strength  of  a  body  is  in  a  cap  (Baem), 

tlie  joint  ratio  of  ita  primitive  elasticity,  of  its  Coir,  the  badge  of  a  sergeant  at  law,  who  is 

tofi^hness,  and  the  magnitude  of  its  section.  called  sergeant  of  the  coif,  from  the  lawn  coif 

Coulomb  found  the  lateral  cohesion  of  brick  worn  under  the  caps  of  such  persons  when  they 

and  stone  only  ^  more  than  the  direct  cohe*  are  created  sergeants.    The  chief  use  of  tlie 

sioD;  which,  ror  stone  was  2 1 51  bs.  for  a  square  coif  was  to  cover  the  clerical  tonsure.    See 

inch ;  for  good  brick  from  280  to  300.  Tonsure. 

Count  Rnmford  found  the  cohesive  strength  COI'FED.  a.  (from  cM)  Wearing  a  coif. 

of  a  cylinder  of  iron  an  inch  in  diameter  63466  CO'IFFURE.  g,  (coeffure,  Fr.)  Head-dress. 

or  631 73/6«. ;  the  mean  63320 :  which  is  only  {Additon). 

^  more  than  Emerson's  result  COIGN E.  «.  (French.)  A  corner  (Shak* 

SickJngen  makes  the  comparative  cohesive  *peare). 

ttrength  ofgold   150955,  of  silver  190771,  of  To  COIL,  v,  a.  (cueiffer,  Fr.)  To  gather 

platina  262&1,  of  copper  304696,  of  soft  iron  into  a  narrow  compass  (Boyle). 

362927,  of  hard  iron  559880.    Guy  ton  makes  Coil.  «.  (koiUren^  German.)    ].  Tumult ; 

platiaa  a  little  stronger.  turmoil ;   bustle   (Shakgpeare).     2.  A  rope 

In  Bofibn's  experiments  5,  d,  and  /,  being  wound  into  a  ring. 

the  breadth,  deptn, and  length  of  abeam  of  COILED.    (jtortUiM,)    In  botany  bent  or 

oak  in  inches,  the  weight  wnich  broke  it  in  twisted    like    a    rope.     See   Tortilis    and 

(Rj.oe           >.  Twisted. 

rlfi!  _  lOj.  See  farther  COIMBETORB,  a  town   of  Hindustan, 

and  capital  of  the  province  to  which  it  gives 

the  article  Strbnqth.  name,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Western 

The  inquisitive    reader  may  also   consult  (lauu,  on  the  river  Noyel,     This  town  was 

Rittcr  on  Cohesion,  Gilbert's  Journal,  »v.  I. ;  taken  possession  of  by  general  Meadows,  on 

Beoxenberg  on  Cohesion,  Gilbert  xvi.  76..;  the  ^d  of  July,  1790,  having  been  evacuated 

Pontana  on  Solidity  and  Fluidity,  Soc.  Ital.  i.  by  llppoo  Sultan,  who   left  behind  him  a 

09.;  and  Mr.  Barlow's  ingenious  theoretical  quantity  of  grain  and  militory  stores.    It  was 

wkI  experimental  Essay  on  the  Strength  and  defended  by  a  mud  fort,  but  not  capable  of 

S^  of  Timber,  &c.  making  a  long  resistance.     It  was  retaken  by 

COHE'SIVE.  a.  (from  cohere,}  That  has  Tippoo  the  year  following,  and  confirmed  to 

the  power  of  •ticking  to  another.  ,     .     ^  ^,  him  by  the  peace ;  252  miles  S. W.  of  Madras, 

COHE'SIVENESS.#.  (from  coAwitie.)  The  and  90  S.  Seringapatam.   Lon.  77.  7  E.    Lat, 

quality  of  being  cohesive.  10.  58  N. 

ro  COHI'BIT.  r.  a.  (cohibeo,  Latin.)  To  COIMBRA,  a  city  of  Portugal,  capital  of 

wtrain;  to  hinder.                            ,      ,.    .,  Keira,  with  a  bishop's  see  and  a  university. 

To  CO'HOBATB.  V.  a.  To  pour  the  distil-  Here  are  18  colleges,  in  which  are  4000  stu- 

M  liquor  upon  the  remaining  matter,  and  distil  dents,  nine  churches,  eight  convents,  and  about 

"!S?.('?'?J1J.^A?JP-,    ...  12,000  inhabitants.    Lat.  40.  12  N.    Lon.  8. 

COHOBATION.  (cohobatio\  a  term  in-  nw. 

WDted  by  Paracelsus.)   Chemists  use  this  term  COIN.  #.  (cuneus,  a  wedge,  because  metal 

tosignifythedistillationofafluidpouredafresh  is  cut  in  wedges  to  be  coined.)     1.  Money 

upon  a  subsUnce  of  the  same  kind  as  that  upon  sUmped  with  a  legal  impression.    2.  Payment 

which  it  was  before  distilled,  and  repeating  of  any  kind  (Hammond). 

tWi  operation  several  times  to  make  it  more  Strictly  speaking,  com  differs  from  money  as 

*^Sfi??f«*T  ^«.           V    ,  ^*  species  from  the  genus.     Money  is  any 

COHORN(Memnon),  the  greatest  engineer  matter,  whether  metal,  wood,  leather,  glass, 

Holland   has  produced.     Among  his  other  horn,  paper,  fruit,  shells,  or  kernels,  which 

works,  which  are  esteemed  master-pieces  of  have  currency  as  a   medium  in    commerce. 

«ill,  he  fortified  Bergen-op-aoom ;  which,  to  Coin  is  a  particular  species,  always  made  of 

w  surprise  of  all  Europe,  was  taken  by  the  metal,  and  struck  according  to  a  certain  pro- 

rreach  in  1747.    He  wrote  a  treatise  on  forti-  cess  called  coining. 

fieation ;  and  died  in  1704,  at  the  Hague.  The  preciseepocha  of  the  invention  of  money 

>0L.  III.  jj 
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is  too  arciont  for  our  annals ;  anil,  if  we  might  into  which  they  were  cast,  they  make  them 

ar«;iie  from  the  necessity  and  obviousness  of  pass  an<l  repass  between  the  several  rollers  of 

the   thin^,   must  be   nearly  coeval  with   the  the  laminating*  machine,   which  being    ffra- 

world.  dually  brought  closer  ami  closer  to  each  other, 

Whether  coins  he  of  equal  antiquity,  may  at  last  give  each  lamina  its  uniform  and  exact 

admit  of  some  doubt;  especially  as  most  of  thickness.     Out  of  each  lamina  is  at  once  cat 

the  ancient  writers  are  so  frequent  and  express  as  many  planchets  as  it  can  contain,  by  means 

in   their  mention   of   leather-moneys,   paper-  of  a  sharp  steel  trepan,  of  a  roundish  figure, 

moneys,   wooden-moneys,   &c.      Some,   how-  hollow  within  and  of  a  proportionable  diame- 

ever,  notwithstanding   this,  are   of    opinion,  ter,  to  shape  and  cut  oft  the  piece  at  one  and 

that  the  first  moneys  were  of  metal :  tne  rea-  the  same  time.     After  the  planchets  have  been 

sons   they   give  are,   the    firmness,  neatness,  prepared  and  weighed  with  standard  piece5« 

cleanliness,  durahlcness,  and   universality  of  filed  or  scraped  to  get  off  the  superfluous  part 

metals;  which,  however,  do  rather  conclude  of  the  metal,  and  then  boiled  and  made  clean, 

they  ought  to  have  been  so,  than  that  tiiey  they  are  brought  to  the  machine  which  marks 

actually  were  so.  them  upon  the  edge  ;  and,  finally,  at  the  mil). 

In  erti'ct,  the  very  commodities  themselves  which,  squeezing  each  of  them  singly  between 

were  the  first  moneys,  i.  #.  were  current  for  two  dyes  brought  near  each  other,  with  one 

one  another  by  way  of  exchange  ;  and  it  was  blow,  forces  the  two  surfaces  or  fields  of  the 

the  difiiculty  of  cutting  or  dividing  certain  piece  to  fill  exactly  all  the  vacancies  of  the  two 

commodities',  and  the  impossibility  ot  doing  it  engraved  figures.     The  principal  pieces  of  the 

without  great  loss,  that  first  put  men  on  the  machines  to  stamp  coins  on  the  edg^e  aretwo 

expedient  of  a  gc.ienil  medium.      See  Ex-  steel  laminae,  each  about  aline  thick.     One- 

cu  ANOE  and  Money.  half  of  the  legend,  or  of  the  ring,  is  engraved 

The  principal  writers  on  coins  areas  fol-  on  the  thickness  of  one  of  the  laminie,  and  the 
low:  Arbuthnot  on  ancient  Coins.  Locke,  other  half  on  the  thickness  of  the  other;  tbe>e 
Lowndes,  Snellin"*,  Folkes,  and  lord  Liver-  two  laminae  are  straight, although  the  planchet 
pool  on  English  coins.  Simon  on  Irish  coins,  marked  with  them  is  circular.  When  a  phn- 
Le  Blanc  and  Bouteroue  on  French.  Benaven  chet  is  stamped,  the  coiners  first  put  it  between 
on  Itarwin.  Bircherod  on  Danish,  and  Bren-  the  lamina;  in  such  a  manner,  ad  that  these 
ner  on  Swedish.  Coins  in  general  have  been  being  each  of  them  laid  flat  upon  a  copper- 
treated  by  Kranse  of  Hamburgh,  Ricard  of  plate,  which  is  fastened  upon  a  very  thick 
Amsterdam,  Gerhart  of  Berlin,  Marien  of  wooden  table,  and  the  planchet  being  likewi>e 
Spain,  Richbourg  and  Bonneville  of  France,  laid  flat  upon  the  same  plate,  the  edge  of  the 
and  Du  Bost  of  London.  We  may  also  men-  planchet  may  touch  the  two  lamins  on  each 
tion  Smith  on  Money  and  Exchange.  A  gc-  side  and  in  their  thick  part.  One  of  these  la- 
ncral  treatise  on  coins,  including  exchanges,  mino?  is  immoveable,  and  fastened  with  several 
weights  and  measures,  will  speedily  he  pub-  screws  ;  the  other  slides  by  means  of  a  dented 
lished  by  Mr.  P.  Kelly,  under  the  title  of  the  wheel,  which  takes  into  the  teeth  that  are  on 
"  Universal  Cambist."  the  surface  of  the  lamina.    This  sliding  U- 

CoiN,  in  architecture,  a  kind  of  dye,  cut  mina  makes  the  planchet  turn  in  such  a  man- 
diagonal- wise,  after  the  manner  of  the  ffifj-ht  of  ner,  that  it  remains  stamped  on  the  edge,  when 
a  staircase;  serving  at  bottom  to  support  co-  it  has  made  one  turn.  Only  crown  and  halt 
lumns  in  a  level ;  and  at  top  to  correct  the  in-  crown  silver  pieces  are  thick  enough  to  be^r 
clination  of  an  entablature,  supporting  a  vault,  the  impression  of  letters  on  their  edges. 

Coin  is  also  used  for  a  solid  angle,  com-         The  coining  engine  or  mill   is  so  handy, 

posed  of  two  surfaces,  inclined  towards  each  that  a  single  man  may  stamp  twenty  thousami 

other  ;  whether  that  angle  be  exterior,  as  the  planchets  in  one  day.     (told,  silver,  and  cop- 

cuin  of  a  wall,  a  tree,  &c.  or  interior,  as  the  per  planchets,  are  all  of  them  coined  with  a 

coin  of  a  chamber,  or  chimney.  mill,  to  which  the  coinage  squares,  rommonlr 

To  Coin.  i\  a.  (from  the  noun.)  1.  To  mint  called  dyes,  are  fastened ;  that  of  the  face  under, 

or    stamp   metals  for    money    (Shakspcare).  in  a  square  box  garnished  with  male  and  f^ 

2.  To  make  or  invent  {Shakftpcarc^,    3.  To  male  screws,  to  fix  and  keep  it  steady;  ar-i 

forge  any  thing,  in  an  ill  sense  (^Atttrbury).  the  other  above,  in  a  little  box  garnishmi  with 

C01'NA(iE.   J.   (from   coin.)    I.  The  act  similar  screws,  to  fasten  the  coining  squanr. 

or  practice  of  coining  money  (Arbuthnot).    2.  The  planchet  is  laid   flat  on  the  souare  of  ibr 

Coin  ;  money  (Brown).    3.  The  charges  of  efligy,  which   is   dormant ;    and   they   iniine- 

coining  money.     4.  New  production;  inven-  diately  pull  the  bar  of  the  mill  by  its  conl«, 

tion  (Dryden),  5.  Forgery  ;  invention  (Shak-  which'  causes  the  screw  set  within  it  to  tnro. 

speare).  This  enters  into  the  female  screw,  ivhich  is 

CoiNAor  or  Coining,  as  above  stated,  is  in  the  body  of  the  mill,  and  turns  with  «(i 

the  art  of  making  money  :  it  is  perfonned  either  much    strength,   tliat   by   pushing   the  upp*r 

by  hammer  or  mill.    This  art  is  now  rendered  square  upon   that  of  the  efl5gy,  the  planclH-r. 

very  expeditiuus,bv  several  ingenious  machines,  violently  pressed  between  botli  squares,  receive* 

The  three  finest  Instruments  the  niinters  use  the  impression  of  both  at  one  pull,  and  in  tK* 

are,  the  laminating  engine — the  ujachine  for  twinkling  of  an   eye.      The  planchet,    ihn^ 

making  th«  impressions  on  theedgcs  of  coins —  stamped  and  coined,  goes  through  a  final  ex.*- 

and  the  mill.     Alter  they  have  taken  the  la-  mination  of  the  mint  wardens,   from    who»e 

mina%  or   plates  of  metal,  out  of  the  mould  hands  it  goes  into  circulation. 
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Fi^ares  of  the  machiner]^  used  in  the  process  pnonejr  of  En|(land,  clipping,  wasliin^r,  roand- 

descnbed  abore  are  riven  in  most  of  our  En*  ing*,  hlin^r,  impairing,  diminishing,  falsifying, 

cyclopaedias,  and  of  these,  together  with  Mr.  scaling,lightening,e(iging,coloaring,  gilding, 

if  uigenan's  coining  press,  in  the  2d  volume  of  making,  mending,  or  naving  in  one's  posses- 

Oregorv's  Mechanics :  but  we  conceive  it  need-  sion,  any  puncheon,  counter-puncheon,  matrix, 

less  to  insert  them  here,  especially  as  a  new  stamp,  dye  pattern,  mould,  edger,  or  cutting* 

method  of  coining  has  been  introduced  by  engine:  all  these  incur  the  penalty  of  hi^h 

Messrs.  Bolton  and  Watt,  which  is  now  the  treason.     And  if  any  person  shall  counterfeit 

only  mode  used  in  this  country.     For  this  pur-  any  such  kind  of  gold  or  silver  as  is  not  the 

?oiie    buildings    are  erected    on  Tower-nill.  proper  coin  of  the  realm,  but  current  therein 

*his  machinery,  invented  bv  these  able  mecha-  ojr  the  king's  consent,  he  shall  be  guilty  of 

nicians,  has  hmn  long  nsea  in  the  manufacture  high  treason. 

of  copper  money;  it  works  the  screw-presses  If  any  person  shall  tender  in  payment  any 

for  cutting  out  the  circular  pieces  of  copper,  counterfeit  coin,  he  shall  for  the  first  offence 

and  coins  noth  the  edges  and  faces  of  the  mo-  be  imprisoned  six  months,  for  the  second  of- 

nev  at  the  same  time  with  such  superior  ex-  fence  two  years,  and  for  the  third  offence  shall 

cefience  and  cheapness  of  workmanship  as  will  be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

prevent  clandestine  imitation.     By  this  ma*  Blanching  copper  or  other  base  metal,  or 

chinery,  four  boys  are  capable  of  striking  buying  or  selling  the  same ;  and  receiving  or 

30,000  pieces  of  money  in  an  hour,  and  the  pa^yin^  money  at  a  lower  rate  than  its  deno- 

machine  acts  at  the  same  time  as  a  register,  mination  imports;    and  also    the  offence  of 

and  keeps  an  unerring  account  of  the  number  counterfeiting  copper  halfpence  and  farthings, 

of  pieces  struck.  incur  the  penalty  of  felony,  but  within  clerey. 

in  the  coining  of  medals,  the  process  is  the  Counterfeiting  coin  not  the  proper  coin  of  this 

•ame,  in  effect,  with  that  of  money ;  the  prin-  realm,  nor  permitted  to  be  current  therein,  is 

cipal  difference  consisting  in  this,  that  money  misprision  of  treason.    A  person  buying[  or 

liaving  but  a  small  relievo  receives  iu  impres*  selling,  or  having  in  his  possession,  clippings 

sion  at  a  sinrle  stroke  of  the  engine ;  whereas  or  filings,  shall  forfeit  5001.  and  be  branaed  in 

for  medals,  the  height  of  their  relievo  makes  it  the  cheek  with  the  letter  R.    And  any  person 

necessary  that  the  stroke  be  repeated  several  having  in  his  possession  a  coining  press,  or 

times :  to  this  end  the  piece  is  taken  out  from  casting  bars  or  ingots  of  silver  in  imitation  of 

between  the  dyes,  heated,  and  retnrued  again ;  Spanish  bars  or  ingot9,«hall  forfeit  5001. 

which  process,  in  medallions  and  large  medals,  A  reward  of  40).  is  given  for  convicting  a 

is  repeated  fifteen  or  twenty  times  before  the  counterfeiter  of  the  gold  or  silver  coin  ;  and 

full  impression  be  given :  care  must  be  taken,  101.  for  a  counterfeiter  of  the  copper  coin,  16 

every  time  the  planchet  is  removed,  to  take  off  Geo.  II.  and  13 Geo.  111.  c.  28  and  77. 

the  superfluous  metal  stretched  beyond  the  cir-  There  arc  some  differences  and  peculiarities 

cnmference,  with  a  file.     Medallions,  and  me-  respecting  the  coining  of  difffrent  cities  and 

dais  of  a  high  relievo,  are  usually  first  cast  in  countries,  as  Barbary,  Muscovy,  Persia,  Spain, 

sand,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  stamping  &c.  but  they  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to 

tbem  in  the  press,     '         '  '  '                          .    ..  •     •          «      »» 
perfect  them ; 

them  smooth^ , ^  ..  _              ,                       ,^         ^       ^     ^ 

CoiMAOB  (British).     It   was  only  in   the  To  concur;  to  be  consistent  with  (/ra/M. 

feign  of  William  111.  that  the  hamiiter-money  COl'NCIDBNCE.  #.  (from  coincides)    1. 

ceued  to  be  current  in   England,  where  till  The  state  of  sereral  bodies,  or  lines,  falling 

then  it  was  struck  in  that  manner,  as  in  other  upon  the  same  point  {Bentley).     2.  Concur- 

nations.     Before  the  hammer  specie  was  called  rence  ;  consistency ;  tendency  of  many  things 

in,  the  English  money  was  in  a  wretched  con-  to  the  same  end  ;  occurrence  of  many  things 

dition,  liaving  been  fifed  and  clipped  by  na-  at  the  same  time  (Hale). 

tivesaa  well  as  foreigners,  insomuch  that  it  COl'NCIDEMT.  o.  (from  co%ncide\     1. 

was  scarce  left  of  halt  its  value.    The  British  Falling  upon  the  same  point  (^Newton),    2. 

coinageisnowchiefiy  performed  in  the  Tower  Concurrent;  consistent;  equivalent  (South), 

of  London,  where  there  is  a  corporation  for  if,  COINDICA'TION.  «.  (from  con  and  in- 

under  the  title  of  the  Mint.     Formerly  there  dico^  Lat,)   Many  symptoms  betokening  the 

were  liere,  as  there  are  still  in  other  countries,  same  cause. 

tlie  rights  of   seiiiorage    and  brassage ;  but  CCIXER.  s.  (from  cotii.)    1.  A  maker  of 

si  nee  the  eighteenth  year  of  king  Charles  II.  money;  a  niinter  (5fet/^).    2.  A  counterfeiter 

there  is  notliing  taken  either  for  the  king  or  of  the  king's  stamp.  3.  An  inventor  (Gaiiu/eii). 

for  tlie  expenses  of  coining ;  so  that  weight  is  COINING,  in  the  tin-works,  is  the  wei^li- 

returned  for  weight,  to  any  person  who  car-  ing  and  stamping  the  blocks  of  tin  with  a  lion 

ries  hu  gold  ana  silver  to  tlie  Tower.    The  rampant,  performed  by  the  king's  officer,  the 

specie  confined  in  Great  Britain  is  esteemed  duty  for  every  hundred  weight  being  foux 

contraband,  and  not  to  be  exported :  but  all  fo-  shillings. 

reign  specie  may  be  sent  out  of  the  realm,  as  To  CCKJOIN.  v.  n,  (eonjungo^  Latin.)  To 

well  as  gold  ana  silver  in  bars,  ingots,  dust,&c.  join  with  another  in  the  same  office  (Shak$,). 

Coanterfciting  the  king's  money,  or  bringing  COI  RE,  or  Chub,  the  capital  of  the  coun- 

ihlse  money  into  the  realm  counteifeit  to  the  try  of  the  Orisons,  in  Switierland.    It  is  the 

S  t 


ison  of  the  difficulty  of  stamping  &c.  but  they  are  not  of  sumcient  importance  to 

press,  where  they  are  put  onfy  to  tuke  up  any  room  in  this  place.    See  Money. 

;  because  the  sand  does  not  leave  To  COlNCl'DE.  v,  n,  (coineido^  Latin^ 

I,  clear,  and  accurate  enough.  K  To  fall  upon  the  same  point  (Cheune).    z. 


C  O  K  COL 

see  of  a  bishop,  whose  prelate  has  the  right  of  opposing'  the  king's  prerogative,  and  contend- 

coiniiiji^  money  ;  and  it  is  inhabited  b^  Roman  ing  with  the  chancellor  £gerton«     In  1616  be 

cathohcs  and  protestants,  the  latter  being  most  was  removed  from  his  office,  on  which  occa- 

numerous.     Lat.  "^6.  50  jV.     Lon.  9.  2j  £.  sion  his  old  adversary  fiacon   wrote  him  a 

CO'ISTRIL.  s.    A    coward;    a  runaway  stinging  letter,   which  though  it    contained 

(^Shakspcare).  plain  truths,  was  an  ungenerous  triumph  over 

COIT.  *.  (kote,  a  die,  Dutch.)    A  thing  a  fallen  foe.   In  order  to  get  into  favour  again, 

thrown  at  a  certain  mark ;  a  quoit  (Caretv).  he  projected  a  match  between  sir  John  Villiers, 

COI'TION.  s,   (coitioy  Latin.)     1.   Copu-  brother  of  the  favourite,    and  his  younife»t 

lation;  the  act  of  generation  (^Ray),    2.  The  daughter,  which  occasioned   a  bitter  quarrrl 

act    by    which    two    bodies     come    together  between  him  and  his  wife.    The  lady  left  his 

(^Browni).  house  with  her  daughter,   and  Sir  Edward 

COITUS,  (coitus,  from  coeo^  to  go  toire-  fetched  back  his  daughter  by  force,  which  oc- 

ther).     The  conjunction  of  the  male  and   fe-  casioned  his  wife  to  complain  of  him  to  the 

male  in  the  act  of  procreation.  privy  council.     The  affair  was  at  last  patched 

C>01X.    Job *s  tears.     In  botany,  a  genus  up,  and  the  marriage  was  concluded.     In  the 

of  the  class  monoecia,  order  triandria.     Males :  parliament  of  1621,  sir  Ed^vard  joined  the  po- 

in  remote  spikes  ;  calyx  a  two  flowered  glume,  pular,  or  patriotic  side;  for.  which  he  was 

awnless ;  corol  a  two-valved  glume,  awnless.  committed  to  the  Tower.     He  did  not  remain 

Fem. :  calyx  a  two-flowered  glume,  awnless  ;  in  confinement  long ;  but  never  obtaiuini  the 

corol  a  two-valved  glume,  awnless ;  style  two-  favour  of  James  afterwards.     He  did  not  sit 

parted ;    seed  covered   with  the   long  calyx,  in  parliament  again  till  1628,  when  he  spoke 

Three  species:  one  of  America;    two  of  the  with  great  spirit  against  the  court  measures. 

East-Indies.     Of  these  the  chief  is  and  named  the  duke  of  Buckingham  as  the 

C.  lachryma  Jobi :  common  to  many  parts  author  of  all  the  calamities  of  the  nation,  al- 

of  the  East-Indies ;  and  often  cultivated   in  though  he  had  before  called  the  same  man  the 

Spain  and  Portugal  even  by  the  poor,  who  oc-  saviour  of  the  nation  !     Private  pique  and  dis- 

casionally  grind  the  seeds  into  flour  and  make  appointed    ambition    make    goodly    patriots, 

their  bread  of  it.     From  Spain  this  plant  is  On  the  dissolution  of  that  parliameuty  be  re> 

often  obtained  for   the  gardens  of  our  own  tired  to  his  seat  in  Buckinghamshire,  where 

country.     It  is  an  herbaceous  annual,  rising  he  died  in  1634,  aged  85.     His  papers  were 

about  two  feet  high,  with   branched   culms ;  seized  at  the  time  of  his  death  by  Sir  Francis 

leaves  wrinkled  underneath  of  the  reed  shape ;  Windebank,  by  order  of  council.     In    1641 

seeds  ovate.    The  flowers  are  in  spikes  axil-  they  were  delivered  up,  in  consequence  of  an 

lary,  and  on  short  petioles.     The  seeds  are  application  to   parliament  for  tliat  purpose, 

about  the  size  of  a  common  pea,  enclosed  in  The  first  part  of  his  Reports  appeared  about 

capsules,  and  of  dificrent  colours.     The  ne-  16^)0,  and  the  last,  or  thirteenth,  about  1655. 

groes  of  the  West  Indies  often  string  them  on  His  Institutes  in  four  parts  are  invaluable ;  the 

silk,  and  use  them  for  bracelets.  first  of  which  is  a  translation  and  comment 

COKE  (Edward),  an  eminent EnHish  judge,  on  Sir  Thomas  Littleton's  Tenures.    Tberv 

He  was  born  at  Mileham,  in  Norfolk,  in  1549,  are  also  other  law    pieces   of   his   in  print 

and  educated  at  Trinity  (Jollege,  Cambridge ;  (fFatkins). 


about  which  time  he   was  chosen   reader  at  the  tire  in  tlie  manner  used  for  making  char- 
Lyons-inn,  and  continued  his   lectures  three  coal. 

years.     Soon  after  his  admission  at  the  bar  he  COL,  or  Con,  an  Italian  preposition,  osed 

inarried  a  lady  of  considerable   fortune,  who  in  music,  signifying  with, 

brought  him  ten  children.     In    1592  he  was  Col,  one  of  th'e  Hebrides  of  Scotland.    Lat. 

appointed  solicitor-general  to  the  queen;  and  57.  0  \.     Lon.  7.  15  \V. 

on  losing  his  wife,"  he  married   in   1598  the  CO'LAXDEK.  *.  (co/o,  to  strain,  Latin.) 

daughter  of  Thomas  Lord  Burleigh.     In  1(>00  A  sieve  through  which  a  mixture  is  poured  to 

he  prosecuted,  as  attorney-ffencral,  the  earls  of  retain  the  thicker  parts ;  a  strainer  (Af«tf). 

Essex  and  Southampton.     Tliree  years   after-  COLARBASIAXS,  or  Colobbasians,  a 

wards  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  sect  of  Christians  in  the  second  centor}* ;  so 

and  conducted  the  prosecution  of  sir  Walter  called  from  their  leader  Colarbasus,  a  disciple 

Kaleigh,  whom  he  treated  in  a  brutal  manner,  of  Valentinus  ;    who,  with   Marcus,  another 

His  speeches  at  the  trial  of  father  Ganiett,  and  disciple  of  the  same  master,  maintained  the 

the  other  conspirators  in  the  gunpowder  plot,  whole  plenitude,  and  perfection,  of  truth  and 

are  deemed   his  master-pieces  in    that  way.  reliq^ion,    to  be  contained   in  the  Greek  al- 

That  year  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  phabei ;  and  that   it   was  upon  this  account 

common  pleas;  and  in  1613  he  was  removed  that  Jesus   Christ  was  called  the  alpha  and 

to  the  king's  bench,  at  which  time  he   was  omega. 

sworn  of  the  privy  council.     In  the  affair  of  COL.AR IN,  in  architecture,  a  cincture, 

sir  Thomas  Overbury's  umrder,  sir  Edward  COLA'TION.  #.    The  art  of  filtering  or 

<ronducted  himself  with  commendable  spirit ;  straining. 

soon  afterwards  he  fell  into  disgrace  by  CO'LATURE.  «.  (from  ro/o,  Latin.)    L 


COL  COL 

The  act  of  straining ;  filtration.  2.  The  matter  3.  C.  aatamnale ;  with  flat,  lanceolate  leaves ; 

strained.  common  to  the  meadows  of  our  own  coantry» 

COLBERG,  a  strong*,  handsome  seaport  of  the  root  of  which  is  said  to  possess  diuretic  and 

Prussian  Poroerania,  remarkable  for  its  salt-  expectorant  qualities;  and  with  this  view  an 

works.  Lat.  54.  21  N.  Lon.  15.  39  K.  oxymel  and  a  syrup  are  directed  by  the  col- 

CO^LBERTINE.  «.  Akindofjace  wornby  leges  of  London  and  Edinburgh.  An  over- 
women  (Congreve).  dose  proves  narcotic  and  cathartic. 

COLCHESTER,  the  chief  town  in  Essex,  COLCHIS,  a  country  of  Asia,  at  the  sooth 

is  the  ancient  Colonia  Camelodnnnm,  from  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  east  of  the  Euxine  Sea, 

which  word  Colonia,  both  the  town  and  the  north  of  Armenia,  and  west  of  Iberia.     It  is 

river  Colne  on  the  south  side  of  which  it  is  famous  for  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts, 

seated  received  their  names    The  Saxons  call-  and  as  the  birth-place  of  Medea, 

ed  it  Coloeceaster.    That  it  flourished  under  COLCOTHAR  OF  VITRIOL.  Aprepara- 

the  Romans,  several  buildings  full  of  their  tion  of  vitriolum  ferri.   See  Vitriolum. 

bricks,  and   innumerable  quantities  of  coin  COLD.  a.  (col*&,  Saxon.)    1.  Not  hot;  not* 

dag  up  in  and  about  it,  fully  evince.  The  em-  warm:  gelid  (Arbuihnot),    2.  Chill;  having 

peror  Constantine  the  Great  was  said  to  be  sense  ofcold  \Skak9peare).    3.  Havinff  cold 

Dorn  here,  though  Gibbon  questions  the  fact  qualities ;  not  volatile  (^Bacom\     4.  Indiffer- 

Tbe  walls  wherewith  the  town  was  encom-  ent ;  frigid ;  without  passion  (Rome).   5.  Un- 

passed  are  still  tolerably  entire,  except  on  the  affecting ;  unable  to  move  the  nasiions  (Addi^ 

north  side,  where  they  are  much  decayed:  son),  6.  Reserved;  coy;  not  affectionate  (C!£a« 

they  are  generally  about  nine  feet  thick.   The  tendon).    7*  Chaste  (Shakspeare),    8.  Not 

famous  abbey-ffate  ofSt.  John  is  still  standing,  welcome  (SAaArt^ea  re).    9.  Not  hasty;   not 

and  allowed  to  oe  a  curious  and  beautiful  piece  violent     10.  Not  affecting  the  scent  strongly 

of  Gothic  architecture.     It  was  built,  together  (JShaktpeare),  I L  Not  having  the  scent  strong^ 

with  the  abbey,  in  1097 ;  Gndo,  steward  to  ly  affected  (Skaktpeare), 

William  Rufus,  laud  the  first  stone.  St.  Ann's  Colo.  «.  (from  the  adiective.)      L  The 

chapel,  standing  at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  cause  of  the  sensation  ofcold  ;4he  privation  of 

is  valuable  im  the  esteem  of  antiquarians  as  a  heat  (Bacon),  2.  The  sensation  ot  cold ;  chiU 

building  of  great  note  in  the  early  days  of  ness  (Dryden),   3.  A  disease  caused  by  cold ; 

Christianity.   It  is  now  pretty  entire.  St.  Bo-  the   obstruction  of  perspiration.     See   Ca- 

toIph*s  priory  was  founded  Dy  Ernulphus  in  tarruus. 

the  year  1  lltf.   It  was  demolished  in  the  wars  Cold,  a  privation  of  lieat.    It  is  Generally 

of  Charles  I.  but  its  ruins  still  exhibit  a  beau-  conceived  to  be  nothing  positive,  butaltogether 

tiful  sketch  of  ancient  masonry.     The  castle,  of  the  negative  kind,  llie  human  body  contains 

which  is  tolerably  entire,  is  said  to  have  been  within  itself,  as  long  as  it  is  living,  a  principle 

bailt  by  Edward,  son  of  Alfred  ;  it  is  a  mag-  of  ivarmth;  if  any  other  body,  being  in*  con- 

nificent  structure,  and  of  late jrreatly  improved,  tact  with  it,  does  at  the  same  time  impart  to  it 

Here  is  a  valuable  library.  Colchester  is  a  bo-  more  caloric  or  heat  than  it  obtains  from  the 

rou^h  by  prescription,  and  under  that  right  human  body,  it  is  said  to  be  warm;  but  if  it 

sends  two  members  to  parliament,  all  their  receives  from  the  human  bodv  more  heat  than 

charters  being  silent  upon  that  head.     The  it  remits,  it  is  said  to  he  cold.     A  substance 

charter  was  renewed  in  1763.  The  town  is  now  which  is  in  contact  with  our  hand,  and  the 

governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  1 2  aldermen,  temperature  of  which  is  more  elevated  than 

18  assistants,  and  18  common-council-men.  It  that  of  the  hand,  will  yield  to  it  a  portion  of 

had  16  parish  churches,  in  and  out  the  walls,  its  caloric  depending  upon  the  relation  between 

bat  now  only  12  are  used,  the  rest  being  da-  the  specific  beats;  ana  on  occasion  of  the  rc- 

maged  at  the  sies^e  in  1648.   Here  are  also  six  suiting  sensation,  we  say  of  this  substance  that 

dissenting  meeting-houses.    Tiie  number  of  it  is  hot;  on  the  contrary,  a  substance  which 

houses  is  1,997>  and  of  inhabitants  11,520.  we  touch,  and  whose  temperature  is  lower 

This  town  is  the  most  noted  in  England  for  than  that  of  our  hand,  takes  from  it  a  portion 

the  making  of  baize ;  it  is  also  of  special  note  of  its  caloric ;  and  on  account  of  the.  sensation 

for  candying  the  enufto  roots,  and  for  oysters,  which  is  excited  in  us  by  this  privation  of  ca- 

The  markets  are  on  Wednesdays  and  Satur«  loric,  we  say  that  such  substance  is  cold.  Thni 

days.     Lat  51.  55  N.   Lon.  I.  0  E.  the  temperature  of  our  bodies  is  with  respect 

COLCU I C  UM .  (eo/cAtc tf m,  from  Colchis,  a  to  us  the  limit  of  heat  and  of  cold ;  but,  at  not- 
city  of  Armenia;  where  this  plant  is  supposed  tom,  there  is  nothing  more  here  than  a  greater 
to  have  been  very  common).  Common  mea-  or  less  difference  between  two  modifications 
dow  saffron.  In  ootany,  a  genus  of  'the  class  which  to  us  appear  opposed,  judg>ing  from  the 
hexandria;  order  trigynial  Calyx  a  spathe;  testimony  of  the  senses:  thus  it  nappens  that 
corol  six- parted;  the  tube  arising  from  the  in  proportion  as  the  limit  varies,  that  is  to  say, 
root ;  capsules  three,  superior,  connected,  in-  as  the  temperature  of  our  bodies  is  elevated  or 
flated,  many-seeded.    Three-species.^  depressed,  we  shall  think  the  same  substance 

1.  C  montanum,  a  native  of  Spain,  the  cold,  which  to  us  bad  appeared  hot  when  wo 
leaves  of  which  appear  in  the  autnmn  with  the  were  in  other  circumstances,  and  reciprocally, 
flowers.  It  is  well  known  to  every  body  that  cjlvch 

2.  C.  variegatum.  A  native  of  the  Greek  are  found  cold  during  the  summer,  and  hot 
blands,  with  undulate,  widely-spread  leaves,  during  the  winter.    The  contrast  of  their-  ' 


COLD. 

sensations  arises  from  this,  that  the  temperature  that  this  phenomenon  was  the  effect  of  a  light 

of  the  subterraneous  passages  in  question  is  imperceptible  to  the  eyes,  Pictet  has  repeated 

nearly  constant,  and  of  an  intermediate  degree  the  experiments  by  substituting  for  the  ball  of 

between  those  which  correspond  to  the  tempe-  iron  a  phial  full  of  boiling  water,  when  the 

raturc  of  our  bodies  in  the  tivo  seasons.  thermometer  situated  at  the  other  focus  indi- 

There  is  nevertheless  much  uncertainty  upon  cated  an  elevation  of  temperature  of  more  than 

this  subject ;  and  several  philosophers  of  the  one  degree. 

present  day,  and  especially  count  Kumford  and         These  experiments  have  been  followed  by 

Mr.  Davy,  have  attempted  to  revive  the  doc-  another  that  is  very  curious,  and  capable  of  iro- 

trine  that  heat  is  not  a  substance  sui  ffeneris^  posing  upon  an  observer  little  versed  in  these 

but  a  mere  privation  of  cold  from  intestine  topics,  who  had  not  been  persuaded  before- 

commotion  of  the  elementary  particles  of  the.  hand  that  cold  cannot  be  reflected.     The  ap- 

substance  heated  :  while,  at  the  same  time.  Dr.  paratus  having;  been  disposed  as  in  the  preced- 

Herschel  has  endeavoured  to  re-establish  the  ing    experiments,    an    air-thermometer    was 

theory  that  there  are  frigoriiic  as  well  as  cloritic  placed  at  the  focus  of  one  of  the  mirrors,  and  a 

rays  issuing  in  all  directions  through  the  hea-  phial  full  of  snow  at  the  focus  of  the  other;  im- 

vens ;  and  hence  to  resuscitate  tlie  pliysical  mediately  the  thermometer  descended  several 

system  of  Democritus  and  Epicurus  in  several  decrees,  and  then  mounted  again  as  soon  as  the 

of  its  most  important  points.  phial  was  taken  away:  the  vessel  having  been 

Nothing  appears  at  first  sight  more  directly  again  placed  at  the  focus  of  the  same  mirror, 

contradictory  to  the  common  opinion  of  cold  some  nitric  acid  was  poured  upon  the  snow, 

being  only  relative,  and  only  a  negative  term  and  tlie  augmentation  of  cold  which  resulted 

implying  the  abstraction  of  heat,  tlian  the  facts  caused  the  thermometer  to  descend  5  or  6  de- 

whicn  shew  the  apparent  radiation,  absorption,  grees. 

and  reflexion  of  cold  ;  the  evidence  of  which        The  first  moment  was  that  of  surprise ;  bat 

stands  on  the  same  ground  as  the  corresponding  the  explication  of  the  phenomenon  soon  foU 

motions  of  heat,  namely,  on  the  rise  or  fall  of  lowed.     To  comprehend  it,  let  us  mentally 

the  thermometei*.     If  the  rise  of  tlie  liquor  on  suppress  the  two  mirrors;  then  the  same  thing 

the  scale  of  a   thermometer,   whose   bulb   is  will  happen  to  the  thermometer  as  to  the  sur- 

placed  in  the  focus  of  a  mirror,  be  considered  rounding  bodies,  that  is  to  say,  it  will  yield  a 

as  a  proof  of  the  propulsion  of  certain  calorific  part  of  its  caloric,  which  will  be  continaallv 

rays  from  a  distant  heated  surface,  and  their  communicated  to  the  snow,  in  virtue  of  theaf- 

subsequent  reflexion  according  to  the  laws  of  finity  by  which  it  attracts  to  itself  that  fluid: 

catoptrics;  the  sinking  of  the  same  thermo-  anot'her'quantity  of  caloric  will  escape  from  the 

meter  liquor  under  similar  circumstances  of  thermometer  under  the  radiant  form,  and  will 

position,  when  the  surface  which  before  was  distributeitself  between  the  vessel  and  the  sar- 

sensibly  hotter  than  the  atmosphere  is  now  rounding  bodies.     Let  us  now  restore  the  two 

sensibly  colder,  would  seem,  from  a  parity  of  mirrors  to  their  places:  then  the  portion  of  ra- 

reasoning,  to  indicate  the  propulsion  and  re-  diant  caloric  which  had  been  thrown  off  for 

flexion  of  frigorific  rays.  the  snow,  falling  upon  the  mirror  at  whose 

Let  us  attend  to  the  experiments  of  Saussure  focus  the  thermometer  is  found,  will  be  reflect- 

and  Pictet,  as  they  relate  to  the  reflection  of  ed  towards  the  other  mirror,  and  thence  to  the 

heat,  and  the  apparent  radiation  of  cold.  vessel,  which  will  speedily  absorb  it;  and  this 

These  two  philosophers  having  made  a  hall  effect,  which  will  be  continually  repeating,  will 

of  iron  of  54  millimetres,  or  two  inches  dia-  determine  a  much  more  abundant  and  rapid 

meter,  of  a  strong  red  heat,  left  it  to  cool  gra-  emission  of  radiant  caloric  supplied  by  the 

dually  to  the  point  where  it  was  no  longer  lu-  thermometer,  than  that  which  would  have  ob- 

minous,  even  in  a  dark  place.    They  had  pre-  tained  without  the  intervention  of  the  mirrors, 

viously  disposed  two  concave  mirrors,  the  one  We  have  here  the  same  advantage  to  diminish 

opposite  to  the  other,  at  about  4  metres,  or  12  the  heat  of  the  thermometer  as  we  have  to  io- 

feet  distance ;  and  then  fixed  the  ball  in  the  crease  it,  when,  instead  of  a  body  colder  tlian 

focus  of  the  one,  while   an   air-thermometer  it,  there  is  placed  at  the  focus  of  the  mirror  one 

was  held  at  the  focus  of  the  other.      The  that  is  hotter ;  only,  in  the  experiment  of  the 

chamber  where  the  experiment  was  performed  phial  of  snow,  the  rays  of  caloric  pursue  a  ronte 

was  completely  close,  and  every  precaution  had  opposite  to  that  which  it  would  nave  followed 

been  taken  to  remove  all  that  might  occasion  in  the  experiment  of  the  heated  ball;  and  it  is 

Accidental  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  this  change  of  direction  that  imposes  on  the 

air.    Immediately  us  the  bull  was  plurcJ  at  its  imagination,  presenting  to  it  a  true  reflexion  of 

focus,   the  thermometer  which  occupied  the  caloric  under  the  appearance  of  a  reflected  cold, 

other,  and  which  previously  stood  at  4  degrees  (^Haily's  Phiios.  vol.  ii.) 
above  zero,  began  to  rise,  and  in  6  minutes         Mr.  Leslie  also  found,  not  only  the  same 

arrived  at  1 1^  degrees,  while  a  second  thermo-  effect  in  this  experiment,  but  that  the  action  of 

meter  suspended  out  of  that  focus,  at  the  same  a  cold  radiating  surface  upon  the  tin  reflector 

distance  trom  the  ball  and  from  the  observer,  produced  exactly  the  same  proportional  effect 

mounted  only  to  6  d«*grees:  whence  it  results,  upon  the  differential  thermometer  as  the  hot 

'  that  in  this  experiment  the  reflexion  of  the  ra>  radiating  surface,  only  in  the  opposite  direction 

diant  caloric  hud  elevated  the  temperature  ^^  of  the  scale.     The  differential  thermometer, 

degrt'cs.   To  remove  still  farther  the  suspicion  which  is  always  at  zero  when  both  bulbs  are 
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fqnally  heated,  isbcautifully  calculated  to  shew 
this  striking'  expcrttnent  Thus,  if  the  differ- 
ence of  temperature  betireen  the  heat- radiating 
sabftance  and  the  atmosphere  be  60  degrres, 
and  if  tliis  raises  the  thermometer  45  dei^rees, 
the  same  difference  between  the  cold*radiating 
substance  and  the  atmosphere  will  sink  the 
tbermometer  45  degrees,  and  so  in  proportion ; 
so  that  a  cold  of  16  degrees  will  sink  the  ther- 
mometer 12  degrees;  for  60  :  45  : :  16 :  12. 
(Leslie  om  HeaC), 

A  very  great  degree  of  cold  may  be  prodaced 
by  mixing  together  different  solids,  wnich  sud- 
denly become  liquid.  But  as  such  mixtures 
are  often  employed  in  chemistrv,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  expose  bodies  to  the  influence  of  a  low 
temperature,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  cnn- 
roerate  the  different  substances  which  may  be 
employed  for  that  parpose,  and  the  degree  of 
cold  which  each  of  tnem  is  capable  of  pro- 
dactng.  The  irst  person  who  made  expert- 
nieiits  on  freeaing  mixtures  was  Fahrenlieit. 
But  the  subject  was  much  more  completely  in- 
vestigated by  Mr.  Walker,  in  a  paper  publish- 
rd  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1795, 
Since  that  time  scTeral  curious  additions  have 
been  made  by  professor  Lowitx,  particularly 
the  introdaction  of  muriat  of  lime,  which  pro- 
dooes  a  very  gi^at  degree  of  cold  when  mixed 
with  snow.  The  experiments  of  Loivitz  have 
been  lately  repeated  and  extended  by  Mr. 
Walker.  The  result  of  all  these  experiments 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  table. 

Table  of  freezing-mixtures. 
Mixtures.  Thermometer  sinks. 

parts. 

1 .  M uriat  of  ammonia      5 ~ 
Nitre 
Water 

2.  Muriat  of  ammonia 
Nitre 


12.  Snow 
Common  %alt 

13.  Muriat  of  lime 
Snow 

14.  Potash 
Snow 

15.  Snow  1 1 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid  I  / 

16.  Snow  or  pounded  ice  2  \ 
Common  salt  IJ 

17.  Snow  &  diluted  nit.  acid 

1 8.  Muriat  of  lime  -  2  \ 
Snow  1 1 

19.  Snow  or  pounded  ice  1 
Common  salt  5 
Muriat  of  ammonia 

and  nitre  5 

20.  Snow  2 
Diluted  stilpluric  acid  1 
Diluted  nitric  acid        1 

21.  Snow  or  ponnded  ice  12 
Common  salt  5 
Nitrat  of  ammonia       5 

22.  Muriat  of  lime  3 
Snow  1 

23.Diluted8nlphQricacid  10 
Snow  8 


From 

From 

From 

From 

From 
From 
From 


32to0 

32  to  50 

32  to  51 

20  to  GO 

Oto5 

0to46 

0to66 


From  5  to  18 


From  10  to  56 


From  18  to  25 


} 


From 
From 


40  to  73 
68  to  91 


Sulphat  of  soda 
Water 

3.  Nitrat  of  ammonia 
Water 

4.  Nitrat  of  ammonia 
Carbonat  of  soda 
Water 

5.  Sulphat  of  soda 
Dilated  nitric  acid 

6.  Sulphat  of  soda 
Muriat  of  ammonia 
Nitre 

Dilated  nitric  acid 

7.  Sulphat  of  soda 
Nitrat  of  anmionia 
Dilated  nitric  acid 

8.  Phoiphatofsoda 
Diluted  nitric  add 

9.  Phosphat  of  soda 
Nitrat  of  ammonia 
Dilated  nitric  acid 

10.  Sulphat  of  soda 
Mariatic  acid 

11.  Sulphat  of  soda 


5  >From  50*  to  10* 
16j 

5I 

a>From50to4 

1 1  From  50  to  4 
1  IProm  50  to  7 

^|.From50to3 

6 
4 
2 
4 
6' 

5  S-Prom  50  to  14 
4^ 

4 1  From  50  to  12 

6  VFrom  50  to  21 
^  I  From  50  to  0 


From  50  to  10 


Dilated  sulphuric  acid  4 


} 


From  50  to  3 


In  order  to  produce  these  effects,  the  salts 
employed  must  be  fresh  crystallized,  and  new- 
ly reduced  to  a  verv  fme  powder.  The  vessels 
in  which  the  frcezfni^  mixture  is  made  should 
be  very  thin,  and  just  large  enough  to  hold  it, 
and  the  materials  should  be  mixed  togrtlier  as 
qaickly  as  possible. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1801, 
p.  135,  there  is  a  table  given,  divided  into 
classes:  in  the  first  rank  of  these  classes  of 
mixtures  Mr.  Walker  has  not  specified  the  tem- 
perature at  which  the  materials  were  previ'ms 
to  mixing;  the  reader  being  informed,  in  a  pa- 
ragraph which  immediately  follows  the  table, 
that  it  is  immaterial,  the  result  beinif  the  seme 
as  stated  in  the  table,  whatever  niav  be  the 
temperature  of  the  materials  at  mixtnif.  So 
that  it  is  not  requisite  to  speotfy  the  tempera- 
tures at  which  it  was  supposed  to  be  necessary 
the  materials  should  be  previous  to  mixing,  in 
order  to  produce  the  effects  stated. 

Cold.   It»  effects  on  animals. — ^l^his  is  a 
subject  that  yet  opens  a  wide  field  for  specula* 
tion.   Different  animals,  it  is  well  known,  will 
endure  very  different  decrees  of  cold  without 
injury :  the  cause  of  this  has  never  hitherto 
been  fully  ascertained,  nor  the  different  kinds 
of  animals  regularly  classified.  Some  animals 
perish  suddenly  upon  the  approach  of  intense 
cold ;  others  on  the  contrary  instead  of  perish- 
ing, are  only  thrown  into  a  state  of  lethargic 
insensibility,  from  which  they  revive  upon  the 
return  of  warm  weather  ana  the  stimulus  of 
its  genial  heat.    Even  these  last  have  not  vet 
been  regularly  arranged  upon  any  scientific 
principle.    Some  again  will  endure  very  li- 
mited degrees  both  of  heat  and  cold ;  others 
require  very  high  degrees  of  heat,  and  arc  de- 
stroyed by  a  small  portion  of  cold  ;  a  third  sort 
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will  endure  a  ver^  intense  decree  of  cold,  and  maintained  by  Mr.  Gough ;  or  dependant  alone 

are  killed  by  trivial  accessions  of  heat;  while  a  upon  a  sfradual  augmentation  of  cold,  as  ad> 

fourth  kind  on  the  contrary  will  exist  through-  vanced  by  M.  Du  Font  de  Nemours?     Is  it 

out  almost  the  larpfest  scale  of  atmosphere  we  confined  to  peculiarity  of  organic  stractore,  or 

can  conceive,  and  brave  with  equal  power  the  may  all  animals  become  benefited  by  it  Qpon 

extremes  of  heat  and  frigidity ;  and  these,  in  its  proper  application  ?  Will  torpidity  defend 

some  instances  animals  of  the  lowest,  and  in  man  against  the  effects  of  severe  cold,  as  well 

others,  of  the  highest  and  most  perfect  kind,  as  the  marmot;  supply  the  purpose  of  food; 

J^t  us  support  these  observations  by  a  few  and  restrain  the  vital  principle  from  flight? 

examples.  These  questions  are  rather  connected  wit£  the 

Insects  for  the  most  part  die  instantly  upon  theories  of  ^l)LE£P  and  of  Winter  sleep, 
the  approach  of  severe  cold ;  a  few,  but  only  a  than  with  the  present  article ;  and  tinder  tho« 
few,  possess  the  privilege  of  being  thrown  iiito  terms  we  shall  prosecute  this  highly  important 
a  preservative  torpidity.  Most  infusor^'  ani-  subject.  In  the  mean  time,  the  reader  may 
malcules  do  the  same:  they  know  nothing  of  consult  the  explanation  of  both  sleep  and 
winter-sleep,  except  in  a  few,  and  indeed  a  very  winter-sleep,  as  given  in  Mr.  Good*s  Notes  to 
few,  instances.  The  experiments  of  Spalan-  his  Translation  of  Lucretius,  vol.  ii.  137 — HI; 
zani  and  Muller,  are  fully  in  proof  of  this  as-  and  148 — 149:  in  which  he  endeavoors  to  as- 
sertion. Such  facts  would  lead  us  to  conceive  sign  the  cause  of  the  extraordinary  preservation 
that  it  was  the  two  lowest  orders  of  animals  ot  life  exhibited  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Woodwork, 
that  died  most  speedily  upon  exposure  to  cold  ;  who  continued  buried  under  a  drift  of  snow 
and  that  following  the  scale  in  its  ascent,  those  near  Cambridge  for  eight  days  withoat  susteD- 
nearest  in  make  to  insects  and  worms,  would  ance  of  any  kind  :  as  also  the  canse  of  other 
shew  the  next  facility  of  destruction  upon  frigid  phenomena  of  a  similar  kind, 
applications,  and  that  man  as  being  at  the  head  What  are  the  utmost  limits  of  either  heat  or 
of  the  scale,  would  evince  the  greatest  tenacity  cold  in  which  animal  life  can  exist,  is  also  a 
to  life  of  all  animals  whatever.  But  this  is  by  question  that  has  never  vet  been  determinrd. 
no  means  the  case;  for  man  himself  perishes,  Man  himself  is  capable  o? enduring  very  won- 
like  insects  and  worms,  without  any  preserva-  derful  degrees  both  of  heat  and  cold.  'Many 
tive  torpidity  whatever ;  at  least  the  instances  persons  associated  together  for  tlie  porpose  of 
to  the  contrary  are  as  few  in  man  as  in  worms  experiment,  have  borne  a  room  heated  to  19Sf, 
and  insects,  and  perhaps  still  fewer :  while  on  210<>,  21 L®  of  Fahrenheit,  which  last  S 
the  Gontrar)%  the  animals  chietly  protected  by  only  one  degree  below  the  boiling  point.  Sir 
this  wonderful  and  most  curious  power,  are  Charles  Blagden  (Phil.  Trans.)  bore  a  heat  of 
those  which  rank  far  below  the  first,  and  very  26Uo  :  the  oven-girls  in  some  parts  of  Uenoany 
little  above  the  two  last,  such  as  frogs,  toads,  have  borne  a  heat  of  257*  for  a  quarter  of  ao 
lizards;  the  hedge-hog,  land-tortoise,  marmot,  hour,  and  one  girl  supported  it  augmented  to 
dormouse,  various  species  of  the  rat  tribe,  and  28  !<>  without  inconvenience.  Dogs  have  ex- 
perhaps  several  ffcnera  of  birds.  isted  without  apparent  inconvenience  in  236* ; 

What  then  is  tlie  peculiar  character  by  which  and  a  species  of  taenia  has  been  fonnd  alive  io 

hybernating  animals,  or  those  capable* of  pre-  a  boileu  carp. 

serving  life  by  toi-pidity,  are  to  be  distinguish-  Man  on  the  contrary  is  capable  of  endaring 

ed  ?  And  here  again  we  appear  to  be  completely  as  extraordinary  extremes  or  cold  as  he  is  uf 

out  at  sea,  without  helm*  or  compass.     The  heat.      Boerhaave  conceived  that  the  ntmi';: 

general  answer,  derived  indeed  from  M.  de  degree  of  cold  that  could  take  place  was  sero 

Buffon,  is,  that  these  are  all  cold-blooded  ani-  in   Fahrenheit's   thermometer,  or   J4^  belovr 

mals;  and  that  the  peculiarity  we  refer  to  pro-  freezing  in  lleaumnr*s,  at  which  point  he  rr- 

ceeds  from  this  circumstance.    It  is  not  a  tact,  marks,  that  men,  animals,  and  vegetables,  sovn 

however,  that  all  hybernating  animals,  nor  perish.     This  great  man,  however,  was  niij- 

even  perhaps  that  the  greater  number  of  them,  taken.      Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  in   v>tzr 

are  cold-blooded ;  while  on  the  contrary,  there  winters  at  St.  Petersburgh,  has  fallen  ^•,  and 

are  various  kinds  of  cold-blooded  animals  that  once  33^  below  0.    The  cold  at  Quebec  hoi 


are  destitute  of  this  provision.  Many  species  of  occasionally  sunk  it  to  42<^.     Maopertnis  eo- 

the  viper  tribe,  though  cold-blooded  animals,  dured  it  at  Tornao  as  low  as  51  o.  Bat  even  all 

die  at  once,  without  torpidity,  upon  application  this  can  beiir  no  comparison  with  the  w\d 

of  extreme  cold:  fishes  seldom  evince  torpi-  sometimes  endured  in  many  parts  ojf  Siberia,  u 

dity  ;  and  thoutj:h  toads  and  lizards  are  cold-  Tomsk,  Kirenga,  Jeneseik,  where  the  theroK»- 

hlooded  animals,  marmots  and   bats  possess  meter  has  been  seen  at  90®,  128**,  and  even  17 V* 

warm  blood  certainly;  and  perhaps  hedge-  below  0:  in  all  which  cases  respiration  is sc- 

hogs;  to  say  nothing  of  the  swallow  and  other  companied  with  prodigious  pain,  and  seems  t» 

torpid  birds.  fill  tlie  lungs  as  with  boiling  oil ;  while  frain 

To  pursue  this  subject,  however,  would  be  the  increasedelasticity  of  theair,tbe5arrvun(i> 

to  wander  too  fur  from  the  point  immediately  ing  rocks  and  trees  often  split  with  reports  like 

before  us.   Yet  it  is  a  subject  of  very  consider-  cannon. 

able  importance.     What  is  the  cause  of  this         But  these  are  isolated  facts:  what  result  lit* 

preservative  torpidity  evinced  by  hybernating  the  physiologist  drawn  from  them  ?   The  €*>»- 

animals?  Is  it  a  cause  derived  from  habit,  as  mon  conclusion  is,  that  man  is  capable  of  )ii* 
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ine  in  a  larger  tetle  of  temperalare  than  any  Should  a  hone  take  cold  at  grass,  it  is  infinitetjr 
otLer  animu :  and  one  of  the  theories  offered  to  better  to  house  him  by  night,  in  a  state  of  mo- 
account  for  this  conclusion  is,  that  he  secretes  a  derate  warmth,  and  allow  a  few  mashes  and 
larger  portion  of  sensorial  power,  which  thus  warm  water,  from  which  treatment  he  will  most 
aruis  him  equally  ugainst  all  extremes.  It  is  probably  be  ready  to  brave  the  weather  again, 
unnecessary  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  this  in  a  sound  and  healthy  state,  in  the  course  of  a 
theory,  for  the  conclusion  itself  is  false,  which  few  days,  than  to  suffer  him  to  languish  amidst 
it  is  purposely  built  to  support.  Insects  of  va«  the  damps  of  the  soil,  with- a  running  at  the 
rious  kinds  will  live  in  boiling  water,  which  nose,  wnich  may  continue  for  months.  The 
man  cannot  do ;  but  then  these  insects  cannot  usual  objection  to  this  practice  is,  that  it  in* 
in  genera]  endure  the  cold  sustained  by  man :  duces  a  tender  habit,  which  argument  is  also 
yet  the  hydrophil  (water-beetle)  and  frogs,  can  much  used  against  clothing  horses  in  colds;  but 
endure  both ;  the  severest  frost  only  torpifies,  we  have  always  observed,  that  the  animal  body, 
but  does  not  kill  them ;  and  they  have  been  under  the  influence  of  obstructed  perspiration, 
known  to  exist  in  boiling  water  without  appa*  is  still  more  liable  to  an  accession  or  increase  of 
rent  inconvenience.  There  is  a  species  of  in-  catarrh  from  tliat  very  account,  and  by  no 
fnsory  animalcule,  particularly  examined  by  means  so  much  so  after  the  disease  has  suh- 
Spalansani,  that  is  never  hatched  but  when  sided,andthe  vessels  are  less  distended;  which 
the  infuaion  is  at  the  point  of  f reeling ;  and  yet  is  an  answer  to  the  objection  in  both  cases, 
this  same  species  by  repeated  trials  appeared  Horses  which  are  exposed  to  all  weathers, 
capable  of  existing  in  a  Doiling  heat,  and  of  re-  but  which  have  still  caught  cold,  and  yet  can- 
taininsp  life  beyond  every  other  species  of  ani-  not  be  spared  from  tlieir  constant  duty,  ought, 
malcuTea  exposed  to  the  same  intensity.  on  the  nrst  appearance  of  the  disease,  to  have 

We  know  nothing  of  the  cause  of  all  this ;  clothing  allowed  during  their  labour,  to  lose 
worms,  insects,  animals;  all,  and  equally,  af-  some  b^od,  to  have  nitre  in  their  water  every 
ford  proofs  of  the  most  extraordinary  tenacity  night,  and  a  cordial  ball-drink.  Tliis  is  the 
to  life ;  and 'all  and  equally  a^ain,  in  other  unfortunate  description  of  horses  wliich  is  de- 
genera  or  tribes,  afford  prooU  of  the  most  easy  stined  to  undergo  all  the  dreadful  evils  of  ne- 
uestmction  by  a  simple  change  of  temperature,  glected  and  ace  n  mul  ated  catarrh — cou  gfh,  plen- 
The  obaervations  may  be  extended  to  the  ve-  risy,  asthma,  yellows,  rheumatism,  glanders, 
getable  world ;  how  many  thousands  of  our  consumption. 

most  beautiful  plants  can.only  be  reared  in  the  The  common  symptoms  of  a  cold  in  a 

heat  of  a  stove !  how  many  are  there  that  will  horse,  in  its  first  stare,  are  well  known — 

endure  the  heat  of  a  stove,  and  yet  not  be  d»-  cough,  discharge  of  lymph,  or  water  from 

stroyed  by  external  frost !  The  fuchsia,  in  se«  the  eyes  and  nostrils,  and  occasionally  hang* 

vend  of  its  species,  affords  us  proofs  of  this  last  ing  down  the  head.     If  attended  to  at  first,  as 

remark :  whilst  the  winter  aconite,  liverworts  it  ever  oufht  in  this  land  of  rheums,  at  any 

of  various  kinds,  the  hepaticanobilis  (a  species  rate  in  cold  seasons,  the  disease  will  imme- 

of  nareissus),  black  hellebore,  and  terrestrial  diately  submit;  a  few  days',  or  even  a  single 

mosaea,  like  the  above  animalcule  noticed  by  day's,  warm*  treatment  in  the  stable,  a  little 

Spalanzani,  only  flourish,  become  imprej^nat-  additional  clothing,  warm  water,  and  mashes, 

ed,  and  fructify  amidst  the  rigours  0/  winter,  generally  do  the  business :  the  vessels,  being 

See  the  articles  Slup  and  Winter  slbsp.  relieved  from  a  superfluous  load,  will  contract. 

Cold,  in  veterinary  science,  a  disease,  not  and  the  horse  will  not  be  liable  to  relapse  on 

essentially  different  from  that  of  the  same  name  exposure  to  the  air.    Spirit,  or  salt  of^harts- 

in  human  medicine,  produced  by  a  sudden  horn,  in  warm  ale,  sweetened  with  syrup  of 

change  of  the  atmosphere,  and  affecting  the  poppies,  given  twice  a-day,  is  an  excellent  me- 

animal  either  locally  or  generally.    Tlie  most  dictne  on  the  first  attack  of  a  cold ;  but  great 

common  causes  are  new  unaired  stables,  change  care  ought  to  be  had  that  the  dose  of  hartuiom 

of  stable  from  warm  to  cold,  doors  or  windows  be  not  too  large,  lest  it  excoriate  the  throat  of 

suddenly  thrown  open  and  continued  so  at  nn-  the  horse,  and  choke.him.    Two  or  three  table* 

seasonaole  times,  currents  of  air  improperly  ad*  spoonfuls  of  the  spirit  may  be  given  for  a  dose, 

mitted,  exposure  to  the  night-air,  bein|(  suf-  in  a  quart  or  three  pints  of  beer :  a  proper 

fered  to  stamd  still  in  the  cold  ur  immediately  judgment  may  be  made  by  the  taste  of  the 

from  a  hot  stable,  or,  when  in  a  state  of  per*  drench.    Or  fresh  ground  ginger,  from  two  to 

spiration,  the  unnatural  practice  of  washing  four  drachms,  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  the 

liorsea  in  such  a  state  with  cold  water  at  any  hartshorn. 

season,  sudden  tuminff  out  to  grass  from  warm  Should  the  disease,  either  from  neglect,  the 

keeping,  damp  body-cloths  or  saddle-pads.  common  cause,  or  sudden  accident,  be  of  a  more 

It  ia  to  the  interest  of  every  proprietor,  how-  confirmed  and  seriona  nature ;  should  there  be 

ever  poor,  to  be  provided  witn  some  kind  of  a  considerable.discharge  from  the  nostrils,  an 

covering  to  throw  over  his  horse's  loins,  on  any  inflammation  of  the  glands  under  the  jaws,  at- 

sudden  transition  from  heat  to  cold ;  it  must  tended  with  loss  of  appetite;  medical  aid  must 

also  be  remembered,  that  a  horse  which  works  be  called  in,  or  the  business  may  be  very  te- 

and  runs  at  grass  (in  cold  seasons  more  particu-  dious,  besides  the  risk  of  leaving  in  the  oonati* 

larly)  ought  never  to  be  curried,  which  renders  tution  the  seeds  of  certain  of  tlie  moat  danger* 

his  body  too  susceptible  of  impression  from  the  ous  chronic  diseases, 

air ;  such  sdiould  only  be  ruobed  with  wisps.  It  is  generally  a  good  practice  to  bleed  at  the 
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comnipncement,  wliich  oiiglit  to  be  repeated  COLRS  (Rlisha),  an  English  lextcoo^raplirn 

in  a  few  clays,  if  fever  and  fulness  of  the  vessels  bom  in  Nortbamptonshire^  and  brought  up  at 

indicate  the  necessity.  After  which,  refrigerant  Oxford.     He  afterwards  became  an  usher  in 

and  demulcent  balls  of  cream  of  tartar,  juni-  Mercbant  Taylors*  school;   bat  died  in  Ire- 

per-berries,  and  liquorice  juice,  dissolved  in  land   about   16^0.     He  wrote  several  useful 

water,  may  be  found  highly  salutary.  books,  particularly  an  English-Latin  Diction- 

COLDE'NIA.     In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  ary,  in  8vo.  which  has  gone  through  nuny 

class  tetandria  tetragynia.    Calyx  four-leaved  ;  editions. 

corol  funnel-form ;  styles  four;  nuts  two,  two-  COLESHILL,   a  town  of  Warwickshire, 

celled.     One  speciesonly,  a  native  of  India,  with  a  market  on  Wednesdays.    Lat52.  33N. 

A  depressed,  annual  plant,  with  brancbcs  trail-  Lon.  1.  35  W. 

ing  on  tbe  ground,  about  six  inches  from  the  COLFORD,    a  town   of  Gloucestershire, 

root,  with  suiall,  blue,  sessile,  axillary  flowers,  with  a  market  on  Tuesdays.     Liut.  51.  48  \. 

growing  in  clusters.  Lon.  2.  40  W. 

COLUING,  a  small  town  of  North  Jut-  COLGIAT,    a  gantlet  which   the  Turks 

land,  in  Denmark.    Lat.  55.  35  N.     Lon,  10.  carry  in  war. 

15  E-  COLICA.  Ccolica  xoixtxn,  from  xwXrr,  the 

CO'LDLY.  rtrf.    (from  cold.')    1.  AVithout  colon,  one  of  the  large  intestines^    The  colic, 

heat.      2.  Without    concern  ;    indifferently  ;  It  is  known  by  a  pain  in  the  belly,  and  aseo- 

negliirenlly  (^Swiji).  sation  like  a  twisting  round  the  navel,  attended 

CO'LDNE.SS.  *.   ((rom  cold.)  1.  AVantof  with  vomiting  and  costiveness.    This  genus  of 

heat  (Boyle).     2.  Unconcern;    frigidity   of  diseases  is  arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  class  nen- 

temper  (Hooker),   3.  Coyness ;  want  of  kind-  roses,  and  other  spasmi.     The  species  of  colic 

ness  (Prior).     4.  Chastity  (Po;?tf).  are:  1.  Colicaspasmodica, arising  from  spasm. 

COLUSHIRE  IRON,  such  as  is  brittle  2.  Colica  pictonum,  the  painter*5,  or  Devon- 

when  it  is  cold.     See  Iron.  shire,  or  white  lead  colic,  which  arises  from 

COLDSTREAM,  a  small  market  town  of  the  poison  of  white  lead,  and  is  succeeded  by 

Uerwickshire,  in  Scotland.     Lat.  55.  36  N.  palsy  of  tbe  hands.    3.  Colica  stircorea,  nrhicn 

Lon.  2.  5  W.  is  common  to  persons  of  a  costive  habit  of 

COLE.  *.  (caj>l,  Saxon.)  Cabbage.  body. 

Cole-seed.     In  botany.     See  BRASsiCii.  CO'LICK.  cr.  Affecting  the  bowels  (A/i7/.). 

Cole-rape.     See  Urassica.  COLIPHIUM,  a  name  given  by  Athcnaeus, 

Cole-wort.     See  Brassica.  and  some  other  authors,  to  coarse  bread  made 

CoLE-woRT  (Sea.)  See  CRAMBEand  Con-  of  meal  with  the  bran  among  it,  and  such  as 

VOLVULUS.  is  eaten  by  the  poorer  people  in  most  countries. 

CoLE-MousE.  In  ornithology.  See  Parus.  The  word  is  derived  from  xwXcy,  a  limb,  and 

COLEBROOK  DALE,  on  the  banks  of  i^i,  strengtli,  and  is  a  very  expressive  word,  as 
the  Severn,  in  Shropshire,  is  a  winding  glen,  this  sort  of  bread  makes  people  robust  and 
between  two  vast  hills,  which  break  into  vari-  strong,  and  is  greatly  preferable  to  any  other 
ous  forms,  being  all  thickly  covered,  and  form-  kind  for  people  of  strong  constitutiuns,  who 
ing  beautiful  sheets  of  hanging  woods.  Here  use  hard  labour,  or  much  exercise, 
are  the  most  considerable  iron  works  in  Eng-  COLIR,  an  officer  in  Cliina,  who  may  pro- 
land.  **  The  noise  of  the  forges,  mills,  8cc."  perly  be  called  an  inspector,  having  an  e)T 
says  Mr.  Voung,  "  with  all  their  vast  ma-  over  what  passes  in  every  court  or  tribunal  in 
chinery,  tbe  flames  bursting  from  the  furnaces,  the  empire,  in  order  to  render  him  impar- 
with  the  burning  of  coal,  and  the  smoke  of  tial,  he  is  kept  independent,  by  having  his  post 
the  limekilns,  are  altogether  horribly  sublime."  for  life.  The  power  of  the  colirs  is  such,  that 
Two  bridufes  entirely  made  of  cast-iron,  which  they  make  even  the  princes  of  tlie  blood  trem- 
have  been  thrown  over  the  Severn,  give  these  ble. 

scenes  a  still  nearer  resemblance  to  the  ideas  in  COLLSEUM,  or  Coliseum,  in  the  ancient 

romance.    There  is,  also,  in  the  dale  a  remark-  architecture,  an   oval  amphitheatre,   built  at 

able  spring  of  fossil  tar,  or  petroleum,  which  Rome  by  Vespasian,  in  the  place  where  stood 

has  yielded  a  vast  quantity  of  that  substance  ;  the  bason  of  Nero's  gilded  house, 

but  It  is  now  much  diminished.     A  work,  for  COLIUS.     Coly.     In  zoology,  a  genus  of 

obtaining  a  similar  kind  of  tar,  from  the  con-  the  class  aves,  order  passeres.      Bill  short, 

densed  smoke  of  pit-coal,  has  been  erected  in  thick,  convex  above,  flat  beneath  ;  upper  man* 

the  dale.  di ble  bent  down  at  the  tip ;  nostrils  small  at 

COLEOPTERA.      Coleopterous    insects,  the  base  of  the  bill,  and  nearly  covered  with 

(from   xoAiof,  a  sheath  or  shell,  and  irT«go»,  a  feathers;  tongue  jagged  at  the  tip;  tail  long, 

wing.)    The  first  order  of  insects  in  Linnfeus's  wedged.    Seven  species ;  chiefly  natives  of  the 

zoological    system ;    thus    ordinally    charac-  Cape  of  Senegal. 

terised ;   wings   four,   the  upper  crustaceous  COLLAERT  (Adrian),   an  eminent    ea» 

with  a  straight  suture ;  giving  the  appearance  graver  who  flourished  about  1550,  was  horn  at 

of   being   covered   with    crustaceous    shells.  Antwerp.     After  having  learned  in  his  own 

See  ZooLor.Y.  country  the  first  principles  of  engraving.  He 

COLERAIN,  a  town  of  Londonderry,  in  went  to  Italy,  where  he  resided  some  time  td 

Ireland,  which  sends  two  members  to  parlia-  perfect  himself  in  drawing.     He  worked  rn- 

ment.     Lat  55.  16  N.     Lon.  G.  ci)  W.  tirely  with  the  graver,  in  a  lirm  neat  style. 
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bat  rather  itilf  and  dry.    The  vut  nnmber  of  To  compare  one  thinffjof  the  aaiae  ktod  wtth 

plates  ezecnted  by  his  hand  sufficiently  evince  another  (South),    2.  To  ajMnine ;  if  nothing 

tbe  facility  with  which  he  eng'raved;   and  beirantin|C.  3.  To  bestow;  to  confer  (TVi^/or). 

Ihouj^h  exceedingly  neat,  yet  they  are  leldoni  4.  To  place  in  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  (At* 

faig^hly  finished.  terburu). 


CoLLABBT  (Hans  or  John),  son  to  the  fore-  C0£LA'TERAL.  a.  (eon  and  latuty  Lat.) 

going,  was  also  an  excellent  artist     He  drew  I.  Side  to  side  (Miiton),    2.  Running  paral- 

and  engraved  exactly  in  the  style  of  his  father;  lei.    3  Diffused  on  either  side  (Milton),     4. 

and  was  in  every  respect  equal  to  him  in  Those  that  stand  equal  in  relation  to  some 

merit.    He  must  have  been  very  old  when  he  common  ancestor  (^yiiffO*    ^-  ^^^  direct; 

died;  for  his  prints  are  dated  from   1^5  to  not  immediate  (Skakipeare).    6.  Concurrent 

1622.    He  assisted  his  father  in  all  his  great  (Atterbury\ 

works,  and  engraved  besides  a    prodigious  Collateral,  in  a  leeal  sense,  is  taken  for 

number  of  plates  of  various  subjects.    One  of  any  thin^  that  hangeth  oy  the  side  of  another, 

bisbest  prints  is  Moses  striking  the  rock,  a  whereto  it  relates ;  as  a  collateral  assurance  is 

large  print,  lengthwise,  from  Lambert  Lorn-  that  instrument  which  is  made  over  and  above 

bard.    A  great  number  of  small  figures  are  in-  the  deed  itself,  for  the  performance  of  cove- 

troduced  into  this  print ;  and  they  are  admi-  nants,  between  man  and  man ;  thus  called  as 

rably  well  executed  :  the  heads  are  fine,  and  being  external,  and  without  the  nature  and  es- 

the  drawing  verv  correct.  sence  of  the  covenant. 

roCOWAPSE.  V.  a.  (coUaptuM,  Latin.)  COLL A'TE II ALLY.  ad.  1.  Side  by  side 

To  close  so  as  that  one  side  touches  the  other  (fFiikins),    2.  Indirectly  (Dryden),    3.  lii 

{Arbuthnot),  collateral  relation. 

COLLA'PSION.   #.  (from  coilapse.)      I,  COLLA'TION.  ^.  (collatio,    Latin.)     1. 

The  act  of  closing  or  collapsing.    2.  The  state  The  act  of  conferring  or  bestowing  (Ray).    2. 

of  TPssels  closed.  Comparison  of  one  copy,  or  of  one  tiling  of  the 

CO'LLAK.  9,  (eoltare^  Latin.)    1.  A  ring  same  kind,  with  another  (Grew),    3.  A  re- 

of  metal  put  round  the  neck  (Dryden).    z.  past ;  a  treat  less  than  a  feast. 

The  part  of  the  harness  that  is  fastened  about  Collation,  in  the  canon  law,  the  giving 

the  horse*s  neck  (Shakspeare).    3.  The  part  or  bestowing  of  a  benefice  on  a  clergyman,  by 

of  the  dress  that  surrounds  the  neck.    4,  To  a  bishop,  who  has  it  in  his  own  gift  or  patron- 

flip  the  Collar.    To  get  free;  to  escape  age.     It diflTers  from  institution  in  this,  that 

(open.),   5.  ^  Collar  of  brawn^  is  the  quan-  institution  is  performed  by  tbe  bishop,  upon 

tity  bound  up  in  one  parcel.  the  presentation  of  another,  and  collation  is  his 

Collar,    in  Roman  antiquity,  a  sort  of  own  act  of  presentation  ;  andjt  dtffereth  from 

chain  put  generally  round  the  neck  of  slaves  a  common  presentation,  as  it  is  the  giving  of 

that  had  run  away,  after  they  were  taken,  the  church  to  the  person,  and  presentation  is 

with  an  inscription  round  it,  intimating  their  the  giving  or  oflTering  of  the  person  to  the 

being  deserters,  and  requiring  their  being  re-  church,     fint  collation  supplies  the  place  of 

stored  to  their  proper  owners,  &c.  presentation  and  institution ;  and  amounts  to 

Collar,  in  a  more  modern  sense,  an  oma-  the  same  as  institution  where  the  bishop  is  both 

ment  consisting  of  a  chain  of  gold,  enamelled,  patron  and  ordinary. 

freqoentlv  set  with  cyphers  or  other  devices.  Collation  op  seals,  denotes  one  seal  set 

with  the  badge  of  the  order  hanging  at  the  on  the  same  label,   on  the    reverse   of  an- 

bottom,  worn  by  the  knights  of  several  mill-  other. 

tary  orders  over  their  shoulders,  on  the  man-  COLLATPTIOUS.  s.  (coliatitiovM^  Latin.) 

tie,  and  its  figure  drawn  round  their  armories.  Done  by  the  contribution  of  many. 

Thus,  the  collar  of  the  order  of  the  garter  COLLATIVB  BENEFICES,  those  which 

ronsists  of  SS,  with  roses  enamelled  red,  with  are  in  the  gift  of  the  ordinaries,  and  within 

s  garter  enamelled  blue,  and  tlie  George  at  their  own  jurisdiction,  in  which  case  there 

the  bottom.  needs  no  presentation,  but  the  ordinary  collates 

Collar  TKniffhts  of  the),  a  military  order  or  institutes  the  clerk,  and  sends  him  to  the 

in  the  republic  of  Venice,  called  also  the  order  archdeacon,  or  other  person,  whose  office  is  to 

of  Sl  Mark,  or  the  medal.    The  doge  and  the  induct  him. 

senateconfer  this  order;  the  knights  bear  no  COLLATOR.  «.  (from  collate.)     1.  One 

particular  habit,  onlv  the  collar,  which  the  that  compares  copies,  or  manuscripts.    2.  One 

doge  puts  around  their  necks,  with  a  medal,  who    presents    to   an    ecclesiastical    benefice 

whereon  is  represented  the  winged  lion  o(  the  (Aylijfe). 

republic,  *'©  COLLAU'D.  r.  a.  (eollaudo,  Lat.)  To 

Collar-beam,  in  carpentry,  the  beam  that  join  in  praising, 

is  framed  across  between  two  principal  rafters.  CO'LLEAltCE.    #.    (colleffa^  Latin.)    A 

Collar-bone.  9.  The  clavicle ;  the  bones  partner  in  office  or  employment  (Swijl). 

00  each  side  the  neck  (H^itenuin).  To  Colle'aove.    v,    a.     To    unite  with 

To  Co'llar.  e.  a.  (from  the  noun.)    1.  To  (Shakspeare). 

Mize  by  the  collar,  to  Uke  by  the  throat.    2.  To  COLLE'CT.  v.  a.  (colleetum^   Latin.) 

To  Collar  bee/t  or  other  meat ;  to  roll  it  up,  L  To  gather  tojrether ;  to  oring  into  one  place 

aod  bind  it  with  a  string  or  collar.  (fFatis).    2.  To  draw  many  units  or  numbers 

TV/CO'LLATB.  v.  a.  (co//af urn,  Latin.)  I.  into  one  sum  (Locke),    3.  To  gain  from  ub- 
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sorvation  (^Shakgpeare},  4.  To  infer  as  a  con- 
sequence ;  to  gather  from  premises  (^Locke). 
5.  To  Collect  himself.  To  recover  from 
surprise  (^Shakspeare). 

Collect,  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  the  mass  ot  the  Romanists,  de- 
notes  a  prayer  accommodated  to  any  particular 
day,  occasion,  or  the  like. 

In  the  general,  all  the  prayers  in  each  office 
are  called  collects;  either  because  the  priest 
speaks  in  the  name  of  the  whole  assembly, 
whose  sentiments  and  desires  he  sums  by  the 
word  oremvsy  let  us  pray,  as  is  observed  by 
pope  Innocent  III.  or  because  those  prayers 
are  offered  when  the  people  are  assembled  to- 
gether ;  which  is  the  opinion  of  Pamelius  on 
Tertullian. 

The  congregation  itself  is  in  some  ancient 
authors  cafled  collect. 

The  popes  Gelasius  and  Gregory  are  said  to 
have  bi-en  the  first  who  established  collects. 
Despense,  a  doctor  of  the  faculty  of  Paris,  has 
an  express  treatise  on  collects,  their  origin, 
nntiqiiitv,  authors,  &c. 

COLLECTA^NEOUS.  a,  (collectajieus, 
Latin.)     Gathered  up  together ;  collected. 

COLLE'CTIBLE.  a.  (from  coilcct.)  1. 
That  may  be  gathered  from  the  premises  by 
just  consequences  (firown). 

COLLE'CTION.  *.  (from  co//ec/.)  1.  The 
act  of  gathering  together.  2.  The  things  ga- 
thered (Jlddisoii).  3.  The  act  of  deducing 
consequences  (^Hooker),  A  consectary  dedu- 
ced from  premises  (^Hooker)^ 

COr.LECTl'TIOUS.  a.  (collectitius,  Lat.) 
Gathered  up. 

COLLE'CTIVE.  a,  (collectif,  French.)  1. 
(lathered  into  one  mass ;  aggregated  ;  accu- 
mulative (^fratis).  2.  Employed  in  deducing 
consequences  ;  argumentative  (^Brown),  3.  A 
collective  noun  expresses  a  multitude,  though 
itself  be  singular ;  as  a  company. 

COLLE'CTIVELY.  ad.  In  a  general  mass ; 
in  a  body  ;  not  singly  (Hale). 

COLLE'CTOK.  *.  (collector,  Latin.)  1. 
A  gatherer ;  he  that  collects  scattered  things 
together.  2.  A  compiler  (Addison).  3.  A 
tax-gatherer  (Temple). 

Collector,  in  electricity,  is  a  small  ap- 
pendage to  the  prime  conductor  of  the  electri- 
cal machine,  and  generally  consisting  of 
pointed  wires,  affixed  to  that  end  of  the  prime 
conductor  which  stands  contiguous  to  the  glass 
globe,  or  cylinder,  or  other  electric  of  the  ma- 
chine. Its  office  is  to  receive  the  electricity, 
whether  positive  or  negative,  from  the  ex- 
cited electric,  much  more  readily  than  the  blunt 
end  of  the  prime  conductor  would  be  able  to 
receive  it  without  that  appendage.     See  Elec- 

TRICITT. 

COLLE'GATORY.  8.  (from  con  and  lega- 
tum^  Latin.)  A  person  to  whom  is  left  a  lega- 
cy in  common  with  others  (Chambers). 

CO'LLEGE.  *.  (collegium,  Latin.)     I.  A 

community;  a  number  of  persons  living  by 

some  conunon  rule  (Drt/den),    2.  A   society 

of  men  set  apart  for  learning,  or  religion  (Ba.). 

house  ill  which  the  collegians  reside. 


4.  A  college^  in  foreign  universities,  is  a  k-c- 
ture  read  in  public. 

College,  an  assemblage  of  several  bodif> 
or  societies  of  several  persons  into  one  socirty. 
College,  among  the  Romans,  served  indiife'r- 
ently  fur  those  employed  in  the  offices  of  reli- 
gion, of  government,  the  liberal  and  even  me- 
chanical arts  and  trades ;  so  that,  with  then), 
the  word  signified  what  we  call  a  corporation 
or  company. 

College,  an  institution  among  the  modems 
founded  on  the  model  of  the  ancient  collegr«. 
Such  are  the  tliree  colleges  of  the  empire,  rix. 
the  College  of  EUctorM,  or  their  beputie^ 
assembled  in  the  diet  of  Ratisbon.  College  vf 
Princes  ;  the  body  of  princes,  or  their  Ufj  o- 
ties,  at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon.  College  of  OV«r#, 
is,  in  like  manner,  the  body  of  deputies  whica 
the  imperial  cities  sent  to  the  diet.  College  (j 
Cardinals^  or  the  Sacred  College;  a  toiiy 
composed  of  the  three  orders  of  cardinals,  b^i: 
Cardinals. 

College  is  also  used  for  a  public  place  en- 
dowed with  certain  revenues,  where  the  sevrral 
parts  of  learning  are  taught  An  asscmbL^e 
of  several  of  these  colleges  constitutes  a  uni- 
versity, 'i'he  erection  of  colleges  is  part  rf 
the  royal  prero^^ative,  and  not  to  be  done  witlt- 
out  the  king's  licence.  The  establishment  of 
colleges  or  universities  is  a  remarkable  period 
in  literary  history.  The  schools  in  cathedrals 
and  monasteries  confined  themselves  chiefly  lo 
the  teaching  of  grammar:  there  were  only  orif 
or  two  masters  employed  in  that  office.  But, 
in  colles^es,  professors  are  appointed  to  teach 
all  the  difierent  parts  of  science.  See  Unitis- 
sity:  see  also  Aberdeen,  Cambeidg!:, 
Edinburgh,  Oxford,  &c. 

College  of  Civilians,  commonly  ralld 
Doctors  Commons ;  a  college  founded  by  Ik. 
Harvey,  dean  of  the  arches,  for  the  pro^e$»or> 
of  the  civil  law  residing  in  London ;  wkme 
usually,  likewise,  resides  the  judge  of  tlie  aucLe« 
of  Canterbury,  judge  of  the  admiralty,  of  tlf 
prerogative  court,  &c.  with  other  civiliaii«; 
wlio  all  live,  as  to  diet  and  lodging,  in  a  &•!• 
legiate  manner,  commoning  together*  wl»eik« 
the  appellation  of  Doctors  Commons. 

College  (Gresham),  or  Coli>egk  of 
Philosophy  ;  a  college  fonndc<l  by  sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  and  endowed  with  the  rr- 
venue  of  the  Royal  Exchrtnre :  one  moiety  ot 
this  endowment  the  founder  oequeathcd  to  thf 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  and  their  scc- 
cessors,  in  trust,  that  they  should  find  four  able 
persons  to  read,  within  the  college,  di%inl:r« 
geometry,  astronomy,  and  music.  These  u? 
allowed  each,  besides  lodging,  501.  pcruiaom. 
The  other  moiety  he  left  to  the  company  U 
mercers,  to  find  three  more  able  persons,  chos^s 
by  a  committee  of  that  company,  consisting  vf 
the  master  and  three  wardens,  during  their  u- 
fice,  and  eight  of  the  court  of  assistants,  u 
read  law,  physic,  and  rhetoric,  on  the  soc^ 
terms ;  with  this  limitation,  tijat  the  srn^i 
lecturers  should  read  in  term-time,  evrrr  ii«; 
in  the  week  except  Sundays;  in  the  nio*n>i:. 
in  Latin,  in  the  afternoon  the  sdioe  in  Be- 
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f[\hh :  bat  that  In  masic  to  be  rvad  only  in  gorern,  and  arrest  all  phjrsictans,  or  otlivm 

Eni|f]isb.     By  8th  Georee  III.  cap.  32.  the  practising  physic,  in  or  within  seven  miles  of 

bnilding  appropriated  to  this  col  lei^e  was  taken  London;  ana  to  fine,  amerce,  and  imprison 

down,  and  tne  exciseoffice  erectetfin  its  room,  them,  at  discretion.    The  number  of  fellows 

Each  of  the  professors  is  allowed  501.  per  an-  was  anciently  thirty,  till  king  Charles  11.  io- 

nam,  in  lien  of  the  apartments,  &c.  relinquish-  creased  their  number  to  forty:  and  king  James 

ed  by  them  in  the  college,  and  is  permitted  to  II.,  girinff  them  a  new  charter,  allowed  the 

marry,  notwithstanding  the  restriction  of  sir  namber  of  fellows  to  be  enlarged  so  as  not  to 

Thomas  Gresbam*s  will.      The  lectures  are  exceed  four  score. 

DOW  read  in  a  room  over  the  Koyal  Exchange ;        College  of  Phtsicians,  (Royal)  in  Scot- 

aod  the  city  and  mercers*  company  are  required  land,  is  a  corporation  of  physicians  at  Edin- 

to  provide  a  proper  place  for  that  purpose.  burgh,  established  by  patent  of  Charles  II. 

College  op  Heralds,  commonly  called  This  col  lege  consists  of  a  president,  two  censors, 
the  Heralds  Office ;  a  corporation  founded  by  a  secretary,  and  the  ordinary  society  of  fellows, 
a  charter  of  kinjr  Richard  II.  who  granted  They  have  similar  rights  and  privileges  with 
them  several  privileges,  as  to  he  free  from  sub-  those  of  the  English  college, 
sidles,  tolls,  offices,  &c.  .They  had  a  second  College  de  Propaganda  Fide,  was 
charter  from  king  Henry  VI. ;  and  a  house  founded  at  Rome  in  1C22  by  Gregory  XV.  and 
built  near  Doctors  Commons,  by  the  earl  of  enriched  with  ample  revenues.  It  consists  of 
Derby,  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VI  I.  was  thirteen  cardinals,  two  priests,  and  a  secretary ; 
given  them  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the  and  was  desis'ned  for  the  propagation  and 
rei^n  of  queen  Mary,  which  house  was  rebuilt,  maintenance  of  the  Romish  religion  in  all  parts 
This  college  is  subordinate  to  the  earUmarshal  of  the  world.  The  funds  of  this  college  have 
of  England.  They  are  assistants  to  him  in  his  been  very  considerably  augmented  by  Urban 
court  of  chivalry,  usually  held  in  the  common-  VIII.  and  many  private  donations.  Mission- 
ball  of  the  college.    See  Herald.  aries  are  supplied  by  this  institution,  together 

College    op    Heralds    in    Scotland,  with  a  variety  of  hooks  suited  to  their  several 

eonsistsof  Lyon  king  at  arms,  six  heralds,  and  appointments.    Another  college  of  the  same 

six  pursuivants,  and  a  number  of  messengers,  denomination  was  established  by  Urban  VIII. 

See  Lton.  in  1627,  in  consequence  of  the  liberalitv  of 

College  (Royal  Military)  was  instituted  JohnBaptistViles,  a  Spanish  nobleman.  I'his 

in  1799,  ander  the  direction  of  twelve  com-  is  set  apart  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  are 

missioners,  a  governor  and  professor  of  mathe-  designed  for  foreign  missions.    It  was  at  first 

matics.     It  consists  of  two  departments ;  the  committed  to  the  care  of  three  canons  of  the 

senior,  established   at    High    Wycomh,  and  patriarchal  churches;  but  ever  since  the  year 

the  junior  at  Great    Marlow,  in    Buckins'-  1641  it  is  under  the  same  government  with  the 

hamshire,  ea«h  under  the  care  of  a  command-  former  institution. 

ant,  superintendant,  and  adjutant,  and  under  College  (Sion),  was  formerly  a  religious 
the  instruction  of  a  number  of  masters  in  dif-  house,  next  to  a  spita1,or  hospital;  and  now  it 
ferent  branches  of  seience.  The  pupils  in  the  is  a  composition  of  both,  viz.  a  college  for  the 
senior  department  are  young  officers  who  have  London  clergy,  who  were  incorporated  in 
received  their  commissions;  those  in  the  1631,  pursuant  to  the  will  of  Dr.  White, 
jauior  department,  amounting  to  about  300,  under  the  name  of  the  President  and  Fellows 
are  saveral  of  them  instructecT at  Marlow,  pre-  of  Sion  College ;  and  an  hospital  for  ten  poor 
paratory  to  their  reception  at  the  Royal  Mili-  men  and  as  many  women, 
tary  Academy  at  Woolwich ;  the  remainder  of  College  (Veterinary),  the  establishment 
them  are  fitted  for  commissions  in  the  army,  of  which  does  honour  to  the  present  reign,  re- 
Each  cadet  at  this  institution  pays  901.  per  fleets  infinite  crediton  its  patrons, and  certainly 
annum.  merits  the  sanction  and  support  which  have 

College    op  Phtsicians,  a  corporation  been  so  liberally  conferred  upon  it 
of  physicians  in  London ;   who,  by  several        This  college  was  foundea  in  1792,  for  the 

charters,  and  acts  of  parliament  of  Henry  VIII.  medical  cure  and  treatment  of  horses,  and  for 

and  his  successors,  have  certain  privileges,  the  purpose  of  instructing  pupils  in  veterinary 

whereby  no  man,  though  a  graduate  in  physic  meaicine  and  surgery. 

of  any  university,  may,  without  licence  under        Mr.    St.   Bel,   an  ingenious  veterinarian, 

the   said  collesre-seal,  practise  physic   in  or  who  had  distinguished  nimself  in  France  by 

within  seven  miles  of  London  ;  with  power  to  his  skill  in  the  veterinary  art,  was  appointed 

administer  oaths,  fine  and  imprison  offenders,  professor,  and  the  institution  was  under  the 

in  that  and  several  other  particulars :  to  search  direction  of  a  president  and  twenty-four  gover- 

the  apothecaries*  shops,  «c.  in  and  about  Lon-  nors,  chosen  from  the  nobility  and  gentlemen 

don,  to  see  if  their  drugs,  &c.  be  wholesome,  who  were  zealous  of  promoting  so  beneficial  a 

and  their  compositions  according  to  the  form  plan.    A  forge  and  stabling  for  fifty  horses, 

prescribed  by  the  said  college  in  their  dispcn-  with  every  convenience,  were  built  at  Pancras, 

satory.  about  two  miles  on  the  north  side  of  London. 

Of  this  college  there  are  at  present  a  pre-  A  handsome  theatre  was  also  erected,  with  a 

sident,  four  censors,  eight  electors,  a  register,  museum  and  dissecting  rooms  for  the  purpose 

and  a  treasurer,  chosen  annually  in  October :  of  giving  lectures  to  ttie  pupils,  and  teacning 

the  censors  have,  by  cliarter,  power  to  survey,  them    practical   anatomy.     A  medical   cop'* 
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mittee  of  assistance  was  appointed}  who  under-  merit ;  and  the  world  is  not  a  little  indehteil  ro 

took  to  examine  the  pupils,  and  o^rant  them  him   for  the   partial    reformation  whirh   lia^ 

eertificates  wlien  they  had  acquired  sufficient  taken  place  in  the  English  drama.    Inl69?hf 

knouleds^e  of  the  art  to  enable  them  to  prac-  attempted  to  reform  our  theatrical  entertain- 

tise  it  with  success.  ments,  by  publishing'  his  Short  View  of  titf 

M.  St.  Bel  died  soon  after  the  collet^e  had  Immorality  and-  Profaneness  of  the  Enjli>ii 

been  established,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Stage;  which  en<^aped  him  in  a  controversy 

Coleman,  who  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  with  the  wits  of  the  time;  but  as  Mr.  Collier 

improvementof  the  art,  by  his  extensive  know-  defended  his  censures  not  only  with  wit,  bat 

ledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  as  well  as  with  learning  and  reason,  it  is  allowed  that  tdr 

by  liis  attention  to  the  pupils.  decorum  observed,  for  tlie  most  part,  bv  $uc- 

An  annual  subscriber  of  two  guineas  has  ceeding  dramatic  writers,  has  been  owmg  to 
the  privilege  of  sending  two  horses  to  the  col-  his  animadversions.  Some  of  the  writers,  wlw 
lege  when  sick  or  lame,  where  they  receive  had  been  noticed  for  the  licentiousness  of  their 
every  medical  assistance  that  may  be  required,  pieces,  returned  virulent  answers  to  Collirr'* 
the  proprietor  paying  only  for  keep.  By  pay-  book  :  but  Dryden,  much  to  his  credit,  m-de 
ing  twenty  guineas  at  once,  this  advantage  is  his  recantation,  and  acknowledged  his  fault, 
made  perpetual.  For  several  years,  parliament  His  Essays  also,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  published  in 
has  annually  contributed  to  the  support  of  tiiis  1/09,  are  very  excellent,  and  the  style  is  re- 
institution,  and  his  majesty  has  been  pleased  markably  neat  and  easy.  He  next  publislted 
to  grant  commissions  in  the  army  to  those  who  an  Historical  Dictionary  in  4  vols,  folio,  taken 
qualify  themselves  in  the  art,  which  has  tended  chiefly  from  Moreri ;  and  this  was  followed  by 
very  materially  to  its  promotion,  as  well  as  to  his  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Great  Britain,  in 
render  it  respectable.  2  vols,  folio ;  a  work  of  great  laboar,  and  cou- 

A  considerable  number  of  veterinary  sur-  siderable  credit.     In  1713  he  was  consecrated 

geons  have  been  examined  and  approved  of  by  a  bishop  by  Dr.  Hickes,  who  had  himself  been 

tiie  medical  committee,  who  have  ijranted  to  consecrated  by  the  deprived  bishops  of  Xoririch, 

each  a  regular  diploma,  under  which  they  now  Ely,  and  Peterborough.    He  died  in  IJ^i^nd 

practise  in  diflerent  parts  of  tlie  kingdom.  was  buried  in  St.  Pancras  churcli-vard. 

COLLE'GIAN.a.  (from  college.)  Relating  Co'llier.  s.  ("from  coal.)     I.  A  digger  of 

to  a  college ;  possessed  by  a  college.  coal.     2.  A  dealer  in  coal.    3.  A  ship  that 

Colle'gian.*.  (from  co//eo-e.)  An  inhabit-  carries  coal, 

ant  of  a  collejje  ;  a  member  of  a  college.  CO'LLiEKY.  s,  (tVom  collier,)     1.  Thr 

COLLE'GIATE.  a.  (colicgiatus,  low  Lat.)  place  where  coal  is  dug.    2.  The  coal  trade. 

1.  Containing  a  college;  instituted  after  the  CO'LLIFLOWER.  t.  (from  cap],  Sax.  and 

manner  of  a  college  {Hooker).    2.  A  colle-  /lower.)  Cauliflower. 

giate  church,  was  such  as  was  built  at  a  dis-  COLLIGA'TIUN.  s.  (^colligation  Latin.)  A 

tance  from  the  cathedral,  wherein  a  number  of  binding  together  (Brown). 

presbyters  lived  together  (Ayliffe).  COLLIMA'TION.  9.  (from  collimo,  Lai.)- 

Colle'oiate.  *.  (from  college.)  A  member  Aim. 

of  a  college;  a  university  man  (/^^;rt<?r).  Collimation  (Line  oQ  in  a  telescope,  i* 

CO'LLET.  8.  (Fr.  from  collum^  Latin,  the  that  whicii  passes  through  the  tube,  and  »*tir> 

neck.)      J.  Something   that  went   about  the  both  the  focus  of  the  eye-piece  and  the  cenirr 

neck.     2.  That  part  of  a  ring  in  which  the  of  the  object-glass, 

stone  is  set.  COLLINEATION.   #.   (collineo,  Latin.) 

COLLE'TIA.     In  botany,  ^  genus  of  the  The  act  of  aiming, 

classpentandria, order monogynia.   Corolcam-  COLLINS  (John),  an  English  mathema- 

pan umte,  furnished  with  scale-like  folds;  ca-  tician.     He  was  born  near  Oxford,  in  li»2i, 

lvxless;fruit,  three-grained.  One  species  only:  and  became  a  clerk  to  Mr.  Mar,  an  officer  iu 

a'Brasilian  shrub  with  thick  spines  opposite,  the  household  of  prince  Charles.    This  centi^ 

elliptic  very  entire  leaves;  nodding,  petioled  man  was  fond  of  mathematics, and  under hiai 

flowers.  Mr.  Collins  made  some  progress  in  thatstuiiv. 

To  COLLI'DE.  t'.  a.  (collifJo,  Latin.)    To  He  afterwards  went  to  sea  ;  and  In  1652,  pul>- 

beat,  to  dash,  to  knock  together  (Brown).  lished  an  Introduction  to  Merchants'  Account*, 

COLLIER  (Jeremiah),  an  English  divine,  in  folio,  which  was  reprinted  with  additions. 
He  was  born  at  Slow  Qui,  in  Cambridgeshire,  in  1065.  This  work  was  followed  by  othrp 
in  1050,  and  educated  at  Caius  college,  where  on  practical  mathematics;  and  some  papers  in 
he  proceeded  to  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1676.  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  •»t 
On  entering  into  orders  he  obtained  a  living  in  whicli  he  was  chosen  a  member.  He  was  tU» 
Suflolk,  which  he  afterwards  resigned,  and  made  accomptant  to  the  Koyal  Fishery  Cox- 
settled  in  London ;  where  he  was  appointed  pany ;  and  wrote  several  commercial  tncis. 
lecturer  of  Cray's-inn.  He  was  silenced  at  He  died  in  November  1683. 
the  revolution  for  not  taking  the  oaths,  and  Mr.  Collins  was  a  very  useful  man  to  tlf 
became  a  zealous  nonjuror.  He  was  also  com-  sciences,  keeping  up  a  constant  correspondent r 
mitted  to  the  Tower  tor  a  libel  on  the  new  go-  with  the  most  learned  men,  both  at  home  r*i 
vernment,  but  was  discharged  without  a  trial,  abroad,  and  promoting  the  publication  ul  maiy 
He  now  turned  his  attention  to  writing  and  valuable  works,  which,  but  for  him,  iiOL«t 
'ng  books,  some  of  which  possess  gi eat  never  have  been  seen  by  the  public  :  paxti^'ul-i 
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)y  Dr.  llstfrow*8  optical  and  j^^metrical  lec- 
tures ;  his  abridgment  of  the  works  of  Arrbi- 
niedet,  ApoUonius,  and  Theodosius ;  Branker's 
translation  of  Hhonias*s  algebra,  with  Dr. 
PelPs  additions,  &c. ;  which  wens  procared  by 
his  frequent  solicitations. 

It  was  a  considerable  tioie  after,  that  his 

f>apers  were  all  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
earned  and  ingenious  Mr.  William  June», 
F.  R.  S.  among  which  were  found  mannscripts 
upon  mathematical  subjects,  of  Uriggs,  Ougtit- 
red,  Barrow,  Newton,  Pell,  and  many  otli4T». 
Prom  a  variety  of  letters  from  these,  and  many 
other  celebrated  mathematicians,! t  appears  that 
Collins  spared  neither  pains  nor  cost  to  procure 
what  tended  to  promote  real  science :  and  even 
many  of  the  late  discoveries  in  physical  know- 
ledge owe  their  improvement  to  him ;  for  while 
be  excited  some  to  make  known  every  net^  and 
useful  invention,  he  employed  others  to  improve 
them.  Sometimes  he  was  peculiarly  useful,  by 
shewing  where  the  defect  was  in  any  useful 
branch  of  science,  pointing  out  the  di'fliculties 
attending  the  enquiry,  and  at  other  times  set- 
ting^ fortti  the  advantages,  and  keeping  up  a 
spirit  and  warm  desire  tor  improvement.  Mr. 
Collins  was  also  as  it  were  the  register  of  all 
the  new  improvements  made  in  the  mathema- 
tical sciences ;  the  magazine  to  which  the  cu- 
rious had  frequent  recourse:  in  so  much  that 
he  acquired  the  appellation  of  the  English 
Mersennus.  If  some  of  his  correspondents 
had  not  obliged  him  to  conceal  their  commu- 
nications, there  could  have  been  no  dispute 
about  the  priority  of  the  invention  of  a  method 
of  analysis,  the  nonour  of  which  evidently  be- 
longs to  Newton ;  as  appears  undeniably  from 
the  papers  printed  in  the  Commercium  Bpis- 
tolicum  D.  Joaunis  Collins  etalioruro  de  Ana- 
lyst promota ;  jussn  Societatis  Regiae  in  lucem 
editum,  1712 ;  a  work  that  was  made  out  from 
the  letters  in  the  possession  of  our  author. 

Collins  (Samuel),  an  English  physician, 
%vho  studied  at  Padua,  and  took  his  degree  at 
Oxford  in  1659.  He  wrote  the  Present  State 
of  Russia,  1671«  ^^o,  and  a  book  of  anatomy 
in  folio.  He  was  censor  of  the  college  in 
1707. 

CoLLiNs~(Anthony),  an  English  writer  of 
note.  He  was  born  near  Hounslow,  in  Mid- 
dleseXf  1670 ;  educated  first  at  Eton,  and  then 
at  King's  college,  Cambridge.  On  leaving  the 
university,  he  became  a  stuoent  in  the  Temple ; 
bat  did  not  make  the  law  his  profession.  He 
cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  Locke  and  other 
ingenious  men.  Locke  left  a  letter  to  be  deli- 
vered after  his  decease  to  Collins,  which  is  full 
of  affection  and  good  advice.  He  rendered 
himself  famous  by  some  books  against  Chris- 
tianity, particularly  one  entitled,  A  Discourse 
on  Preettiinking,  1/13,  8vo.;  and  a  Discourse 
of  the  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  8?o.  1 724  ;  both  of  these  occasioned 
much  controversy.  In  1726  appeared  his 
Scheme  of  literal  Prophecy  considered,  in 
Svo.  which  was  attackea  by  a  number  of  able 
writers,  and  defended  bv  the  author,  who  died 
of  the  stone  in  1729.  Besides  these  works,  he 


published  several  others,  as  Priestcraft  in  Per- 
fection, 1/09  ;  an  historical  Essay  upon  the  39 
Articles  of  Religion,  1728;  a  philosophical 
Enquiry  concerning  human  Linerty,  I717t 
which  was  answered  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke. 
Most  of  his  other  pieces  were  ably  refuted  by 
Dr.  Leiand. 

Collins  (William),  an  English  poet ;  bom 
at  Chichester  about  1720,  and  educated  at 
Winchester  school,  from  whence  he  removed 
to  Queen's  college,  Oxford.  In  1741,  he  was 
chosen  demy  of  Magdalen  college,  where  he 
took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  and,  while  there,  pub- 
lished his  Oriental  Eclogues.  About  1744  he 
quitted  the  university,  and  went  to  London, 
where  he  suffered  extreme  poverty.  His  uncle 
left  him  200U1.  which  saved  him  from  wretch- 
edness, but  he  did  not  live  to  spend  it.  His 
death  happened  at  Chichester  m  1756.  He 
had  been  deranged  in  his  intellects  for  some 
time.  Dr.  Johnson  relates,  that  he  called 
upon  him  at  Islington,  and  found  him  with  a 
book  in  his  band  ;  on  taking  it,  out  of  curio- 
sity to  see  what  companion  a  man  of  letters 
had  chosen,  **  I  have  but  one  book  (says  Col- 
lins), but  that  is  the  best.*^  It  was  in  fact  a 
New  Testament,  such  as  children  carry  to 
school.  His  odes  are  very  sublime,  particularly 
that  on  the  Passions,  which  is  generally  es- 
teemed one  of  the  finest  odes  in  our  language. 

Indeed  the  poet  whose  career  was  thus  short 
and  melancholy  united  in  his  compositions  the 
brilliancy  of  a  vivid  imagination,  the  correct- 
ness of  a  classical  taste«  and  the  touching  ex- 
pression of  a  soul  susceptible  of  all  the  finer 
emotions.  Thouf^h  he  was  much  neglected  by 
his  contemporaries,  the  justice  of  posterity, 
which,  though  often  tardy,  is  generally  certain, 
has  assigned  him  an  exalted  place  among  En- 
glish poets. 

Collinses    quadrant.     See  Quadrant. 

COLLIN  SON  (Peter),  an  ingenious  bo- 
tanist, born  near  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland. 
In  his  youth  he  discovered  a  strong  inclination 
to  the  study  of  natural  history  ;  and,  in  1728, 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
and  received  from  him  his  first  essays  on  elec- 
tricity. He  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  in- 
genious men  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and 
thereby  obtained  a  noble  collection  of  plants. 
When  Linn^us  was  in  England,  he  formed  a 
close  friendship  with  Mr.  Collinson,  which 
continued  to  the  last.  He  died  in  1768.  (/fa^). 

COLLINSONIA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  class  diandria,  order  monogynia.  Corol 
unequal,  the  lower  lip  many  cleft,  capillary ; 
seed  one,  perfect.  Two  species  only :  one  a 
native  of  North  America,  with  yellow-pur- 
plinh  flowers  in  loose  spikes :  the  other  of  Flo- 
rida, with  leaves  more  hairy  than  the  former. 

COLLl'QUABLR.  a,  (from  coliiquaie,) 
Easily  dissolved  ;  liable  to  be  melted  (Harvey}, 

COLLl'QL  AMEiNT.  «.  (from  coiliquatc) 
The  substance  to  which  any  thing  is  reduced 
by  being  melted. 

CO'LLIQCANT.  a.  (from  coUiquate.) 
That  has  the  power  of  melting  or  dissolving. 
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To  CO'LLIQUATE.  ».  a.  (colliqueo,  Lat.)  COLLOCA'TIOX.  #.  (collocaiio,  Kitin.) 

To  melt;  to  dissolve  (Bo^/c).  I.  The  act  of  phiringf:  disposition.     2.  Thr 

COLLIQUA'TiON.  s.  (colliquatio,  Latin.)  state  of  bein^  placed  (Bacon). 

I.   The  act  of  melting  (^o^O-  2.  Siuh  a  COLLOCOCCUS.    See    Cordia    collo- 

temperament  or    disposition  of   the    animal  coccus. 

fluids  as  proceeds  from  a  lax  compages,  and  COLLOCL-'TION.  t,  {collocutio^  Latin.) 

ivhercin  they  flow  off  through  the  secretory  Conference ;  conversation, 

glands  faster  than  they  ought  (l^aeoa).  To  COLLO'GUE.  v.  n.    To  wheedle;  to 

COLLIQUATIVE,  a.   (from  coliiquate.)  flatter.     A  low  word. 

Melting  ;  dissolvent  (^Harvey),  CCVLLOP.  «.  (from  coal  and  op,  a  raslier 

Colliquative  diarrhcea.  (diarrhoea  col-  broiled  upon  coal.)     1.  A  small  slice  of  meit 

Uquativa  ;  from  colliqueo^  to  melt  or  waste  (^Dryden),    2.  A  piece  of  any  animal  (^L'Es- 

away.)    A  purging  wnich  mostly  takes  place  trance),    3.   A   child  :  in   burlesque  (^Skak- 

in  phthisis,  consuming  the  strength  of  the  pa-  speare). 

tient  very  rapidly,  and  generally  alternating  COLLO'QUIAL.  a.  (from  co//o^«5f.)  Tlat 

with  profuse    perspirations,  which    are  also  relates  to  common  conversation, 

termed  colliquative.  CO'LLOQUY.  m,  (^colloquiums  Lat.)  Con- 

COLLIQi; EFA'CTION.  *.  (collique/acio.)  ference ;  conversation  ;  talk  (Taylor). 

The  act  of  melting  together  (Bacon).  COLLOW.  *.  Black  grime  of  burnt  coal, 

COLLI SEUM.    See  Coliseum.  or  wood  (fVoodward), 

COLLFSION.  *.  (co//wo,  Latin.)   J.  The  COLLU'CTANCY.  9.  (coliuctor,  Latin.) 

act  of  striking  two  bodies  together.     2.  The  Tendency  to  contest ;  opposition  of  nature. 

state  of  being  struck  together ;  a  clash  (Den.).  COLLL'CTA'TION*  *.  (colludaiio,  Lat.) 

Collision,    in    mechanics    and    physics,  Contest ; contrariety; opposition (/f^oocfpearrf). 

means  the  meeting  and  mutual  striking  of  two  To  COLLU'DE.  u.  «.  (coUudo^  Latin.)  To 

or  more  bodies,  une  of  which,  at  least,  is  in  conspire  in  a  fraud  ;  to  act  in  concert, 

motion.     The  most  simple  of  the  problems  re-  COLLUM,  in  botany,  the  neck  or  upper 

lating  to  collision  was  tliat  of  a  body  proceed-  part  of  the  tube  in  a  monopetalous  coroL 

ing  to  strike  against  another  at  rest,  or  moving  Collum,  in  anatomy.      See   Certix  and 

before  it  with  less  velocity,  or  approaching  to-  Neck. 

wards  it.     Oes  Cartes,  misled  by  his  metaphy-  COLLU'SIOX.  s,  (colluno^  Latin.)   A  de- 

sical  principles,  which  had  induced  hini  to  sup-  ceitful  compact  between  two  or  more  (Cow^ 

pose  that  the  same  quantity  of  absolute  motion  l€y). 

always  exists  in  the  world,  concluded  that  the  COLLU'SIVE.  a,  (from  collude.)  Fraadu- 

sum  of  the  motions  after  the  impact,  was  equal  lently  concerted. 

to  the  sum  of  the  motions  before  it.     But  the  COLLU'SIVELY.  ad.  In  a  manner  frandc- 

proposition  is  true  only  in  the  first  and  second  lently  concerted. 

of  these  cases:  it  is  false  when  the  two  bodies  COLLU'SORY.  a.  (colludo,  Latin.) Carry- 
meet  each  other ;  for  in  that  case,  the  sum  of  ing  on  fraud  by  a  secret  concert, 
the  motions  after  the  impact  is  equJil  to  the  dif-  COLLUTHIANS,  a  religious  sect,  whicli 
ference  of  their  motions  before  it,  not  to  their  rose  about  the  beginning  of  the  fonrth  century, 
sum.  Thus  Des  Cartes  discovered  only  part  of  on  occasion  of  the  indulgence  shown  to  Arius 
the  truth.  In  1661,  Huyghens,  AYallis,  and  by  Alexander  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Seve- 
sir  Christopher  Wren,  all  discovered  the  true  ral  people  being  scandalized  at  so  much  cun- 
laws  of  percussion  separately,  and  without  any  dcscenston,  and,  among  the  rest,  Colluthus.  a 
communication  with  each  other,  as  has  been  priest  of  the  same  city,  he  hence  took  occasion 
completely  proved.  The  basis  of  their  solu-  for  holding  separate  assemblies,  and  by  des^rers 
tions  is,  that  in  the  mutual  percussion  of  seve-  proceeded  to  the  ordination  of  priests,  aslf  be 
ral  bodies,  the  absolute  quantity  of  motion  of  nad  been  a  bishop.  He  was  condemned  bvai 
the  centre  of  Of ravity  is  the  same  after  as  before  council  held  at  Alexandria  in  the  year  330' 
the  shock.  Parther,  when  the  bodies  are  elas-  COLLLFTO'RI  UM.  (colluiorium^  from  co/- 
tic,  the  relative  velocity  is  the  same  after  as  /uo,  to  wash.)  A  fluid  medicine  which  is  n«e«l 
before  percussion.  All  this,  however,  is  upon  as  a  wash  for  the  mouth, 
the  supposition  that  bodies  arc  either  perfectly  CO'LLY.  *.  (from  coal.)  The  smut  of  coal 
hard,  or  perfectly  elastic  ;  but  as  there  do  not  (Burton). 

exist  in  nature  any  bodies  (which  we  know)  of  To  Co'llt.  v.  a.  To  grime  with  coal  (Shak- 

either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  kinds,  the  speare). 

usual  theories  are  of  no  service  in  practical  me-  COLLYRiE,  in  antiquity,  small  round  or- 

chanics.     The  only  theory  with  which  we  are  namcnts  of  hair   worn   by  women   on  their 

acquainted  that  has  any  pretensions  to  univer-  necks. 

sality  of  apnlication  istliatof  Don  George  Juan,  COLLY'RI  UM.  (collyrium^  from  *mXw^  t> 

a  Spanish  philosopher :  but  as  it  is  very  abstruse  check,  and  f^f,  a  defluxion.)     Any  roedirinf 

and  cannot  be  described  in  small  compass,  we  was  formerly  so  called,  which  was  applied  with 

refer  the  reader  to  Gregory's  Mechanics,  book  that  intention.    The  term  is  now  onlv  giu-u  to 

ii.  chap.  5.,  where  there  is  an  ample  account  fluid  applications  for  the  eyes,  or  eye-water*, 

of  this  curious  theory.  COLMAR,  a  city  of  France,  capital  ai  il^ 

'^'»  CO'LLOCATE.  v.  a.  (colloco^  Latin.)  department  of  Upper  Rhine.    LaU  4'^.  5  N. 

-e;  to  station^Z/acow),  Lon.  7.  27  E. 
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COLMARS,  a  town  of  France,  in  rlir  cl<*-  are  brou^lit  from  Colopic,  where  it  it  found 
Dartment  of  tbe  Lowf  r  Alp».     Lat.  44.  7  N.  verv  pleuti fully :  hut  our  own  kingdom  is  not 
Loo.  fi.  35  R.  ^  without  it,  it  heinir  found  near  Birmingham, 
COLN,  a  river  which  rises  near  Clare,  in  and  on  the  M«*ndip*hills,  in  Somersptshtre ; 
Suffolk,  and  pa.^in{if  h^  Halstead  and  Colches-  but  what  has  been  yet  found  there  is  not  so 
tpr  in  B^isex,  emi)ties  itself  into  the  German  pure  or  fine  as  tha^  imported  from  Cologne, 
ocean,  betiveen  Mersey  island  and  the  main  COLOMB A,  (colomba.)  Colunibo.  Calom'. 
land.       ^  ba.  Colombo.  Calumba.     The  root  so  called 
COLXBROOK,  a  town  of  Burks,  with  a  is  imported  from  Colomhain  Ceylon,  in  rircu- 
market  on  Wednesdays.     Lat.  51.  29  N.  Lon.  lar,  brown  knobs,  wrinkled  on  their  outer  snr- 
0.  25  W.  face,  yellowish  within,  and  consisting"  of  corti- 
COL.NR,  a  town  in  Lancashire,  with  a  mar*  cal,  woody,  and  medullary  lamina.     Its  smell 
ket  on  We<lne.Hdays.  Lat.  53  50  \.  Lon.  2. 5  W,  is  aromatic ;  its  taste  pungent  and  nauseously 
COLOBIUM,  an  upper  garment  without  bitter.     It  is  much  esteemed  as  a  tonic  in  dys* 
sleeves,  %vorn  by  the  ancients.  peptic  and  bilious  cases.     A  tincture  is  direct- 
ed >LOC Y  N  'I'H  I S.  (coioe^nthh^  xoXQKt/>9ic ;  «tl  hy  the  col  leires. 
from  xivXi»*,  the  colon,  and  uni*,  to  move ;  be-  CilLOM  BO,  or  CoLtTMBO,  a  town  on  tbe 
cause  of  its  great  purginir  powers.)  Coloquin*  E.  side  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  in  the  East 
ttiia.     Bitter  apple.      Bitter  gourd,      iiitter  Indies.     1 1  belongs  to  the  6ntch.     Lat.  7.  10 
curamher.     The  fruit  which  is"  the  medicinal  N.  Lon.  80.  25  E. 

part  of  this  plant  tucnrms  colocynthis  ;  foliis  COLOMXA  (Pabio),  a  very  learned  bota- 

Oiulti6dis,  pomis  cflobosis  glahrin,  is  imported  nist,  born  at  Naples  about  the  year  1567.    He 

from  Turkey.     Its  spongy  memhranous  me-  became  skilled  in  the  languageii,  in  music,  de* 

dolla  or  pith  is  directed   for  use;  it  haH  a  signinjr,  painting,  and  the  mathematics;  and 

nauseous,  acrid,  and  intensely  bitter  taste;  and  died  about  tbe  middle  of  tbe  17th  century, 

is  a  powerful  irritating  cathartic.     In  doses  of  He  wrote,  I,  ^vro^acvy^^  sen   Plantamm  aii* 

ten  and  twehe  grains  it  operates  with  great  ve-  qnot  (ac  piscium)  historia.     2.  Minus  cogni- 

brmence,  frequently  producing  violent  gripes,  taruni  rariorumque  stirpium  tnT;,aa^if;  itemque 

bloody   stools,   and    disordering    the    whole  de  aouatilibus,  aliisquc  nonnnllis  animalibas, 

mtt*m.     It  is  recommended  in  various  com-  libel lus;  and  other  works, 

plaints  as  tvorms^  mania,  dropsy,  epilepsy,  COLON.  (eo/o»,  kttX«>;  from  xetXfr,hol]o«v; 

&r. ;  bat  is  sehlom  resorted  to,  except  where  because  it  is  generally  found  hollow   in  the 

other  more  mild   remedies   have  been    used  dead  body.)     The  second  portion  of  the  large 

without  snccess,  and  then  only  in  tbe  form  of  intestines'  See  iNTeaTiNas,  and  Anatomy. 

the  extractum  colocynlliidis  cnmpositum  and  Colon,  in  grammar,  a  point  or  character 

the  pilulae  ex  colocynthide  cum  aloe  of  the  marked  thus  (:),  shewing  the  preceding  sen- 

pharmacopceiis.     See  CucvMis.  tence  to  be  perfect  or  entire;  only  that  some 

COLO(h\E,   (anciently  Colonia  Agripp.)  remark,  farther  illustration,  or  other  matter 

an  ancient  city  of  (iermany,  capital  of  an  elec-  connected  therewith,  is  subjoined.    See  Punc- 

torate  of  the  same  name,  with  a  bishop's  see  tuatio.v. 

and  a  uoiversity.     It  contains   10  collegiate,  COLONEL,  in  military  matters,  the  com- 

and  19  parochial  churches,  4  abbeys,    17  nio-  mander  in  chief  of  a  regiment,  whether  horse, 

nasteries,  40  nunneries,  and  about  50  chapels,  foot,  or  dragoons.    Skinner  derives  the  word 

Coloirne  is  the  birth-place  of  Rubens.     It  is  from  colony;  being  of  opinion,  the  chiefs  of 

fortified  in  tbe  ancient  manner,  and  is  a  free  colonies,  called  coloniales,  might  give  the  name 

imueriai   city:    although    the  elector  has  a  to  chiefs  of  forces.  In  the  French  and  Spanish 

palace  here,  be  has  not  the  liberty  of  staying  armies,  colonel  is  confined  to  the  infantry  and 

in  it  for  many  days  together.  The  inhabitants  dragoons  :  the  commanding  officer  of  a'regi- 

are  generally  Roman  catholics,  bnt  there  are  ment  of  horse  they   usually   call   mestre  de 

some  protestants,  who  have  their  public  wor-  camp.      Formerly,    instead    of  colonel,  the 

ship  at  Mulheim,  three  miles  from  the  city.  French  nsed  the  word  coronel ;  and  this  old 

Cologne  is  built  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  spelling  comes  nearer  to  our  common  way  of 

Lot.  50.  55  N.    Lon.  7. 10  B.  pronouncing  the  word  colonel.  A  colonel  may 

Co  loons,  an  electorate  of  Germany,  in  the  put  an  officer  of  bis  regiment  in  arrest,  but 

circle  of  Lower  Rhine,  bonnded  on  the  N.  by  must  acquaint  the  general  with  it.     He  is  not 

the  duchy  of  Cleves  and  Uuelderland,  on  the  allowed  a  guard,  only  a  sentry  from  the  quar- 
ter-guard. 


Coitmei' Lieutenant^  he  who  commands  a  re- 
giment of  guards,  whereof  tlie  king,  prince,  or 
lor  of  the  empire  for  Italy.  other  person  of  the  firnt  eminence  is  colonel. 

C(»i«OGNB  EARTH,  a  substauce  used  in  Tbene  coloneMieu tenants  have  always  a 
painting,  much  approaching  to  amber  in  its  colonel's  commission,  and  are  asoally  geneial 
structure,  and  of  a  deep  brown.     It  has  gene-    offir^^rs. 

rally  been  esteemed  a  genuine  earth,  but  has        Lieutenant-Colonil,  the  second  officer  in  a 
been  discovered  to  contain  a  great  deal  of  ve-    regiment,  who  is  at  the  liead  of  the  captains* 
getahle  matter,  and,  indeed,  is  a  very  singular    and  commands  in  the  absence  of  the  colonel. 
snbstance.    It  is  dag  in  Oermanjr  and  France :        CCLON  ELSH I  P.  «.  (from  eolonel.)    The 
the  quantitiea  consumed  in  painting  io  Loniion    office  or  character  of  colonel  (Swi/0» 

VOL.  in.  T 
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COLONIA  AGRIPPINA  UUIORUM,  in  a  dark  cochineal,  midway  between  brick  an.i 

ancient  ir«*ogr.iphy,  a  town  seated  on  the  hanks  blood-red.     It  differs  from  red  ochfM  merely 

of  the  lihine,  now  Coh)gne.  by  cout.iininir  more  argil.   The  red  colour  pro- 

7b  CO'LOMSE.  v.  a.  (from  co/o?;^.)     To  reeds  from  oxyijenalion  and  the  ahspuceuf  at  id. 

plant  with  inhabitants  (Ilotvti).              ^  The  ycUow,  ^rellebarde,  Le^ke,  0.1(»ilS  is  of  an 

COLONNADE,  in  architecture,  a  peristyle  ochre  yellow,  and  chiefly  differs  from  common 

of  a  circular  fiufnre;  ora  »eriesof  columns  (lis-  yellow  ochres  by  containing,  like  the  red,  a 

posed  in  a  circle,  and  insulated  within  side,  greater  pro|)ortiou  of  argil ;  the  more  iron  it 

A  Polystyle  Colonnade,  is  that  whose  number  holds,  for  the  most  part  the  deeper  its  yello\f. 

of  columns  is  too  great  to  be  taken  in  by  the  The  black,    hkick   chalk,    schwartz    kreidr, 

eye  at  a  single  view.    Such  is  the  colonnade  of  3,71^2,  pierre  noire  of  Hrisson,  is  of  a  trreyi>h 

the  palace  01  St.  Peter*s  at  Home,  consisting  of  black  colour,  and  contains  a  little  snlphurir 

284  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  each  above  acid.   The  green  colorific  earth,  Le5ke,0.lU  13, 

four  feet  and  a  half  diameter,  all  in  Tibuitiiie  is  of  a  greyish-green  colour;  found  genemlly 

marble.  in  lumps  in  the  cavities  of  other  stones  or  ex- 

COLONY,  a  company  of  people  transplant-  ternally  invt'sting  them.     It  consists  of  silex, 
ed  into  a  remote  province  in  order  to  cultivate  argil,  iron  not  much  oxyjjenated,  and  oxv<i  of 
and  inhabit  it.     We  may  distinguish   three  nickel,  whence  the  green  hue  is  obtaineJ,  in- 
kind  of  colonies.     1.  Those  serving  to  ease  dependently  of  a  certain   portion   of  water. 
the  inhabitants  of  a  country  where  the  people  Kirwan*s  £lem.  of  Mineralogy,  vol.  i.     Sec 
are  become  too  numerous.      2.  Those  esta-  also  the  article  Mineralogy  in  this  work, 
blisbed  by  victorious  princes  in  the  middle  of  COLORNO,  a  town  of  Parma,  in  ltalr«  S 
vanquished  nations,  to  keep  them  in  awe  and  miles  from  Parma.  Lat4l.51N.  Lon.  10. 2zK. 
obedience.    3.  Colonies  of  Commerce  ;  which  COLOSSI  ANS  (Epistle  to  the),  in  biblical 
may  be  so  called,  because,  in  effect,  it  is  trade  lit<'rature,  a  canonical  epistle  of  the  New  Te»- 
that  is  the  sole  occasion  and  object  of  their  tament.    Dr.  Doddridge  is  of  opinion  (Fainily 
being  established.    Of  the  last  kind  of  colo-  Expositor,  vol.  v.)  that  Paul  wrote  this  epistle 
nies  we  must  chiefly  reckon  those  established  at  the  same  time  with  that  to  the  Ephrsians, 
by  the  British,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  that  they  were  both  sent  together  by  Ty- 
&c.  within  the  two  last  centuries,  and  which  chieus  and  Onesimus,   towards  the  close  of 
they  continue  still  to  establish  in  several  parts  Paul's  first  imprisonment  at  Home,  which  was 
of  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  the  islands  in  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  63,  or  the  ninth  of 
the  South  seas;  either  to  keep  up  a  regular  the  emperor  Nero. 

commerce  with  the  natives,  or  to  cultivate  the  Culossc  was  a  large  and  opulent  city  of 

ffround,  by  planting  sutfar  canes,  indigo,  to-  Phrygia  in  Ai^iu  Minor,  and  stood  not  far  from 

bacco,  and  other  commodities.  Laoilicea.    It  has  been  lately  a  prevailing  op:- 

On  the  subject  of  colonies,  a  subject  far  too  nion  that  the  cliristians  at  Colosse  and  Lao<li- 

copious  to  be  properly  discussed  within  the  era  were   not  converted  by   Paul ;    but  Dr. 

narrow  limits  of  an  article  in  a  general  die-  Lardner  has  written  an  express  dissertation  ta 

tionary,  we  would  refer  to  Smith's  Wealth  of  prove  that  the  church  of  Colosse  was  of  that 

Nations,  b.  iv.  chap.  7-;  Robertson's  Hist,  of  apostle's  planting,  and  that  the  christians  there 

America,  vol.  iii. ;  Brougham  on  Colonial  Po-  were  his  friends,  disciples^  and  converts, 

licy  ;  and  Talleyrand's  Essay  on  Colonies.  The  Colossians  appear  from  this  epistle  to 

COLOPHON,    an  ancient   town  of   Asia  have  borne  an  honourable  character  for  tbeir 

Minor,  now  Belvidere.  piety  and  zeal  for  the  gospel;  but  werein^otne 

COLOPHO'NIA.    (colophonia,    Koxo^anri*,  danger  of  being  drawn  aside  by  the  subtleties 

the  city  from  whence  it  was  first  brought)  of  the  heathen  philosophers,  and  the  insioaa- 

Itesina  nigra.     The  black  resin  which  remains  tions  of  some  Jewish  zealots,   tvho  insisted 

in  the  retort  after  distilling  the  common  resin  upon  the  necessity  of  conforming  to  the  Mo- 

with  a  strong  fire.  saic  law.     Accordingly  the  grand  design  of 

COLOQlTlNTlDA.    See  Colocyntiiis.  this  epistle  is  to  excite  the  Colossians  by  the 

CO'LORATE.  a,  (coloratvsy  liatin.)  Co-  most  persuasive  arguments  to  a  temper  and 


The  state  of  being  coloured  (^Bacon).  seduce  them  from  the  purity  of  the  ChrtsliaB 

COLORATUKA,  in  music,  any  variations  faitli.     For  arguments  in  proof  of  tbeaQthen- 

or  extemporary  embellishments  which  serve  ticity  of  this  epistle,  deduced  from  its  coion* 

to  render  the  piece  agreeable.  dences  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Fs- 

COLORl'FIC.  a.  (co/ori/?  " 


■i/?ci/*,  Lat.)   That  ley's  Horae  Paulinae,  pp.  27S— 292.     Sec  also 

has  the  power  of  producing  colours  (^Newton),  Gisborne  on  the  Colossians. 

Colorific  karths,  in  orvctology,  a  class  COLOSSUS,  a  statue  of  enonnoos  or  gi- 
of  earths  in  the  system  of  Kirwan  character-  gantic  size.  The  most  eminent  of  this  kiod 
ised  by  the  stain  or  tinct  they  leave  upon  the  was  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes;  a  statue  of  Apollo, 
fingers.  It  consists  of  four  families,  red,  yeU  so  high,  that  ships  passed  with  full  sails  be- 
low, black,  and  green.  The  red  colorific  earth  twixt  its  legs.  It  was  the  workmanship  of 
of  Kirwan  is  the  reddle  or  red  chalk,  roethel-  Chares,  a  disciple  of  Lysippos ;  who  apeot 
rern/  crayon  rovge^  Brock:  its  hue  is  that  of  twelve  years  in  making  it;  U  was  at  length 
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orertlironrn  by  an  eartliqnake,  after  having  or   slow    Tibrationi   of  a   certain    elastic    medium 

stood  I36()  vcars.  Its  heitrht  was  six  Kcoreaml  with   which   the  univewe  it   filled.     Rofcauli   cuiu 

six  feft:  there  \rere  few  people  could  fathom  c«ved,  that  the  dlfierent  colours  were  made  by  ibe 

its  thiimh  ^y^  ^f  ^'S^^  entering  the  eye  at  dlfierent  angles 

The  Colossna  lav  neglected  on  the  groand  f'^."^^,^"  ,^*  "P'^*'  '!!,••.  "^"^  ^''  ?°^^^, 

894  years,  when,  al^iit  the  year  of  our  Lord  ^8'"?^  ^^•^  ~*^«' *•  ""r^.^  *^  'V'I'TZ 

ajo\M^     *r    d      !•   I  "                       r*i  ^be  oUique  or  uneven  pulses  of  light;  which  being 

672  Moawyas,  tie  6lh  caliph  or  emperor  of  the  eapable  of  no  more  tl^n   two  vlrieUes,   be   c«.n. 

Saracens,  made  himself  master  of  Rhodes,  and  ^,„7^  ^^  ^^uld  be  no  more  than  two  primary 

afterwards  sold  their  statue,  reduced  to  frag-  eoiours. 

menu,  to  a  Jewish  merchant,  who  lo:ided  900  Natural  philosophers  were  formerly  of  opinion, 

camels  with  the  metal,  so  that,  allowing  »00  Uiit  the  solar  light  was  simple  and  uniform,  with- 

ponnds  weight  for  each  load,  the  braxs  of  the  out  any  difference  or  variety  in  its  parts,  and  that 

Colossus,  after  the  diminution  which  it  had  the  dlf&rent  colours  of  objects  were  made  by  refrac 

sustained   by  rnst,    and    probably   by   theft,  tion,   reflection,  or  shadows.    But  Newton  Uuj;ht 

amounted    to   720   thutisand   poun<ls  'weight.  **»««»  the  errors  of  their  former  opinions;  he  shewed 

The  basis  that  supported  it  was  of  :i  triangular  **>«»  *»  ^*'»«***  *  ""«*«  '•X  ^f  *'«•»'  •^»'i  «*»«  rolnutett 

figure:  its  extremities  were  sustained  bv  sixty  ?«"'«<»'  ■"**    demonstrated   that   every    wy  was 

^Mi           «           11         mt                             .      ..     •      .    .*  ita«»lf  a  MimnoKition    of  >«v»ral   rmva  aH  of  AM^r^nt 


pounded  of  heterogenial  and  dissimilar  ra}')..  

statue  was  not  the  only  one  that  attracted  atten-  which  in  like  instances  being  more  refrangible,  and 

tion  in  the  city  of  Rhodes.    Pliny  reckons  100  others  less  refrangible,  and  those  which  are  most  re- 

otliercolossnses,  not  so  large,  wliii:h  rose  majcs-  frangible  are  also  most  reflexible;  and  according  as 

ticallr  in  its  diflferent  quarters.  they  diflfer  in  refrangibility  and  reflexibility,  they  are 

COLOSSE'AX,  a,  (coioMseuSy  Lat.)  Giant-  endowed  with  the  power  of  exciting  in  us  sensations 

jilff.  of  different  colours. 

COLOSWAR,  a   town   of   Transylvania,  „.  ««"•  '•     T/itory  of  Light  and  Colour,, 

trhere  the  senates  have  their  meetings,  250  .    S«r  Isaac  Newton  s  theory  of  Lght  and  colours 

miles  E.  by  S.  of  Vienna.     Lat.  46.  53  N.  »  ttnlmg  and  beauuful  in  uielf,  and  deduced  from 

Lon  23    15  P  "          decisive  experiments,  and  may  be  almost 

r^rwiV\iTi>'      r     t       f    »•    \     t     fTL  said  to  demonstrate  clearly, 

bU'lXllJ K.  #.  (^cotor,  Latin.)     I.  The  an-  j,,^  That  lights  which  differ  in  cplour,  differ  also  in 

pearance  of  ^diet  to  the  eye  only ;  hue ;  die  j^rces  of  refrangibility. 

(JVewtan),     2.  The  ap|)earanceof  blood  in  the  2d,  That  the  light  of  the  sun.  notwithstanding 

face  (Drtfden),     3.    Ihe  tint  of  the  painter  ita  uniform  appearance,  consists  of  rays  differently 

(^PopeY     4.  The  representation  of  any  thing  refrangible. 

supermsiallr  examined  (Swijiy     5.  Conceal-  Hd,  That  thoae  rays  which  are  more  refrangible 

ment;  palliation  (^K.   Charies),     H.   Appear-  than  others,  are  also  more  reflexiUe. 


«,ii:.*       *       ^       ^  ^I>   r  .Oi\      'i    fr       *  1  bodies,  ss  was  generally  believed,  but  original  and 

palliate;  to  excuse  (ifn/ei^/O.     3.   lo  make  ^„^^  pmperUes.  whifh   are  different  in  different 

plansible  (^rfrfifow).  ^    , ,     ^     ^  ,               ,  ny^  .ome  rays  being  disposed  to  exhibit  a  red  cclnur 

lo  LofLOVR.  V.  II.  To  blBsh.  A  low  word.  ,„d  ^^  oij,^^  ,od  some  a  green  and  no  other,  and  so 

Colour,  in  natural  philosophy,  that  pro-  of  the  rest  of  the  prismatic  colours, 

pertj  of  bodies  which  affecta  the  sight  only ;    or  5th,  That  the  light  of  the  sun  consists  of  violet- 

that  property  possessed  by  tbe  elementary  rays  of  making,  indigo-making,  blue  making,  green  making, 

light,  separated  by  any  means  whatever,  of  exciting  yellow-miiking,  orange-making,  and  red-making  rays; 

ia  us  dffierent  sensations  sccording  to  their  dil!emit  and  all  of  tbejie  are  different  in  their  dtgress  of  re. 

refrai^tMlity.     Thus  colour  may  be  considered   in  frangibility  and  reflexibility ;  for  the  rays  which  pru- 

two  respects,  as  it  regards  bodies  in  general,  and  as  it  duce  red  colours  are  the  least  refrangible,  and  tbo^e 

is  prodttoed  by  solar  light.  that  make  the  violet  the  most ;   and  the  rest  sre 

Bdbre  the  time  of  sir  I.  Newton,  the  notions  more  or  less  refrangible  as  they  approach  eiiher  of 

cooceming     colour    were    very    vague    and    wild,  th'  se  extremes,  in  the  othir  already  mentioned :  that 

The  Pythagoreans  calltd  coloor  the  supeHicies  of  is,  orange  is  least  refrangible  next  to  red,  yellow  next 

bodies :  Plato  said  that  it  was  a  flame  issuing  from  to  orange,  and  so  on ;  so  that  to  the  same  degree 

them :    aceording   to  Zeno*   it  was  the  first  confl-  of  refrangibility  there  ever  belongs  tbe  same  colour, 

gurattoD  of  matter:    and  Aristotle  said  it  was  that  snd  to  the  saaie  colour  tbe  same  degree  of  refran. 


which    made    bodies    actually    transparent.      Des.     gibiliiy. 

cartes    accounted    colour   a   modification   of  light,         tth,  Every  homogeaeal  rsy,  considered  apart,  ia 


and    he    imagined    that    tbe    diflerence    of   colour  refracted  according  to  one  and  the  same  rule,  so  that 

proceeds    from    the    prevalence    of   the    direct    or  its  sine  of  incidence  is  to  ita  sine  of  refrsction  in  a 

rotatory    motion    of   tbe  particles   of  light.     Gri-  given  ratio ;  that  Is,  every  diflirreot  coloured  ray  bus 

maldi,   I>cclMles,  and  many  othen,  imagined   that  a  different  ratio  belonging  to  it. 
Ibe  differeoccs  of  colour  depended  upon  the  quick         7th,  The  species  o(  coloor,  and  degree  of  re. 

r  2 
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iVnngibili'v  and  rcflexlbility,  proper  to  any  particular 
tori  of  rdys,  is  tiot  mutable  by  reflection  or  refraction 
from  nitural  bodies,  nor  by  any  other  cause  that  has 
been  yet  observed.  When  any  one  kind  of  rays  has 
bt^i-n  >eparated  from  tllo^e  of  oiher  kinds,  it  has  obsti- 
nal«  ly  utained  iis  colours,  nolwiihsitandiny  all  endea- 
vours lo  biiti^  about  a  change. 

8ih,  Yet  ieeniinp  transmutations  of  colours  may  be 
made,  w-^ere  there  is  any  mixture  of  divers  sorts  of 
rays;  for,  in  such  mixtures,  the  component  colours 
appear  not,  but,  by  their  mutually  alloying  each  other, 
constitute  an  intermediate  colour. 

lull,  There  are  iherefoie  two  sorts  of  colour,  the 
one  original  and  simple,  the  other  compounded  of 
these;  and  all  the  colours  in  the  universe  are  either 
the  colours  of  homogcneal,  simple  I'glu,  or  com- 
pounded (if  lliese  mixinl  togeiher  in  certain  propor- 
tions. The  colitMTs  of  sini]>le  lit^ht  are.  as  we  ob- 
served betore,  violet,  indigo,  blue,  grfen,  yelUiw, 
Granite,  and  red,  together  with  an  indetinite  variety  • 
of  internitdiate  j^raditions.  The  colours  of  com- 
poundtd  li>j[ht  are  diflerently  compcunded  of  these 
siniple  rays,  mixed  in  varitus  proporiions:  thus  a 
mixiur.-  of  ydlow-making  and  blue  making  rays  ex- 
hibi'.s  a  green  colour,  and  a  mixture  of  red  and  yt-How 
makes  an  orange ;  and  in  any  colour  the  same  in 
specie  with  the  primary  ones  may  be  produced  by 
tie  con:positicn  of  the  two  colours  next  adjacent 
in  the  series  of  colours  generated  by  the  prism, 
wher.of  the  one  is  next  more  refrangible,  and  the 
other  next  less  refrangible.  But  this  is  not  the 
case  with  those  which  are  situated  at  too  great  a 
disinnte;  orange  and  indigo  do  not  produce  the 
intermediate  green,  nor  scarlet  and  gieen  the  inter- 
mediate yrllow, 

K'th,    The   most  surprising  and   wonderful  com 
position   of  ii.ht   i^  that  of  whiteness;    there  is  no 
one  scrl  of  rays   which   can   alone   exhibit   that   co- 
lour:   it  is   ever  co.njiounded,    and   to   iis  composi- 
tion all  the  aforesaid  primary  colours  are  requisite. 

II ill,  As  whiteness  i?  produced  by  a  cojious  re- 
flection of  ravs  of  all  sor's  of  colours,  when  tlure  is  a 
due  projHiriion  in  the  niixiurL  ;  so,  on  the  contrary, 
blackness  is  produced  by  a  sufl.>cation  and  absorp- 
tion of  the  iiic  d.nt  li:.ht,  uhiih  being  sl(>j)ped  and 
suppressed  in  the  black  boily,  is  not  refit  ctrd  out 
ward,  but  roM  cted  and  retracted  wiiliin  the  body  till 
it  be  St  t!cd  and  lo>t. 

Newton  s  mt'ihod  of  accounting,'  for  the  different 
colours  of  loiiies,  Irrm  their  rcflrcti;\j  lli  s  or  that 
kind  of  rnvs  rno^t  coj  iot;s!v,  is  so  ca^v  an<l  natural, 
thai  his  system  ijuickly  overcnu  e  all  ob  ei  tions  and 
to  this  diy  coniii'iies  to  be  almost  universally  be- 
lieved It  is  n' w  coinmonly  aiknowied  j^d.  that 
the  I'^hl  of  the  sun,  which  to  us  seems  i^rfecily 
hoti  ouoo-mI  and  w!>  te.  is  composed  <  f  no  fewer 
than  sivt  n  d  tli-re'  t  colours,  viz.  retl.  orange,  yelK  w, 
grien,  blue,  purple,  and  violet  or  indioo.  A  body 
winch  app  ars  i-f  a  rtJ  colour,  hath  the  properiv 
of  nficrti!!^  t'le  rtd  rays  more  ^KWirfuMy  than  :.i:v 
of  the  others;  aid  so  ct  the  or.;n^e,  yellow,  gretij, 
&r.  A  boilv  whiih  is  o(  a  black  colour,  instead  of 
reriectloj^,  absorbs  all  or  the  greatest  part  of  the  ravs 
tli«t  fall  u|x>n  it;  and,  on  llie  contrary,  a  b.  «iy  »h:.h 
npjH-.ir-.  ^Irte,  rttlct-.  the  greatest  part  of  l!ie  ravs 
ind  scriininalely,  without  se|><irating  the  or.e  frem 
the  other. 
SrcT   II.    Of  th.-  Sj*nnit'u>n  of  the  ori^inai  R,it/s  of 

LiiC^tt,  ^n/  R  H'\'*\'»  or  Trantm'usi^n^bht  df^H-itd' 

inp  i*n  thf  TS:c\tuu  of  t'i€  Mcdiuoi  upvn  vUich 

t^-  y  nr^  I'iri  :V/.# 

The  found4iion  of  a  ntiooal  tbeor>-  being  laid, 


it  next  became  natural  to  inquire  by  what  pecu- 
liar mechanism,  in  the  structure  of  each  particular 
body  it  was  fittetl  to  reflect  one  kind  of  rays  more 
than  another.  'ITiis  sir  Isaac  Newton  .ittributes  to 
the  density  of  these  bodies.  This  subject  howevir 
is  not  so  clear  as  the  preceding;  for  the  present 
theory  suggests  many  doubts  to  everv  inquisirve 
mind,  and  is  allowed  bv  all  to  be  attendetl  with  dif- 
ficuliies,  'I  here  are  no  optical  experiments,  how- 
ever, in  which  sir  Isaac  Newton  seem»  to  have 
taken  more  pains  than  those  relating  to  ibe  rin^ 
of  colours  which  ap|)ear  in  thin  plates»  and  which 
we  now  propose  to  e.vpla'n.  In  all  bis  obsCTraiioni 
and  investigations  concerning  them,  he  diftcovers 
the  greatest  sagacity,  both  as  a  philosopher  and 
a  mathematician. 

The  bubbles  which  children  blow  with  a  mixtore 
of  soap  and  water  were  observed  by  Dr.  Hooke  t3 
exhibit  various  colours  according  to  their  ihiaLess, 
and  that  when  they  have  a  considerable  drg»«  of 
thickness  they  appear  colourless;  irorn  this  the  pre- 
sent theory  has  take  .  its  rise.  It  is  thus  that  ihtiijs 
overlooked  by  the  rest  of  mankind,  arc  often  the  n;o$t 
fertile  in  suggesting  hints  to  tbote  who  are  h^biiuated 
to  reflection. 

t^ir  Isaac  Newton  blew  up  a  large  buW>le  from  a 
strong  mixture  of  soap  and  water,  end  aet  himself 
attentively  to  consider  the  diflerent  changes  of  cok>ur 
it  underwent,  from  its  er  largcment  to  its  dissoluiioo. 
lie  in  general  perceived  that  the  thinner  the  pUie 
of  water  which  composed  the  sides  of  the  bul^e. 
the  more  it  reflected  the  violet  colour  ray  ;  and  ih^ 
in  proportion  as  the  sides  of  the  bubble  were  core 
thick  and  dense,  the  more  they  reflected  the  red: 
he  therefore  was  induced  to  believe,  that  the  colours 
of  all  bodies  proceeded  from  the  thickness  actd  der.sity 
of  the  liiile  transjmrent  plates  of  which  they  are  ccni- 
p  >scd.  To  bring  this  opinion  nearer  to  certait  ty, 
it  was  necessary  to  measure  the  tliickness  of  the 
plate  of  water  which  composed  the  bubble;  iHit  thrs 
uas  a  matter  of  great  difliculty,  as  the  bubble  wss 
of  itself  of  tco  transient  a  nature  to  undergo  ibe 
ntcessasy  experiments. 

Our  ]  hil.  s<  p'ler,  ever  fertile  in  expedients,  re- 
collected i.a\  iU^'  observed,  that  as  two  prisms  were 
conipressed  hard  together,  in  order  to  make  their 
sides  (whith  happe  ed  lo  l>e  a  little  convex)  touch 
one  another,  tluy  were  both  as  perfectly  tnosp»> 
rent  in  the  place  of  contact  as  if  they  had  bern 
bit  one  piece  of  g'lss;  but  that  round  the  pnint 
of  cont.ut,  where  the  glasses  were  a  little  »epa- 
ruied  from  each  other,  rings  of  diflerent  coknirs 
app-ared. 

To  observe  more  accurately  the  order  of  the 
colours  produccil  in  this  manner,  he  placed  a  glass 
ler.s,  whose  convexity  was  very  small,  upon  a 
plane  gl«iss.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  those  wou'-d 
only  touch  at  one  particular  point;  and  thereiore, 
at  uU  ether  places  between  the  adjacent  surfsors, 
a  tl.ui  pUie  of  air  was  interposed,  whose  thickce* 
ir:crea5ed  in  a  certain  ratio,  according  to  the  disiaocc 
from  the  jKiiul  of  contact. 

He  pre$setl  these  glasses  slow'y  together,  by 
whvli  nuans  the  colours  very  soon  eroenfLd,  atki 
appeared  distinct  to  a  considerable  distance;  Drxt 
to  the  pellucid  central  spot  made  by  tbe  coctict 
of  the  gUsses,  succeeded  blue,  wh^te,  y^lo«. 
and  red.  Tbe  blue  was  very  little  in  quantity,  nor 
co'jid  he  disiern  auv  violet  in  it;  but  tlie  vvHrv 
and  red  were  rerr  copious,  extendii^  About  as  far 
as  the  white,  and  four  or  five  timet  aa  far  as  the 
blue.      Tbe   next  circuit    imioediatdy   aurrovad^oc 
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these  condated  of  violet,  blue,  green,  yetlow,  and 
red ;  lU  these  were  very  copious  except  the  greeo, 
wbirh  was  yery  little  In  quantity,  and  seemed  more 
faint  and  dilute  than  the  other  colours.  The  third 
circle  of  colours  was  purple,  blue,  green,  yellow,  and 
red ;  in  this  the  purple  was  more  reddish  thsn  the 
▼iolet  in  the  former  circuit,  and  the  green  was  more 
conspicuous,  being  as  bright  and  copious  as  any  of 
the  other  colours,  except  the  yellow;  the  red  wai 
alio  somewhat  faded.  The  fou:th  circle  consistrd  of 
green  and  red ;  the  green  was  copious  and  lively,  in- 
clining on  one  side  to  blue,  on  the  other  to  yellow, 
but  there  wm  neither  violet,  blue,  nor  yellow ;  and  the 
red  was  rery  imperfect  and  dirty.  Ea\  h  ouier  circuit 
or  ring  was  more  obscure  than  those  within,  like  the 
circular  waves  upon  a  disturbed  sheet  of  water,  till 
they  at  last  ended  in  perfect  whiteneu. 

As  the  colours  were  thus  found  to  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  diflerent  distances  of  the  glass  plates 
from  each  other,  sir  Isaac  Judgrd  that  they  pro- 
ceeded  fnun  the  different  thickness  of  the  plate 
of  ail,  inlereepted  betweeu  the  glukbcs;  and  that 
this  plate  vras  by  the  mere  circumstance  of  thin- 
ness or  diickness  disposed  to  reflect  or  transmit 
this  or  that  particular  cohiur ;  from  whence  he  con- 
cluded, as  before  observed,  that  the  colours  of  all 
natural  bodies  d  pended  on  their  component  parlicU-a. 
He  also  constructed  a  table,  wbert'in  the  thic«nras  of 
a  plate,  necessary  to  reflect  any  ]>articular  colour,  was 
expressed  in  parts  of  an  inch,  divided  into  i,U(iU,000 
parts. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  thin  plates, 
made  use  of  in  the  differ,  nt  experiments,  rHlfCted 
some  kinds  of  rays  in  particular  parts,  and  trans, 
mitted  others  in  the  same  parti.  Hence  the  coloured 
nngs  appearefl  variously  disposed,  according  at  thfy 
were  viewed  by  reflected  or  traoamitted  light ;  that 
is.  according  as  the  plates  were  or  were  not  held  up 
bKwecn  the  eye  and  the  window.  That  we  may  un- 
derstand this  better,  the  following  table  has  been 
formed.  On  one  side  are  mentioned  the  colours  ap. 
pearing  on  the  plates  by  reflected  Ii|(ht,  and  on  the 
other  those  wbii-b  are  perceptible  when  the  glasses 
are  held  between  the  eye  and  the  window.  The  cen  • 
tre,  when  the  glasses  are  in  full  contact,  is  perfectly 
transparent ;  this  spot,  therefore,  when  vieueil  by  re- 
flected light,  a|ipears  black,  because  it  trinsmits  all 
the  rays  ;  and  for  the  same  reaaou  it  appears  white, 
when  viewed  by  transmitted  light. 


Colours  bjf  reJUcted  light. 
BUck 
Blue 
White 
Yellow 
Red 
Vi.ilet 
Blue 
Greca 
Yellov 
Red 
Puriile 
Blue 
Green  ) 
Tellov  > 
Red      S 
Grten 
Red 

Greoish-blue 
Red 


Coihurt  ly  trantmUted  light . 
White 

YrlJowish-red 
Black 
Violet 
Blue 
White 
Yellow 
Red 
Violet 
Blue 
Green 
Yellow 

Red 
Blueisb-grtn 

Red 

Blocifb-grteii 

Red 


In  coBipariog  the  riagi  produced  by  transmitted 


witli  those  produced  by  reflected  light,  the  while  is 
found  opposed  to  the  black,  the  red  to  the  blue, 
the  ydlow  to  the  violet,  and  the  green  to  a  colour 
composed  of  red  and  violet;  in  other  words,  the 
parts  of  the  glass  that  when  looked  at  a^e  white, 
app  ar  black  on  looking  through  the  glass ;  and 
on  the  contrary,  those  which  sppear  block  in  the 
first  instanre,  appear  wiiite  in  the  second ;  snd  so 
of  the  other  colours.  Dr  T.  Young  has  eoil rived 
an  apparatus  for  exhibiting  and  measunng  th«te 
thin  rings  and  plates;  a  description  of  which  may 
be  seen  in  Nicholson*s  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  VH3. 
Newton  has  shewn,  thst  the  rays  of  any  particu- 
lar colour  are  disposed  to  be  reflected,  when  the 
thicknesses  of  the  plate  of  air  are  as  the  numln  ra 
1,  S,  6,  7,  9,  11,  dec  and  that  the  same  rays  are 
disposed  to  be  transmitted  at  the  Intermediate 
thicknesses,  which  are  as  the  numbers  0,  2,  4,  6*, 
8,  10,  &c. 

The  places  of  reflection  or  transmission  if  the 
several  co'ours  in  a  reries,  are  bo  near  each  other, 
that  the  colours  dilute  each  other  by  mixture* ;  wl.rnre 
the  nunilier  of  seri?s,  in  the  open  daylight,  seldom 
exct'eds  7  oi-  8.  Bat  if  the  system  be  viewed  thr  u^h 
a  prism,  l<y  which  means  the  riti^s  of  varioiik  colours 
are  separated,  according  to  their  refrnngilnl.fy,  ihey 
mnv  be  seen  on  (hat  side  towards  which  ide  refrnitiun 

» 

is  msd^,  so  numerous  that  it  is  impossible  to  coutst 
thtm.  Or,  if  in  a  dark  ciian.bcr  the  suites  liglit  be 
separated  into  its  original  rays,  b}'  a  prism  und  a 
ray  of  one  uneompoundcd  colour  be  received  upon  the 
two  glasses,  the  numuer  of  circles  will  become  viry 
numerous,  and  both  the  reflected  and  transmitted 
li^ht  will  remain  of  the  same  rolour  as  the  ori- 
ginal incident  ray.  This  experiment  shews,  that 
in  any  series,  the  circles  formed  l>y  the  less  re- 
frangible rays  exceed,  in  magnitude,  those  wl>ich 
are  formed  by  the  more  refrangible;  and.  conse- 
quently, that  in  any  se.ies,  the  more  relT.-iii4;iUe  rays 
are  reflected  at  leu  thicknesses  than  those  which  are 
leSH  ref tangible. 

If  we  apply  water  to  the  edges  of  the  gla«s,  it  will 
be  attracted  between  them  ;  and.  filling  all  the  inter- 
cedent  space,  it  will  become  a  thin  plate  of  the  same 
dimeniions  as  that  which  before  was  cooktituted  of 
air :  in  this  ca^e,  the  circular  rings  grow  less,  and 
the  ci>l3urs  fainter,  but  not  varied  in  s^^ecies.  Tliey 
bec»me  contracted  in  diameter,  nearly  in  proportion 
of  7  to  8,  ini  consequently,  the  intervals  of  the 
glasses,  at  similar  circles  as  caused  by  these  two  me- 
diums, are  as  about  .{  to  4  ;  that  is,  as  the  sines  of 
refraction  out  of  water  into  air. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  vsriety  of  co- 
lours   produced   by   bubbles    blown    in    soap-water: 
but  as  tiiese  colours  are    comntonly  too  much  agi- 
tated by  the  externa]   air  to  admit  of  any  certain 
obiervation,    it   is   necessary   to  cover    the    bubble 
with  a  clear  glass,   in  whkh   situation   the  foUow- 
ins   appearances   take  place :     the   coloura  emerge 
from  the  top  of  the  bubble,  and  as  it  grows  thinner, 
by  the    subsidence  of  the  water,   they   dilate  into 
rings  parallel  to  the  horizon,  which  descjnd  slowly, 
and   vanish    succrsdvely,    at    the    bottom.      This 
energenee  continues   tiQ   the  water  at   the  upper 
part  of  the  bubble  becomes  too  thin  to  reflect  the 
light,  at  which  time  a  circle  of  an  intense  black- 
nesa    appcmrs    at    the    top,    which    sbwly  dilates, 
•ometimes  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  In  breadth, 
before  the  babble    breaka.      Reckoning    from    the 
bbck  eentral   spot,    the   reflected  colours   are  the 
mne,  in  succession  and  qnaKty,  as  those  produc- 
ed by  the  aforementioned  plate  of  air ;  and  the  ap. 


COLOUR. 

p  arancc   of  llie  bubble,    if  viewed   by   transmitted  were  in  a  contrary  state  would  be  reflected ;  on  which 

light,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  plate  of  air  in  like  cir-  account,  some  ligiit  ia  generally  reflected,  and  some 

ciinrsUiiK'es.  transmitted,  at  every  different  surface  on  which  it  faiUi 

If  \vc  take  very  thin  plates  of  talc,  or  Muscovy  Those  states  into  which  the  rays  of  light  are  put,  be 

glass,   that  exlibit  these  colours;    then,   by  wetting  calls  (its  of  easy  reflection  and  transmission.     Tbis 

the  pli\tes,  the    colours  remain    as  before,    but   be-  hypothesis,   however,  is  not  without  diflicuUiea,  sod 

come    more    faint    and    languid,     especially    when  has,  therefore,  been  received  with  caution,  as  it  was 

welled  on   the  under  side.     So   that   the   thickness  proposed,  till  of  late,  when  it  has  been  fully  coofirmed 

of  any  plnte,  requisite  to  procure  any  colour,  seems  by  the  discoveries  of  Brewster  and  Biot  on  the  polar- 

t(i  (lepond    only  on   the   density  of   the    plutc,    and  ization  of  light 

not  on  the  dens  ty  of  the  inclosing  medium.     But  the  When  we  are  brought,  as  it  were,  to  the  coofioes  of 

colours  are  more  vivid  ns  their  densities  are  difl'ereut.  material  nature,  we  must  expect  lo  meet  with  aoine 

If  two  piec.-s  of  plate-glass,  or  even  conmion  gla^s,  confusion  and  darkness  in  our  explanations.    There  arc 

be  previously  wiped,  and  then  rubb.d  together,  they  barriers  to  our  knowledge,  which  cannot  be  passed  by 

will  soDn  adhere,  wi».li  a  considerable  degree  of  force,  any  force  of  human  faculties.     Sir  I.  Newton,  tbc 

and  exhibit  various  ranges  of  colours,  much  broader  legislator  of  philosophers,  expressed,  under  the  form 

than  those  obtained  by  lenses.     One  of  the  most  re-  of  conjectures  or  questions,  those  things  whidi  he  was 

markable  circumstiuices   attending    this    method    of  unable  satisfactorily  to  resolve;  avoiding  raali  asaer- 

iDuking  the  ixperiment,  is  the  facility  with  which  the  tions,  which  are  so  fondly  taken  up  t^  those  who  wisb 

colours  may  be  removed,   or  even  made  to  disappear,  to  gain  a  momentary  reputation, 
bv  heals  loo  low  lo  se|)arate  the  glas.ses.     A  touch 

of  the  finger  iumiediatcly  causes  the  irregular  rings  Sect.  IV.     Of  the  PcnnancHt  Colours  of  NuUrJ 

of  colours  to  contract  towards  their  centre  in  the  part  Bodies,  and  of  tfu:  Analogy  brtween  them  a»d  the 

tourlied.  Colours  of  thin  transparent  Plates. 

These  experiments  render  it  evident,  that  the  co- 

Ituirs  of  bodies   depend,  in  some  decree,  upon  the  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  colours  of  natur&l 

thickness  and  density  of  tlie  particles  that  compose  bodies  consist  in  a  disposition  to  reflect  one  sort  of 

tlicm.      Hence,  if  the  density,  or  size  of  the  particles,  rays  more  copiously  than  another;  and  that  other  bo- 

in  the  surface  of  a   body,  be  changed,  the  cidour  is  dies  are  of  a  different  colour,  because  they  reflect  rarf 

li'vewisechnngiH)     When  the  thicknos  of  the  particles  of    a    different    kind.      So    that   if    light    consisted 

of  :i  body  is  such,  that  one  sort  of  light,  or  one  sort  of  only  of  one  kind  of  rays,  there  could  be  only  one 

«n1our,  is  retlecteil ;  another  light,  or  oilier  colours,  colour  iu  the  world;  nor  would  it  be  possible,  by  re. 

uill  be  transinitttd  ;   and  therefore  the  body  will  ap-  fractions  and  reflections,  to  produce  anew  ooe.    Tbos 

pear  of  the  first  colour.  in  some  bodies,  all  the  rays  are  extinguished  bat  tbe 

There    is    a  certain   determinate  thickness  which  reii-making  ;  and  when  they  are  reflected  to  our  eyes, 

5renis  to  tie  necessary  in  a  plate  of  water,  for  ex-  they  excite  in  us  the  idea  of  red;  and  thence  we  saj, 

amnio,  in  order  to  reflect  a  particular  colour,  and  a  that  such  a  piece  of  doth,  &c.  is  red ;  attributing 

different  thickness  to  make  it  reflect  any  other  colour;  that  only  to  the  cloth  or  wood,  which  more  partiou 

and  in  general,   ihat  a  less  thickness  is  necessary  to  larly  arises  from  the  light  which  dresses  them  in  their 

reflect  the  nutst  refrangible  rays,  as  violet  and  indigo,  various  beauty.     Thus  the  ruby  absorbs  the  green. 

than  those  which  are  least  refrani^ible,  as  the  red  aiid  the  blue,  and  the  violet;  but  reflects  the  red*makicg 

orunge-c\»li>ured  lays.     The  pa: tides  of  bodies  reflect  rays  to  our  eye,  with  alt  their  prismatic  lustre.     Toe 

lavs  of  one  colour,  and  trnn$n<i(  those  of  anoiher:  and  amethyst  imbibes  the  stronger  rays,  and  gives  bacl' 

this  is  the  ground  of  all  their  colours.  the  violet  with  milder  brightness.     The  jonquil  gives 

us  only  yellow,  and  the  hyacinth  its  vivid  blue^    Every 

Ski  T.   Ill       Of  the   transient  State  hito  a';;.7i  n  colour*^  object  may  be  thus  regarded  as  a  pani^ 

M>tn  or  /.»>'*';  is  put,  h$  its  I\is.u:!:e  throi>L'\  o:n/  divider  of  the  rays,  separating  one  or  more  colcurs, 

r,  ;V,j.7i«i'  N  rf'iur,  w/*irA,   in  the  PnK^ress  of  the  3"'^  coi  founding  all  the  others. 

Jin,,  rriiirns  \t  eti^al  Intenah:  or  J  ..i.»;,v,f  tue  Those  .'iuriaces  of  transparent  bodies,  which  bare 

J{  •;.,  .;;  .  :vrv  Htturn,  to  V  ifa-:<fnii:!e,iy  and,  U.  ^^^  greatest  retracting  power,  reflect  the  greatest  qtaa- 

r-u.-.M  .'/«.  j:,:H!ttf,  to  U-  r./.v/.  J  A)  it.  V'*^'  *^*  ^'^'''^'     ^"  ^^^^  words,   bodies,  by  which  the 

I'ght  is  mor.'  refracted,  do  likewise  noore  strongly  re- 

Sir  I.  Newton,  in  onler  to  arc\nint  for  the  in'errals  tleci    it.       Diamonds,   which   refract  the  l^bt   very 

of  the  Cv>loure\i  rngs  in  these  :hi:i  p'.ntes,  and  .also  all  sirot>gly,    give  it,   in  proportion,   a  stronger  rrflee- 

othcr  CASE'S  of   the  retlection  or  trjii>j:ii!'b'.on  of  Ight,  tion  :   and  heno»  proceeil  the  vivacity  of  their  colcan, 

a»<v»nvvs  sn  hyp  tht'sij;   but.   I'ke  .1  w.se  and  cauiious  a:  d  '.ht-ir  $j>arklins-  elJecL 

p!ol«vv,^plu«r.  he  prv^S  v>es  not  lo  lay  i;i'k h  stress  ujhmi  We  shall  j^rceive  the  analc^y  between   refraction 

it.  tl>.^.»;;h  he  x«>»mv$  not  to  tntertitn  any  Misp  ci^m  of  and  retle«.'ticn,  by  c^msidering  that  the  most  refracfcre 

its  fn '^)g  i./il.to  »M»s.      liultxM,   it  svv  vs  lo  l«e  a  lird  of  ineviium  toiclly  reflects  the  rays  of  light,  at  certsia 

t.\x   yutixvucc   tr\  m    the   vXjxtmvck:*   we   have   Ivt  n  iWr.es  of  ini  )denve.     But  the  truth  of  tlie  proposittc« 

tl  >*ril»  'g.      'l^.c  hvp  t?Kv  $  IS  ihij  :  [V^\  every  r?.y  «.  f  furiher  tppeirs,  by  observing  the  transparent  bodjes, 

lig)u  i>.  4t  its  tii>i  euu^viou  trv^sn  lie  ii.ir.'«o.i>  Ivov,  >uoh  as  air,  «at^r,  oil.  glas«,  island  crystal,  white  tranv 

put  ill  »  a  t^arscni  >t»  :e  or  e\^;jj;iU  ti.n.  w:,!oh.    n  ris  pire  .1  arsenic,  and  diamond,  have  a  stronger  or  weaker 

^v^^^l;;x^^^.   it'turn*  At  <>ju^l  interv;;'.*    i:i-}v«s:^  it,  ai  r\'t:ertu>n.  av*conJir4j  to  the  greater  or  less  refrac.jrt 

tvviv  »r«ur»\.   t>>   f<   «\4>   V   tra!is:r:i:ol  iuto  any  re-  p  «er$  of  the  me^iuims  that  are  contiguous  to  lb««- 

l(jvtn»  >u'f.i^x'  it   nuy  n.eet   u  :h  :   »hvrva$   u\  li.e  Thus  at  the  cv>!:t>r>e  of  air  and  sal  gem,  it  is  stroR^rr 

ru'X.U   Wtw^^o    t!u>v    TxtvrjjK    n    is  «^  **jN-»>i\i    t>>  tban    at    ihe    contice  of  air  and    water;    and   stii 

K'    r.'^'iy    rrllcMid;   so  ttAi.  i»:v  u  the  arrv^l   of  a  >:t\^a^er    be:weirti    common    air    and    glass;     sijil 

uu'vlvr   »^f    t4\%  ol    )'»;ht   «t    tfie    ^\lrf"Jce   of   ever\-  nv\re  so    between  air   and  a   diamond.     If  any   ol 

»i>e,'.u4.'\,    thov  k4    \h^v,\    n\    whuh    ihey    were   liit-  these   S?   irirrerstil   in  water,   its  retiection  becotr*ri 

j>v>,Nf  t\^  l>    ifj»»  Mv.  iu\i  « .i\  IV  wviii.l  jMv>  tW  Jv:er-  *TivtT  than   beit^r^f :   and  it  is  weaker  stiO,  if  a  be 

ill    !*.»v»>t>    lift    ixxv^    iKt>iuip:>:    uu»l    i  v\^    *''vli  i':.v..v;>oJ  in  Ikjikv*  of  a  greater   relnictivc  powr. 


COLOUR. 

If  water  be  divided  into  Iwo  pwtf,  by  any  imagin-  It  it  plain  then,  that  it  ia  in  homognetty  wa  are 

ary  aarfaoa,  there    ia  no  reflection  at  the  confine  to  aeek  for  the  cauae  of  traoapaiency.     If  there  be 

of  thoae  two  parts;  and  for  the  aame  reaaou,  there  can  many  poica  in  a  body,  and  these  be  filled  with  a  matter 

be  DO  acoaible  reJBedion  in  the  confine  of  the  two  difleriog  much  in  density  from  the  body  itself,  the 

glasses  of  equal  density.    The  reaaon«  therefore^  why  liglrt  will  meet  with  a  thousand  refractions  and  reflec. 

all  pcllocid  mediums  have  no  sensible  reflection  but  at  tions  in  the  internal  parta,  and  will  ihua  be  utteriy  ex- 

tfaetr  external  surfrces,  where  they  are  contiguous  to  tingnisbed. 

nedtums  of  diflerent  densities,  is,  that  their  contigu-  Bat  the  porta  of  bodies,  and  their  inlerstioea,  must 

oes  paru  have  precisely  the  same  degree  of  density.  not  be  less  than  some  definite  size,  to  become  opaque 

The  least  parts  of  all  bodies,  though  seemingly  and  ooloured.     For  the  most -opaque  bodies,  if  their 

void  of  traosparency,  when  viewed   in    the  gross,  parts  be  sufficiently  divided,  as  metals,  by  being  dis- 

will  be  fimnd,  if  taken  separately,  to  be,  in  some  solved  in  acid  menstrua,  &c.  become  perfectly  trans- 

neuure^  tranaparent :  and  the  opacity  arises  from  parent.    The  black  S|>ot,  near  the  point  of  contact  of 

the  multitude  of  refllectiona  eauaed  in   their  inter-  the  two  plates  of  glass,  it  haa  been  observed,  trans- 

nal  partfc     Thia  obaervatioo  will  be  eaaily  granted  mitted  the  whole  light  where  the  glaaaes  did  not  ab- 

by  thoae   who  have  been   conversant  with   micro-  aolutdy  touch ;  and  the  reflection  at  the  tliinnest  part 

seopes;  for  there  they  are  found  to  be^  for  the  moat  of  the  soap^bble  was  so  insensible  aa  to  make  that 

part,   transparent.      Nothing  seems   more    opaque,  part  appear  intensely  black,  by  the  want  of  reflected 

aod  free  from   transparency,  than   the  clothea   we  light. 

wear.    Yet  let  us  only  examine  one  of  the  wooU  It  is  on  these  accounts  that  water,  salt,  glasa, 

len  hairs  that  go  into  its  comprsiiion  with  a  mi.  stones,  &c.  are  transparent ;  for,  from  many  consider- 

croscope^  and  we  shall  find  it  tn  be  nesrly  transparect.  at  ions,  they  seem  to  be  as  full  of  pores  as  other  bodies 

GoM  in  the  mass  lets  no  light  past  through  it ;  but  if  are^  yet  th«-ir  particles  snd  pores  are  too  small  to 

beaten  not  extremely  thin,  we  kbsll  then  see  that  its  cause  n  flection  in  their  common  statea. 

pirts  are  transparent,  like  other  bodies.     If  held  oV(.r  The  transparent  paru   of    bodiea,   according   to 

a  bole,  in  a  darkened  window,  it  will  appear  of  a  their  several  sixes,  must  reflect  rsys  of  one  colour, 

greenish  hue.    If  gold  be  com|io«ed  of  transparent  and  transmit  those  of  others,  on  the  same  principlea 

psrta,  we  may  aurely  conclude  the  same  of  other  bo-  that  thin   plates  or  bubbles  do  reflect  or  transmit 

dies ;  and  indeed  very  few  are  to  be  fuund,  in  which,  these  rays ;    and   this  seems  to  be  the  ground  of 

if  reduced  to  sufficient  thinness,  and  ap)4icd  to  tbe  xll  their  colours.      That   they  do  so  is  p.wn  from 

bole^  a  degree  of  transparency  is  not  msiitfesL  various  observaiioos ;  and  It  ia  on  these  principles 

It  now  beeomea  necessary,  aince  light  finds  a  you  may  explain  ihe  variety  of  colours  seen  in 
free  passage  through  the  lean  particles,  to  inquire  some  silks,  on  pigeons*  necks,  peacocks^  tails,  snd 
what  rendera  them  opaque;  and  this,  by  sir  I.  New-  tbe  feathers  of  other  finely-coloured  birds.  If  the 
ton,  is  attributed  to  the  multitude  of  reflections  eye  be  fixed  on  a  pigeon*s  neck,  snd  both  be  kepi 
and  refractiooa  which  take  place  in  the  interior  at  rest,  only  one  colour  is  observable;  but  If  either 
parts;  there  being,  between  the  parts  of  o)«]ue  or  moves,  especially  the  latter,  a  diflierent  cohur  may 
coloured  bodiea,  a  number  of  spaces,  filled  with  be  seen.  Shady  ailks  are  woven,  with  threads  of 
mediums  of  a  different  density  from  that  of  the  diffifrrnt  colours ;  one  arranged  longitudinall}*, 
body,  aa  water  between  the  tinging  corpuscles  with  the  other  irsosv.rsely ;  and  as  tbe  greater  or  less 
which  any  fiquor  is  impr^nated;  air  between  the  proportion  of  eitlier  of  these  appeara,  so  one  or 
aqueous  globules  that  consiituto  clouds  and  mists,  the  other  of  the  colours  will  prevail.  Wet  tliese 
^.  Tboe  apacea  cannot  be  traversed  by  light,  double  coloured  objifcts,  dip  th;  variegated  fea- 
withoot  refracting  or  reflecting  it  in  various  ways,  ther  in  wa*er,  or  the  changeable  silk  in  oil,  their 
by  wbich  it  is  prevented  from  passing  on  in  a  reflections  will  be  leu  vivid,  aod  they  will  return 
straight  lioew  which  it  would  do  if  the  parts  were  con*  but  one  uniform  shade  of  colouring.  The  skin  of 
tiouous,  without  any  such  interstices  between  them ;  the  chameleon  is  trsnsparent,  its  ground  being  be* 
for  we  have  already  learned,  that  reflections  are  on!y  twe.n  a  pale  red  and  yellow,  covered  with  a  nuni- 
nade  at  the  auperficiea  of  mediums  of  diflerent  densi-  ber  of  smsll  smooth  protuberarces,  of  a  cold  blue- 
tics.  The  opicity  of  a  body  ariaes,  therefore,  from  ish  colour.  It  is  endowed  with  s  faculty  of  blow- 
the  discontinuity  of  its  particlea,  and  the  diflerent  den-  ing  up  m  contracting  its  skiu  at  wilL  This  causes 
sity  of  the  intervening  mediums,  and  the  particles  the  diflircnl  colours,  in  appearance,  to  vary:  it 
which  compoae  them.  therefore    sometimes    appenrs    reddish,    at    others 

This    idea  of   opacity  ia  greatly    confirmed,  by  blue:  the  yellow  rays  of  theg   round,  occasionally 

considering  that  opaque  bodies  become  transparent  mixini;   with  the    blue  of  the    protuberancea,  pro. 

by  filling  up  tbe  pores  witlr  any  aubsunce  of  ne»r-  duce  the  idea  of  t;reen ;  and  when  placed  on  a  red 

ly  the  aame  density  with  their  parts.    Thus  when  or  yellow  sub>t  nee,   iu    natural    coh>ura    are   un- 

paper  is  wet  with  oil  or  water,  or  when  linen  cloth  avoidably  heightened. 

is  dipped  in  water,  oiled,  or  varnislieil,  or  the  ocu-  Frcm  various  phenomena  it  is  evident,   that    a 

lus  mundi  steeped  in  water,  &c.  they  become  more  great  proportion  of  the  fainter  coloured    raya    are 

transparent  than  they  were  before.     As  filling  the  stopped   in  their  passage    through    the  atmosphere, 

pores  of  an  opaque  body  mskes  it  transparent,  so,  and  are   thence  reflected  upon  other  bodies;  while 

on  the  other  hand,  evacuating  the  pnrea  of  a  trana-  the  red  and  orange  rays  are  transmitted  to  greater 

parent   body,  or  aeparating    ita  parts,   renders   it  disunces.    This  circumstance  explains  the  blue  she- 

opaque;   aa  aalts,  or  wet   paper,   by   being  dried;  dows  of  bodies,  tbe  blue  cokwr  of  the, sky,  and  the 

bora,  1^    being   scraped ;  glaas,  by  being   reduced  red  colour  of  the  clouds^  when  the  sun  is  near  the 

to    powder,    or    othenrise   flawed;    turpentine,    by  horixoo. 

bang  stirred  about  with  water,  till  th^  mix  im-  At  particular  tSmea,  when  tbe  aky  ia  clear  and 

perfectly ;   and  water,  by  being  formed  into  many  aerenc,  in  the  morning  and  the  evening,  the  aha* 

fmafl  bobbiea,  either  in  the  form  of  froth,  or,  by  dows  cast  from  opaque  bodies  have  been  obaerved 

shaking  H  together  with  oil  of  torpentine,  or  aome  to  be  tinged   with  blue  and  green.     Thia  circum- 

other   coavenient   liquor,  with    which   it    will  not  stance  naturally  resulu  from  the  minuto   partick*s 

combiner  of  the  atmosphere  reflecting  the  delicate  and  most 
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r«rr«u^ible  ray«,  the  blue  and  violet,  for  instance, 
«h>cri    uccaNioiis  a   predominance  of  these  hues. 

'1  he  tlueiiess  of  ihe  sky  is  accounted  for  on  the 
Mfiie  principles ;  namely,  the  copious  reflection 
oi  the  blue  rays,  by  the  atmosphere,  which  pro- 
tluLck  ihe  etlect  i>f  ail  arch  of  that  colour,  all 
ftroiiiid  us.  This  is  occasioTially  diversitied  by 
ihe  gicuier  deusity  of  the  sapoixrSf  which  reflect 
ihe  fei router  rays.  The  coloured  clouds,  in  parti- 
cular, which  appear  towards  the  morning  and  evei)- 
iii|{,  when  the  sun  is  in  or  near  the  h()n;con,  are  to 
be  aitribuied  to  ihe  »anie  cause.  The  rays  nf 
lifjht  traversing  a  vast  extent  of  atmosphc>re ;  the 
iuinter  and  more  delicate  rays,  as  the  blue  and 
violet,  are  detached  by  repeated  reflections  of  the 
aunuspheric  particles;  and  the  stronger  rays,  as 
the  red,  the  orange,  ^cc  are  permitted  to  proceed, 
and  reach  the  clouds,  from  whence  thty  are  re- 
flected. Agreeable  to  this  theory,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  the  suu*s  horizontal  light  is  sometimes 
fto  deeply  tinctured  with  the  red.  that  objects  illu- 
minated by  it  frequently  appear  of  a  bright  orange, 
and  even  red.  It  is  obi^ervnble,  that  the  clouds 
do  not,  in  common,  assume  their  brighter  dyes  till 
ilic  sun  is  some  minutes  set,  and  that  iliey  pass 
from  yellow  to  a  Haming  gold  colour;  ar.d  thence, 
by  degrees,  to  red,  wliich  becomes  deeper  and 
deeper,  till  the  sun  leaves  them  altog<'ther,  till  at 
Iciigih  the  disappearance  oi'  the  sun  U-aves  them 
of  a  leaden  hue,  by  the  reflection  of  the  blue 
light  from  the  air.  A  similar  change  of  colour  is 
obKcrved  on  the  snowy  lopn  of  the  Alps  ;  and  the 
same  may  be  seen,  though  less  strongly,  on  the 
eakiern  and  western  fronts  of  white  bMildin.;S.  St. 
Piiur*  church,  London,  is  a  good  object  of  this 
kind,  and  is  often,  at  sun  set,  tMiged  with  a  cotiiti- 
deruble  degrees  of  redness.  What  makes  the  same 
coljurs  more  rich  aiid  copious  in  the  clouds  is, 
ihcir  scmi.transpnrency,  joined  wiili  the  obliquity 
of  their    positi«  n. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  it  is  the  same  co- 
loured light,  which  being  thrown,  by  the  refrac- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  into  the  sl.adow  of  the 
eirth,  sometimes  tiives  the  niooti,  in  a  to  al 
eclipse,  the  reddish  cohnir  of  brick.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  colnir  of  the  moon  will  vary  in 
«'«'lipheK,  Qceordmg  to  the  ext  nt  of  atmosphere 
which    the    rays   have    to   traverse  through. 

Skct.  V.  Mr.  DrhvaVs  Account  of  the  permanent 
Colours  ofopiuptr  Bodies. 

Besides  the  experiments  of  this  gentleman  on 
the  coltiuts  of  tra  sparent  bodies,  he  has  late'y 
published  an  account  of  some  made  upon  the 
permanent  cttlour^  ot  opa(|ue  snhkUinees,  t  e  dis. 
lovery  «»f  w  ieh  must  l)e  of  the  uuno  t  conse- 
qtience  in   the  arts  of  colour-makiog  and  dying. 

Tiie  changes  ot  colour  in  perniitieiuly  colnured 
bodies,  our  author  observes  are  pn)duied  by  the 
s  tine  laws  that  take  place  in  tran^itaient  cidoor- 
Itf  8  subkt<nce!i;  and  the  ex|>er!nicnts  by  whieh 
ihey  i.re  inveatig  ted  consist  chielly  of  various 
methods  of  uniting  the  roloureti  particles  into 
lu'ger  masses,  or  dividing  them  into  smaller  ones, 
htr  Isaac  Newton  m^tde  his  experiments  chu  fly  on 
iiniikporcnt  substances  ;  and  in  the  few  plaices 
^liere  ho  treats  ttf  others,  he  acknowledvies  his 
Hiint  of  expermients.  He  makes  the  following 
i>in<iik,  however,  on  thoc  bodies  whirh  reflect 
•  >ioi  Llnd  of  lij^ht  and  transmit  a-iother.  viz.  ihut 
-  ir  liquo;9  wtic  so  thick  and  massy 
lid  get  through  them,  he  ques- 
'    would   not,   like   other   opaque 


bodies,  appear  of  one  and  the  nme  colour  im  aH 
positions  of  the  eye;  though  be  could  not  yet 
affirm  it  from  experience.  Indeed  ie  was  tbe 
opinion  of  this  great  philosopher,  that  all  colour- 
ed matter  refl-^cts  the  rays  of  light,  some  reflect- 
ing the  more  refrangible  rays  most  copiously, 
and  others  thtt  are  less  so ;  and  that  this  is  at  once 
the  true  and  only  reason  of  these  cnluura.  He 
was  likewise  of  opinion  that  opaque  bodies  reflect 
the  light  from  their  anitvior  surface,  by  aon^e 
power  of  the  body  evenly  diflused  over  and  ex- 
ternal to  it.  With  respect  to  lran$|>arent  colour- 
ed bodies  he  thus  expresses  himself:  **  A  traai- 
parent  body  whieh  looks  of  any  colour  by  trans- 
mitted light,  may  also  look  of  the  same  eoloor 
by  reflected  light ;  the  ligiit  of  that  colour  being 
reflected  by  the  farther  surface  of  that  body,  ur 
by  the  air  beyond  it :  and  then  the  reflected  cow 
lour  will  be  diminished,  and  perhaps  cease,  by 
making  the  body  very  thick,  and  pitching  it  oo 
the  back-side  to  diminish  the  reflection  of  iis  far- 
ther surface,  so  that  the  light  reflected  from  the 
tinging  particles  may  predominate.  In  such  « ascs 
the  colour  nf  the  reflected  light  will  be  apt  to 
vary  from   that  of  the   light  transmitted.** 

To  search  out  the  truth  of  these  opinions,  Mr. 
Delaval  entered  upon  a  course  of  exp^rimenis 
with  trans(>arent  cjloured  liquors  and  glasses,  as 
well  as  with  opaque  and  semi-transparent  b^^ii^t. 
And  from  these  experiments  he  discoveied  several 
remarkable  properties  of  lie  colouring  maner; 
particularly,  that  in  transparent  colour. d  sub^tantes 
it  dies  not  refleit  any  light;  ani  when,  by  fft- 
tercepiing  the  light  which  was  transmittal,  it  is 
hindered  from  passing  through  such  substacres, 
they  do  not  vary  fiom  their  former  colour  to  aujr 
ottier,    but    become  entirely  b^a<  k. 

This  incapacity  of  tne  colouring  particles  nf 
transparent  bidits  to  reflect  light  being  deduced 
from  very  numerous  exjH-rimenls,  may  iberi-tore 
be  taken  as  a  general  law.  It  <viU  appear  the 
more  extensive,  if  it  be  considered  ibai,  for  tbe 
most  pan  the  tinging  particles  of  hquors,  or  other 
transparent  s  bstances  are  extracted  fiom  opaque 
bodies ;  that  the  opaipie  bodies  owe  their  rol  urs 
to  these  particles,  in  hke  n  anner  as  the  inaSfsa- 
renl  substances  do  ;  and  that  by  the  lo^  of  thetn 
they  are  deprived  of  th.ir  colours. 

Dr.  Bancroft,  however  in  his  Experimental 
Resear«hes  C4»ncerning  the  Ph'lofopby  of  peima- 
ncnt  Colours,  shews  that  Mr.  Delaval  has  nvi 
noticed  the  change  of  nature,  as  well  as  ol  s{»<-itte 
gravity,  which  the  metvls  undergo  by  their  bring 
exposed  to  difl*  rent  degrees  of  heat,  tngKher  wn^ 
the  glass.  He  also  observes,  that  if,  aetonitng  to 
Mr.  DeLvaPs  hypothesis,  the  densest  bodies  ar« 
nf  a  red  colour,  or  approximating  to  it,  platioa. 
the  heaviest  •  f  all  know.i  metals  ought  to  be  r«^; 
instead  of  uhich  it  U  white  like  tin,  and  ibe 
lightest  metals.  So  also,  gold,  the  heaviest  oie- 
tal  next  to  pla  ina,  is  much  farther  rrninved  (nxa 
the  red  cohtur  than  copper,  which  is  far  hgbtet. 
With  reypect  to  Mr.  DelavaPs  experirocois  oa 
coloured  liquors.  Dr.  Bancroft  says,  that  iostei4 
of  choosing  and  employing  mechanical  nH-ina« 
which  alone  are  suited  to  produce  thoae  efircu, 
and  only  those  effects,  he  has  recourse  tu  D>ere 
chemical  agents,  whose  actions  in  the  ways  vhtcb 
he  8up|x>ses  must  have  been  aim  -at  doubtful, 
though  their  powers  of  producing  other,  and  very 
diflerent  efllcts  from  v^at  he  supposes,  is  aiost 
ceruin.     See  farther  Bancroft*s  Resiearches*  roL  I. 

Notwiihstanding   all    that    has    been    done   aed 
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writtoi  OB  the  fubject  of  colours,    opbifoot    trt  at  they  ought  tt>  htvc  don*,  the  niiM  of  colour  to 

itiU  much  tfloat,  cspeddly  with  regard  to  the  oum*  the  ceote  iostetd  of  to  the  efleet,  they  would  ooC 

ber  of  the  |>riinifive  colorific  riyi  of  tolar  light,  have    act    philosophy    apparently    m    contradiction 

The  opinion  that  there  are  but  three  primiuTe  coloora  with   common    aeose;    for    they  mutt  then  hare 

has  been  mainutoed  by  M.  du  Fay,  a.-.d  af.er  htm  by  affirmed  with  the  vul^iar,  that  colour  it  a  property 

Father  CaateU ;  tee  Mooiucla*a  Hittory,  vol.  I.  pa.  of  budiet,  and  that  there  it  nothing  like  It  in  (be 

630.  mind%    Th«rir  language,  aa  well  aa  their  tentinientti 

Their  argnroent,  howercr.  wai,  if  we  may  ao  term  would  have  been  perft«tly  afireeable  to  the  common 

it,  a  pkarmaceHttcai  one,  by  no  meant  sufficient  10  apt>reheoitiont  of  mankind,  and  true  philotopby  would 

tatisfy  ut  aa  to  the  real  computition  of  f  olar  liftht.  Dr.  have  joined  handt  wiih  common  tente. 

Matthew  Young,  the  late  learned  b4ibop  of  Ctonfert,  Colooa  (itccideoial),  a  name  given  to  a  very 

in  a  psper  in  vol.  vii.  of  the  Irish  Trantactiun*,  haa  curiout*  optical  phenomenon,    which   wat  first,   we 

ingrniou  ly  attempted  to  prove  that  the  hypothesis  of  believe    attended  to  by  Buflbn.    That  philosopher 

three  primitive  ccdours,  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  com-  wrote  a  short  paper  on  U,  which  waa  publishrd  la 

pletely  solves  all  the  phenomena  of  the  aolar  spec-  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the 

tnim  ;  and  is  therefore  to  be  preferred.  year  I7-I«<< 

On  this  important  aubject,  indeeil,  though  much  If  a  person  look  stedfastly  and  for  a  cmistder- 

has  been  accompliahed  since  the  splendid  discoveries  able  time    at   a    amall    red   square    painted    upon 

of  Newton,  much  yet  remaina  to  be  done  before  a  white  pspf*r,   he  will  at  last   observe    a    kind    of 

complete  theory  can  be  established.    The  inquisitive  ffreen- coloured  border  surround    the    red    squsre. 

reader  will  peruse  with  advantage  the  researches  of  If  he  now  turn  his  eyes  to  some  other  part  of  the 

Bancroft  and  Y  ung  above  referred  to;    Dr.   T.  paper,  he  will  see  an  imaginary  aquare  of  a  de- 

Y«iung*s  Natural   Fhitosophy,  vol.  ii  ;  the  sble  dis-  licate  green    bordering  on    blue,   and   correrpond* 

qoisittona  Oil  the  colours  cf  solar  light,  and  the  colours  ing  exactly  In  point  of  size  with  the  red  square, 

of  bodies  in  the  Ud  vol.  of  Hatiy's  N  stural  Fhiloso-  This  imaginary  squsre   continues  visible  for  si*me 

phy :  Btrrthotet's  remarks  on  the  primitive  colours  in  time,  and   indeed  does  not  appear  till   the  eye  hai 

the  arti,  blue,  yellow,  and  red.  In  his  El*'mens  de  viewed  succeMiivply  a  number  of  new  objtvts.       It 

Teinture ;    and  Prieur*s  Conaidemtions  coiicer.  ing  ia  to  this    imaginary    square    that    the    Improper 

ColiHirs,  in  the  Retrospeet  of  Philosophical  Disco-  nsme  of  accidei.ul  rolour  hai^  been  given.     If  the 

verWni,  vofafc.  i.  and  iii.  small   square  be  yellow,    the  iroagir  ary  squsre  or 

Before  we  quit  this  part  of  the  snbject  it  may  accidental  colour  is    blue:     the   ac<idental  colour 

not  be  improper  to  make  one  farther  obfrrvation,  of  green  ia  red  $  of  blue,  yellow ;  of  white,  black ; 

on  account  of  the  mischievous  infermces  deduced  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  of  black  is  white. 

from    the    Newtonian     theory,    by    Voltaire     and  The  first  person,  as  far  as  we  know,  who  gave  a 

some    other    writtra.      Thfse    men    suppose    that  satisfactory    explanation    of  these  phenomena   waa 

K}(ht  and  cokiur,  m  app  ehended   by  the  imagine-  professor  Scherfler  of  Vienna,   who^e  dissertation, 

lion,   are  only  idras  in   the  mind,    and  not   qua-  translated  by  Mr.    Bernoulli,  has  been  published  in 

litres  that  have  any  exi»>tence  of  matter.     Stran^te  the  '/6th  volume  of  the  Journal  de  Ptiysique. 

aa  this  may  seem,  it  haa  l*een  universally  received,  In  order  to  undersund  these  phenomeua,  let  oa 

and  considered  by  some  as  one  of  the  noblest  dla-  recoil. ct,   in   the  first   |  lace,  that  lit('iit  consists  of 

coveries  of  modern  philosophy.  seven   rays,   namely,  red,    orange,    yellow,    green. 

By  colours  sU  mm,  who  have  not  formed  er-  blue,  indigo,  violet;    that  whiteness  consists   in   a 

roneoua  notions,   understand    not    a    sensation    of  mixture  of  all  these  rays;    snd  that  those  bodies 

the  mind,  which  can  luive  no  existence  when  it  is  which  reflect  but  very  little  light  are  black.     Those 

not    perceived,  but  a    quality  and    modifif^ation    of  bod:es    thst    sre   of  any    particubr  colour,   reflect 

bodies,  which    continues  the   same   whether  it   be  a  much  greater  quantity  of  the  rays  which  con- 

fleet)  or  concealed.     Tlie  scarlet  rose  is  rot  less  a  stitute  that  particular  colour  than  of  any  other  rays, 

scarlet  rose  when  we  altut  our  eye^^  and  was  so  at  Thus  red  bodies  reflect  most  red  rays ;  green  bcdies, 

midnight  whrn  no  eye  saw  it.     Ilie  colour  surely  most  green  rsy«,  and  so  on. 

remains  when   the  a|t(iearance  ceases ;    and  it  re-  Let  us  recollect,  in  the  second  place,  that  when 

mains  the  same  even  when  the  sppeiirance  thanges ;  two  impressions  are  made  at  the  same  titne  upon 

for  when  we  v:ew  this  scarlet  rose  through  a  pair  of  any   of  otir  oi);ans  of  sensstion,  one  of  which   is 

^reen  spectacles,  the  appt^rance  is  chan>f*H) ;  but  we  strong  an  J  the  other  weak,  we  only   perceive  the 

do  not  conceive  the  colour  in  the  rose  to  be  changed,  former.      Thus  if  we  examine  by   the  prism   the 

To    a  person    in  a    jaundice  it   has  still   another  rays  reflected  by  a   red    rnae  we    ahall  fi.d   that 

appearance,  but  he  is  easily  convinced  the  change  they  are  of  four  kinds,  namely,  red,  yellow,  green, 

is   in  his  eye,  utd  not   in  the  colour  of  the  ob-  and  blue.     In  this  case,  th?  impression  made  by 

Jpct.     \%ecan,  by  a  variety  of  optical  eit|ie  iments,  the  red  rays  makes  that  made  I7  the  others  quite 

change  the  appearance   of   figure    and  magnitude  insensible.      For  the  same  reas  n,  when  a  person 

in   a  body,  as   well  aa  that  in  colour ;    we   can  goes  from  broad  daylight  into  an  ill-lighted  room,  it 

make  one  body  appear  to  be  ten.      But  no  man  ap|iears  to  him  at  first  perfectly  dark,  the  preceding 

believea  the  mulilplying  glass  really  produces  ten  stnmg  impression  rendering  him  for  some  time  ioca- 

guineas  out  of  one;  In  like  manner,  no  one  believes  pable  of  feeling  the  weaker  impressioik 

the   coloured  glass  chsngas  the  real  colour  of  the  With  the  assistance  of   theae   two  remarks,    it 


seen  through  It,  when  It  altera  the  appear-  will  not  be  difficult  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 

■nee  of  that  colour.  accklental  coloorBi      When  a  person  considers  at- 

Odoor,  therefore,  Is  not  a  sensation,  but  a  se-  tentively  for  some  time  a  white  square  lying  on 

condary  quslity  of   bodies,  whereby  In    h\r  day-  any  bbck    substance    (paper    for  instance),   it  is 

Kgbt  they  exhibit  a  certain  and   well  understood  evident  that  the  part  of  the  retina-  on  which  the 

appearance;   and  there  ia  a   real   permanent  qua>  white  square   ia  painted  receivea   a  atrooger   ios- 

lity  in  bodicfly  to  which  the  common  use  of  this  pression  than  any  other  part;  at  least  the  greatest 

mord  agrees.       Had  modern   philosophers   given,  number  of  rays  strike  upon  It.    A  weaker  impres- 
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•ion,  therefore,  will  tct  on  it  with  much  less  force 
than  upon  the  rest  of  the  retina.  Consequently, 
when  the  eye  is  turned  from  the  white  square  to 
some  other  part  of  the  black  paper,  a  square  is 
perceived  of  the  same  size  with  the  white  square, 
and  much  bkcker  than  any  other  part  of  the 
paper;  this  Is  evidently  in  consequence  of  the 
weaker  impression  made  by  the  rays  reflected  by 
the  black  paper  upon  that  part  of  the  eye  pre- 
viously  fatigued  by  the  copious  reflection  from  the 
white  squares  For  the  very  same  reason,  if,  after 
looking  for  a  sufficient  time  at  a  white  square 
lying  on  a  black  ground,  we  turn  our  eyes  upon  a 
sheet  of  white  paper,  we  perceive  a  very  well  de> 
fined  black  square.  In  this  case,  the  part  of  the 
retina  already  fatigued  is  not  so  sensible  to  the 
rays  reflected  by  the  white  paper  as  to  the  other 
parts  of  it  which  have  not  been  fatigued.  The 
reason  then  that  black  is  the  accidental  colour  of 
white  is  sufficiently  evident. 

On  the  contrary,  when  we  look  a  sufficient  time 
at  a  black  square  lying  upon  a  white  ground,  if 
we  turn  our  eyes  to  any  other  part  of  the  white 
paper,  or  even  upon  black  paper,  we  shall  perceive 
a  small  square  answering  to  the  black  square,  and 
much  brighter  than  any  other  part  of  tlie  paper : 
evidently  because  that  part  of  tlie  retina  on  which 
the  black  square  was  painted  being  less  fatigued 
is  more  susceptible  of  impressions  than  any  other 
part  of  the  eye.  Thus  we  see  why  the  accidental 
colour  of  black  is  white,  and  why  that  of  white  on  the 
contrary  is  black.  These  facts,  indeed,  have  been 
long  known,  and  they  have  been  generally  explained 
In  Uiis  manner. 

When  a  person  has  looked  for  a  sufficient  time  at  a 
red  square  placed  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  then 
turns  his  eyes  to  another  part  of  the  paper,  that  part 
of  the  retina  on  which  the  red  was  painted  being 
fatigued,  the  red  rays*  reflected  from  the  white  paper 
cease  to  make  any  sensible  impression  on  it,  and  con- 
sequently there  will  be  seen  upon  the  white  paper  a 
square  similar  to  the  red  square,  and  the  colour  of 
which  is  that  which  would  result  from  the  mixture  of 
all  the  rays  of  light  except  the  red.  In  general, 
therefore,  the  accidental  colour  is  the  colour  which 
results  from  the  mixture  of  all  the  rays  of  light, 
those  rays  excepted  which  are  the  same  with  the  pri- 
mitive colour. 

Now,  in  order  to  discover  these  accidental  co- 
lours,  let  us  recollect  the  manner  which  Newton 
employed  to  determine  the  colour  which  results 
from  the  mixture  of  several  others,  the  species 
and  quantity  of  which  are  known.  He  did  it  by 
dividing  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  so  that 
the  arches  are  to  one  another  in  the  proportion 
of  a  string  shortened  by  degrees,  in  order  lo  sound 
one  after  another  the  notes  of  an  octave ;  which  is 
nearly  the  proportion  that  the  different  rays  oc 
cupy  when  light  is  decomposed  by  means  of  the 
prism.  Or  suppose  the  circumference  of  the  circle, 
OS  usual,  divided  into  360  degrees,  the  diflerent  rays, 
according  to  Benvenut,  should  occupy  the  following 
arches : 

Red, 45». 

Orange, 27. 

Yellow, 48. 

Green, 60. 

Blue, 60. 

Indij^o, •JO. 

Violet, .80. 

T  -■  -  mparc   the  action  of  colours   on 

^at   of   diflerent    weights;   and 


for  that  purpose  let  us  suppose  each  colour  con- 
centrated in  the  centre  of  gravity  of  irs  arch.  In 
order  to  And  the  colour  resulting  from  any  mixture, 
we  have  only  to  find  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  arches  which  represent  the  diflerent  colours: 
the  colour  resulting  from  the  mixture  will  be  that 
of  the  arch  to  which  the  common  centre  of  gravity 
approaches  nearest.  And  if  that  common  centre 
of  gravity  is  not  in  the  straight  line  which  joAs 
the  centre  of  the  drck^  and  Sie  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  arch  to  which  it  is  most  cootiguooa,  the  iw- 
sulting  colour  will  approach  more  or  less  to  the 
colour  of  the  contiguous  arch  towards  which  the 
line,  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  cirde,  and 
the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  arcbea,  falls. 
And  farther,  the  resulting  colour  will  be  more  or  les 
deep  according  to  the  distance  of  the  common  centre 
of  gravity  from  the  centre  of  the  circle. 

In    the    case    under    consideration    at    prceent, 
namely,     to    determine     the     diflerent    accidental 
colours,   the  application  of  thii  method  is  lemark- 
ably  easy;   because  only  one  of  the  seven  primi- 
tive  colours    is    excluded,    and    consequentlj    the 
six  colours  from  the  mixture  of  which  we  wish  to 
know    the    resulting    colour  are    all   oont^ooos. 
For  it  is  evident,  that  the  sum  of  the  six  arches, 
representing    these    six   colours,    will    be     dtvided 
into    two    equal   parts    by    the    line  which   passes 
through   the  centre  of    the  circle  and  their  coas- 
mon  centre  of  graviQr ;   and  that  if  the  sane  fine 
be  produced   till    it  reaches    the  circumference  of 
the  circle  on  the  other  side,  it  will  also  divide  the 
arch   representing    the   seventh  or  omitted  colour 
into  two  equal  parts.       I^t   us  suppose,   for  is- 
stance,   that  the  violet    is    omitted,  and   that   we 
wanted    to   know    the  colour  resulting   from    the 
mixture  of  the  other  six  colours^  we  have  only  to 
bisect  the  arch   representing  the  violet,  and  from 
the  point  of  section   to    draw  a  diameter  to    the 
circle,  the  arch  of  the  circle  opposite  to  the  violet 
through  which  the    dismeter  passes    will    indicate 
the  colour  of  the  mixture.      The  arch  lepreseot- 
ing  the  violet  being  80°,  let  us  take  the  half  of  it, 
which  is40o,  and  let  us  add  to  it  45°  for  the  red, 
27°  for  the  orange,  and  48°  for  the  yellow,  we  shall 
have   160°,  which  wants  20°  of  half  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle.    If  now  we  add  the  60°  for 
the  green,  the  sum  total  will  be  220°,  conssdermbly 
more    than   half   the  circumference;    consequently 
the  common  centre  of  gravity  is  nearest  the  green 
arch;  but  it  falls   10°  nearer  the  yellow  than  the 
straight  line  which  joins  the  centre  of  the  circle  and 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  green  arch.     Hence  »e 
see  that  the  resulting  colour  will  be  green,  but  thai 
it  will  have  a  shade  of  yellow. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  acddental  colour  of 
violet  must  be  green  with  a  shade  of  ydlow ;  and 
this  is  actually  the  case,  as  any  one  nay  eoovinee 
himself  by  making  the  experiment. 

Suppose,  now,  we  wanted  to  know  the  acci- 
dental colour  of  green,  or,  which  is  tiie  aamc 
thing,  the  colour  resulting  from  the  nixtvR  of 
all  the  primitive  rays  except  the  green.  The 
green  arch  is  60°,  the  half  of  which  is  30° ;  if  to 
this  we  add  60°  for  the  blue  arch,  and  40°  for  the 
indigo  arch,  we  shall  have  I30°>  or  50° 
less  than  a  semicircle.  If  to  this  we  add  the 
violet  arch,  which  is  80°,  we  shall  have  30°  more 
than  the  semicirele;  consequently  the  comim« 
centre  of  gravity  falls  nearest  the  violet,  and  it  u 
10°  nearer  the  red  arch  than  is  the  centre  of  gi»> 
vity  of  tlie  violet  arch.    Hence  we  know  that  the 
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acctdeotal  colour  of  green  will  be  vk>let  or  porple,  ycDow  tqMie  beeomcf  greeniak  a|»n  a  red  ground 

with  a  ibtde  of  red;  aod  eipciiinept  coofiimt  thii.  and  that  of  a  red  ■quare  on  a  green  ground  beeomea 

BuSoa   obterfcd,  UuH  tbe   aecideatal   colour  of  purple, 
blue  wai  reddish  aod  pale.     Let  us  we  whether  we         The  cause  of  this  pheoomeooo  ieems  to  depend 

ftbaU  obtaia    the   same    result  from    our   method,  upon  the  contraction  and  extension  of  the  image  of 

Let  us  suppose  that  BufTon  employed  a  light  blue,  the  square  painted  on   the  retina.      We  know  for 

In  that  case,  if  to  30,  the  half  of  the  blue  arch,  we  cerUio,  that  the  diameter  of  the  pupil  changes  during 

add  60  for  the  green,  48  for  the  yellow,  and  37  our  inspecting  the  square;  at  first  it  becomes  less,  and 

for  the  orange^  we  shall  have   165®,  or   15^  lesa  afterwards  increases.     And  though   we  cannot  see 

than  half  the  circumference  of  the  circle ;    conse-  whit  passes   in    the  bottom  of   the  eye,   we  ean 

quently  the  common   centre  will  fall  nearest   the  scarcely  doubt  that  similar  moTemeots  are  going  on 

red  arcb,  but  within  1 5"  of  the  orange.    The  acd-  there,  if  we  attend  to  the  changes  that  are  continually 

deoul  cokmr  must  therefore  be  red,  with  a  shade  of  taking  place  in   the   border  of  our  little  square ; 

orange ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  it  must  be  a  pale  sometimes   it   is  large,   sometimes  small ;    at  one 

red.  time   it   disappears  altogether,    and  the  next   mo- 

In  the  same  manner  we  may  discover,  that  the  ac-  ment  makes  its  appearance  again*     (Sup.  EneyCm 

rideDtal  colour  of  indigo  is  ydlow,  inclining  a  sood  BriiMmJ 

dnl  to  orange;  and  that  the  accidental  colour  of  in-        Colook  (Diatonic,  or  musical  scale  of).    In  the 

digo  snd  blue  together  is  orange,  with  a  strong  shade  eoorse  of  sir  Isaac  Newton's  experiments  on  the  pro* 

of  red.    Both  of  which  correspond  accurately  with  the  perties  of  light,   he  discovered  the  remaikable  faet, 

experiment.  that  the  spectrum  of  the  sun*a  image,  fonned  by  re» 

It  would  be  easy  to  indicate,  in  the  same  manner,  fracted  light,  let  into  a  darkened  room,  la  lo^tu- 

tbe  accidental  colour  of  any  primitive  colour.  If  what  dinally  divided  by  the  points  separating  the  dlflcient 

hu  been  said  were  not  sufficient  to  explain  the  cause  colours;   viz.  violet,   indtgo,   blue^    green,   yellow, 

of  accideoui  colours,  and  to  show  that  their  pheno-  orangey  and  red,  into  spaces  which  are  rcapeBtivdy 

mena  correepond  exactly,  both  with  the  Newtonian  equal  to  ^,  -^  ^,  •Ag,  -^  ^   and  •ji^  parte  M 

theory  of  optics,  and  with  what  we  know  to  be  laws  the  doubb  length  of  tne  spectrum  ;  as,  suppose  the 

of  our  sensations  in  other  particulars.  spectrum  to  be  360  parts  in  length,  then  yy{p  y^p 

From  the  theory  above  given,  which  is  that  of  pro.  ^y^  .^^  ,Mp  ^^  and  ^^  will  represent  the 

frssor  Scherffer,  the  following  consequences  may  be  length  of  each  colour  reapectivelyt  and  adding  theee 

deduced :  successively  in  the  reverse  order,  to  f|9,  we  have 

1.  The  accidental  colour  of  a  red  square,    lying  f^  fff,  fU*  Hlh  fM>  fM>  •»<>  ftt*  ^^'^  ^ 

upon  a  white  or  a  bbck  ground,  ought  to  be  blackish,  their  lowest  terms,  are  ^  -f^  i*  h  hV»i»  ^""^  '» 

if  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  a  red  coloured  surface.    2.  and  appear  to  be  the  diatonic  ratios  answering  lo  the 

If  the  surface  upon  which  we  look  at  a  red  square  be  octave^  minor  seventh,  fifth^  minor  fourth,  minor  thirdy 

itself  coloured,  if  It  be  yellow,  for  instance,  the  white  major  second,  and  key  note. 

paper  upon  which  we  afterwards  cast  our  eyes  will  ap*         From  the  experiments  of  Heniy  Brougham,  Jun. 

pear  blue,  with  a  green  square  in  it  corresponding  to  Esq.  Philosophical  Transactions,   1790,   it  appearsb 

the  original  red  square.     And.  in  general,  we  ought  that  not  only  by  refraction,  but  fay  inflection,  d<^ 

to  perceive  the  accidental  colour  of  the  ground  on  flection,  and  reflection,  the  raya  of  light  may  be  s^ 

which  the  aquare  is  placed,   as  well  as  the  square  paiated  on  a  chart  or  screen :  and  he  mcntioaa  nu- 

iiself.    3.  If  while  we  are  looking  at  the  little  aquare  mcrous  experiments,  wherein  the  limits  of  the  aeveral 

ve  chsnge  the  situation  of  the  eye,  so  that  its  image  colours  on  the  spectrum  were  carefully  marired  with 

»ha]l  occupy  a  different  place  on   the  retina,  when  the  point  of  a  needle,  af^  which  the  pepers  thua 

we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  whit<t  paper  we  shall  see  marked  were  put  away,  and  a  fresh  paper  subatittttcd 

two  M|uarea,   or  at  least   one  unlike  the  figure  of  for  other  experiments :  the  measurement  or  eompari- 

the  original  oue.    4.  If  the  white  paper  on  which  son  of  the  lengths  of  the  iatervals  occupied  by  each 

we  look   be  farther   distant  thsn   the  little  square  colour  on  the  difierent  papera  being  purposely  de- 

waJ^    ibe  imaginary  square    will    appear   consider-  ferred,   until  the  whole  course  of  experiments  waa 

ably  larger  Uian  the  true  one.     5.  If  while  we  are  completed,    In  order   to   prevent   any  preconcMved 

lo<ilcing   at    the    little    square   we   gradually    make  opinions   from    operating,    in   making    the    experU 

the  eye  approach  to  it,  without  altering  its  situa-  ments:     the    results  are    represented   as    agreeing^ 

tioo,  the  imaginary  square  will  appear  with  a  pale  in  the  space*,  i«  VW*  iVv  t'i*  iV  A  ^^^  tV»  occuiued, 

border.       Thne,     and    many    other    consequences  by  the  violet,  indtgo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange, 

that  might  easily  be  deduced,  will  be  found  to  take  and  red  colours,   ^irg  the  very  same,   as  to  ar« 

pbce  constantly  and  accurately,  if  any  one  chooses  rangement,     as    those    by    refraction    abovemen* 

to  put  them  to  the  test  of  experimetit ;  and  there-  tinned. 

fore  may  be  considered  as  a  complete  confirmation         CoLouaa,  in  dyeing.     See  Drxixo. 
of  the  theory  given  above  of  the  cause  of  accidental        Colour  op  tus  rumam  sricuta  (Diflference  of). 

colours.  See  CoMri^xioK. 

There    is  another   circumstance    respecting    ac-        CoLoua,    in   heraldry.      The   colours   generally 

cidc^tal  colotira  which  deserves  attention.      If  we  used  in  heraldry  are,   red,   falue^  black,  green,  and 

continue   looking    stedfabtly   at    the   little    square  purple :  which  the  heralda  call  gules,  axuie^   sablc^ 

longer   than  is  necessary,  in   order  to  perceive  ita  vert  or  sinople,    aod  purpura;    tenne,    or  tawny, 

accidental   colour,    we  shall  at  last  see  its  border  and   sanguine,  are  not  so  common :  as  to  yellow 

tinged   with  tlie  accidental    colour    of   the  ground  and  white,  called  or  and  argent,   they  are  metal% 

OQ  which   the  square  is  lying.      For  instance,    if  not   colours.      The  metals  and  colours  are  some- 

a   white    square   be   placed    upon    Uue   paper,    ita  times  expressed  in  biszon  by  the  names  of  pre. 

border    becomes   yellow ;    if   upon    red    paper,    it  clous  stones,  and  sometimes  by  those  of  plneta  or 

becomes    green ;     and    it    becomes    reddish    upon  stars, 
jiretu.       In     like    manner,     the     border     of   a        G>Louas,  in   the  military  art,  include  the  btn« 
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ners,  flags,  ensigns,  &c.  of  all  kinds,  borne  in  tbe  But  if  a  defendant  in  an  assize,  or  action  of  tmpass, 

inny  or  fleet.     See  Flao  and  Stakdaed.  be  desirous  to  refer  tlie  validity  of  his  title  to  tbe 

Colours,  in  the   Latin  and  Greek  churches,  are  court  rather  than  to  the  Jury,  he  may  state  liis  title 

used  to  distinguish  several  mysteries  and  feasts  cele-  specially,  and  at  the  same  lime  give  colour  to  the 

brated  therein.     Five  colours  only  are  regularly  ad-  pluinliff ;  or  suppose  him  to  have  an  np  earance  or 

Diittfd  into  the  Latin  church :  thtse  are  white,  green,  colour  of  title,  bad  indeed  in  point  of  law,  but  of 

red,  violet,  ard  Mack.     The  white  is  for  the  mys-  which  thejury  are  not  competent  judges, 

teries  of  our  Saviour,  the  feast  of  the  Virgin,  th%).se  Colooas,  in  ancient  music,  a  term  used  to  signify 

of  the  angels,  saints,  and  confessors;  the  led  is  for  the  species  of  a  genus.     Thus  the  Chromaticy  had 

the  mysierifs  and  solemnities  of  the  holy  sacrament,  thrtre  colours ;  the  Z>ia/aRic,  two;  the  Enhamumic, 

the  feasts  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs ;  the  green  for  one. 

the  time  between  pentecost   and  advent,    and   from  r>  \  i    nr»  a   ^t  tf         ^e              /         \c 

epiphany  to  sepiuagesima ;  the  violet  in  advent  and  .  CO'LOURAltLE.  a.  ffroui  colour,)  Spe- 

Christmas,  in    vigils,  rogations,  &c.  and  in  votive  cious ;  plausible  (Spender), 

masses  in  time  of  war;  lastly,  the  black  is  for  the  CO'LOURABLB.  ad.  (from  eolovrabU.) 

dead,  ond  the  ceremonies  thereto  belonging.     In  the  speciously ;  plausibly  (^Bacon), 

Greek  church,  the  use  of  colours  is  almost  abolished,  COLOUKGD.  part.  a.  ^)t^eaked  ;   direr- 

as  well  as  among  us.     Red  was,  in  the  Greek  church,  sified  with  hues  (^Bacon), 

the  colour  for  Christmas  and  the  dead,  as  black  ia  ('coloured  leaf.    In  botany;  of  any  other 

among  us.  Img  than  ifreen 

Colour,   in   painting,    is    applied    both   to    the  Coloured  ijALYX.      Calyx  of  any  otber 

S^'t  r     A  '"       '  '"\       •  'l^      A  colour  than  green,  as  in  Bartsia. 

produced  by  those  drugs  variously  mixed  and  ap-  t'OLOUIUXii,  among  painters,  the  min. 

Colours  may  be  either  pigments   or  fluids     By  ner  of  applying  and  conducting  the  colours  of 

pigments  is  meant  all  such    solid  bodies  as  require  a  picture;  or  the  mtxturCHot  light  and  sha.lowa 

to  be  mixed  with  some  fluid,  as  a  vehicle,  before  they  forimd  by  the  various   colours  employed  in 

can  be  used  as  paints,  except  in  the  case  of  crayons,  painting,     'i'he  colouring  is  one  of  the  chief 

where  they  are  used  dry.    These  make  the  far  greater  oranches  in    painting,   which  art   is,  by  Mr. 

part  of  the  whole;    the  fluid  colours  being  only  a  Felibien,  divided  into  thiee  parts,  the  de^ipi, 

small  number  emp'oyed  along  with  water-colours:  the    composition,    and    the    colouring.      See 

and  axphalium,  which  is  sometimes  employed  in  oil-  P41NTING. 

painting.  Though  the  colouring  is  most  strikins*,  yet 

Colours    are    distinguished    into    several    kinds,  amon if  masters,  it  ahvays  gives  place  to  the 

•ceording  to  the  vehicles  in  which  they  are  worked,  exacf  ness  of  the  design.'    Accordiiig  to  M.  de 

as    oil-colours,    water-co  ours,    enamel-colours,    &c.  tb-i         ..              1   ^   1        •     -    •                    r     .  1 

^.                  Z      r    '  ■       .      I                     •  Piles,  the  word  colouring,  in  a  more  lirnitrd 

The  same  sorts  of  piirments,  however,  are  m  many  '.       ,.«            iiT.        ,•. 

instances,  ^mph.yed  in  more  than  one  kind  of  paint'-  ««"^^«*'  ^^  chieflv  applicable  to  a  historv-piece, 

Ing,  as  vermilion  and  lake  in  several,  and  ultrama-  s*^^''*'^  '''\  "'^  ^"  landscape:  he  adds,  that  the 

rice  in  all.  term  relates  more  imiupdtately  to  the  caraaF 

The  principal  qualities  in  colours,  considered  with  fions  than  to  any  thing  Rise.      The  coloarin;, 

regard  to  their  perfection  or  faultiness  are  two;  pu-  in  its   general    sense,   co'nprehends  wliaterer 

rity  of  colour,  and  dnrahleness:  purity  of  colour  is,  relates  to  the  nature  and  union  of  coloars; 

by  the  punters,  called  brightness,  and  the  defect  of  their   agreement   or  antipathy;    how  to  Dtf 

it  foulness,  or  sometimes  the  breakmg  the  colour:  tliem  to  advantage  in  light  and  shadow,  so  as 

durablfness  is  called  siandin^,  and  the  negative,  or  to  shew  a  relievo  in  the  figures,  and  a  sinking 

want  of  it,  flying,  or  flying  off*.  of  t|,e  ground  ;  what  relates  to  the  aerial  per- 

Brightness  and  standing  well  are  the  only  proper-  spective.  that  is,  the  diminution  of  colour*  hy 

ties  which  are  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  every  ,j;^,.^„g  ^f  j,,^  interposition  of  the  air;  the  «- 

kind  of  colours,  and  they  equally  r.late  to  all;  bat  ^j^^^^  accidents  and  circun.stanres  of  the  Inini 


tinguished  bv  the  names  of  warmth  and  coolness;  all  with  regarti  to  the  position  of  the  eye,  or  the 

which  are  well  known  to  painters.  object;    what    produces    strength,    boldness. 

The  colours  used  in  all  the  several  kinds  of  paint,  sweetness,   &:c.   in  paintings,   well  colouretl; 

ing,  are  described  under  the  names  of  the  various  the  various    manner  of    colouring,    both  io 

substances,  as  Prutsian  Blue,  Carmink,  Vekmi-  fionre>,  landscapes,  &c. 

LION,  &c.     The  reader  may  farther  consult  Tingry's  "Tiie  colons,  or  colouring,  is  diflferent  from 

Painter's  and  Varnisber's  Guide.            colour ;  the  latter  renders  the  object  sensible 

CoLODR.   «n  law,  is  a  probable  or  plausible  pea,  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^       ^j^g  ^^^^^  j,  ^^^^^  ^    ^,,j^jj  ,,,, 

hough  .n  reality  false  at  bottom,  and  only  calcu-  .,„^^^  {.^^^^^  ,^^^  ^^  .^.^^^    jf        ,     ^  ^^ 

lated  to  draw  the  trial  of  the  cause  from  the  jury  to  '^n       .       1     t  •     ..     u          •     i*  •            •   .         t 

tbe  judge;  and  therefore  colour  ought  to  be  matter  ^}^  "?^"'?^  ^^V'"'''''  ^  *  judicious  luixtore  of 

of  law,  or  doubtful  to  the  jury.  *  '«  »»"»?*«  co'ours  upon    us  pallet :  it  teach« 

In  pleading  it  U  a  rule  that  no  man  be  allowed  ^he  manner  in  which  colours  are  to  be  used 

to  plead  specially  such  a  plea  as  amounts  only  to  fo**  producing  those  fine  eflfects  of  the  chiaro 

the  general  issue;   but  in   such    case  he  shall  be  obscuro,  light  and  shade,  which  adds  boldness 

drivea    to  plead    the    general  issue   in   terms    by  and  a  kind  of  relievo  to  the  figures,  and  sbev 

which   the  whole  question   Is    referred  to  a  jury,  the  remoter  objects  in  their  just  light. 
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For  Che  effects  t»f  colours,  painters  resfard  pend,  which    must  hence  be  particularly  at« 

rithff  the  anion  or  the  oeconomy :  with  re-  tended  to ;   for  it  must  be  held  in  remem- 

»pfet  to  the  first,  care  ninst  be  taken  that  they  hraiice,  that  if  a  colt  be  small  at  two  years  old* 

M  Uid  so  as  to  be  sweetly  nnited  under  the  from  having  been  stinted  in  keep,  it  is  a  hun- 

bri^knmsof  some  principal  one ;  that  they  par-  dred  to  one  if  he  ever  attain  to  good  size,  by 

ticipate  of  the  prevailing  light  of  the  piece;  any  additional  exertions  or  expence. 

and  that  they  partake  of  each  other  by  the  As  colts  of  any  description  (except  for  the 

comtnunicatton  of  light  and  the  help  of  re-  turl")  are  seldom  taken   in  Iiand,  or  at  least 

(lection.  offered  for  sale,  or  brought  into  work,  till  they 

C'O'IiOURI ST.  #.  (from  co/owr.)  A  painter  are  tlirce  years  old,  it  is  unnecessary  to  go 

irlto  excels  in  eriving  the  proper  colours  to  his  into  a  niinnte  description  of  their  age  by  the 

designs  (^Dryaefk).  teeth  previous    to   this    period.      Suffice    it, 

tCLOUKLE^S.  a.  (from  colour.)  With-  therefore,    to   observe,   that  the  first  twelve 

oat  colour;  transparent  (Bentiey),  teeth  in  tiie  front  of  the  mouth  are,  from  their 

COLPODA.     In  zoology,  a  genus  of  the  earliest  appearance,  called  colts*  teeth,  and  so 

class  vermes,   order  infui^ona.     Worm   invi-  continue  to  be,  till  dispossessed,  and  followed 

ubieto  the  naked  eye,  very  simple,  pellucid,  by  others. 

flat,  sinuate.  Seven  species  :  generally  found  Colts'  teeth  are,  in  whiteness  and  appear- 
in  ir»ter  impregnated  with  vegetables;  chiefly  ance,  not  inferior  to  polished  ivory;  are  indi- 
io  meadow-water  or  infusions  of  hay.  vidnally  smooth  upon  the  surface,  or  seat  of 

COLPdS,  CoLPUs,  (xoxtof).    In  anatomy,  mastication,  and  so  continue  till  some  time 

the  vagina.     This    term  is   often  connected  between  two  and  a  half  and  three  years  old  ; 

vith  some  other  in  compound  wonts,  as,  col-  when,  a  few  weeks  sooner  or  later,  (tiepend- 

pocele,  a  tumour  or  hernia  seated  in  the  vagina:  ing  entirelv  upon  their  having  been  late  or 

cotpoptosis,  a  bearing,  or  falling  down  of  the  early  foal^<,)  the  colt  sheds  the  two  middle  teeth 

vaifina.  of  the  six  in  the  under  jaw :  which  are  pushed 

COLSTON  (Edward),  an  eminent  Rnglish  forward,  and  succeeded  by  two  of  a  stronger 
pliilanthropist.  He  was  born  at  Bristol  in  texture  deeper  in  colour,  and  fluted,  or  ex- 
1636,  and  carried  on  his  father's  business  of  a  hihiting  small  grooves  from  top  to  bottono, 
Spanish  merchant,  by  which  he  acquired  a  with  a  black  cavity  in  the  centre.  • 
Uree  fortune,  and  disposed  the  greatest  part  of  Some  time  in  the  last  half  of  the  fourth 
it  in  acts  of  charity.  He  bnilt  several  alms-  year,  the  same  process  takes  place  with  the 
houses  and  charity' schools  in  his  native  city,  teeth  on  each  side  the  two  in  the  centre,  so 
and  gare  large  sums  in  his  life-time  and  by  will  that  at  four  years  old  we  find  a  repetition  of, 
to  liospitiN,  and  other  beneficent  institutions,  or  addition  to,  the  first  two,  at  which  parti- 
He  died  in  1721,  and  was  buried  in  All  Saints  cular  period  he  becomes  possessed  of  four 
chorch,  where  a  s'ermon  is  yearly  preached  in  horse  teeth  in  the  middle,  and  one  coIt*s  tooth 
honour  of  his  memory.  only  on  each  side. 

COLT,  in  the  general  sense  of  the  term.  At  this  period,  that  is,  some  time  in  the 

implies  a  produce  from  horse  and  mare,   of  autumn,  as  September,  October,  or  Novem<- 

either  gender ;  though  in  sporting  and  horse-  her  (depending  still   upon  his  having  been 

niMfhip  the  term  colt  is  confined  to  the  male  a  late  or  early  foal),  he  sheds  the  two  remain- 

foal,  while  the  female  is  termed  a  filly.     The  ing  outside  or  corner  teeth,  the  successors  to 

bone  and  growth  of  a  colt  depends  greatly  wliich  continue  to  push  out  till  the  May  or 

upon  two  circumstances:  the  first,  his  being  June  following;  when  he  is  full  in  the  mouth, 

foaled  late  or  early ;  that  is,  early  in  April,  or  five  years  old,  and  is  then  called  a  horse. 

\'*it  iq  June ;  as  well  as  the  difference  of  his  During  the  course  of  this  year,  the  single 

being  weaned  in  November  or  March.     Al-  teeth,  named  tusks,  seated  beyond  the  corner 

tlioagh  it  is  admitted  that  colts  (in  the  first  teeth  upon  the  bars,  make  their  appearance ; 

jnr  lenned  foals)  running  with  the  dam  dur-  and  proper  attention  to  the  early  or  advanced 

iDj^  the  winter,  will  afford  greater  probability  state  of  this  projection,  will  evidently  demon- 

o/size,  bone,  and  strength,  yet  it  is  not  at  all  strate  tiie  fifth  year  of  age. 

times  this  rule  can  be  complied  with,  unless  in  In  the  space  of  the  last  six  months  of  the 

stads,  where  brood  mares  are  kept  for  that  sixth  year,  the  cavities  of  the  two  middle  teeth 

purpose  only,  and  are  left  fallow  (uncovered)  of  the  six  (already  described  to  have  succeeded 

for  the  season.    When  a  mare  has  been  co-  the  two  in  the  first  change  at  three  years  old) 

vered  with  a  foal  at  her  foot,  and  is  evidently  gradually  fill  up,  and  when  turned  oYsix  years 

in  foal  again,  it  should  be  an  invariable  rule  to  old,  retain  only  a  faint  remainder  of  the  origi- 

Vfaii  the  foal  in  October  or  November,  from  nal  black  mark,  the  teeth  being  nearly  or  quite 

the  impossibility  of  her  giving  suck  to  the  foal  saiooth  upon  the  surface, 

without  impoverishing  the  fetus.     Whether  In  the  last  half  of  the  seventh  year,  when 

the  colt  he,  or  be  not,  weaned  in  either  of  the  horse  is  termed  six  off,  or  rising  seven,  the 

Uioie  months,  he  should  be  well  kept,  and  teeth  on  each  side  tiie  two  central,  last  de- 

bave  daily  supplies  of  corn  and  hay,  as  well  scribed,  become  gradually  possessed  of  the 

ts  proper  stable,  shed,  or  shelter  room  from  same  appearance ;  and  when  seven  years  are 

tbf  inclemency  of  the  winter  season.     Upon  fully  attained,  the  two  outside  or  corner  teeth 

the  liberal  keep  of  the  first  two  winters,  his  alone  bear  any  mark  of  the  original  cavity. 

»ie,  growth,  strength,  and  bone,  entirely  de-  At  this  period  the  horse  is  said  to  be  agea ; 
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and  from  this  time  ta  the  completion  of  liis  its  young  towards  the  close  of  summer:  the 

eighth  year,  the  faint  mark  in  the  corner  teeth  number  of  the  young  fry  is  usually  from  ton 

continues  gradually  to  disappear  (varying  a  to  fifteen  or  eighteen,     ft  is  asserted  by  inaiiv 

little  in  different  subjects)  till  quite  obliterated,  naturalists  that  the  female  viper  in  cWs  ot' 

when  the  age  by  the  teeth  is  no  longer  a  mat-  sudden  surprise  or  danger  opens  her  moatij, 

ter  of  ascertainment.     For  the  rest,  see  the  and  admits  her  young  down  her  throat,  j:i^t 

article  Age.  as  the  opossum  cloes  her  brood  into  the  pouch 

7\)  Colt,  r.  fi.  To  frisk;  to  frolic  (i^/)<?n.).  under  her  belly  upon   similar   emergenci»*. 

To  Colt,  v,  a.  To  befool  (Shakspeare).  This  curious  property  was  believed  by  sir  T\\^>- 

COLTIC,  a  term  used  by  timber  merchants  mas  Brown  and  Mr.  White ;  and  Or.  Shau 

for  a  defect  or  blemish  in  some  of  the  annular  lends  his  faith  to  it. 

circles  of  a  tree,  whereby  it  is  rendered  unfit        2,  C.  cerastes.     Horned  viper.     Plates  of 

for  many  purposes,  and  its  value  diminished.  the  belly  a  hundred  and  fifty  ;  scales  of  the 

COLT*S-FOOT.     In  botany.    See  Tussi-  tail  twenty-five ;  above  the  eyes  a  pair  of  horns 

LAoo.  or  curved  procesi^s  pointing  forwards :  Irn::tii 

Colt's  foot  alpine.     See  Cacalia.  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  half:  colour  rustv 

COLTS-TOOTH.    *.      1.  An    imperfect  brown,  with  darker  spots;  belly  blueish.  Tim 

tooth  in  young  horses.    2.  A  love  of  youthful  serpent  springs  suddenly  to  a  considerable  di- 

pleasure  (^Shakspeare).  stance,  and  bites  without  provocation  tho5:* 

CO'LTER.  s.  (culro/i,  Saxon.}   The  iron  who  approach  it.    luhabiCs  the  east ;  abounds 

of  a  plough  that  cuts  perpendicularly  to  the  in  the  three  Arabias  and  in  Africa.     It  is 

share.  probahlv  the  aspic  employed  by  Cleopatra. 

CO'LTISH.  a.  (from  coU*^  Wanton.  According  to  the  testimonV  of  reputable  tra- 

CO'LUBER.  Viper,  lu  zoology,  a  ge-  vellers,  the  natives  of  the  countries  infested  by 
nus  of  the  class  amphibia,  order  serpcntes.  these  animals  either  possess  a  natural  aronui. 
Plates  on  the  belly ;  scales  under  the  tail.  A  or  arc  capable  of  obtaining  by  the  use  of  herbs 
hundred  and  seventy- five  s})ecies.  In  the  in-  or  other  preparations  an  aroma  of  a  similar 
vestigation  of  this  genus,  the  tail  scales^  or  kind,  operating  as'  a  charoi  or  stupefaction 
aubcaudal  squammae,  although  placed  alter-  upon  these  and  other  noxious  serpents,  by 
nately,  are  reckoned  by  pairs,  so  that  the  which  the  person  is  secure  against  being  bitten, 
number  marked  in  relation  to  the  respective  however  irritated  the  animal  may  be.  Mr. 
species,  is  always  to  be  understood  to  mean  so  Bruce  tells  as,  from  actual  observation,  thnt 
many  pairs.  The  following  arc  the  chief  all  the  black  people  in  the  kingdom  of  .Sen- 
species,  naar,   whether  Ponge  or  ^oba,  are  aniuM 

I.  C.  berus.  Common  viper.  Plates  of  the  naturally  against  th<^  bite:  bot  that  the  Arai^ 
belly  a  hundred  and  forty-six:  scales  of  the  have  no  such  defence  naturally,  and  are  oblifcii 
tail 'thirty-nine.  Body  cinereous,  or  (which  to  prepare  themselves  by  decoctions  of  cerUin 
is  probably  the  male)  tawny-brown,  or  black-  herbs  and  roots,  which,  however,  he  does  not 
ish  ;  a  dark  indented  stripe  along  the  middle  accttintoly  dfi«cribe ;  and  w^hich  he  was  always 
of  the  back,  or  dark-brown ;  belly  tinged  with  afraid  to  trust  to  by  way  of  personal  expert- 
purple,  spotted  with  black  ;  throat  pale  ;  iiides  ment.  See  Nat.  Hist.  Pi.  XLVlII. 
orange ;  pupil  black.  Four  other  varieties,  3.  C.  chersea.  Plates  of  the  belly  a  ban* 
from  difference  in  colour,  spots  or  stripes,  in  dred  and  fifty;  scales  of  the  tail  thirty-ti»ir. 
India,  and  St.  Eustace.  Inhabits  B'lrope  and  Nine  and  half  inches  long ;  body  less  tlun 
Siberia ;  lives  in  woods  and  thickets,  and  in  the  berus,  and  of  a  much  better  bay  ;  alon<r  the 
breeding  time,  in  the  open  fields;  is  poison-  back  a  dark,  indented  line;  head  oval,  trunk 
ous,  but  not  deadly  ;  grows  to  one  and  a  half  round.  Inhabits  low,  shrubby  places  in  %S>re- 
foot  long;  the  flesh  formerly  used  medicinally  den  ;  resembles  the  berus,  but  its  bite  more 
as  a  restorative.  The  poisonous  matter  dis-  certainly  and  speedily  fatal,  if  the  place  bitim 
charged  is  a  real  gum,  and  perhaps  the  only  be  not  instantly  extirpated, 
gum  actually  produced  and  secreted  by  ani-  4.  C.  lebetiuus.  Plates  of  the  belly  a  liun- 
mals  of  anvkind.  Oil,  volatile  alkalies,  and  dred  and  fifty-five;  scales  of  the  tail  fnrty-MX. 
a  variety  of^other  applications  have  been  resort-  About  one  and  half  foot  long,  tail  four  iitrbr** 
ed  to  as  antidotes,  but  olive  oil  appears  to  be  the  lon<r;  beneath  whitish,  varied  with  tliitk 
most  successful.  Sucking  the  wound  is  pro-  black  or  brown  dots ;  above  grey,  with  four 
bably  a  means  of  withdrawing  a  part  of  the  rows  of  transverse  alternate  spots,  the  mi'itl*** 
venom,  and  appears  to  have  been  advan-  ones  yellowish,  the  side  ones  brown  or  hKtK- 
tageously  employed  formerly.  It  is  doubtful  ish.  Iiihublts  the  east ;  and  destroys  the  jht. 
whether' the  poison  be  capable  of  producing  son  bitten  by  producing  an  unconquerable  ^nJ 
any  injury  to  the  system  when  thus  received  deadly  sleep. 

into  the  mouth,  or  even  the  stomach.     The         5.  (D.  natrix.    Ringed  snako.   Plates  of  t!i<* 

Psylli  practise  the  method  of  sucking  poisoned  belly  a  hundred  and  seventy;   scales  of  tli<* 

wounds,  and  even  swallow  the  animal's  head,  tail  sixty.    Body  above  blackish,  withawhire 

poison  and  all,  without   fear.     A    few  cases  spot  on  each  side  the  neck ;  back  sul>carinat^; 

seem  to  arise  in  opposition  to  the  general  re-  scales  of  the  back  oblong-oval,  carinate  in  tl<e 

suit;  but  it  is  prooable  that  in  such  there  middle,  disposed  in  nineteen  rows;  beneaiii 

may  have  been  some  ulcer  in  the  mouth  or  white,    sometimes     yellowish    or    broirni*h, 

throat.     The  viper  is  viviparous,   producing  with     a     longitudinal,     irregular,     brv»Jii.>* 
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black  stripe  down  the  middle,  beginning  at  delicate  blue  or  whitish  with    three    loni^i- 

the  6fteenth  plate:    snout   acate.     Inhauits  tudinal  whiter  streaks,  and  intermediate,  alter- 

Europe;    lives   usually    in    hed^s,    shrub-  nate,  brown  dashes,  often  subconflnent ;  belly 

brries,  or  old  buildings ;  is  fond  of  heat  and  whitish,  with    minute    livid-brown   spots  of 

sun-shine ;  deposits  its  eg-gs  in  dung-heaps,  or  reddish  specks.     Inhabits  the  salt  deserts  near 

under  rotten  trees,  which  are  connected  in  a  the  Caspian  sea,  and  the  dry  sal^monntains 

mass  bv  a  secrrted  nincns.     Three  feet  nine  near  the  Irtinh:  is  slender  and  very  elegant, 

inches  long.      Fire  other  varieties ;  diflerinj^  About  three  feet  long. 

chiefly  in  colour,  and  spot  or  stripe.      This        8.  C.  constrictor.^   Plates  of  the  belly  a 

animal  is  innoxious;  and  Mr.  White  informs  hundred  and  eiglity-six :  scales  of  the   tail 

Qs  that  he  knew  a  gentleman  who  had  tamed  twenty-nine :  very  smooth  and  slender ;  black, 

it  so  completely  as  to  make  it  his  frequent  beneath  pale  blue;  throat  white,     fnhabita 

companion.    It  had  this  curious  property,  that  North  America:  runs  swiftly  and  bites  very 

although  it  was  perfectly  sweet  in  its  odour  hard,  but  is  not  poisonous;  twists  itself  round 

in  common,  yet  upon  the  appearance  of  a  the  legs  of  such  as  approach  it. 
stranger,  it  would  begin  to  hiss,  and  immedi-        9.  C.  caspius.     Plates  of  the  belly  a  hun- 

atrly  exude  an  effluvium  so  nauseous  as  to  be  dred   and  ninety-eight ;  scales  of  the  tail  a 

acar'celv  tolerable.    All  these  species  cast  their  hundred.   Inhabits  shrubby,  and  low  places  on 

scales  tn  the  spring,  commencing  by  a  slit  or  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea :  is  rearful  of 

division  at  the  lips :  and  so  complete  is  the  ex*  man  unless  when  irritated,  when  it  violently 

foliation,  that  the  cuticle  of  the  eye  itself  is  attacks  him,  running  along  the  ground  with 

thrown  off  at  the    same  time,     xhe  entire  its  head  erect,  and  making  a  loud  hissing, 

spoil  is  perfectly  transparent  About  five  feet  long :  above  alternately  banded 

<).  C.  naja:  or  cobra  de  capello.  Specta-  with  yellow  and  brown  ;  beneath  yellow, 
cle,  or  hooded  snake.  Plates  of  the  belly  a  10.  C.  aspis.  Asp.  Plates  of  the  belly  a 
haodred  and  ninety-three;  scales  of  the  tail  hundred  and  forty-six;  scales  of  the  tail  forty- 
sixty.  Rusty  yellow ;  with  the  neck  gene-  six.  Nose  terminated  by  an  erect  wart ;  boay 
rally  much  dilated,  and  marked  above  with  a  tawny  with  figured  streaks  alternately  distinct 
spectacle-shaped  spot  of  black  and  white,  and  confluent,  beneath  steel-blue,  dotted  ivith 
There  are  three  other  varieties,  differing  only  yelloiv.  Inhabits  Uanphiny,  Lyons,  and  Poi- 
slightly  in  colour  or  spotting.  Inhabits  India  tiers :  is  perhaps  a  variety  of  the  berus. 
and  tlie  Teroate  Islanas.  The  most  venomous  II.  C.  aquaticus.  Watci^ viper,  water  rat- 
of  its  tribe,  and  hardly  Inferior  to  the  rattle-  tle-siiake.  lUown ;  the  belly  banded  with 
snake  in  the  malignity  of  its  poison.  General  black  and  yellow :  tail  small  towards  the  end. 
If  ngth  from  three  to  four -feet,  diameter  of  the  terminating  in  a  blunt,  horny  point,  about 
head,  which  is  small  and  covered  with  large  half  an  inch  in  length.  The  point  harmless, 
scales,  an  inch  and  quarter.  This  formidable  but  believed  by  the  vulgar  to  be  possessed  of  a 
wrpent  has  obtained  its  Portuguese  name  of  power  of  mortally  poisoning  both  animals  and 
cobra  de  capello,  or  hooded  snake,  from  the  vegetables.  The  fang  bite  said  to  be  as  fatal 
appearance  tt  presents  when  viewed  in  front  as  the  sting  of  the  rattle-snake.  Frequents 
in  an  irritatea  state,  or  when  preparing  to  the  water,  and  is  never  seen  at  any  great  di- 
bite:  at  which  time  it  bends  the  head  rather  stance  frum  it;  is  very  nimble  and  dexterous 
downwanl)  and  seems  hooded  as  it  were  in  in  catching  fishes.  In  the  summer  generally 
some  degree,  by  the  expanded  skin  of  the  seen  lying  gregariously  on  the  branches  of 
neck.  In  India  it  is  everv  where  exhibited  trees  hanging  over  rivers,  watching  to  surprise 
publicly  as  a  show ;  and  is  of  course  more  either  fishes  or  birds,  upon  which  they  plunge 
aniversally  known  in  that  country  than  any  with  great  swiftness.  A  native  of  Carolina, 
other  of  the  race  of  reptiles.  It  is  carried  and  otlier  parts  of  North  America. 
about  in  a  covered  baake^  and  so  managed  bv  COLUBRI'NA  V IRGI NEA'N^.  See 
its  proprietors  as  to  assume,  when  exhibited,  Sbrpkntaria. 

akindof  dancing  motion;  raising  itself  up  on  CiVLUBRINE.  m,  (colubrinus^  Latin.)  1. 
its  lower  part,  and  alternately  moving  its  dead  Relating  to  a  serpent,  t.  Cunning  ;  crafty, 
and  body  from  side  to  side  for  some  minutes,  COLL'BRl'NUM  LIUNUM.  (colmbnnu9, 
to  the  sound  of  some  musical  instrument  which  from  coluber  \  so  called  from  the  snake-like 
is  played  during  the  time.  The  Indian  jug-  contortions  of  its  roots).  This  species  of  snake- 
glers,  who  thus  exhibit  the  animal,  first  wood  is  brought  from  America.  It  is  solid, 
deprive  it  of  its  fangs,  by  which  means  they  ponderous,  acrid,  extremely  bitter,  and  inodo- 
are  secure  from  the  danger  of  its  bite.  It  does  rous ;  it»  bark  is  of  a  ferruginous  colour,  cover- 
not  appear  that  a  bite  given  to  another  serpent  ed  with  cineritious  spots, 
of  the  same  species  is  able  to  poison  it,  though  COLUMB  (St.),  a  to%vn  in  Cornwall,  with 
many  experiments  have  been  made  to  ascertain  a  market  on  Thursdays.  Lat.  54).  30  N.  Loo. 
this  fact:  yet  other  serpents  not  of  the  same  4.  52  W. 

species  are  as  faUlly  injured  by  the  bite  as  a        COLU'MBA.     Pigeon.    Bill  straight,  de- 

pigeon  or  a  rabbit.  scending  towards  the  tip ;  nostrils  oblong,  half- 

7.  C.  dtone.      Plates  of  the  belly  a  hun-  covered  with  a  soft  tumid  membrane.  Eighty- 

dred  and  ninety :  scales  of  the  tail  sixty-six ;  two  species,  scattered  oyer  the  ||^lobe  :  which 

head  small,  sqnare,   reticulate,  with    orown  may  be  thus  subdivided  into  sections. 
stttares:  teeth  in  four  pectinate  rows;  back        A.  Tall  even  and  moderate. 
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B.  Tail   lon^f,   und  we<l8^e<l.     The   fornier         -I.  C.  tartur.      Turtle-dove.      Tail-feathen 

contains  the  most  numerous  species.    'J'he  tipt  with  white;  back  grey;  breast  flf-^ii-C'V 

followinpf,  occasionally  selected  from  both  lour  ;  on  each  side  of  the  neck  a  spot  of  blark 

sections,  arc  the  most  worthy  of  remark.  feathers  tipt  with  wliite.      Two  other  v^rif- 

1.  C.  doniestica:  a  numer.  us  family  of  it-  ties,  from  dlfrerence  of  colour,  or  spot.  Iih 
self,  and  which  pos.se>ses  the  following  va-  habits  Europe,  China,  and  India;  twrUe 
rieties.  inches  lontr ;  migrates  in  flocks  and  breetU  in 

tt.  Common     pigeon.       Cinereous;     rump  thick  woods:  is  very  shy  and  retired,  and  a 

white;  banu  on  the  wings  and  tip  of  the  pest  to  fields  of  peas. 

tail  blackish.  5.   C.    passerina.     Ground-pigeon.     Win£s 

€.  Stock-dove.   Wings  with  a  double  black-  and  tail  dusky  ;  body  purplish;  bill  and  If  z^ 

ish  band.  red.     Three  other  varieties  from  spots  or  tiie 

y.  Uock'pigeon.   Quill  feathers  brown.   See  possession  of  chcsnut-eyes,  the  irids  in  cromnion 

Plate  LI V.  being  orange.     Inhabits   the  warm    parts  of 

8.  Komiin-nigeon.     Cere  white,  scurfy.  America:  six  and  a  quarter  inches  long;fre- 

«.  Rough-tooted  pigeon.     Legs  rough  with  quents  rocky  and  mountainous    place*,  aud 

feathers.  feeds  on  seeds. 

f.  Crested    pigeon.      Legs     rough:     head         6.   C.   niigratoria.     Passenger-pigeon.    Ot- 
cresfed.  bits    naked,    sanguine;    breast    rufous:  hill 

t).  Norway-pigeon.    Crested  ;  body  snowy  ;  black  ;  irids  orange ;  body  cinereous,  beneath 

legs  rough.  vinaceous ;  wing-coverts  spotted  with  bl-ick; 

6,  Barbarv-pigeon.  Areaof  the  eyes  naked,  sides  of  the  neck  purple;  quill-feathert  black- 

tuberculate :   wings  with   each  a  double  hrown  edged  with  whitish;  two  middle  tal- 

black  spot.  feathers  hlackish-hrown,  the  rest  hoary.     In- 

4.  Jacobine-piereon.     Feathers  of  the  bind-  habits  North  America,  and  flies  in  prodigii'us 

bead  erect,  reflected.  flocks,  sometimes  continuing  for  three  days  to> 

%.  Laced-pigeon.      Down  small,  erect,  dis-  gether  in  one  direction:  very  trouhlesouie  to 

persed  over  the  back  and  wings.  rice  and   corn-flelds  :  from  flfteeri    to  Mxte^n 

X.  Turbit-pigeon.     Feathers  on  the    breast  inches  long.     Another  variety  from  variety  ia 

recurvate.  its  spots  and  hues. 
/I,  Shaker-pigeon.  Tail  erect,  many-feather-        7.  C.   coronata.      Great    crownefi    Indian- 

ed,  broad.  pigeon.  Blueish,  above  cinereous;  orbits  hUrk ; 

V.  TunihhM'' pigeon.    Tumbles  over  and  over  crest  erect;  shoulders  ferruginous.     Bill  anti 

in  flight.  lares  black;  irids  red;  crest  com  pre?*rd,  fiff 

^.  Helmet-pigeon.      Head,   quill,   and    tail  inches  long  :  legs  various  in  colour.     Inhahiti 

feathers  ot  one  colour,  but  different  from  ^v\v  Guinea,  and  is  as  large  as  a  turkey:  vH 

that  of  the  body.  has  the  cooing  note  as  well  as  other  character- 

0.  Turkish  pigeon.     Cere  granulated,  red.  istics  of  the  pigeon.     Hiis  occasionally  hreo 

V.  Carrier-pigeon.  Cere  hroud,  carunculate,  brought  alive  to  England. 

whitish  ;  eyelids  naked.  Colu.mba  noachi.  in   astronomy,   NoahS 

g.  Powter-pigeon.     Crop  inflated.  dove,   a  southern   constellation   coDsistiog  of 
«-.  Horseman-pigeon.      Crop   inflated,   cere  10  stars:  i.  e.  0.  2.  0.  1.  6.  I. 

carunculate.  COLCMBATE  OF  IRON.   See  Colum- 

T.  Smiter-pigeon.  Strikes  its  wings  violently  bium. 

in  flight.  COLL^AfBIA,  a  city  of  South  Carolio).  on 

I/.  Turner-pigeon.      Crest    hanging   down  the  river  Congaree.  'it  is  the  seat  of  the  s^*- 

from  the  crown  like  a  mane.  vernment  of  South  Carolina,  and    lUO  uulrs 

f    S^t-pigeon.     White :   tail  and  spot  on  N.  W,  of  Charleston.     Lat«  33.  58  N.    L«m. 

the  front  of  one  colour.  81.  10  W. 
Inhabits  and  is  domesticated  in  almost  every         Columbia,  a  territory  of  North  Amerirj. 

part  of  Kurope  and  Asia:  fourteen  or  fifteen  the   scat   of  the   ne»v  capital  of  the   ruitrl 

inches  long  ;  lays  from  nine  to  eleven  times  a  States.     See  Washington. 
year.  COLUMBINE,    in    botany.     Sec    Aqn- 

2.  C.   oenas.  Stock-pigeon.   Blueish  ;   neck  legia. 

above  glossv  green  ;  double  hand  on  the  win^j^s         Columuinc,  is  also  the  name  of  the  prin- 

and  tip  of  tbe  tail  blackish:  throat  and  breast  cipal  actrosn,  or  heroine,  in  pantomimes, 
claret  colour ;  claws  black.   Often  confounded         COLU'MBIUM.      Columbile.      In    ory- 

with    the   domestic   pigeon,    hut   hereby  suf-  tology,  a  genus  of  the  class  metals.   Browm^v 

ficiently  discriminated.     Inhabits  old   turrets  black;  internally  iron-grey,  with  a  cliociilv* 

and  rocky  banks  of  Europe  and  Siberia,  and  brown  streak  ant)  powder,  hardish,  very  britii** 

migrates  southerly  in  winter.     About  fourteen  of  an  imperfectly  foliated  texture,  opaque,  ot»t 

inches  long.  attracted  by  the  magnet :  specific  gravity  5,5th- 

3.  C.  palumbes.  Ring-dove.  Cinereous:  t>ne  species  only,  sent  to  sir  Hans  SloanefrtT' 
tail-feathers  black  on  the  hind-part ;  priimiry  Massachusets,  and  at  present  in  the  Brit  wU 
quill-feathers  whitish  on  the  outer  edge  ;  neck  Musuem.     Contains 

each  side  white.     Inhabits  Europe:  very  oc-  Oxyd  of  columbiam     .         .         7^. 

casionally  Siberia:  lives  in  woods,  and  builds  Oxyd  of  iron       ...         2L 

in  trees.     Seven  and  a  half  inches  long. 

V9. 
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rOLUMRO.    See  Colomba.  Every  fu)crttm»  or  lapport,  is  so  much  the 

COLUMBTON,    a  town  in  Devonshire,  more  perfect,  as  it  is  the  firmer,  or  carries  the 

'  vriih  a  market  on  Saturdays.    It  has  a  woollen  greater  appearance  of  firmness :  and  hence  all 

manufacture,  and  is  seated  on  the  river  Co-  columns,  or  pillars,  ought  to  have  their  base, 

lunib.     Lat.  50.  53  N.     Lon.  3.  23  W^.  or  foot,  broader  than  themselves.    Again,  as  a 

COLUMBUS  (Christopher),  a  celebrated  cylinder  and  a  q'ladrangular  prism  are  more 

navigator.     He  was  born  at  Uenoa  in  1442,  easily  removetl  out  of  their  place  than  a  trun- 

and  It  is  generally  admitted  that  he  was  bred  cated  cone,  or  a  pyramid,  on  the  same  base, 

to  his  father  *s  trade,  which  was  that  of  a  wool-  and  of  the  same  altitude;  the  figure  of  columns 

Cumber;  but  that  he  quitted  it  from  disgust,  ought  not  to  be  cylindrical;  nor,  thatofapi« 

and  went  to  sea.     He  studied  mathematics,  laster,  pyramidal ;  but  both  the  one  and  ttie 

particularly  such  branches  as  are  connected  other  to  be  contracted,  or  diminished ;   i.  e. 

with  cosmography  and  nautical  astronomy, with  to  become  less  and  less,  like  a  truncated  cone, 

great  success :  and  in  part  perhaps  from  his  and  a  truncated  pyramid.     For  the  same  rra- 

own  contemplations,  but  more  fully  from  com*  son,  the  lowest  parts  of  columns  ought  to  be 

mnuications  with  Behem,  he  formed  the  idea  cylindrical;  that  of  pilasters,  pyramidal;  hence, 

of    another    continent    beyond    the   western  again,  as  columns  are  more  firm,  if  their  dia- 

ocean.     This  he  made  known  to  the  king  meter  bears  a  greater  proportion  to  their  heiglit, 

of  Portngal ;  but  not  meting  with  encourage-  than  if  it  bore  a  less  ;  the  greater  ratio  is  tu  be 

roent,  be  applied  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  chosen,  where  a  large  weight  is  to  be  sustain- 

Spain,  who  consented   to  furnish  him  with  ed ;  and  less,  where  a  lesser.     Further,  as  the 

three  ships.     He  sailed  from  Gomera,  Sep-  design  of  a  column  is  to  support  a  weight,  it 

teniber  6,  1492,  and  October  I2th,  he  landed  must  never  be  supposed    without   an    enta- 

at  Guana  bay,  one  of  the  Lnrca  islands ;  from  blature  ;  though  a  column  raised  on  an  emi- 

thence  he  sailed  to  Cuba  and  Hispaniola ;  and  nent  place,  so  as  to  leave  no  room  to  fear  its 

having  taken  possession  of  them  in  the  name  being  thrust  out  of  its  place,  needs  no  pe* 

of  his  sovereign,  he  returned  to  Europe,  where  destal. 

he  was  receiired  with  every  denMustration  of  ^  Column  (Tuscan),  the  shortest,  and  most 

joy  and  respect     He  was  tionoured  with  the  simple,  of  all  the  columus.     Its  height  accord- 

ra'tent  of  nobility,  and  made  admiral  of  the  ing  to  Vitrnvius,  Palladio,  and  vignola,  is 

ndies,  in  which  quality  he  set  sail  again,  and  seven  diameters,  or  fourteen  modules ;  accord- 

xnade  the  discovery  of  Jamaica;  but  finding  ing  to  Scamozzi,  it  is  fift«>en  modules;  to  Do 

that  evil  reports  had  been  circulated  against  Lorme,  twelve;  to  Trajan's  column,  sixteen, 

him,  he  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  ful^  vin-  Its  diminution,  according  to  Vitrnvius  is  one* 

dicated  himself  from  every  accusation  of  his  fourth  of  the  diameter;  according  to  Vignola, 

slanderers.     In  1498  he  made  a  third  voyage,  a  fifth;  and  accordiiig  to  Trajan's  column,  a 

and   discovered  Paria;  which  was  the  first  ninth. 

place  he  had  seen  on  the  continent.     In  I5(i0  Column  (Doric),  is   somewhat   more  de- 

lie  was  basely  sent  home  in  irons  upon  a  roost  licate  :  its  shaft  is  alorned  with.flutings :  its 

malicious  charge;  but  he  soon  cleared  himself  height,  according  to  Vitrnvius,  is  from  fuur- 

t(»  the  king,  and  went  upon  another  ex|I%-  teen  to  fifteen  modules ;  to  Scamozzi,  seven* 

dition.     He  died  in  1506,  and  his  remains  teen ;  in  the  Coliseum,  nineteen.     Its  diminu* 

were  interred  in  the  cathedral  at  Seville,  be-  tion,  according  to  the  theatre  of  Marcel lus, 

neath  a  tomb,' on  which  is  this  inscription,  twelve  minutes;  to  the  Coliseum,  four  minutes 

**•  Columbus  gave  Castille  and  Leon  a  new  and  a  half, 

world."  Column  (Ionic),  is  more  delicate  still ;  it 

On  the  subject  of  the  discovery  of  America,  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  volute  in 

consult  the  articles  Beiicm  and  Cabot.  its  capital  and  by  its  base. 

COLUMR'LLA.  {columella^  a  dim.  of  co-  Its  height,  according  to  P^lladio,  is  seven- 

lumna^  a  column.)    In  anatomy.    See  Uvula  teen  modules  one-third ;  according  to  Vignola, 

and  Clitoris.  eighteen.     Its  diminution,  in  tlie  temple  of 

Columb'lla.    In  botany,  the  central  pillar  Concord,  ten  minutes  and  a  half;  of  Fortuna 

in  a  capsule.    The  part  connecting  the  inside  Virilis,    seven   and    a    half;   Coliseum,   ten 

with  the  seeds ;  taking  its  rise  irom  the  re-  minutes. 

cpptacle,  and  having  the  seeds  fixed  to  it  all  Uolumn  (Corinthian),  is  the  richest  and 

roand.  most  delicate  of  alKthe  eulumns.    Its  capitd  is 

Columella.     In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  adorned  with  two' rows  of  leaves,  and  with 

class  syngenesia,  order  polygamia  superflua.  caulicoles;  whence  spring  out  little  volutes. 

K<-ceptacte  naked,  cellular;    seeds  crowned  Its  heiglit, arrording to  Vitruviu?), and  many 

VI' ith  a  toothed  margin :  calyx  cylindrical  im-  remains  of  antique  porticos,  temples,  (cc.  is 

brtcate ;   florets  of  the  ray  undivided.     One  nineteen   mtMlules ;   to  the  three  c<dunins  in 

species  only — ^a  native  of  the  Cape,  with  pu-  the  Campo  Vacciuo,  tivenly :  the  basilica  of 

bescent,  corymbed  stem ;  leaves  linear,  sessile,  Antoninus,  twenty.    Its  diminution,  according 

obtuse,  hairy:  flowers  lateral,  sessile,  solitary ;  to  the  temple  of  Peace,  is  six  minutes  and  a 

disk  and  ray  yellow.  half;    the   Pantheon,    six  one-eighth;    Con- 

(/OLUAfN,  in  architecture,  a  round  pillar  stantine's  arch,  seven ;  portico  of  Septiinius, 

made  to  supoort  and  adorn  a  building,  and  seven  and  a  half. 

composed  ot  a  base,   a  sliaft,   and  capital.  Column    (ComtK)bite),  has  two    rows  of 
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li'avos  in  ils  c:\|jita],  like,  llie  Coriniliian  ;  and  wliicli  lias  a  spiral  stair-case  utthinside  for  tin? 

;Mi;:'iil:Lr  volutes,  liUi' t)ic  Ionic.    Ils  hei^lit,  ac-  convenience  of  ascending  to  the  top;  as  tixf 

«'(irdin«;'  to  Vi<inola,  is  twenty  Tnodules  ;   to  Trajan  column,  the  staircase  whereof oonsi«vl5 

Sramo/zi,  nineteen  and  a  half ;  its  dinmnition  of  180  steps,  and  is  illuminated  by  43  little 

srvcn  or  eight  minutes.  windows,  each  of  which  is  divided  by  tambours 

Thus  it  appears,  that  different  authors  aasi(rn  of  white  marble.      The    monumeDt  or  iirf- 

ditVerent  proportions  to  the  same  order;   we  column,  at  London,  has  also  a  stair-case;  bot 

recoinnuMid  as  a  proper  mean  those  stated  in  does  not  quite  reach  the  top.     Indicatire  Co- 

l^iates  3  and  4.  lumn,  is  that  which  serves  to  shew  the  tidfs» 

CoLUiMNs  a  re  Vi  the  r  en  gauged  or  insulated;  &c.  along  the  sea-coasts.     Of  this  kind  there 

and  when  insulated  or  detached  from  the  wall,  is  one  of  marble  at  (Jirand  Cairo,  whereon  the 

tliey  are  either  very  near,  or  at  a  considerable  overflowings  of  the  Nile  are  expressed  :  by 

distance  from  it.     When  they  are  placed  at  a  this  they  form  a  judgment  of  the  succeeding- 

considerable  distiince  from  the  wall,  they  arc  season  ;  when  the  water,  for  instance,  a.%ceiMls 

destined  to  support  the  entablature  ;  and  their  to  23feet,  it  is  a  sign  of  great  fertility  in  Egypt. 

distance  from  each  other  should  be  consistent  Instructive  Column^  is  that  raised,  accordm^ 

both    with  their  real  and  apparent  solidity,  to  Juscphus,  lib.  i.  cap.3.  by  thesonsof  Adam. 

Eniiaged  coluuins  are  attached  to  the  wall,  and  whereon  were  engraven  the  principles  of  arts 

are  ni>L  lii>iited  in  their  intcrcolumniations,  as  and  sciences.    Baudelot  tells  us,  tnat  the  soa 

tlicy  depend  on   the  breadth  of  the  arches,  of  Pisistratus  raised  another  of  this  kind,  of 

diMirs,  windows,  niches,  or  other  decorations  stone,  containing  the  rules  and  precepts  of 

placed  in  them.  agriculture.     Itinerary  Column^  is  a  colama 

(JoM'AiN  (CVdossal),  a  column  of  enormous  with  several  faces,  placed  in  the  cross  ways  ia 

size,  too  large  to  enter  any  ordonnance  of  ar-  large   roads;   serving  to  show  the  diirerrnt 

chitecture  ;  to  be  placed  solitary,  in  the  middle  routes  by  inscriptions  on  it.    The  Lackiry  Co- 

of  a  square,  &c.  lumn^  at  Rome,    according  to   Festas,  was 

C-oLLMN  (Fluted),  called  also  channelled,  a  column  erected  in  the  herb-niarket,  now  the 

and   striated    colunm;    that  whose    shaft  is  place  Montanara,  which  had  a  cavity  in  its 

adorned  with  flutes,  or  channcllings;  >4;ithcr  pedestal,  wherein  young  children  abandoned 

from  top  to  bottom,  or  only  two-thirds  of  its  by  their  parents,  out  of  poverty  or  inhamanity, 

lieio  ht.  were  exposed,  to  be  brought  up  at  the  pabltc 

(.'oLUMN  (Fluted  and  cabled),  is  that  whose  expence.     Legal  Column;  among  the  l^ct- 

flutes  are  filled  up  with  cables,  reeds,  or  staves ;  demonians  there  were  columns  raised  in  public 

beginning  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  places,    whereon  were  engraven    the    fhnda- 

n  aching  one-third  of  its  height.  mental  laws  of  the  state.     LitnitropkouSy  or 

Column  (<iothic\  a  round  pillar,    cither  Boundary  Column  ;  that  which  shews  the  h- 

too  short  for  its  bulk,  or  too  slender  for  its  mitsof  a  kingdom  or  country  conquerefl.  Such 

height ;    as  having,   sometimes,   twenty  dia-  was   that   which    Pliny  says  Alexander  the 

meters;  and  this  without  either  diminution,  Great  erected  at  the  extremity  of  the  Indlr* 

or  swelling;  yet  its  ornaments,  and  the  cha-  it/^/i /^^i a r^  Co/t/m/i,  from  the  Latin  man v^Vr, 

racters  of  its  work,  being  as  far  from  those  of  "  spoils  of  the  enemy  ;"  a  column  adorned  with 

the  antique  as  its  proportions.     See  plates  15  trophies  built  in  imitation  of  trees,  wlieiYoa 

and  16.  the  spoils  of  enemies  were  anciently  hunj:. 

Column  (Pastoral),   that  whose  shaft  is  «/l/e//2or2a/ Co/t/mn  /  that  raised  on  occasion  uf 

formed  in  imitation  of  the   trunk  of  a  tree,  any  remarkable  event;  as  the  monnment  of 

with  bark  and  knots.  London,  built  to  perpetuate  the  nieinory  of 

Columns  arc  variously  denominated  from  the  burning  of  that  city  in  1666.  Mcniau 
their  use:  thus,  an  Jhtronomival  Column  is  a  Column^  any  column  which  supports  a  balcony 
kind  of  observatory,  in  form  of  a  very  high  or  meniana.  The  origin  of  this  kind  of  co- 
tower  built  hollow,  and  with  a  spiral  ascent  to  lumn,  Suetonius  and  Ascanius  refer  to  oae 
an  aruiillary  sphere  placed  a-top  for  observing  Menias  ;  who  having  sold  his  Louse  toOito 
the  motions  ot  the  heavenly  bodies.  A  CUro-  and  Flaccus,  consuls,  to  be  converted  into  a 
nologicul  Column^  is  that  which  bears  some  public  edifice,  reserved  to  himself  t lie  rigiit  of 
hiritorical  inscription  di«jested  according  to  the  raising  a  column  withoutside,  to  bear  a  bal- 
order  of  the  time;  as  by  lustres,  olympiads,  cony,  whence  he  might  see  the  shews.  •Vi- 
epochas,  &c.  A  Funertil  Column  Is  that  which  liary  Column^  wjis  a  column  of  marble  nis«d 
b<'ars  an  urn  wherein  are  supposed  to  be  in-  by  order  of  Augustus  in  the  middle  of  the 
closed  the  ashes  of  some  deceased  hero  ;  and  Roman  forum  ;  from  w^hence,  as  a  centre,  the 

of  the  several  cities,  &c.  of  the  em- 
reckoned,  by  other  miliary  coIaiD3s 

...  disposed  at  equal  distances  on  all  the  gnui^i 

whereon  the  hour  of  the  day  is  represented  by  roads.      This  column  was  of  white  uartlr, 

the  shado'.v  of  a  style.   An  Historic  Column^  is  the  same  with  that  which  Is  now  seen  on  ihr 

that  whose  shaft  is  adorned  with  a  hasso-re-  ballustrade   of  the  perron  of  the  capital  of 

licv<i,  running  in  a  spiral  line  its  whole  length,  Rome.   Military  Column,  among  the  IU>u)»ns 

and  containing  the  history  of  some  great  per-  a  column  whereon  was  engraven  a  list  o(  llr^ 

sonage  ;  such  are  the'i'rafan  and  Antoiiine  co-  forces  in  the  Roman  armv,  ranged  by  Icgiou!, 

•nns  at  Rome.     \  Iluliuw  CoUiinn^  is  that  in  their  projR'r  order ;  with  design  to  prr>cf»e 


eioseii  me  asnes  01  some  ucceaseu  hero  ;  ana  Koman  torn 
whose  shaft  is  sometimes  overspread  with  tears  distances  of 
and  (lames,  which  arc  symbols  of  grief  and  im-  pi  re  were  re 
mortality.    A  6^iio;wo;/irCo/w»i«,  is  a  cylinder  ,  disposed  at 


COL  COL 

the  DMinory  of  the  number  of  soldiers,  and  of  tial  points  of  the  ecliptic.  Thef  are  called  the 
the  cinier  preserred  in  any  military  expedition,  solstitial  and  the  equinoctial  colares.  The 
Sepulchral  Column^  anciently  was  a  column  word  is  derived  from  xex^,  mutitut,  or  trun- 
erected  on  a  tomb  or  sepnlchre,  with  an  in-  ra/if#,  and  «;•,  taii;  appearing  with  the  tail 
script  ton  on  its  base.  Tiiose  over  the  tombs  cut ;  because  never  seen  entire  above  the 
of  persons  of  distinction  were  very  larf^e ;  those    horizon. 

for  tlie  common  people  small :  the  last  are        COLURI,  anciently  Salamis,  an   island 
railed  j<e/«and  eippi.  Statuary  Co/irnm,  that    of  Greece.    The  celebrated  Ajax,  recorded  in 
which  supports  a  statne.    Such  was  that  erect-    the  writings  of  Homer,  was  king*  of  this  island. 
ed    by  pojpe  Paul  V.  on  a  pedestal  before  the     Its  riches  consist  in  wheat,  barley,  tar,  rosin, 
charch  or  St.  Maria  at  Rome,  to  support  the    pit  coal,  and  sponfrcs,  which  they  vend  at 
statne  of  the  Virgin,  which  is  of  gilt  brass.    Athens,  this  is! and  being  only  seven  miles  S.  of 
This  column  was  dug  up  in  the  temple  of    that  city.    Lat.38.  UN.     Lon.  S-iSE. 
Peace ;  its  shaft  is  a  single  block  of  white        COLUTEA.    Bladder-senna.    A  genus  of 
marble  49^  feet  high,  and    five    feet   eight    the  class  diadelphia,  order  decandria.    Calyx 
inches    diameter,  o?   the   Corinthian   order,    five-cleft;   legume  inflated,  opening  on  the 
Triumphml  €oiumn,  a  column  erected  among    upper  suture  of  the  base.    Thirteen  species, 
tlie  ancients  in  honour  of  a  hero ;  the  Joints    chiefly  Cape  plants,  but  a  few  indigenous  to 
of  the  stones,  or  courses  whereof,  were  cover-    Germany  and  the  Levant.    Of  these,  six  ar^ 
ed  with  as  many  crowns  as  he  had  made  differ-    deciduous  shrubs,  the  rest  herbaceous.    They 
ent   militarr  expeditions.     Each  crown  had    are  for  the  most  part  furnished  with  many- 
its    particular  name,  as  Fa//art>,  which  was    lobed  leaflets,  ana  beautiful  papilionaceous 
beset  with  spikes,  in  memory  of  having  forced    flowers  either  yellow  or  red ;  and  may  be  pro- 
a  palisade ;  31uralU,  adorned  with  little  tur-    pagated  by  seeds  or  layers. 
rets  or  battlements,  for  having  mounted  an  as-        COLUTHUS,  in  biography,  a  Greek  poet, 
sault*;  Aavo/u,  of  prows  ana  beaks  of  vessels,    a  native  of  Lyco|polis,  lived  under  the  emperor 
for  having  overcome  at  sea ;  Obiidionalet  or    Anastasius  in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  cen« 
graminahsy  of  grass,  for  having  raised  a  sie^fe ;    Xvltj,     His  onlv  work  that  has  come  down  to 
Oraii#,  of  myrtle,  which  expressed  an  ovation,    us  is  upon  the  Rape  of  Helen,  which  has  been 
or  little  triumph;  and  7Vt«mpAa/a>,  of  laurel,    frequently  edited,    and   was   translated  into 
for  a  grand  tnumph.  French  by  M.  du  Molard,  in  1742. 

Columns  (Diminution  of).    See  Archi-        COLY,  in  ornithologv.     See  Colii^b. 
TECTu RE,  sect.  it.  and  Plate  11.  COLYDIUM.     In  the  Fabrician  entomo- 

Column,  means  ferther,  2.  Any  body  of    logy,  a  tribe  of  the  genus  Dbrm bstbs:  which 
pertain  dimensions  presiding  vertically  upon    see. 

lU  base  (JBentlev).  3.  A  long  file  or  row  of  COLYMBUS.  In  zoolosy,  a  genus  of  the 
troops.  4.  Half  a  page,  when  divided  into  class  aves;  order  anseres.  Bill  toothless,  sub- 
two  equal  parts  by  a  line  passing  down  the  ulate,  straight,  pointed :  throat  toothed :  nos« 
middle.  trils  linear,  at  the  base  of  the  bill ;  legs  fetter- 

COLU'MNiE  CA'RNEiE.  In  anatomy,  ed.  The  birds  of  this  family  walk  on  land 
See  Carney  columnjS.  with  great  difficulty,  but  swim  and  dive  with 

COLU'MXAK  (Teres),  In  botany,  like  great  dexterity.  The  guillemots  chiefly  inhabit 
the  shaft  of  a  column.  the  sea,  have  a  slender  tongue,  the  size  of  the 

COLUMNIA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  bill;  the  bill  compressed  and  covered  with 
class  didynamia,  order  angiospermta.  Calyx  short  feathers  at  the  base,  the  upper  mandible 
five-parted ;  corol  ringent,  gibbous  above  the  a  little  bent;  flesh  tough,  and,  as  well  as  the 
base;  the  upper  lip  three-parted,  with  the  eggs,  nauseous.  The  divers  frequent  the  north- 
middle  divisions  vaulted ;  capsule  one- celled ;  em  lakes,  have  a  stronr  bill,  less  pointed,  cy- 
seeds  imbedded  in  the  receptacle.  Four  spe-  lindrical ;  the  edge  of  the  mandible  turned  in, 
cies,  natives  of  the  West  Indies.  Of  these  the  upper  longer ;  nostrils  divided  in  the  mid- 
c.  scandens  is  the  only  one  worth  noticing,  die  by  a  membrane;  tongue  long,  sharp,  ser- 
It  has  a  climbing,  angular,  striate,  bristle  rate  at  the  base  on  each  side;  legs  slenaer;  a 
stem ;  ovate  serrate  leaves ;  solitary,  axillary,  black  band  between  the  thighs ;  tail-feathers 
red  flowers.  twenty.  The  diver  is  monogamous ;  flies  with 

CULUMNFFERiE  (Planta),  or  Colum-  difficolty,  and  in  breeding-time  prefers  fresh 
NiPEUi   (Fiore^,     The  name  of  the  thirty-    waters.    The  grebes  are  tail Il'ks  ;  have  a  strong 


end  of  genera  plantamm :  and  the  fourteenth  pressed  ;    t'rt^qucntly  found   about  the  fresh 

order  of  Koy en's  system.    It  includes  the  mal-  waters  of  Southern  Europe.    The  genus  is 

vaceous,  or  mal  low*  like  plants ;  which  are  to  thus  subdivided  into  three  sections :  the  es- 

be  found  in  the  class  monadelphiaof  Linnius's  sential  characteristics  of  which  however  are  as 

artificial  system.  follow: 

COLUkES,  in  astronomy  and  geography,  A.  Feet  three- toed,  guillemot. 

two   great  circles  supposed  to  iuterMict  each  B.  Feet  four-toed,  palmate  diver. 

other  at  right  angles  at  the  poles  of  the  world,  C.  Feet  four-toed,  lobed,  grebe.    We  shall 

ari4l  to  pass  through  the  solstitial  and  equinoc-  instance  a  few  »pecipiens. 


COM  COM 

1.  C.  grylle.  Black  guilloniot.  Body  black  ;  horminum,  ?ylvpstris,  sclarea,  &c. — A  spiL? 
uinfif-coverts  white.  Five  other  varieties,  from  of  flowerjj  terminated  by  a  coma  is  nameii  co- 
additional  white  in  spots  or  waves.  Inhabits  mose  :  and  plants  witli  such  flowers  are  nintriM 
Kurope  and  America;  from  thirteen  to  four-  in  the  thirty-sixth  of  the  natural  orders,  in  Lin- 
teen  in<thes  long*;  feeds  on  fishes,  and  builds  ii6us*s  Philosophia  Botanica. 

its  nest  on  the  ground.    Eggs  whitish,  spotted  Coma  Berenices,  Berenice's  hair,  in  cv 

*  with  black.  tronomy,  a  modern  constellation  of  the  n(»rili- 

2.  C  troile.  Foolish  guillemot.  Body  black ;  ern  hemisphere,  composed  of  unformed  sur* 
breast  and  belly  snowy ;  secondary  quill-fea-  between  the  Lion's  tail  and  Bootes.  This  ci»n- 
thers  tipt  with  white.  Two  other  varieties,  stellation  contains  31  stars  of  the  6rst  six  uiaz* 
one  with  tail-feathers  all  black,  the  other  with  nitudes,  viz.  0.  0.  0.  10.  10.  11. 

black  cheeks  and  black  band  on  the  wings.  ('O'MART,  *.  {con  and  mart,')     Tnity 

Jnhabits  Europe  and  America.     The  first  va-  (Shakspeare). 

ricty    seventeen   inches    long;    the  third  ton  COiMA'UCM.    Marsh  cinq nefoil.    A  eeon? 

inches.      In  our  own  country  these  have  been  of  the  class  icosandria,  polygynia.    Calyx  trn- 

found  on  the  Northumberland  coast,  the  cliffs  cleft,  inferior :  petals  five,  less  than  the  calyx: 

about  Scarborough  in  Yorkshire,  and  near  the  seeds  smooth,  m  an  ovate,  spongy,  villoas, 

isle  of  Anglesey.  permanent  receptacle.     One  species  only;  in- 

3.  C.  spptentrionalis.  Red-throated  diver,  digenous  to  the  marshes  of  our  own  country: 
Kerk  beneath  with  a  ferruc^-inous  shield-like  with  stem  decumbent  at  the  base,  and  dark 
spot.  Inhabits  the  lakes  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  purple  flowers.  The  plant  rises  about  two 
America;  and  is  often  seen  at  sea:  feeds  on  feet  high;  and  the  flowers  arc  followed  byi 
murine   insects,   crabs    and   fishes,   which,   if  fruit  resembling  the  strawberry. 

pressed  by  hunger,  it  will  seize  from  the  fisher-  CO'MATA.  (comata^  xwfjiata ;  from  cotm.) 

men's  nets:  builds  a  nest  of  grass  and  moss  Diseases  accompanied  with  a  diminution  »i 

near  water;    and  lays  two  eggs,   cinereous,  the  powers  of  voluntary  motion,  with  sleep,  or 

spotted  with  black  ;  flies  about  and  makes  a  the  senses  impaired,     it  is  an  order  of  the 

clamorous  noise  before  storms :  two  feet  five  class  neuroses  of  Cullen*s  nosology, 

inches  long.  CO'MATE.  *.  (con  and  mate.)    Compa- 

4.  C.  glacialis.      Northern    diver.      Head  nion  (Shakspeare), 

and  neck  violet-black;  chin  and  upper  part  of  COMATU.SE.    Having  a  strong  propeniity 

the  neck  with  a  white  interrupted  band.     In-  to  sleep. 

liabits  the  northern  seas,  and   especially  the  COMB  *.  (camb,  Saxon.)     T.  An  instm- 

coasts   of  Iceland  and  Greenland,  in  which  ment  to  separate  and  adjust  the  hair (AVr/'>^l 

places  it  breeds,  and  at  that  time  frequents  the  2.  The  top  or  crest  of  a  cock  (^Drydem).   3. 

fresh  waters.     It  has  not  been  often  seen  on  The   cavities  in  which  the  bees  lodge  tLflr 

our  own  shores,  nor  even  seen  southerly,  ex-  honey  (^l)rydeti). 

cept  in  very  severe  winters.  See  Plate  XLIII.  To  Ooaib.  v.  a,  (from  the  noun.)    I.  T'> 

5.  C  iniber.  Imber-goose.  Body  above  divide  and  adjust  the  hair  (5iri/ir).  2.  To  Ijv 
blackihh,  waved  with  white,  beneath  white,  anything  consisting  of  filaments  smooth,  l-y 
In  the  male  the  front  ami  sides  of  the  head  and  drawing  through  narrow  interstices;  as  ^^ 
neck  are  spotted  with  brown.     Inhabits  the  conih  wool. 

Arctic  ocean  :  about  two  feet  long.     Female  C-omu-drush.  *.  A  brush  to  clean  conihf. 

makes  its  nest  among  reeds  and    flags,  and  Comu-maker.  «.   One  whose  trade  i*  to 

places  it  in  the  water  so  as  to  be  continually  make  combs  (Mortimer^ 

wet.     See  Plate  XLIII.  (.'o3ib-cutting   machine.     Plate  33.  m- 

6.  C.  cristatus.  Crested  jjrebe.  Head  ru-  }dains  the  mechanism  for  cutting  conihi,  l-r 
fous  ;  collar  black  ;  secondary  quill-feathers  which  Mr.  W.  Bundy  took  out  a  patent  in  ^'k* 
white  in  the  adult  bird  ;  at  two  years  old  the  year  1796.  The  general  appearance  of  tlio 
throat  has  a  longdowny  tuft  on  each  side;  and  machine  is  similar  to  that  of  a  common  turr- 
dt  a  twelre  month  old  the  head  is  smooth  ;  and  ing  lath,  of  which  the  bed  A  has  two  popp^'ti 
the  wings  have  a  white  spot.  Inhabits  north-  BCj  wedged  on  it,  and  is  continued  to  loii  a 
ern  Europe;  and  frequents  the  great  J^incoln-  third,  which  supports  a  screw  for  the  pivi't  (>! 
shire  fen,  as  well  as  the  meres  of  Shropshire  the  arbor  «.  A  large  foot  wheel  andtrtfatiit  i« 
and  Cheshire.  Twenty-three  inches  long;  placed  beneath  the  bed  of  the  lathe, and  ly 
makes  a  floating  nest  of  grass  and  aquatic  means  of  a  band  round  its  periphery,  gi^r^-^ 
plants,  and  lays  four  whitish  eggs.  See  Nat.  rotatory  motion  to  the  pulley  D,  torninif  nun  J 
liist.  Plate  \\A  II.  on  the  pin  fixed  to  the  puppet  B.   E  is  a  pn-jt-f. 

C()i\l,  or  KoM,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  ing  board  screwed  to  the  top  of  the  bed, »:.  i 

province  of  Irak  Agcmi,  celebrated  for  its  silk  supported  by  brackets  beneath ;  it  hasastnic''' 

manufactures,  chiefly  velvets:  90  miles  S.  Cas-  brass  bar  screwed  on  each  side  of  it,  wJ.>f i 

bin,  and  150  N.  Ispahan.  forms  a  dovetailed  irrovc  for  the  block  F,f» 


Coma,   in   medicine   (romay   xo/ia;    from     slide  in  backwards  and  forwards  witliuot ki y 


'>r  Lush.    As  in  crown  imperial ;  salvia    strong  frame ;  these  have  each  a  hole  in  «t» 
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COM  COM 

centre,  tbroagh  which  an  arbor,  fi^  5, passes;  To  COMBAT.  ».  n,  (eombatire^  French.) 

Uie  enci  A  of  this  arbor,  which  it  pointed,  turns  I.  To  dtrht  (^Shakspeare),    2.  To  act  in  oppo- 

in  a  hole  in  the  end  of  the  pin  on  which  the  sition  {MiUon). 

pulley  D  turns,  and  the  ends  of  the  fork  C  are  To  Co'mbat.  v.  a.  To  oppose  (Granville^. 

inserted  into  two  holes  in  the  pulley,  so  that  Co'mbat.  «.  Contest;  baltlc;  duel;  strife; 

the  arbor  shall  turn  with  it;  tlie  other  end  d  opposition  (^Dryden), 

Uirns  in  a  hole  in  the  end  of  a  screw  in  the  Combat,  in  a  treneral  sense,  denotes  an  en- 

puppet  C.      A   number  of  circular  cutters,  gasrcnient,  or  a  difference  decided  by  arms, 

tig-.  7)  equal  to  the  number  of  spaces  between  Combat,  in  our  ancient  law,  was  a  formal 

the  teeth  intended  to  be  made  in  the  comb,  trial  of  some  doubtful  cause  or  quarrel,  by  the 

are  fitted  to  this  arbor,  with  a  washer  of  the  swords  or  bastons  of  two  champions.     This 

same  thicTkness  as  the  teeth  of  the  comb,  be*  form  of  proceeding  was  very  freqiient,  not  only 

tween  each,  when  the  arbor  is  filled  with  cut-  in  criminal  but  in  civil  causes;  being  built  on 

ters,  as  in  fig.  1,  a  nut  is  screwed  on  the  end  d^  a  supposition  that  God  would  never  grant  the 

so  as  to  pinch  the  cutters  and  washers  between  victory  bat  to  him  who  had  the  best  right, 

it,  and  a  shoulder  at  the  other  end  of  the  ar-  The  last  trial  of  this  kind  in  Rn gland  was  be- 

bor  to  pre  vent  their  slipping  round  on  the  arbor,  tween  Donald  lord  Ray  appellant,  and  David 

Fig.  4,  is  a  triangular  bar,  on  which  are  placed  Ramsay,  esq.  defendant,  when,  after  many 

a  number  of  pieces  of  steel,  plate  H,  ^^.  3,  formalities,    the  matter  was  referred   to  the 

called  guides,  with  a  washer  A  between  each,  king*s  pleasure. 

and  fastened  to  their  arlior  by  a  screw,  in  thtf  Combat  is  also    applied    to    the  solemn 

same  manner  as  the  cutters ;   when  the  ma-  games  of  the  ancient  tireeks  and  Romans ; 

chine  is  put  together,  the  projecting  part  of  particniarly  those  of  running,  wrestliug,  box- 

these  guides  go  into  the  spaces  between  the  ing,  &c. 

cutters,  as  in  fig.  2,  bat  do  not  touch  the  sides  CO'MBATANT.  «.  (combatlant,  French.) 

of  the  cutters.     The  pulley  D  has  another  e  1.  He  that  fights  with  another;  antagonist.  2. 

fa&tened  to  it,  which  turns  oy  a  band  the  pul-  A  champion  (^Loeke), 

ley-y,  oo  whose  arbor  is  an  endless  scretv  turn-  CO'MBRR.  9.  (from  comb,)  He  whose  trade 

ing  the  wheel  g^  fixed  on  an  arbor,  which  has  a  is  to  disentangle  wool,  and  lay  it  smooth  for  tlic 

screw  cnt  at  int  other  end ;  it  turns  on  screws  spinner. 

pot  through  cocks  supported  by  the  bed  of  the  CVmber,  in  ichthyology.  See  Labrus. 

groove  B,  and  the  block  F  which  slides  over  it  CO'MBINATE.  o.  Hrom  combine,)   Be- 

is  cut  away  so  as  to  clear  it,  and  has  a  lever  in  trothed  ;  promised  (^Hhakdpeare). 

fig.  6  upon  its  face,  with  a  piece  of  sharp  steel  COMBINA'TIUX.  «.  (t'rom  combine,)     I. 

plate  on  its  under  side  that  can  be  brought  Union  for  some  certain  purpose ;  association : 

down  upon  the  screw  at  pleasure,  and  acts  as  a  league  (^Shakspeare).    2.  Union  of  bodies,  or 

nut  there,  being  kept  in  that  position  by  a  qualities;   commixture;   conjunction  (^Hoyle. 

latch  /,  or  released  by  pushing  in  a  thumb  stud.  South),    3.  Copulation  of  ideas  in  the  mind 

and  allowing  a  small  spring  v  to  lift  it  up.  {Locke). 

The  piece  of  ivory  intended  to  be  cut  into  a  Combination,  in  chemistry,  denotes  the 

comb  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  block,  fig.  6,  intimate  union  of  two  or  more  bodies  of  dif- 

with  its  hack  against  the  straight  ruler  ^;  a  CO-  ferent  natures,  from  which  a  new  compound 

ver  is  then  screwed  over  it  to  hold  it  fast,  as  in  body  or  substance  results,  differing  in  its  na- 

fiv*.  1,  the  operator  turns  the  machine  by  his  ture  from  either  of  the  constituents.    Thus  an 

f<Kft,  and  pushes  the  block  forward  in  the  groove  acid  united  with  an  alkali,  furnishes  an  instance 

till  the  edge  of  the  lever  m  meets  the  end  of  the  of  combination.    Thus  also  sulphur  and  lime 

screw  on  the  arbor  of  the  wheel  ^,  which  is  may  by  heat  be  united  and  form  a  compound, 

turning  round,  and  advances  the  olock  with  thepropertiesof  which  are  totally  dissimilar  to 

the  comb  towards  the  cntters,  the  comb  being  those  of  either  of  the  substances  used.   In  both 

supported  by  the  guides  H,  and  the  cutters  saw  cases  an  affinity  has  been  exerted  between  the 

out  the  spaces  between  the  teeth.    When  the  substances,  ana  they  have  combined.     Combi« 

comb  is  finished,  the  workman  presses  the  nation  is  to  be  distinguished  from  mixture,  in 

thumb  stud  of  the  latch  f,  and  the  spring  v  whichdissimilarparticles  are  blended  together, 

throws  up  the  lever;  the  block  is  now  released  without  bein^  united  by  attraction,  in  which 

from  the  screw,  and  can  be  drawn  back  to  re-  no  new  qualities  are  acquired,  in  which  the 

move  the  comb.    For  catting  combs  of  a  dif-  difference  of  parts  is  easily  discovered,  and 

ferent  length  of  tooth,  the  ruler  y,  ^g,  6,  can  these  parts  are  capable  of  being  separated  by 

be  made  to  move  parallel  to  itself  by  two  mechanical  means.  See  Affinitt,  Mixture, 

screws  in  the  face  of  the  block,  so  that  the  and  Chbmistrt. 

comb  shall  project  more  or  less  from  the  block.  COiVlBI NATIONS,  in    mathematics,  de- 

The  teeth  of  the  combs  thus  cut,  are  pointed  note  the  alterations  or  variations,  of  any  num. 

by  another  arbor  of  cotters,  and  turned  hy  a,  her  of  quantities,  letters,  or  the  like,  in  all  |>os- 

band  going  round  another  pulley  on  the  arbor  sible  ways.    The  number  of  possible  combina- 

of  the  foot  wheel ;  these  cutters  are  somewhat  tions  of  the  24  letters,  taken  first  two  by  two, 

wider  than  the  others,  the  combs  are  held  to  then  three  by  three,  &c.  according  to  Prestet's 

these,  first  on  one  side  then  on  the  other,  till  calculation,  are 

the  points  are  finished;  this  is  done  to  one  1391724:28.^887252999425128193402200. 

comb  while  the  teeth  are  cutting  in  another.  And   father  Truchet    has    shewn   that   two 
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COMBUSTION. 

of  trying  mixed  and  corrupt  money,  by  mcltinfip  Hooke's  Micro  nrraiilnu,  lils  tlicorv  ums  adopfeil 
it  down  npon  piiyments  into  the  excliequer.  by  Mavow,  without  acknowledgiuent,  in  a 
In  the  time  of  KingHpnrv  II.  a  constitution  tract  which  he  {)iiblished  at  Oxford  on  salt- 
was  made,  called  the  trial  Dy  combustion ;  the  petre.  Wc  arc  indebted  to  him  for  a  niunber 
practice  of  which  differed  little  or  nothing  of  very  inc^enious  and  important  cxpcrinicntF, 
from  the  present  method  of  assayinir  silver.  in  which  he  anticipated  several  modern  cht> 

COMBU'STION.    #.     1.    Conflagration;  tnical  philosophers ;  hut  his  reasoning  is  for 

burning ;  consamptlon  by  fire  (^Burnet),     2.  the  most  part  absurd,  and  the  additions  which 

Tiimolt;  hurry ;  hubbub  (^</</i*ort).  he  made  to  the  theory  of  Hooke  are  exceed- 

Combustion,    in    chemical    and    natural  ingly  extravagant.    To  the  solvent  of  Hookrt 

philosophy,  a  term  which  denotes  the  decom-  he  gives  the  name  of  spiritus  nitro-aercus.     It 

position  of  certain  substances  accompanied  by  consists,  he  supposes,  of  very  minute  particles, 

lii^ht  and    heat.    The   process    of  comhus-  which  are  constantly  at  variance  with  the  par- 

tioo,  the  Various  phenomena  it  exhibits,  its  as-  tides  of  combustibles,  and  from  their  quarrels 

tonishing  effects,  its  infinite  uses,  and  its  de-  all  the  changes  of  things  proceed.  Fire  consists 

va^tations,  have  at  all  times  rendered  it  a  most  in  the  rapid  motion  of  tnesc  particles,  heat  in 

Importantobject  of  human  attention.  their  less  rapid  motion.    The  sun  is  merely 

When  a  stone  or  a  brick  is  heated,  it  under-  nitro-aerial  particles  moving  with  great  rapi- 

goes  no  change  except  an  augmentation  of  dity.    lliey  fill  space.     Their  motion  becomes 

temperature ;  and  when  lef^  to  itself,  it  soon  more  languid  according  to  their  distance  from 

cools  again,  and  becomes  as  at  first.     But  with  the  sun;  and  when  tlicy  approach  near  the 

combustible  bodies  the  case  is  verv  different,  earth,  they  become  pointed, and  constitute  cold. 

When  heated  to  a  certain  degree  in  the  open  The  attention  of  chemical  philosophers  was 

air,  they  suddenly  become  mach  hotter  of  soon  drawn  away  from  the  theory  of  Hookc 

themselves ;  continue  for  a  considerable  time  and  Mayow,  to  one  of  a  very  different  kind, 

intensely  hot,  sending  out  a  copious  stream  of  first  proposed  by  Beccher,  but  new-modelled 

caloric  and  light  to  the  surrounding  bodies,  by  his  disciple  l^tahl  with  so  much  skill,  ar- 

This  emission,  after  a  certain  period,  begins  to  tanged  in  such  an  elegant  systematic  form,  a  tji 

dimiBish,  and  at  last  ceases  altogether.    The  furnished  with  such  numerous  appropriate  and 

corabastible  has  now  undergone  a  most  com-  convincing  illustrations,  thatitalmostinstantlv 

plete  change;  it  is  converted  into  a  substance  caught  the  fancy,  raised  Stahl  to  a  high  ranlc 

possessing  very  different  properties,  and  no  among  philosophers,  and  constituted  hini  the 

longer  capable  of  combustion.     Thus  when  founder  of  the  Stahlian  theory  of  combustion. 

rliarcx)al  is  kept  for  some  time  at  the  tempera-  The  manner  in  which  the  philosophers  who 

tare  of  abcmt  800^,  it  kindles,  becomes  in-  adopted  the  doctrine  of  that  celebrated  man  ex- 

(ensely  hot,  and  continues  to  emit  light  and  ca-  plained  combustion,  was  the  more  seducing,  as 

loric  for  a  long  time.    When  the  emission  the  cause  on  which  they  made  this  phienome- 

ceases,  the  charcoal  has  all  disappeared,  except  non  depend  was  presented  under  the  appear- 

an  iocoosiderable  residuum  of  ashes ;  being  al-  ance  of  a  mechanical  cause.     The  moleculu: 

most  entirely  converted  into  carbonic  acid  gas,  of  elementary  fire,  or  phlogiston,  were  lodged 

which  makes  its  escape,  unless  the  experiment  in  those  of  the  body  as  in  so  many  little  covers 

is  conducted  in  proper  vessels.    If  it  is  col-  or  wrappers,  where  they  experienced  a  com- 

lected,it  is  found  to  exceed  greatly  in  weight  pression  similar  to  that  of  a  oent  spring.     In 

tlie  whole  of  the  charcoal  consumed.  combustion,  the  fire  escaping  in  consequence  of 

The  first  attempt  to  explain  combustion  was  its  expansive  force,  the  particles  by  which  the 
crude  and  unsatisfactory.  A  certain  elemen-  deflagration  is  commenced  impress  upon  the 
tary  body  called  fire,  was  supposed  to  exist,  neighbouring  particles  a  stroke  or  iolt  which 
possessed  of  the  property  of  devouring  certain  occasions  their  rupture  by  the  unbending  or  ex- 
other  bodies,  and  converting  them  into  itself,  pansion  of  the  fire  which  they  concealed  ;  and 
When  we  set  fire  to  a  f  rate  full  of  charcoal,  we  thus  the  commotion,  and,  by  a  necessary  con- 
brin^y  according  to  this  hypothesis,  a  small  sequence,  the  conflagration  would  be  commu- 
p(»rtion  of  the  element  of  nre,  which  inime-  nicated  from  one  particle  to  another  through 
diately  begins  to  devour  the  charcoal,  and  to  the  whole  mass.  The  air  would  contribute  to 
convert  It  into  fire.  Whatever  part  of  the  maintain  and  to  accelerate  the  action  of  the 
charcoal  is  not  fit  for  being  the  food  of  fire  is  fire,  by  re-acting  contrary  to  it,  and  by  oppos- 
hfx  behind  in  the  form  of  ashes.  ing  to  its  dissipation  an  obstacle  which  would 

A  much  more  ingenious  and  satisfactory  by-  concentrate  its  action  into  a  smaller  space,  and 
potltests  was  proposed  in  1665  by  Dr.  Hooke.  thus  augment  its  energy. 
According  to  this  extraordinary  man,  there  But  the  discoveries  of  modem  chemists,  and 
exists  in  common  air  a  certain  substixnce,  which  especially  those  of  Lavoisier,  have  entirely 
is  like,  if  not  the  very  same  with,  that  which  changed  the  point  of  view  under  which  corn- 
is  fixed  in  saltpetre.  This  substance  has  the  bustion  should  be  contemplated.  They  have 
property  of  dissolving  all  combustibles ;  but  endeavoured  to  demonstrate,  that  this  com- 
only  when  their  temperature  is  considerably  bustion  consists  in  a  combination  of  the  proper 
raised.    The  solution  takes  place  with  such  ra-  moleculse  of  a  body  with  those  of  the  oxygen 


IV,  that  it  occasions  both  heait  and  light,     which  that  body  takes  up  from  the  surrounding 
which  in  his  opinion  are  mere  notions.  air,  accompanied  by  the  disengagement  of  light 
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tlic  Slate  of  :in  cliisiic  fluid.  This  doctrine  lias  complete  tlie  theory  of  Lavoisier,  but  aiToril  an 
caused  |»hlt»::ist(ni  to  disajipcar,  as  heincf  at  least  easy  s(dution  to  some  plieiioraena  which  ]»a\e 
iis<  le>s  ;  ami  the  atmospheric  air,  which  was  been  th<m<>ht  incon.-istent  with  that  theory. 
re<;ard)'(l  as  a  siniph*  sliiimlant,  w  ith  respect  to  Still  it  iimst  be  acknowlediicd  that  this  is  a 
coiiihtisri'Hi,  tuniislics  tie  principle  wliicii  is  very  ohsciire  subject ;  the  reader  would,  there- 
the  chief  and  ininieillate  aireiU.  fore,  do  well,  before  he  forms  a  decisive  opi- 
'ihe  snK'p'ct  of  cond)usiion  is,  bo\vever,  a  iiion,  to  trace  the  proirressive  improvement  of 
very  jlilhrult  one,  n-specting  which  o|)inions  the  theory  in  the  liands  of  Boyle,  Hooke, 
are  still  afloat :  the  theory  of  the  eminent  yet  IMayow,  lieccher,  Slahl,  Sclieele,  Kirwan, 
unfortunate  Lavoisier,  tiu»Uii-ii  adopted  by  the  HlacU,  Crawford,  Lavoisier,  Brngnatelli,  and 
generality  of  chemists  both  continental  and  Thomson  ;  with  a  view  to  which  he  may  ad- 
English,  is  far  from  satisfactory.  It  is  true,  vanta^eously  consult  the  article  combustion  in 
that  he  lus  corre«'ted  the  errors  of  s«'veral  of  his  Or.  <i.(irei^ory's  Iiincyclop<pdia,and  in  the  Su[>- 
prefleci  ^sors,  and  has  advanced  one  very  im-  plement  to  the  Kncyclopa?dia  Hritannica;  Ui>- 
portant  step  before  them;  hut  many  addi-  Lison's  Life  of  Dr.  Black ;  the  Edinburg^h  Ile- 
tional  steps  are  rciiuisite  to  render  the  theory  view,  Xo.  '> ;  Nicholson's  Journal,  N.  S.  vol. 
complete.  It  exjdains  satisfactorily  why  the  ii.  Nicholson's,  Accum's,  and  Thomson's 
burninii"  hodygriidually  wastesaway  during- the  Chemistry, 
process  i)f  riMulmstion  ;  hut  it  Inrnishes  no  ex-         Comhistion    (Sptmtaneons).      This   as   a 

fdanati(»n  of  the  constant  emission  of  iieat  and  fifeneral  fact  is  well  known,  and  the  more  com- 

iglit,  tla»ni;h  this  is  a  circumstance  quite  as  inon  causes  are  too  obvious   to  be  enlarired 

worthy  of  attention  as  the  wasiinii"  of  the  hody.  upon;    we  need  only  refer  to  friction  audits 

Inileed   the   French  cheniisls  have  atta<  lied  a  ellVcts,  to  the  heat  produced  by  the  slacking- of 

new  meaning  to  the  teim  conihuslion,  havinic  lime  wlien  in  contact  with  combustible  matter, 

made  it  stand  for  the  general  cond)ination  of  ;i  to  the  fermentation  of  hay,  of  dunghills,  and  of 

body  with  uxyj^en  ;  but  Dr.  Thomson  of  Kdin-  similar  materials  similarly  disposed, 
burgh,  who  has  lately  extended  and  improved         liut  besides  these  more  conniioii  causes,  cx- 

the  theory  of  Lavoisier,  employs  the  term  in  perience  has  slunvn  that  numy  vegetable  sub- 

1*^1  .sense  usually  atlixed  to  it  hy  the  generality  stances,  highly  dried  and  heaped  together,  will 

of  mankind.     When  a   body  undergoes  com-  heat,  s<-or<li,  and  at  last  burst  into  tlame.     Of 

bustion,   two   things,  as  this  philosopher   re-  these  the  most  remarkable  is  a  mixture  of  the 

marks,   take  j)la«*e.       1.  'i'lu»  body  gradually  expressed  oil  of  the  farinaceous  seeds,  as  rape  ur 

Avasti's  a^vay,  and  often  disap;  j'ars  altogether  ;  linseed  oil,  witlj  almost  any  other  dry  Tegi'l.ible 

it  bei n^r  then   said   to  he  consumed  or  burnt,  fibre,  such  as  hemp,  cotton,  matting,  &:c.  and 

2.  Durijig  the  whole  of  this  proi-ess  it  emits  still  more,  if  also  united  with  lamp-black,  or 

lieat  and  light;  the  heatan<!  light  tlius  emitted  any  carbonaceous  substance.     These  mixtures 

are  usually  denominated  fin",  and  the  waste  if  kept  for  a  time  utulislurbed  in  close  bundles, 

of  t!»e  ho<ly  is  consider<'d  as  the  elf-i't  or  conse-  atid  in  a  warm    temperature,   even    in   small 

ipuiue   of   its   combustion.       Hence,   a    true  quantities,   will  often   heat,  and  burn  with  a 

thiMuy   of  combustion  must  satisfactorily  ac-  mouldering  lire  for  some  hours,  and   if  air  he 

count  for  these  two  things;  namely,  the  change  admitted    freely,   will   then   burst   into   tlame. 

which  the  body  undergoes,  and  the  emission  of  To  this,  without  doubt,  may  be  attributed  seve- 

heat  anil  light  which  accompanies  this  chan<.^e.  ralaccidi'ntalconila:,'^rations  in  storehouses, and 

Dr. 'J'lKunsnn  thinks  th;tt,  as  far  as    con»-  places  \\  here  cjuantitie.-*  of  these  substance*  are 

busti(»n  is  concerned,  bodies  may  be  arraui^cd  ki'pt,  as  ha>  been  proved  by  direct  experiments, 

under  three  classes  :  viz.    1.  Cond»ustihle>.    2.  'I'he  most  imporiant  of  these  experiments  were 

Supiorlers  of  combustion.    3.  hicombusrihles.  made  l:y  Mr.  (leurite,  antl  a  committee  of  the 

in  his  tiieory  it  is  su|»posed   that   the  light  of  KoyalAcademy  atPetersbnrghin  theyear  17M, 

condiustion    is  furnished  by  the  combustible  in  couse(pience  of  the  destruction  by  fire  of  a 

Iknly,  and  the  heat  by  the  o\y«:^en  of  support-  frii^ate  in  the  harbour  of  Cronstadt ;  theconfla- 

ers ;  but  that  products  convert   cond»ustihIes  gration  of  a  large  hemp  mag.izine  in  the  satne 

into  jiroducts  by   mere  oxy^'en;ition   without  place  in  the  sanu»  year;   and  a  slight  (ire  on 

cond)ustion.     'I'he  leading  positiojis  are,  that  board  another  frigate  in  the  same  port,  in  the 

light  is  originally  an  ingredient  «d'comhustibhs  following  year. 

and  heat  of  oxygen.    As  the  auiln  r  completely         'i'hese  accidents  led  to  a  very  strict  examina- 

est.d)lishes  the  facts  on   which  his  r''asoning  tion  of  the  subject  by  the  Ku>sian  government, 

rests,  there  can  probably  be  only  one  plau.silde  when   it  came  out,  that  at  tlie  time  of  the  se- 

objection  un^ed  against  it.     Why  is  not  the  cond  ac«-ident,  several  parcels  of  matting,  tieil 

c.iloric  of  the  oxygen  separated  wlien  that  gas  with  pack-thread,  in  which  the  Siiut  of  hurnt 

cond»ines  with  botlies  destitute  <d'  lii^ht  ?     It  is  fire  Wi»od  had  been  mixed  with  oil,  for  painting 

incontrovertible  that  caloric  is  einittetl  <>n  many  the  ship,  had  been  lyin:^^  smne  time  on  the  ilooi 

<)(  casions,    when    no    light   a|)j)ears    with   it.  of  lh«*  cabin   whence  the  lire  broke  out.     in 

However,  should  it  be  a  tact  that  the  matter  of  consequence  of  which    the   t'ollowing  experi- 

light  is  chenncally  conduned  with  all  bodies  ments   were  made;   forty   pounds  of  tir-wootl 

which  emit  heat,    tlnuigh  it  does  not  fly  oif  soot  were  soaked  witli  about  thirty-tive  poun<is 

until  the  heat  becomes  iireat,  a  thing  which  is  of  benq)  oil  varnish,  and  the  wliolc  was  wrap- 

lu^t   inq)rt»bable.    Dr. 'I'lionison's   theory   will  ped  up  iu  a  nuit,  and  put  in  a  close  cabin.     In 

seem  to  be  cstabliijhed  :   and  thus   not  only  about  sixteen  hours  it  was  observed  to  give  out 
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2  smoke,  which  rapidly  increasing,  and  when  in  largie  qnantitiei,  and  highly  dried,  has  heen 

the  door  tras  opened,  and  the  air  freely  ad*  known  to  take  tire  in  hot  weather,  causing  ac- 

niitted,  the  whole  burst  into  a  flame,    i'hree  cidcnts  in  granaries  and  bakers  shops.    An  ac- 

pounds  of  fir-black  were  mixed  with  five  poands  cidentof  this  kind  is  related  by  count  Alorrozzo, 

of  hemp-oil  Yamish,  and  the  whole  bound  np  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Turin  Academy,  to  have 

in  linen,  and  shut  up  in  a  chest.     In  sixteen  happened  at  a  fiour  warehouse  at  Turin,  con- 

hours  it  emitted  a  very  nauseous  putrid  smell  taining  about  three  hundred  sacks  of  flour.  It 

and  steam ;  and  two  lionrs  afterwards  it  was  began  by  a  violent  explosion  on  a  lamp  being 

actually  on  fire,  and  burnt  to  ashes.     In  an-  brought  into  the  warehouse,  and  the  whole  was 

other  experiment,  the  same  occurrences  took  soon  after  in  flames.     Charcoal  alone  also  has 

place,  but  not  till  the  end  of  forty-one  hours  been  known  to  take  fire  in  potvder  mills,  when 

after  the  mixture  had  been  made;  and  in  these  quantities  of  it.  in  powder  have  been  kept  for 

and   many  similar  experiments,  they  all  sue*  some  time  closely  packed.  Another,  and  totally 

reeded  better,  and  kindled  sooner  on  bright  different  species  of  spontaneous  combustion,  is 

than  on  rainy  days.     Chimney-soot  used  in^  that  which  occurs  during  the  oxygenation  or 

stead  of  lamp  black  did  not  answer,  nor  was  vitriol ization  of  pyrites,  or  sulphurets  of  iron, 

anv  effect  produced,  when  oil  of  turpentine  was  copper,  &c. 

substituted  for  the  hemp  or  rape-oil.    In  gene-        A  most  curious,  and  if  not  well  authenticat- 
ral,  it  was  found,  that  the  ascension  took  place  ed,  a  scarcely  credible  species  of  spontaneous 
more    readily   with    the    coarser    and    more  inflammation,  is  that  in  a  few  rare  instances 
unctuous  firA>lack  than  with  the  finer  sorts,  known  to  occur  in  the  human  body.     It  is  not 
but  the  proportions  of  the  black  to  the  oil  did  quite  certain  indeed  whether  the  first  inflam* 
not  appear  to  be  of  any  great  moment.    Some  mation  has  been  quite  spontaneous,  or  caused 
titnes  in  wet  weather,  these  mixtures  only  be-  by  the  approach  of  a  lighted  substance ;  but 
came  hot  for  some  hours,  and  then  cooler!  again,  in  these  melancholy  accidents,  the  body  of  the 
without  actually  taking  fire.  unfortunate  sufferers  has  been  brought  to  a 
In  all  these  cases,  the  soot  or  black  was  state  of  such  high  combustibility,  that  the 
from  wood,  and  not  coal.    The  presence  of  flame  once  kindled,  has  gone  on  without  other 
lamp-black,  or  any  other  dry  carbonaceous  fuel,totheentiredestructionof  every  part,  (the 
matter,  is  not  necessary,  however ;  for  a  sponta-  bones  and  extremities  excepted)  and,  as  it  ap- 
neous  inflammation  will  take  place  in  hemp  or  pears,  has  heen  attended  with  actual  flame,  of  a 
cotton,  simply  soaked  in  any  of  these  expressed  lambent  faint  light.  This  change  is  the  more  re^ 
oils,  when  in  considerable  quantity,  or  under  markahle,  as  the  human  body  in  all  its  usual 
circumstances  favourable  to  this  process,  as  in  states,  both  of  health  and  disease,  is  scarcely  at 
very  hot  weather,  or  closely  shut  up.    An  ac*  all  of  itself  combustible,  and  cannot  be  reduced 
cident  of  this  sort  happened  at  Uainsnorough  in  to  ashes  without  the  assistance  of  a  vi*ry  large 
Liiucolnshire,  in  July  1791,  with  a  bale  of  pile  of  faggots,  or  other  fuel,  as  universal  ex- 
yarn  of  120ib.  accidentally  soaked  in  rape  oil,  perience  in  the  very  ancient  mode  of  sepulture, 
wliich  after  remaining  in  a  warehouse  for  se-  and  the  history  of  martyrdoms,  abundantly 
Tcral  days,  began  to  smoke,  to  emit  a  Dioiftnau-  shews.    Cases  of  this  human  combustion  on 
seons  smell,  and  finally  to  burst  out  in  a  most  record,  have  occurred  in  different  countries, 
violent  flame.    A  similar  accident  with  a  very  Two  of  them,  well  authenticated,  are  recorded 
small  quantity  of  the  materials,  happened  at  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  occurred 
liouibay.    A  oottle  of  linseed-oil  haa  been  left  in  England,  and  a  few  others  in  Italy,  France, 
standin^onachest;  thishad  been  throivn  down  and  elsewhere.    In  all  but  one,  the  subjects  of 
by  accident  in  the  night,  the  oil  run  into  a  them  have  been  females  rather  advanced  in  life, 
chest  which    contained  some    coarse   cotton  of  indolent  habits,  and  apparently  much  ad- 
cloth,  and  in  the  morning  the  cloth  was  found  dieted  to  spirituous  liquors, 
scorching  hot,  and  reduced  nearly  to  tinder.        The  accident  has  geuemlly  been  detected  by 
and  the  wood  of  the  chest  charred  on  the  inside,  the  penetrating  fetid  smell  of  burning  and  sooty 
On  subsequent  trial,  a  piece  of  the  same  cloth  films,  which  have  spread  to  a  great  distance, 
was  soaked  in  oil,  shut  up  in  a  box,  and  in  no*  and  tlie  sufferers  have  in  every  instance  beeo 
longer  time  tham  thn'e  tiours,  it  was  found  discovered  dead,  and  with  the  body  more  or  less 
scorching  hot,  and  on  opening  the  cloth  it  burst  completely  burnt  up,  leaving  in  the  burnt  parts 
into  fire.    Similar  to  tliis  is  the  spontaneous  only  an  oily,  crumbly,  sooty,  and  extremely 
combustion  of  wool,  or  woollen  yarn,  which  fetid  matter.    Another  circumstance  in  whicii 
has  occasionally  happened,  when  large  quanti-  these  cases  all  agree,  is  the  comparative  weak- 
tics  have  been  kept,  heaped  up  in  rooms  little  ness  of  the  heat  produced  by  this  combustion, 
aired  and  in  hot  weather.    The  oil  with  which  notwithstanding  the  very  complete  disorgani- 
wool  is  dressed,  which  is  generally  rape-oil,  ap-  zation  of  the  body  itself,  so  that  the  furniture  of 

i»ears  the  chief  agent  in  this  combustion,  the  room,  wooden  chairs,  &c,  which  were 
'jvcn  high  dried,  ony,  or  farinaceous  matter  of  found  within  the  reach  of  the  burning  body, 
any  kind,  will  alone  take  fire,  when  placed  in  were  in  manv  instances  absolutely  unhurt,  and 
circumstances  very  favourable  to  this  process,  in  others  only  scorched ;  the  heat  not  having 
Kye  flour  roasted  till  half  parched,  and  of  the  been  strong  enough  to  set  them  on  fire.  It  is 
colour  of  coffee,  and  wrapped  up  in  a  linen  unpossible  to  gjve  an  adequate  reason  for  this  re- 
cloth,  has  been  found  to  heat  violently,  and  to  markahle  change,  nor  does  it  seem  before  the 
destroy  the  cloth.     lITheat  flour,  when  heated  very  time  of  the  accident  to  have  produced  any 
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very  smKible  altoration  in  tlie  apj  caranrc  anil 
limrtions  of  tlie  l)odv,  u'liiclj  is  jci  taiiilv  a  most 
astoiHsli'mir  circuiiiNtanrc.  Willi  rctrard  t«»the 
I'lliTt  wliicli  the  use  of  aiilciit  spirits  is  siip- 
]»(KS«'tI  tubavein  lliisc.ise,  it  is  inijio^^sil)]^  not  to 
iinajrinc  tliat  this  canst*  may  contribntt' lari^ciy 
to  lliis  <;lian<re ;  but  tiif^  iiirt.mrts  of  the  abuse 
of  spirits  are  so  iniuim(Tal)le,  and  tiiose  of  tliis 
8urprisini(  comViustion  are  so  exlrenn'ly  rare, 
that  very  little  satisfaction  can  bo  obtained 
Worn  tliis  cx)>ianation. 

7'o  COMK.  V.  )}.  pret.  c<nnt\  particip.  come. 
(coman,  Saxon;  kmnr.n^  Dutch.)  I.  'i'o  re- 
move from  a  distant  to  a  nearer  |)!ace  ;  to  ar- 
rive: opposed  to  fro  {Knoll v.s).  2.  To  draw 
near;  to  advance  toward  {S/if/A,sj)Cf/r().  3.  'io 
move  in  any  manner  toward  another  (Locke). 
4.  To  proceed  ;  to  issue  (Sumtnl).  5.  To  ad- 
vance from  one  sta^e  or  condition  to  anotiier 
(Dry Jen).  (>.  To  be  bron^fht  to  some  condi- 
tion either  for  better  or  worse  (^Suijl).  7.  To 
attain  any  condition  (Den  Jousoii),  8.  To  l»e- 
come  (Shakff/Hfire),  U.  To  arrive  at  some  act 
or  haldt  (Locke).  10.  'i'o  change  sonje  one 
state  into  another  desired  (Bacon).  II.  To 
become  present,  and  no  loni^fcr  i\\U\ic(I)rt/(len). 
12.  To  oecomc  present,  and  no  Ioniser  al)sent 
(Pope).  13.  'J'o  happen  to  fall  out  (Shak- 
ftpeare).  II.  To  follow  as  a  cntiseijuencc 
(Shakapcare).  15.  To  cease  >ery  lately  from 
some  act  or  state  (Sainitcl).  I(».  To  ('o.mb 
(ibout.  'i'o  come  to  jjass ;  to  fall  out ;  to  come 
into  bein^  (Shakspcare).  17.  To  V<}^\E 
ubout.  To  change;  to  come  round  (lien 
Jonson),  18.  To  Come  aafftin.  'i'o  retnin 
(Judges),  Jf^.  To  Come  after.  To  fi»llow 
(Matthew).  20.  To  Come  at.  To  reach  ;  to 
obtain  (•Addison).  21.  'J'o  Come  l/f/.  'i'o  ob- 
tain ;  to  gain  (Shakspeare).  22.  'J'o  Come  in 
To  enter  (Locke).  23.  To  Come  in.  To 
comply;  to  yield  (Spenser).  21.  To  Come 
in.  'f  o  become  modish  ;  to  be  brought  into  use 
(Atterbury).  25.  To  Come  in.  'i'o  be  an  in- 
gredient {^//er^wr//).  20.  To  Come  I?/.  To 
accrue  from  an  estate,  or  otherwise,  as  gain 
(Sucklinif),  27.  ToCome  in.  To  be  gained 
in  abundance  (Shakspcare).  28.  To  Come 
in  for,  'i'o  be  early  enough  to  obtain  (Collier). 
29.  To  Come  in  to.  To  join  with;  to  bring 
help  (Bacon),  30.  To  Come  in  to.  To  com- 
ply ivitli  ;  to  agree  to  (^^tterbury).  31.  To 
Come  near.  To  approach  ;  to  resemble  in  ex- 
cellence (Ben  Jonsrm).  32.  To  Come  of 
To  proceed,  as  a  descendant  from  ancestors 
(Dryden).  33.  To  Come  ff.  'i'o  proceed,  an 
fflects  from  their  causes  (Locke).  31,  To 
Come  off.  To  deviate  ;  to  depart  from  a  rule 
or  direction  (Bacon).  35.  'Jo  Co.^ie  off.  To 
escape  (Sonth).  30.  To  Come  off.  'i'o' end  an 
alfair  (Shakspeare),  37.  To  C(>me  off  from. 
To  leave  (Feltou).  'SS,  To  Come  on.  'i'o  ad- 
vance; to  make  progress  (Bacon.  Knolles). 
3l).  To  Come  on.  To  advance  to  combat 
(Knolles).  40.  To  Come  on.  'i'o  thrive;  to 
grow  big;  to  scrow  (Bacon).  41.  To  Come 
over.  To  revolt  (^^ddison).  42.  To  Come 
over.  To  rise  in  distillation  (/?o^/c).  i3.  T'o 
Come  ovt.    To  be  made  public  (Dryden). 


11.  T'o  Co^rE  out.  To  appear  upon  trial  :  to 
be  discovered  (xliliutlmot).  45.  To  Cr»MK 
ovt  with,  'i'o  give  vent  to  (Boj;h).  40.  T'" 
Come  to.  To  consent  or  yiebl  (Strift).  47. 
T'o  Come  to.  To  amount  to  (Lock*  ).  4s.  To 
Come  to  hirnsflf.  To  recover  liis  sensfs 
(Ttiiiplt).  411.  To  Co.ME  to  jrn^s.  To  be  ef- 
fected ;  to  fall  out  (Boy If).  50.  T'o  Co>it: 
i'p.  'i'o  mak«»  appearance  (Bacon).  h\.T(» 
Come  vpto.  'i'o  amount  to  {IVomhcard).  5*2. 
To  CoMi'  I'p  to.  'i'o  rise;  to  advance  {Shnk- 
spearc).  53.  To  Come  hj/  with.  To  overtaUc, 
51.  To  Come  /7;o/i.  'i\)  invade  (N^wM).  55. 
T'o  Come.     In  futurity  (Locke). 

Come.  A  particle  of  exhortation.  Be  rjuick  : 
make  no  delay  ((iencsis). 

Come.  A  particle  of  reconciliation,  or  in- 
citement to  it  (Pope). 

Come.  s.  (from  the  verb.)  A  sprout ;  a  cant 
term  (Mortimer). 

Come  sopra,  in  music,  si<;'"nifies  ns  abov^  : 
these  words  are  used,  when  the  part  just  sung 
or  plaved  is  to  be  repeated. 

COME'DI  AN.  .V,  (from  comedy.)  I.  A  play- 
er  or  actor  of  comic  parts.  2.  A  player  in  ge- 
neral;  a  stage-player;  an  actress  or  actor 
(Camden).  3,  A  writerof  comedies  (Ptv/c/u'?//). 

COMKDOXES.     See  Crinonks. 

COMKDY,  a  dranuitic  piece,  representing 
some  agreeble  and  diverting  transaction  :  or  an 
allegorical  representation  of  somethinir  in  pri- 
vate life,  for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of 
the  audience,  'i'herc  are  those  who  derive  the 
word  comedy  from  comtiSy  and  who  suppose 
that  xwuwh'.i'j  is  the  same  with  como  digna  ca- 
nere,  'i'his  etymology  Jippears  to  be  the  better 
founded,  in  that  the  tirst  tarces  were  exh\bite<l 
at  feasts,  which  have  heen  since  improved  to 
comedies  in  their  present  stute.  In  this  senM\ 
comedy  is  opposed  to  tragedy,  the  subjects 
whereof  are  grave,  and  the  persons  of  higher 
rank. 

Scaliger  defines  comedy,  a  dramatic  poem, 
very  busy,  pleasant  in  the  conclusion,  and 
written  in  a  popular  style,  Aristotle  calls  it  an 
imitation  of  the  worst,  or  rather,  of  the  lowest 
class  of  persons,  by  way  of  ridicule.  This  de- 
finition Cornell le  finds  fault  with,  and  main- 
tains, that  the  actions  of  kings  themselves  may 
enter  comedy,  provided  they  be  such  as  are  not 
very  momentous,  nor  attended  with  any  consi- 
derable datiger.  lie  adds,  that  a  poem  wherein 
the  greatest  peril  is  the  loss  of  a  mistress,  has 
no  right  to  any  higher  appellation  tlian  that  of 
comedy.  Comedy  may,  wc  think,  be  properly 
defiiieil  a  sort  of  dramatic  poetry,  which  gives  a 
view  of  common  and  private  life,  recommends 
virtue,  and  corrects  the  vices  and  follies  of 
mankind  by  means  of  ridicule.  (See  tlie  arti- 
cle l^oETUv).  This  last  kind  alone  was  re- 
ceived among  the  Romans,  who  nevertheless 
made  a  new  subdivision  of  it  into  ancient,  mid- 
dle, and  new,  according  to  the  various  periods 
of  the  commonwealth.  Among"  the  ancient  co- 
medies were  reckoned  those  ot  Livius  Andro- 
nicus;  among  the  middle  those  of  I\icuvlns; 
and  among  the  new  ones,  those  of  Terence. 
They  likewise  distinguished  comedy  according 
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to  the  quality  of  the  persons  represented,  and  liigbcst  effort  of  art  to  be  at  the  same  time  art- 

the  dress  they  %vore,  into  togatv,  prsetextatse,  ful  and  natural. 

trabeatae,  and  tabemariie,  which  lant  agfrees  A  style  of  comedy  superior  to  these  is  that 
pretty  nearly  with  oar  farces.  Amon^  us,  co-  which  unites  characteristic  with  inctdentai  vo* 
medy  Is  disting^nished  from  farce,  as  tlie  former  mcdy.  Here  the  characters  arc  involred  by 
represents  nature  as  she  is ;  the  other  distorts  the  toibles  of  the  mind  and  the  vices  of  the 
and  overcharges  her.  They  both  paint  from  heart  in  the  most  humiliating  cross  pnq)oses, 
the  life,  but  with  different  views;  the  one  to  which  expose  them  to  the  laughter  and  con- 
make  nature  known,  the  other  to  make  her  ri-  tempt  of  the  audience.  A  happier  specimen  of 
dirulous.  (Enffliih  Ency,),  this  style  could  not  be  found   than  in  the 

With  regard  to  tlie  English  comedy, its  cha-  School  for  Scandal, 
racter  under  the  hands  of  Shakspeare,  Jonsun,  Such  arc  the  three  kinds  of  comedy.  There 
Fletcher,  and  Massinger,  is  well  known.  It  at  are  others  which  we  have  purposely  omitted  to 
that  time  excelled  all  others  in  strength  of  cha-  enumerate.  First,  that  obscene  come<lr,  which 
racter,  and  in  the  true  expression  of  nature,  is  no  longer  suffered  on  the  stage  bnt  by  a  sort 
The  real  character  of  English  comedy,  how-  of  prescription,^  and  which  cannot  excite  a 
ever,  was  assumed  after  the  commontvealth,  amile  without  raising  a  blush ;  secondly,  that 
when  it  revived  in  the  reiffu  of  Charles  II. ;  drama  of  false  sentiment,  the  offspring  of  the 
hut  the  stage  was  then  too  faithful  a  mirror  of  German  school,  which  once  threatened  to  de- 
his  licentious  court.  The  comedies  of  Dryden  stroy  our  taste  for  genuine  comedy,  but  which 
are  tinged  with  this  alloy :  indeed  in  other  re-  lias  now  happily  passed  into  ^oblivion;  and, 
spects  they  add  little  honour  to  the  name  of  lastly,  that  comedy  of  low  fun  and  pantomime 
that  poet.  Those  of  Otway  are  too  obscene  to  trick,  the  feeble  resource  of  minds  without 
be  acted,  or  even  read.  The  comic  muse  of  genius,  talent,  or  taste,  which  it  is  the  disgrace 
Congreve  has  been  equally  blamed  for  licen-  of  the  British  stage  of  the  present  dajr  to  tiring^ 
tiousness  and  for  exuberance  of  wit.  The  forward,  and  the  reproach  of  the  British  pub- 
latter  reproach  may  perhaps  justly  apply  to  lie  to  tolerate  and  encourage.  {British  Enry.'), 
the  best  comic  prooactions  of  the  present  CO^M  ELI  NESS.  «.  (from  come/y.)  Grace ; 
age.  beauty ;  dignity  {Rmf)* 

Comedy  has  been-divided  into  three  kinds,  C(.VMELY.  o.  ffrom  become.)   1.  Graceful ; 

accordinj^  to  the  ends  which  it  proposes.     By  decent  (Sonth),    z.  Decent ;  according  to  pro* 

pourtraying  vice,  it  renders  it  contemptible,  as  priety  (^Shakspeare), 

trapdy  renders  crime  odious :  this  is  charac-  Co'mblt.  ad.  (from  the  adjective.)    Hand- 

teristic  comedv.    When  men  are  represented  soniely;  grace  fully  (-<^#cAam). 

as  the  sport  of  fortune,  it  is  called  incidental  COM  EN  1  US  (John  Amos),  a  learned  gram- 

comedy.     When   the   domestic    virtues    are  marian  born  in  Moravia  in  1592;  and  orcUined 

drawn  in  amiable  colours,  and  in  situations  pastor  in  1616,  at  Fulnec,  where  also  he  super- 

wbere  misfortune  renders  them  interesting,  it  intended  the  seminary  just  erected  for  the  cdo- 

niav  be  termed  sentimental  comedy.  cation  of  youth.    When  the  persecution  broke 

the  first  of  these  is  the  most  asefol  to  man-  out  against  the  Protestants,  ne  fled  to  Lesna, 
nert,  and  at  the  same  time  the  strongest,  the  in  Poland,  and  became  schoolmaster.  He 
most  difficult,  and  of  course  the  rarest.  It  there  wrote  his  Janna  Linguarum,  which  pro- 
traces  vice  to  its  source;  it  attacks  it  in  its  cured  him  so  great  a  reputation  that  he  was 
principle ;  it  presents  the  mirror  to  mankind,  invited  to  Sweden  and  England,  to  reform  the 
and  makes  them  blnsb  at  their  own  image,  public  schools ;  he  chose  the  latter  country^ 
Hence  it  sapposeein  its  author  a  consummate  and  arrived  in  London  in  1641 ;  bnt  the  king- 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  a  prompt  and  ac-  dom  was  then  in  a  political  ferment,  and  he 
curate  discemment,  and  a  vigour  of  fancy  went  to  Sweden,  where  he  was  well  received, 
which  seizes  at  once  what  penetration  could  and  had  a  liberal  allowance.  He  afterwards* 
not  comprehend  in  detail.  returned  to  Lesna,  but  was  obliged  to  quit  it 

Incidental  comedy  is  perhaps  the  most  sue-  when  it  was  burnt  by  the  poles.    After  ram- 

cessfal  and  popular,  as  it  keeps  the  attention  bling  from  place  to  place,  Iw  came  to  Amster- 

eontinaally  awake  by  lively  and  unexpected  dam,  where  he  printed   his  new  Method  of 

changes,  and  as  it  furnishes  a  source  of  amuse-  Teaching.    Bnt  by  this  time,  he  was  become 

ment  and  mirth  when  the  sallies  of  wit  might  «  visionary,  and  boldly  undertook  t6  prophesy 

fail  in  their  effect  by  too  frequent  recurrence,  future  events,  particularly  the  near  approach  of 

if  not  relieved  by  such  aid.  the  millenium ;  which,  according  to  him,  was 

Sentimental  comedy  is  perhaps  more  useful  to  happen  in  1672 ;  but  he  died  the  rear  be- 
to  morals  than  even  tragedy,  as  it  excites  a  fore,  so  that  he  escaped  the  mortification  that 
deeper  interest,  because  the  examples  it  holds  wonld  have  attended  the  disappointment.  He 
forta  affect  us  more  nearly.  But  as  the  style  was  greatlv  esteemed  by  madame  Bourlgnon, 
of  comedy  can  neither  be  sustained  by  the  who  visited  him  in  his  last  sickness^ 
grandeur  of  objects,  nor  animated  by  the  The  Janua  Linguarum  is  of  itself  sufficient 
strength  of  inciclent  and  situation,  as  it  should  to  establish  the  reputation  of  Comenius.  It  is, 
be  at  the  same  time  familiar  and  interesting,  says  M.  Chambaud,  '*  A  performance  contrived 
there  are  two  different  extremities  to  beavoidrd,  with  incredible  art  and  pains  to  promote  more 
of  bein^^  cold  and  of  being  romantic.  Simple  effectually  the  learning  of  languages ;  it  has 
aatttre  is  the  true  middle  path,  and  it  is  the  been  translated  not  only  into  all  the  languages 
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u-  lit 

uuton 
,'.  allied 
!  i  >  per- 
oarning 


very  sensible  alteration  in  iho  n;- 
functions  of  the  body,  whicli  i^ 
astonishing-  circumst.inro.     i 
effect  which  the  use  ..i 
posed  to  have  in  tliisr.iv 
imagine  that  this  can^-   . 
to  this  change  ;  but  'I  ■ 
of  spirits  are  s«)  iiiM 
surprising  romlMt- 
that  very   liftl--   • 
from  this  o\|  I  ^ 

To  COAi!  -  >>i   youth, 

(cdiiian,  S,--  .  it  the  same 

move  IV.  11  ^  .^es.     How 

rive :  <•]  ;  -   >t*   a   book  is 

near;''  -,     ^i  known  only 

ijiov  i  .  i^»«.vU  a  matter  of 

I.   i  ..  ; 

vr'iK  .^uariim,  Comenius 

(  /  «.     v..aur,  and  tlie  Orbis 

I:  .  V  i  n?s  and  coumiunicat- 

V    L.\:in  language   in   an 

I  :t luckily   these   works 

;».v>  aldose  ;  though  of  the 

^.  :  In  an  able  judge,   that 

...  >ic  to  a  common  nomen- 

»  •.:a^»ie  building  to  a  heap  of 

.  .  t  uirry,  or  a  burning  candle 

\   ..V  V.I  i; lease  and  cotton." 

V    -.  ^[i\.*ui  come.')    One  that  comes 

.   \ 

.  A  uMvenly  body,  in  the  planetary 

.vanity  suddenlvi  and  again  dibap- 

\.  vl  Juiiiig  the  tunc  of  its   appear- 

*  .    ^  ai  a  proper,  though  very  eccen- 

.  ;.     ko  a  planet. 

^  J  .i!>n  tli vision  of  comets  is  into  tailed, 

s-     »>^  *  *'^  h.iiry  comets:  though  this  divi- 

.,   u  I  u'KUes  to  the  diffewntc^ircumstances 

.>  vu»»o  eomet,  than  to  the  phenomena  of 

L  v.x  *-      Thus  when  the  comet  is  ivestward  of 

:>,  >au,  ;4nvl  sots  after  it,  the  comet  is  said  to 

is    .,,a»L  because  the  train  follows  it   in  the 

vU»nv»  of  a  tail :  when  the  comet  is  eastward 

,v;  .No  "^un.  and  moves  from  it,  the  comet  is  said 

u»  ^o  K\u"\le<l,  because  the  light  marches  before 

yx  \u  the  manner  of  a  beard.     Lastly,  when  the 

^^.,i.»  I  .*nd  the  sun  are  diametrically  opposite 

.  \Uc  e.uih  between  them),  the  train  is  hid  be- 

tutul  tl>e  body  of  the  comet,  except  a  little  that 

ijvvMso:*  round  it  in  form  of  a  border  of  hair; 

Mul  iVom  this  last  appearance  the  word  comet 

i>    derived  ;    as  x:/-cr,T»jf,  cometa^  comes   from 

i,.»v.«»  i'oina^  liair.    But  there  have  bccii  cornets 

\^)\o^e  di^k  was  as  clear,  as  roumi,  and  iis  well^ 

dctiiu'd,  HS  that  of  Jupiter,  without  either  tail, 

t»ca»d»  or  coma. 

t\uuel»  appear  to  advance  directly  towards 
the  »tn)«  as  i!  they  were  going  to  fall  into  his 
body  t  and  after  having  disaj»peared  for  some 
\\\\w  li»  consequence  of  their  juoximity  to  tiiat 
iyunlnurVt  (1y  off  again  on  the  otlicr  side  as  fast 
an  I  hey  came,  projecting  a  tul  much  greater 
Ami  bnijhtcr  in  their  recess  ;  but  geUing  daily 
1^1  a  further  distance  from  us  in  the  heavens, 
j|n«y  •  '  **  '  «  some  of  their  splendour, 
nm^  opeur.     Their  app.irenC 

H^i  'rent  :  sonietinus  they 


•  r.ir  only  of  the  bigness  of  the  fixed   star« : 
..    iher  times  they  equal  thediameterof  Venas 
.'.ui  sometimes  even  of  the  sun  or  mo(>n.     In 
i652,  Hevelius  observed  a  comet  which   seem- 
ed not  inferior  to  the  moon  in  size,  though  it 
was  not  so  bright,  but  appeared  with  a    pale 
and  dim  light.     These   bodies  als«)  sometioies 
lose  their  splendour  suddenly,  while  their  ap- 
parent bulk  remains  unaltered.     With  respct 
to  their  apparent  motions,  they  have  all    the 
inequalities  of  the  planets;  sometimes  seeuiini: 
to   go   forwards,    sometimes   backwards,   ajid 
sometimes  to  be  stationary. 

Comets,  viewed  through  a  telescope,  have  a 
very  different  appearance  from  any  of  the 
planets.  'I'lie  nucleus,  or  star,  seems  inucfi 
dimmer.  They  are  to  appearance  surrounded 
with  atmospheres  of  a  prodigious  size,  often  ris- 
ing ten  times  higher  than  the  nucleus,  and  h4ive 
often  likewise  different  phases,  like  the  moon. 

Of  all  the  celestial  bodies,  comets  have  given 
rise  to  the  greatest  number  of  speculations  and 
conjectures.  Their  strange  appearance  has  in 
all  ages  been  a  matter  of  terror  to  the  yalgnr, 
who  uniformly  have  looked  upon  them  to  be 
evil  omens  and  forerunners  of  war,  pestilence, 
&c.  Others,  less  superstitious,  supposed  them 
to  be  meteors  raised  in  the  higher  regions  of 
the  air.  But  we  find  that  some  part  uf  the  mo- 
dern doctrine  concerning  them  had  been  receiv- 
ed into  the  ancient  italic  and  Pythagorean 
schools ;  for  they  held  them  to  he  so  far  of  the 
nature  of  planets,  that  they  had  their  periodical 
times  of  appearing  ;  that  they  were  out  of  si<:ht 
for  a  long  time,  while  they  were  carried  aloti 
at  an  immense  distance  from  the  earth,  but  he- 
came  visible  when  they  descended  into  thelowrr 
regions  of  the  air,  when  they  were  nearer  to  us. 

Arist(»tle  asserted  that  the  heavens  were  on- 
changeable,  and  not  liable  to  generation  *^ 
corruption.  Comets  therefore,  which  be  be- 
lie veil  to  be  generated  when  they  first  made 
their  appearance,  and  destroyed  when  they  va- 
nished from  our  sight,  he  maintained,  couM 
not  be  heavenly  bodies,  but  rather  meteors  or 
exhalations  raised  into  the  upper  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,  where  they  blazed  out  forawhilf, 
and  disappeared  when  the  matter  of  which  they 
were  formed  was  consumed. 

Tycho  Brahe  first  restored  the  comets  to  their 
true  rank  in  tiie  creation.  Before  his  time  se- 
veral had  been  observed  with  tolerable  exact- 
ness by  llegioujontaims,  Appian,  Fabricius, 
a:id  outers;  yet  they  all  thought  iheui  l>eloir 
the  moon.  But  Tycho,  being  provided  wilii 
much  hetter  instruments,  set  himself  with 
great  dilii^ence  to  ohserve  the  famous  comet  of 
Jo77;  and  from  many  careful  observations  de- 
duced that  it  had  no  sensible  diurnal  parallrx; 
and  llierefore  was  not  only  far  above  the  re- 
gions of  our  atmosphere,  but  umch  higher  ihin 
tlie  moon.  But  though  few  have  come  so  nt-  tr 
the  earth  as  to  have  any  diurnal  paral -ex,  all  «>f 
them  iiave  what  may  be  called  an  anuaal  pa- 
rallax; tiiat  is,  the  revolution  of  the  earth 
in  her  orbit  causes  their  apparent  motion 
to  be  very  different  from  whal  it  would  be  il 
viewed  from  the  sun:  and  this  shows  tiieuj  to 


COMETS. 

{)€  mnch  nearer  than  the  fixed  stars,  which  one  seen  in  1759,  they  do  not  revolve?**     In- 

have  no  snch  parallax.     Kepler  was  also  very  deed  it  is  prohable  that  the  hypothesi:i  advanced 

attentive  to  the  motions  of  the  comets,  and  hy  Mr.   Cole  in   his  theory  of  Comets,   is, 

foand  that  they  did  not  move  in  straiglit  lines,  thoufi^h  not  always,  yet  often,  arrurate.     He 

as  had  been  supposed.     He  showed  that  their  supposes  that  the  orbit  of  a  comet  is  not  an  el- 

patiis  were  concave  towards  the  sun,  and  sup-  lipse;  but  that,  when  it  passes  its  perilielion, 

posed  them  to  move  in  parabolic  trajectories.  it  has  acouired  so  g^reat  a  velocity,  that  its  cen- 

Tliat  these  bodies  are  not  meteors  in  our  air  tripetal  force  is  overcome  by  its  centrifug'nl, 
is  manifest,  because  they  rise  and  set  in  the  same  and  that  consequently  the  comet  continues  to 
manner  as  the  moon  and  stars.  Many  had  fly  off  in«a  paranoia  or  hyperbola,  till  it  come 
gone  so  hr  in  their  inquiries  concerning  them,  within  the  attraction  of  some  fixed  star;  that 
as  to  prove  by  their  observations  that  they  this  attraction  may  give  it  a  new  direction,  and 
moved  in  the  celestial  spaces  beyond  the  moon;  increase  its  velocity  till  it  come  to  an  apsis  be- 
but  they  had  no  notion  of  the  path  which  they  low  that  star,  when  it  may  again  fly  off  either 
described.  Now  the  power  of  the  sun  being  in  a  parabola  or  hyperbola,  and  proceed  till  it 
reciprocally  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  fall  within  the  attraction  of  another  star;  and 
distance,  every  body  acted  upon  by  him  must  thus  visit  many  different  systems.  A  similar 
either  fall  directly  down,  or  move  about  him  opinion  was  started  by  the  celebrated  M.  fvara- 
in  one  of  the  conic  sections ;  viz.  either  the  el-  1)ert.  For  our  own  parts,  we  think  it  probable 
lipsis,  parabola,  or  hyperbola.  If  a  body  which  that  future  observations  will  prove  that  comets 
descends  towards  the  sun  as  low  as  tlie  orbit  of  move  sometimes  in  parabolic  or  hyperbolic 
any  planet,  move  with  a  swifter  motion  than  orbits,  as  sugerested  hy  Mr.  Cole,  and  m  other 
the  planet,  it  will  describe  an  orbit  of  a  more  cases  in  elliptical  orbits:  but  we  conceive  it 
obiong  figure  than  that  of  the  planet,  and  have  would  be  premature  even  to  affirm  that  ellipti- 
at  least  a  longer  axis.  The  velocity  of  the  body  cal  orbits  arc  the  most  common* 
may  be  so  great,  that  it  shall  move  in  a  para-  We  must  here,  though,  mention  the  inge- 
bola,  so  that  having  once  passed  the  sun,  it  nions  conjecture  of  Dr.  Zach.  **  Why,**  says 
shall  ascend  for  ever  without  returning,  though  he,  **  may  not  comets  appear  sometimes  Inmi- 
the  sun  will  still  continue  in  the  focus  of  that  nous,  at  others  dark?  The  comet  of  1770, 
parabola;  and  with  a  velocity  still  greater,  therefore,  might  exist  sometimes  in  an  opaijue, 
they  will  move  in  a  hyperbola.  It  is,  how-  and  sometimes  in  a  phosphorescent  state  ;  and 
ever,  probable,  that  the  comets  move  in  very  hence,  perhaps,  and  from  the  perturhative 
eccentric  ellipses ;  and  hence  those  bodies  are  power  of  the  larger  and  more  dense  bodies, 
sometimes  found  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  nnfreqnency  of  their  return  may  be  ex- 
the  sun,  and  appear  within  the  planetary  re-  plained.  They  come  bark,  and  we  do  not  see 
gions ;  at  other  times  they  ascend  to  vast  dis-  them ;  they  are  present,  and  we  do  not  observe 
tances,  far  bevond  the  orbit  of  Saturn,  and  be-  them.**  So  that  admitting  this,  it  would  fol- 
corne  invisible.  Still,  if  we  admit  that  the  low,  that  although  comets  should  all  move  in 
orbits  of  comets  are  very  eccentric  ellipses,  ellipses,  they  would  not  always  he  visible  in 
there  are  vast  differences  among  them.  Ex-  their  perihelia.  And  if  the  perturbations  ari s- 
cepting  Mercury,  there  are  no  great  differences  ing  from  other  bodies  be  considered,  it  will 
among  the  planets,  either  as  to  the  eccentricity  appear  that  the  same  comet  may  sometimes 
oftheir  orbits,  or  the  inclination  of  their  planes;  move  in  one  conic  section,  at  others,  in  an- 
but  the  planes  of  some  comets  are  almost  per-  other. 

pendicnlar  to  others,  and  some  of  their  ellipses  Of  the  Magnitude  of  Comets. — The  esti- 

are  much  wider  than  others.     The  narrowest  mates  that  have  been  given  of  the  magnitude 

ellipses  of  any  comet  hitherto  observed  was  ofcometsbyTycho  lirahe,  Hevelius,  andsome 

that  of  16S0.     There  is  also  a  much  greater  others,  are  not  very  accurate ;  as  it  does  not  ap. 

inequality  in  the  motion  of  the  comets  than  of  pear  that  they  distinguished  between  the  nu- 

the  planets ;  the  velocity  of  the  former  being  cleus  and  the  surrounding  atmosphere.    Thus 

incomparably  greater  in  their  perihelion  than  Tycho  computes  that  the  true  diameter  of  the 

in  their  aphelion,  but  the  planets  are  very  little  comet  in  1577  was  in  proportion  to  the  diameter 

accelerated.  of  the  earth,  as  3  is  to  14;  and  Hevclius  made 

We  cannot,  however,  positively  assert  that  the  diameter  of  the  comet  of  1652  to  that  of 

the  orbits  of  all  comets  are  ellipses.   The  comet  n  the  earth  as  52  to  100.     But  the  diameter  of 

that  citizen  Messier  discovered  in  June  1770,  the  atmosphere  is  often  10  or  15  times  as  great 

upon  which  M.  Burckhardt  has  made  long  as  that  of  the  nucleus:   the  former  in  the 

and  learned  calculations,  appears  to  have  haa  comet  of  1682,  was  measured  by  FJamsteed, 

an  orbit  almost  circular,  and  that  its  periodical  and  found  to  be  2',  when  the  diameter  of  the 

revolution  was  five  years  and  seven  months,  nucleus  alone  was  only  11  or  12".     Though 

Nevertheless,  this  comet  has  never  been  seen,  some  comets,  estimated  by  a  comparison  of 

either  before  or  since  the  year  177(h  which  their  distance  and  apparent  magnitude,  have 

can  hardly  be  attributed  to  any  thing  but  some  been  judged  much  larger  than  the  moon,  and 

great  change  in  its  orbit.    "Must  we  then,"  even  equal  to  some  of  the  primary  planets, 

suys  M.  Lalande,  "after  maintaining  during  The  diameter  of  that  of  1714,  when  at  the 

the  eighteenth  century  that  all  comets  return  distance  of  the  sun  from  us,  measured  about  I', 

after  certain  periodical  revolutions,  confess  in  which  makes  its  diameter  about  three  times 

the  nineteenth  century,  that,  excepting  the  thutof  the  earth:  at  another  time  the  diameter 
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of  its  nucleus  was  nrarly  rqual  to  tliat  of  tlic 
j)Iau('t  tfupitor.  JJut  l)r.  HcM'schcl  lias  o!»- 
scrvcd  several  comets  wliich  he  coiild  not  lin<l 
Ijad  aiiv  solid  inu:leus.  We  pri'sent  the  doctor's 
rellections  oil  this  snhject.  *'  Many  of  the  opera- 
tions of  natJire  are  carried  on  in  her  i^Tcat  laho- 
ratory  uliich  ue  cannot  cnnij)rehend  ;  hut  now 
and  then  we  see  some  of  tlie  tools  with  which 
she  is  at  uork.  We  need  not  wonder  that 
their  construction  should  he  so  5inLinlar  as  to 
induce  us  to  confess  our  ia'uorance  of  the  me- 
thod of  enijdoyinn-  them,  hut  we  may  rest  as- 
^ul<•d  that  t!iey  are  not  mere  lu>us  naturae.  I 
allude  to  the  <j[^reat  nund)er  of  small  t(descoj)ic 
coiju'ts  tliat  have  heen  ohserved  ;  and  to  the  far 
.v,r(  aler  niimhfr  still,  that  are  prohaldy  mucli 
too  sjnall  for  hein^'  noticed  hy  our  most  dili- 
i:ent  searchers  after  them.  Those  six,  for  in- 
.stance,  which  my  sister  has  discovert  fl,  I  can, 
from  examination,  alRrm,  had  not  the  least  ap- 
]>('arance  of  any  s(did  nucleus,  and  seeme<l  to  he 
mere  collections  of  vapours  condensed  aliout  a 
centre.  Five  more  that  I  have  also  observed, 
were  nearly  of  tlu^  same  nature.  This  throws 
a  mystery  over  tiieir  destination,  which  seems 
to  place  them  in  the  alle^«)rical  view  of  tools, 
prohahly  designed  for  siune  salutary  purposes 
to  he  wrought  by  them  ;  and,  whether  the  re- 
storation of  what  is  lost  to  the  sun  by  theends- 
sion  of  lii^ht,  may  not  be  one  of  these  purposes, 
I  shall  not  presume  to  determine,  'i'he  motion 
of  the  coniet  disco vere<i  by  M.  Messier,  in 
June,  1770,  plainly  indicated  how  much  its 
orbit  was  liable  to  be  chani^ed  by  the  perturba- 
tion of  the  planets;  from  which  and  the  little 
ag-reement  that  can  be  found  between  the  ele- 
ments of  the  orbits  of  all  the  comets  that  baye 
been  observed,  it  appears  clearly  that  they  may 
be  directed  to  carry  their  salutary  influence  to 
any  part  of  the  heavens." 

Taih  of  Comets, — Various  coniectures  have 
been  formed  respecting*  the  tails  of  comets; 
tbou^fh  it  is  acknowlediicd  by  all  that  thev  <ie- 
pend  on  the  gun  somehow  or  other  ;  and  for 
this  plain  reason,  that  they  arc  always  turned 
from  liini ;  but  in  what  manner  this  is  accom- 
plished, we  cannot  easily  determine.  Appian, 
Tycho  IJrabe,  and  others,  tho«i;,^bt  the  tail  was 
formed  by  the  sun's  rays  transmitted  through 
the  nucleus  of  the  comet,  which  thev  fancied 
transparent,  and  was  there  refracted  as  in  a  lens 
of  glass,  so  as  to  form  a  be.im  of  liirht  behind 
the  comet;  but  this  cannot  he  the  case,  as  well 
because  the  iigure  of  a  comet's  tail  does  not 
answer  to  sm  h  a  refraction,  as  that  such  re- 
fracted lii;ht  would  not  be  seen  hy  a  spectator 
plnced  sideways  to  it,  unless  it  fell  upon  some 
substanee  sulhciently  dense  to  cause  the  rellec- 
tion.  Des  C'artes  and  his  followers  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  tail  of  a  comet  was  owinir  to 
the  refraction  of  its  head  ;  but  if  this  were  the 
case,  the  planets  and  principal  fixed  stars  must 
liave  tails  also  ;  for  the  rays  fr»)n)  them  j)ass 
throuirh  the  same  medium  as  tiie  lii^ht  from 
the  comets.  Sir  lsa;ic  Xewton  was  (dojnnion, 
that  the  tail  of  the  comet  is  a  \ery  thin  vajxiur 
^vhicb  the  head  sends  out  by  rt'ason  of  its  he.it  ; 
that  it  ascends  from  the  sun  just  as  smoke  docs 


from  the  earth :  that  as  the  ascent  of  smoke  is 
causeil  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  wherein  it 
is  entaniiled,  causin:::  such  air  to  ascend  and 
carry  the  smoke  up  with  it ;  so  the  sun's  rays 
acting  upon  the  couia  or  atmosphere  of  the 
comet,  do  by  rarefaction  and  refraction  lieat 
the  same  :  that  this  heated  atmosphere  heats, 
and  by  heating  rarefies  the  ether  that  is  involv- 
ed therein  ;  and  that  the  specific  gravity  with 
wliich  such  ether  ten<ls  to  tl»e  sun  is  so  dimi- 
nished by  its  rarefaction,  that  it  will  now  as- 
cend from  him  by  its  relative  ligbtnesg,  and 
carry  with  it  the  reflecting  particles  whereof 
the  tail  is  composed. 

iM.  Kuler,  Mem.  Berlin,  toni.  ii.  p.  II7, 
thinks  there  is  a  great  aftinity  between  the  tails 
of  comets,  the  zodiacal  light,  aod  the  aurora 
borcalis,  and  that  the  conmion  cause  of  all  of 
them,  is  the  action  of  the  sun's  light  on  the  at- 
mospheres of  the  comets,  of  the  sun,  and  of 
the  earth,  lie  sui)poses  that  the  impluse  of 
the  rays  of  light  on  the  atmosphere  of  coniets, 
nuiy  drive  some  of  the  finer  particles  of  that  at- 
mosphere far  beyond  its  lindts ;  and  that  this 
force  of  impulse  condiined  witli  that  of  gravity 
touards  the  comet,  would  produce  a  tail,  whicli 
would  always  be  in  opposition  to  the  sun,  if 
the  comet  did  not  move.  But  the  motion  of 
the  Comet  in  its  orbjt,  and  about  an  axis,  must 
vary  the  position  and  lijrure  of  the  tail,  g-iving* 
it  a  curvature,  and  deviation  from  a  line  joininir 
the  centres  of  the  sun  and  comi^t ;  and  that  this 
deviation  will  be  greater,  as  the  orbit  of  the 
comet  lias  the  greater  curvature,  and  as  the 
motion  of  the  comet  is  more  rapid.  It  may 
even  happen,  that  the  velocity  of  the  comet, 
in  its  perihelion,  may  be  so  great,  that  tlie  force 
of  the  sun's  rays  may  produce  a  new  tail,  he- 
fore  the  old  one  can  follow  ;  in  which  case  the 
comet  might  have  two  or  more  tails.  The  possi. 
bilityof  this  is  coidirmed  by  the  comet  of  17-1  i, 
which  was  observed  to  have  several  tails  while 
it  was  in  its  perihelion. 

Dr.  Hamilton  urges  several  objections  ag-ainst 
the  Newtonian  hypothesis  ;  and  concludes  tliat 
the  tail  of  a  comet  is  formed  of  matter  which 
has  not  the  power  of  refracting  or  reflecting" 
the  rays  of  light ;  but  that  it  is  a  lucid  or  selN 
shining  substance:  and  from  its  similarity  to 
the  aurora  borcalis,  that  it  is  produced  by  the 
same  cause,  and  is  properly  an  electrical  phe- 
nomenon. Dr.  Hal  ley  too  seemed  inclined  to 
this  hypothesis,  when  he  said,  that  the  streams 
of  light  in  an  aurora  borealis  so  nnieh  resem- 
.  bled  the  long  tails  of  comets,  that  at  first  sight 
tiiev  miuht  well  he  taken  for  such  ;  and  that 
this  liirht  seems  to  have  a  greater  affinity  to 
that  which  the  efibivia  of  electric  bodies  emit 
in  the  dark.  Philos.  'J'rans.  A'o.  3 J/,  Hamil- 
ton's l*hilos.  Iv.^says,  p.  [)\. 

To  (UtcvhiiiiC  the  Plxcc  and  Course  of  a 
Co, net. — {>!)serve  the  distance  of  the  c<»inet 
from  two  lixc«l  stars,  whose  longitmles  and  la- 
titudes are  known  :  then  from  the  distances 
tiais  kn(»wn,  calculate  the  place  of  the  comet 
by  sjdn'rical  tr:L;o!UMnetry. 

i^.»ni;-om(MUanus  shews  an  easy  method  of 
findini;  and  tracing- out  the  places  of  a  coiner 
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iiipcluinically,  which  is,  to  find  tnro  sUrs  in  the  the  »iibject  of  comets,  we  most  con&ts  tbit 

,u)M'  line  with  the  comet,  by  stretching  a  oar  knowledge  of  these  wandering  bwliet  is 

*  I. .  (>a(l  before  the  eye  over  all  the  three ;  then  do  very  imperfect.     Bat  we  hope  the  oneqoalled 

I  he  .same  by  two  other  stars  and  the  comet :  this  vigilance  and  skill  of  the  modem  astronomers 

(I'M  (',  Uke  a  celestial  globe,  or  a  planisphere,  will  remove  the  obstacles  which  lie  in  this  de* 

a.i'l  draw  a  line  upon  it  first  ttirougli  the  partment  of  their  science.     '*  li  appears  to 

(nnner  two  Stars,  and  then  throogh  the  latter  me,"  says  Lalande,  **  that  almost  every  thing 

(wo ;  so  shall  the  intersection  of  the  two  lines  depends  on  comets.    Tlie  only  thing  that  I  re* 

he  the  place  of  the  comet  at  that  time.    If  this  commend  to  my  correspondents,  is  to  look  after, 

be  repeated  from  time  to  time,  and  all  the  points  and  attend  to,  comets :  the  knowledge  of  co* 

o(  intiTscction  connected,  it  will   shew  the  mets  is  alone  wanting  to  complete  the  science 

(Kitb  of  the  comet  in  the  heavens.  of  astronomy."    History  of  Astron.  for  1801. 

Tbe  circumstance  which  seems  to  be  pecn«  On  this  subiect  consult  de  la  Caill6*s,  D.  Ore- 
liar  only  to  comets,  that  some  of  them  move  fiTory*^,  O.  Grefrory*s,  Vince's,  and  Whiston*s 
retrograde,  while  all  tlie  planets  move  direct,  is  Astronomy;  Pingre's  Com^tographie,  sir  H. 
only  apparent.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  Englefield  on  Cumets,  and  Hutton's  Math, 
fxplaiiation  which  Laplace  and  Lalande  have  ana  Phil.  Diet.  art.  Comet. 
^'iven  of  this  point,  in  regard  to  the  retrograde  For  the  elements  of  the  comet  of  1807,  see 
satellites  of  Herschel.  LaUnde  says  the  word  the  article  Astsonomt  in  this  work:  to 
retrograde  imposes  by  its  expression,  but  in  which  we  may  now  add,  that,  according  to  Dr. 
reality  is  nothing.  Kant  conjectured,  long  ago,  Herschel,  the  diameter  of  that  comet  is  S38 
that  the  retrograde  motion  of  some  comets  miles. 

might  be  only  an  optical  illusion,  like  tliat  of  COMETARIUM,  a  curioas  machine,  exhl« 

the  s^eocentric  motion  of  the  planets.  biting  an  idea  of  the  revolatiou  of  a  comet 

31.  Fatio  has  suggested,  that  some  of  the  about  the  sun.  It  is  contrived  in  such  a  man- 
comets  have  tiieir  no<&s  so  very  near  the  annual  ner,  as  by  elliptical  wheels  to  shew  the  uneqnal 
orbit  of  the  earth,  that  if  the  earth  should  motion  of  a  comet  in  every  part  of  its  orbit 
happen  to  be  found  in  that  part  next  the  node.  The  comet  is  represented  by  a  small  brass  ball, 
at  tlie  time  of  a  comet's  passing  by  ;  as  the  ap-  carried  by  a  wire,  in  an  elliptic  groove  about 
parent  motion  of  the  comet  will  be  incredibly  the  sun  in  one  of  its  foci ;  and  the  years  of  its 
sfvift,  so  its  parallax  will  become  very  sensible;  period  are  shewn  by  an  index  moving  with  an 
and  the  proportion  thereof  to  that  of  the  sun  equable  motion  over  a  fj^radoated  silver  circle. 
will  be  given :  whence,  such  transits  of  comets  See  a  particular  description,  with  a  cut,  in 
will  afford  the  best  means  of  determiainf  tbe  Ferguson's  Astron.  8vo.  p.  412. 
distance  of  the  earth  and  sun.  '^ne  construction  of  the  cometariam  has  been 

It  is  by  DO  means  impossible,  nor  quite  im-  recently  improved  by  Mr.  W,  Jones,  optician, 

probable,  that,  in  the  course  of  many  ages,  a  Holborn. 

comet  may  actually  meet  one  of  the  planets.  CO'MBTARY.      Comi'tick.    a     (from 

The  effect  of  such  a  concourse  must  be  dread-  comet)  Relating  to  a  comet  (^Cheyne), 

ful;  a  change  of  the  axis  of  diurnal  rotation  COMETEAU,  a  town  of  Salts,  in  Bohe- 

mast  result  from  it,  and  the  sea  most  desert  its  mia,  which  was  taken  by  storm,  in  I -121,  and 

former  bed  and  overflow  the  new  equatorial  all  the  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  children, 

regions.    The  shock  and  the  deluge  must  de-  were  put  to  the  sword.     It  is  65  miles  N.W. 

srroy  all  the  works  of  man,  and  most  of  the  of  Prague.     Lat.  50.  30  N.    Lon.  13.  25  E. 

race.    The  renaainder,  reduced  to  misery,  must  COME'TES.     In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 

long  struggle  for  eustence,  and  ^^^  remem-  class  tetandria,  order  monogynia.     Involucre 

hrance  of  former  arts  and  events  mast  be  lost,  ibur-leaved,  three-flowered ;  calyx  four-k»tved ; 

and  every  thing  must  be  invented  anew.  There  capsule  three-grained.  One  species  only ;  a  na* 

are  not  wanting  traces  of  such  devastations  in  tive  of  Surat:  with  herbaceous  stem,  opposite 

this  globe :  strata  and  things  are  now  found  on  leaves,  sessile,  obovate,  entire ;  peduncles  ax- 

munntain  tops  which  were  certainly  at  the  lUarr,  alternate  solitary,  one-flowered, 

bottom  of  the  ocean  in  former  times ;  remains  Ci^MFIT.  #.  (from  eonfect,)  A  dry  sweet- 

of  tropical  animals  and  plants  are  now  dug  up  meat ;  any  kind  of  fruit  or  root  preserved  with 

in  the  circnmpolar  regions.     Tempora  muiat^  sugar,  and  dried  {Hudibra»)» 

tvr^  et  HOM  mutamur  in  iliU,    It  must  be  oh*  ^To  Co'mfit.  v.  o.  To  preserve  dry  with 

served,  though,  that  comets  pus  so  rapidly  sugar  (Cowiev\ 

when  near  us,  that  the  efiect  of  their  attraction  01 VM  F I I'U  RB«  t.  Sweetmeat  (Donne). 

is  not  to  be  feared.     It  is  only  by  actually  To  COMFORT,  v.  a,  (comforto^  Latin.) 

striking  the  earth  that  they  could  produce  the  \.  To  strengthen ;  to  enliven ;  to  invigorate 

dreadful  effect :  but  the  shock,  though  possi-  \Bacon\    2.  To  console ;  to  strengthen  tbe 

ble,  is  so  rery  improbable  in  the  course  of  a  mind  under  calamity  (Job). 

man's  life ;  it  would  require  so  extraordinary  Co'sifort.  «.  (from  the  verb.)  ].  Support; 

a  chance  for  the  concurrence  of  two  bodies  so  assistance ;  countenance  (Bacon),    2.  Conso- 

small  with  respect  to  the  immensity  of  tho  lation;  support  under  calamity  or  danger  (7V/- 

*»pace  in  which  they  move,  tliat  no  reasonable  loUon),     o.  That  which   gives   consolation 

ground  of  fear  can  be  maintained  on  this  ac-  (Shakspeare), 

count.  CiMMFOll TABLE,  a.  (from  comfort.)  I 

After  all  that  has  been  done  and  written  on  Receiving  comfort :  not  in  use  (Shakspear 
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2.  Admitting  comfort  (South),  3,  Dispensing  wholly  absolute,  according  to  Dionysias,  nn- 

comfi)rt  (Dryden).  less   the  senate  concurred  with  them.     This 

C(VA]FOK'l*AliLY.  ad.   In  a  comfortable  metliod  of  transacting  all  the  greater  affiirs 

manner;  with  cheerfulness  (Hammond),  by  the  people,  assembled  in  their  curiae,  after 

CO'AIFOKTEII.  s.  (from  comfvrt,)  I.  One  it  had  subsisted  through  five  successive  reic^r.s 

that  adu\inistcrs  consolation    in   misfortunes  was  found  to  be  inconvenient;  and,  there forr, 

(Shakspeare).   2.  The  title  of  the  third  person  Servius  Tullius,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome,  in^ti- 

oftlie  Holy  Trinity.  tuted  a  new  division  of  the  people  into  mx 

CO'MFORTLESS.    a.    (from    comfort,)  classes,  according  to  a  census,  or  valuation  of 

Wanting  comfort  (-SVi/O*  their  estates:  whence  proceed  the  comitia  ceo- 

CO'MFREY.  *.  (com/rie,  Fr.)  A  plant,  turiata:  then  he  subdivided  these  classes  in 

See  SvMPHiTUM.  sncha  way  as  ultimately  transferred  the  balaoce 

CO'MICAL,  a,  (comictfa,  Latin.)   I.  Rais-  of  power  into  the  hands  of  the  rich, 
ing  mirth;   merry;  diverting  (Dry den),     2,         COMI'TIAL.  a.  (cowiiVia,  Latii>.)  Relatin? 

Relating  to  comedy;  befitting  cou)edy.  to  the  assemblies  of  the  people  of  Rome. 

('(VMICALLY.  ad.  1.  In  such  a  manner         COMITIUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  lar^e 

as  raises  mirth.     2.  In  a  manner  befitting  co-  hall  in  the  forum  where  the  comitia* were  gtf- 

iiifdy.  nerallv  held. 

CO'MICALXESS.  *.  The  quality  of  being        CO'MITY.  *.  (comitas,  Latin.)    Courtesy ; 

comical;  the  power  of  raising  mirth.  civility. 

(X>'MICK.  a.  (comicw*,  L.itin;   comique,        COM  MA,  among  grammarians,  a  point  or 

Fr.)  1.  Relating  to  comedy  (Roscommon).  2,  character  marked  thus  (,),  serving  to  denote  a 

Raising  mirth  (Shakspeare),  short  stop,  and  to  divide  the  members  of  a  pe- 

COMIERS    (Claude),    canon  of  Einbrun,  riod.     Ditierent  authors  define  and  ase  it  nif^ 

and  professor  of  mathematics  at  Paris,  died  in  fcrently.   According  to  F.  Bussier,  the  comoii 

1693.     He  wrote  two  treatises  on  the  Nature  serves  to  distinguish  the  members  of  a  period, 

of  Comets,  another  on  Spectacles,  and  some  in  each  of  whicli  is  a  verb  and  the  nomiiiatiTe 

other  curious  pieces.  case  of  the  verb;  thus,  "  That  so  many  people 

COMIXES  (Philip  de),  a  noble  historian,  are  pleased  with  trifles,  is  owing  to  a  weakness 
He  was  born  in  Flanders  in  1446,  and  be-  of  mind,  which  makes  them  love  things  easy  to 
came  eminent  as  a  statesman  at  the  court  of  be  comprehended.''  Besides  this,  the  coTna.a 
Lewis  XI.  of  France.  On  the  death  of  that  is  used  to  distinguish,  in  the  same  mem- 
monarch  he  was  sent  to  prison,  and  was  treated  her  of  a  period,  several  noons-sabstantivL*, 
with  great  severity.  However,  he  was  ac-  or  nouns  adjective,  or  verbs  not  nnited  by  a 
quitted,  and  died  in  1509.  His  Memoirs  of  conjunction:  thus,  "  Virtue,  wit,  knowleJ^jre, 
his  own  Times  shew  a  great  knowledge  of  men  are  the  chief  advantages  of  a  man:'*  or,  *'\V. 
and  things  in  general,  an  acuteness  of  judg-  man  never  becomes  learned  without  stadpnif 
ment  in  tracing  circumstances  to  their  hidden  constantlv,  methodically,  with  a  gust,  appit- 
causes,  and  are  enriched  besides  with  a  variety  cation,"  Lc, 

of  excellent  observations.     He  is  very  impar-        Comma,  in  music,  the  smallest  sensible  ic- 

tial,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  English,  terval  of  tone.    The  greater  comma,  or  the  in- 

whom  he    always    mentions    in    honourable  terval  of  two  sounds,  having  the  ratio  of  1^1  to 

terms.  SO,  is  tlie  difference  of  the  major  and  mimtr 

CO'MIXO.*.  (from /o  come.)  1.  The  act  of  tones.     The  smaller  comma  is  the  diflKrrence 

coming ;  approach  (Mi/ton).     2.  The  state  of  between  the  greater  and  lesser  semitones ;  the 

being  come ;  arrival  (Locke),  proporlmn  expressingil,  is  that  of  2048  to 

Co'ming-in.  *.  Revenue;    income  (Shak  " 

speare). 

Co'mino.  particip,  a,   (from  come.)      1.  difference  between  six  tones  major  and  an  oc- 

Fond ;  fonvard ;  ready  to  come  (Pope).     2.  tave. 
Future ;  yet  to  come  (Roscommon\  To  COMMA'XD.  ».  a,  (commander^  Fr.) 

COMITIA,  an  assembly  of  the  Roman  peo-  1.  To  govern;  to  give  orders  to  (Decay  *f 

pie,  either  in  the  Comitiuni,  or  Campus  Mar-  Piety).     2.  To  order;   to  direct  to  be  Sow 

tins,  i.  e.   Field   of  Mars;    meeting   for  the  (Shakspeare),    3.  To  have  in  power  (/7<»vK 

election  of  mai^ibtrates,  or  for  consulting  on  the  4.  To  overlook  ;  to  have  so  subject  as  th^t  it 

iniportant  afl'iiirs  of  the  republic.     The  word  may  be  seen  or  annoyed  (Jlilton). 
comes  from  the  verb  coco,  or  romco,  to  go  to-         To  Cosima'nd.  v,  n,    Vo  have  the  snprruM* 

gether.   There  were  certain  days  fixed  for  tbese  authority  (South). 

assemblies  called   dies    comitiales  ;    marked         Comma'np.*.  (from  the  verb.)  l.TlieriLl* 

with  a  C  in  the  calendar  of  Julius  Cresar.  of  commanding;   power;   supreme  authoritx 

CoMtTiA  crniATA.    Romulus  instituted  the  (irallvr).     2.  Cogeut  authority;   d«*'*p«»'.i*n 

comitia curiata,  or  tlic  public  assemblies  of  the  (Locke),     3.  The  act  of  conunandin:::   i\* 

people,  called  to  vote  m  their  several  curi?e  ;  mandate  uttered;  onltT  given  (Taylor),     *, 

and  it  is  ngrecd  by  all,  that  the  matters  sub-  The  power  of  overlooking  (Drydcn). 
jected  to  their  decision,  were  the  choice  of  all         COMMAXDAXT,  in  the  army,  is  that  p  r« 

the  magistrates,  and  the  ri^ht  of  making  laws,  son  who  has  the  command  of  a  garrison,  tor;, 

*rar  and  pcacc  .*   au  ample  jurisdiction,  and  the  castle,  rcirinient,  company.  Sec. 

ii\Mil  articles  of  government,  yet  not        COMMA'XDER.  *.  (from  cotHmtiJtd.)    1. 


2025.    The  comma  of  Pythagoras  is  exprrs'^fd 
by  the  ratio  of  531441  to  5242HS;  or,  it  is  U.e 


COM  COM 

He  that  bus  the  snprrme  authority ;  a  general ;  COMME'MORADLB.  a.  (from  eomm^mo- 

a  Ifader ;  a  chief  (Ciarendony    2.  A  paving"  ra/e.)  Deserving  to  be  mentioned  witli  honoar« 

beetle,  or  a  very  great  wooden  mallet  (i/oxon).  To  COMME'MORATB.  v,  a,  (con  and  me" 

3.  Ad  instmnient  of  sargery  (^PFueman).  moro^  Latin.)  To  preserve  the  memory  by  some 

CouMANDBR,  in  the  navy*  an  officer  who  public  act  (Fti/i/€«). 

has  the  command  of  a  ship  of  war  nnder  20  COMMEMOIlA'TION.  #.  (from  comme* 

guns,  a  sloop  of  war»  armed  ship,  or  bomb*  morate.')  An  act  of  public  celebration  (Toy 

vessel.    He  is  entitled  master  and  eoomiander,  /or).    The  eucharist  is  a  commemoration  of 

and  ranks  with  a  major  of  the  army.  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ. 

CoMHANDBR  IN  cuiBP  is  the  chicf  admi-  Coumbmoration  is  also  the  name  of  two 

ral  in  any  port,  or  on  any  station,  appointed  to  religions  feasts,  otherwise  called  AlKSaints, 

hold  the  command  over  all  other  admirals  with-  and  All-Souls.    The  occasion  of  their  institu* 

in  that  jurisdiction.  tion  is  variously  related. 

COMMA'NDERY.  #.  (from  eomjnaiicf.)  A  CX)MM£/MORATlVE.  a.  (from  eomme- 

body  of  the  knights  of  Malta,  belonging  to  the  tnorate,^  Tending  to  preserve  the  memory  of 

same  nation.  any  thing  (^tteroury). 


seqoently  at  66  years  of  age.    He  was  famous  To  Cohme'ncr.  o.  a.  To  Degin ;  to  make  a 

for  his  learning  and  knowledge  in  tlie  sciences,  beginning  of  {Shaktptare). 

To  a  great  depcb  and  just  Uste  in  mathe.  COM ME'NC EM  E N T.«.  (from  commence.) 

raatics,  he  joined  a  critical  skill  in  the  Greek  Beginning;  date  (JFoodward). 

language;   a  happy  conjunction  which  made  Commbncbmknt,    in    the    university   of 

bim~  Tery  well  qualified  for  translating  and  ex«  Cambridge,  is  the  day  of  granting  degrees,  &c. 

pounding  the  writings  of  the  Greek  raathema-  at  the  senate  house,  previous  to  the  lonf  vaca- 

ticians.    And  accordingly,  with  a  most  land-  tion :  it  is  always  the  first  Tuesiiay  in  July. 

able  seal  and  industry,  he  translated  and  pub-  To  COMME'XD.  v.  o.  {eommendo^  Latin.) 

fished  several  of  their  works,  to  which  no  for-  1.  To  represent  as  worthy  of  notice,  regard,  or 

mer  writer  had  done  that  good  office.  On  which  kindness;  to  recommend  (AMo//e«).     2.  To 

account,  Francis  Moria,  duke  of  Urbino,  who  deliver  up  with  confidence  (Luke\    d.  To 

was  very  conversant  in  those  sciences,  proved  a  mention  with  approbation  (Cowley),    4.  To 

verj  arocttonate  patron,  to  him.    He  is  greatly  recommend  to  remembrance  (Skak^ptare).  5. 

applauded  by  fiianchanns,  and  other  writers ;  To  produce  to  favourable  notice  (^Uryden). 

and  he  jnstly  deserved  their  encomiums.    Of  Commb'nd.    #.     Commendation     (&hak* 

bis  own  works  Commandtne  pnblished  the  ipeare\ 

following:    1.  Commentarius  in  Planisphae-  COMME'XDABLE.  o.  (from  commend.) 

rium  Ptolomsei,  155^,  in  4to.    2.  De  Centra  Laudable;  worthy  of  praise  (ikrcoa). 

Oraviutis  Selidorum,  Bonon.  1565,  in  4to.  COMME'NDABLY.  ad.  (from  commend- 

3.  Horologiorum  0escriptio,  Rom.  1562,  in  ahle.^  Laudably;  in  a  manner  worthy  of  com- 

4to.     He  translated  and  illustrated  with  notes  mendation  (Carewy. 

eeveral  works  of  Archimedes,  Apollonius,  Ea-  COM  MEN  DAM,  in  the  ecclesiastical  law, 

did,  and  Ptolemy.  the  trust  or  administration  of  the  revenues  of  a 

COMMA'NDMENT.  #.  (commandemeni^  benefice,  given  either  to  a  layman,  to  hold  by 

Fr.)  1.  Mamlate;  command;  order;  precept,  way  of  depositum  for  six  months,  in  order  to 

2l  Authority;  coactive  power  (Shakspeare),  repairs,  &c  or  to  an  ecclesiastical  or  beneficed 

3.  By  way  of  eminence,  the  precepts  of  the  person,  to  perform  the  pastoral  duties  thereof, 

decalogue  fiven  by  God  to  Moses  (Exodu*),  till  the  benefice  can  be  provided  with  a  regular 

COMMA'N DRESS.  #.  A  woman  vested  incumbent.    Formerly  the  administration  of 

wi  th  supreme  an  thority  (Hooker),  vacant  bishoprics  belonged  to  the  nearest  neigh- 

COMMATB'RIAL.  a,  (from  con  and  fruv-  bouring  bishop :  which  custom  appears  to  be 

teria^  Latin.)  Consisting  of  the  same  matter  very  ancient.    St.  Athanasius  says  of  himself, 

with  another  (Bacon),  according  to  Nicephorus,  that  there  had  been 

COMMATBRIA'LITY.  #.  Participation  of  ^ven  him  in  commendam,  i.  e.  in  administra- 

the  same  matter.  tion,  another  churoh  besides  that  of  Alexandria 

COMMELI'NA.     In  botany,  a  genus  of  whereofhe  was  stated  bishop.    When  a  parson 

the  class  triandria,  order  monogynia.    Corol  is  made  bishop,  his  parsonage  becomes  vacant; 

six-petalled  ;  necUries  three,  cross-shaped,  pe-  but  if  the  king  gave  him  power,  he  may  still 

dice! led.    Thirteen  species :  in  some  two  of  hold  it  in  commendam. 

the  petals  are  larger  than  the  rest:  in  others,  COMM'ENDATART.  #.  (from  eommen- 

three  of  then  are  Mrger.  This  last  subdivision  danu)   One  who  holds  a  living  in  commeod- 

has  been  naaaed  by  some  botanists  zanonia.  am. 

The  petals  are  commonly  blue ;   sometimes  COMMENDA'TION.  #.  (from  commend,) 

yellow;  and  not  nnfrequently  the  larrer  blue,  1.  Recommendation;    favourable  representa- 

while  the  vnaller  are  green.    Most  of  the  spe-  tion  (Bacon,)    2.    Praise ;  declaration  of  es- 

cies  are  Indian  phmts j  the  rest  chiefly  Ame-  leem  (Dryden).    3.  Mea^afe  of  love  (JShak* 

rican.  epcare). 
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COM  COM 

COMMlS.fKDATOllY.a,((romco)nmcfid.)  COMiMENTl'TIOUS.   a.  {commentitiHt. 
Favourably  representative  ;  containingf  praise.  Lat.)  Invented ;  factitious ;  imaginary  (fiiau.), 
COMMtlNDATUS,  one  who  livens  under  COMMKRCE,  the  exchange  of  cooiroo.ii- 
the  protection  of  a  great  man.     Connnendati  ties  :  or,  the  buying,  selling,  or  traffickincr  of 
homines,  were  those  who  voluntarily  put  them-  merchandize,  money,  or  even  paper,  in  ordiT 
selves  under  such  protection.     Those  wIjo  de-  to  profit  by  the  same.    Or  commerce  has  been 
pended  on  two  lords,  and  paid  eaual  liornage  to  dehned  an  operation  by  which  the  wealth,  or 
each,  were  called  connnendati  dimidii.     Sub-  work,  either  of  individuals  or  of  societies^  may 
connnendati,   were   under   the   protection  of  be  exchanged  by  a  set  of  men  called  mercbant5, 
commendati.                          ^  for  an  equivalent,  proper  for  supplying  every 
COiVlME'NDER.     *.     (from   commend.)  want,  without  any  interruption  to  iiid  as  try,  or 
Praiser.  any  check  upon  consumption.     There  is  no 
COMMENSA'LITY. *.  Tfroin  commensalis^  doubt  but  commerce  is  nearly  as  ancient  as  tin* 
Latin.)    Fellowsliip  of  table;    the  custom  of  world  itself:  necessity  set  it  on  foot;  tlie  desire 
eating  together  (Brown).  of   convenience    improved    it ;    and    Tanilv, 
COMMENSURABI'LITY.  #.  (from  com-  luxury,  and  avarice  have  brought  it  to  its  pre- 
»»cn*Mra^/e.)  Capacity  of  being  compared  with  sent  pitch.     At  first  it  could  only  consist  in 
another,  as  to  the  rocusure  ;  or  of  being  mca-  the  exchange  of  things  necessary  for  life;  the 
sured  by  another  (Brown),  ploughman  gave  his  corn  and  his  palse  to  the 
COMMENSUliAHLE,  among  gcometri-  shepherd,  and  received  milk  and  wool  in  rx- 
cians,  an  appellation  given  to  aucJi  quantities  change.     Indeed,  this  method  of  commerce  by 
as  are  measured  by  one  and  the  same  common  exchange  subsists  still  in  many  places ;  as  ahont 
measure.  the  coasts  of  Siberia,  and  the'Danish  and  2^1  q»- 
Commensurable     numbers,     whether  covite  Lapland ;  among  several  nations  on  the 
Integers,  surds,  or  fractions,  are  such  as  can  be  coasts  of  Africa  ;  among  some  of  those  of  Aiue- 
measured  or  diviiied  by  some  other  number  rica,  and  many  of  Asia. 
Yvithout  any  remainder:  such  are  12  and  18,  It  is  not  precisely  known  when  commerce 
as  being  measured  by  6  and  3:  also  2^/2  and  by  buying  and  selling  first  began ;  nor  when 
3^2,  being  measured  by  ^2.  the  several  coins  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper. 
Commensurable  in   power,    is  said  of  had  their  origin.  The  first  money  consisted  of 
right  lines,  when  their  squares  are  measured  wood,  leather,  or  iron  ;  and  even  at  this  day,  it 
by  one  and  the  same  space  or  superficies.  is  the  custom  in  some  parts  of  both  Indies  to 
CoMMENSURBLB    SURDS,    those    that    be-  give  a  certain  value  in  sea-shells  and  cocoa- 
ing  reduced  to  their  least  terms,  become  true  nuts,  for  merchandise,  drugs.  Sec. 
figurative  quantities  of  their  kind  ;  and  are  Commerce,  on  the  foot  it  now  stands,  is  di- 
therefore  as  a  rational  quantity  to  a  rational  vided  into  commerce  by  land,  and  by  sea;  iih 
one.  hind  or  domestic,  and  foreign ;  and  oy  wbole- 
COMME'NSUUABLENESS.*.  Commcn-  sale  and  retail.     With   respect  to  domesth^ 
surability ;  proporti«>n  (Hale).  commerce,  we  may  observe,  that  the  king  i« 
To  COMJVIE'NSUKATE.  v,  a.  (con  and  the  arbiter  of  it ;  as  it  pertains  to  his  nrer»>i.a- 
mensura^  Latin.)   To  reduce  to  some  common  tive  to  establish  public  marts,  as  maricets  anl 
measure  (Brown),  fairs,  to  regulate  weights  and  measares,  and  to 
Comme'nsurate.     a,    (from    the    verb.)  give  money,  which  is  the  universal  medinm  of 
1.   Reducible  to  some  common  measure     2.  commerce,  authority  and  currency.     A  gml 
Equal ;  pi'oportionable  to  each  other  (Tillot,),  part  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  England  is  nuw 
COMME'NSURATELY.    ad.     With   the  carried  on  by  collective  companies:  some  io- 
capacity  of  measuring,  or  being  measured  by  ci    porated  by  the  king's  charters,  with  an  ex- 
some  other  thing  (Holder).  elusive  privilege,  as  tfie  East  India  coonpaiiT ; 
COMMENSUKA'TION.    *.    (from  com-  oth-^rs  only  private  associations,  as  the  Turkiry 
mensurate.)  Reduction  of  some  things  to  some  anc  Hamburgh  companies, 
common  measure ;  proportion  (South).  On  this  very  important  topic,  the  dae  dt5- 
*    To  CO'MiVlENT.  v,  n.  (commentor,  Latin.)  cussion  of  which  would  fill  a  volome,  ire  most 
].  To  annotate;  to  write  notes  upon  an  author;  refer  to  Dubost  on  Commerce,  and  Mr.  Ens- 
to  expound  ;    to  explain   (Herbert),     2.  To  mus  Phillips's  State  of  the  Nation  in  Besprrt 
make  remarks  (Shakspeare),  to  her  Conimerce :  in  the  present  article  we 
CVmment.  s.  Annotations  on  an  author;  must  satisfy  ourselves  with  statingafeir  result?, 
notes ;  exposition  ;  remarks  (Hammond),  From  the  peace  of  17H3,  oar  manaCMrturrn 
COMMENTACULA,     in    antiquity,    the  have almostunivcrsally acted asroerchaDts^aod 
rod  of -the  fiamens.  shipped  their  go^ds  on  their  own  accoant. 
COMMENTARY.  *.  (commentarius^  Lat.)  They  have  gained  possession  of  the  forein  mar- 
1.  An  exposition  ;  book  of  annotations  or  re-  kets  in  part  from  the  saperiority  of  their  skill, 
marks  (K.  Charles),    2.  Narrative  in  familiar  but  far  more  from  the  superiorly  of  their  rapu 
manner  (Addison),  tal,  which  has  enabled  them  to  gire  a  rr^ii: 
COMMEN.TATOR.    *.    (from  comment.)  considerably  greater  than  the  exporlersof  other 
Expositor ;  annotator  (Dryden).  countries  can  allow.     The  rapid  increase  r»f 
COMME'NTER.  a,  (from  comment.)   An  our  commerce  since  that  time  ivill  appear  by 
explainer;  an  annotator  (J)onne),  the  following  account. 


COMMERCE. 


Yran.  Imports. 

1784  jpl  5,272,877 

17S5  16,27J»,399 

1786  15,7»l>,072 

1787  17,804,011 

1788  18,1)27,188 

1789  17,821,102 

1790  19,130,886 

1791  19,669,782 

1792  19,659,358 

1793  19,256,717 

1794  22,288,894 

1795  22,736,889 

1796  23,187,319 

1797  21,013,956 

1798  27,957,889 

1799  26,837,431 

1800  30,570,605 

1801  32,795,557 

1802  31,442,318 

1803  27,992,464 
18U4  -       - 


Exports, 
jC15,73  1,062 
15,117,649 
16,30U,73O 
16,870,114 
17,472.408 
19,340,548 
20,120,121 
22,731,995 
24,905,200 
20,390,180 

26,748,967 
27,312,338 
30,424,184 
28,917,010 

33,591,777 
35,991,329 
43,152,019 
42,301,701 
46,120,962 
33,792,386 
37,471,388 


Hroui^ht  forward    7,133,757 
Flanders  3,070 

France  469,820 

Portngal  and  Madeira  936,500 
Spain  and  Canaries  916,165 
StreighU  and  Gibraltar  42,919' 
Italy  393,517 

Malta  9,304 

Turkey  103,590 

Ireland  3»0 10,609 

Isle  of  Man  21,697 

Guernsey,  Jersey,  &c.     81,241 
Greenland  261,086 


Total  of  Europe    13,383,275 
America  and  West!    ^^^^^,161 


I  ndies 
Asia 

New  Holland 
Africa 
Sierra  Leone 


6,072,160 

153 

105,976 

867 


15,178,295 

23.343 

551 

1,495,814 

111,380 

183,823 

507,535 

127,514 

135,410 

3,758,973 

62,131 

198,324 

952 

21,784,345 

12,163,917 

1,638,600 

30,643 

980,789 

10,660 


These  acconnts,  formed  from  rates  of  valne 
established  above  a  hundred  years  aro,  most  of 
coarse  five  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  actual 
total  value  of  tlie  commerce  of  this  country ; 
the  accounts  are,  however,  from  the  very  cir- 
cumstance of  being  uniformly  made  up  at  the 
same  rates,  the  more  correct  in  a  comparative 
view,  and  shew  a  progressive  increase,  which 
has  arrived  to  an  amount  never  before  known 
in  the  commerce  of  any  nation.  During  the 
last  twenty  yean  it  appears  that  the  amount  of 
the  imports  has  more  than  doubled,  and  the 
amount  of  the  exports  has  increased  in  a  still 

S eater  proportion.  The  declared  value  of 
ritish  produce  and  manufactures  exported 
durine  the  year  ending  fifth  January,  18(M,  was 
40,100,6421.;  the  amount  of  foreign  merchan- 
dize exported  in  the  latter  year  was  (after  cor- 
recting the  value  of  coffee,  which  is  rated  too 
high)  10,515,5741.;  the  actual  total  value  of 
the  exports  of  great  Britain,  in  the  year  end- 
ing 5th  January,  1805,  was  therefore  at  least 
50,865,2161. 

Of  the  total  exports  .of  Great  Britain,  about 
two-thirds  of  the  corrected  official  value  con- 
sists of  British  produce  and  manufactures,  and 
one-third  of  foreign  merchandize;  of  the  former 
little  more  tlian  one-fourth  is  exported  to  the 
continent  of  Europe,  about  the  same  amount 
to  the  united  states  of  America,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  all 
other  parts. 

Total  official  valne  of  the  imports  and  exports 
of  Great  Britain,  in  the  yeai  1805. 

Imports.  Exports. 

^iJrwiy*^!        ^l.Wl,579  jC5.172,066 

Russia  2,527,078  1,646,475 

Sweden  269,161  159,597 

PoUnd  429,450  80,500 

Prussia  1,790,781  5,520,072 

Germany  319,444  2,180,784 

HolUnd  726,264  418,801 


Total      £29M7,592  j^36,608,954 


Total  official  valne  of  all  the  imports  and  exports 
of  Great  Britain  for  three  years,  ending  the 
5th  of  January,  1808. 

Imports.         Exports. 

^7^:Sy"Sm)  ^30,341.628  ^34,9H845 

1807  28,835,907      36,527,184 

1808  29,153,101      34,586,045 
The  amount  of   imports  from  India  and 

China  for  the  last  year  is  taken  at  the  amount 
of  the  preceding  year,  that  part  of  the  official 
account  not  being  yet  complete. 

The  value  of  British  produce  and  manufac- 
tures exported  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of 
January,  lb08,  was,  according  to  the  official 
values  at  which  the  above  account  is  formed, 
25,190,7621.;  but  the  real  value,  computed  at 
the  average  market  prices  of  the  various  articles, 
was  40,479,8651. 

Total  number  of  vessels,  the  amount  of  their 
tonnage,  and  the  number  of  men  and  boys 
usual fy  employed  in  navigating  the  same, 
which  belonged  to  the  several  ports  of  the 
British  empire,  in  the  year  1807. 

^hips.  Tons.  Men. 

England  15,132  1,796,552  119,631 
Jersey  77  6,891  552 

Guernsey  106  9,927  993 

Isle  of  Man      390  9,373  2,259 

Planutions    2,917  184,794  13,565 

Scotland        2,615  216,553  15,658 

Ireland  1,098  56,901  5,217 


22,335        2,280,991        157,8/5 


Carried  forward      7,133,757      15,178,295 


Total  number  of  vessels  which  entered  inwards 
and  cleared  outwards  in  the  j)ort»  of  Great 
Britain  for  three  years,  ending  with  1807. 

Inwards. 
Ships.  Tons.  Men. 

Year  1805       15,931       2,186,173       121,899 

1806  15,911       2,095,568       120,342 

1807  15,300       2,116,811        117,48-^ 

X2 


COMMERCE. 

Outwards.  After  the  cards  have  been  dealt  round,  t1»r 

Ships.  Tons.  Men.       banker  inquires,  fVho  will  trade?  wbich  tli*^ 

Yrar  ISO.j        15,5 10        2,101,(»30        125,332    players  beginnino^  with  tlie  ehlcst  hands,  usu- 

IhOf)        15,710        2,054,472        124,189     ally  and  separately  answer  by  say  inL^  Forrtndy 

1H07        15,274       2,055,613        121,131     iwowa/,  or /6ar/er.  Trading  for  money  is  ^rinir 

^,      ^        -    ,.     ,    J     .  r        *    a  card  a  and  counter  to  the  banker,  who  places 

The  East  India  trade  is  a  concern  of  v;ist     ^,^^  ^^.^  ^^^^^  ^,^^  ^^^^^  ^^  remainder  of  tJ* 

ma<rn!tnde,  if  considered  merely  in  a  conimer^    pack,  styled  the   bank,  and  returns   in    lieu 

iMal  point  ot  view.     J  I.e  annual  sales  of  the     {hereof  another  card  from  the  top.  The  coanter 

imports  of  the  company  for  »<)  Xli^^^s  F^c^**»"?     is  profit  to  the  banker,  who  consequentl  j  tnulrt 

1>;>7,  amounted  to  about  2  0;>o,0001.  on  the     ^^..H^^  the  stock  free  from  expense.     Barter  i. 

average ;  during  the  s"creedinff  10  mrs  their    ^^changing  a  card  without  pay  with  the  nex; 

sales  of  imports  increased  to  2,lo0,000l.  per     right-l.Iind  plaver  which  must  not  be  refu»^, 

*'."!!:;.";;',n\"  ^^'"^  f«^><>>^"^t^  *^>  years  thev  rose  to    ^^j;,  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^        ti-adealternately,till  one..f 

\\XA\Km\   per  annum.  J^^l^'l? '''''\^;;^.^^     them  obtains  the  object  aimed  at,  and  thereby 

war,  the  sales  of  imports  fell  oil  aboutiOO,  M  11.  ^y^^^  commerce ;  then  all  shewtheir  hafvls 

per  annum;    but  from  that  period    o    I/.)-,     and  the  highest  tricon,  sequence,  or  point  wins 

they   nicreasfd   ag:mi,  and   amounted   on   an     ^1,^1    ^'fhe  plaver  who  first  gains  the  wi.h- 

average  to    l,/b;%212l.      The  acrounts  ot  the     ^,^j   ,^^^  tricon,  L.'should  shew  the  same  inn 

lolluwinp  years  shew  a  still  greater  increase.       ,j,^^,i^^t^.i^^,^  ,^-,^1,^,^  y,.^^^X^^  till  the  others  be-in 

Amount  of  the  East  India  Company's  sales  in     a  fresh  round,  and  if  any  one  chooses  to  sUnd 

the  y»ars  ending   1st  March,   IbOl,   1&02,     on  hand  dealt,  and  shews  it  without  tradinir, 

J^OJ,  and  iMOi.  none  of  the  junior  players  rjin  trade  that  de-al, 

India.  China.  Total.  and  if  the  eldest  hand  stands,  then  of  course  ih» 

ISO]     jC3,i»7>^,^00    .£3,^)10,381     jC7,5I>.7,lHl     person  can  trade.    The  banker  always  rank*  as 

1S()2        3,0hr),D43        3,53!^  104        r»,r)2fi,347     eldest  hand,  in  case  of  neither  tricon  or  seoaence, 

1 HI3        2,2M),274        3,753,252        (»,042,52f;    when  the  game  is  decided  by  the  point.  When- 

1 80  i       2,236,3D(i        3,(;2y,fi77        5,^06,073    ever  the  banker  does  not  gain  the  pool,  tlieo  be 

See  farther  the  article  Company.  is  to  pay  a  counter  to  that  player,  who  obtains 

CoMMKRCE  is  also  a  game  at  cards:  and     the  same,  and  if  the  banker  possesses  tricon, 

of  this  there  are  two  distinct  methods  of  play-    sequence,  or  point,  and  do  not  win  the  pool, 

iuff,  denominated  the  new  and  the  old  mode,     because  another  player  has  a  better  hand,  in 

The  new  is  played  by  any  number  of  persons     respect  to   the  point,   then  he   is   to  girc   a 

from  three  to  twelve,  with  a  complete  pack  of    counter  to  every  player. 

fifty-two  cards,  bearing  the  same  import  as  at         Commerce  in'tbe  old  way  is  played  by  »eTeral 

whist,  only  that  the  ace  is  reckoned  as  eleven,     persons  together,  every  one  depositing  a  certain 

Kvery  player  has  a  certain  quantity  of  counters     sum  in  the   pool   and   receiving  three  fisli« 

on  which  a  fixed   value  is  put,  and  each  at     or  counters  a  piece,  on  which  a  value  is  fixed  ; 

every  fresh  deal  lays  down  one  for  the  stake,     as  suppose  sixpences  are  pooled,  the  conntrrs 

Sometimes  the  game  is  continued  and  oulv     then  maybe  rated  at  la.  or  \\d,  eacb,  so  as 

finished  when  one  of  the  players  has  lost  all     to  leave  a  sum  for  that  player  who  ^ins  the 

the  counters  given  at  the  commencement;  but    final  sweep.  After  determining  the  deal,  three 

in  order  to  prevent  it  from  being  spun  out  to     cards,  by  one  at  a  time,  beginning  on  the  left 

an  inconvenient  length,  or  concluded  too  soon,    hand,  are  given  to  every  player,  and  as  many 

it  is  customary  to  fix  the  duration  to  a  deter-    turned  up  on  the  board.     This  game  is  gained 

niinatc  number  of  hours  or  times,  so  that  the     as  at  the  other,  by  pairs  royal,  sequencer,  or 

whole  party  shall  deal  once  each  completely     fluslies,  antl  shoulj  the  three  cards  turned  up 

round.  be  such  as  the  dealer  approves  of,  he  may,  prr» 

After  deteimining  the  dealer,  the  dealer,  or    vions  to  looking  at  the  hand  dealt  to  himself, 

banker  as  he  is  here  called,  shnllles  the  pack,     t.ike  them  so  turned  up  in  lieu  of  his  own,  but 

which  is  to  be  cut  by  the  left-hand  player:     then  must  abide  by  the  same,  and  cannot  af^er- 

then  three  cards,  either  all  together  or  one  bv     wards  exchange  any  during  that  deal.    All  the 

one,  at  the  dealer's  option,  are  given  to  each     players,  beginning  with  the  eldest  hand,  may 

person,  beginning  on  the  right  hand,  but  none     in  rotation  change  any  card  or  cards  in  their 

are  to  be  turned  up.     If  the  pack  prove  false     possession  for  such  as  lie  turned  upon  thetable, 

or  the  deal  wrong,  or  if  there  be  a  faced  card,    striving  thereby  to  make  pairs-royal,  seqiiencw, 

there  must  be  a  fresh  deal.  or  flushes,  and  so  on  round  again  and  again. 

In  this  game  there  are  three  parts  :  1st,  that    till  all  have  refused  to  chan^eror  arc  satisfied, 

which  takes  the  place  of  all  others  called  the     but  every  person  once  standing  cannot  change 

tricon  or  three  cards  of  the  same  denomination,     again  that  deal.     Finally,  the  hands  are  ail 

not  unfrequently  similar  to  the  pair-royal  at    shewn,  and  the  possessor  of  the  highest  pwr- 

cribbage,  and  hence  occasionally  but  impro-     royal,  ike.  or  the  eldest  hand,  if  there  are  more 

perly  contracted  into  p'r-ioyal,  or  pryal ;    2d,    than  one  of  the   same  value,  takes  the  smn 

the  sequence  or  three  successive  cards  of  the     agreed  upon  out  of  the  pool,  and  the  person 

same  suit,  like  tierce  at  piquet ;  and,  lastly,  the     having  the  worst  hand  puts  one  lish  or  counter 

>int,  heing  the  greatest  number  of  pips  on  two     therein,  called  going  up.     The  pk 

three  cards  of  a  suit  in  any  one  hand*;  of  all     three  are  first  gone  off,  has  the  lib< 


which  '*'»'•''«  »'"»  higher  annuls  the  lower.  chasing  one  more,  called  buying  a  hors«»,  for  a 
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sum  as  agreed,  usually  one-tbird  of  tbc  original  Latin.)    1 .  An  officer  made  occ^isionally  for  a 

»take,  to  be  put  into  the  pool.     After  that,  certain  purpose ;  adelc*nrate;  a  deputy.   2.  An 

every  player,  whose  fish  are  all  gone,  sits  by  till  officer  who  draws  up  lists  of  an  army,  and  re- 

the  game  is  concluded,  which  finishes,  by  tbe  gulates  the  procuration  of  provision  (Pri&r). 
person  who  continues  tbe  longest  on  the  board,        Commissabt  geneb  al  of  the  mi'.steks. 

tberebv  gaining  tlic  pool  or  final  sweep.  An  officer  appointed  to  um»ter  tbe  army  when 

TVComxe'rcb.  9.11.   I.  To  traffic  (Aa/.).  the  general  tiiinks  proper,  iu  order  to  know 

2.  To  bold  interconrse  with  (Milton),  the  strength  of  each  regiment  and  conipany, 

COMME'HCIAL.  a.    (from    commerce,)  to  receive  and  inspect  tlio  nmster-rolis,  and 

Relating  to  commerce  or  traffic.  to  keep  an  exact  state  of  the  strength  of  the 

COMM  BRSOXl  a.    I  n  botany,  a  genus  of  army, 
tlie  class  nentandria,  order pentagynia.   Calyx        Commissary  general  op  the  stores. 

one-leafea  bearing  the  coroi ;  petals  fi%'e ;  nee-  An  officer  in  the  artillery,  who  has  the  charge 

tary  five-parted ;  capsule  five-celled,  beset  with  of  all  the  stores,  for  which  he  is  accountable 

lonff  hairy  bristles.    One  species  only ;   an  to  the  office  of  ordnance. 
Otaheitan  tree,  with  paniclec^  minute,  heavy       Commusary  oenbralop  provisionr.  An 

flowers.  officer  who  has  tlie  inspectiou  of  the  bread  and 

To  CCKMMI ORATE,  v. ».  (eon  and  migro^  provisions  of  the  army. 
I^tiu.)  To  remove  in  a  body,  or  by  consent*        COMMI'SSION.  «.  {commitaio^  low  Lat.)- 

from  one  country  to  another.  1.  The  act  of  entrusting  any  thing.  2.  A  truiit  { 

COMM IGRA'T10N.#.  (from eommf^ra/e)  a  warrant  by  which  any  trust  is  held,  or  au- 

A  removal  of  a  body  of  people  from  one  country  thority  exercised  (^Shakxpcare).  3.  A  warrant 

to  another  (ff^ooaward),  by  which  a  military  officer    is    constituted 

COMMlAA'TlON.  «.  (comminatio,  Lat.)  (KnoUes).  4.  Charge;  mandate;  office  (if/iY/.}. 

1.  Atlireat;  a  denunciation  of  punishment,  or  o.  Act  of  committing  a  crime:   perpetration 

of  vengeance  (^Decay  of  Piety),    2.  The  re-  (Smith),    6.  A  number  of  people  joined  in  a 

cital   of  God*s  tlireatenings  on  stated  days  trust  or  office.     7*  The  state  of  that  which  is 

(Common  Prayer),  entrusted  to  a  number  of  joint  officers :   a:^, 

COMMl'NATuRY.  a,    (from   comn^na'  the  great  teal  fcas  put  into  commission,    h. 

iioM.)  Denunciatoiy  ;  threatening.  The  order  by  which  a  factor  trades  for  another 

To  COMMl'NULB.  v,  a,  (commiMceoy  Lat.)  person. 
To  mix  into  one  mass;  to  mix;  to  blend        Comuission    op    bankruptcy,    is    that 

(JShakspeare),  issued  by  the  lord  chancellor,  on  persons  bc- 

2'o  Comhi'ngle.  v.  fl.   To  unite  one  i^ith  coming  bankrupt  within  any  of  the  statutes, 

another  (Bacon),  ami  directed  to  certain  commissioners,  wlio  are 

COMMINU'IBLB.  a.  (from  comminute,)  appointed  to  examine  intoit^  and  to  secure  the 

Fragible ;  reducible  to  powder  (Brown),  bankrupt's  lands  and  effects,  for  the  satisfac- 

To  COMMiN CTE.  v,  a,  (comminuo^  Lat.)  tion  of  his  creditors.    See  Bankrupt. 
To  grind;  to  pulverize  (Bacon),  The  proceedings  on  a  commission  of  bank- 

COMMINU'TION.  4.  (from  commmtt/e.^  ruptcy  relate,  i.  either  to  the  bankrupt  him- 

1.  The  act  of  grinding  into  small  parts ;  put*  self;  or,  2.  to  his  property, 
verization  (Bentiey),    2.  Attenuation.  1.  In  the  former  case,  a  petition  should  be 

COMMl'SERAliLE.   a,    ((rom  commisc'  presented  to  the  lord  chancellor,  by  a  creditor 

rate,)  Worthy  of  compassion ;  pitiable(I^<ieofi).  to  the  amount  of  1001. ;  or  by  two,  to  the  value 

To  COMMl'SERATE.  v.  a,  (con  and  mise-  of  1501. ;  or  by  three,  or  more,  to  that  of  2001. ; 

reor,  Lat.)  To  pity ;  to  compassionate (LocArr).  in  consetjnence  of  which,  he  grants  a  conimis- 

COMMISERA'TIOX.  9,  (from  comminC'  sion  to  certain  persons  denominated  conimis- 

rate.)  Pity ;  compassion ;  tenderness  (Hooker),  sioners  of  bankrupt.  The  petitioners  are  bound 

Although  commiseration  seems  synonymous  in  a  security  of  2001.  to  make  tbe  party  amends, 

with  mercy,  yet  in  its  general  use  it  is  some-  in  case  they  do  not  prove  him    bankrupt. 

what  different.     It  is  always  preferred  when  And  if  they  receive  any  of  the  bankrupt's 

we  wish  to  express  our  sympathy  for  misfor-  money,  or  effi^cts,  as  a  recompense  for  suing 

tunes,  which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  remove  ;  out  the  commission,  so  as  to  obtain  more  than 

or,  for  which  there  is  no  apparent  remedy,  their  due  proportion  of  his  estate,  they  forfeit 

Commiseration  ruminates  upon  the  state  and  the  same,  together  with  their  whole  debt. 
8uffi?ringsofother9,  which  induces  a  permanent        On  receiving  their  commission,  the  com- 

concern.   In  such  cases  it  may  be  said  that  we  missioners  first  ascertain  whether  the  bankrupt 

commiserate  the  unfortunate  sufferer,  rather  was  a  trader,  within  the  meaning  of  the  bank- 

than  tliat  we  have  compassion  with  him.    But  nipt  laws,  and  had  committed  an  act  of  bank- 

ahbongh  this  isamore  hel]^1es8,  itisnotause*  ruptcy;  and  if  it  be  so  proved,  declare  him 

less,  aflection.    It  soothes  tbe  mind  of  the  af>  bankrupt,  give  notice  in  the  Cxaxette,  and  ap- 

flicted,  and  greatly  alleviates  their  sorrows,  point  three  meetings  for  the  creditors.   At  one 

when  every  other  consolation  fails.    Condo-  of  these  meetings  are  chosen  by  a  majority  (in 

lence  is  tbe  expression  of  our  conuniseration.  value)  of  creditors,  the  assignees,  or  personn 

(Cogan,p.  13/.)  in  whom  the  bankrupt's  estate  shall  be  vested 

CO'MMISSARISHIP.  #.  (from  commit-  for  their  benefit.    And,  at  the  third  meeting, 

sary,)  The  office  of  a  commissary  (AfUffe),  which  must  be  on  the  -12d  day,  at  fartbeflt,  after 

CCKMMIS^ARY.  »•   (commnnsariui^  low  the  advertisement  in  the  Uazctte  (unless  the 
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time  for  Ills  surrender  be  especially  enlarged),  to  execute  any  public  office.  Sacb  are,  com- 
the  bankrupt,  on  notice  being  served  person-  missioners  ot  hawkers  and  pedlars,  commij- 
ally  on  liim,  or  left  at  his  place  of  abode,  must  sioners  of  the  stamps,  &c. 
surrender  himself  to  the  commissioners,  and  COMMISSURA  ANTERIOR  CERE- 
thenceforth  conform  in  every  respect  to  the  BRI.  In  anatomy,  the  white,  nerve-like  sab- 
directions  ofthe  statutes  of  bankruptcy;  or,  in  stance  which  crosses  the  anterior  part  of  the 
default  thereof,  he  is  guilty  of  felony,  without  third  ventrical  of  the  brain,  immediaitely  aboTC 
benefit  of  clergy,  suffers  death,  and  his  effects  the  infundibulum,  and  between  the  anterior 
are  divided  among  his  creditors.  crura  of  the  fornix;  uniting  one  bemUpbere 

When  the  bankrupt  appears,  the  commis-  of  the  brain  with  the  other, 

sioners  are  to  examine  him  concerning  his  Commissura  magna  cbrebri.     The  cor- 

trade  and  effects ;  and  if  he  give  a  false  state-  pus  callosum  uf  the  brain  is  sotenned  bj  some 

ment,  or  conceal  any  property  to  the  value  of  writers. 

201.  ur  withhold  any  books  or  writings,  in  Commissura    posterior    gbrbbri.      A 

order  to  defraud  his  creditors,  he  is  also  guilty  white,  nerve-like  substance,  which  passes  from 

of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy.     But  if  one  hemisphere  of  the  brain  across  to  the  other, 

the  banltrupt  has  made  a  true  discovery,  con-  immediately  over  the  opening  of  the  aquedact 

formed  to  the  directions  of  the  statutes,  and  of  S}rlvius,  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  third 

acted  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  creditors,  and  ventricle  of  the  brain,  and  aoove  the  eorpoa 

they  (or  four-fifths  of  them  in  number  and  quadrigemina. 

value)  will  sign  a  certificate  to  that  purport,  the  COMMISSURE,  (commhsttra^  from  cow- 

commissioners  are   to  authenticate  the  same  miV^o,  to  join  together).     A  suture,  juncture, 

under  their  hands  and  seals,  and  transmit  it  to  or  joint.     A  term  applied  in  anatomy  to  tlie 

the  chancellor,  who,  or  two  judges  appointed  corners  of  the  lips,  wncre  they  meet  tog-ether: 

by  him,  on  oath  made  by  the  bankrupt,  that  and  also  to  certain  parts  of  the  brain  which  go 

such  certificate  was  not  fraudulently  obtained,  across  from  one  hemisphere  to  the  other, 

may  allow  the  same,  or  disallow  it,  upon  cause  Commissure,  in  architecture,  the  applies- 

shewn  by  any  of  the  creditors.     If  no  cause  tion  of  the  surface  of  one  stone  to  that  of 

be  sliewn,  the  certificate  is  granted,  and  the  another,  as  a  joint. 

bankrupt  is  entitled  to  an  allowance  out  of  his  To  COMMI'T.  v,  a.  (committor  Latin.)  f. 

effects,  in  proportion  to  the  dividend  paid.    In  To  intrust ;  to  give  in  trust  (Shaktptate).  2, 

consequence  of  such  certificate,  he  is  discharg-  To  put  in  any  place  to  be  kept  safe  (Drydeu), 

ed  fi  oni  every  debt  owing  by  him  at  the  time  3. 1  o  send  to  prison ;  to  imprison  (Ctarendmuy 

lie  became  a  bankrupt.  4.  To  perpetrate  •  to  do  a  fault  (^Ctarendam), 

2.  With  respect  to  the  proceedings  affecting  COMMITTMENT.  #.  (from  commit.)  I. 
the  bankrupt's  property,  the  assignees  may  Act  of  sending  to  prison  (C/areni/oa).  2.  An 
pursue  any  legal  remedy  for  getting  possession  order  for  sending  to  prison, 
uf  the  same,  but  cannot  commence  a  surt  in  Committment,  is  the  sending  of  a  person 
equity,  compound  debtsowing  to  the  bankrupt,  to  prison  by  warrant  or  order,  either  for  a  crime 
iiur  refer  matters  to  arbitration,  without  the  or  for  contumacy.  If  for  a  crime  the  warrant 
consent  of  the  major  part,  in  value,  of  the  nmst  be  until  discharged  according  to  law;  bat 
creditors.  As  soon  as  they  have  collected  all  for  contumacy,  until  he  coinpiv,  and  perfono 
the  effects,  and  converted  them  into  money,  the  thing  required.  Carth.  l!>3.  The  coin- 
they  must,  within  12  months  after  the  issuing  initment  should  be  in  writing  ;  otherwise,  bv 
of  the  commission,  give  21  days'  notice  to  the  the  habeas-corpus  act,  the  prisoner  may  be  ad- 
creditors,  of  a  meeting  for  a  dividend,  or  dis-  uiitted  to  bail  whatever  his  offence  may  hare 
tribution,  at  which  time  they  are  to  produce  been.     1.  Burn.  379. 

their  accounts,    and  verify  on  oath,   if  re-  fVho  may  commit, — Wherever  a  constable 

quired.     A  dividend  of  so  much  in  the  pound  or  person  may  justify  the  arresting  another  tor 

is  then  to  be  made  equally  and  rateably  to  all  a  felony,  or  treason,  ne  may  justify  tbesendinr 

who  have  already  ascertained,  or  may  then  hiin  of  bringing  him  to'  the  common  gauL 

prove,  their  debts.     Within  18  months  after  2  Haw.  IIG.    But  it  is  most  advisable,  for  any 

the  commission  issued,   a  second  and   final  private  person  who  arrests  anotiier  for  frli*iiv, 

dividend  is  to  be  made,  unless  all  the  efi'ects  to  cause  him  to  be  brought  as  soon  as  possiUe 

were  exhausted  by  the  first.     And  if  any  sur-  before  some  justice  of  the  peace,  that  be  mar 

plus  remain  after  satisfying  all  the  debtors,  it  be    committed    or    bailed    by    him.      DaI!. 

shall  be  restored  to  the  bankrupt.     For  more  c.  118. 

on  this  subject,   see  Mr.  Cooke's  Bankrupt  The  privj'-council,  or  any  one  or  two  of 

Laws,  and  Mr.  Cullen's  Principles  of  Bantc-  them,  or  a  secretary  of  state,  may  lawfulir 

rupt  Law.  commit  persons  for  treason,  and  for  other  of- 

7'o  Comui'ssion.  v.  ch    1.  To  empower;  fences  against  the  state.     2  Haw.  117* 

to  appoint.     2.  To  send  with  mandate  ur  au-  To  tchat  place. — All  felons  shall  be  com- 

thority  (Dry den),  mitted  to  the  common  gaol  and  not  elsewhere. 

roCOMMl'SSIONATE.w.ci.Tocommis-  5  Hen.  IV.  c.  10.    But  vagrants  and  oiher 
sion ;  to  empower:   not  in  use    (Decay  of   criminals,  offenders  and  persons  charged  with 

Piffy)'  small  offences,  may  for  such  offences,  or  for 

COMMISSIONER,  he  who  has  a   com-  want  of  sureties,  be  committed  cither  to  t^M* 

mission,  c.  gr,  a  patent,  or  other  legal  warrant,  common  gaol  or  house  of  conectioo,  as  liie 
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justices  in  their  judgment  sball  think  proper.  COMMODE,  a.  (French.)  The  hcaildress  of 

<>  li.  c.  19.  women  (Glanville), 

ffVio  may  be  committed, — All  persons  who  COMMO'DIOUS.  a.  (commodus,  Latin.) 

are  apprehended  for  offences  not  bailable,  and  1.  Convenient;  suitable;  fit;  proper  (Pope), 

those  who  nesrlect  to  offer  bail  for  offences  2.   LTseful ;    suited   to   wants   or   necessities 

ivliich  are  bailable,  must  be  committed ;  and  (Hooker). 

wherever  a  justice  of  peace  is  empowered  to  COMMO'DIOUSLY.  ad»  1.  Conveniently 

bind  a  person  over,  or  to  cause  him  to  do  a  (Cowley),    2.  Without  uneasiness  (Milton). 

•certain  thing',  he  may  commit  him,  if  in  his  3.  Suitably  to  a  certain  purpose  (Hooker), 

presence  he  shall  refuse  to  be  so  bound  or  do  COMMO'DIOUSXESS.  «.  (from  commo^ 

such  a  thin^.     2  Haw.  116.  dioue,)  Convenience;  advantage  (Temple), 

A  commitment' must  be  in  writing,  either  COMMODUS  (L.  Aurelius  Antoninus), 

in  the  name  of  the  kiuf ,  and  only  attested  by  son  of  M.  Antoninus,  succeeded  his  father  in 

the  person  who  makes  it ;  or  it  may  be  made  the  Roman  empire.    He  was  naturally  cruel, 

by  such  person  in  his  own  name,  expressing  and  fond  of  indulging  his  licentious  propensi. 

his  office  or  authority,  and  must  be  directed  to  ties,  and  regardless  olf  the  instructions  of  phi- 

tlM^  gaoler  or  keeper  of  tlie  prison.  2  Haw.  1 19.  loiiophers,  and  of  the  decencies  of  nature,  he  cor* 

'J'he  commitment  should  contain  the  name  and  rupted  his  own  sisters,  and  kept  J(M)  women, 

surname  of  the  party  committed,  if  known ;  if  and  as  many  boys,  for  bis  illicit  pleasure.    He 

not  known,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  describe  showed  himseu  naked  in  public,  and  fought 

the  person  by  his  age,  &c.  and  to  add,  that  he  with  the  gladiators,  and  boasted  of  his  dexterity 

refuses  to  tell  his  name.    1  H.  H.  557.     It  in  killing  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre.  He 

uu^ht  to  contain  the  causes,  as  for  treason  or  required  divine  honours  from  the  senate,  and 

felony ;   and  also  the  special  nature  of  the  they  were  granted.    Martia,  one  of  his  concu- 

felony,  briefly,  as  for  felony  for  the  death  of  bines,  whose  death  he  had  prepared,  poisoneil 

such  a  one,  or  for  burglary*  in  breaking  the  him;  but  as  the  poison  did  not  quickly  operate, 

house  of  such  a  one.  2  H.  H.  122.  he  was  strangled  by  a  wrestler.     Heuied  in 

Commitment  discharged,^-^  person  legally  the  SIst  year  of  his  age,  and  the  I3th  of  his 

committed  for  a  crime,  certainly  appearing  to  reign,  A.D.  192.    He  never  trutte<l  himself  to 

Lave  been  done  by  some  person  or  otlier,  can-  a  barber,  but  always  burnt  his  beard,  iu  imita^ 

not  be  lawfully  discharged  but  by  the  king,  till  tion  of  the  tyrant  Dioaysius. 

lie  is  acquitted  upon  his  trial,  or  has  an  igno-  COMMO'DITY.  s,  (commoditas^  Latin^ 

ramus  found  by  the  grand  jury, or  none  shall  1.  luterest ;  advantage;  profit  (Hooker),    2. 

prosecute   him,  on  a  proclamation  for  that  Convenience ;  particular  advantage  (Sidney), 

Eurpoae  by  the  justices  of  gaol-delivery.    2  3.  Wares ;  merchandise  (Locke), 

law.  121.  COMMODO'RB.  #.  (corrupted  from  the 

COMMI'TTEE.  #.  (from  commit,)    Those  Spanish  eommandador.)    The  captain  who 

to  whom  the  consideration  or  ordering  of  any  commands  a  squadron  of  ships, 

matter  is  referred  (CoweU).  CO'MMON.  a.  (communis^  Latin.)     I.  Be« 

CoMMiTTKB    OF    PARLUMKNT,  a  Certain  longing  equally  to  more  than  one  (^/a/^.    2. 

number  of  members  appointed  by  the  house.  Having  no  possessor  or  owner  (Locke),    3. 

for  the  examination  of  a  bill,  making  report  of  Vulnr ;  mean ;  easy  to  be  had  (DaviesS,    4. 

an  inquiry,  process  of  the  house,  &c.  Public ;  serving  the  use  of  all  (Addison),    5. 

When  a  parliament  is  called,  and  the  speaker  Of  no  rank ;  mean  (SheUcepeare),  6.  Fre- 
and  members  have  taken  the  oaths,  there  are  quent ;  usual ;  ordinary  (Clarendon),  7«  Pro- 
committees  appointed  to  sit  on  certain  days,  stitute  (Spectator),  8.  duch  verbs  as  signify 
Tiz.  the  conmiittee  of  privileges  and  elections,  both  action  and  passion  are  called  common;  as, 
of  religion,  of  trade,  &c.  which  are  standing '  aapemor^  I  despise,  or  am  despised g  and  also 
committees.  such  nouns  as  are  both  masculine  and  feml- 

Sometimes  the  whole  house  resolves  itself  nine;  sa^ parens, 

into  a  committee,  on  which  occasion  each  per-  Common  bud.  In  botany,  communis  gemma. 

son  has  a  right  to  speak  and  reply  as  often  as  Containing  both  leaves  and  flowers.   Common 

he  pleases,  %vhich  is  not  the  case  when  the  peduncle,   communis   pedunculns.     Bearing 

bonse  is  not  in  a  committee.  several  flowers. — Common  periauth ;  inclos* 

COMMl^TTER.  #.  (from  commit,)  Perpe-  ing  several  distinct  fructifications  as  in  the 

trator ;  he  that  commits  (South),  class  syngenesia. 

COMMFTTiBLB.  a,  (from  commit,)  Lia- '  Common  rbcbptacle.    In  botany,  con- 

ble  to  be  committed  (Brown),  necting  several  dbtinct  fructifications ;  as  in 

To  COMMl'X.  v,a,  (eommiseeo^  Lat)  To  the  same  clask. 

mingle;  to  blend  (Newton),  Common,  is  applied  to  an  angle,  line,  mea- 

COMMI'XION.  Com  Ml' X  TION.  s,  ^from  sure,  or  the  like,  that  belongs  to  two  or  more 

commix.)  Mixture;  incorporation  of  diflcrent  figures,  or  other  things.  As,  a  common  angle, 

ingredients  (Shakspeare,  JBrown)*  a  common  side,  a  common  base,  a  common 

CUMMl'XTURB.  s.  (from  comnix.)  1.  measure,  &c. 

The  act  of  mingling ;  the  state  of  being  min-  Common  measure,  or  Divisor,  is  that 

gled ;  incorporation  (Bacon),    2.  The  mass  which  measures  two  or  more  things  without 

formed  by  mingling  dlHerent  things ;  compo-  a  remainder.     So  of  8  aud  12,  a  common  mea» 

ftition ;  compound  (ff^otton),  sure  is  2,  and  so  is  4, 
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7%e  gTMUat  common  meantrs,  is  the  great- 
est number  that  can  measure  two  other  nam* 
bcrs.  So  of  8  and  12,  the  greatest  common 
measure  is  4. 

Tofind  the  greatest  common  measure  of  two 
numbers. — Divide  the  greater  term  by  the  less ; 
then  divide  the  divisor  by  the  remainder,  if 
there  be  any,  and  so  on  continually,  always 
dividing  the  last  divisor  by  the  last  remainder, 
till  nothing  remains;  and  then  is  the  last  di- 
visor the  greatest  common  measure  sought. 
For  a  demonstration,  see  Manning's  Algebra, 
vol.  i.  p.  80. 

CoMUON  LAW.  The  common  law  of  Eng- 
land, is  the  common  rule  for  administering 
justice  within  the  kingdom,  and  asserts  the 
king's  royal  prerogatives  and  likewise  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject.  It  is  gene- 
rally that  law  by  which  the  determinations  in 
the  king's  ordinary  courts  are  guided.  It  is 
distinguished  from  the  statute  laws  or  acts  of 
parliament,  as  having  been  the  law  of  the  land 
before  any  acts  of  parliament  whirli  are  now 
extant  were  made,  Hale's  Hist.  24.  44. 
45. 

Common-place  book,  is  a  register  of  what 
things  occur,  worthy  to  be  noted,  in  the  course 
of  a  man's  thinking  or  study,  so  disposed  as 
that  among  a  number  of  subjects  any  one  may 
be  easily  found.  The  advantages  of  keeping 
a  common-place  book  are  many :  it  not  only 
makes  a  man  read  with  accuracy  and  atten- 
tion, but  induces  him  insensibly  to  think 
for  himself,  provided  he  considers  it  not  so 


much  as  a  register  of  lenttmeDts  that  strike 
him  in  the  course  of  reading,  bat  as  a  register 
of  his  own  thoughts  upon  various  sobjects. 
Many  valuable  thoughts  occur  even  to  men  of 
no  extraordinary  genius.  These,  irithoiit  the 
assistance  of  a  common-place  book,  are  gene- 
rally lost  both  to  himself  and  others.  There  are 
various  methods  of  arranging  common-place 
books ;  that  of  Mr.  Locke  is  the  be»t  ot  any 
that  have  hitherto  been  contrived. 

The  first  page  of  the  book  you  intend  to  take 
down  the  different  articles  in,  is  to  serve  as  a 
kind  of  index  to  the  whole,  and  to  contain  re- 
ferences to  every  place  or  matter  tben;in:  in 
the  commodious  contrivance  of  which  index, 
so  as  it  may  admit  of  a  sufficient  copia  or  va- 
riety of  materials,  withotft  any  contusion,  all 
the  secret  of  the  method  consists.  I  n  order  to 
this,  the  first  page,  as  already  mentioned,  or, 
for  more  room,  the  two  first  pages  that  front 
each  otlier,  are  to  be  divided  by  parallel  line;, 
into  25  equal  parts ;  whereof  every  fifth  line  is 
to  be  distinguished  by  its  colour.  These  lines 
are  to  be  cut  perpendicularly  by  others,  drawn 
from  top  to  bottom ;  and  in  the  several  spaces 
thereof,  the  several  letters  of  the  alphabet^  both 
capital  and  minuscle,  are  to  be  duly  written. 
The  form  of  the  lines  and  divisions,  both  ho- 
rizontal ^nd  perpendicular,  with  the  manner 
of  writing  the  letters  therein,  will  be  con- 
ceived from  the  following  specimen ;  whereio, 
what  is  to  be  done  in  the  book  for  all  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet,  is  here  shewn  in  the  first 
four.  Ay  1?,  C,  and  J). 
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The  index  of  the  common-nlace  book  thus 
formed,  matters  arc  ready  for  tnc  taking  down 
any  thing  therein;  and  in  order  to  this,  con- 
sider to  what  head  the  thing  yon  would  enter 
is  most  naturally  referred ;  and  under  wliich 
one  would  be  led  to  look  for  such  a  thing;  in 
this  head,  or  word,  regard  is  to  he  had  to  the 
initial  letter,  and  the  first  vowel  that  follows 
it;  which  are  the  characteristic  letters  whereon 
all  the  use  of  the  index  depends.  iSuppose,  e.  g, 
I  would  enter  dowu  a  passage  that  reters  to  tne 
head  beauty,  B,  I  consider,  is  the  initial  letter, 
and  e  the  hrst  vowel :  then  looking  upon  the 
index  for  the  partition  B,  and  therein  the  line 
e  (which  is  the  place  for  all  words  whose  first 
letter  is  A,  and  first  vowel  e;  as  beauty ^  bene- 
flcencey  breads  breedings  blemhhesX  and  find- 
ing no  numbers  already  down  to  direct  me  to 
any  page  of  the  book  where  words  of  this  cha- 


racteristic have  been  entered,  I  turn  foriranl  \o 
the  first  blink  page  I  find  (which,  iu  a  fribh 
book,  as  this  is  supposed  to  be,  \vill  be  page  2), 
and  here  write  what  I  have  occasion  fur  on  the 
head  beauty;  beginning  the  head  in  the  mar- 
gin, and  indenting  all  the  other  subservient 
lines,  that  the  head  may  stand  out  and  shovp 
itself:  this  done,  1  enter  the  page  where  it  is 
wrote,  viz.  2,  in  the  index  in  the  space  U  c; 
from  which  time,  the  class  becomes  wholly  in 
possession  of  the  2d  and  3d  pages  which  ait 
consigned  to  letters  of  this  characteristic 

Note.  If  the  head  be  a  monosyllable  be- 
ginning with  a  vowel,  the  vowel  is  at  the  saaie 
time  both  the  initial  letter  and  the  character- 
istic vowel ;  thus  the  word  Art  is  to  be  writtm 
in  A  a.  Mr.  Locke  omits  three  letters  of  ihf 
alphabet  in  his  index,  viz.  K,  Y,  and  W,  which 
are  supplied  by  C,  I,  and  U,  equivalent  to 
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them ;  and  is  for  Q»  stnee  it  U  always  follow-  of  the  common  people ;  a  man  of  low  rank 

etl  hy  an  «,  be  pats  it  in  the  6rst  place  of  Z  \  (AddUon),     2.  A  man  not  noble  (Priory    3. 

and  so  has  no  Zu,  which  is  a  characteristic  that  A  member  of  the  house  of  commons  (Swift), 

very  rarely  occars.    By  thus  making  Q  the  last  4.  One  who  lias  a  joint   right  in  common 

of  the  index,  itaregnlarity  is  preserved  without  gconnd  (Bacon),    5,  A  student  of  the  second 

diminishing  its  extent.    Others  choose  to  re-  rank  at  the  university  of  Oxford.    ^.  A  pros- 

tain  the  class  Zu,  and  assign  a  place  for  Q  v  titnte  (Shakspeare). 
below  the  index.  COMMOM'TION.  s.  (commaniiio.  Lit.) 

I  f  any  imagine  these  hundred  classes  are  not  Advice ;  warning ;  instmctton. 
sufficient  to  comprehend  all  kinds  of  subjects        CCVMMONLY.  a</.  (from  rommoa.)    Fre* 

without  confusion,  he  may  follow  the  same  quently  •  usually ;  ordinarily  (Temple), 
method  and  yet  augment  the  number  to  50(),  by        CO'MMONNfiSS.  »,  (from  common,)     I. 

taking  in  one  more  characteristic  to  them.  Equal  participation  among  many  ((?.  of  T.), 

Hut  the  inventor  assures  us  that  in  all  his  2.  Freouent  occurrence ;  frequency  (Swi/t), 
collections,  for  a  long  series  of  yei^^  he  never        CO'MMONS.  s.  1.  The  vulgar;  the  lower 
found  any  de6ctency  in  the  index  as  above  laid  people  (Dryden),    2.  The  lower  bonse  of  par- 
down,  liament,  by  which  the  people  are  represented • 

Common  Plkas  is  one  of  the  king's  courts  (See  Parliament).     3.  Food  ;   lare  i   diet 

now  held  constantly  in  MTestminster  hall,  but  (Swift), 

in  former  times    was   moveabl|.      All  civil        COMMOXnrE'AL.  Comhonwb^alth.  #. 

causes,  as  well  real  as  personal,  are,  or  were  (from  common  and  treai,  -or  wealth.)     1.  A 

formerly  tried  in  this  court,  according  to  the  polity ;    an    established    form    of  civil    life 

strict  law  of  the  land.     In  personal  and  mixed  (Hooker,  Locke),    2.  The  public;  the  gene- 

actions  it  has  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  ral  body  of  the  people  (Shakspeare),  3,  A  gO' 

the  King's  Bench,  but  has  no  cognizance  of  vernment,    in   which  the  supreme  power    ia 

pleas  of  the  crown.    The  actions  belonging  to  lodged  in  the  people  ;  a  republic (/Itrn  Jon^on, 

the  court  of  Common  Pleas  come  thitner  by  Temple), 

original,  as  arrests  and  outlawries ;  or  by  pri*       CcVmMORAXCE.  Co'mmoranct.  #.  (from 

Tilege  or  attachment  for  or  against  privileged  commorant).    Dwelling;  habitation;  abode; 

persons ;  or  out  of  inferior  courts,  not  of  record,  residence  (Hale). 

ny  pone,  recordari,  accedas  ad  curiam,  writ  of       C(  KM  MO  RANT,   a,  (commoraiw,  Latin.) 

4^a I se  judgment,  &c.    The  chief  judge  of  this  Resident ;  dwelling ;  inhabiting  (Ayliffe\ 
court  is  called  Lord  Chief  Justice  01  the  Com*        COMMOTE,    a  term    formerlv    used    in 

oion  Pk^as,  who  is  assisted  by  three   other  Wales,  denoting  6fty  villages,  or  half  a  hun« 

judges ;  the  other  officers  of  the  court  are  the  dred. 

cnstos  breviom,  who  is  the  chief  clerk ;  three        COMMO'TION.  »,  (commotio^  listin.)    1. 

prothonotaries  and  their  secondaries ;  the  clerk  Tumult ;    disturbance ;    combustion    (Luke). 

of  the  warrants,  clerk  of  the  essions.  fourteen  2.  Perturbation  ;  disorder  of  mind ;  heat ;  agi* 

lilazers,  four  exigentors,  a  clerk  of  the  juries,  tation  (Clarendon),    3.  Disturbance ;  restless- 

the  chirograplier,  the  clerk  of  the  king's  silver,  ness  (fFoodward), 

rlerk  of  the  treasury,  clerk  of  the  seal,  clerk  of        Commotion.     In  surgery.    See  CoNci/a* 

the  outlawries,  clerk  of  the  inrolment  of  fines  sion. 
and  recoveries,  and  clerk  of  the  errors.  COMMO'TIOXER.'f.  (from  commotion  ) 

Common    pratbr    is   the  liturgy  in  the  A  disturber  of  the  peace:   not  in  use  (Hay* 

church  of  England.    Clergymen  are  to  use  the  ward), 

public  form  ot  prayers  prescribed  by  the  book        To  COMMO'VB.  v,  a,  (commoveo^  Latin.) 

of  Common  Prayer ;  and  refusing  to  do  so,  or  To  disturb ;  to  unsettle :  not  used  (Thomwn). 
using  any  other  public  prayers,  are  punishable         To  CO'MMUNE.  v,  n.  (communico^  Lat.) 

by  I  Eliz.  c.  ii.  To  converse ;  to  impart  sentiments  mutnaUy 

Co'mmon.    #.    (from  the   adj.)    An  open  (Spenser), 
ground  equally  used  bv  many  persons  (South),        COM  M  CNICABI'LITY.  #.  (from  commif- 

Co'mmon.    ad*     Commonly;     ordinarily  nieaLle.)   The  quality  of  being  communicable; 

(Shakapeare),  capability  to  be  imparted. 

/aCVmmon.  1.  Equally  to  be  participated        COMmU'NICABLB.  a.  (from  commviii- 

hy  a  certain  number  (Locke),    2.  Equally  cate,)    \,  That  may  become  the  common  pos- 

with  another ;  indiscriminately.  session  of  more  than  one  (Hooker\    2.  Thai 

To  Co'mmon.  v,n,  (from  tlie  noun.)    To  may  be  recounted  («Afj//oa).    3,  That  may  be 

liave  a  joint  right  %vith  others  in  some  common  imparted  (Milton), 
ground.  COMMU'NICANT.  #.  (from  commMtca/e.) 

CO'MMON  ABLE,    a,    (from    eomm(m,)  One  who  is  present,  as  a  worshipper,  at  the 

What  is  held  common  (Bacon),  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ;  one  who  par* 

CO'MMONAGE.  #.  (from  common,)  The  ticipates  of  the  blessed  sacrament  (Hooker), 

jL^x..  ^c  r„^: .._  ,  .  .  ,_. .        f^  COMMU'NICATE.  v.  a,  (eommunico,^ 


Lat.).     1.  To  impart  to  others  what  is  in  our 

,       .^    own  power;  to  bestow  (Taylor),    2.  To  re- 

\,  The  common  people  (Milton).  2.  The  bulk    veal ;  to  impart  knowledge  (Clarendon), 

of  muiUind  (Hooker),  To  Commu'nicatb.  v,n,  1.  To  partake  of 

CO'MMONEK.  »,  (from  common.)  h  One    the  blessed  sacrament  (Taylor),    2.  To  have 
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something    in  common    with    another    (^r-  table).    The  quality  of  being  capable  of  cx« 

buthnot).  chang^e. 

COMMUNICA'TION.  *.  (from  commwMi-  COMMU'TABLE.     o.    (from    commute) 

rate.)     1.  The  act  of  imparting  benefits   or  That  ma v  be  exchanged  for  somcthing^  else. 

know\ci\<re  (HoIdcrY     2.  Common  boundary  COMSIU'TATION.    «.  (from    commvU) 

or  inlet  Oirhuthnot),    3.  Interchange  of  know-  1 .  Change ;  alteration  {South),    2.  Exchange ; 

ledge  (Swift),     4.  Conference;  conversation  the  act  of  giving  one  thing  for  another  (/?<»y) 

(Siimuei),  3.  Ransom  ;  the  act  of  exchanging  a  corporJ 

Communication  of  motion,  that  act  of  a  for  a  pecuniary  punishment  (Brown), 

moving  body,  by  which   it  gives  motion,  or  Commutation  (Angle  of),  in  astronony, 

transfers  its  motion  to  another  body.  is  the  distance  between   the  san*s   true  pl^e 

Father  Mallebranche  considers  the  commu-  seen  from  the  earth,  and  the  place  of  a  piAnft 

nication  of  motion  as  something  metaphysical ;  reduced  to  the  ecliptic     It  is  e<]ual  to  the  dif- 

that  is,  as  not  necessarily  arising  from  any  phy-  ference  between  the  sun's  longitude  and  the  he- 

sical  principles,  or  any   properties  of  bodies,  liocentric  longitude  of  the  planet, 

but  flowing  from  the  immediate  agency  of  COMMU'TATIVE,    a,  (from   commute.) 

God.  Relative  to  exchange. 

The  communication  of  motion  results  from,  T'o  COMM'CTE.  v.  a,  (commuto^   Latin.) 

and  is  an  evidence  of,  the  impenetrability  and  1.  To  exchansfe  ;  to  put  one  thing  in  the  pbre 

inertia  of  matter,  as  such  ;  unless  we  admit  the  of  ^uothex  (Decay  oJT Piety),    2.  To  bnv  off, 

hypothesis  of  the  penetrability  of  matter,  ad-  or  ransom  one  obligation  by  another  (t'£#- 

vanced  by  Boscovich  and  Michell,  and  ascribe  tiruiife), 

to  the  power  of  repulsion  those  effocts  which  To  (Jommu'te.  r.  «.  To  atone ;  to  bargain 

have  been  usually  ascribed  to  its  solidity  and  for  exemption  (South), 

actual  resistance.  COMMU'TUAL.    a,   (con  and    mutual,) 

But,  in  truth,  there  is  an  impropriety  in-  Mutual ;  riciprocal  (Pope), 

Tolved  in  the  phrase  communication  of  motion.  COMO,  a  populous  town  of  Italy,  in  ib** 

For  by  reflecting  on  the  notions  that  are  com-  Milanese,  with  a  bishop's  see.     li  is  deli^-fn- 

prised  in  the  general  conception  of  one  body  fully  situated  in  a  valley,  inclosed  by   fertile 

neing  made  to  move  by  the  impulse  of  another,  hills,  on  the  S.  extremity  of  a  lake  of  tiie  saaw 

ivc  perceive  that  there  is  nothing  individual  name,  anciently  called  Larius.  Pliny  was  boni 

transferred  from  the  one  body  to  the  other,  here,  and  in  his  Letters  speaks  with  rapture  of 

The  determination  to  motion,'  indeed,  existed  the  charming  situation  of  the  town.     The  pre- 

only  in  the  impelling  body  before  collision ;  sent  inhabitants  have  manufactures  of  cottoa 

whereas,  afterwards,  both  bodies  are  so  condi-  and  silk.     Lat.  45.  45  N.     Lon.  9.  7  E. 

tioued  or  determined..  But  we  can  form  no  COMOCLADIA.     In  botany,  a  genns  of 

idea  of  the  thing  transferred.     With  the  same  the  class  monandria,  order  monoj^nia.  Calyx 

metaphysical    impropriety  we   speak   of  the  three-parted ;    corol  three-parted ;  drape  ob- 

communication  ot  joy,  or  of  fever.  long",  with  a  two-lobed  nut.    Two  specie*; 

COMMU'NICATIVE.  a,  (from  commtini*  natives  of  the  West  Indies  or  South  Aroerira; 

cate.)  Inclined  to  make  advantages  common  ;  the  one  with  racemed  axillary  panicles;  small, 

liberal  of  benefits  or  knowledge  (Evelyn,)  sessile,  deep-red  flowers  inodoroas.  The  other 

COMMUNICATIVENESS.*.    The  qua-  a  tree,  which  if  wounded,  discharyes  a  black 

lity  of  being  communicative  (Nor rig),  juice,  and  has  a  stercoraceoui  smell.    The  na* 

COMMLT'NION.  s,  (communio,  Latin.)  1.  tives  believe  it  is  fatal  to  sleep  anderiL 

Intercourse;  fellowship;  common  possession ;  COMORA  ISLANDS,  five  islands  in  tbe 

interchange  of  transactions  (//ooArer).     2.  The  Indian  ocean,  between  the  c 'a&t  of  Zani;ue- 

common  or  public  celebration  of  the  Lord's  bar,  and  the  north  part  of  the  island  of  Mada- 

SuppcT  (Clarendon.)    3.  A  common  or  public  gascar. 

act  (Raleigh),    4.  Union  in  the  common  wor-  COMORUA,  the  principal  town  of  aterri- 

ship  of  any  church  (Stillingflcct),  tory  of  the  same  name,  in  l^wer  Haogarr. 

Communion  (Mixed),  that  kind  of  commu-  The  Turks  have  often  invested  this  town*  aod 
nion  in  which  those  who  have  been  baptised  or  have  found  it  so  well  fortified,  and  so  ahlr  de- 
sprinkled  iu  infancy,  participate  in  receiving  fended,  that  they  have  constantly  raised  the 
the  Lord's  Supper,  with  those  who  were  bap-  siege,  and  retiretf  with  loss.  The  inhabitants 
tized  when  adults.  are  Hungarians  and  Russians  ;  they  are  gene- 

This  liberal  practice  has  been  recently  de-  rally  rich,  and  are  of  the  Greek  religion.    Lat 

fended  with  great  ability  by  Dr.  Mason  of  New  47.  4(5  N.     Lon.  18.  5  E. 

York,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  of  Leicester.  •  CO'MPAC  I\  *.  (pactum,  Latin.)     A  com 

Communion-table,  that  whereon  the  ele-  tract;  an  accord  ;  an  agreement  (iSoifM). 

ments  of  bread  and  wine,  used  in  partaking  of  To  Compa'ct.  p.  a,  (compactum^  Latin.) 

the  holy  sacrament,  are  placed.  1.  To  join  together  with  firmness;  to  amfr 

COMMU'NITY.  9,  (communitas,   Latin.)  closely;  to  consolidate  (Ao^com/noji).    2.  To 

L  The  commc>nwealth  ;  the  body  nolitic  (At-  make  out  of  something  (Shakspeare),    3.  T«i 

ierbury).  2.  Connnon  possession  (Locke).   3,  league  with  (Shakapearc),     4.  To  join  to^e- 

Frequency;    commonness:    not  used  (Shak-  ther;  to  bring  into  a  system  (tfooArerr). 

spearc).  ('o5IPa'ct.  a.  (compactuty  Ijatin.)  I.  Fitm; 

COMMUTABl'LITY.    s.   (from   commu^  solid  ;  close ;  dense  (Sewton),  2.  Composed ; 
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consisting^  (MUtan).    3.  Joineil ;  held  toi^e-  by  acts  and  contracts,  and  aaUiorized  b}  bye 

titer  (Peacham),    4.  Brief,  and  well  connect-  laws,  is  sufficient. 

cd  (Felton).  The  several  professions  and  trades  exercised 

CdMPA'CTEDNESS.   #.    (from     com'  in  the  city  of  London,  being  incorporated  into 

pactcd,)    Firmness ;  density  (Difjrby),  distinct  fraternities,  governed  by  their  particn- 

COM  PA'CTLY.  ad.  (from  compact,')    1.  lar  laws,  a  tabular  view  of  them  may  not  he  un- 

C'losely;  densely.    2.  With  neat  joining.  acceptable.    The  account  of  their  Incorpora- 

COMPACT'NESS.   #.    (from    compact,)  tions,  and  particular  privileges,  may  be  seen  in 

Firmness ;  closeness  ;  density  (H^oodtcard),  the  records  of  the  Tower,  or  in  the  Firma* 

COMPA'CTURB.    #.     (from    compact.)  Bnrgi  of  Madox:  they  are  too  numerous  for 

Structure ;  compagination  (Spenser),  insertion  here.    But  we  present  our  readers 

COMPA'GES.  #.  (Lat.)  A  system  of  many  with  an  alphabetical  list  of  these  companies, 

parts  united  (Rau),  with  the  situation  of  their  halls,  and  the  years 

^  COM  PAG  INACTION,  s.  (compago^  Lat.)  when  they  were  incorporated,  as  follows : 
Union;  structure;  junction  (^rotrjt).  Apothecaries,  Blackfriars,  1606.— >Anuoar* 

COMPAGUS,  in  antiquity,  a  light  summer  ^fs    &nd    Braziers,   Coleman-street,    1423.— 

shoe  worn  by  the  Roman  senators.  Bakers,   Harp-lane,   1307* — Barbers,    Monk- 

CCKMPAKABLENESS.    #.    (from    cam-  well-street,  1461.— Basketmakers,  no  hall.— 

panp,)    The  quality  of  being  a  irood  com-  Blacksmiths,  Lambeth-hill,  1603. — Bow  vers, 

pHnion ;  sociableness ;  not  in  use  (Sidney),  no  hall,  1620. — Brewers,  Addle-street,  1438. 

COMPAMABIiB.  a,    (from    company,)  —Bricklayers,    Leadenhall-street,     1568.— 

Social ;  sociable  (Bacon).  Butchers,  Pudding-lane,  1605. — Caird^makers, 

COMPA'NION.  «.  (compa^non^  French.)  no  livery  nor  hall,  1629. — Carmen,  no  hall, 

1.  One  with  whom  a  man  frequently  con-  1606.  —  Carpenters,    London-wall,     1314. — 

verses  (Prior),    2.  A  partner;  an  associate  Clock-makers,  no  hall,  1632. — Cloth-workert^ 

(Milton).     3.  A  familiar  term  of  contempt;  Mincing-lane,    1482. — Coachmakers,    Noble* 

'a  fellow  (Raleigh),  street,  1 677.— Comb-makers,    no  li very  nor 

CO'MPANIONABLB.  a,   (from  compa-  hall,  1636.— Cooks,  no  hall,  1480.— Coopers, 

nion,)  Fit  for  good  fellowship;  social  (Cia-  Basinghall-street,    1501. — Cordwainers,    Dis- 

rendan).  talf-lane,  1410.— Curriers,  Cripplegate,  1367* 

COMPA'NIONABLY.  ad.  (from  compa-  —Cutlers,  Cloak-lane,  14l7.--Distillers,  no 

nionabie,)  In  a  companionable  manner.  hall,    163i8. — Drwert^    Throgmorton-street, 

COMPA'NIONSHlP.#.(from  companion.)  1439.— Dyers,     Dowgate-hill,      1472.— Em- 

I.  Company ;  train  (5AaAr«/»eare).    2.  Fellow-  broiderers.    Gutter-lane,  1591. — Fan-makers, 

ship ;  association  (^Aa^Mcare).  no  livery  nor  hall,  1709. — Farriers,  no  hall, 

CiyMPANY.  9.  (compagnie,  French)  1.  1673.— Felt-makers,  no  ball,  1576.— Fisher- 
Persons  assembled  together '(^SAiiArj^^eore).  2.  men,  no  livery  nor  hall,  1678. — FiskntongtrSf 
An  assembly  of  pleasure  (l^acon).  3.  Persons  Thames-street,  1536. — Fletchers,  St.  Mary- 
considered  as  capable  of  conversation  and  mn-  Axe. — Founders,  Lothbnry,  1614. — Frame- 
taal  entertainment  (Temple).  4,  Conversa-  work-knitters.  Red-cross-street,  1663. — Fruit- 
tion ;  fellowship  (Gvarman).  5.  A  number  orers,  no  hall,  1605. — (lardeners,  no  liverv  nor 
of  persons  united  for  the  execution  of  aiiy  hall,  1616.— ^Girdlere,  Basin^^hall-street,  1419. 
thing ;  a  band  (Dennis),  6.  Persons  united  -^^ lass-sellers,  no  hall,  16b4. — Glaxiers,  no 
in  a  joint  trade  or  partnership.  7.  A  body  ball,  1637. — Glovers,  Beech-lane,  1638. — 
corporate ;  a  subordinate  corporation  (Jlrbuth^  Oold  and  Silver  Wire  drawers,  no  livery  nor 
not).  8.  A  subdivision  of  a  regiment  of  foot  ball,  1623.— (ro/i<«miM#,  Foster-lane,  1393. — 
(Knolies).  9.  7b  6ear  Company.  To  keep  G^rocer^,  Grocers-alley,  1345. — Gunsmiths,  no 
Company.  To  accompany;  to  associate  lirery  nor  hall,  1638. — HaberdasketStMMetk* 
with;  to  be  companion  to  (Skakspeare).  l&n«»  1407. — Hatband-makers,  no  livery  nor 
Pope).  hall,    1638. — Horners,   no  livery  nor   hall,  * 

Company,  in  commerce,  is  an  association  1638. — Inn-holders,  Elbow-lane,  1515. — 
of  several  merchants,  or  others,  who  unite  in  Joiners,  Friars-lane,  Thames-street,  1565. — 
one  common  interest,  and  contribute  by  their  Ironmongers^  Fenchurch-street,  1464. — Lea- 
stock,  their  council,  and  study,  to  the  setting  ther-sellers.  Little  St.  Helen's,  1442. — ^Long 
on  foot,  or  supporting,  of  some  lucrative  e»-  Bow-string-makers,  no  livery  nor  hall. — ^Lo- 
tahlisbment.  riners,  no  hall,  1712. — Masons,  Masons-alley, 

Though  company  and  society,  or  fellowship,  Basinghall-street,  1 677*^3f  ercer#,  C heapside, 

be  in  effect  the  same  thing,  yet  custom  has  1393. — Merchant  "Taylors^     Threadneedle* 
made  a  difference  between  them;  society,  or  '  street,   1466. — Musicians,  no  hall,  1604.-— 

partnership,  being  understood  of  two,  or  three  Needle-makers,  no  hall,  1656. — Painter^taln- 

dealers,  or  not  many  more ;    and  company  ers.  Little  Trinity-lane,  1582. — Pkrish*Clerks, 

usually  of  a  greater  number.    A  second  differ-  Silver-street,     Wood-street,    1233b-— Patten- 

ence  between  companies  and  societies  is,  that  makers,  no  hall,  1670. — P^vionrs,  no  livery 

the  first,  especially  when  they  have  exclnsive  nor  hall. — Pewterers,  Lime^treet,    ]474.— 

privile^,  cannot  be  established  without  the  Pin-makers,    no   livery    nor    hall,    1636.  — 

concession  of  the  prince;  and  need  letters  pa-  Plaisterers,    Addle-hlfl,     1501. «- Plumbers, 

tent,  charters,  &c.    Whereas,  for  the  laiter,  Dowgate-hill,   1611. — Porters,  no  livery  nor 

the  consent  of  the  members,  fixed  and  certified  hall.— Poulterers,  no  hall,  1504.-- Saddlers, 
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Clie.ipside,  1290. — Sailers,  St.  SwithinVlane,  of  Merchant-advcntorers  is  still  retaioed  iji  A\ 

1558. — Scriveners,  Noble-street,  1616. — Ship,  their  writings. 

wriffhls,  no  livery  nor  hall,  1605.^-Silkraen,  2.  The  Russia  Company  was  first  projectrd 

no  livery  nor  hall,  1631. — Silk-throwsters,  no  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  kin^  Edward 

livery  nor  hall,  1630. — Skinners,  Dowgate-hill,  VI.  and  execnted  in  the  first  and  second  yeari 

1327. — Soap-makers,  no  livery  nor  hall,  1638.  of  Philip  and  Mary  ;  its  charter  was  confirui- 

— Spectacle-makers,  no  livery  nor  hall,  1630.  ed  by  act  of  parliament,  nnder  queen  Elixa- 

— Starch-makers,  no  livery  nor  hall,  1622. —  beth,  in  1566.     ft  bad  its  rise  (rom  certain 

Stationers,  Ludgate-street,  1557. — Surgeons,  adventurers,  who  were  sent  in  three  Tessels  on 

Portugal-street,    no    livery,    1463. — Tallow-  the  discovery  of  new  countries ;  and  to  find 

chandlers    Dowgate-hill,    1463. — Tin    Plate  out  a  north-e.ist  passage  to  China :  these,  fiiU- 

Workers,    no    hall,    1670. — Tobacco    Pipe-  ing  into  the  While  Sea,  and  niakini;'  up  to  tbe 

makers,   Philpot-lane,    1663. — Turners,    Col-  port  of  Archangel,  were  exceedingly  well  n^ 

lege-hill,  1604. — Tylers  and  Bricklayers,  Lead-  ceived  by  the  Muscovites ;  and  at  their  return, 

enliall,  1568. — Vintners,  Thames-street,  1437.  solicited  letters-patent  to  secure  to  tbemselvw 

— Upholders  Leadenhall-street,    1627. — Wa-  the  commerce  of  Russia;  for  which  they  bad 

termen,    near    London-bridge. — Wax-chand-  formed  an  association.     This  company  sab- 

lers.   Maiden-lane,   1483. — Weavers,  Basing,  sisted  with  reputation  almost  a  whole  centurr, 

hall-street,   1169. — Wheelwrights,   no  livery  till  the  time  of*  the  civil  wars.     It  it  said,  tbt- 

nor  hall,  1670. — Woodmongers,  no  livery  nor  czar  then  i-eigning,  hearing  of  the  murder  of 

hall. — Woolmen,  no  livery    nor  hall.      The  king  Charlesl.  ordered  allthe  Englisli  in  his 

twelve  principal  companies  are  printed  in  Italic;  states  to  be  expelled ;  which  the  Dutch  taking 

of  one  or  other  of  these  the  lord-mayors  liave  the  advantage  of,  settled  in  their  room.    After 

generally  made  themselves  free  at  their  elec-  the  Restoration,  the  remains  of  the  coropcmy 

tion.  re-established  part  of  their  commerce  at  Arch- 

Company  seems  more  particularly  appro-  angel,  but  never  with  the  same  sacoess  as 
priated  to  those  grand  associations  set  on  foot  before.  This  company  subsists  stilU  under  the 
for  the  commerce  of  the  remote  parts  of  the  direction  of  a  governor,  four  consuls,  and  a5- 
world,  and  vested  by  charter  with  peculiar  pri-  sistants;  and  by  the  10th  and  1 1th  of  Wii- 
vileges.  When  companies  do  not  trade  upon  a  liam  III.  c.  6.  the  fine  for  admission  ivas  re- 
joint  stock,  but  are  obliged  to  admit  any  per-  duced  to  51. 

son,  properly  qualified,  upon  paving  a  certain  3.  The  Eastland  Company  wsisxneoTporztcd 

fine  and  agreeing  to  submit  to  tfie  rcgulatijns  by  queen  Elizabeth.     Its  charter  is  dated  in 

of  the  company,  each  member  trading^  upon  the  year  1579.     By  the  first  article  tlie  coni- 

his  own  stock  and  at  his  own  riiik,  i\iey  arc  pany  is  erected  into  a  body  politic,  under  tbe 

called  regulated  companies.    When  they  trade  title  of  the  Company  of  Merchants  of  the  East ; 

upon  a  joint  stock,  each  member  sharing  in  the  to  consist  of  Englishmen,  all  real  merchants, 

common  profit  or  loss,  in  proportion  to  his  who  have  exercised  the  business  thereof*  and 

share  in  this  stock,  they  are  called  joint-stock  trafficked  through  the  Sound,  before  the  year 

companies.     Such  companies,  whether  regn-  1568,  into  Norway,  Sweden,  Poland,  Livonu, 

lated,    or  joint-stock,  sometimes  have,  and  Prussia,    Pomerania,    &c.    excepting  Narra, 

sometimes  have  not,  exclusive  privileges.  Muscovy,  and  its  dependencies.     Most  of  the 

1.  The  Hamburgh  Conpany  \s  the  oldest  remaining*  articles  grant  them  the  usual  prero- 
trading  establishment  in  the  kingdom ;  though  gatives  of  such  companies ;  as  a  seal,  governor, 
notalwaysknownby  that  name,  nor  restrained  courts,  laws,  &c.  This  company  was  corn- 
to  those  narrow  bounds  under  which  it  is  now  plained  of  as  a  monopoly,  and  first  curtailed  by 
confined.  It  was  first  called  the  Company  of  legal  authority  in  1672 ;  and  since  the  declara- 
Merchants  trading  to  Calais,  Holland,  Zealand,  tion  of  rights  in  1689,  exist  only  in  name ;  bat 
Brabant,  and  Flanders  :  then  it  acquired  the  still  continue  to  elect  their  annual  officers,  who 

{general  title  of  Merchant-adventurers  of  Eng-  are  a  governor,  a  deputy,  and  twenty-four  as- 

and:  as  being  composed  of  all  the  English  sistants. 

merchants  who  traded  to  the  Low  Countries,  4.  The  Turkey  or  Levant  Companyy}ad  it* 
the  Baltic,  and  the  German  ocean.  Lastly,  it  rise  under  queen  Elizabeth,  in  15bl.  James 
was  called  the  Company  of  Merchant-adven-  I.  confirmed  its  charter  in  1605,  adding  new 
turers  of  England  trading  to  Hamburgh.  This  privileges.  During  the  civil  wars,  lliere  bap- 
company  was  first  incorporated  by  Edward  1.  in  pened  some  innovations  in  the  goveroment  uf 
1296;  and  their  privileges  have  been  confirm*  the  company;  many  having  been  adniitteii 
cd  by  many  of  his  successors.  The  revolutions  members,  not  qualified  by  the  charters  of  out-cn 
which  happened  in  the  Low  Countries  toAvards  Elizabeth  and  king  James,  or  that  did  u»t 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centurv,  and  which  conform  to  the  regulations  prescribed.  Charlc* 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  republic  of  Holland,  II.  upon  his  restoration,  endeavoured  to  set  it 
having  hindered  the  company  from  continuing  upon  its  ancient  basis ;  to  which  end,  he  g^v e 
their  commerce  with  their  ancient  freedom,  it  them  a  charter,  containing  not  only  a  confiroi- 
was  obliged  to  turn  it  almost  wholly  to  the  side  ation  of  their  old  one,  but  also  several  new  ar- 
of  Hamburgh,  and  the  cities  on  the  German  tides  of  reformation.  B^this,  the  company  i» 
ocean ;  from  which  change  some  people  took  erected  into  a  body  politic,  capable  of  makin:; 
ocen^Mn  t<i  rhangc  its  name  to  that  of  the  laws,  &c.  under  the  title  of  the  Company  uf 

-MkAy ;  though  the  ancient  title  Merchants  of  England  trading  to  tlie  Seas  of 
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the  Levant.  The  nnnibcr  of  members  is  not  of  Anne.  In  the  reign  of  George  1.  the  in- 
limited,  bnt  is  ordinarily  about  three  hundred,  terest  of  the  whole  was  reduced  to  5  per  cent. 
The  principal  qualification  required  is,  that  the  The  company  kept  decaying,  however,  tiU 
candidate  be  a  freeman  of  London,  and  a  about  the  year  17/3* 

wholesale  merchant,  either  by  fEimily,  or  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  business  of  the 
servinganapprenticeshipof  seven  years.  The  French  A ssiento  company,  which  was  to  fur- 
company  has  a  court  or  board  at  London,  nish  the  Spanish  West  indies  with  negroes, 
which  is  composed  of  a  governor,  deputy-go*  was  resifi^ned  to  the  English,  in  favour  of  the 
vernor,  and  fifteen  directors  or  assistants ;  who  South  Sea  company,  which,  by  this  turn,  re- 
are  all  actually  to  live  in  London  or  the  sub-  lieved  itself  from  its  languishing  situation, 
nrhs.  They  have  also  a  deputy-governor  in  became  in  a  condition  to  vie  with  the  most 
every  city  and  port,  where  there  are  any  mem-  flourishing  companies  of  commerce  in  Bng- 
liers  of  the  company.  The  assembly  at  Lon-  land.  Tne  South  Sea  company,  who,  without 
don  sends  out  two  vessels,  regulates  the  tariff  changing  their  name,  took  on  them  the  As- 
f(»r  the  price  at  which  the  European  merchan-  siento,  or  farm  of  negroes,  preserved  the  same 
dizes  sent  to  the  Levant  are  to  be  sold,  and  for  establishment,  until  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cha« 
the  quality  of  those  retnmed.  pelle,  in  171^ ;  and  their  vessels  disembarked 

5.  Tke  Company  of  Mervhanit  trading  to  their    negroes,    which    thev  had    purchased 

Africa^  established  in  1750.    Contrary  to  the  through  all  the  coasts  of  Africa  within  their 

former  practice  with  regard  to  regulated  com-  grant,  at  Buenos  Ay  res. 

panics,  who  were  reckoned  unfit  for  such  sort  The  company,  it  is  certain,  set  out  with 

of  service,  this  company  was  subjected  to  the  good  success  ;  and  tliere  was  room  to  hope  still 

ohiigation  of  maintaining  forts  and  garrisons,  better;  since,  besides  that  the  value  of  their 

The  act  which  establishes  this  company  (23  stock,  the  first  five  years,  rose  faster,  in  pro- 

<teo.  II.  c.  31)  seems  to  have  had  two  distinct  portion,  than  that  of  any  other  company ;  his 

objects  in  view ;  first  to  restrain  efrectnallv  the  majesty,    after  purchasing   10,000/.   sterling 

oppressive  and  monopolizing  spirit  which  is  na-  therein,  was  pleased  to  condescend  to  be  their 

taral  to  the  directors  of  a  regulated  company ;  governor,  or  first  director.    This  company  it 

and  secondly,  to  force  them  as  much  as  po^si-  under  the  management  of  a  sub-governor,  de* 

ble  to  give  an  attention,  which  is  not  natural  puty-governor,     and    twenty-one    directors, 

to  them,  towards  the  maintenance  of  forts  and  chosen  every  three  years ;  for  which  a  qualifi- 

garrison^.'  cation  of  2000/.  stock  is  sufficient,  and  for  an 

The  principal  joint-stock  companies  at  pre-  elector  500/. 

sent  sunsisting  in  Great  Britain  are,  the  South  2.  The  East  India  Company,   The  first,  or 

Sea  and  East  India  companies ;  to  which  may  as  it  is  called  the  Old  East  India  Company,  was 

he  added,  though  of  very  inferior  magnitude,  established  by  a  charter  from  queen  Elizabeth 

the  Hudson's  I&y  company.  in  1600;  but  for  some  time  the  partners  seem 

1.  The  South  Sea  Company.    During  the  to  have  traded  with  separate  stocks,  though 

long  war  with  Prance  in  the  reign  of  queen  only  in  the  ships  belonging  to  the  whole  com- 

Anne,  the  payment  of  the  sailors  of  the  royal  pany.     In  1612,  they  joined  their  stocks  into 

navy  being  neglected,  they  received  tickets  in-  one  common  capital ;  and  though  their  charter 

stead  of  money,  and  were  frequently  obliged,  was  not  a^  yet  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament, 

by  tlieir  necessities,  to  sell  those  tickets  to  ava-  it  was  looked  upon  in  that  early  period  to'be 

ririuus  men  at  a  discount  of  40  and  sometimes  sufficiently  valid,  and  nobody  ventured  to  in- 

50  per  cent.     B^  this  and  other  means,  the  terfere  with  their  trade.    At  this  time  their  ca« 

(iebtjk  of  the  nation  unprovided  for  by  parlia-  pital  amounted  to  about  7-10,000/.  and   the 

meiit,  and  which  amounted  to  9,471,321/.  fell  shares  were  as  low  as  50/.    Their  trade  was 

into  the  hands  of  these  usurers.     On  which  in  general  successful,  notwithstanding  some 

Mr.  Harley,  at  that  time  chancellor  of  the  ex.  heavy  losses  chiefly  stutained  through  the  ma* 

chequer,  and  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford,  pro-  lice  of  tlie  Dutch  Bast  India  company.     In 

po»ed  a  scheme  to  allow  the  proprietors  of  these  process  of  time,  however,  it  came  to  be  under* 

debts  and  deficiencies  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  stood  that  a  royal  charter  could  not  by  itself 

and  to  incorporate  them  lor  the  purpose  of  car-  convey  an  exclusive  privilege  to  traders,  and 

rying  on  a  trade  to  the  South  Sea ;  and  they  the  company  was  reduced  to  distress  by  reason 

were  accordingly  incorporated  under  the  title  of  of  the  multitude  of  interlopers  who  carried  off 

the  Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants  of  the  most  of  their  trade.   This  continued  during 

Hreat  Britain  trading  to  the  South  Seas,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the 

other  parts  of  America,  and  for  encouraging  whole  of  that  of  James  11.  and  part  of  W^illiam 

the  Fishery,  &c.  HI.  when  in  1698  a  proposal  was  made  to 

Though  this  com  pany  seemed  formed  for  the  parli  ament  for  ad  vanci  ng  the  sum  of  2,000,000/. 

sake  of  commerce,  the  ministry  never  thought  to  government,  on  condition  of  erecting  the 

seriously,  during  the  course  of  the  war,  about  subscribers  into  a  new  company  with  exclusive 

making  any  settlement  on  the  coast  of  South  privileges.    The  old  company  endeavoured  to 

America,  which  was  what  flattered  the  ex-  prevent  the  appearance  of  such  a  formidable 

peetations  of  the  people ;  nor  was  it  ever  car-  rival,  by  offering  government  700,000/.  nearly 

ried  iuto  ^ecutton  by  this  company.    Other  the  amount  of  their  capital  at  that  time ;  but 

ftuuu  were  lent  to  the  government  in  the  reign  such  were  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  that  the 
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larger  sum,  tliouirli  at  eiglit  per  cent,  interest,  period,  16,801,010/.     Deficiency*  1^56,771/. 

was  preferred  to  the  suialier  at  one  half  the  Actual  receipts  in  Great  Britain  for  one  year, 

exnence.  ending   March    J,   Ii>07,    13,2&i!J,527/.     'Pay. 

i'hus  were  tu'o  Eust  India  companies  erect-  ments   here  in   the  same  time,    ] 2,77t^iO In'. 

cd  in  the  same  Ivin^'doni,  whicii  could  not  hut  Cash  in   the  treasury,  March   I^   is^it  ^^ 

be  very  prejudicial  to  each  otlier.     Through  511,97^/.  16«.  4(/. 

the  negligence  of  those  who  prepared  the  act  The  company  is  under  the  management  of 
of  pariianirnt  also,  the  new  company  was  not  twenty-four directors,  elected  by  the  proprietors 
obliged  to  unite  in  a  joint-stock.  I'he  conse-  of  the  company's  stock,  who  hold  1000/.  or 
quence  of  this  was,  that  a  few  private  traders,  upwards,  ouch  proprietors  are  likeirise  eoti- 
whosc  subscriptions  scarce  exceeded  7200/.  in.  tied  to  vote  on  all  occasions,  in  the  qoarterly 
sisted  on  a  right  of  trading  separately  at  their  and  special  general  courts  of  the  company, 
own  risk.  Thus  a  kind  of  third  company  was  The  possessor  of  1000/,  stock  has  one  Tote; 
established  ;  and  by  their  mutual  contentions  3000/.  two  votes ;  6000/.  three  votes ;  JO,0lNI/. 
with  one  another,  all  the  three  were  brought  to  four  votes.  The  number  of  proprietors  entitled 
the  brink  of  ruin.  Upon  a  subsequcnt^occa-  to  vote,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1800»  was  21<>i, 
sion,  in  1700,  a  proposal  was  made  to  parlia-  and  the  number  of  votes  2832. 
uieut  for  putting  the  trade  under  the  manage*  For  some  interesting  though  alamiiDg  parti- 
luent  of  a  regulated  company,  and  thus  laying  cnlars  relative  to  tfie  finances  of  this  company 
it  in  some  measure  open,  'riiis,  however,  was  and  the  progress  of  its  debt,  see  fidinbtirg'o  Re- 
opposed  by  the  company,  who  represented  in  view,  vol.  iv.  p.  312. 

strong  terms  the  mischiefs  likely  to  arise  from         3.   Hudson^s  Bay  Company,       The  vast 

such  a  proceeding.      In  1702  the  companies  countries    which    surrouna     Hudson's    Bar 

were  in  some  measure  united  by  an  indenture  abound  with  animals  whose  furs  and  skins  are 

tripartite,  to  which  the  queen  was  the  third  excellent,  being  far  superior  in  quality  to  those 

I^arty;  and  in  1708^  the v  were,  by  act  of  par-  found  in  less  northerly  regions.     In  16/0,  a 

lament,  perfectly  consolidated  into  one  com-  charter  was  granted  to  a  company,  which  dof^ 

pany  by  their  present  name  of  The  United  Com-  not  consist  of  above  nine  or  ten  persons,  for  thf 

Fany  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies,  exclusive  trade  to  this  bay ;  and  they  have  acted 
nto  this  act  it  was  thought  worthy  to  insert  a  under  it  ever  since  with  great  benefit  to  them- 
clause,  allowing  the  separate  traders  to  continue  selves.  The  company  employ  fourships  and 
their  tratiic  till  Michaelmas  1711)  but  at  the  130  seamen.  They  have  several  i^rts,  viz. 
same  time  empowering  tlie  directors,  upon  Princeof  Wales's  fort,  Churchill  river.  Nelson, 
three  years'  notice,  to  redeem  their  capital  of  New  Severn,  and  Albany,  which  stand  on  the 
7200/.  and  thereby  convert  the  whole  capital  west  side  of  the  bay,  and'are  garrisoned  by  l5<> 
of  the  company  into  a  joint  stock.  By  the  men.  The  French,  in  May  1782,  toolt  and 
same  act,  the  capital  of  the  company,  in  con-  destroyed  these  forts,  and  the  settlements,  &c. 
sequence  of  a  new  loan  to  government,  was  valuecf  at  500,000/.  They  export  commodities 
augmented  from  2,000,000/.  to  3,200,000/.  to  the  value  of  16,000/.  and  bring  home  returns 
In  1743,  another  million  was  advanced  to  go-  to  the  value  of  29,310/.  which  yield  to  the  re- 
vernment.  But  this  being  raised,  not  by  a  call  venue  3734/.  This  includes  the  fishery  ia 
npon  the  proprietors,  but  by  selling  annuities  Hudson's  Bay.  This  commerce,  small  as  it  is 
and  contracting  bond-debts,  it  did  not  augment  affords  immense  profits  to  the  company,  and 
the  stock  upon  which  the  proprietors  could  even  some  advantages  to  Great  Britain  in  gene- 
claim  a  dividend.  Thus,  however,  their  trad-  ral :  for  the  commodities  we  exchange  nith 
ing  stock  was  augmented  ;  it  being  equally  the  Indians  for  their  skins  and  furs  are  all  nu- 
lianlc  with  the  other  3,200,000/.  to  the  losses  nufactured  in  Britain  ;  and  as  the  Indians  are 
sustained,  and  debts  contracted  by  the  com-  not  very  nice  in  their  choice,  such  things  ate 
pany  in  the  prosecution  of  their  mercantile  sent  of  which  we  have  the  greatest  plenty,  and 
projects.  From  171 1«  this  company,  being  which,  in  the  mercantile  phrase,  are  drugs 
freed  from  all  competitors,  and  fully  established  with  us.  And  although  the  workmanship  hap- 
in  the  monopoly  of  the  £nglish  commerce  to  pens  to  be  in  many  respects  so  deficient,  tlac 
the  East  Inaies,  carried  on  a  successful  trade ;  no  civilized  people  would  take  it  off  our  hands, 
and  from  their  profits  made  annually  a  mo-  it  may  be  admired  among  the  Indians.  On 
derate  dividend  to  their  proprietors.  the  other  hand,  the  skins  and  furs  we  brioc 
From  this  period  the  East  India  company  from  Hudson's  Bay  enter  largely  into  our  m^- 
has  occupied  a  very  important  station  in  the  nufactures,  and  aflford  us  materials  for  trading 
commercial  interests  of^  this  country ;  and  an  with  many  nations  of  Europe  to  great  advar- 
account  of  the  various  legislative  provisions  tage.  These  circumstances  tend  to  prove  in- 
which  have  been  made  for  its  support  and  re-  contestably  the  immense  benefit  that  would  re- 
gulation may  be  found  incorporated  in  most  of  suit  to  (ireat  Britain,  by  throwing  open  the 
the  histories  of  England.  trade  to  Hudson's  Bay,  since  even  in  itspresf  p: 
The  amount  of  all  goods  sold  at  the  East  restrained  state  it  is  so  advantugeoos.  '1  his 
India  company's  sales,  from  March  1,  1805,  company,  it  is  probable,  do  not  find  their  trauic 
to  March  I,  18(!0,  was  8,7^)1,412/.  The  re-  so  advantageous  now  as  it  was  before  we  £>»t 
venues  in  India  for  the  year  1&06-7,  was  possession  of  I'anada.  The  only  atteinp.i  riuil* 
ll  ^iT  no*»f     jj^p  charges  there  in  the  same  to  trade  with  Labrador  has  been  directed  u*- 
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wards  the  fishery,  the  annnal  prodace  of  which  orer,  |iropeb  the  blood,  not  tbroogii  the  tyitem 

exceeds  49,0001.  at  Urge,  but  only  through  the  lungs  or  bronchia; 

Sierra   Leone    Company,      See    Sierra  ^^^  **>«  w»»J»  <>»  ^   eontnry,  has  what  may 

Leonk  ^  called  a  corporeal  but  not  a  pulmnnary  heart: 

CoMPANT  (Rale  oO.    See  Fellowship,  '^  P'??***  ^^  ^^»  ^  """^  ?'  »°  auricle  or 

To  Co'MPANT.t^.fl.(frorn  the  noun.)   To  J*"^"^**'   ^'^  .?»«  •^•*«^  ^\,^,  "°  *^*'"  ^ 

^^^_ *^   u              •  »   1       -.1     /-©I   f  the   lungs.    While    again  in    all  coleopterous   in- 

accomoany  ;    to  be  associated   with    (5Aa*-  ^^^  2*  perhaps  iiTall  others  that  a^  possesseil 

speare),                                          ^             ,        ,-  ef  wioga,    the  single  heart,  or   auricle    and   vcn- 

,\o  LofMPAvy.v.n.To^SMCX^teoue'i  self  trictei  operates  in  both  direcUons,  and  is  sufficient 

with  (Corm/AtaJM).  to  produce  of  itself  the  same  kind  of  double  cir- 

COMPARABLE.     a,    (from    compare,)  culaUon   that  is  traced   in    maut    quadrupeds,  the 

Worthy  to   be  compared;    of   equal  regard  cetaceous    tribe,  and  birds,   by   the    machinery  of 

(^AddUon'),  a  double  heart    In   such  insects,  moreorer.   both 

COMPARABLY,  ad.  (from  eon^rable,')  the  lungs  and  heart  are   equally  diffused  through 

In  a  manner  worthy  to  be  ccmKNired(/Fo/<oa).  ^^  ^hole  length  of  the  body;  while  in  man  and 

COMPA'RATElS.  #.  (frotn  compare.)   In  «ll  otiier  mammaU  both   the  lungs  and  heart  are 

logick,  the  two  things  compared  to  one  an-  confined  to  the  chest.                        .^        .    .  , 

other                           or  jg  iIjq  article  Botavt  we  have  obserred  that 

cdMPA'RATlVE.a.(raiii^ra<it;«#,Lat.)  *i«   ^"Sf*^  *?'''1'  ?'   '^t'^\'f^'!^  S^^^t 

1     i?.*:^...*^^  u- ^^  ^  ^^     *     u-  I  *  ''  tne  vessels  of  the  pisnt  as  accurately  as  the  ani- 

1.  Estimated  by  comparison;   not  absolute;  „^  y^    ^^l^.^^  ^       ,,    ^^^\f  ^„i„^,. 

not  positive  (J?e«^/ey)      2.  Having  the  power  ,^,    „    ^         j   variety  If   experiments    would 

of  comparing  ((7/a»t7fZ/e).     3.  (In  grammar.)  induce  us  to  believe*  by  the  propeUing  power  of 

The  comparative  degree  expresses  more  of  any  a  regular  systole  and  diastole.     But  planU  have 

quantity  in  one  thing  than  in  another;  as,  the  neither  brain  nor  heart,  neither  musde  nor  nerve. 

right  liand  is  the  stronger.  'We  are   ignorant  of  the  primum   mobile  of  this 

CoMPARATITB  ANATOMY.      Zootomy :  or  propulsion;   we  know    it  to  be   a  cause  perfectly 

the   dissection   of  other   animal   bodies   than  that  different  from  that  which    operates  in  the  highar 

of  man,   to   compare   them   with    the   human;   a  classes  of  anini^s;   and   perhaps    in    every    dass 

study  of  great  importance  to  the  medical  and  cfai-  of  animals ;   but   though  the  cause  be  widely  dl^ 

nirgical  pupil,  and  leu  attended    to    than  it   de-  ferent,  we  see   the  very  same  effect  produced  9M 

serves  to  be.     It  is    from   an  ignorance  of  this  punctuslly  and  as  permanently, 

branch  of  science   that  persons  of  tolerably  good  Sponge,  coral,  and  other  zoopbjtic  animals,  src 

education  are  apt  to  conceive  that  the  system   or  supposed  to  derive  their    nutriment    from    suction 

mode  of   operation    actually   before    them,  is    the  or    capillary   attraction:     bnt    mere    capillary    at- 

only  system  that  could  have  been  deviwd  for  pro-  traction   can  never   produce  an   accretion   of  the 

dudng   the  effect  exhibited ;    instead  of  which  the  substance   that   constitutes    the    individual   animal, 

vast   variety    of  systems   or  modes    of  operation,  nor  convert   the  sea-water  on  which  it  feeds  into 

evinced    in     the     structure    of    different     sntmals  carbonat  of  lime  and  ammonia,  or  Into  the  pecu- 

and  vegetables,  by  means  of  which  the  very  same  Her  structure  and  powers  which  characterise  such 

result     is     accdmpUsbed,     prove    incontroveriibly,  appsrently  insentient  worms, 

that  the  great  Author  of  nature,  in  empk>ying  one  Yet  perhaps  neither  sponges  nor  corals,  nor  any 

system    rather  than   another,  does   not   employ  it  animals   of  the    zoophytic   order,    are    insentient, 

because  it  is  the  only  system  present  to  his  un-  From    our    limited    acquaintance  with    the    works 

limited    survey,    or   tlie    o^ly  system    that   could  of  nature  we  are  too  apt  to   ascribe  the  possession 

answer  the  end  proposed,  bnt   merely  that  out  of  of  sense  and  perception  to  the  organ  of  the  brain 

an    infinite  variety  of  systems  all  equally  compe-  alone.     But  the   sootomist,    or    compsrstive    sua- 

tent    and    equally    preient,    he    must    necessarily  tomist,  traces  the  existence  of  these  qualities  in  a 

make  a  choice,  and  can  only  employ  one  of  them  thouund  instsnces,  in  which  the  brain  is  as  differ- 

at   one  time  and  for  one  purpose. '  The  existence  ent  from  the   common  substance  of  the  organ  we 

of  «  heart  and  the  alternate  contraction  and  dilata-  so  denominate,  as  this  organ  Is  from  the  substance 

tion  of  the  muscular    tunics    of  the  srteries,  are  of  the  lungs ;  and  in  thoussnds  of  other  insunces, 

supposed    by  the   greater  part   of  mankmd  to  be  in  which    there  is    no  organ  that    can  have    any 

actually  neceisary  for  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  pretensions  to  such  an  appellation.     In  man  and 

The  physiologist,  however,  by  the  use  of  zootomy,  quadrupeds  the  cortical   substance  of   the  brain  is 

discovers  that  there   are  at  least  ss  many  tribes  placed  exteriorily,  and    the  ventricles,  situated    in 

of  animals,  if  not  more^  who  have  no  lieart  whaU  the  whiter  part,  interiorly.      In  birds  and   fishes 

ever,  or  at  least  none  adapted  to  a  general  circu-  this  order  is  precisely  reversed :   for  here  the  ven- 

latioo,  and  that  immense  numbers  of  animals  have  trides    are   exterior,   and    the    corticle    substance 

neither    muscular  fibre    nor    nerve.      The    double  within.    The  reptile  tribes  have  very  little  brain; 

hearts  of  mammals  and  birds,  produce  the  double  and  what  they   have  they    may   often  be    dispos- 

eirculation    of    the    blood ;     first   from    the  heart  sessed  of  for  months,  and  still  continue  to  exist, 

through     the    longs,    and    next    from    the    heart  particularly    the    tortoise    genus.      Most    insects 

through  the  remainder  of  the  body.    Tet  the  same  bave  no  brain   at  all,  but  only  a  smsll   nervous 

doable  cireulatioa   is  produced   in    smphiUals  and  chord,    something    like    the   spinal    marrow,    but 

fishes,   and   many  inferior  animals  who   have   no-  which,  nevertheless  Is  not  marrow.      Polypes,  and 

thing  more  than  «  single  heart;    that  is  nothing  hydatids,    have   unquestionably    neither   brain    nor 

more  than  a  siogic  suricle  and  ventricle;    and  in  nerves;    nor    have    any    nerves    been    discovered 

others  where  there  is  no  bean  whatever;   the  pro-  in   the  oyster.     This,  however,  if  we    hsd  space 

pelling  power  being  alte^ther  of   a  dif^rent  de-  for  so  cdmpreheosive  a  detail,   would    rather  lead 

scription,  and  yet   as  competent  to  the   fulfilment  us  to    the  general  subject  of  Physiology,  under 

of    its  object    as   tliat    resulting  from    an   artertil  which  article  we    shall   pursue    it  somewhat  more 

systole  and  diastole.      The   heart  of  fiihes  more-  at     Urge,    than    quadrate    with    that     individual 
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l)ranch  of  physiology  which  is  comprehended  under  than  the   human  :    by   this  means   the  gross  food 

the  terra  Zootoniy,  or  Comparative  Anatomy.  has    an  easier   passage  into    the  duodenum.     The 

We  shall  proceed,  therefore,  to  oH'er  a  summary  rugse    of  the  tunica  villosa   are    neither   lo    large 

view    of    those    chief    distinctions   which   occur   in  nor  situated  transversely  as  in  the  huroaa,  but  go 

the    dissection    of  animals  inferior  to   man  in   the  from  one  orifice  to  the  other ;  the  reason  of  whidi 

various    classes    and   orders    of   quadrupeds,  birds,  difference  is,   perhaps,  that    tiiey  might   be  in  less 

amphilnals,  fishes,  insects,  and  worms.  danger  of  being  hurt  by  the  hard  substances  this 

Quadrupeds.  creature  frequently  feeds  upon,  and  for    the  sin.ii 

All    animals   of  this   name   have   a  covering   of  reason    there  is    not    the  like    coarction    at    their 

hair,  wool,  &c.  to  defend  them   from    the  injuries  pylorus. 

of  the  weather,  which  varies  in  thickness  according  The  intestines  of  this  animal  are  proportionallT 

to   the  season  of   the  year,   and  difference  of  the  much   shorter  than  ours,  for  the  food  which  the^e 

climate:  thus  in  Russia  and  the  northern  countries,  creatures    mostly    use    soon    dissolves,     and     thea 

the    furs    are    very    thick    and    warm,   while    the  putrifies;    on   which   account    there    was    no   occa- 

littlc    Spanish    lap-dogs,    and    Barbary  cows,    have  sion    for    a    long   tract   of  intestines,   but  oa    \he 

little  or  no  hair  at  all.  contrary   that  it  should   be  quickly  thrown  out  of 

The  cutis   and   cuticula  in  qiadrupeds   are    dis-  the  body:    the  same  is   to  be  observed  of  all  the 

posed  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  human,  but  are  carnivorous    animals.       The  muscular  coat   of  tlie 

more    elastic;    immediately   under   this  there    is    a  intestines    is   also    stronger    than    the    human,   to 

T^ry    thin     cutaneous    muscular     substance     called  protrude    the    hard    bones,   lest   they   should    stop 

panniculus    carnosus ;     which    is   common    to    all  somewhere   in    the  canal. 

quadrupeds,   the  porcine  kind  excepted ;    this  prin-  The  valvulae  conniventes  are  less  numerous,  arid 

cipally   covers    the   trunk,    serving    to    shrivel   the  in  a  longitudinal  direction. 

skin,  in  order   to  drive  off  insects,  their  tails  and  The   duodenum   differs  considerably  in  its  sUua. 

heads  not   bAng  sufficient  for   this  purpose,    while  tion  from   the  human:    for  in  man  it  first  moun's 

their   extremities  are    employed    in    their    support  from   the  pj'lorus  upwards,  backwards,  and    to  tie 

and  progression.  right  side,    then   passes  down  by    the  gall-bladdCT, 

It  has  probably  been  from  observing  some  mus-  and  marching  over  the  right  kidney   and  superior 

cles  of  the  human  body,  such  as  the  platysma  my-  part  of  the  psoas   muscles,  makes  a  curvatare  op- 

oides,  creniaster,    and   frontales,   and   the    collapsed  wards,  and  passes  over  the  back  bone    and  vena 

tunica  cellulosa   of  emaciated  subjects,  to  resemble  cava    inferior,   to    the    Itfft    hypocbondrium,    where 

this   thin   muscle,   that    some  of    the  older   anato-  it  gets  through  the  omentum,  mesentery,  and  roe- 

mists  reckoned  such  a  panniculus  among  the  common  socolon  to   commence    the  jejunum,    being     firrolv 

teguments    of    the    human    body.      Thb     Carolus  tied  down  all   the  way,   the   biliary   and  pancresLtc 

Slephanus  has  well   observed*  ducts  entering  at  its  most  depending  part;  wberras 

Most  part  of  quadrupeds  want  clavicles,  where-  in  the  dog  the  duodenum  is  fixed  ac  the  pykma 
tjy  their  anterior  extremities  fall  upon  their  chest,  to  the  concave  surface  of  the  liver,  and  hanffs 
so  as  to  make  their  thorax  proportionally  nar-  loose  and  pendulous  wfth  the  mesentery  bock- 
rower  than  the  human.  This  small  distance  of  wards  into  tiie  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  then  turn- 
their  anterior  extremities  is  very  necessary  for  ing  up  again  is  fixed  to  the  back-bone  where  it 
their  uniform  progression :  apes  indeed  and  squir-  ends  in  the  jejunum ;  the  bile  and  ptncrr&iic 
rels  have  clavicles  to  allow  them  a  more  full  use  juice  are  poured  into  it  at  the  moat  depeodiog 
of  their  extremities  when  climbing,  but  when  they  part ;  therefore  the  same  Intention  seems  to  bare 
sit  down  on  all.four  they  walk  but  indifferently.  been  had  in  view  in  the  foimation  of  this  p«rt 
Doff  ;  and  the  Canine  Tribe  generally,  in  both,  viz.  the  giving  the  chyle,  after  the  liquors 

We  may  first  obser\'e  of  this  animal,  as  indeed  of   the    liver    and    pancreas    are   poored  into  it,  a 

of  most  quadrupeds,  that  its  legs  are  much  shorter  disadvantageous   course,   that    so    it    might   be    the 

in  proportion  to  its  trunk  than  in  man,  the  length  more  intimately  blended  with    the    humours   brfcwe 

of  whose  steps  depends  entirely  on   the  length    of  its   entry   into    the  jejunum,  where  tbe   Iscteals  sre 

his  inferior  extremities;    however,  to  balance   this,  very  numerous:    and   thus  by   reason  of  their  dif» 

the  trunk  of   the  animal   is  proportionally    lunger  ferent    posture,     the   same    design    (though     by   a 

and  smaller,  his   spine  more   flexible,  by  which    he  very  ditferent  order  of  the  parts)  is  brougfat  abowt 

is  able  at  each  step  to  bring  his  posterior  exlremi-  in  both. 

ties  nearer  to    his  anterior.      His    common  tegu-  The  other  small  intestines    are  much   the  sane 

ments  are  much   a-kin   to  those  of  other  quadru-  with  ours,  only   shorter.     The  great  intestiaes  are 

peds,   only    they    allow  little   or    no    passage    for  also  shorter  and  less  capacious  than  in  the  hama 

sweat,  whence  when  he  is  overheated,  the  superfluous  body ;   and  we  take  it  for  a  general  role,  thai  sU 

matter  finds    an  exit   by   the    salivary  glands,   for  animals  that  live  on  vegetable  food  have  not  o&k 

be  then  lolls  out  his  tongue  and  slavers  plentifully.  their     small     intestines     considerably     longer,     biR 

The   pyramidal   muscles  are   wanting,   to  supply  also    thdr    great    ones  more    capaciotis   than  SMh 

which    the    rectus  is   inserted   fleshy    into    the   os  creatures  as  feed  on   other  animala.      Hence  nsa 

pubis.  from  this  form   of  his  intestines  and  that  of  the 

The  omentum   reaches    down    to    the  os   pubis,  teeth,  seems  to  have  been  originally  designed   fur 

which,   considering   the  posture  of  the  animal,  we  feeding   on   vegetables,   and   still   tbe   most  of   his 

shall  find  to  t)e  a  wise  provision,   since  its  use  is  food  and  all  his  drink  is  of  that  class, 

to  separate  an  oily  liquor  for  lubricating  the   in-  At  the  extremity   of  the  intestinum    Rctma  or 

testines  and  facilitating  their  peristaltic  motion.  verge  of  tbe  anusj  there  are  found   two  bags   or 

This    animars    stomach,    though     pretty    much  paunches,  which   coatain  a  most    abominaUe   <rt^ 

resembling  the    human   in   its    shape,  is   somewhat  mucus,  for  which  no  use  is  known,  unfeas  it  serrr 

differently  situated.     It  lies  more  longitudinally,  as  to   lubricate   the  strained  extremity  of  the  rccti»m. 

indeed  all  the  other   viscera   do,    to    accommodate  and  defend   it    against  the  asperity  of   the  Cecct, 

themselves   to    the   shape  of   the   cavity    in   which  or  to   separate   some    liquor   that   might    oihenr4« 

they  arc  contained,   that   is,  its   inferior    orifice   is  prove  hurtful    to  tlieir  bodies.     There    is   Dollars 

mi'-*                        *"  with   respect  to    the   superior  analogous  to    those  sacs    in    the   hiuuta    cy^jctt,. 
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unless  we  reckon  the  mucilaginous  glands  that  are  nthment  to  the  child  that  the  breasts  are  so  placed  'n 

found  most   frequent   and   largest  atiout  the  lowvr  women,  as  we  find  them,  but  really  from  that  situation 

part  of  tbfr  rectum.  being   \he  most  convenient,  both    for  moi^ier    and 

The  mesentery    is  consideralily    lunger  than   in  infant, 
the  human  body«      The  fpleen  differs   very  much,         The  heart  is  situated  with  its    point   almost  di. 

both   in  figure  and   situation.     It  is  more  oblong  redly     downwards,    according    to    the    creature^a 

and  thin,  and  lies  more  according  to  the  length  of  posture,  and  is  but  very  little  inclined  to  the  l«ft. 

the  abdomen,  bke  the  pancreas.  side.     Its   point  is  much    sharper,  and   its  shape 

l^e  human  lirer  has   no   fissures  or   divisions,  more  conoidal  tlisn   the  human.     Here  the   names 

unless  we  reckon  that  small  one  betwixt  the  two  of  right    and  left  ventricles    are    proper    enough, 

prise,  where  the  large  vessels  enter :  whereas  in  the  though  not  so  in   the  human,  which   ought  rather 

dog  and  all  other  animals  that  have  a  large  flexion  to  be  called  anterior  and  posterior,  or  superior  and 

in    tbeir   spine,  as  lioas,  leopards,   cats,  and  most  inferior.    The  animal  has  the  vena  cava  of  a  con- 

others   of  the  feline  genus,  the  liv^r  and  lungs  are  siderable  length   within   the  thorax,  having    nearly 

divided   into  a  great  many  lobes   by  deep  sections,  the  whole  length   of  the  heart  to  mn  over  ere  it 

reaching    the  large   blood-vesacls,    ^bich    in   great  gets  at  the  sinus  Lowerianus  dexter.     In  men,  as 

rootioos  of  the  back-bone  may  easily  slide  over  one  soon  as  it    pierces   the  diaphragm,  it    enters   the 

another,  and  so  are  in   much  less  danger  of  being  pericardium,   which    is  firmly  attached    to  it,   and 

torn  or  bruised,  than  if  they  were  formed  of  one  immediately  gets  into  the  sinus  Lowerianus;  which 

entire  pieces  as  we  really  see  it  in  horses,  cows,  and  sinus  in   the  human  subject,  ty   the  oblique  situ* 

such  animals  as  have  their  bick-booe  stiff  and  im-  ation   of  the    heart,  is  almost  contiguous    to   the 

moveable.  diaphragm,  and  by    this   we  discover  that  several 

The  urlMry  bladder  differs  considerably  from  the  authors  have  taken  their  delineations  of  the  human 

human,  and  especially  in  Its  form,  which   is  pyra-  heart  from   brutes,  which  is  easily  detected  by  the 

midai  or  pyrtform;  a  shape  common  to  all'quadru-  shape  and  situation   of  the  heart,  and   long   vena 

peds,  except  the  ape  and  others  of  an  erect  posture,  cava  within  the  thorax. 

It  11,  moreover,  a  general  rule,  that  those  creaturet         We  look  on  it  as  a  general  tule,  that  all  qundru* 

that    feed   upon    animal   food    have    their  bladder  peds,  as  having  occasion  to  gather  their  food  from 

more  muscular  and  considerably  stronger,  and  less  the  ground,  are   proWded  with   longer  *  necks  than 

capacious  than  those  that  live  on  vegcubles,  such  man;   but  as  a  long  neck  not  only  gives  the  ad- 

as  horses,  cows,  swine,  &c.  whose  bladder  of  urine  vantage  of  a  long  lever  to  the  weight  of  the  head, 

is  perfectly  membranous,  and  very  lar^ge.  but  when  the  animal  is  gathering  hia  food,  makes 

^  The   opermatic  vesaela  are   much   the  same  way  the  brain  in  danger  of  being  oppressed  with  too 

disposed  as  In  us.  great  a  quantity  of  blood,  by  the  liquor  in   these 

The  scrotum  is  shorter  and  not  so  pendulous;  arteries    having    the   benefit    of  a    descent,    while 

this  ti  bas  in  common  with  all  the  dog  kind  that  that   in    the  veins  must   remount    a    considerable 

want   the  vcsiculse  seminars,   who  have  it  closely  way '  contrary  to  its  own   gravity,  it  was  therefore 

tucked  up,  that  the  seed  at  each  copulation  might  necessary  that  a  part  of  the    length  of  the  neck 

the   sooner    be    brought  from    the   testes,   thus  in  should  be   supplini    by    the    length    of    the   jaws. 

some  measure  supplying  the  place  of  the  vesiculs  Thus  we  see  horses,  cows,  &c.  who  have  no  occs- 

semiaales;  for  the  courie  of  the  seed  through  the  sion  for  opening  their  mouths  very  wide,  yet  have 

vasa   deferentla  is    thus  shortened  by  placing   the  long  jaws.      Bull  dogs  indeed,  and  such    animals 

secern wg  vessels  nearer  the  excretory  organs.    This  as   have  occasion    fur  very   strong   jaws,  must  of 

at   the    same    lime   explains  tl.e    reascn  why   this  necesiity    have    them    short ;    because   the    longer 

creatare  ia  so  tedious  in  eopulation.  they  are,  the  resistance  to  be  overcome  acts  with 

The  uterus  of  muHiiartous  aoimbls  is  little  more  a  lotigcr  lever.  Another  exception  to  this  ge- 
tban  a  continuation  of  their  vagina,  only  separated  neral  rule  is,  such  animals  as  are  furnished  with 
from  it  fay  a  fnall  ring  or  valve.  From  the  uterus  something  analogous  to  hands'  to  convey  their 
two  loD^  canals  mount  upon  the  loins,  in  which  food  to  their  mouths.  ^  The  teeth  of  this  creature 
the  fetuses  are  lodged;  these  are  divii*ed  into  dif.  plainly  show  it  to  be  of  the  carnivorous  kind,  for 
ferent  sacs,  which  are  strongly  constricted  betwixt  there  are  none  of  tliem  made  for  grinding  thrir 
each  fetus,  yet  these  coaxtions  give  way  in  the  food,  but  only  for  tearing  and  dividing  it  Even 
time  of  biith.  From  these  go  out  the  tubs  Fallo.  its  posterior  teeth  are  not  formed  with  rough 
pianx,  so  that  the  ovaria  come  to  lodge  pretty  broad  surfaces  as  ours  arc;  but  are  made  const- 
near  tbe  kidneys.  derably     sharper,    and    preu    over    one    another 

Tbr   disposition    and    situation    of   the   mammae  when  the   mou:h  is  shut,  that  so   they  may  take 

vary  in  animals,  as  they  bear  one  or  more  young,  the  firmer  hold   of  whatever  comes  betwixt  them. 
TbMe   of    the    uniparous  kind  have    them   placed         The   tongue,   in   consequence  of   the  length    of 

between   the    pisterior  extremities,  which   in   them  the  jaws,  is  mu>'h   longer  than   ours ;    and  as  this 

is  tbe   highest  part  of  their  bodies^   whereby  tbeir  creature  feeds  with   his  head  in  a  depending  pos- 

young  get  at    ihera    without  the  Inconvenience  of  tore,  the  morsel  just  taken  in  would  always  be  in 

kneeiing;    nevartlieless,    when    the    creatures    ate  danger  of  falling  out  of  the   mouth,  were  it  not 

of  113    great    size,  and    their  breast  large,   as    in  for    several   -prominences     placed    mostly    at    the 

sHcepy  the  young  ones  are   lo  take   this   po«ture.  root  of   the    tongue,    and   crooked    backwarda    in 

In   roultiparous  animals    they   must   have  a   great  such    a    manner,  as   to  allow  any  thing  to  press 

number  of  nipptes,  that  their  several  young  ones  easily  down  to  the  jaws,   but   to  hinder  its  return, 

may  h«ve  room  at  the  same  time,   and  these  dis-  In    some  animals    who    feed    on  living    creatures, 

posed  over   both    thorax  and  abdomen :    and    the  these    under    hooks    are    still    more    conspicuous, 

creatures    gcnerany    lie    down  when    their    young  especially  in    several    large  fishes,  where    they   al- 

are  to  be   suckled,  that  they  may  give  them   the  most  rival  the  teeth  in  the  fore  part  of  their  mouth, 

most   favourable    situation.     Whence    it    does    not  a.:d  arc  nearly  as  firm  and  strong, 
appear    to   be    from    any  superior  fitness    of  the         In  this  subject   there  is   no  uvula,  but  then  the 

vpssrla  at  certain  places,  for   giving  a  proper  nou-  rpiglo.tis,    when   pressed   down,   covers   the    whole 

VOL.  III.  V 
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rima    entirely,   and    naturally   continues   so;    there  dilTercnt   animals,   as   their   eyes   are  more   or  Ic?i 
is    therefore     a    ligament    or     rather     muscle    that  exposed  to  dangers  in   searching  after  their  foot}: 
comes  from  the  os  hyoides  and  root  of  the  tongue  this    membrana    nietitans,   as    it   is    called,   is    not 
that    is    inserted   into   that   part    of   the    epiglottis,  very  large  in   this   animal;    cows  and   horses  have 
where    it   is   articulated  with    the    cricoid  cartilage,  it    so    large    as     to    cover    one   half   of    the    o)e 
which   serves    to   raise    it   from    the    rima,    though  like   a  curtain,    and    at    the  same    time  is   tran«^. 
not    so    strongly    but    that    it    may   with   a    sniall  rent    enough    to   allow    abundance  of   the   rays    of 
force  be  chipped  down  again.     If  then  in   all  such  light  to  pass  through    it;  fishes  have   a  cutiile  al- 
animals  as  have  no  uvula,  the  epigloitis  is  so  order-  ways  over  their  eyes,  as  they  are   ever   in  dan^vT 
ed  as   to  be  capable  of  covering  the  rima  entirely,  in    that  inconstant  element     In  this  then  we  mn* 
and  if  in   man   the  epiglottis  cannot  be  so  pressed  also    observe  a  sort   of  gradation, 
backwards  and  downwards,  as  to  shut  up  the  glottis  All   quadrupeds   have  a  seventh   muscle  bclonu- 
perfcctly,  but  leaves   a    space   that    can  be   exactly  ing  to    the  eye,    called   suspensorius.     It  surroucils 
filled    up   by    the   uvula,  we    may  very   reasonably  almost   the    whole   optic  nerve,  and   is    fixed    int.» 
conclude   that    the    use    of  this    part    is    to    supply  the    sclerotic    coat   as   others   are;    its    use    is    to 
tills   deficiency  in    ths  epiglottis.  sustain  the  weight  of  the  globule   of  the   e>-c,  an*l 
The  nose  is  generally   longer  than  in   man,  and  prevent   the  opiic  nerve  being  too  much   stretcbftJ. 
its   external     passage    much     narrower.      The    in-  without   obliging    the   four   straight    muscles  to  be 
ternal     structure    is    also    better    adapted    for    an  in  a   continual  contraction,  which  would   be  mcoo- 
acute    smelling,   having    a   larger    convoluted   sur-  renient.     At   the  same   time  this   mtwcle    may  be 
facj     on     which     the     membrana     scheideriana     is  brought   to  assist  any  of  the  other  foiir,  by   caus- 
spread,  and    this  is   to  be   observed   in    most   qua-  ing   one  particular  portion   of  it  to  act  at  a  irnie. 
drupeds,   who   have    the   ossa   spongiosa  commonly  The  next  thing  to  be  remarked  is  the  figure  of 
larg',    and   these  too   divided   into  a  great  number  the   pupil,   which   is   difTerent   in    difierent  animslii, 
of    excessively    fine    thin    lamellae.     The    elephant,  bnt    always     exactly    accommodated    to    the    crea- 
which  has  a  head  pretty  large  in  proportion   to  its  ture^s   way   of    life.     Man  has   it   circular  for   oU- 
body,   has    the    greatest   part   of  it   taken    up  with  viuus   reasons ;    an  ox    has   it   transverse,  to   iike 
the   cavity   of  the  nose   and  frontal  sinusses,  which  in  a  larger  view  of  his  food  :  cats  again  hare  thetn 
last    extend    almost    over    their    whole    head,    and  somewhat   perpendicular,   (but  can   alter    it    pretty 
leaves  but  a  small  cavity  for  their  brains.     A  very  much)   for  a   similar  reason,   and   so  of  the   rest; 
nice  sense   of  smelling  was   not  so    absolutely   ne-  the    pupil    of    difierent    animals   varies    in    widib, 
ccssary  for    man,    who   has   judgment   and   experi-  according    as    the   internal    organs    of    risioa  trc 
ence    to    direct    him    in    the    choice    of  his  food ;  more  or  less  acute ;    thus  cats  and  owls  who  seek 
whereas  brutes,  who   have   only    their  senses,  must  their   prey   in  the   night,  or    in    dark   places   (asi 
have   these    of  necessity   acute,    some    having   one  consequently  nmst   have   their    eyes    so  formed  w 
sense  in   greater  perfection   than   others,   according  that  a   few   rays   of  light  may  make  a  lively  im- 
to  their  difTerent  way  of  life.      "We  not  only  con-  pression    on    the  retina),  have  thdr   pupis  in  day 
rludc  a  prhrit  from  the   large  expanded  membrana  time    contracted   into   a    very   narrow   space,   as  a 
scheideriana   that    their    sense   of   smelling  is    very  great    number    of   ra5'S   would     oppress    their  nice 
acute,  but    we  find  it  so  by  cows  and  horses  distin-  organs,  while   in    the   night    they    dilate    consider- 
j;uisliing  so  readily  betwixt  noxious  and  whoksome  ably.     In    the    same   way  when    the  retina  is   io- 
herbs,  which    they  do  principally  by  this  sense.  flamed,    a   great    number    of   rays    of    light  would 
The  external   car  in  different  quadrupjds  is  dif-  occasion    a    painful    sensation,    therefore   the   pupd 
fercntly     framed,    but     always    calculated     to     the  is    contracted;    on    the   contrary,   io    dying   peoj^?. 
animal's    manner   of  life:    in    shape   it   commonly  or  in  a  beginning  amaurosis,  it  is   greatly  dilated 
resembles  the  oblique  J-ection   of  a  cone  from  near  as    the  eyes   on   such  occasions  are   very  difficult  v 
the   apex    to    the    bails.     Hares    and    such    other  alfecied,  and  as  it  were  insensible, 
animals     as    are    daily    exposed     to    insults    from  The    posteriorr  part   of  the  choroid  coat,  wbk-fi 
beasts    of    prey,    have    large    ears  directed    back-  is  called  tapetum,   is   of  different  colours  hi  ditTer- 
wards,    their   eyes   warning    them    of    any    danger  ent  creatures.     Oxen  feeding  mostly  on  grass  lia»« 
before;    rapacious    animals,    on     the    other    hand,  this  membrane   of  a  green  colour,  that   it  rosy  rc- 
have   their   cars   placed    directly   forwards,    as    we  fleet   upon   the  retina   all   the   rays  of  light  wbich 
see  in  the   lion,    cat,  &c.      The  slow   hounds   and  come  from   objects  of  that  colour,  while  other  nyi 
other    animals   that    are     designed     to    hear     most  are  obscured;  thus  the  anim.il  sees    its  food  beiicr 
distinctly    the     sounds   coming    from    below,    have  than  other  objects.     Cats  and  owls  have  their  ispf- 
their  ears    hanging    downwards.      Man   again,  who  tum   of  a   whitish    colour,    and   for  the   same  res- 
niiist    equally  hear  sounds  coming    from    all  quar-  sons  have  the  pupil  very  dilatable,  and  their  organs 
ters,    but  especially    such   as   are   sent  from   about  of  vision  acute ;   and  we  shall  find  that  all  hD\T.:.ls 
his   own   height,   has  his   external   ear  placed   in   a  sec  more  or  less  distinctly  in  the  dark,   according; 
vertical    manner,    somewhat     turned    forward.      In  as  their  tapetum  approaches  nearer   to  a  wbile  cr 
short,    wherever  we   see   a   speciality   in    the  make  black   colour.     Thus   dogs  who  have  it  of  a  g*"*^- 
of  this  organ  in  any  creature,  we  may  with  verj'  little  ish  colour  distinguish    objects   better   in  the  n^^i:t 
reflection  discover  this  form  to  be  more  convenient  for  than   man,  whose  tai>etum  is  dark  brown,  and  «fco, 
that  creature  than  another.     There  are  some  diflcr-  I  believe,  sees  worst  in  the  dark  of  any  croUure. 
ences  to   be    observed  in    the   structure  of  the  in-  it  being  originally  designed  that  he  should  rest  friTa 
lernaf  ear  in  different  animals  ;   but  we  know  so  very  all  kinds  of  employments  in  the  night-Ume.     The 
little  of  the  use  of  the  particular  parts  of  that  organ  difTcrcnce   then    of  the    colour   of  the   tapelunt.    tt 
in  the  hunnan  subject,  that  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  indeed   the    fabric    of  any   other    part   in    di&rrcta. 
assii^n  reasons  for  these  variations  in  other  creatures.  creatures,   always   depends   on  some  particular  ad- 
All  qtiadrupeds    have   at    the  internal    canthus    of  vantage     accruing   to    the    animal    in    its    pccofcar 
the    eye    a   strong  firm    menibrane    with    a   cariila-  manner   cf  life  from   this  singularity., 
ginous  edge,    which   may   be  made    to  cover   some  'J'he    brain    in    all    quadrupeds    is    proportJontL'V 
part  of    their   eye,    and  this   is  greater    or  les.'i   in  much  smaller  than  in  maru     The  reason  cf  wii    • 
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may  hc>  that  ai  qiiadrupeda  for  Uie  most  part  seek 
their  food  with  their  heada  in  a  depeodiog  poafcure, 
this  situalioQ  would  make  it  ver>'  inconvenient  for 
ihe  brain  itself  to  send  its  animal  apiritii  (or  ita  in. 
iiucnce  and  energy,  be  it  what  it  will)  through  the 
nerves,  so  that  it  was  neceasary  they  ahould  be 
supplied  from  aoir.ewhere  else^  and  consequently 
there  was  no  reuon  fur  the  brain  itself  being  of  a 
great  bulk. 

The  structure  of  the  brain  diflers  but  very  little  in 
2II  quadrupeds,  and  it  is  hence  needless  to  pursue 
this  subject  any  farther. 

Ruminant  Khtd, 

The  oext  tribe  of  quadrupeds  we  hare  proposed 
to  consider  is  the  ruminant  kind,  of  which  we  have 
an  example  in  the  cow,  and  accordingly  shall  take  the 
letus  of  the  animal  in  utero,  that  we  may  firat  remark 
some  things  that  are  peculiar  to  it  in  that  state,  and 
afterwarda  proceed  to  examine  the  peculiarity  of  ita 
viscera. 

The  fono  of  a  cow*a  uterus  difiers  from  the  humane 
to  having  two  pretty  large  comufti  This  is  common 
to  it  with  other  brutes,  for  a  bitch  haa  two  long  cor. 
mia  uteri;  but  these  again  diSer  (as  being  roulti* 
parous  and  uniparous)  in  this,  that  in  the  bitch's  cor* 
Btta  the  fetusct  are  contiioed,  wbercaa  here  there  ia 
only  part  of  the  accundinea,  being  mostly  the  allan. 
tois  with  the  included  liquor.  The  muscular  fibres 
of  the  otenis  are  more  easily  diacovered  ;  ita  internal 
suiiace  baa  a  great  number  of  spongy»  oblong,  pro- 
toberant,  glandular  bodiea  fixed  to  it  by  a  fine  mem- 
brane :  these  are  composed  of  several  large  vessels 
of  the  uterus  terminating  here.  These  are  very 
smsll,  and  aometimea  not  to  be  observed  at  all.  In 
an  impregnated  uterus  we  can  euily  press  out  of 
them  a  chylous  mucibginoua  liquor ;  they  are  com* 
posed  of  a  great  many  proccases  or  digiti,  and  deep 
carerna  answering  to  as  many  processes  and  caverns 
of  the  placenu.  Their  resemblance  haa  occasioned 
the  name  of  papilic  to  be  given  them,  and  hence  it 
was  that  Hippocrates  was  induced  to  believe,  that  the 
h\us  tucked  in  utero.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine, 
whether  the  uterus  grows  thicker  or  thinner  in  the 
time  of  gestation.  I1ie  membranes  it  is  plain  (by 
the  stretching  of  the  parta)  muat  be  made  thinner, 
but  then  it  ia  aa  evident,  that  the  veaaela  are  at  that 
lime  enlarged,  upon  which  principally  the  thickness 
of  any  part  depends ;  so  there  seems  to  be  aa  much 
gained  the  one  way,  as  lost  the  other.  The  os  uteri 
is  entirdy  shot  up  by  a  glutinoua,  mucilagiooua  sub. 
stance,  thst  ia  common  to  the  femalea  of  all  creatures 
when  with  young;  by  this  the  external  air  is  ex- 
cluded, which  woukl  soon  make  the  liquors  corrupt ; 
it  also  preventa  the  inflammation  of  the  membranes, 
and  the  hazard  of  abortion*  By  thia  meana  aUo  the 
li^s  of  the  womb  are  kept  from  growing  together, 
which  otbnwise  they  would  certainly  at  thia  time  do. 
There  are  mucous  glanda  placed  here  to  secern  thia 
gluten,  which  on  the  breaking  of  the  membranes  with 
(he  contained  watcra  prodticea  a  aoap  that  lubncatca 
and  washes  the  parts,  and  makea  them  easily  yield. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  ox  tribe  as  a 
ruminant  animal.  There  are  no  dentea  inci»orea 
in  the  upper  jaw,  but  the  guma  are  pretty  hard, 
their  tongtic  rough,  and  they  supply  this  defect 
by  wrapping  their  tongue  round  a  tuft  of  grass, 
so  pressing  it  against  the  upper  jaw  keep  it 
stretched,  and  cut  it  with  the  teeth  of  the  under. 
jnw ;  then,  without  chewing,  throw  it  do«n  into 
ihe  oesophagus,   which,    in    these    creatures,    con- 


sists of  a  double  row  of  spiral  fibres  decussating  one 
another.  All  animals  wlitch  ruminate  must  have  more* 
ventricles  than  onr,  some  two,  some  three,  our  pre- 
sent subject  ha»  no  less  than  four.  'J'he  food  is 
carried  directly  down  into  the  first,  which  lies  upon 
the  led  side  and  is  the  largest  of  all ;  it  is  called  y^r^.o 
ventriculus,  and  noiKia  by  way  of  eminence  It  is 
what  is  called  by  the  general  name  of  paunch  by  the 
vulgir.  There  are  no  rug.x  upon  its  intcrnsl  surface  ; 
the  food,  by  the  force  of  its  muscular  coat,  and  the 
liquors  poured  in  here,  is  sufficiently  macerated,  after 
which  it  M  forced  up  hence  by  the  oesophagus  into 
the  mouth,  and  there  it  is  made  very  small  by  maati- 
cation;  this  is  what  is  properly  called  chewing  the 
cud  or  rumination ;  after  thia  it  is  sent  down  by  the 
gullet  into  the  second,  for  the  oesophagus  opens  in- 
diflTerently  into  both ;  however  the  creature  haa  a 
power  to  direct  it  into  which  it  will.  Some  tell  ua 
that  the  drink  goea  into  the  aecond,  but  that  might 
be  easily  determined  by  making  them  drink  before 
alaughter;  the  second  stomach,  which  is  the  anterior 
and  smallest,  is  called  xi ir^vf«Xof  reticulum,  the  bon. 
net,  or  king*a  hood.  It  consists  of  a  great  number 
of  cells  on  its  Internal  surface  of  a  regular  pentago- 
nal figure,  like  to  a  honey-comb.  Here  the  food  ia 
farther  macerated,  from  which  it  is  protruded  into  tlie 
third,  called  i^ivo^  or  omasum,  in  vulgar  language 
the  many. plus,  because  the  internal  surface  rises  up 
into  a  great  many  plicae  or  folda,  and  atratum  auper 
stratum,  according  to  the  length  of  this  stomach. 
Some  of  these  plicc  are  further  produced  into 
the  atomach  than  othera,  L  e.  first  two  long  onea 
on  each  side,  and  within  these,  two  shorter  in  the 
middle,  &c.  There  are  several  glands  in  this  sto- 
mach  which  is  next  to  the  xoi>ia  in  bigness,  and 
from  this  it  passes  into  the  fourth,  whose  namea 
are,  ^ur^^v  abomasum,  caille,  or  the  red,  which 
b  the  name  it  commonly  has  because  of  ita  co- 
lour.  Caille  signifies  curdled,  and  hence  the 
French  have  given  that  as  a  name  to  this  fourth 
atomach,  because  any  milk  that  is  taken  down  by 
young  calvea,  from  the  long  atay  it  makes  here, 
turns  acid;  and  by  the  remains  of  the  milk  be- 
fore taken  down  assisting,  it  is  curdled.  It  is 
this  fourth  stomach  with  the  milk  curdled  in  it, 
that  is  commonly  taken  for  earning  of  milk  (aa 
they  call  it),  but  after  the  bile  and  pancreatic 
juice  enter,  this  coagulation  ia  not  to  he  found, 
which  shows  the  use  of  these  liquors.  There  are 
other  animals  that  use  the  same  food,  that  have 
not  auch  a  mechaniam  in  their  digestive  organs; 
horses,  asses,  &c.  have  but  one  atomach  where 
grass  is  macerated,  and  a  liquor  for  their  nouriah- 
ment  extracted,  and  the  remainder  sent  out  by 
the  anus  very  little  altered.  From  thia  different 
structute  of  the  stomach  in  these  creatures,  a  ru- 
minant  animal  will  be  aerved  with  one-third  less 
food  than  another  of  equal  bulk ;  graxiers  are 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  this.  The  reason  is, 
that  ruminating  animals  have  many  and  strong  di. 
gestive  organs ;  all  their  food  is  fully  prepared  and 
idinost  wholly  converted  into  chyle,  but  a  horse's 
stomach  ia  not  fitted  for  this,  so  that  they  require  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  food  to  extract  the  same 
nourishment 

The  intestines  of  these  animals  are  of  a  consi- 
derable length  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  ani- 
mal*s  bo(ty,  and  thia  confirms  what  we  said  formerly 
on  the  subject  of  the  intestines  of  a  dog,  vix.  that 
the  length  and  capacity  of  the  intestinea  were  dif- 
ferent in  diflTerent  animals  according  to  the  nature  of 
their  food. 
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.w»  iny    consiJerable    way.       The    largennt     of     l>-e 

wc-w  urm^  in  different  fowls  Torit*  according  to   ihe  occa- 

u->.v  sions  of  the  creature.     Thus  birds  of  prey,    who  fly 

c    >«re  a  considerable  distance  to  proride  tbcir  food,  have 

.  ...  iu.^va^  large  strong  wings;  whereas  domestic  birds  who  find 

liiuiues,  their   nourishment  almost  every  wherc^    have  rery 

I.  u-s  ihey  short  and  but  small  wings.     The  posterior  extremities 

u  .lie  ftetus  are  so  situated  as  to  make  us  at  first  think    they 

would  be   in   continual  hazard  of   Calling    forvank 

:  o.  ti  ihe  same  when  they  walk,  but  this  is  prevented  by  their  boid. 

-    ui>t:r  sharper ;  ing  up  their  heads  and  necks,  and  when  tbey  have 

.a.v    u^inst   the  occasion  for  climbing  up  a  steep  pUce,  ib^  strrtck 

..  \    ar  down  to  the  out    their   heads   and    necks    fonrards.       Xhus    »e 

»    jLitu*<t;;   but  here  may  observe  a  goose  entering  a  bam  dcor,  where  pr- 

..     ..t  vcuiride,  so  Is  ncrally  there  is  an  ascending  step,  stretch    out  ns 

neck,  which  before  was   raised,  and  incliiw  its  hoiy 

«.     >    ;a:>ilv  divided  into  forwards;  this  is  laughed  at  by  the  commoo   peo- 

'u'.>4::ii    this   division  is  pie,  who  ascribe  it  to  n  piece  of  folly  ia  the  goose* 

«     t    udOf  and  it  has  cer.  as  if  afraid  of  knocking  its  head  agaanai  tbc  trp  of 

.^.   itiat  the  older  anato.  the  door. 

,...>  wiK'n   they  made  this  Carnivorous  animals  are    provided   witJa     strong 

„      K<u    divides    into    two  crooked  claws  for  the  catching   their  prey ;     vatet- 

..»  J)jrdcter:  the  descend-  fowls  use  them  for  swimming,  and   priacipallj  tot 

..uvtuuis  according    to  their  this  purpose   have  a  strong  firm  mtmhnne  inter- 

.ir%e   inches,  befwire  it  gives  posc<l  betwixt  the  toes.     Inhere  it  a  beautiful  B>e- 

ii(d    stUl    an    inch  or  more  ch.inism   to  be  observed  in  the  toes  of  fowls  vkk& 

^^.x  avian    comes   clT,    and    yet  is  of  considerable  use  to  them;  for  tbdr  toes  air 

V  u.v  :(  divides  into  the  two  earn-  naturally  drawn  together  or  bended  when    tbc  foot 

,.  ^c><s.i»   that    go   to    the  anterior  is  bended;  this  perhaps  proceeds  from  the  d»|^ka- 

.V     >^>H   nde,   still   keep   longer  in  ture  of  the  tendons  of  the  toes  in  them»   vhtKh  b 

^  .,,u>  lite   carotids   than   those  on  analogous  to  our  heels,  and  whidi,  when  the   CooC  is 

bended,  must  consequently  be  much  stretched ;  aad 

since  these  tendons  are  inserted  into  the  toes,  they 

^''      •  must  of  necessity  bend  them  when  the  foot  is  beod- 

.  *v>  oi  animals  we  come  to  notice  are  ed,  and  when  the  foot  is  extended  the  flexors  of  the 

.    v.kI  ;    which    are  cither   granivorous  toes  are  again  relaxed,  and  they  are  Ihereficsre  ex- 

^^.x.       Uul  bt-fore  we  consider  tlie  spe.  panded.      This  is  of  great  use  to  water-fowls,  for 

^  v.wvia  of  each  kind,  we  shall  observe  without  this  contrivance,  they  must  have  lost  as  nurdi 

>    v.U  i^^KV.  time  when  they  pulled  their  legs  in,    as   they    had 
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k   |MiiicuKir  covering  of  feathers  d!f.  gained  by  tlie  former  stroke;  but  as  the 

i    til   oiiior  creature;,    but  exactly  suited  now  framed,  whenever  the  creature  draws  in  its  foot. 

:..>.KKi    of  life;    for  it  not   only  protects  the  toes  are  at  the  same  time  bended  and  contracted 

.i    i}c   iniuiies  of  the  weather,  but   serves  into  less  space,  that  the  resistance  made  again^  the 

.iu..t   (^o^reNftion   through   that   thin  aerial  water  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  before:  on  the  coo- 

t>v  V  loi  the  most  part  inhabit :  and  as  some  trary,  when  they  stretch   their   foot   their   toes  an 

uuuh  in  the  water,  their  feathers  being  extended,    the   membrane  betwixt   them  expanded, 

, ,  l\  tK  ^itKiired  with  an   oily  liquor,  the  water  and  consequently  a  greater  resistance  made  to  the 

,,..  i,a  iumi  koukii^g  into  their  skins,  and  in-  water.     Again,  fowls  that  live  mostly  in  the  air,  cr 

KUi  ut  \aiiouii  ways.  have   occasion   to    sustain   themselves  on    bevncbes 

h  \\p    the    strongest    muscles     of    their  of  trees  in  windy  weather,  and  even  in  the   n^^u 

i...j>    lowrtcd    into    their    wings;     whence  time    when     asleep,    while    all    their    muscles    a'^e 

\«c  may  observe  that   it  is  altogether  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  relaxation,  have  otav 

Un    iituu  to  buoy  himself  up  to  the  air  to  lean  down  the  weight  of  their  bodies,  asd  ihesr 

t.  uk,   o\«;u  though   he  had  proper  machines  in  toes    continue  bended    without   any   musdea   bea^ 

•A    Will);*,   unless   he   were   likewise   provided  in    action:     while    whenever     they    would     &cn 

liutkclc*    strong    enough    for    moving    them,  tangle   themselves,   they   raise  up   their  bodies^  ly 

.  lu  U.kM  not.     In  the  next  place  their  wings  are  which  their  foot  and  consequently  their  toes  are  ca- 

i.ltv«t(   ill    the   middle   of    their   bodies,   but   a  tended. 
vK:.d     further     forwards,     whence    it     would         Carnivorous  fowls  have  their  beaks  lon^  sbarp. 

i   vuw    (ip^ienr    that    their   heads    would    be  and    crooked;     the    domestic    fowls,  soch   as    the 

uud    (lit'ir   posterior    parts   niost    depending,  hen    kind,  &c.   have    strong   short   beaks,  eoanvo- 

vx;..ti    (.«iMil    In    the    air;    but   by   stretching    out  diously  fitted   to  dig    up    and    break    their    lood : 

,  ,  a    Kw.ttl«,    which   act   upon  the  lever  of  a   long  water  fowls  again  have  long  or  very  broad  sroep> 

«..vk,    th«  y    Mlicr    in    some  degree  their   centre    cf  like   beaks,    which   is    most    convenient   for   tbcck 

i.Ju,   wlilli)   by   filling   the   sacs  or  bladders   in  The  sternum  of  fowls  is   much  larger  proportinn* 

^',  >    tu4uU    of    their    abdomen   with    air,    and  ex.  ally   than  the    human,   and  bas  a   ridge  nnmg  m 

I  ,^    (lii'lr   tall,  they   make   the  posterior    part  its  middle  for  the  more  commodious  origin  of  tW 

,1     \i^i     iiotllcB    considerably    higher,     and    thus  muscles    that    move    the  wings.      It    is  also  ks 

iK     vvtih     iht'lr    bodies    nearly     in    a     horizontal  moveable  than   ours,  for  had  it   been  vcrj 

..  u  iU.  u.       lluure    we    find,    that    if    their    necks  able,  a  great  de?.l  of  the  force  employed  fisr 

\,      V^t>t    iVtun    being    stretched   out,  or    if  we    cut  the    wings    would    at    every    contraction    of    iW 

^,^  ^    ^1,^  u  "^e  incapable  of  Hying  muscles  have  been   lost,  or  cite  some 
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dci  imiit  have  com*  in  pUy  (o  keep  finn  the 
RtenuBi»  but  ihit  additioaftl  vdgbt  wouU  have 
been  inconvenieot  for  their  progrctnon. 

The  dtgettion  of  tbnie  aniiaali  is  uiistcd  by 
attrition,  ••  ic  evinced  by  many  cxperimcotc 
We  tee  them  daily  tike  down  considerable  num- 
bers  of  the  most  solid  rugged  littJe  flints  they 
fad,  and  these  can  serve  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  help  the  trituration  of  their  alhnents. 
After  these  pebUes  by  becoming  smooth  are 
unfit  for  this  office,  they  are  throim  up  by  the 
aiotiih  s  hence  fowls  that  are  long  confined, 
though  never  so  well  fed,  turn  lean  for  want  of 
lurh  stones  to  help  their  digestion ;  but  this  was 
pot  beyond  aU  dispute  by  Mr.  Tauvry,  who 
gave  a  species  of  ne:Bl  to  an  ostrich,  convex  on 
one  iJde,  and  concave  on  the  other,  but  carved 
on  hoib;  and  opening  the  creatare's  body  some 
time  after,  it  was  found  that  the  carving  on  the 
coavex  aide  was  all  obliterated,  while  the  engraved 
character  remained  the  same  as  before  on  the 
concave  aide,  which  was  not  subjected  to  the 
stomach*a  pressure;  which  could  not  have  hap- 
pened had  the  obliteratiou  been  produced  by 
gsAtrie  jttice  or  any  other  mtrnstruum  whatever, 
MDce  in  this  case  both  sides  of  the  metalfic  plate 
would  have  been  affected  alike. 

The  pancreas  in  birds,  and  we  shall  ehiefly  confme 
ourselves  in  this  description  to  the  cock,  lies  betwixt 
the  two  folds  of  the  duodenum,  and  sends  two  or  three 
dacts  into  this  gut  pretty  near  the  bifiary. 

The  spieeo  is  of  a  round  globular  figure,  situ- 
ated between  the  liver  and  stomach,  and  betwixt 
these  and  the  bnek  bone  it  enjoys  the  same  kinds 
of  vesoela  as  other  animals.  AU  its  blood  is  sent 
into  the  vena  porUrum,  and  has  a  perpetual 
conqoaasation.  It  has  no  excretory  that  we 
know  of.  Their  liver  is  divided  into  two  equal 
\oht$  by  a  pdlucid  membrane,  running  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  their  body;  and  hence  we 
may  observe,  Jbat  it  is  not  proper  to  that  bowel 
to  lie  on  the  right  side,  which  is  still  more  con- 
(Traied  by  what  we  observe  in  fishes  where  the 
greater  part  of  it  lies  in  the  left  side. 

The  sliape  of  their  galUbladder  is  not  very  dif- 
Icrent  from  that  of  quadruped5^  but  is  thought 
to  be  longer  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
animal,  and  is  farther  removed  from  the  liver; 
though  in  fishes  it  is  removed  still  further,  and 
not  at  all  cont^ous;  and  in  them  the  ductus 
hepaticus  and  cysticus  do  not  unite  till  just  at 
the  entry  into  the  gut.  In  them  also  there  seems 
to  be  no  way  for  the  bile  to  get  into  the  galU 
Uadder  but  by  regurgitation. 

The  principal  diflertnce  to  be  remarked  in  their 
heart  is  the  want  of  the  valvulse  tricuapides,  and 
their  place  being  supplied  by  one  fleshy  flap. 

The   inngs  are   not  loose  within  the   caviiy   of 
the  thorax,  but  fixed  to  the  bone    aU  the  way ; 
neither  are   they  divided  into  lobes,  as    in  those 
animala  that  have   a  large  motioa  in  their  spine. 
They    are  two  icd    spongy  bodies    eovered   with 
a    merohrane    that  is   pervious,  and    which    com- 
muaicatea  with  the  large  vesicles  or  air  baga  that 
are    dispersed   over   their    whole    abdomen,    which 
vericles    serve    two   very    considerable   uses ;    the 
one    is    to   render   their    bodies    apecifioally    light, 
when   they   have  a    desire   to    ascend,   and    buoy 
them  up  whoi   flying,   by   distending   their    lungs 
with  air,  and  contracting  their  trachea  arteria,  and 
henre  returning  the  air. 

The  other   use  of  these  air   vesicles   is  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  a  muscular  diaphragm  and  strong 


abdominal  muscles;  producing  tlie  same  affects 
on  the  several  coutainc^l  vikcera,  an  theM  mua- 
cles  would  hsve  done  without  the  inconveniency 
of  their  additional  wet{^ht ;  ard  conducing  as 
much   to  the  exclusion  of  the  ct^g  and  faeces. 

The  trachea  arteria,  near  where  it  divides,  is 
very  much  contracted,  and  their  voice  is  ))rinci- 
pally  owing  to  this  coarction.  If  you  listen  8t« 
ten  lively  tu  a  cock  crowing,  you  wiH  be  sensible 
tbst  the  noise  docs  not  proceed  from  the  tliroat, 
but  de:^r;  nay  this  very  pi|)e,  when  taken  out 
of  the  body  and  cut  off  a  little  after  its  division 
and  blown  into,  will  make  a  squeaking  noise, 
something  like  the  crowing  of  a  cock.  On  each 
tide,  a  little  higher  than  lliis  contraction,  there 
is  a  muscle  arising  from  their  sternum,  which 
d'lates  the  trachea.  Tlie  cartilaget  of  whidi 
the  pii>e  i«  composed  in  this  animal,  go  quite 
rouiul  it ;  whereas  in  men  and  in  quadrupeds, 
they  are  discontinned  for  abont  one  fourth  on 
the  back  part,  and  the  intermediate  space  filled 
up  by  a  membrane.  Neither  is  tlie  trachea  so 
firmly  attached  to  tlieir  vertebra;  as  iu  other 
animals. 

In  place  of  a  muscular  diaphragm,  this  animal 
has  nothing  but  a  thin  membrane  connected  te 
the  pericardium,  which  separates  the  thorax  and 
abdomen.  But  bevides  this,  the  whole  abdomen 
and  thorax  are  divided  by  a  longitudinal  membrane 
or  mediastinum  connected  to  the  hingv,  pericardium, 
liver,  stt.mach.  and  to  the  fat  lying  ever  their  sto- 
mach and  intestines,  whi4h  is  aaalogoua  to  an  onten- 
tum,  and  supplies  its  place. 

The  kidneys  lie  in  the  hollow  excavated  in  the 
side  of  the  back-bone,  from  which  there  is  sent  out 
a  blueifeh  coloured  canal,  running  along  by  the  side 
of  the  vss  deferens,  and  terminating  directly  in  the 
rectum.  This  is  the  ureter,  which  opens  by  a  pe- 
culiar aperture  of  its  own,  and  not  at  the  peuis. 
As  the  bird  haa  no  vesica  urinaria,  it  was  formerly 
thought  that  he  never  passed  any  urine,  but  that  it 
went  to  the  nourishment  of  the  feathera;  that 
i^itikh  subatance,  however,  with  which  you  sec 
their  greenish  f«ces  covered,  and  which  turns  after- 
wards chalky,  is  their  urine.  For  like  the  horse, 
and  many  other  quadrupeds,  birds  alsp  secrete  lime 
from  their  kidneys. 

The  testicles  are  situated  one  on  each  aide  of  the 
male  back-bone,  and  are  proportionally  very  lai^e,  and 
especially  in  the  cock,  to  the  creature's  bulk.  From 
theae  ruu  out  tlie  vasa  sonnifera,  at  first  straight, 
but  afterwards  receding  from  the  body  of  tiie  testi- 
cle^ and  aequinng  an  undulated  or  convoluted  form, 
as  the  epididymis  in  roan.  These  convolutiona 
partly  supply  the  want  of  vesicube  seminales,  and 
terminate  in  the  penis,  of  which  this  creature  haa 
two,  or  rather  one  bifid  penis,  with  a  prominence 
or  corpus  cavernosum  on  each  side  of  the  common 
canal,  pointing  directly  outwards,  very  small  and 
very  short,  hardly  ao  large  as  a  millet  seed  ;  whenoa 
they  have  escaped  the  notice  of  anatomists,  who 
have  often  denied  tlieir  existence. 

In   the  female  the  raccrous  vitelbrum,  analogous 
to   the  ovaria  in   the  human  subiect,    is   attached 
by  a    proper    membrane  to  the  back-bone.      Tills 
ia  very  fine  and   thin,  and  continued  down  .to  the 
uteru«.     Its  orifice    is  averse  with   respect   to   the 
ovaria,  yet    notwithstanding,  by  the  force   of   the 
venereal   orgasm,    it    turns  round    and   grasps  the 
vitellus,    which   in   its   passage  through    this  duct, 
caUed  the  iufundtbulum,   receives    a    thick    gelati- 
nous   li<|Uor,    secreted    by    certain    glands.      This, 
with  wliat  it  recetvei  in  the  uterua,  composes  the 
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\v!)Ue  of   llie  egg.     By  this   tube  it  is  carried  into  prey  give  a  sure  proof  of  this  by  their  bting  alW 

the   uterus.  to   fniJ  out   a   ravine  though   concealed  from  tbc:r 

The    uterus   is   a  large   Im^^  placed  at    the  end  Eii;ht,  and  at  a  considerable  distance, 
of  ihe  iiifundibulum,  full  of  wrinkles  on  its  inside;  Birds    that   grope  for  food   in  waters,   mud,  ic. 

here   the  egg   is   completed,   receiving   its   last  in-  have   large  nerves  which    run  quite    to   the  end  cf 

volucre,   and   the  shell  is  at  last  pushed  out  at  an  their   bills,  by  Avhich    they  discern  axid    distingahh 

opening   in    the   side  of  the  common  canal.     From  it   with    great  exactness. 

the  testes  in  the  male  being  so  very  large,  in  pro-  The    anterior    part    of    their    eyes     (insteati   cf 

j)ortion    to   the   body    of   the  creature,   there   must  having    the  sclerotic  coat  continued,  so  as  lo  rnakc 

necessarily  be  a  great  quantity  of  semen  secerned;  near  a  sphere  as  in  us)  turns  all  of  a  sudden  t):t; 

lience    the    animal   is    salacious,    and   becomes    ca-  so  that  here  the  sclerotic  makes  but  half  a  sphe-e; 

pable  of  impregnating   many    females.     The  want  while  the  cornea  rises  up  afterwards,  beinpj  a  ponica 

of  the  vesicular  scniinales  is  in  f:ome  measure  su)v-  of  a   very  small    and  distinct   sphere ;   so  that  ui 

plied    by    the   convolutions    of  the  va*'a   deferentia,  these   animals    there   is  a  much    greater    ditierenoe 

and   by    the   small    distance   betwixt   the   secerning  betwixt  the  sclerotic  and  cornea  than  in  us.     Uerxt 

and  excretory    organs.     The  two  penes   contribute  their   eyes   do    not  jut    out    of  their    beads   as  m 

also   very    much    to    their    short    coition,    at  which  man    and  quadrupeds.     As  most   birds   are    cctni- 

time   the  opening    of   tiie    uterus  into  the   rectum  nually  employed  in  hedges  and  thickets,  that  thrtr 

is  very  much  dilated,   that  the  eflcct  of  the  semen  eyes  may  be  secured  from  injuries,  as  w^ll  as  frocj 

on  the  vilelli  may  be  the  greater.  too    much    light  when    flying   in    the    face   of    i?"j 

A  hen  will  of  herself  ir.deed  lay  cggs^  but  these  sun,  they  are  provided  with  a  very  elej;r^nt  ire- 
are  not  impregnated,  and  yet  appear  entirely  com-  chanism,  consisting  of  a  membrane  rising  from  tue 
plete,  except  that  the  small  black  spot,  wliich  internal  canthus  of  the  eye,  which  at  pleasure  022 
])roves  afterwards  to  be  the  rudiments  of  the  be  made,  like  a  curtain,  to  cover  the  whole  e>e, 
chick,  is  not  here  to  be  observed.  and   this  by  means  of  a  pro))er   muscle   that   ri>  > 

Fowls  in    general   have   no    teeth,  which   would  from    the    sclerotic    coat,  and   passing    round    tU 

be   needless,  as    they    swallow    their   food    entire;  optic    nerves,  runs    through     the   musculus    c^rui 

but  their  tongue  is  made  pretty  firm,  lest  it  should  be  attoUcns  and  palpebra  to  be  inserted   into  the  e^ce 

hurl  by  the   sharp  points   of  the  grain    they   feed  of  this  membrane.     This   covering  is    neither  pci- 

on.     It    is    of    a    triangular    figure,    and    pointed  lucid    nor    opaque,   both    which    would    have    bere 

before;    and   as    by    the    depending    posture    their  equally    inconvenient,    but  being   somewhat    Uzv- 

ineat  is   in  hazard  of  falling  out  of  their  mouths;  parent,   allows   as  many  rays   lo  enter  as   to  nuU 

to    prevent    this,    there   are   several    small    pointed  any  object  just  visible,  and  to  direct  them   in  xh-^x 

papillae    standing    out   upon    their   tongue  and   pa-  progression.      By    means    of    this   roembraoe    t^ 

late,    with     recurvated     points,    which     allow     an  eagle  is  said  to  look  at   the  sun.     Quadrupeds,  a 

easy   passage  to  the  food,  but  hinder  its  return.  we    mentioned     before,    have    a    membrana    niri- 

We   have   here   no   velum    palatinum,   uvula    or  tans  ;    but  then  it  can  only  cover  that  part  cf  t^e 

epiglottis,    and    in     place    of    two    large    apertures  eye  which  is   never  covered    by  their  cye-Iiis 
opening    into    the    noi;e,    there    is    only    one    long         All    fowls   have  moreover    another    partirulan:y, 

narrow    cavity    supplied    with    pretty    strong    mus-  the  use  of  whicii    is  not  well  understood,   and  ti>^t 

cles,  while  another  supplies   the  place   of  a  glottis,  is  a  pretty  long  black  triangular  purse  risini^  fn-D 

The    bird    has   a    power  of    shutting  both  at  plea-  the  biJttom  of  the  eye  )ust  at  the  entrance  of  tSc 

sure,  and  while  the  nature    of   his    food    seems  to  optic    nerve,    and  stretched    out   into    the    riire  us 

exempt  him  from  the  ha/urd  of  its  getting  into  the  humour,    appearing    to   give  some    threads    to   iLi 

nose   or    trachea,    the    sharp    points    of    the    food  crystalline.     To   this    the   French    have    given   li^c 

would    hurt    an    uvul.i,    or   epiglotti;;,    if    he    pos-  name   of    bourse    noire.      It    may    pos&iUy    sent 

hcsscd   any.     Hence    we    see    with     what    difficulty  to    suffocate  some  of  the  rays  of  light,  that  U^i 

birds    swallow    dough    or    other    sort  of  food   that  may    see    objects   more    distinctly    without    huniri» 

can  be   eaitily  moulded   into   any   form.  their  eyes*     It  has  a  connection  with  the  viiroiui^ 

Their   cranium    is   more  cellular   and    cavernous  and  seems  to   be  joined  also  to  the  cryslalhue  lt>. 

than  ours;    by  this    means    their   heads   are   light,  mour. 

yet  strong  enough  to  resist  external  injuries ;  for  They  have  no  external  ear,  but  in  place  tb«rM>: 
an  enlargement  of  the  diameter  of  the  bones  con-  a  tuft  of  very  fine  feathers  covering  the  mcaiuj 
tributes  to  their  strength.  By  this  cavernous  cra>  auditorius,  which  easily  allows  the  rays  of  Bt>c!»i 
uium  the  organ  of  smelling  is  considerably  enlarg-  to  pass  through,  and  prevent  dust  or  insects  frcn 
cd ;  while  singing  birds  have  this  cavernous  structure  getting  in.  An  external  ear  would  have  brtro  r^ 
of  the  brain  still  more  observable.  Their  brain  is  convenient  in  their  passing  through  thickets  aixl  \3 
covered  with  the  common  meuibrancs,  but  its  ex-  flying,  &c.  A  liquor  is  separated  in  the  external  pr. 
temal  surface  is  not  formed  inio  so  many  gyrce  or  of  the  ear  or  meatus  auditorius  to  lubricate  the  passa^r. 
convolutions  as  ours.  Its  anterior  part  is  quite  solid,  and  still  further  prevent  the  entrance  of  intectss  Ac 
of  acineritious  colour,  and  so  far  has  a  resemblance  of  The  membrana  tympani  is  convex  extemallr,  ar*3  Ti- 
the corj)ora  striata,  as  to  give  rise  to  the  olfactory  muscles  are  fixed  to  the  bones  of  their  ear  which  jrr 
nerves.  The  whole  of  it  appears  to  us  imperfect,  rather  of  a  cartilaginous  consistence;  any  Urrrx- 
and  wc  can  scarcely  determine  whether  there  be  any  lous  motions  impressed  on  the  air  are  con  rcua- 
lliing  analogous  to  a  third  or  fourth  vcMficle  ;  neither  cated  in  these  anin>als,  merely  by  the  sprin*  a-i 
the  corpus  callosum,  fornix,  nates,  or  ttstts,  t<v;c.  can  elasticity  of  these  bor.es,  whence  it  is  perhapi  i«r 
be  observed  here;  which  parts  therefore  cannot  the  membrane  is  not  so  distendetl  as  in  the  hue  is 
be  injagined  as  absolutely  necessary  for  the  func-  car,  where  this  is  effected  by  muscles.  The  cv.<t- 
lions  of  life,  since  we  find  these  creatures  per-  lea  and  semicircular  canals  are  very  distiuci  rad 
lorm    them    sufficiently  well.  easily   prepared. 

Their   organ   of  smelling  is  very   lulj^e  and  will  C.irnivorous    birds,    or    those     of   prey,    rhir^r 

i.rnvi.lrd   >vith    nerves;    hence    thry    have   this   sen-  dilJcr   from    granjvorons   in    their    thNlo|>oic'ic   *  a- 

cry    acute.     lUvcns    iind    other    birds    ot  eera,  whith   may    be  actounlcd   for   hcui    thvn  l.- 
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fcfcnl  mode  of  life.  We  ^liall  select  tlie  osprcy 
(falco  ossifragxis  of  Llnneus)  as  an  instance. 

Immediately  iiuder  their  clavicles  the  (csopha- 
j;us  expands  into  their  ingluvics,  which  is  pro- 
|ior(ionally  less  than  in  the  {^ranivorous  kind,  since 
thftf  food  does  not  swell  so  much  by  maceration,  and 
Sot  the  same  reason,  there  is  a  less  quantity  of  men« 
fttruum  to  be  found  here. 

They  have  also  a  vcntriculus  succenturiatus 
plentifully  stored  with  glands,  sitiated  tuiintdi- 
ately  above  their  stoniacK,  which  is  evidently 
aneinbracoiis,  hence  dilleriug  considerably  fium 
the  granivorous  kind,  and  constituting  almost  the 
4.hief  difference  that  subsists  between  the  two  fa. 
milies  of  fowls:  a  diflcrence,  moreover,  easily  ac- 
counted for  in  regard  to  the  carnivorous  kind 
from  Uie  nature  of  their  food,  which  requires  less 
attrition,  as  being  easier  of  digestion  than  that 
*ii'  the  other  kind. 

jtmphiLlaU, 

These,  though  aquatic  animals*  possess  lun^s, 
and  di flier  so  inconsiderably  from  quadrupeds  that 
a  (ew  observations  upon  the  more  singular  of  the 
v\m.%%  will  suiBce  to  point  out  every  prominent  {h;- 
culiarity  in  their  structure. 

Toriour, — ^This  animal  is  covered  by  a  shell  so 
hard  and  firm  in  its  texture  as  to  bear  the  wei|{ht 
oi  a  loaded  waggon  without  injury.  This  siicll 
prc^reaaively  increases  in  size  according  to  the 
growth  of  the  animal,  and  Is  hence  never  cast 
like  tlie  shells  of  many  testaceous  and  crustaccous 
tribes.  To  admit  growth  with  more  facility  it  is 
romposed  of  imbricate  layers  more  or  less  distinct. 
The  feet  are  small  and  weak,  and  exceedingly  slow  in 
Wiilking. 

The  tortoise  is  tonguelcss  and  toothless :  but  these 
organs  are  supplied  by  the  hardness  of  its  lips,  whidi 
.ire  able  to  crash  substances  the  most  firm. 

The  chief  difl&rence  Is  in  the  circulation  of  the 
LIimmL  The  heart  has  two  auricles  without  any  com- 
niunicatioD ;  under  which  are  two  ventricles,  as  they 
are  commonly  called,  but  which  may  rather  be  re« 
garded  as  one  cavity  ;  fur  from  this  cavity  proceeda 
not  only  the  pulmonary  artery  but  the  aorta,  while  a 
]vissage  through  an  imperfect  septum  allows  them  to 
communicate  freely.  From  the  aorta  the  blood  re- 
turns to  the  right  auricle,  from  the  pulmonary  artery 
to  the  left,  being  thence  sent  into  what  is  called  the 
led  ventricle ;  so  that  only  a  part  of  the  blood  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  lungs,  the  rest  proceeding  immediotcly 
to  the  aorta :  whence  amphibiala  are  not  compelled 
to  breathe  so  frequently  as  they  otherwise  would  be. 
The  blood-vessels  difl^r  not  essentially  from  those  of 
quadrupeds  in  general ;  and  the  lacteals  are  chiefly 
remarkable  for  terminating  in  two  thoracic  ducts*  one 
on  each  side  of  the  spine,  which  nevertheless  unite  at 
length  and  terminate  in  the  common  way. 

The  lacerta,  serpent,  and  frog  tribes  have  but  one 
auricle  and  ventricle :  in  other  respects  the  orgauiza- 
ttou  resembles  that  of  the  tortoise. 

Of  these  we  may  fintt  remark,  that  they  have  a 
very  strong  thick  cuticle,  composed  evidently  of  a 
great  number  of  scales,  laid  one  over  another  like 
the  tiles  of  houses ;  this,  among  other  argumenta, 
serves  to  prove  the  human  epiilermis  to  be  of  a 
squamous  structure.  In  the  next  place  these  ani- 
mals have  neither  anterior  nor  posterior  cxtre- 
juiiics,   as   quadru^Knls    and    birds:    tlicir  progres- 


sion being  performal  in  a  diflfcrenl  way  by  nia- 
cliincs  properly  consisting  of  a  {^reat  number  of 
elastic  hyera,  connected  to  one  aiioilier  by  firm 
membranes,  snd  with  a  tail  of  the  tame  texturi:; 
tb.eir  spine  is  vctj  moveable  towards  the  posterior 
part,  into  which  the  stroi<gf&t  tt:u»c2cs  of  their 
bodies  are  inserted.  Their  tails  are  so  framed  as 
to  contract  to  a  narrow  s^«ce  when  drawn  together  to 
cither  side,  and  to  expand  again  «h':n  drawn  to  a 
atraight  I'ne  with  their  bodies  ;  uh.cncc,  by  the  a*<si.st- 
ance  of  tiiis  broad  tail,  and  the  tins  on  their  sides, 
they  advancv*  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  loct  with 
oars  on  its  s'des  and  rudder  at  its  stern.  T\te  per- 
pendicular fins  situated  on  the  superior  part  of  their 
budy  keeping  them  in  equilibrium,  and  hindering  the 
belly  fiom  turning  uppermost,  which  it  would 
readily  do  frum  the  air  bag  in  the  abdomen,  which 
renders  the  Ixlly  s))ecifically  lighter  than  the 
back,  were  it  not  for  this  mechanism  and  the  re- 
sistance these  fins  meet  with  when  inclined  to  either 
side. 

It  may  be  next  observed,  that  fiklics  neither  have 
nor  want  any  thing  that  can  l)e  called  a  neck,  since 
they  seek  their  food  in  a  horizontal  way,  and  can 
move  their  bodies  either  upwards  or  downwards  as 
they  have  occasion,  by  the  contracticn  or  dilatation  t>f 
their  air  bag;  a  long  neck  icdeed,  as  it  would  impede 
their  progress,  would  be  very  disadvantageous  iu  the 
element  they  live  in. 

The  abdomen  is  covered  on  the  inferior  part  with 
a  blark-coloured  thin  membrane  resemliing  uur  |>ori- 
toneum.  It  is  divided  from  the  thorax  \\  a  tliiri 
membranous  partition  which  has  no  muscular  appear- 
ance; so  that  we  have  now  seen  two  diircrcut  sorts 
of  i«iiimals  tliat  have  no  muscular  diaphragm. 

Fishes  are  not  provided  with  grinding  teeth,  or 
those  proper  for  break'. ng  their  aliment  into 
smaller  morsels,  as  the  food  they  lue  is  genemlly 
small  fishes,  or  other  animals,  that  need  no  tritu- 
ration iu  the  mouth,  but  which  spontaneously 
corrupt  and  gradually  dissolve  into  a  liquid  chyle. 
The  teeth  of  fishes  serve  to  grasp  their  prey,  and 
hinder  it  when  once  caught  from  escaping.  For 
the  same  purpose,  the  internal  cartilaginous  basis 
of  the  bronchi,  and  the  two  round  bodies  situat- 
cd  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  Jaws,  have  a  great 
number  of  tenter-hooks  fixed  into  tlicm  in  such 
a  manner,  as  that  any  thing  may  ea&ily  pass  for- 
wards, but  is  prevented  from  returning.  71ie 
water  that  ia  necessarily  taken  in  along  with  their 
food  in  too  great  quantities  to  be  received  into 
their  jaws  in  deglutition,  passes  betwixt  the  in- 
terstices of  the  bronchi,  and  the  flap  tliat  covers 
them.  The  compression  of  the  water  on  the  bronchi 
Is  of  considerable  use  to  the  animal,  as  we  shall  ex- 
plain presently. 

The  (Esophagus  is  very  short,  and  scarcely  di»- 
ttnguishable  from  the  stomach,  whence  their  food 
lies  almost  equally  in  both.  The  stomach  is  of 
an  oblong  figure.  There  are  commonly  found 
small  fishes  in  the  stomach  of  large  ones,  still 
retaining  tlieir  natural  form,  but  when  touched 
rocUing  into  a  jelly.  From  this  and  the  great 
quantity  of  fluids  poured  into  their  stomachs,  we 
may  conclude  tliat  digestion  is  solely  brought 
about  in  them  by  the  dissolving  power  of  the 
gastric  juice,  and  thut  no  trituration  happens  here, 
as  hi  granivorous  birJs. 

The  intestines  in  these  animals  are  very  short, 
making  only  three  turns,  the  last  of  which  end* 
in  the  common  canal  for  the  faeces,  urine  and 
semen,  situated  about  tlie  middle  of  the  inferior 
part  of  their  bodies.      Their  intestines  are*  coo* 
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uecUd    to   llie  back  bone  by  u  inembiauc  analogous  it    lies   close    to    llic   back-bone,  aud    has    a    pretir 

to  a  nie&er.tery.  strong  muscular  coat,  whereby  it  can  coniract  iiarlf. 

The  liver  is  very  large,  of  a  whitish  colour,  lies  By  contracting  this  bag,  fishes  can  make  the  muscka 

almost  wholly  in  the  left  side,  and  contains  a  great  specifically  heavier  than  water,  and  so  readily  faU  lo 

deal  of  fat,  called  blubber.  the  bottom  ;    on  the  contrary,  when   the   moscuUr 

The  gall- bladder  is   situated  a  considerable  way  fibres  cease  lo  act,  they  become  specifically  ligKier 

from  the  liver,  and    sends  out  a   canal,   the  cystic  than  water,  and  so  swim  above.     According  to  the 

duct,  which  joins  the  hepatic  duct  just  at  the  en-  dilfercnt  degrees  of  contraction  and  dilatalion  of  thi» 

trance  into  the  intestine ;  some  fibres  stretch  from  bladder,  they  can  keep  higher  or  lower  in  the  water 

the  liver  to   the  gall-bladder,  but  they  have  never  at  pleasure.     Hence  flounders,  soles,  rays,  and  such 

been     discovered    to   be    tubular :     whence   in    this  other  fishes  as  want  this  sac,  are  found  alwayi  gro- 

aiiimal  it  should  seem  impossible  that  the  bile  can  veling  at  the  bottom  of  the  water :   it  is  owing  to 

be   carried  into    the    gall-bladder    in    the   ordinary  this  that  dead  fishes  (unless  this  membrane  bare  been 

way,  and,  consequently,  must  either  be  secerned  on  previously  broken)  are  found  aviroming  at  tofs  and 

the  sides  of  that  sac,    or  regurgitate  into   it   from  that  with   their  bellies  uppermost,  the  muscular  fibre* 

the  canalis  choledochus.  then    ceasing   to   act  ;    for    the    back-bor»c   rannoc 

The  spleen  is  placed  near  the  back-bone,   and  is  yield,  the  distended  sac  is  protruded  into    tht  ab> 

subject  to  an  alternate  pressure  from  the  constric-  domen,  and    the  back   is  consequently   beariest  at 

tion  and   dilatation  of  the  air-bag,   situated   m  the  its  upper  part  according   to   their  posture.        Tliere 

neighbourhood.     Since  in    all   the  diiiereut  animals  is  here  placed    a    glar.dular  substance  containii^  a 

ve  have  dissected,  we  find  th»  spleen   attached  to  large  quantity  of  red  blood,  and  indeed  all   the  red 

somewhat  that  may  give  it  a  conqua&sation,    bting  in  tlieir  body  is  contiguous  to  this  air-bag,  excrpiing 

in  the  human    subject    and   quadrupeds   contiguous  the  intestines. 

to    the    diaphragm,    in    fowls    placed    betwixt    the  At  the  superior  part  of  this  hag  there  ate  other 

back-bone,  the  Uver   and    stomath,   in    fishes   lying  red-coloured  bodies,  of  a  glandular  nature,  connened 

on  the  air-bag;   and  since  again  we  find  it  so  well  with  the  kidneys.     From  them  the  ureters  dcMcrrd 

served  with  blood  vessels,  and   all  its  blood  return-  to  their  insertion  in  the  vesica  urinaria,  which  Urs  m 

ing  into  the  liver,  we  must  not  conclude  the  spleen  the  lower  part  of  the  aUlomen.  and  here  the  urethra 

to  be  a  useless  organ,  merely  serving  as  a  balance  commences,  which  terminates  in  the  veaU 

to  the  animal,  but  particularly  designed  for  piepar-  The  tieart  is  of  a  triangular  form,  with  ice  base 

ing  the  blood  for  the  liver.  downwards,    and    its    apex    uppermost,    which    »i- 

The   only   organs   of  generation    in   this  animal  tuation    it   has   because  of   the    branchiae.        It  has 

are     two    large     bags    situated    in    the     abdomen  but  one   auricle    and   one    ventricle,    because   thr^ 

uniting  near  the   podex.       These    in    the  male  are  want   lungs  ;    and  one   great  artery.     The   aiae  oi 

filled  with  a  whitish  firm  sub^tance,  called  the  mi)t,  the  aurii  le  and  ventricle  are  much  the  same  ;  t^ 

aud  in  the  female  with  an  infinite  number  of   little  artery  sends  out  numbeiless  branches  to  the  bna- 

ova  clustered  together,  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour,  cliiai  or  gills. 

called  the  roe.       Both  these   at  spawning   time  we  The  branchiae  lie  in   two  large  apertures   at  cacN 

find  very  much  di^ended,  wiiile  at  other  times  the  side  of  their  heads^  and  answer  all  the  purpoaes  of 

male  organs  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  lungs.      I'heir   form  is   semicircular ;    they   have  a 

female :    nor  is  there  any  proper  instrument  in  the  vast   number   of  red   fibrillar  standing  out  on   cadi 

male  for  throwing  ihe  seed  into  tlic  organs  of  the  side  of  them,  like  a  fringe,  and  very  much    resrm« 

female,    as    in    most  other  cieainr. s.       It  is  hence  ble    the    vane   of  a   feather.      These  braucbwe   art 

uncertain  by  what    mode    the    female  sperm  is  im-  perpetually    subject     to    an    alternate     motion    5tjd 

pregnated.  pressure   from    the   water  :     and   we  may   here   re- 

The    spawn    of    fn^gs    consists   in    small   specks  mark,  tliat   we   have  not   found  .nny  led  blood  but 

wrapt    up    in    a    whitish    glutinous    li(juor;    which  in    places   subject    to    this    alternate   pressure  ;    an 

specks    are    the    rudiments     of   the    young    fiogs  observation    which    will   help   us   in  explairiiag   the 


which    are    nourished    in    that    liquor,  till    ihcy  are  action  of  the  lungs   upon  the   blood.       Over  tk< 

iible    to  search  after  their  food     In   the  same  way  gills  there    is   a    lar^e  fiap  allowing  a  comnmDira- 

the  ova  of  fishes  are  perhaps   thrown  out   and   de-  tion  externally,  by  which  the  water  they  are   olii^- 

positcd  in  the  tand,   the  male  belnj^  for  the  most  ed  to  take  into  their  mouths  with  their  food  fit.--'!* 

part    ready   to    impre;^nate    them,   after   which    they  ati  exit  without    passing  into  their  stomach ;     it    o 

are   incubated   by    the    heat  of  the   sun.     It  is  cu-  owing  to  these  flaps  coming    so  far  down   thatt  tbe 

rious   to  remark  with    what    care    the  fetnnles    seek  heart   is    said    con'.monly    to    be    situkted   in    thm 

for  a  proper  place   to   deposit   their  ova,  by  swim-  heads. 

ming  to  the  shallow,  where  ihey  can  better  enjoy         The  brain  of  fishes  is  formed  pretty  much  in  the 

the   sun's  rays,  and  shun   the  larye  jaws  of  other  same  way  as  that  of  fowls,  only   we    may   ofesenre 

fishis.       River  fishes   again   spawn   in    some  creek  that  the  posterior  lobes  bear  a  greater  proportion  to 

free    from    the   hazard    of    the   impetuous   strewin.  the  anterior. 

But  whether    the  mixture   of   the  sexual  fluids   be         The  organ  of  smelling  is   large,  and   they   have 

brought  about  in  fishes  by  a  sin'j»Ie  op|)lication   of  a  power  of  contracting   and    dilating   the  entrance 

the  genitals  to  each  other,  or  whether  both    sexos  into  the  nose  as  they  have  occasion.     It  seems  lo 

throw  out  their   liquors   at  the   same    tin.e  in    one  be  mostly    by  their  acute  smell    that  they  diacovcr 

place,  and  thus  bring  about    the   desired   combina-  their    food ;    for    their  tongue  does   not  appear    lo 

lion,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine ;  ihe  latter  seems  have  been  designed  for  a  very  nice  sensation,  bcJr^ 

roost  probable.      Fishes  are  in  general  so  shy  that  of  a  pretty  firm   cartilaginous  subsUoce,  and  com- 

we  cannot  possibly  get  to  observe  their  way  of  copu-  mon  experiment  evinces  that  their  sight  is  of  niuiti 

lation.   and   are   consequently   but   little   acquainted  less   use  to  them  than   iheir  smell.     If  vou  thrnw 

with  their  natural  history.  a  fresh  worm  into  the  water,  a  fish  shall  disticgvi*^ 

After  raising  up  the  black  peritoneum,  wc  meet  it   at  a  considerable  distarwre;    and    that  this  is  iwi 

with  ari  oblong    white    memhranjus    bog,  in  which  done  by  the  eye  is  plain,  from  observing,  that  after 

is  ntfthing  but  air.     'lliis  is  the  swimming  bladder ;  the  same  worm  has  been  a  considtrable  lime  in  tke 
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water  and  lost  ita  amen,  no  fi&h  will  come  near  it ;  Inwectt  and  flTarms* 

but  if  yoa  take  out  the  bait  uul  make  aeveral  little  Tbe  greater  part  of  the  more  perfect  of  these,  ao 

incisiona  into  it,  ao  as  to  let  oui  more  of  the  odo-  far  as  they  have  been  examined,  are  found  to  eon- 

fiferous  effluvia,  it  ahall  have  tbe  aame  effect  at  tain  a  aenaorium»   a  thorax,  and  abdomen.  thou};h 

formerly.  each  of  these  oigana  dtliers  in  most  genera*  as  weH 

The  optic  nen'cs  Sn  these  animals  are  not  con-  in  pofition  aa  in  form.    I'be  rest  have  commonly  a 

founded  with  one  another  in  their  middle  progress  be-  alngle  cavity  with  a  atogle  aensorial  line   running 

twixt  their  origin  and  the  orbit,  (be  one  paRsipg  over  through  it. 

the  other  without  any  communication,  so  that  the  nerve  The  brain  of  the  eight-armed  sepia  it  inclosed  in 

that  comes  from  the  left  side  of  the  brain  goes  dis-  a  particular  cavity  of  the  cartilage  of  the  bead,  which 

tiuctly  to  the  ri^^ht-eye :  aiid  vice  versa.  is  pierced  by  a  variety  of  apertures  to  give  passage 

Tlie   trystailine  lens  is  here  a  complete  sphere,  to  tbe  nerves.     In  the  snail  it  is  aituated  upon  the 

while  in  man   and  all  Uher  tenestrial  animals   it  oesophagus,  behind  an  oval  mass  of  muscles  which 

consists  of  two  portions  of   unequsl  spheres  laid  envelopes  the  mouth  and  pharynx.     Ail  the  nerve* 

un  over  one  another ;  to  account  for  thia  difference,  proceed  from  the  muscular  mats.    In  the  slug  it  it 

it    must   be   considered    that   fishes  have   got  no  not  essentially  diflerent. 

aqueous  humour,  as  the  rays  that  come  to   their  In  all  tbe  testaceous  acephala,  from  tbe  oyster 

e>'es  are  conveyed  through  a  medium  of  the  tame  to  tbe  pbolat  and  teredo^  there  appears  no  remarfc- 

ij^aity   with    that  humour  In   other   animals,   and  aliie  variety  i    the  brain  always  contitthig  of  two 

consequently  wouhl  have  gone  on  in  a  straight  line  ganglia,   one  on  the  mouth,  and  another  towatda 

without  any  refraction  till  they  reach  the  lens,  al-  the  opposite  end.    These  two  ganglia  are  united  by 

though   th^  bad  betn   provided  aith   an  aqueous  two  long  nervous  cords,  and  from  them  all  tbe  nerve* 

humour;  thus  then  the  rays  impinging  upon  their  arise. 

lens  have  hitherto  suffered  no  refiaction ;  that  they  In  tbe  cancer  tribe  tbe  brain  is  placed  at  the  an. 

might  therefore  be  sufficiently  refracted  and  meet  tenor  extremity  of  tbe  snout,  and  consequently  at  a 

in   a  point  on  the  retina,  it  was  necessary  the  lent  considerable  distance  from  tbe  mouth,  which  opens 

should  be  made  more  convex  than   it  is  lit  other  under  tbe  corselet.    The  medullary  cord  which  arise* 

creatare*  who  have  tbe  rays  considerably  refracted  from  it,  ia  considersbly  more  bulky  than  tbe  brain 

in  their  paastge  from  the  air  through  tbe  aqueous  bu-  itself*    The  brain  and  medulla  give  forth  six  nerve* 

mour'.  on  neb  aide  to  tbe  Jaws  Mid  feet,  and  one  which  pns* 

As  fishes  are  continuany  exposed  to  injuries  in  cerds  to  the  tail* 

the    uncertain    element  they  live    in,    and   as  the  Tbe  brain  of  insects,  whether  in  their  larva  or  per- 

smaller   are  in    perpetual   danger   of   becoming   a  feet  state,  is  generally  plscsd  immediately  ^K>ve  the 

prey  to  tbe  larger,  it  is  necessary  their  eyes  should  origin  of  the  oesophsgus,  and  when  maturely  ento- 

oever  be  abut,  and  in  conaequence  of  this  they  are  mizcd,  it  consists  sometimes  of  two  lobes,  as  in  tbe 

not    provided  with   palpebrae;  but  then  as  in    the  nepa  cincrea  (a-ater  scorpion),  and  sometimes  of  four, 

current   itself  the  eye  must  be  exposed  to  several  as  in  the  common  honey-bee. 

injuriea,  it  is  also  necessary  It  should  be  sufficiently  In  the  astcrie,  holothuna,  echinus  raarinus,  hydra, 

(I«fifeDded,  which  in  effect  it  is  by  a  finn  pellucid  medusa,  and  a  few  others,  we  have  not  been  able  to 

membrane  that  aeems  to  be  a  ccntimiation  of  tbe  ascei  tain  a  nervous  tyaiera  of  any  kind. 

cuticle.  The  structure  of  the  eye  in  many  incecta  is  pecu« 

It   was  formerly  doubted  whether  fishes  possess-  liarly  curious.     Tbe  outer  part  is  remarkably  hard, 

ed  an  organ  of  hearing:  experiment,  however,  and  to  guard  against  injuties.     In  some  the  eye  ia  simple^ 

rven  anatomical   research    have   concurred   of  late  in  others  compound,  or  may  be  regsrded  as  an  asaem* 

ye«rs   in    perfectly   removing  this  doubt.      Almost  bkge  of  smaller  eyes. 

all  fishes  are  now  well  known  to  fly  away  in  appa-  The  bead  is  united   to  the  thorax  either  by  a 

rent  agitation  upon  our  firirg  a  gun,  or  making  any  solid   junction,    or  an    articulation   which  u  liga- 

other  ip'cat  noise  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  they  men  tons;  the  thorax  is  situated  between  the  brra^t 

iiihabitt  although  they  see  neither  the  person  who  and  head ;    the  first  pair  of  feet  are  usually  joined 

fires  it  nor  the  flame  issuing  from  it ;  and  carp  are  to  this  part :    the  breast  is  tiierefore  the  third  ar- 

in   many  places  regularly  called   to  their  meals  by  ticulation,  the  portion  of  which,  towards  the  back, 

ringing  a  bell  for  this  purpose.     Zootomy,  more  is  called  the  scutel  or  escutcheon.     Tlils  last,  how. 

iy\eTy  has  detected  the  existence  of  an  organ  sub-  ever,   is  wanting  in  the  lepidoptera.      The  breast 

servient  to  this  sense,  at  least  the  existence  of  that  containa  the  muscles  that  move  the  wlngt,  at  the 

gelattnoui  pulp  which  it  found  constantly  existing  chest  does  those  that  move  the  head;  it  contahi* 

ill     tbe    auditory  lal^^'rinth   of   all  the  higher  and  also  the  muscles  that  move  the  four  posterior  htU 

mont  of  tbe  lower  orders,  from  man  down  to  tbe  tepia  The  abdomen  is  the  fourth  and  last  divitwn  of  the 

or    cuttle-fish,  which  is  covoted   by  a  fine  elastic  trunk ;  it  commonly  consists  of  several  rings,   Iba 

membrane,  and  in  wbich  the  last  ramifications   of  number  of  which  is  very  variable.    SonMUmes  it 

the  auditory  nerve  are  lost.      The  membrane  in-  ia  aessile,  that  is,  fixed  so  close  to  tbe  breast  thai  it 

cl<«sing  the  auditory  pulp,  however,  is  always  finer  seems  a  continuation  of  it,  as  in  most  of  the  co- 

and    weaker  thsn    in   quadrupeds.      In    the   cray*  leoptera.     The  number  and  general  form  of  tbe  feet 

fish    it   scarcely  det>er^'es   the   name    of  labyrinth,  vary,  and  depend  upon  (be'  i&sect*t  peculiar  node  of 

In   the  cuttle-fisb  it  is  nearly  as  simple,  and  giere-  life. 

]y  conMsts  of  an  oval  or  roundish  purse.    In  the  The  organs  of  motion  in  woraas  are  lest  perfect 

pulp  is  suspended  a  small  osseous  body.     In  fishes  than  in   insects.     Having  neither  scaly   nor  mem- 

wttli   free  branchiae  it  is  more  complicate,  the  la-  branous  feet,  aeveral  kinda  erawl  or  drag  themselves 

byrinth  consisting  of  three  siiuicircular  canals;  and  along  by  the  help  of  stiff  hairs  or  bristles,  with  which 

the  pulp  contains  two  or  tliree  small  bones  according  they  are  either  wholly  or  partly  covered,  as  the  tere- 

to  the  species.     In  osseous  fishes  these  bones  are  as  belU,  nereis,  limibricus:  others,  destitute  of  these  in- 

hard  as  stone,  and  are  suspended  in  the  midst  of  the  teguments,  advance  by  the  bcip  of  the  two  extremities 

pulp  by  s  great  number  of  nervous  fibrillie.     In  fishes  of  the  body,  which  they  apply  akemately  to  the  aur- 

with  fixed  biaticbne  tbe  organ  does  not  cs;icatially  face  on  which  tbcy  cnwL    finch  are  kecfaos  and  in* 

vary.  tcstinal  worms. 
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Tlic   moving   powers  of  such    zoophytes   as  are  jfo  COMPA'RT.  u.  «r.  (ro«i/)«r/ir,  Frinrh  ) 

Jocomotive    it    is  very   difficult    to    ascertain,    and  To  divide  ;  to  mark  out  a  general  <le*icfi  int» 

often  on  account  of  their  transparency.     Some  few  its  various  parts  or  subdivisions  (frottou). 
possess  retractile  feet  in  the  form  of  suckers  tilled  (JOMPAKTITION,    in   arcliitrcture  ;    tin- 

with  a  fluid    and  move  by  w.ihdraxving  their  feet  or  ^,^^f„,  j^^^^j  j,^^  jrracefiil  disposition  of  the  n  h..!- 
suckers   and   occasioiiini;    the    fluid   to    chance    its  ^     i   *.    <  it        *    *  ►     ^t 

place.     The  mouth,  of^many  of  them  arc  fifrnish-  ^^ound-piot  of  an  edifice,  into  rooms  oi  offia.. 

ed  with  tentacles,    which    are  moveable  at  the  will  ''^'S^^P  ITo'^riVl'.v^^ 

of  the  animal,   and  with  which  it  seizes  its  prey.  .    COMPARrMhNT,    or   Compartiment, 

The  medusa   swims  by  displacing  the  water  \viih  m  general,  a  design  composed  of  several  dii- 

alternate    motions,    which    renders   its    body    alter-  f*^ient   fiiiiirrs,   disposed    uUli    svramctr}-,    to 

nately    flat    and    convex.       The    coriaceous    skin  adorn  a  parterre,  axeilinpr,  fcc. 
which  covers  the  achinia,    possesses   so   extraordi-         A  couipartmeiit  o^  tiles,  <0r  bricks,  is  an  ar* 

nary   a  power  of   contraction,    that   these  animals  rangcnient  of  tbtl^,  of  different  colours,  ani 

can  assume  the  most  dissimilar  forms   at  pleasure,  varnished   for  tbe  decoration  of  a  biiiM.n;^. 

Sometimes  they  are   flattened  into   a   dish;    some-  CompatlioeMts,ingHrdenUig,areanasbeaibljire 

times  elevated  into   a  cone,    sometimes  lengthened  of  b«jd»,  plats,  borders, l-ualks,  &c.  di^pos^a 

mto  a  cylinder.     In  the  hydra,  we  find  only  a  few  j„    j],^  ,,,^5^   a(l>Tinlaiccoa»  manner    that  t^- 
moveable  tentacles.     In  the  vort.cella  and  the  rotifer,  j    ^^,-i\    admU  of.      CDmpartmeiil^,    im 

by  tne  rielp  01  mstruments,  we  can  discern  a  few  ciha  E       11  .1        ^  11   j         »•.•  w 

«r  »:«:,««»«,..,«.   *.      I  ^  *u  •       •      -.u  heraldrv,  are  other\nbe  called  partitions.    St-c 

ot  different  hgures,  turnmg  round  their  axis  with  as-  «,  • '  '^ 

tonishing  rapidity.  ,i''"!.'!7»IVo » oc  ^  ..         i_  v 

For  the  bones,  muscles,  vessels,   and  organs  of  ,    ^o  LO[MP\f^S.  v.  a.  (conipajtser,  hrvmh) 

man,  see  Anatomy,  PI.  X.  to  PI.  XIV.     For  those  '•  **> encircle;  to  environ  ;  to  surroniui  (./cA.) 

of  the  more  curious  or   useful   animals  of  inferior  2.  To  walk  rouiui  any  tliinu:  (/>r/^«/t»«.)  3. 'Im 

classes  or  orders,  see  Comparative  Anatomy,  Pi.  LXI.  beleaguer;  to  besiege  (^Luke.)  A.  To  gr^^p ;  t<* 

to  PI.  LXVIIL  enclose  in  the  arms.     5.  To  obtain  ;   to  p.i>- 

COMPA'KATIVELY.  ad.  (from co;///>ara-  «:ure;  to  attain  (/'o/><?.)    6.  To  take  noeaMi;.-' 

iive.^  In  a  state  of  comparison  ;  according  to  preparatory  to  any  thing  ;  as,  to  compas>  t^. 

estimate  made  by  comparison  (^Rogers).  death  of  the  king, 

7\>  ('OMPA'RF3.  V.  n.  {comparo^  Litiii.)         Co'mi'ass.  s.  (from  the  verb.)    I.CirrU-; 

1.  To  make  one  thing  the  measure  of  another;  ronnd  (^Shakspe.nre.)  2.  Extent;  reach  ;  scras;" 

toe^timate  the  relative  proportion  of  any  quality  (^Sottth.)  3.  Space  ;  room;  Wm'ws  (^itte  rbn  rtt.) 

(Tilhtson).  2.  To  get;  to  procure;  to  obtain  4.  Enclosure;  circumference  {Miiton.^    .">.  A 

(Spenser).  departure  from  the  right  line ;  an  indirect  -^  i 
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Coaipa're.   8,  (from  the  verb.)     1.  Com-  vance.     (».  Moderate  space ;  moderation ;  tlrif 

parativc  estimate  ;  comparison  (»Vi/cA7/w«-).  2,  limits  (7)«f/tx)     7.  Ihe  power  of  the  Vdicc 

Simile  ;  similitude  (^Shakspeare).  to  express  the  notes  of  music  (^Drydcn.) 

(X)MPA'llISON.  *9,    (cornparaison,   Fr.)  Compass,  or  Mariner's  stekring  iom- 

1.  The  act  of  comparinef   (^Urcw),    2.  The  pass,  is  an  instrument  used  at  sea  by  pilots  t» 

state  of  being  compared  (^LockeX    3.  A  com-  direct  and  ascertain  the  course  of  their  ship^ 

parative  estimate  (7V//o/jro/)).    4.  A  simile  in  It  consists  of  a  circuhir  brass  box«  which  co:)- 

writing^  or  sp^akiiig  (Shaktpemre),    5.  (In  tiuns  a  paper  card  with  the  32  points  of  the 

grammar.)      'J'he   formation  of  an  adjective  compass,  fixed  on  a  magneCfc  needle  that  al- 

through  its  various  degrees  of  signification  :  ways  torns  to  the  north,  excepting  a  small  de- 

as,  strong",  stronger y  strongest.  clination  variable  at  differ«tit  places.     (See 

CoAfPARisoN  OF  IDEAS,  aiuoug  logiciaus.  Variation.)    The  needle  tvith  the  card  tsm* 

that  operation  of  the  mind  whereby  it  compares  on  an  upright  pin  fixed  in  tie  centre  of  il>; 

its  ideas  one  with  another,  in  regard  of  extent,  box.     In  tlie  centre  of  the  neeile  is  liTCPd  1 

degree,  time,  place,  or  any  other  circumstance,  brass  conical  socket  or  cap,  whereby  the  c-iH 

and  is  the  ground  of  relations.  This  is  a  faculty  hanging  on   the   pin  turns  freely  round  ihd 

which  the  brutes  seem  not  to  have  in  any  great  centre.     The  top  of  the  box  is  covered  iriilj  a 

degree.  gb^^s,  that  tlie  card's  motion  may  not  l>e  d.>- 

CoMPARisoN,    in   rhetoric,    a  figure    that  turbed  by  the  wind.     The  whole  is  enclo<ieU 

illustrates  and  sets  off  one  thing,  by  resembling  in  another  box  of  wood,  where  it  i»-«tn«cnird 

and  comparing  it  with  another,  to  whicii  it  by  brass  hoops  or  gimbals,  to  preferretnrou^S 

bears  a  manifest  relation  and  resemblance,  as  horizontal.  Tiie  compass-box  is  to  be sa  pi dtcrJ 

the  following  figure  in  Shakspeare  :  in  the  ship,  that  the  middle  sectiouef  lire  bov 

.^  t,i               .111      1  parallel  to  its  sides,   uiay  be  pamllci   to  U,' 

"  She  never  told  her  love,  l^j^jj,^  ^^^^^^^  of  the  ship  alonTits  kcnrL 

But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  1  the  The  compass  beingof  the  utmost  conscqiru,r 

,       •        ,         1    .1     1       1       -J*  to  navigation,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  I  th- 


very  great  obj 

Or  this,  from  Dr.  Young's  Revenge;  '  nion  compass  is  obnoxious,   induced  iIk*  iu- 

"  The  maid  that  loves  genious   Dr.  Knight   to  contrive  a  new  onr, 

4:.^«  ^ni  to  sea  upon  ashatterVl  plank,         which  is  now  in  use  on  board  all  onr  ship*'  i»* 

^icr  trust  in  miradcb  for  safety."     war.    The  needle  in  this  iustrumeni  i>  «iJi.c 
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stnii^  and  square  at  the  ends;  and  consc-  and  keep  it  steadily  horizontal,  gf^y  Tiie  card 
quetitly  has  only  two  poles,  thongh  about  the  and  the  magneticalneedle,  hent  \w  such  a  iiinn- 
hole  in  the  inidille  the  curves  are  a  little  con-  ner  that  the  point  of  the  conical  pivot  on  which 
fused.  Needles  of  this  construction,  after  it  moves  and  is  supported,  may  be  brought  very 
vibrating^  a  long  time,  will  always  point  ex-  near  to  the  centre  of  gravity,  as  well  as  to  the 
actiy  in  the  same  direction;  and  it  drawn  ever  centre  of  motion.  AA.  Two  guards,  which  by 
so  little  on  one  side,  will  return  to  it  again,  means  of  two  pins  it,  affixed  to  the  compass- 
without  any  sensible  difference.  U>  may  box,  prevent  it  from  turning  round  and  decei v- 
therefore  conclude,  that  a  regular  parallelopiped  ing  the  steersman.  Fig.  9.  a  perspective  view 
is  the  best  form  for  a  needle,  as  well  as  the  of  the  steering  compass,  with  the  lid  off  and 
simplest,  the  holes  for  the  caps  being  as  small  the  front  laid  open.  /lA,  The  guards.  6,  The 
as  possible.  And  as  the  weight  should  be  re-  compass- box.  e.  The  prop,  &c.  as  in  figure  8. 
moved  to  the  greatest  distance  from  the  centre  Fig.  10.  a  view  of  the  azimuth  compass.  6,  The 
of  motion,  a  circle  of  brass,  of  the  same  Hiame-  compass-box.  A,  One  of  the  guards.  ^,  The 
ter  as  the  card,  may  be  added,  which  will  serve  prop,  as  in  fig.  8.  and  9.  with  this  dififerenre, 
also  to  support  tlie  card,  which  may  then  be  that  in  the  azimuth  compass,  instead  of  beinjr 
niadeofthinpaper,without  any  thing  to  stiffen  screived  to  the  bottom  of  the  wood-box,  it 
it.  This  ring  being  fixed  below  the  card,  and  stands  in  a  brass  socket,  and  may  be  turned 
the  needle  above  it,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  round  at  pleasure.  1.  A  brass  bar,  upon  which 
placed  low  enough  to  admit  of  the  cap  being  the  sight  vanes  are  fixed.  2.  A  dark  glass, 
pat  under  the  needle,  whereby  the  bole  in  the  which  moves  up  or  down  on  3.  The  sight  vane, 
needle  becomes  unnecessary.  4.  A  magnifying  glass,  which  is  also  moveable 

The  above  observations  will  be  easily  under-  on  the  other  vane.  5.  The  nonius  or  vernier, 
stood  from  viewing  the  several  parts^of  the  in-  6.  A  slide  for  moving  the  vernier  so  as  to  stop 
strument  as  represented  in  Plate  46.  where  fig.  the  card  in  taking  the  azimuth.  7-  A  double 
3.  is  the  card,  with  the  needle  and  its  cap  fixed  convex  glass,  by  which  the  divisions  on  the 
upon  it,  beinflf  one-third  of  the  diameter  of  the  vernier  may  be  read  with  accuracy.  Fij^.  11. 
real  card,  h  ig.  5.  is  a  perspective  view  of  the  is  a  section  representing  another  application  of 
back  side  of  the  card,  where  AB  represents  the  the  magnetic  needle  and  card  constructed  by 
turning  down  of  the  brass  edge,  C  the  uuder  Mr.  M^Culloch.  Aaaa^  The  common-wood 
part  of  the  cap,  D  and  E  two  si  id  ing  weights  to  box.  ^A,  The  brass  compass-box.  ee.  The 
balance  the  card,  and  F,  G,  two  screws  that  brass  support  for  the  circle  and  pendulum,  cf, 
fix  the  brass  edge,  &c.  to  the  needle.  Fig.  4.  The  pendulum,  e.  The  agate,  j^  The  mag- 
is  the  pedestal  that  supports  the  card,  contain-  netic  needle  and  card,  gg.  The  brass  circle, 
ing  a  screiving  needle,  fixed  in  two  small  AA,  The  glass  cover  and  brass  ring,  i.  The 
grooves  to  receive  it,  by  means  of  the  collet  lead  weight. — N.  B,  All  the  centres  of  motioa 
C,  in  the  manner  of  a  port-cravon.  I>,  the  are  in  the  same  plane.  Besides  possessing  many 
stem,  is  filed  into  an  octagon,  that  it  may  be  advantaofes  over  the  common  compass,  this  in- 
tlie  more  easily  unscrewed.  vention  is  prcfemble  to  the  former,  in  as  far  as 

The  compass  hath  sometimes  been  observed  the  needle  is  both  longer  and  broader;  hence 

to  he  disturbed  by  the  electricity  of  its  gla$s  its  magnetism  must  be  stronger,  and  of  course 

cover ;  the  remedy  for  this  inconvenience  is  to  the  line  of  its  magnetic  direction  correspondent 

moisten  the  surface  of  the  glass  with  a  wet  with  the  card. 

finger,  which  removes  it  immediately  and  Compass  (Azimuth).  This  differs  from 
effectually.  Tlie  mariner*s  compass  with  a  the  common  sea  compass  in  this ;  that  there  is 
chart  is  much  less  dangerously  moved  than  the  fastened,  on  the  round  box  wherein  the  card 
common  compass  with  a  bare  needle:  and  the  is,  a  broad  circle  AB,  Plate  46.  fig.  12.  one 
deeper,  or  farther  distant  the  needle  hangs  be-  half  whereof  is  divided  into  90  degrees,  and 
low  the  glass,  the  less  disturbance  it  is  likely  those  subdivided  diagonally  into  minutes :  Ac, 
to  receive.  Notwithstanding  the  various  con-  is  an  index  moveable  on  A,  having  a  sight,  Aer, 
trirances  that  have  been  made  to  prevent  the  erected  thereon,  and  moving  on  a  hinge, 
card  from  being  much  affected  by  the  motions  From  the  upper  part  of  the  sight  to  the  middle 
of  the  ship,  they  have  always  been  found  too  of  the  index,  is  fastened  a  fine  hypothenusal 
delicate  to  encounter  the  shocks  of  a  tempestu-  lutestrinir  a  e,  to  give  a  shadow  on  the  line  in 
ous  sea.  Improved  sea-compasses  have  lately  the  middle  of  the  index.  The  circle  A B  is 
been  constructed  by  Mr.  M*Culloch  of  Lon-  crossed  at  ri^ht  angles  with  two  threads,  from 
don,  that  are  reported  to  be  the  bestof  any  yet  the  extremities  whereof  are  drawn  four  lines 
used.  We  have  given  a  representation  in  the  on  the  inside  of  the  round  box :  there  are  also 
Plate,  where  fig.  8.  is  a  section  of  this  compass,  four  lines  drawn  at  right  angles  to  each  other 
Aaaaa^  The  common  wooden-box,  with  its  lid.  on  the  card.  The  round  box  fitted  with  its 
A6,  The  brass  compass*box.  re.  The  glass  card,  graduated  circle,  and  index,  is  hung  ia 
cover  to  ditto.  </</,  The  hollow  conical  hot-  thebrasshoops  B B, and  these  hoops  fastenra  to 
torn,  e,  I'he  prop  upon  which  the  compass  is  the  square  box  CC  Captain  Middleton  men- 
supported  instead  of  gimbals;  the  spherical  top  tions  an  azimuth  compass  of  his  own  contrir- 
of  which  is  finely  polished,  and  the  apex  of  the  ance,  by  which  the  variation  may  be  determined 
hollow  cone  fitteci  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  re-  with  greater  ease  and  exactness  than  by  any 
reive  it.  J]/\  A  quantity  of  lead  run  round  the  others  in  uscbeforethe  year  1/38.  He  has  jriven 
bottom  and  cone  of  tlie  compaas-box,  to  balance  no  particular  description  of  it,  but  on* 
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the  manner  of  nsin^  it.     It  earrios  a  telescope  chains.     In  tJiis  manner  proceed  ivTth  ji'l  th^ 

with  a  vertical  hair  in  it,  and  may  be  conveni-  rest  of  the  sides  and  angles  of  the  field  :  U,^ 

ently  used  fortakinprthe  sun's  altitude  by  reflec-  sides,  which  suppose  7<K  65, 70, 50,  y  4  fa:lj»nr^; 

tion.     See  M'CuUoch's  improvement  above.  and  the  angles,  which  suppose  30,  KMi,  Ki", 

Compass  is  also  an  instrument  of  consider-  240, 300  degrees.  To  protract  the  field, set  do« a 

able  use  in  surveying  land,  dialing,  iicc.     Its  the  several  angles  observed,  one  after  an.itbrr, 

structure  in  the  main,  is  the  same  with  that  and  subtract  the  lesser  from  the  next  greater; 

of  the  mariner's  compass;  consisting,  like  that,  thus  will  you  have  the  quantity  of  the  sfvfrj) 

of  a  box  and  needle:  the  principal  difference  angles,  and  tlu*  length  of  the  lines  that  inrla'ir* 

consists  in  this,  that  instead  ot  the  needle's  them. — iVo/c,  All  the  angles  of  the  fi^rure  taken 

being  fitted  into  the  card,  and  playing  with  it  together,   must  make   twice  as   iiianv   ri^.r 

on  a  pivot,  it  here  plays  alone  ;  the  card  being  angles  ;  abating  four  (if  no  mistake  Usls  \>ttii 

drawn  on  the  bottom  of  the  box  and  a  circle  committed),  as  the  figure  has  sides, 

divided  into  360  degrees  on  the  limb.  See  Plate  Mr.  Nicholson,  in  a  paper  published  in  the 

46.  fig.  2.     This  instrument  is  of  obvious  use  9th  uumberof  his  valuable  Journal,  endiMvoir^ 

to  travellers,  to  direct  them'  in  their  road ;  and  to  prove,  that  the  compxss  is  very  litile  disturi-- 

to  miners,  to  show  them  what  way  to  dig;  ed  by  tilting  the  box  on  one  side,  but  rery 

with  other  considerable  uses.  much  by  sudden  horizontal  changes  of  place  ; 

1.  To  take  (he  declination  of  a  wall  by  the  that  a  scientific  provision  against  the  latter  i* 

compass, — Apply  that   side  of  the  compass  therefore  the  chief  requisite  in  a  wcll-Diide  in- 

whereon  the  north  is  marked  along  the  side  of  strument  of  this  kind  ;  and  that  no  other.prt>- 

the  wall ;  the  number  of  degrees  over  which  vision  is  requisite,  or  can  easily  be  obtained, 

the  north  end  of  the  needle  fixes  will  be  the  than  good  workmanship  according  to  the  com- 

declinatiou  of  the  wall,  and  on  that  side ;  v.g,  mon  constniction,  and  a  proper  adjustnient  of 

if  the  north  point  of  the  needle  tends  towards  the  weight  with  regard  to  the  centres  or  axe^  of 

the  north,  that  wall.may  be  shone  on  by  the  sun  suspension.     The  same  author  is  of  opiniou, 

at  noon  ;  if  it  fixes  over  fifty  degrees,  counting  that  it  would  greatly  improve  the  compAi*  ti« 

from  the  north  towards  the  east,  the  declina-  make  the  needle  flat  and  thin,  and  to  saspenU 

tion  is  so  many  degrees  from  north  towards  it,  not,  as  is  most  commonly  done,  with  it^  H^t 

east.    But  since  the  needle  itself  declines  from  side,  but  with  its  edge  uppermost :  for  it  l>ein^ 

tlie  north  towards  the  west,  with  us  21<^ ;  it  a  well  known  fact,  tliat  soft  steel  lo$es  it* 

must  be  noted,  that  to  retrieve  the  irregularity,  magnetism  sooner  than  hard,  it  is  obviouss  tl.^t 

2-io  tire  always  to  be  added  to  the  degrees  shown  unless  both  sides  of  a  needle  be  equally  lar.l 

by  the  needle,  when  the  declination  of  the  wall  (which  is  almost  impossible  if  they  be  distant 

is  towards  the  east;  on  the  contrary,  when  from  each  other),  the  magnetic  power  will,  ;.i 

the  declination  is  towards  the  west,  the  decli-  process  oftimc,  deviate  towards  the  harder  side, 

nation  of  the  needle  is  to  be  subtracted.  Compass  (The  Chinese),  has  some  advjn- 


pose 

that  side  of  the  compass  whereon  tlic  north  is  and  the  manner  iu  which  it  is  suspended, 

marked  to  one  of  the  lines  AD ;  when  the  the  compass  of  China,  the  magnetic  needle  \% 

needle  rests,  observe  the  degrees  at  which  its  seldom  above  an  inch  in  length,  and  is  less  thju 

north  point  stands,  which  suppose  bO:  so  many  a  line  in  thickness.     It  is  poised  with  great 

degrees  does  the  line  decline  from  the  meridian,  nicety,  and  is  remarkably  sensible,  or,  in  oihfr 

In  the  same  manner  take  the  declination  of  words,  points  steadily  towards  the  same  portiu.; 

the  line  A  B,  which  suppose  215°  ;  substracl  80®  of  the  heavens.    This  steadiness  is  accomplish- 

from  215,  the  remainder  is  135;  which  sub-  ed  by  the  following  contrivance:  a  piete  oi 

tracted  from  180,  there  will  remain  45   ;  the  thin  copper  is  strapped  round  the  centrv  of  the 

quantity  of  the  an^le  required.     But  if  the  needle.    This  copper  is  rivetted  by  it^  edre$  to 

diflference  between  tne  declination  of  the  two  the  upper  part  ot  a  small  hemispherical  cu'sot 

lines  exceed  180<> ;  in  that  case,  180°  must  be  the  same  metal,  turned  downwards.    The  cnp 

subtracted  from  that  difference  ;  the  remainder  so  inverted  serves  as  a  socket  to  receive  a  steel 

then  is  the  angle  required.      In   measuring  pivot  rising  from  a  cavity  made  into  a  nnod 

angles  by  the  compass,  there  needs  not  any  re-  piece  of  light  wood  or  cone,  which  thu»  fornn 

gard  be  had  to  the  variation  ;  that  being  snp-  the  compass-box.     The  surfaces  of  the  socket 

posed  the  same  in  all  the  lines  of  the  angles.  and  pivot,  intended  to  meet  each  otiier,  are 

3.  Totakeaplotof a  field  by  the  compass. —  perfectly  polished,  to  avoid,  as  much  as  pw 

Suppose  the  field  A,B,C,D,£, fig.  7.     I'^or  the  sible,  all  friction.     The  cup  has  a  pnipottiiL- 

greater  accuracy  let  there  be  two  sights  fitted  ably  broad  margin,  which,  beside  adding  t«>  :» 

to  the  meridian  line  of  the  compass,  place  it  weight,  tends,  trom  its  horizontal  position,  u 

horizontally,  and  through  the  sights  look  along  keep  the  centre  of  gravity,  iu  all  situation^  of 

the  side  AB,  or  a  line  parallel  to  it;  applying  the  compass,  nearly  in  coincidence  iritb  Vm^ 

the  eye  to  the  sight  at  the  south  point  ot  the  centre  of  suspension.     The  cavity,  in  whie.'i 

compass.    Draw  a  rough  sketch  of  the  field  by  the  needle  is  thus  suspended,  is  iu  form  cir- 

the  eye,  and  on  the  corres])onding  line  enter  cular,  and  is  little  more  than  sutiicienf  to  rr- 

down  the  degree  to  which  the  needle  points,  move  tiie  needle,  cup,  and  pivot.     Over  ihw 

nose  90  ;  measure  the  length  of  the  cavity  is  placed  a  thin  piece  of  tran^pam)t  til. . 

titer  that  too,  which  suppose   10  which  prevents  the  needle  from  be  In  ^  aifvctd 


Compass  . 


COMPASSES. 

l>vany  motion  of  th«  external  air ;  byt  pcrniil<i  at  the  ends  :  their  use  is  to  take  the  diameter, 
tfie  iipparent  motion  of  the  former  to  be  easily  thickness,  or  caliber  of  round  or  cylindric 
observed.  The  smatl  and  short  needle  of  ttie  bodies;  such  as  ^nn%^  pipes,  &c. 
riitqese.has  a  material  advantaife  over  those  Elliptic  €ompa9$t$. — Their  nse  is  to  drair 
of  the  usual  size  in  Burope,  with  repird  to  ellipses,  or  ovals  of  any  kind]  they  consist  of  a 
the  inclination  or  dip  towards  the  horizon;  beam AB, Plate-lO.fiiC.ii.ateutafootloiiartbear- 
which,  in  the  latter,  requires  that  one  extremity  ins:  three  cursors;  to  one  of  which  may  he  screw- 
of  tlie  needle  should  l>e  made  so  much  heavier  ed  points  of  any  kind  ;  to  the  bdttom  of  the  other 
than  the  other  as  will  counteract  the  maofnetic  two  are  riveted  two  sliding  dove-tails,  adjusted 
at  reaction.  This  heinf^  diffi'rent  in  d  liferent  in  g^rooves  made  In  the  cross  branches  of  the 
pacts  of  the  trorld,  the  needle  can  only  be  ac-  beam.  The  dovetails  havtnir  a  motion  every 
cum trly  tiue  at  the  place  for  which  i(  had  been  way,  by  turning  about  the  long  branch,  go 
ronstnicted.  Bat  in  short  and  li^^lit  needles,  backwards  and  forwards  along  the  cross ;  so 
suff. ended  after  tha  Chinese  manner,  the  that  when  the  beam  has  gone  half  way  about, 
weight  below  the  point  of  suspension  is  more  one  of  these  will  have  moved  the  whole  length 
than  sufficient  to  overcome  the  magnetic  power  of  one  of  the  branches,  and  when  the  beam  has 
of  the  dip  or  inclination  in  all  situations  of  the  got  quite  ronnd,  the  samedov^e-tail  has  got  back 
globe ;  and  therefore  such  needles  will  never  the  whole  length  of  the  branch.  The  same 
deviate  from  their  horizontal  position.  may  be  said  of  the  other  dove-tail. — Note^  the 
COMPASSES,  or  Pair  op  Compasses,  distance  between  the  two  sliding  dove-tails  is 
a  mathematical  instrument  for  describing  cir-  the  distance  between  the  two  foci  of  the  ellip- 
rles,  measuriog  and  dividing  lines,  or  figures,  sis ;  so  that  by  changing  that  distance,  the 
he.  ellipsis  will  be  rounded  or  slenderer.  Under 
The  common  compasses  consist  of  two  sharp-  the  ends  of  the  branches  of  the  cross  are  placed 
pointed  branches  or  legs  of  iron,  steel,  brass,  or  four  steel  points  to  keep  it  fast.  The  nse  of 
other  metal,  joined  together  at  the  top  by  a  this  compass  it  easy ;  by  turning  round  the 
rivet,  about  which  they  move  as  on  a  centre.  long  branch,  the  ink  pencil,  or  other  point. 
Those  compasses  ate  of  the  best  sort  in  which  will  draw  the  ellipsis  required,  its  figure 
the  pin  or  axle,  on  which  the  joint  turns,  is  shows  both  its  nse  and  construction, 
made  of  steel,  and  also  half  the  joint  itself,  as  German  Compagges,  have  their  legs  a  little 
the  opposite  metals  wear  more  eouallv  :  the  bent  outwards,  towards  the  top ;  so  tliat  when 
points  abottld  also  be  made  of  barci  steel,  well  shut,  the  points  only  meet, 
polished  ;  and  the  joint  shoukl  open  and  shut  Hair  Cotttpasses  are  so  contrived  within  side 
with  a  smooth,  ea^,  and  uniform  motion.  In  by  a  small  adjusting  screw  to  one  of  the  legs, 
some  compasses,  die  points  are  both  fixed  \  but  as  to  take  an  extent  to  a  1iair*s  bieadtb. 
in  others,  one  is- made  to  take  out  occa.^ionmlIy,  Proportional  Gompa9»e9  arc  those  whose 
and  a  draw4ng«pen,  or  pencil,  pit  in  its  place,  joint  lies,  not  at  the  end  of  the  legs,  hut  be- 
There  are  in  use  Compasses  of  various  Kinds  twecn  the  points  terminating  each  leg.  These 
and  contrivances,  ailaptcd  to  the  Tarions  pur-  arc  either  simple,  or  compound.  In  the  former 
poses  they  arc  intended  for ;  as,  sort  the  centre,  or  place  of  the  Joint  is  fixed  ; 
CompasseMofthretLeffs^arTHan^ularCom'  so  that  one  pair  ot  these  servca  only  for  one 
passes  ;  the  comrtniction  q{  which  ta  like  that  proportion. 

of  the  common  compsisses,  with  the  addition  of       Compound  Proportional  Compasses  have  the 

a  third  leg  or  point,  which  has  a  motion  every  joint  or  centre  moveable.    They  consist  of  two 

way.  Tlieif  o-ie  is  to  take  three  points  at  once,  parts  or  sides  of  brass,  which  lie  npon  each 

an  j  so  to  form  triangles,  and  lay  down  three  other  so  nH^ely  as  to  seem  but  one  when  they 

positions  of  a  map  to  be  copied  at  once.  are  shut.    These  sides  easily  open,  and  move 

Bean^  Compasses  consist  of  a  long  straight  about  the  centre,  which  is  itself  moveable  in  a 

beam  orl)ar,  carrying  two  brais  cursors;  one  hollow  canal  cut  through  the  greatest  part  of 

of  these  being  fixed  at  one  end,  the  other  slid-  their  length.    To  this  centre  on  each  side  in 

iog  aleng  the  beam,  with  a  sciew  to  fasten  it  fixed  a  sliding  piece,  of  a  small  length,  with  a 

on  occasionally.  To  the  cnrsors  may  be  screw-  fine  line  drawn  on  it  serving  as  an  index,  to  he 

ed  poi#s«f  vmy  kind,  whether  steel,  pencils,  set  against  other  lines  or  divisions  placed  upon 

or  the  like.    To  the  fixed  cursor  is  sometimes  the  compasses  on  both  sides.    These  lines  are, 

applied  u^  adjaetliig  or  micrometer  screw,  by  1.  A  line  of  lines ;  2.  a  line  of  superficies,  areas, 

which  an  extent  if  obtained  to  very   great  or  planes,  the  numbers  on  which  answer  to 

nicely.    The  beam  compasses  are  used  to  draw  the  squares  of  those  on  the  line  of  lines  ;  3.  a 

large  circle*,  to  take  great  extents,  ortlie  like,  line  of  solids,  the  numbers  on  which  answer 

'ilie  oeastniction  of  beam  compasses  has  been  to  the  cubes  of  those  on  the  line  of  lines ;  4.  a 

latelrfniproved  by  Mr.  Walton  of  Woolwich.  line  of  cifcles,  or  rather  of  polygons  to  be  in- 

See  Omfary't  Mechanics,  vol.  if.  scribed  in  circles.  These  lines  are  all  uneqnally 

Batf  &m;Mif«et,orBoie9,  areasmallsortof  divided,  the  first  three  fron  1  to  20,  and  the 

compasies,  that  shut  up  in  a  hoop,  which  last  from  6'to  20.     The  use  of  the  first  is  to 

servca  fore  handle.    Their  use  is  to  describe  divide  a  line  into  any  numlier  of  ecjnal  parts ; 

arcs  or  circumferences  with  a  very  small  radius,  bv  tlie  2d  and  3d  are  found  the  sides  of  like 

Caliper  Compasses,     See  Caubbr.  planes  or  solids  in  any  given  proportion ;  and 

CyUndrical and  Spherical  Compasses,  con-  oy  the  4th,  cireles  are  divided  into  any  number 

sist  of  four  branches,  joined  in  a  centre,  two  of  of  equal  parts,  or  any  polygons  inscribed  in 

which  are  circular,  and  two  fl.it,  a  little  l>ent  them.    See  Plate  4t>.  Ag.  13. 


C  O  M  COM 

Sjjvinir  Covipnsscff,  ov  Dividns,  lire  vn:ide of  COMPRLLA'TIOiV.  *.    (from     €owp<:h. 

Iianlonoii  stct'l,  willi  an  arclied  hea.l,  which  hy  Latin.)  The  style  of  address  (Duppa), 

its  sprinir-opens  the  h'lrs  ;  the  opening  heini^  di-  COM  PE'LLEll.  *.  (from  compel.)    ile  ll  at 

reeted  l»v  a  eircuhir  screw  fastened  to  one  uf  the  forces  another. 

hi^^s,  U't*  through  the  other,  and  worked  witli  a  CO'MPEXD.     *.     (compendium,     I^niin.) 

init.  Abridgment ;  siimniarv  ;  epitome  (H'atts). 

COMPASSiXG  THE  KING'S  DEATH,  C()MPE\DLVRIOUS.a.(co»#/>^«<//ari»i, 

in  hiw.     See  Treason.  Latin)  Short;  c<»ntracted  ;  summary. 

COArPASSIUN,  in  ethics,  is  that  species  of  COMPENDIO'SITY.  #.   (Irom  'compcndl- 

alVection,  uhich  is  excited  eitiier  by  tlie  actual  ous.)  Shortness;  contracted  brevity, 

distress  of  its  object,  or  by  some   imp'-nding  COMPE'NDiOUS.  a,  (from  comj>cndium.^ 

irtlatnilv  wliich  iip()ears  inevitable,     [t  is  a  be-  Short ;  summary ;  comprehensive  (/f  (xx/tcirty.) 

iwvtdent  sorrow  at  their  sulferin  J)  s  or  approach-  COMPE^NDlOL'SLY.    ad.  Shortly;  Mini- 

in^^  misery.     The  etymology  of  the  word  ex-  marily  ;  in  epitome  (Hooker), 

presses  this  i(U'a  with  strict  propriety  ;  as  it  COM PE'XDIOIJSX ESS.*,  (from  cci/»/)(fii- 

.sii^^nifies  sulfcring  with  the  object.     *'  Compas-  diot/s.)  Shortness;  brevity  (Bentley\ 

sii)n,"  says  Dr.  Logan,  "is  always  conneited  COMPE'NDIUM.  #.  (Lat.)   Abridgment; 

>vilh  a  disposition  to  relieve,  anif  will  always  summary  ;  brcviate  (ff'^attn), 

prompt  to  vigorous  exertions,  wherever  there  is  COMPE'iNSABLE.  a.  (from  compensate  ) 

a  possibility  of  success  ;  unless  some  important  That  may  be  recompensed, 

considerations  should   render  the  enileavours  To  CO.MPE'XSATE.     r.  m.     (compens-*, 

impr<»por  or  unjiist.     Compassion  has  none-  Litin.)     To   recompense;  to  counter  balance : 

cessary  connection  with  the  character  of  its  ob-  to  countervail ;  to  make  amends  for  (Prior), 

i'ects.  Their  distress  is  a  sutiicient  excitement.  COMPEXSA'TIOX.*.  ((rom  compensafe.) 
t  is  freqtiently  exercised  upon  the  unworthy.  Recompense  ;  something  equivalent  (Drydra). 
whose  reiterated  imprudences  or  vicious  con-  Compe.ns.ition,  in  horology,  is  a  con- 
duct, may  have  been  the  cause  of  tlieir  wretch-  trivance  in  the  pendulum  ofa  clock,  by  niear» 
edness.  From  the  great  extent  and  universality  of  which,  while  the  expansion  from  increa>e  kA 
of  this  alfection,  it  may  ju>tly  be  considered  as  temperature  depresses  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
a  generic  iian»e,  comprehemling  several  other  some  of  the  vibrating  parts,  other  parts  are 
iili'ections  which  have  a  more  specific  applica-  made  to  ascend  nearer  the  centre  of  suspension, 
tion ;  as  mercy,  conuniscration,  pity,  &c,  or  else  to  draw  up  the  pendulum,  so  as  to  prr- 

7o  CoMP.\'ssioN.   V.  a.    (from  the  noun.)  serve  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  the  compcmihl 

To  pily  ;  to  commiserate  (5/(i«A-.f/*fa;r).  pendulum  at  an  invariable  distance;  anU    in 

COAIPA'SSroXATE.   a.    (from   compas-  consequence  to  keep  all  the  vibrations  to  the 

sioH,)      Inclined  to  pity;    merciful;   tender  same  time. 

(Hotith.)  Compensation    pendulums    have    the    p^rt 

To    CoMP.v'ssioNATE.     f.    fl.    (from     the  which  expands  upwards  made  either  of  bn-k 

noun.)  To  pity  ;  to  commiserate  (ihtUig/i).  or  zinc,  or  some  very  expansible  metal,  while 

C()MI*A'SS1()XA  TELY.  ad.   (rVoni  rom-  the  descending  parts  are  usually  iron  or  »tccl, 

passionate)  Mercifully  ;  tenderly  (C/artn.).  and  some  of  these  have  leaves  or  machiner>*  la 

COMPA  rE'KXl  I  V.  J.  (cort    and  pattmi-  their  construction;  in  others,  the  corope*n*a- 

/fl*,  Lat.)  The  relation  of  godfather  to  the  per-  tion-part  does  not  vibrate,  but  serves  to  aUt-r 

son  for  whom  he  answers  (Davies).  the  length  of  a  simple  pendulum  ;  and  in  others 

COMPATIBI'LITY.  *.  (from  cowpatible.)  a  fluid  is  used,  most  commonly  mercary.    Ser 

Ci>nsistency ;    the    power  of  coexisting   with  Horology  and  Pen i>i'li:m. 

something  else;  agreement  with  any  thing.  Comtensation  (Balance),  in  horolorr,  a 

COMPA'  1  I BLE.  fl.  (corrupted,  by  pronun-  contrivance,  by  means  of  urhtch,  the  errors  m 

elation,  from    coutpitihle.)    I.  Suitable  to  ;  tit  the  going  ofa  watch,  occasioned  by  the  varia- 

for;  consistent  with  (Hah).     2.  Consistent;  tion  of  temperature,  may  be  corrected  or  coin- 

congru«>us:  agreeable  (/iro<>/;i<).  pensated  by  varying  the  diameter  of  the  ba- 

COMPA'TlBIiEXESS.     *.     Consistency;  lances.     In  a  compensation  balance,  two  dit- 

agreenu'ut  with  any  thing.  ferent  kinds  of  matter  are  made  use  of  that  pos- 

COMPA'TI  BLY.  ad.  Kiily  ;  suitably.  s.ss  ditferent  degrees  of  expansibility,  and  the 

('OMPA'TIEXT.  </.  (roi*  andy>a/*t>r,  Lat.)  pieces  are  so  adjusted  that  their  expansions 

SnllVriniT  together.  shall  compensate  or  balance  each  other.      Th< 

CO.MP.V'l  RIOT.  s.  (run  and  patria^  Lat.)  principal  compensations    have    been  invent^ 

One  of  the  same  country  (y>rwm///o«(/).  by  Harrison,  Berthoud,    Cummin<r,    Bregnel, 

(^OMPE'ER.   *.  (compar^  Latin.)    Equal;  James  Scott,  P.  Le  Roy,  Arnold,  ^nerv,^r. 

companion  ;  colleague  ;  associate  (Philips).  CUMPE'XSATlVE.n.  (from  compoksait.) 

To  Compe'er.  I*,  o.    To  be  equal  with  ;  to  Such  as  compensates  or  counter%'ails. 

mate  {Shak'.tptart').  'To  CUMPE'XSE.  v.  a.  (compemsOy  Lii'n  ) 

To  COMP'EL.   V.  a.  (coinpelloy  Latin.)   1.  To  compensate;  to  be  equivalent  to  ;  to  rrcom- 

To  force  to  si>me  act;  to  oblioe  ;  to  constrain  :  pense  (Bacon), 

to  urge  irresistibly  (Clarendon).     2.  To  take  To  COMPERE'XDIXATE.  r.  a,  (compr^ 

by   Unev  or  violence     (Shukspeare),     3,   To  rendino^  Lat.)   To  delay. 

h.*i/e:  I  ' -(prt/dcn).  COMPEREXDIXA' TIOX.  s.  (from  r-»- 

r                                 '  a.  (from  rompth.  That  peiendiuate.)  Delay  ;  dilatoriness. 

m  CO'MPEl  EXCE.  CVm.etencv.  s.  (tr,  « 


COM  COM 

rniiiptient.)  1.  Sucli  a  quantity  of  any  thinp'  as  of  ulrasnre  -,  Joy  (Miitony    3,  Civility  ;  com- 

\s  siitHcient,  without  superfluity  (Gov.  of  the  plaisance  (jCJarendon)^ 

Tongue).   2.  A  fortune  equal  to  tho  couveni-  COMPLA'CENT.  a,  (complacenM^  Latin.) 

eiici's  ut  life  (Shakspearc).     3.  The  power  or  Civil ;  affable  ;  ioft ;  complaisant. 

r4ipncity  of  a  judge  or  court,  for  taking  cog-  To  COMPLA'IN.  v.  n,  (complaindrCf  Fr.) 

nisunre  of  an  affiiir.  1.  To  mention  with  sorrow  or  resentment ;  to 

C(VA1PETEXT.  a.  (ronipef^Af, Latin.)  \,  murmur;    to  lament  (Dryden).    2.  To  in- 
Suitable;  fit;  adequate  (/toron).    2.  Adapted  iorm  K^ixnti  (Shak9p€are). 
to  any  purpose  without  defect  or  superfluity  To  Compla'in.  9«  a.  To  lament;  to  bewail 
{Hooker),  3.  Ilea 90 nab Ic ;  moderate  (^//er.).  (Dry den), 

\.  Qualified;  fit  (Gov.  of  the  Tongue).    5.  COMPLAINANT.  *.  (from  (complain.) 

Consiittent  with;  incident  to  (Locke).  One  who  urges  a  suit  agaijist  another  (CW- 

('0'MPETEi\TLY.fl</.(from  competent.)  Her). 

1.  Adequately  ;  properly  (i^^n^/^^).    2.  Kea^  COMPLA'INER.  #.  One  who  complains ; 

Aonahlv  ;  modeniteiy  (fVotton).  a  lamenter ;  a  mnrmnrer  (Gov.  ofTon&ne). 

CO^IPE'TIBLE.  a.  (ro/;/;it/o,  Lat.)  Suit.  COMPLA'INT.  #.  (complainle,   French.) 

aid(;  to  ;  consistent  with  (Hammond).  1.  Representation  of  pains  or  injuries  (Job). 

('OMPE'TIULEXESS.    #.    (from  compe-  2.  The  cause  or  subject  of  complaint  (AiriyZ). 

tiUe.)  Suitableness;  fitness.  3.  A  malady;  a  disease  (>4r6iiM)iof).    4.  Re- 

C()MPEri'TION.f. (con tkudpetitio, Lat.)  monstrance* against  (Shakgpeare). 

1.  Rivalry;  contest  (RogersY    2.  Claim  of  COM  PLA 1 8  A'NC  E.  #.  (com;7/at«aiire,Fr.) 

more  than  one  to  one  thing  (Bacon).  Civility  ;  desire  of  pleasing;  act  of  adulation 

COMPE'TITOR.  #.  (con  and  petitor,  Lat.)  (Dryden.  Prior). 

1 .  A  rival  (/2o^er#).    2.  An  opponent  (^'A.).  COMPLAISANT,   a.    (complaisant^  Fr.) 

COiMPHRY,    in    botany.     See  Stmpht-  Civil ;  desirous  to  please  (Pope). 

TUM.  COMPLAISA'NTLY.  ad.  Civilly;  with 

COMPIEONE,    a    handsome    town     of  desire  to  please ;  ceremoniously  (Pope). 
France,  in  the  department  of  Oise  and  late  CO MPLAISA'NTN ESS. /(from  combat- 
province  of  the  Isle  of  France.     It  is  seated  gant.)  Civility;  compliance, 
near  an  extensive  forest,  at  the  confluence  of  To  COMPLA'NATE.      To  Compla'nb. 
the  Aisne  and  Oise.     Here  is  a   palace,   in  v.  a.(from  ;)^fi«#,  Latin.)Tolevel ;  to  reduce 
which  the  kings  of  France  often  resided.    The  to  a  flat  surface  (Denham), 
Maid  of  Orleans  was  taken  prisoner  here  in  CO'MPLEMENT.«.(eom/>/emeii/irm,  Lat.) 
1-130.     It  is  45  miles  N.E.  or  Paris.     Lon.  2.  I.  Perfection ;  fulness  ;  completion  (Hooker). 
55  E.     Lat.  49.  25  N.  2.  Complete  set ;  complete  provision  ;  the  full 

COMPILA'TION.  9.  (from  compilo^  Lat.)  quantity  or  number  (Prior).     3.  Adscititious 

1.  A  collection  from  various  authors.     2.  An  circumstances;  appendage  (5AaAr«peare). 

assemblage;  a  coacervation  (/f  oo(/irar<^.  Complement  (Arithmetical).   SeeAaiTH* 

^To  COAIPI'LE.  p.  fl,  (cowi/rt/o,  Latin.)    1.  metical. 

Todrawupfrom  various  authors.  2.  To  write;  Complement    of    life,    a   term    much 

to  romuose  (Temple).  3.  To  contain ;  to  com-  nted,  in  the  doctrine  of  life  annuities,  by  De 

prise  (Spenser).  Moivre  ;  accordini(  to  him,  it  denotes  the  num- 

('OMPl'LEMENT.     s.     (from    compile.)  her  of  years  which  a  given  life  wants  of  86, 

C(»ur(Tvation;  theactof  heaping  up (//''o/Zon).  this  hi'ing  the  age  which  he  considered  as  the 

(..'OMPFLEil.  t.  (from   compile.)  A  coU  utnio!it  probable  extent  of  life.     So  5<>  is  the 

lector;  one  who  frames  a  composition  from  complement  of  30,  and  30  is  the  complement 

various  authors.  of  5i>. 

COMPITALIA,  or  CoMPiTALiTiA,  feasts  Complement,  in  astronomy,  the  distance 

held  among  the  Romans  in  honour    of   the  of  a  star  from  the  zenith  ;  or  tlie  arch  compre- 

Lares  and  Mania.  hended  between  the  place  of  the  star  above  the 

During  the  celebration  of  these  feasts,  each  horizon  and  the  zenith, 
family  placed  at  the  door  of  their  house  the  Complement,  in  geometry,  is  what  re- 
^tat^e  of  the  goddess  Mania  :  they  also  hung  mains  of  a  quadrant  of  a  circle,  or  of  90<»,  after 
up  at  their  doors  figures  of  wool,  representing  any  certain  arch  has  been  taken  away  from  it. 
men  and  women;  accompanying  them  with  The  sine  of  the  complement  of  an  arch  is  cali- 
siipplications  that  the  Lares  and  Mania  would  ed  the  cosine,  and  tliat  of  the  tangent,  the  co- 
he  contented  with  those  figures,  and  spare  the  tangent,  &c. 
people  of  the  house.  Complement  of  an  interval,  in  music, 

As  for  slaves,  in  lieu  of  the  figures  of  men,  that  which  it  wants  of  an  octave, 

they  offered  balls  or  fleeces  of  wool.     Servius  Complements    of    a     PARALLELOCRABr, 

'I'uUus  ordered,  that  the  slaves  who  assisted  at  are  the  two  smaller  parallelograms  made  by 

the  compitalia  should  be  free  during  the  whole  drawing  two  right  lines  through  a  point  in  the 

time  of  the  feast.  Augustus  ordered  the  statues  diagonal :  and  parallel  to  the  side  of  a  parallel- 

of  the  Laret,  placed  in  the  cross-ways,  to  be  0£rrani.     In  every  parallelogram  these  com- 

adorned  with  flowers  twice  a  year.  pTements  are  equal. 

COMPLA'CEXCE      Compla'cency.    #.  COMPLE'TE.  a.  (complettis,  Latin.)     I. 

(romplacentia,  low  Latin.)  1.  Pleasure  ;  satis*  Perfect ;  full ;  having  no  deficiencies  (Hooker). 

faction;  gratification  (<S</7i//<).   2.  The  cause  2.  Finished;  ended;  concluded  (Prior). 
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To  Comple'te.  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  To 
prifoct ;  to  finish  (^ff'a/lon). 

COMPLK'TELY.  fi</.  (from  complete.) 
Ftillv;  pcMfcrtlv  (Nw{//). 

COMPLE'TEMEXT.  «.  (completement, 
French.)  Tho  act  of  conjj)lc?ihi>"  (^Drydcn). 

COM  PLE' JEN  ESS.  a.  (from  lomplete.) 
perfection  ;  tlie  state  of  heing-  complete. 

COMPLETION.  8,  (from  cowp'ete.)  1. 
Accomplishment;  art  of  fulfillinir  (iS'o«//i).  2. 
Ctmost  heii'ht ;  perfect  state  (Pop*'). 

CO'MPUiX.  a.  (^cotnp/t'Jt'Vfi^  Lat.)  Compo- 
site ;  of  many  parts  :  not  simple  (^Loikc). 

Complex  terms,  or  ideas,  in  logic,  arc 
^nch  as  arc  compounded  of  several  simple 
ones. 

Complex  ideas  are  often  consi«Iered  ns  single 
and  «listinct  heinous,  thou«(h  they  may  be  made 
up  of  several  siniple  ideas,  as  a  hody,  a  spirit, 
a  horse,  a  flower:  but  when  seventi  of  these 
ideas  of  a  ditierent  kind  are  joined  toffether, 
which  are  wont  to  be  considered  as  di>tinct, 
single  hein«;s,  they  are  c  died  a  compounded 
idea,  whether  tliese  united  ideas  be  snnple  or 
complex.  Complex  ideas,  however  compound- 
ed and  recompounded,  though  their  number 
be  infinitr,  and  their  variety  endless  may  be 
all  reduced  under  these  three  heads,  modes, 
substances,  and  relations. 

Complex  proposition,  is  either  that 
which  has  at  least  one  of  its  terms  complex,  or 
such  as  contains  several  members,  as  causal 
propositions;  or  it  isseveral  ideas ;»li"erin2f  them- 
selves to  our  thonjriits  at  once,  whereby  we  are 
Jed  to  affirm  the  sanje  thing;  of  dift'erent objects, 
or  diiiVrri»*s  things  of  the  same  oljcct.  Thus, 
(lod  is  infinitely  wise,  and  infinitely  powerful. 
In  like  manner,  in  the  proposition,  *•  Neither 
kings  nor  people  are  exempt  from  death." 

Co'mplex.  s.  (fn»m  the  adjective.)  Com- 
plication ;  collection  (Sotifh). 

COMPLE'XEOXKSS.  s.  (from  compUw,) 
Complication  ;  involution  of  many  particular 
parts  in  one  intCLjral  (fjockf), 

COM Pf.E'XION.  s.  (compiexio,  Latin.)  I . 
The  enclosure  or  involution  of  one  thing-  in 
another  (f  fat  ts)»  2.  The  colour  of  the"  ex- 
ternal parts  of  any  body  (Z>rtn>.v).  3.  The 
temperature  of  the  body  (Drt/den). 

Comple'xion,  a  term  technically  denoting 
the  temperament,  habitude,  and  natural  dis- 
position of  the  body  ;  but  popularly  signifying 
the  colour  of  the  lace  and  skin,  Pew  subjects 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  naturalists  more 
than  the  diversities  among  the  human  species, 
among  which  that  of  colour  is  the  most  re- 
markable. The  great  differences  in  this  respect 
have  given  occasion  to  several  authors  to  assert, 
that  the  whole  human  race  have  not  sprung 
from  one  original;  but  that  as  many  diiVerent 
species  of  men  were  at  first  created  as  there  arc 
now  different  colours  to  be  found  among  them. 
It  remains,  in  reality,  a  matter  of  no  small  dif- 
ficulty to  account  for  the  remarkable  variations 
of  colour  that  are  to  be  found  among  different 
nations.  Dr.  Hunter,  who  considered  the 
matter  more  accurately  than  has  commonly 
*  -^.  deterndncs  absolutely  against  any 


specific  difference  among  mankind.  He  in. 
ttoduces  his  subject  by  observinif,  that  wht-rt 
the  question  has  been  agitated,  whetlier  all  t'ne 
human  race  constituted  only  one  species  or  n«.r. 
much  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  ^n^e  in 
which  the  term  species  has  been  adopted.  H? 
therefore  thinks  it  necessary  to  set  out  with  i 
definition  of  the  term.  He  includesi  nnder  iHf 
same  species  all  those  animals  which  prodr.r^ 
issue  capable  of  propagatiagothen»  resembiinir 
the  original  stock  from  whence  they  spriiii-. 
This  definition  he  illustrates  by  having- ret'onrvf 
to  the  human  species  as  an  example.  And  in 
this  sense  of  the  term  he  concludes,  that  all  of 
them  are  to  be  considered  as  belonginjg  to  ilie 
same  species.  And  as,  an  the  case  of  ptanis 
one  species  comprehends  several  varieties  de- 
pending  upon  climate,  soil,  culture,  and  ^miUr 
accidents  ;  so  he  considers  the  diversitieit  o(  the 
human  race  to  be  merely  varieties  of  the  saiivr 
species,  produced  by  natural  causes. 

Cpon  the  ?Vhole,  colour  and  fij^are  inav  h* 
styled  habits  of  the  body.  Like  other  hal»it^ 
they  are  created,  not  by  great  and  sadden  im- 
pressions, but  by  continual  and  almost  imprr- 
ceptible  touches.  Of  habits,  both  of  mind  an  i 
body,  nations  are  susceptible  as  nrell  as  indi- 
viduals. They  arc  transmitted  to  theoflD«pr.Dj. 
and  augmented  by  inheritance.  Long  in  grow- 
ing to  maturity,  national  features,  like  DationJ 
manners,  become  fixed  only  after  a  succ^s-^ior) 
of  ages.  They  become,  however,  fixed  m  \^< : 
and  if  we  can  ascertain  any  effect  prodare«l  by 
a  given  state  of  weather  or  of  climate,  it  rt- 
quires  only  repetition  during  a  sufficient  length 
of  time,  to  augment  and  impress  it  with  a  prr- 
manent  character.  The  sangaine  connienanr? 
will,  for  this  reason,  be  perpetual  in  the  hifiw 
est  latitudes  of  the  temperate  zone;  and  «•■ 
shall  always  find  the  swarthy,  tbeolire,  xhe 
tawny,  and  the  black,  as  we  descend  to  t\if 
south.     See  farther,  the  article  Homo. 

COMPLE'XION  AL.  a.  (from  compie^on. ) 
Depending  on  the  complexion  or  tempenmicat 
of  the  body  (^Fiddes). 

COMPl.E'XIONALLY.  a(L  By  camphx- 
ion  (Broicn). 

COMPLE'XLY.  ad.  (from  eomplei.)  In  i 
complex  manner;  not  simply. 

COMPLE'XNESS.*.  (from eom;>/<fx.)  Thr 
state  of  being  complex. 

COMPLE'XCRE.#.  (fromrom;>/fx.)  T.t- 
involution  of  one  thing  with  others. 

COMPLEX rS.  (rompUxu*^  frooa  cihji- 
plector^  to  comprise.)  A  muscle  situated  on  vt 
back  part  of  the  neck,  that  draws  the  Wsi 
backwards,  and  to  one  side;  and  when  b«>T'i 
act,  they  draw  the  head  directly  bacLMrari 
It  arises  from  the  transverse  processes  of  rh- 
scven  superior  vertcbrw  of  the  back,  and  f^-r? 
inferior  of  the  neck,  by  as  many  distiiict  tr-)> 
dinous  origins  ;  in  its  ascent  it  rel-ei%'e»  a  fit-^'<v 
slip  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  fir>l  v.  r:  • 
brie  of  the  back:  from  these  ditlen*nt  o»i«;:» 
it  runs  upwards,  and  is  every  where  interai-.x^-U 
with  tendinous  fibres.  It  is  inserted,  UMi!.- 
nous  and  fieshy,  into  the  inferior  edge  of  i--* 
protuberance  in  the  middle  of  the  os  ttcrp-:  •, 
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and  into  »  part  of  the  curved  line  that  rails  for-        CO^IPO'RTABLE.    a,    (frnm    comport,) 

wards  from  that  protuberance.  Con>istiMU  ;  not  coiitradictttry  {ff'otton). 

C(  »IPLI[AXC:E.  s.  rtrom  comply.)   1.  The         C< )M  Vi )'HTA\C K,  *.  (fi om  comport.)  Be- 
ad of  yielding  to  any  desire  or  dcindud  ;  ac-  kavioiir;  gTRture  otVrreinony  ('S/>t7**fr). 
cording  ;  submission  (/{Oj^'-er«).    2.  A  disposi-         COMPO'K'l  AlENT.    s.    (fruin    comport.) 
tian  to  viehl  to  otliers  (filarendon).  Beiiaviour;  mien;  demeanour  (^Iddiitofi). 

COMPU'AXT.    o.  (from    comply)       1.         COMPOS  MKNTIS.  See  No.v  iompos. 
Yielding;  bending  (i/iV/on).     2. Civil;  com-         To  COMPO'SE.  v.  a.  (composer,  French.) 

plaisant.  I.  To  form  a  mass  by  joining  ditiVrent  tiiini's 

To  COMPLICATE,  v.  a,  (eomjo/tco,  Lat.)  together  (Sprat),  i,  i'o  nlaee  any  tiling  in 
1.  To  entangle  one  with  another;  to  join  ;  to  its  proper  form  and  method  (Drt/dcti).  3.  To 
involve  mutually  (Tillotson),  2.  To  unite  by  dispose  ;  to  put  in  the  proper  state  for  any  pur- 
involution  of  parts  (Boyle),  3.  To  form  by  pose  (Clarendon),  4,  To  put  together  a  dis- 
eonipHcation ;  to  form  by  the  union  of  several  course  or  sentence;  to  write  as  an  author 
parts  into  one  integral  (Locke).  (Hooker).     5.  To  constitute  by  being  parts  of 

CVmplicatk.  a.   (from  the  verb.^     Com*  a  whole  (/Fatts),    G.  To  calm ;  to  quiet  (CVa- 

ponnded  of  a  multiplicitv  of  parts  (fratt^.  rendon),     7-  To  adjust  the  mind  to  any  busi- 

COMPLICATENESS.   9.    (irom  complu  new  (Duppa).     tf.  To  adjust ;  to  settle;  as /o 

cate.)     The  state  of  being  complicated;  intri-  compose  a  difference.  9;  (\Vith  printers.)    To 

cacy ;  perplexity  (Hale).  arrange  the  letters.     10.  (In  music.)   To  form 

CO' MPLl CAPTION,  s.  (from  complicate.)  a  tune  from  the  different  musical  notes. 

1.  The  act  of  involving  one  thing  in   another.        COMPO'SED.  particip.  a.  Calm  ;, serious  ; 

2.  The  state  of  being  involved  one  in  another  even;  sedate  (Aadison). 

Cf^iikim).  3:  The  integral  consisting  of  many        COMPO'SEOLY.  ad.   Calmly ;« seriously  ; 

tilings  involved,  perplexed,  and  unite(t( //'«//#).  sedately  (Clarendon). 

CiVMPLICE.  *.  (Pr.  from  complex,  Utin.)        COMPO'SEDN  ESS.  $.  Sedateness ;  calm- 
One  who  is  united  with  others  in  an  ill  design ;  ness ;  tranquillity  (Norris). 
a  confederate  (C/tfr<?ii(/o7i).    .  COMPO'SEIl.  *.  (from  compoMc.)     1,  An 

COMPLl'CR.  #.  (from  comply.)  A  man  of  anthor;  a  writer  (Milton).     2.  He  that  adapts 

an  easy  temper  (-Swi/?).  the  music:  to  words  (Peacham). 

CO'MPLIMEM\  s.  (compliment,  Fr.)  An        COMPCKSIT.E,  or  Compo'siti.  The  name 

act  or  expression  of  civility,  usually  understood  of  the  twenty- first  order  in  the  fragments  of  a 

to  mean  less  than  it  declares  (Sidney).  natural  metltod  in  Linneus^s  Philos.  Botan. : 

To  Couplime'nt.  v.  a,   (from   the  noun.)  the  forty-ninth  of  the   iiaturul  orders  in    his 

To  sooth  with  expressions  of  respect ;  to  fiat-  (ien.   PI.    in    Coven's    System,    and    others. 

ter :  to  praise  (Prior).  Coniprisinir  the  planis  with  compound  flowers. 

2o  Complimb'nt.  v.  n.     To  use  ceremo-        COMPilSlTE   OIH)i:il,    in   architecture, 

nious  or  adulatory  language  (Pope).  the  last  of  the  five  orders  of  coiunins ;  so  eallMl 

CO'MPLIME'NTAL.a.  (fromrom/»/}fne/i£.)  because  its  capital  is  composed  out  of  tho^e  of 

Expressive  of  respect  or  civilly  (fFotton).  the  other  orders.     See  Capital. 

COMPLIME'ATALLY.  ad.  In  the  nature        This  order,  though  it  has   many  aduiirers, 

of  a  compliment ;  civilly  (Broome).  must  be  pronounced  defective,  for  it  is  in  most 

COMrLIMENTEK.  t.  (from  compliment.)  respects  so  similar  to  the  Corinthian,  that  even 

One  given  to  compliments;  a  flatterer.  a  good  judge  can  scarcely  distinguinh  the  out; 

CCVMPLl XE.  «.  (com/>/tiie,  Fr.)    Tlie  last  from  the  other;   while  the  merest  novire  in 

act  of  worship  at  niirht  (Spenser).  un'hitecture  ran  at  once  distintjuish  the  '/'uHran 

To  COMPLO'KE.  IT.  H,  (comploro,  h'diin.)  from  the  l>t»ric,  and  the  Ionic  from  the  (  orin- 

To  make  lamentation  together.  .  thian.     'J' he  composite  may,   perhaps,  be  bett 

COMPLCT.  9.  (French.)     A  confederacy  distinguished    from   the   Corinthian,   by    tijc 

ill  some  secret  crime  ;  a  conspiracy  (ShakM.),  volutes,  which  in  the  former  order   resendde 

To  ('omplo't.  v.a.  (from  the  noun.)     To  those  of  the  Ionic ;  the  Corinthian  capital  has 

form  a  plot;  to  conspire  (Poj9c).  three  tiers  of  lea\ini,  the  composite  two.     This 

CX>MPLi>'TTEK.  «.  (from   complot.)    A  order  had  its  origin  among  the  ancient  Komans* 

conspirator;  one  joined  in*  a  plot  (Drydeu).  its  general  proportions  follow  :  the  height  of 

COMPLUTENSI  AX  Bl  BLE.  See  Biuleb  the  entire  order  is  di  vi«led  into  five  equalpai  ts, 

(Greek)-  one  of  wiiich  is  appropriated  for  the  heiifht  of 

To  COMPLY'.  V.  n.  (compher,  Fr.)     To  the  pedeMital,  and  tlie  remaining  four,  for  tho 

yield  to ;  to  be  obsequious  to  (TillotMon).  column  and  entablature.     These  four  parts  be- 

COMPO'XEXT.  a.  .  (componens,  Ija-  ing  again  divided  into  nix  ;  one  is  for  the  en- 
tin.)  That  constitutes,  a  compound  body  tablatnre,  and  the  remaining  five  for  the  height 
(^Newton),  of  the  column,  including  its  base  and   capital. 

To  COMPO'RT.  V.  n.  (comportcr,  Fr.)  To  The  height  of  the  column  is  divided  into   Id 

agree  ;  to  suit  (Donne),  equal  parts,  one  of  which  is  given  to  the  infc> 

"To  Comport,  v.a,  1.  To  bear;  to  endure  rior  diameter.    The  bai«e  is  30  minutes,   the 

(^Daniei).  2.  To  behave ;  to  carry  (Co»^rti?f.)  capital  70  in  height,  adorned   with  aeanthus 

Compo'rt.  9.  (from  the  verb.)    Behaviour;  leaves,  and  volutes,  drawn  by  the  same  method 

conduct;  nmnncr  of  acting  (Taylor),  as  those  of  the  Ionic;  and'  the  plan  of  tho 
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capital  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  Corinthian      difiicait  execution  ;  to  observe  what  wilK  and 

order.  what  will  not,  he  productive  of  any   effect;  to 

Tlic  soffit  of  the  corona  is  iliviilcd  into  square     feel  the  character  of  dirfercnt  movements,   as 

rom|)arTmtnts  cut  out  of  Uic    solid,  decorated     woli  as  that  of ditferent  modulations,  that  boi.'i 

uitli  ^o^^es  whose  relief  must  not  project  more     miy  he  always  suitahly  applied  ;  to   know   ir»^ 

tliaii  iIjc  borders  which  inclose  them.     In  rich     dilferenl  rules  established  by  convention,   by 

CfMn|)ositu)ns,  the  sofHts  of  the   niodillions  are     taste,   by  caprice,  or  by  pedantry,  a^    fai,Mj<>. 

also  orM.iui''nt('<l ;  but  their  relief  is  not  to  ex-     imitations,  or  pieces  where><he  siiliject   is  c<^«n- 

cjmmI    the    horizontal    surface,     which     would     fined  to  uniform  laws  in  its  harmoiiy>  niehwly, 

gnatly  injure  the  etlVcl  of  the  modillion,  and     rithiuus,  iscr.     All  these  acquisitions    arc   ^tl.l 

render  tlif  a[)pearutice  of  the  profile  of  the  en-     no  more  than  preparatives  for  composition  :  but 

t.ibbiture  hss  pbasin<»-.  the  composer  m!ist  tind  in  his  own   sr^nins  I'rir 

Composite,  in  u^eneral   denotes  something     sources  of  beautiful  melodv,   of  sublime    hdf 

conipountled,   or    made   up   of  several   others     mony,  the  picturesque,  and   the  expressive  jd 

united  torretber ;  thus,  composite  numbers,  are     music;  he  must,  in  short,   be   capable   ot   p<»r- 

snefi  as  can  be  measured  exactly  by   a  number    ceiving",  and  of  forminir,  the  order  of  tl»e  whoir 

exceedini^  unity  ;  as  6  by  2  or  3,  or   10  by  5,     piece;  to  fallow  the  relations  and  aptitnd«>s  o: 

ike.  so  tbat  4  is  the  lowest  composite  numbec.     which  it  is  susceptible  in  every   kind  ;    to  ii- 

Co!uposite  numbers,  between   themselves,   are     flame  his  soul  with  the   spirit  and  enthusl^*ai 

those  which  have  some  common  measure  be-    of  the  poet,  ratlier  than  childishly  amase  hiii». 

siiles  unity  ;  as  12  and  15,  as  being  both  mea-    self  with  punning  in  harmony,  or  ailaptin?  ttj^ 

snredhy3.  music  in   each   particular  word.     Wiib   thr?< 

COMPOSl'TION.  *.  (composition  Latin.)    views  we  shall  not  attempt  to  prescnhe  m.-r* 

l.Tbeactof  forming  an  integral  of   various     for  composition,  since  a  volume  of  directions 

dissimilar  parts  (Bacon,  Temple).     2,  The  act     would  be  of  small  ntility,  except  to  those  wbj 

ofbriui^ing  simple  ideas  into  complication:    are  possessed  of  musical  genius :  such  we  rrrrr 

opposed    to  analysis    (Newtoji),    3.  A   mass    to  D'Alembert's  Theory  of  Music,a  tmnslati'Ci 

formed    by    mingling     different    ingredients    of  which,  with  some  valuable  annotations,  aa? 

(SiriJ}).     4.  The  state  of  being  cou)pounded ;     be   found   under    the    article    music,    io    t<  • 

union;    conjunction;    combination    (^fVatts).     English  Encyclopaedia.  Other  concise  reituri* 

5.  Tbe  arrangement  of  various  figures  in  a  pic-     will  be  given,  at  the  articles  Couktkrpoim, 

ture  (Drt/ticu).     (5.  Written  w«irU  (^Addison).     Descant,    Harmony,   Music,    &c.    id  i».r> 

/.Adjustment;  regulation  (i^rn  .7o/ijrr>n).    H.     work. 

Comp.ict ;  agreement  (/f^«//t'r).     9.   The   act         'i'he  name  of  composition  is,  likewise,  j!v«*»i 

of  discbargin^  a  debt  by  prjying  part ;  the  sum     to  such  pieces  of  music  as  are  formed  acci>r  rr: 

paid.      10.  Consistency  ;  congruity  (SItaks.).     to  tlie  rtjles  of  theart.    For  this  reaKin,  dnrns 

11.  (In  graunnar.)     The  joining  of  two  words     trios,  (joartettos,  &c,  are  called  compositi«'ft^. 

togetlier,  or  tbe  prefixing  a  particle  to  another         A  few  yei^rs  ago,  a  (lerman   invente-d    an  i  •- 

word,  to  augmeiit,  diminish,  or  change  its  sig-     strument  tor  composers ;  it  consists  of  an  )m'- 

nilication.     12.  A   certain    method    of  demon-     sicbord,  which,  by  certain  machinery  adJr^i  .• 

stration   in  mathematics,  which  is   the   reverse     it,  n(»tes  diuvn  any  air  while  a  person   i»  p..^- 

of  the   analytical    metbod,    or   of    resolution     ing  it.     Were  this  instrument  accurate  in  prj.*- 

(Hnniif).     ^iee  Analysis.  lice,  it  would  be  of  great  advant^ige   to  c^-b- 

CoMPosiTioN    (Forsyth's)   for    decayed     posers,  as  thev  would  by  it  be  enaided,  wtrr 

TREES.     See  Compost.  hurried  awayl)y  the  fervour  of  tlieir  in»aj^t:j- 

CoAiPosiTioN  and  RESOLUTION  OF  FORCES.     ticMi,  to  preserve  what  had  received  a    fleti.i' 

See  Parallelogram  ok  forces.  existence,  and  what  it  would  otherwise  br  i.i*- 

CoMPOsiTio.N,   in   music,  the    art  of  com-     pMs>ible  for   them  to   rt*member.     But    it  \js 

posing  not  only  an  agreeable  air;  but   also  a     not  yet  been    found  so  useful  as  its    inverfrc 

great  many  airs  in  such  a  manner  that,   when     expected.  It  is  described  in  Mem.  Acad.  Beryi 

heard  at  the  same  time,  they  may,  united,  pro-     1/73. 

duce  an  effect  agreeable  and  delightful  to  the  Composition  of  proportion,  is  frbeo  ot 
hearers.  A  complete  kn(hvledge  of  the  rules  four  propoitionaU,  the  sum  of  the  1st  arKJ  iJ 
of  melody  and  harmony  is  the  foundation  of  is  to  the  2d  as  the  sum  of  the  3d  and  4th  is  u 
composition.  It  is  absolutely  necessarv  to  the  4th.  See  Proportionals. 
know  in  what  manner  chords  should  be  tilled.  Composition  of  ratios,  in  arithinrv 
how  to  prepare  and  resolve  dissonances,  to  find  and  algebra,  is  performed  by  OHiltiplTUii'  r:x 
the  fundamental  bass,  and  to  put  in  practice  all  quantities  or  e.xponents  of  two  or  mofT  r^r^f* 
the  other  minutiae  of  elementary  knowledge;  together;  tbe  produce  is  then  said  to  be  o.-^ 
but  with  the  mechanical  rules  of  harmony  pounded  of  the  ratios  whose  componetits  nrrf 
alone,  one  is  by  no  means  better  qualified  to  multiplied.  Thus  if  the  quantities  or  exy**- 
understand  the*  art,  and  operate  in  the  practice  nents  of  the  ratios  o  to  6,  c  to  d,  c  Vo/^  ht  m^^'- 
of  composition,  than  to  form   himself  for  elo-  ^        ^        ^        ^  ^ 

quence  upon  all  the  rhetorical  precepts  exhibit-    tiplied,  we  shall   have -^  x --y- x -^  ■« '. 

ed  in  grammar.  We  need  not  say,  that  besides  .  y        *  *^/ 

this,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  tlie  genfus  And  the  ratio  a  c  e  to  b  df^  is  then  said  to  »< 
and  compass  of  voices  and  instruments;  to  compounded  of  the  several  cmtios « to  A.  r  •;* 
judge  what  airs  may  be  of  easy,  and   what  of    d^  e  to/,  &c.     Thus  also  .^hc  ratio  of  nw  '-v 
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12,  is  eompoanded  of  the  ratio  2  to  3,  and  of  5  sea-sand  at  the  same  time,  or  of  ashes,  drift,  or 

to  4;  forf»|s|^    This  iM  often  caHed  ad-  rotren  tnn,  the  wholr  bein>r   thrown    up  in  a 

dition  of  ratios.  heap  for  five  or  six  months;  hnt  the   loni^rr 

COAIPO'SITIVR.    a.    Compounded  ;    or,  lh«»  better,  it  being  often  stirred  up  and  stirred 

Irdving-  tiik'  tiotver  of  compounding.  over. 

C(>MP(KSI'r(>R.  s,  (from  eompose.)  •  He  For  plants  that  require  li^ht  loose  mould, 

that  urnni^es  and  a'tiusts  th(  types  in  printing,  composts  may  he  formed  of  one  half  g^ood  pas- 

COMPlKST,    in   hortieulture,   j^^ardeu   m»-  tureniiMihl,  or  titat  of  a  garden,  and  about  one- 

nnre:  such  earthy  ami  saline,  or  other  sub-  third  of  sand  and  rotten  dun •(;  the  whole  be- 

stunces,  as  in  a  state  of  combination   consti-  ing  forme<i  into  a  heap  in  the  same  ivay  a^ltlie 

tiite  tlic  means  of  improving  a  soil  for  tiie  prereding. 

growth  of  garden-plants.  Where  a  .soft,  loobe,  rich  earth  is  required, 

As  almost  all  sorts  of  plants  and  vegetables,  compo&ts  of  good,  light,  rich,  garden  or  pas- 

thongh  they  succeed  lu^tter  in  some  kinds  of  ture    earth,  rotten   tanner's  bark,    or    rotten 

soil  than  others,  grow  well  in  mould,  which  is  earthen  wood,  sawdust,  tree-leaves,  rotten  dung, 

duly  impregnated  with  vegetable  materials,  it  and  a  small  portion  of  sand,  may  be  used  after 

is  not  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  prcpa-  being  well  blended  together, 

ration  of  such  substances  as  are  tedious  and  If  dry  rubbishy  soils  be  wanted,  composts 

troublesome  in  their  mode  of  composition,  ex-  formed  of  one-half  of  perfectly  light  garden  or 
cept  for  particnlar  plants,  whether  of  the  esca- '  pasture  mould,  and  one-half  of  sea-sand,  or 

lent,  flower,  shrub,  or  tree  kinds.  road  soil,  and  a  little  screened  lime-nibbish. 

For  the  purpose  of  improving  the  condition  the  whole  laid  in  a  heap  for  some  montlis,  and 

of  garden  grounds  in  general,  the  substances  turned  over  two  or  three  times  and  well  mixed, 

should  be  suited  to  their  particular  qualities  may  l»e  had  recourse  to. 

and  properties ;  as  where  tliey  are  of  a  light,  Where  the  heavier  sorts  of  composts  are 

loose,  gravelly,  or  sandy  nature ;  the  applira-  wanted,  they  may  be  prepared    from  fresh 

tion  of  loamy  and  other  sorts  of  heavy  earthy  loamy  earth  of  a  common  or  any  dry  pasture 

matters  in  combination  with  well  rotted  dung,  ground,  where  the  soil  is  of  a  soft  and  moder- 

will  be  beneScial ;  while  such  as  are  of  a  heavy  ately  friable  nature,  taking  the  uppermost  spit, 

clayey,  or  loamy  kind,  will  be  greatly  amelior-  sward  and  all,  chopping  it  to  bits,  and  adding 

ated  bv  the  use  of  light  sandy  earth,  scrapings  rotten  dung  as  above;  which  after  lying  in  a 

of  roaiis,  sea-sand,  ashes,  the  reduced  bark  of  ridge  or  heap  twelve  or  fifteen  months,  in  order 

hot-beds,  sawdust,  and  other  decayed  ligneous  that  the  swurd  may  rot,  and  being  frequently 

materials,  with  a  proper  proportion  of  good  turned  over,  to  break  the  lumps  and  mix  the 

rotten  dung.  parts  well  together,  may  be  made  use  of  with 

Most  of  the  esculent  sorts  of  plants  succeed  success^, 

perfectly  in  good  vegetahrle  mould  of  moderate  Where  tlie  culture  of  flowers  is  intended, 

adhesion,  such  as  is  met  with  in  gardens  that  compoi^ts  of  different  sorts  may  he  formed  thus : 

have  been  some  time  under  cultivation.  For  auriculas;  of  light  earth  from  pasture 

Some  particular  sorts  of  plants  require  snrh  ground,  the  to{)-.spit  with  the  sward  anu  neat*s 

as  is  loose  and  light,  as  those  of  the  moist  bulb-  dung,  of  each  about  an   equal   portion,  and 

ous-rooted    tribes;    others,    such   as  is  dry,  about  half  tiic  quantity  of  drift  or  sea-sand, 

sandv,  calcareous,  as  those  of  the  more  succa-  and  when  it  can  be  had  a  litt!c  rotten  willow 

lent  kinds;  and  that  of  the  rich,  loamy  de-  earth,  or  any  rotten  earthy  wood,  or  old  rotten 

scription,  is  in  general   well  adapted  to  the  tan  or  saw  liust,  the  whole  formed  into  a  heap 

growth  of  most  sorts  of  trees  and  shrubby  for  several   months,  and  often  turned   over, 

plants  ;  and  earthy  compositions  of  the  boggy  This  compost  is  also  appropriate  to  carnations, 

Lind  are  suited  to  the  raising  of  particular  ranunculust's,  and  anemones:  which  neverthe- 

sorts  of  plants  and  flowers.  lesH  often  blow  well  in  common,  rich,   light 

The  composts  most  n^uallv  emidoyed  for  the  garden  earth, 

more  tender  curious  plants  fn  potM,  tubs,  and  For  hyacinths,  comports  formed  of  neat's 

hot-beds,  are  for  the  less  delicate  kinds,  such  as  dung  and  drift-sand,  each  an  equ  d  proportion ; 

are  constituted  of  fresh  maiden  earth   taken  and  half  the  q'lantity  of  old  rotten  tan,  are  very 

from  old  pasture  ground,  of  a  light  but  rich  useful.     When  it  ran  be  easily  procured,  the 

mouldy  quality,  inclininfL' to  loam.  Informing  same  portion  of  rotten  leaves  of  trees,  or  a 

it,  the  top  spit  or  turf  should  only  betaken  ;  to  little  more  n»tten  hark,  and  a  proportionate 

which  should  be  added  a  third  or  fourth  part  oi  quantity  of  li<«ht  eartli,  from  a  pasture  or  a  gar- 

thoroughly  rotten  dung,  the  whole  being  laid  den  may  be  used  ;  the  whole  well  mixed  and 

in  a  long  neap  or  ridge,  three  feet  high,  in  a  frequently  turned,  to  lie  together  fur  at  least  a 

situation  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  for  several  yeai . 

months,  ana  turned  over  occasionally,  that  '  Composts  should  a1ways.be  formed  in  an 
the  naasa  maybe  converted  into  monfd,  and  o|)en,  exposed  place,  free  to  the  influence  of 
the  materials  properly  incorporated  together,  the  sun,  air,  rains,  frosts  ii.\M\  showrrs  ;  and  the 
Where  good  pasture  earth  cannot  be  procured,  ingredients  should  be  mixed  in  heaps  e\ten''ed 
a  quantity  of  good  garden  mould  will  answer ;  in  length  like  •  ridire,  about  a  yard  in  thick- 
adding  one-third  or  fourth  part  of  rotten  dung,  ness,  turned  over  rivquently  from  bottom  to 
as  that  of  old  hot  beds ;  aud  where  the  soil  is  top,  that  every  part  may  equally  participate  iu 
of  ratber  a  stiff  nature,  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere. 

Z2 
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rnpital  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  CoiMiitl.i  pi  .  mpost.  r.  a.  To  manure  rB--on). 

""'t!'      fl.     r  t                •    r     1    ,•  .  .U^OSTELLA,  or  St.   L.«^  ds  C-m- 

I  he  soffit  ofthe  corona  IS  aivhlc.n.n    ■>     •  ,:m.a,  the  capital  of  Galicia,   .n   Sj.r.n. 

rompartmt'nts  cut  out  ot  t)ie   si.lui,  .!.t  ^  su-sfpofan  archbishop,  and  t^^ -rat  ^f 

witli  roses  whose  rt'het  must  nor  |  ..  r    •  uiiversitv.      Here  are  a  jrreat   ni::n'^i  of 

than  thchoraers  which  iiirlos-  '1;*  M.MMsteries  for  bot!i  sexes,    ^ireat  n  jiit::>i 

rr)in|)OMlions,  thi'  sothts  cf  tlu-   i.s..  ,j-  j,ii,.,.i,ijs  r^j^ort  to  the  church  of  St.  U_  nw 

also  ornHUUMUrd  ;  l.iu  tiw-r  I*'..-' •                    ,  |mv  their  devotions  to   St.    Jam«   xU    l^^^, 

c.-rd    the    horizontal   >u. . .    •,  ^,  i;^3„^  j^ev  imajrine  to  have  been  borieti  hrn*. 

tTHMtly  injurothtMH.'i  .     .                              „.  h  is  275  niiles  x\,  \V,  of  Madrid.     LaC  4i.  :.2 

render  ih.'  app(Mr.u..  ••  -^  '.                            .    ,,.  N.     Lon.  ?*.  1/  VV. 

tuhUruie  liss  pi.  .i-:ii/.                               .    .|,:s  (oMPOSTELLA  (New),  the  principal  towTi  .f 

(NiMPOsiTi:,  m    •  Xalisco,  in  New  Spain,  America.     lt*»a*bj:ls 

compounded,   ..r    -                                     ,,lfa  in  lo3l.     Lat.  21.  *20  N.  I^n.  109. -I:?  W. 

united  toovtli.i  :  •'                                     ,,  (^tl,at  COMPO'STUKE.  *.  (from  compost.^  ^v\ : 

such  as  can  hr  i.                                      ,  ^.^^  jj^lf  manure  :  not  used  (Shakspeare). 

exceedin^r  un  :                                        ...larart  CO.MPO'SCRE.    «.   (from   r.>^npr>#0    1 

&r.  HO  tli.it  .                                         ;  (,^.  three  The  act  of  composing    or    i^diti^^'    (A'rsc' 

i'onjpnsnc  I                                          .,^  jj^^.y  j^|.Q  Charles).  2.  Arrangfement ;  combination  lonxr 

those  >\:'                                       ^  voor  with  a  (^Holder).    3.  The  form  arisinj?  from  the  cis- 

**'*'*''*"■''                                         ..oueti  beater,  position  of  the  various  parts  (^Crashatr).    4. 

•"'**''                                         ,     ic  doe  plaister  Frame ;  make  (Shakspeare).     5.  Adjuitme:.: 

1^                                             ,  (IFotton).    (i.  Composition  ;  framed  discoanf 

* ;'                                             X  -iude,  care  must  (Jitterbury).     7.  Sedateness  ;  cainine^kS ;  trar.- 

*'                                         '        »»',)iTly  foritsap-  quillity  (iVjV/ow).  8.  Agreement ;  compositioa; 

"                                                  A  the* dead,  de-  settlement  of  dilferences  (3/i7/o«). 

.tu  come  to  the  CO.MPOTA'TION.  *.  (co/w/?ofa/i<>,  Laun.) 

•V  surface  of  the  The  act  of  drinking  together  (PAj7#/>#_). 

.  .ri;i' otfthe  edges  jTo  COM  POT  ND.  v,a,  (compo»o^   Li?.) 

i\  or  other  instru-  I.  To  mingle  many  ingredients  together.    ^. 

,   ...  C'l  must  he  parti-  To  form  by  uniting  various  parts  (Boj//r),   3, 

..N  v»u  the  plaister,  To  mingle  in  different  positions;  to  c.Mulite 

,.  \  thick,  all  over  the  (AUdhoji).     4.  To  form  one  word   from   t?) 

,     .  ♦%  has  he»n  so  cut  or  more  words  ;  as  daylight  from  day  an.f  ii'j'it 

»  ,.  ^I's  as  thin  as  po>si-  (Haftiifh).     5.  To  compose  by  beinjf    nnitr: 

.  \  of  dry  powiier  of  (Shakjfpr.are).     H.  To  adjust  a  diffenrr.ce  iy 

I   A  sixth  part  of  the  some   recessi<m   from   the    rigour    of    cU'n* 

X   ..^u  >  of  burnt  bones  ;  put  (Bacon),     7.  To  discharge  a  debt  by    paur,* 

•  K»k»   in   the  lop,   and  only  part. 

.*    'V  surface  of  the   plais-  To  Compo'lnd.  v.  ».     1.  To  come  to  terj.» 

V  o\cfx*d  over  with  il,   let-  of  airreement  hy  abating  something  of  the  tir^t 

«  vM  hour,  to  ahsoih  the  demand  (Drydcn),  2.  'J'o  bargain  in  lli«  la'-.,p 

..   \    Miort*  powder,  ruld)in:r  (Shak^ptare).     3.  To  come  to  terms,  by  C^^* 

'iai'd»  a'ul  rtpealinu'  tho  ing  something  on  each  side  (Carew).'  \.  To 

^    X  .»^Ur,  till  the  whole  piaii-  tlorennine:  not  in  use  (Shak^tpeare). 

.  >,..^K»th  surface.  Co'm pound,  a,  (from  the  verb.)  1.  Fonnel 

...    oown  near   the   grouotl  oni  of  mdny  ingredients;  not  simple  (^ro«). 

v»  .  .v«»  nude  quite  snunwh,  2.  Composed  of  two  or  more  words  (/*©^^). 

..    %  xmall  dogixv,  as  h«»t\.re  Com poi;n d.  (cow/>6*i7«#.)  In  botany,  ^^tera 

K   its  poN^dor, dirocvd  to  ht*  di\ iiiin?  into  branches  ;  leaf,  connecting  sew*. 

^^•.'.'  d  ha\ean  o«|ual  qumti'v  rai  h>;itlf ts  on  one  petiole,  which  in  thiN  fA>* 

\  ^  %k.4^  \U  \\\  oitlor  the  [h^i:-.  r  is  railed  a  c«munon  jM*tiole  ;  flower  a  spec''r>  »•:' 

.    ^  x»t  !i«M's  ami  hoa\y  r  iin>.  j^jirri* irate  flower,  containing  several   tioret*. 

^    ^    .  ^.   H^^iliou  W  lott  I'M  a  t'u!».n'  tuch»Mvi  in  u  common  perianth,  and  on  a  cocik 

V  »  ••   "^^  Kept  in  a  luh,  or  ot'.rr  nK>!)rect'ptacle;  with  the  anthers  connected  ma 

^    .    o»>  kind  pouittl  on  lu  sv>  cylinder;   as  in  the  cla.>is  syngenesia ;  r»cfJii-, 

.^v,  oiln'rui^o  the  ai  i  »u  ciMiipo-td  of  several   rai-i'imitfs,  or   smali  rj- 

K  •  I  ih»-  » jHtaiV  ot  ttir  at»-  iviufS;  spike,  c«»mpo'ied  of  several  spicnlr^  »»' 

M  »' j>d»his''!»  t»l  ol  i   huiiu-  >piive'iotN;  corymb,  tonned    of  several    sau.! 

s  ^v»i.  ukt' |>o»\iiot\-d  ill.,  .k  cor\mh'« ;  undvl,  having  all   the  rays   or   ;*• 

M  na\)Uii   hccn  >!aked  i«»r  tiuucu**  l»^ann^  und>eliules,  or  smaJl  anit»r  % 

at  rh»»  lop  :  truci.hca'ion,  consistinif  of  scver^J 

,hov»ld  ho  ap'.i.ii'd  x^itli    a  f.»    *^'  .out  lionrts ;  opposed  to  aimple. 

^  ii\cl?  oi  tliov'o: '^i^t.n./  I  x«MPoi  .\D  .m'mbers.     See  CoMPOSiTS. 

,    uxv  he  l.ol.v>u,  a'.l  tl.f  i  ompuixd  interest.     Sec  Intekcst. 

..id  iMtt   vni^t  le  ^^\^>Jvd  1  oMPoixD    PKO^oRTiox.     See    Aritl- 

''  (lUUk,    t'  C  341  r.i . 

1\>M  POIND        QIANTITJES,       ID        il^ebf*. 
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COM  COM 

arc  coiripo6od  of  terms  joined  by  tlic  1.  To  force  into  a  uarrow  cuin)ta»s.      2.  'J  o 

-;- "T — .      Thu»   2  a-f^ — r,   and  a'»+  eiuhracv  (^P ope), 

*  /.'.  .tit*  conipound  quantities.  Compkes5,   in  8urfifery«   a  hoUtcr  of  noft 

'  '>i.)iMi,     or     Compounded     ratio,  linen  clotli,    folded  in  several  doubles,   fre- 

"     •    I  .'MjM^i  I  ION  OF  RATIOS.  (]uent1y  applied  to  cover  a  plaster,  in  order  not 

«  t»'MioiMi.  jt,  Tbe  mass   formed   by  tbc  only  to  pre&erve  tbe  part  from  tbe  external  air, 

'•    '"I.  "•  iiitny  iiiLTt'dieiits  QSouth).  but  also  tbe  better  to  retain  tbe  dressings,  or 

<  t 'Ml'()'i'M)AHLK.  a.  Capable  of  being  medicines.     See  Si/koert. 

4     .miMMifidnl.  COMPRECSED,  Or  FLATTED.   (jC0mpT€t»U9  ) 

i  O.Ml'i^H  NDER.  9.  (from  to  compound.)  In  botany.     Applied  to  a  stem,  wbtcb  bits  tbe 

1.  4 hie  \\hK\  cndfuvours  to  bring  parties  to  ttro  opposite  sides  plane  or  flat;  to  a  li-af 
t«*nns  of  atrrecnient  (Swi/t),  2.  A  minglcr ;  wliicb  is  pulpy,  witb  tbe  sides  more  flatted 
<»iie  wlio  mixes  bodies.  tban  tbe  disk.     Opposed  to  depresned.     Ap- 

y\>  COMPKEHR'XD.  v.  a.  (^comprehc/ido^  plied  to  a  siliqae  wbicli  bas  tbe  opposite  sides 

I^Ht.)  1.  To  comprise;  to  include  (^Dryikn).  approacbing  to  each  otber. 

2.  Toconuin  in  tbc  miud ;  to  conceive;  to  COMPU£SSIBl'LrrY.#.(fi-omeom/7rcMi. 
understand  {frailer),                                      ^  ble,)  Tbe  quality  of  admitting  to  be  brougbt  by 

«k  COMPIIKHENSIBLE.  a,  (^comprchenhi-  force  into  a  narrower  compass. 

Ifie,  Pr.)  I,  Intelligible;  conceivable (Loc^c)-  ^  COMPRE'SSIBLE.  a.  (from  compress,) 

2.  Possible  to  be  comprised  (^Baco/i),  Yielding  to  pressure,  so  as  tbat  one   part  is 

COMPREHK'XSIBLY.  ad.    U  itii    great  brougbt  nearer  to  another  (CAey/ie). 

power  of  signiHcation  or  understanding  ;Vitb  COMPRB'SSIBLENE.^S.  s.  (from  com- 

great  extent  of  sense.  pressible,)  Capability  of  being  pressed  close. 

COMPREHE'NSION.  s,  (comprehension  COMPRE'SSION.  s.  {compression  Latin.) 
I^al.}^  1.  Tbe  act  or  quality  of  comprising  or  Tbe  act  of  bringing  the  parts  of  any  body  nearer 
containing  ;  inclnsion  (Iloo/fcr),  2.  Sum-  to  each  otber  by  violence  (Bacon,  Newton), 
inary;  epitome;  compendium  (Holers).  3.  Cobipression.  (compression  from  com* 
KnowleJge;  capacity;  power  of  the  mind  to  primo,  to  press  together.}  Hy  this  term  sur- 
admit  many  ideas  at  once  (Dry den),  geons  express  a  diseased  state  of  tbe  body. 
Comprehension,  in  ^glish  church-  which  is  the  eflect  of  somethinc:  pressing  upon 
Listory,  denotes  a  scheme  proposed  by  sir  Or-  the  brain.  It  should  be  distinguished  from 
lando  Bridgman  in  1667-8,  tor  relaxing  the  concussion  and  inflammation.  When  th« 
terms  of  conformity  in  behalf  of  prolestantdis-  brain  is  compressed  either  bv  bone,  extrara- 
seiiters,  and  admitting  them  into  the  conimu-  sated  blood,  or  any  other  fluid,  there  is  giddi- 
nion  of  the  church.  A  bill  for  this  purpose  ness,  nausea,  vomiting,  b>ss  of  sense  and  vo* 
uas  drawn  up  by  lord  chief-baron  Hale,  but  luntary  motion  ;  coma  and  stupor,  with  a  para- 
disallowed.  The  attempt  was  renewed  by  lysis  ofsome  part  or  other;  astnrtorosebreath- 
Tillotson  and  Stillingfleet  in  1674,  and  the  ing,  and  convulsive  twitches.  The  pulse  is  in 
terms  were  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  general  oppressed  and  irregular, 
nonconformists ;  but  the  bishops  refused  their  Compression  of  tue  terrestrial 
assent,  litis  scheme  was  likewise  revived  spheroid,  is  used  to  express  the  diflerenre 
a^aiu  immediately  after  the  Revolution;  the  between  the  major  and  mi  nor  axes  of  the  earth, 
king  and  queen  expressed  their  desire  of  a  io  terms  of  the  former.  See  Ellipticitv. 
nnion:  however,  the  design  failed  after  two  COMPRESSOR  NARIS.  (compressor^ 
attempts ;  and  the  act  of  toleration  was  ob-  from  comprimo^  to  press  U>gether.)  Khinaeus 
tained.  vel  nasalis  of  Douglas.    A  mu^icle  of  tbe  nose. 

Comprehension,  in  metaphysics,  is  that  that  compresses  the  alse  towards  the  septum 

act  of  the  mind  whereby  It  apprehends  or  nasi,    particularly  when  we  want   to   smell 

knows  any  object  that  is  presented  to  it,  on  all  acutely.    Jt  also  corrngates  the  nose,  and  as« 

tbe  sides  whereon  it  is  capable  of  being  apprc-  sists  in  expressing  certain  passions.    It  arises, 

bended  or  known.     To  comprehend  a  thing  is  by  a  narrow  beginning,  from  the  root  of  the  ala 

defined  by  the  schoolmen,  rem  aliquam  totam  nasi  externally,  atid  spreads  into  a  number  of 

et  toiaiiter  cognoseere.  thin,  separate*  fibres,  which  run  up  along  the 

Comprehension,  in  rhetoric,  a  trope  or  cartilage  in  an  oblique  manner  towards  the 

figure,  whereby  the  name  of  a  whole  is  put  for  back  of  the  nose,  where  it  joins  with  itsfellow, 

a  part';  or  that  of  a  part  for  a  whole ;  or  a  de*  and  is  inserted  into  the  narrow  extremity  of  the 

finite  number  of  any  thing  for  an  indefinite.  os  nasi  and  nasal  process  of  the  superior  max- 

COMPREHE^NSlVef:  a.  (from  compre^  illary  bone. 

hend,)  ].  Having  the  power  to  comprehend  or  COMPRE'SSURE.   s,  (from   compress,) 

understand  manjr  things  at  once  (Pope),    2.  The  act  or  force  of  the  body  pressing  against 

Having  the  quality  of  comprising  much ;  com-  another  (Boyle), 

pendious ;  extensive  (Sprai),  To  COMPRl'NT.  v,  n,  (comprimere,  hat,) 

COMPREHE'NSIVELY.  ad.  In  acorn-  To  print  another's  copy,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 

prehensive  manner.  rightful  proprietor  (Phillips), 

COMPREHE^NSIVENESS.  #.  The  qua-  To  COMPRI'SE.  v,  a.  (compris,  Fr.)  To 

lity  of  including  much  in  a  few  words  or  nar-  contain;  to  comprehend ;  to\nc\nde(Ros€om,). 

row  compass  (./hldison).  COMPROBA'l  ION.  #.  (compiobo,  Ul.) 

To  COMPRE'SS  V.  a.  (comprcssus,  Lat.)  Proof;  attestation  (^rotm). 
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CO'MPHOMISE.  8.  (compromissum,  Lat.) 
I.  A  nmtnal  promise  of  parties  at  difference  to 
refer  the  endino"  of  their  controversies  to  arbi- 
trators (Coweli),  2.  A  compact  or  baii^ain  in 
u'liirli    ronoessii'ns   are    made  on   eacJi    side 

To  C"o'3irROMiRE.  V.  a.  (from  the  nonn.) 
1.  To  compound  ;  to  adjust  a  compact  by 
iim(u;d  coiirt'ssions.     2.  'i'o  accord  ;  to  agree 

COMIMUI.MISSI  VIU  AL.  a.  (from  oow;)ro. 
mi.t^.^  K«da!iii<r  tti  a  conipromise. 

COMl^KOVl'MIAL.  a.  (^-ofi  und  pro- 
vincialJ)  Belongini(  to  the  same  province  (•''/y* 

'iff')- 

COMPT.  «.  (row/)/r,  Fr.)  Account;  com- 
putation ;  reckoninjj^  (Shakspeare), 

To  CoMPT.  tJ.  di.  (compter,  Fr.)  To  com- 
pnte  ;  to  number.     We  now  use  To  Count. 

CCKMPTIBLE.  a.  Accountable;  ready  to 
give  account  (Shakspcare), 

C'OMPTlXii,  or  Counting  house,  a 
room  with  desks,  &c.  fitted  np  for  the  recep- 
tion of  clerks  and  accountants,  of  merchants, 
bankers,  8cc. 

COMFrORIA.  In  botany,  a  irenns  of  the 
class  monopcift,  order  triundria.  Male  ament 
cylindrical,  imbricate  ;  calyx  six  leaved  ;  corol- 
less  ;  styles  two;  nnt  ovate.  One  sp'riesonlv  : 
a  North  AnK'ricun  plant,  nitb  slender,  shrub- 
bv,  hairv  sfalK-s  :  lateral  erert  aments. 

*  ToCOMViHiVlAj.  V,  tf  (properly  control.) 
To  control  ;  to  overrule  ;  to  oppt)se, 

CihMP'IRU'LLKR.  *.  (from  comptrolL) 
Direct'^r ;  supervisor  (Temp ft),  Sec  Con- 
troller 

COMPTRO'LLERSIIIP.  s.  (from  comp- 
trolh'r.)  Nnperiutf  ndance  (Careiv). 

COiMFL'LSATlVELY.  ad.  By  constraint; 
with  force. 

COMPU'LSATORY.  a.  {itom  compuhor, 
Latin.)  Having-  the  force  of  compelling 
(Shakspcare)- 

COMPl  'LSION.  s.  (comjmhio,  Ivatin.)  I. 
The  act  of  compellincr  to  something;  force; 
violence  of  the  accent  (Milton).  2.  Tire  state 
of  beinij-  compelled  (Hale). 

C0MPi;'LS4VE.  a.  (from  ccmpvher.  Fr.) 
Havinir  the  power  to  comp(d  ;  forcible  (Strift). 

COlMPU'LSlVELy.  ad.  (fiom  compttl^ 
sive.)   liy  force  :  bv  violiMU'e. 

C(*MPU'LS1VENKSS.  *.  Force:  conjpub 
sion. 

COM  PULSOR,  an  officer  under  the  Roman 
emperors,  dispat<hed  from  court  into  the  pro- 
vincrs,  to  compel  the  payment  of  taxes,  &c. 
not  paid  within  the  time  prc^criheil. 

COMPU'LSORILY.  ad.  (from  compvl- 
ftorff.)  in  a  forcible  manner ;  by  violence 
(JUicfm). 

COMFU'LSORY\  a.  (compirhoire.  Fr.) 
Having  tbe  power  of  coniptdling  (Bram' 
hali). 

(  (hMPU'XCTKKV.  *.  {compoTfcHon,  Fr.) 
I.  Thepowerof  ])rickii>g  ;  stimnhition  ;  irrita- 
tion'(tfrcwn).  2.  The  state  of  being  pricked 
by  the  conscience ;  repentance ;  contrition 
(jClarcndon). 


COMPU'NCTIOUS.  a.  (from  comp^^nr- 
tion.)  Repentant ;  sorrowful ;  tender  (Shak- 
speare). 

COMPU'NXTIVE.  o.  ((rom  compttmctica.) 
Causinir  remorse. 

COMPURCiA'TIOX.  *.  (rompurgutio, 
Latin.)  The  practice  of  justifying  any  maus 
veracity  by  the  tt'stimonv  of  another. 

COMPL  RGA'l'OR.  i.  (Latin.)  One  w]k> 
bears  his  testimony  to  the  credibility  of  another 
(ff'oodtrard). 

COMPt TABLE,  a.  (hnm  compyie.)  Ca- 
pable of  beirii''  n'imbered  (ffrtie). 

COMPUJAMION.  *.  (from  coi»ip»/^.)  I. 
The  actof  rcckonirg:  calculation  (5AaAf.).  i. 
The  sum  collected  or  settled  by  calculation 
(Jddinon). 

To  COMPU'TE.  V.  a,  (compvto;  Lftt.)  T\) 
reckon  ;  to  calculate ;  to  coaot  (Haider), 

Cgmpu'te.  4.  (computus,  Lditin.)  Compv- 
tation  ;  calculation  (Brown), 

COMPC  I'ER.  *.  (from  compute.)  Reckon- 
er :  acconiitant ;  calculator  (Swift). 

CO'MIU  TINT.  *.  (computiste,  Fr.)  Cal- 
culator :  one  skilled  in  computation.  (^^Foiton). 

COM'KAOE.  *.  (cameradty  French.)  I. 
One  who  dwells  in  the  same  bowse  or  cbaml»fT 
(Shnkspenre).  2.  A  companioR  ;  a  partner 
(Milton). 

COM  US.  the  god  of  revelry,  feastinsr,  ard 
nocturnal  entertainments.  Dunngbis  festivals, 
men  and  women  exchanged  each  other's  dresf. 
He  was  represented  as  a  young  and  drHnkcn 
man,  with  a  garland  of  floweni  on  hit  hea«^ 
afid  a  torch  in  his  hand,  which  teemed  fall- 
ing. 

CON,  an  Italian  preposition,  signifyinj 
with,  and  used  by  musical  writers ;  as  con  mrio, 
with  the  bow  ;  con  ajfttto.  with  tenderness. 

Con.  A  Latin  inseparable  preposition, 
winch  at  the  beginning  of  wor«is  signibet 
union  :  a«,  concourse ^  a  ninninft"  together. 

Con.  (from  contra,  against,  Latin.)  A  cant 
word  for  the  negative  side  of  a  question  ;  as,  tlx 
pros  and  cons. 

To  Co.\.  V.  a.  (connan,  Saxon.)  L  T* 
know  (Spenser).  2.  To  study  ;  to  coomiit  to 
wwwMwy  (Arbntknot).  'S,To\^ovt^ank9,  lo 
thank  (Skakspcare), 

C<)i\ANA,  in  ancient  geography,  an  epis- 
copal town  of  Asia,  in  Pamphylia. 

CO^NARIUM.  (^conarium,  »••» Jf40f  •  frvw 
xicvo;,  a  cone.)  The  pineal  gland  is  so  aamrU, 
from  its  conical  shape.     Sec  Pinsal  fiuiNtt. 

CON  AT  US,  (endeavour,  tendenrtf,)  a  t^rm 
frequently  used  in  philosopby  and  aasbf^nancv 
defined  by  some  to  be  a  quantity  of  moCioo. 
not  capalJle  of  being  expressed  hy  any  line  or 
length  ;  as  the  conntus  reccdendi Mhnjse  m^t^'> 
is  the  endeavour  which  a  bodr,  moved  circo* 
larly,  makes  to  recede,  or  iy  ofi'from  the  orntre 
or  axis  of  its  motion. 

CONCALE  ikAY,i'son  the«oa»tof  Fnnr«, 
and  former  province  of  Brittany.  Tlie  ••wa 
which  gives  name  to  tiie  bay  ia  m  Laft.  48.  -11 
N.  Lon.  7.  30  W, 

To  CONCA'MERATB.  v. «.  0 
Latin.)  To  arch  over;  to  vault ^(Srev)^ 


CON  CON 

CONCAMERA'TION.f.  (from  cOAcniii*.  CONi  ETi  EDN  KSS.   #.  (fmni  conceit,} 

rate.)  Arcli;  vaalt  (O/anvtV/e).  Pride;  fondness  of  himself  (6W/i>r). 

i;4JNCAN,a  low  tract  of  country,  on  the  C()\X'E'ITLESS.ii.(froinco«rci7.)Stupi«I; 

W.  coast  of  t\ie  Deccan  of  Hindustan.     It  is  iritliout  thoatrht  (Shakspeare), 

suhyct  to  the  Mabrattas,  and  lies  between  15  ONCE^IVABLE.  a,  (tioin  conceive.)  I. 

and  20  N.  Lat.  That  may  be  imuj^ined  or  tlionght  (ffi/kinx). 

To  Cf>XCA'TEN  ATE.  v.  a  (from  catena,  2.  That  may  be  understood  or  believed  (yitter- 

Latin.)  To  link  tO|Bfeth«*r.  ^vy)* 

CONCATENA'TIOX.  *.  (from   concate^  C'ONCEMVABLEXESS.    #.    (from    con- 
nate.) A  scries  of  links ;  an  uninterrupted  nnra-  ceivable.YTht  quality  of  being  concei  vabie. 
rjable  succession  (JSoutk),  CONCE'IVABLY.  ad,  (from  conceivable.) 

CONi'AVA'TlON.  #.  (from  co»cat;e.)  Tlte  In  a  conceivable  or  intelliu^eut  manner, 

act'of  making  concave.  To  CONCE'I VE.  v.  a,  {conccivoir,  Frenrh.) 

CONCAVE,  a.  (jconcavuM^  Lat.)  Hollotv,  1.  To  admit  into  the  womb;  to  form  in  the 

withont  angles ;  opoosed  to  convex  (Burnt  t).  womb  (^Pnalmt),  2.  To  form  in  the  mind  ;  to 

CoNCAVB  LEN8,  &c.     See  LsNs,  MiRboR,  imagine  (yereiAiaA).     3.  To  comprehend  ;  to 

Catoptrics,  and  Dioptrics.  understand  (J&haktpeare),    4.  To  think;  to 

CoNCATB  LSAf.     In  botany.     When  the  be  of  opinion  (^tri/'O. 

edge  stands  above  the  disk  ;  or/as  Linn^us  ex-  To  Conce'ivb.  v,  n,  1.  To  think;  to  have 

presses  it,  when  the  margin  of  the  leaf  being  an  idea  of  (JF*attM).     2.  To  become  pregnant 

too  tight  to  circumscrilie  tlie  disk,  the  disk  is  (Oenait), 

depressed.  Applied  also  to  the  calyx  and  corul ;  CDNCE'I  VER,  #.  (from  conceive.)  One  that 

and  to  the  valves  of  the  glome  in  i^rii.sses.  understands  or  comprehends  (^Drown). 

COxNCA'VENESS.  *.  Hollou  nes*.  C(h\CE'NT.  #.  (concentus,  Latin.)  1.  Con- 

CONCA'VIXY.  *.  (from  concave.)  Inter-  cert  of  voices  ;  harmony  (JBaco/i).    2.  Cunsi2»t- 

nal  surface  of  a  hollow  spherical  body  (fVood*  ency  (Atterburtf). 

icard).  To  (JONC^B'NTRATE.  v.  a.  iconcentrcr, 

(.'OXCA'VO-CONCAVE.  a.  Concave,  or  French.)    To  drive  into  a  narrow  compass 

hollow  on  both  sides.  (Arbuthnot.) 

Conca'vo-convex.  a.  (from  concave  and  COXCEX  FRA'TION.    *.    (from    ronccn- 

convex.)  Concave  one  way,  and  convex  tlu*  trate.)    Collection* into  a  narrow  space  round 

otiier  (Newton).  the  centre  (  Peackam). 

COXCA'VOUS.a.(ceMicaf7ir#,  Latin.)  Con-  Concentration.  In  medicine,  (from  eon, 

cave.  and  centrum,  having  the  same  centre.)  The  vo- 

COX'CA'VOUSLY.  ad.  (from  concavout.)  latilizing  of  part  of  the  water  of  fluids  in  order 

With- hoi lowness  (//rote^n).  to  improve  tneir  strength.     The  matter  to  be  ' 

To  CONCE'AL.  v.  a.  (concelo,  Latin.)  To  C4mcentratcd,  therefore,  must  be  of  sii{)erior 

hide  ;  to  keep  secret;  to  cover  (Pope).  gravity  to  water.    This  oper;ition  is  performed 

COXCE'ALABLE.  a.  (from  conceal.)  Ca«  on  some  acids,  particularly  the  sulphuric  and 

pable  of  being  concealed  (/iroiCii).  phosphoric.     It  is  also  employed  in  solutions 

COXCE'ALEDXESS.  #.  (from  conceal.)  of  alkalis  and  neutral  salts. 

Privacy;  obscurity.  Concentration,  in  chemistry,  a  process 

COX'CE'ALER.  #.  (from  conceaL)\\9  that  employed  to  change  the  form  of  aggregation, 

conceals  any  thing  (Clarendon),  either  bv  lessening  the  quantity  of  diluting 

COXCE^ALMBXT.  # .  (from  conceal.)  I.  fluids,  wdich  is  called  dephlegmation ;  or  as  a 

The  act  of  biding;  tecrecy  (GlanviiU),    2.  preliminary  step  to  one  of  the  modes  by  which 

The  state  of  being  bid;  privacy  (./^(/(/uoa).  3.  crystalliiation   is   produced:    for  which  see 

Hiding-place;  retreat;  cover (nogers).  Crtstallographt. 

CoNcBAifMRNT   ow   TRBA80N.     See   MiR-  JTo  COXCE'XTRE.  ». ».  (co/icew/rer,  Fr.) 

prisiom.  To  tend  to  one  common  centre  (Hale). 

To  COXCfi'DE.  V.  a.  (concedo,  Latin.)  To  To  Conce'ntrb.  v.  a.  To  director  contract 

yield  ;  to  admit ;  to  grant  (Bentley).  toward  one  centre  (Milton.) 

CONCE'IT.  *.  (concept,  French.)  I.  Con-  COXCE'XTRICAL.  Conce'ntric.  a. 
ception  ;  thongbt ;  idea  (Sidney),  2.  Under-  (concentricus,  Latin.^  Having  one  common 
standing ;  reaoinesaofapprehensionf/f^iWf'm).  centre  (yirbutlinot .  ISentley), 
3.  Opinion;  fancy;  imagination  (LocXre).  4.  COXCEPTACLE,  or  (olliclb.  In  bo- 
Pleasant;  fancy;  acuteness  (^'AoArincarc).  5.  Uny^  (conceptaculutn,  folliculus).  A  pericarp 
Sentiment ;  striking  thought  (Po^O-  6.  Fond-  of  one  valve,  opening  longitudinally  on  one 
ness;  faTonrahle  opinion  (Bcnf/e^).  7.  Out  a/*  aide,  and  having  the  seeds  loose  in  it.  As  in 
Conceit  with.  No  longer  fond  of  (Tillot-  apocynnm,  asclcpias,  stapelia. 
ion).  COXCE'FriBLE.   a.    (from   conceptum. 

To  Concr'it.  v.  a.  To  conceive ;  to  ima-  Latin.^  Intelligible ;  capable  to  be  understood 

gine;  to  belicTe  (^«<A).  (Hale). 

COXCEI'TBD.  participial  a.  1.  Endowed  CONCE'PTION.  #.  (conceptio,  Utin.)    1. 

with  fancy  (KnolUs).  2.  rroud  :  fotid  of  him-  the  act  of  conceiving,  or  quickening  with 

■elf:  opuiM>Dative ;  fontastical  (Fe^oii).  pregnancy  (Milton).    2-  The  state  of  being 

CONCE'ITEDLY.  ad.  (from  concdtcd)  concelr ci  (Shakt.).  3.  Notion;  idea(^ot/M). 

Fancifully  I  whioisically  (Domic).  4.  ScntiinenU ;  purpose  (Shakspeare).  5.  Ap- 
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.  I  the  same  note  which  are  covered  hy  the  Scbneiderian  mem- 

hnine,  are  so  termed. 

.*':  refer  to  Atwood  CONCHIUM,    In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 

cs ;  and  Gregory's  class  tetrandria,  order  monogynia.  Calyxless ; 

tural  Philosopny,  petals  four,  supporting  the  stamens ;  stigma 

turbinate,  mucronate ;  capsule  one-celled,  two- 

ausic,  according  to  seeded ;  seeds  winged.     One  species  only  :  a 

^         .irts  which  are  sung  rigid  Australasian  shrub,  iirith  oblique  cap- 

jle  piece.  sules  and  white  flowers. 

.  (coneeriaiioj  Lat.)  CONCHOID,  or  Conchilbs,  the  name  of 

a  curve  invented  by  Nicomedes.    It  was  much 

a.     (comcertativust  used  by  the  ancients  in  the  construction  of  solid 

larrelsome.  problems. 

•  .'    'timates   the  piece   of  It  is  thus  constructed:  APandBD  being 

*  •  in  such  a  manner,  at  two  lines  intersecting  at  rii^ht  angles ;  from  r 

"-^    .       ave  their  recitativos,  be  draw  a  number  of  other  lines  PFDB,  &c.  on 

' ''    ,  or  more  voices  or  in-  which  take  always  DEssDP^asAB  or  BC  ;  so 

shall  the  curve  line  drawn  through  all  the 

Ital.)   The  principal  in-  points  E,  £,  £,  be  the  first  conchoid,  or 

erto  or  concertante ;   as  that  of  Nicomedes :    and  the  curve  drawn 

principal  hautboy.  through  all  the  other  points  P,  F,  P,  is  called 

COS8I,  the  grand  chorus  the  second  conchoid ;  though,  in  reality,  they 

'    .ose  places  where  all  the  are  both  but  parts  of  the  same  curve,  having 

.     m  or  play  together.  the  same  pole  P,.  and  four  infinite  legs,  to 

L  #.  (conce$$io^  Latin.)  1.  which  the  line  DBD  is  a  common  asymp* 

•    .  ,          '.g  or  yielding  (Hale).    2.  A  tote.     PI.  48.  figs.  3,  4,  5. 

•  *•  «  yielded  ^A'.  Charles).  The  inventor,  Nicomedes,  contrived  an  in* 

,  ^  ^     .in  rhetoric,  a  figure,  where-  strnment  for  describing  his  conchoid  by  a  me- 

iVeely  allowed,  that  yet  might  chanical  motion;   which  is  described  in  onr 

•  .1  obtain  something  that  one  treatise  on  Architecturb. 

^  -^  inted  to  him,  and  which  he  To  determine  the  equation  of  the  curve;  put 

•r    .  irly  be  denied ;  as  in  the  follow-  AB=BC=DE=DF=a,PB=A,BG=EH«jr, 

of  Dido,  in  Virgil :  and  GE^sBH^y :  then  the  equation  to  the 

,  '  first  conchoid  will  be 

*  - .  als  he  disclaims,  I  urge  no  more ;  *■  X  TA  +  *)■  +  **^««» «•  X  (b + *J",  or 

^  i      rsue  the  promis'd  Latian  shore.  **  +  2i*» +*"*•+ jr«y«  »  a«&"  +  ia'bx + a«jr» ; 

,  "  *  .     t     lay  is  all  I  ask  him  now ;  and,  changing  only  the  sign  of  4r,  as  being 

*•  f*-    /grief,  and  interval  from  woe."  negative  in  the  other  curve,  the  equation  to 

-?  ;  ■  .  the  second  conchoid  will  be 

.'  ;  .     1  this:   "True,  she  is  fair;  but  A»xr*—jr)«x*«^«»«a"x (*—*)«,  or 

'•     (   .  lew  her  acknowledgments  to  heaven  ** — 26**  +  ^«*«  +  *sy«c=a«^« — Sa'^X'f  a*jr*. 

J'       our  by  making  a  virtuous  use  of  her  Of  the  whole  conchoid,  expressed  by  these 

*  -  ...  two  eouations,  or  rather  one  equation  only, 

.  .    E'SSIONARY.a.(fromconce#«ton.)    with  uifferent  signs,  there  are  three  cases  or 

*  /  indulgence  or  allowance.  species ;  as  first, 

>         ;E^SSIVELY.  a(/.(frooicojic«##iofi.)    when  BC  is  less  than  BP,  the  conchoid  will 

*  of  concession  (^rot^n).  be  as  in  fi^.  3  ; 

CH.  #.  (concha^  Latin.)    A  shell ;  a  when  BC  is  equal  to  BP,  the  conc^id  will  be 

.,  Jl  (Dnfden).  as  in  fig.  4  ; 

../  <iCHA,  in  antiquity,  a  liquid  measure  and  when  BC  is  greater  than  BP,  the  conchoid 

/  the  Athenians.  will  be  as  in  fig.  5. 
.  ^  ^.  cordinsr  to  Galen,  in  his  work  De  Pon-        Newton  approves  of  the  use  of  the  conchoid 

JUS  et  IVfensuris,    cap.    xi.    the    concha  for  trisecting  angles,  or  finding  two  mean  pro- 

oa  contained  the  same  quantity  with  the  portiooals,  or  for  constructing  other  solid  pro- 

abulum,  which  in  liquid  measure  was  an  nlems. 

jce  and  a  half,  and  in  weight  fifteen  drams.        The  equation  to  this  curve  may,  however, 

le  concha  minor  was  in  liquid  measure  half  be  expressed  far  more  simply  than  above.  Por, 

1  ounce,  and  in  weight  five  drams.  if  in  addition  to  the  preceding  notation  we  put 

Concha,  (concAa,  »yx^,  a  liquid  measure  the  variable  angle  BPO^af,  and  the  variaole 

Along  the  Athenians.}    A  term  applied  by  pg 

soatomists  to  severil  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  Hne  P£  or  PFaa>jV,  we  shall  have  PI>» ks 

hollow  of  the  ear,  the  spongy  bones  of  the  nose,  ^^'*  f 

&r.^  b  b 

Concha  auris.    The  hollow  part  of  the  ^,  and  consequently  P£»> +  a,  while 

cartilage  of  the  outer  ear.  ^^'  f  ^<'*-  ^ 

CONCHiE  NARILM.  (^etmcha,  a  shell.)  ^  ^ 

The  turbinated  portion  of  the  ethmoid  bone  PF=* «—  a  ;  or,  generally,  z^^ i:   a. 


and  the  inferior  spongy  bones  of  the  nose,  co$,^  eo$,f 
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C0NCII0L0(;Y.  (from  y-rt^:,  a  shell,  an.l 
X'.yi;,  a  doctrine,  or  discourse  )  Tlie  tloctrine  of 
shells :  and  hence,  properly  speaking,  a  branch 
of  zoology.  But  as  this  last  if  rather  devoted  to 
a  consideration  of  the  animal  that  inhabits  the  various 
order  of  shells  we  meet  with,  than  the  house  or  habi- 
tation  itself;  and  as  the  character  of  shells  cannot 
conveniently  be  made  to  enter  into  a  zoological  ar- 
rangement ;  it  is  upon  the  whole  better  to  sepa- 
rate the  branch  of  concholog>'  from  the  general 
science  of  zoology,  and  to  treat  of  it  under  a  distinct 
article. 

3Jany  attempla  have  been  made  to  arrar^c  this 
study  into  a  .systematic  form;  a  study  pursued  irom 
a  very  early  period  of  time,  though  greatly  improved 
by  the  application  of  chemistr\' to  its  elutidalion  in  our 
own  aera.  In  Aldrovand,  Gesner,  and  Fabius  Colunina, 
we  have  all  that  the  ancients  have  said  on  the  subject. 
The  first  writer  among  the  moderns  who  treated  on  it 
professedly  is  Buonanni,  who  printed  an  Italian  work, 
entitled  Recreazione  dell  Occhio,  at  Rome,  in  1^81, 
a  Latin  version  of  which  was  given  by  himself  in 
1(J84.  It  is  to  J.  Daniel  Major,  however,  a  physi- 
cian of  Kiel,  in  Holstein,  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  first  attempt  towards  a  methodical  arrangement, 
which  he  published  in  his  edition  of  Cohmma's 
Opusculum  de  Purpura,  with  annotations,  in  lC'7.S. 
The  subject,  nevertheless,  was  pursued  with  still 
greater  success  by  Dr.  Lister,  to  whosj  Historia 
Animalium  Angliae,  publi.>hed  in  h)7H,  succeeded 
his  verj'  valuable  Historia  Concljyiiorum,  pub- 
lished in  successive  pirts  in  folio,  between  10}^5 
and  1C02.  In  tiiis  elaborate  work,  he  divides  the 
difFerent  kinds  of  shells  into  four  classes  :  the 
first  including  terrestrial  slielis  of  all  kinds ;  the 
second  fresh-water  shells,  both  turbinate  and  bivalved  ; 
the  third  and  fourth  devoted  to  sea-shells,  the 
former  of  these  two  classes  being  confined  to  the 
bivalved  and  multivalved  ;  and  the  latter  to  the  tur- 
binate. 

Rumphius  in  his  Rarity  Chamber  of  Amboyna, 
fol.  printed  first  in  Dutch,  at  Amsterdam,  in  \lK\h^ 
again  in  1711,  and  again  in  1745;  and  printed  in 
German,  at  Vienna,  in  170<i,  adopts  the  three  divi- 
sions o^  the  simple  and  tu'binated  univalves,  and 
the  bivalves  ;  blending  the  niultivalves  with  the  other 
divisions. 

Langius,  a  physician  of  Lucerne,  in  Switzerland, 
published  in  17'22,  a  new  and  easy  method  of  shells, 
disposed  in  classes,  genera,  and  species.  He  follows 
the  general  distribution  of  Rumphius. 

The  next  writer  of  any  note,  not  to  mention 
Breynius,  de  Polythalamis,  printed  at  I'Janlzie, 
in  1 73i?,  nor  Plancus,  de  Qinchis  Ariminensibus 
minus  noiis,  printed  at  Venice,  in  1 7 /i,^,  is  '^i. 
d'Argenville,  who  published  la  Conchyliologie,  at 
Paris,  in  n4'2,  and  again  in  1757.  Ihis  author 
has  prefixed  a  preliminary  discour^ie  on  the  for- 
mation of  shells,  the  ditlirent  methods  of  arrange- 
ment, the  manner  of  cleani:  g  tliem,  and  their 
uses  ;  and  also  on  fossil  shells,  and  their  origin  ; 
and  an  account  of  the  principal  niusea  of  natural 
history  now  in  being.  The  other  part  of  his  work 
contains  a  history  of  shells,  ranged  in  their  re- 
spectire  classes,  with  proper  tables,  eliaracters,  indexes 
and  remarks  :  the  whole  illustrated  by  a  number  of 
plates. 

M.  d'Argenville  throws  aside  the  arrangement 
of  Lister  into  terrestrial,  fr^sh- water,  and  sea- 
shells,  founded  on  their  respective  habitations, 
and  rests  his  classical  character  on  the  simplicity 
or  elaboration  of  ibeir  form  :  whence  he  divi<lcs 
them    into    the    three    classes   of  univalves,    as    the 


cochlere;  bivalves,   as   oysters;  and    Uiuilivalves,  as 
the  pholas  and  balanus. 

,  Davila,  in  his  Catalogue  Systeiiiatique  et  Rai- 
snnne  de  ("nrir»siles,  printed  at  Paris,  in  170T, 
thought  proper  to  follow  this  syj-teni  oi  d'Argci;- 
villi',  and  immetlintely  afterwards  Linncus  ailnnttcd 
it  into  his  Sysicma  Naturae;  on  whiih  ac'ouni  i: 
has  been  the  arrnngenicnt  almost  unifonrly  a»Mierfd 
to  by  later  naturalists.  The  .Swedish  zoolo^'ist, 
however,  inverted  the  order  of  d'Argenville,  making 
the  miiltivalves  his  first  class,  the  bivalves  his  scrnnd, 
and  the  univalves  his  third.  AVe  are  not  acquaint-c-d 
with  his  motives  for  this  change;  the  origitsal  plr.n 
appears  to  be  the  best,  because  the  simplest,  and 
we  shall  therefore  adhere  to  it  in  the  present  ar- 
ticle. \N  e  shall  only  observe,  that  under  the 
Linnean  arrangement,  the  multivalves  contain  the 
chiton,  lepas,  and  pholas;  the  bivalves,  mya, 
sulen,  tellina,  cardium,  mactra,  donax,  venus, 
SjH)ndyhis,  chama,  area,  ostrea,  anomia,  roytilus, 
and  pinna ;  and  the  univalves,  argonauta,  nauti- 
lus, eonus,  cypra?a,  bucla,  voluta,  buccinum,  strom- 
bus,  murex,  trochus,  turbo,  helix,  nerita,  haliotis, 
patella,  dentahum,  .serpula,  teredo,  and  sabella, 
which  see- 

Uniralvrs.  In  the  examination  of  a  shell  of  this 
order,  the  contour,  or  ouilJDe,  is  the  first  particu- 
lar to  be  regarded.  By  this  the  conchologist  is 
guided  in  his  definition  of  simple,  spiral,  or  turbi- 
nated shells,  (or  .IS  the  Linnoau  school  divides 
shells,  univalves  with  a  regular  spire,  and  univalves 
without  a  regidar  spire);  discoid,  flattened,  or 
turn  ted  shells ;  those  with  smooth  or  uneven  an- 
fraclus ;  the  ventricosc,  alated,  labiatcd,  rostrated, 
and  many  other  distinctions,  all  which  strike  the 
eve  at  tiie  first  view.  It  is  indeed  by  attending 
to  the  contour,  that  the  principal  distinctions  in 
shells  of  this  kind  are  at  once  perceived,  taking 
into  consideration  the  back  and  front  profile  at 
the  same  time.  Some  few  shells,  as  the  nautilus 
pompilius,  and  others  of  the  same  family,  have 
the  s;'ire  revolving  internally,  in  which  the  out- 
line oilers  less  assistance  in  the  primary  definition?*, 
but  the  nunjber  of  such  shells  is  very  small  Next 
to  the  profile  of  the  shell,  the  structure  of  the 
mouth,  the  pillar,  and  expansion  of  the  inner  lip, 
the  gutter  or  canaliculation,  and  the  umbilical  open- 
ing, and  operculum,  if  any,  are  to  be  considered, 
and,  lastly,  the  work  on  the  outer  surface,  as 
well  as  the  colours  with  w^hich   it  is  embellished. 

The  base  or  bottom  of  the  shell  we  consider 
that  part  upon  which  it  rests  when  supported  in 
an  erect  position,  with  the  summit  or  tip  of  the 
spire  standing  vertically.  In  such  shells  the  tip  ii 
called  the  apex.  The  course  of  the  spires  or 
wreaths  is  fr«)m  the  left  to  right  in  most  spiral 
shells,  some  few  only  being  of  the  reversed  or  he- 
terostrophous  kind,  the  whorls  of  which  are  in  a 
contrary  direction.  When  speaking  of  the  right 
and  lelt  sides  of  a  shell,  it  should  be  understood  as 
lining  the  aperture  downwards,  and  it  will  be 
then  seen  that  in  most  shells  the  aperture  or 
opening  is  on  the  left  side,  i.  e.  facing  the  right 
hand  of  the  spectator. 

B'rmlvr^.  These  are  shells  of  two  valves  or 
piece?,  united  by  means  of  a  cortilage,  hinge,  con- 
nectiuii  of  the  teeth,  or  other  proces5.  In  order 
to  constitute  a  biAalve  shell,  it  is  only  req«iisite 
that  it  be  furnii^hed  with  two  connecletl  valves, 
without  regard  to  their  resemblance  in  form  or 
dimensions.  Some  of  the  bivalves  have  Iwth 
valves  fornied  alike:  in  others  tliey  differ  only  in 
a  slight  degree,  and   again  in   others   Ihcy  are  al- 
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toirether  fUsBisUtr.  The  fint  of  thete  it  wdl  cai- 
empltfiad  by  the  solen  geout ;  in  that  of  the  Liante 
tellinae,  we  fiad  exiinples  both  of  the  equf valve  ihells, 
aiid  those  with  the  valvet  alightly  dlHerent :  of  the 
last-mentioned  kinds  «e  have  many,  is  the  ostret, 
spondylus,  and  anomia.  Bivalve  shells  are  often 
much  compressed,  some  are  gibbous,  and  when 
viewed  at  the  side,  or  facing  the  li|cament,  have  a 
-^ordated  appearance,  as  in  the  venus,  and  the  Lin- 
nean  cbama  chor.  Shells,  having  both  Talves  alike, 
as  before  obeerred,  are  called  equivalvew  Eqoilateral 
valves  imply  those  which  have  both  sides  of  the  same 
valve  alike;  as,  for  instance,  when  a  longitudinal 
Kne  is  drawn  from  the  beak  to  the  opposite  margin, 
the  space  on  each  side  of  the  line  la  dtstingnished  by 
the  appellation  of  die  right  and  left  side;  and  when 
the  form  of  both  those  spaces  correspond,  the  shell 
is  eqttikiterri,  as  in  the  scaltops  (ostrea  Llrni.):  the 
inequilateral  valves  are  the  levcrte  of  this,  a  line 
drawn  as  above  described,  from  the  besk  to  the  oppo- 
site natigin,  presenting  two  sides  of  a  very  diflRsrent 
shape,  as  we  see  in  most  of  the  mactra,  the  donas, 
and  teltina  genera,  and  in  the  mya  trvncata  espcdally. 
Subequflateral  sheHs,  or  those  having  tlie  valves  neaHy 
equal  at  both  tides,  sre  suflictently  elucidated  by  shells 
of  the  cardinra,  or  cocMe  genus,  which  are  strictly 
bivalvis  subseqoitaterB. 

All  bivalve  Aells  do  not  completely  close  their 
shells,  though  most  of  those  abov^mentioned  do 
so,  sadi  as  the  seallop,  the  donax,  tellina,  and 
carditmi:  in  seversi  other  tribes  of  bivalves, 
wiKii  the  shdb  are  shut  as  closely  as  their  form 
will  alkyw,  they  still  exhibit  a  kind  of  hiatus  or 
gaping,  cither  at  the  anterior  or  posterior  end,  or 
at  both ;  and  in  some,  when  the  valves  are  shut, 
both  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts  are  dosed, 
but  an  opening  appears  on  one  side  of  the  beak; 
this  last-mentioned  character  is  very  obvious  in  chama 

g«ga«- 

One  of  the  first  drcumstances  to  be  considered, 

is,  which  psrt  of  a  bivalve  shell  otight  to  be 
deemed  the  base,  because  when  this  is  determin- 
ed, every  other  part  will  fall  progressively  in. 
their  vdatfve  order  nnder  cwr  ohservsdon.  We 
name  that  part  of  the  mnr]gin  or  Mmb  which  is 
sitneted  te  a  dirfct  line  opposite  Ae  beak,  the 
base  of  the  shell.  Linneus,  in  order  to  establish 
the  diaraeten,  and  arrord  some  spparent  reason 
at  least  f&r  the  application  of  the  terms  he  bo- 
stows  on  the  dilferent  parts  of  brralves,  reverses 
this  posHton  ef  the  sheH,  and  describes  the  beaki 
as  the  baae  of  the  ahefl.  But  the  fact  is,  the  «a. 
twal  position  df  the  shell  is  in  immediate  contra- 
diction to  Ids  aiuein,  lor  the  beaks  are  always  up- 
permost, bdng  eidier  hnmMlately  vertical,  or 
with  a  d^t  incHnalion  abtiqady,  when  (he  ani- 
mal me^es  along  with  fta  testaceous  covering  on 
tiie  hsek.  A  solitary  example  will  perhaps  occnr 
oceansvatty,  in  which  the  beaks  may  be  considerably 
ioclteed  when  the  nnlmd  crswls,  Iriit  none,  we  bew 
fieve,  aie  known  which  open  the  valves  upwsfds,  and 
proceed  sMi  the  hetkt  nnder  the  body.  The  besks, 
if  only  for  this  leason,  are  to  be  canddered  as  tlie 
samisit,  and  the  nargin  opfwdte  as  the  base.  Many 
of  the  bivalves  ara  destitnle  of  the  loco«notive 
power,  or  at  least  do  not  possess  it  ha  any  material 


Mwkioahet,  The  Aells  (^  this  order  are  few, 
cumparsd  with  other  of  the  preceding;  and  the 
terns  proposed  for  those  are  applicable  for  the 
most  part  to  Hie  ttiullivalves.  The  following  re* 
quire  more  explicit  mention.     Base,  that  part  of 


theshdl  upon  which  it  restat  in  the  Iqiu  tribe,  it 
implies  the  part  fanmediately  seated  upon  the  stem 
or  pediale :  in  the  bakini  the  base  is  generally  larger 
than  the  snmmit,  and  is  the  bottom  by  means  of 
which  the  ahdl  is  fiioed  upon  the  rocks  or  other  ex- 
traneous  bodies.  Ligament,  the  substance,  whether 
membranaceous  or  tendinous,  which  serves  to  con. 
nect  the  valves  together.  The  connexion  of  the 
vdves  in  some  multivalves  is  formed  by  the  parts  of 
one  vdve  locking  into  another.  Operculum;  the 
babni  have  the  aperture  at  the  summit  closed  by 
means  of  feor  smdl  pieces  or  valves,  which  are  com- 
monly called  the  operculum ;  these  opereuhi  of  the 
balani  are,  however,  very  different  from  those  of  uni* 
valve  shells. 

The  classification  we  have  thus  far  given  is  in- 
Tented  for  the  naturalist  We  have  already  men- 
tioned, however,  that  the  scleooe  of  ooncbology 
has  of  late  years  been  much  indebted  to  diemlstry, 
and  occupied  much  of  the  chemist^s  attention.  Yet 
it  Is  clear  that  such  a  division  can  be  of  little  or  no 
use  to  the  chemist,  and  hence  chemical  conchology 
Is  studied  under  another  arrangement;  and  comprises, 
in  its  pursuits,  the  shells  of  eggs,  as  well  as  those 
of  animals,  which  may  be  said  to  constitute  the 
classes  of  this  science  as  a  cbemicd  study ;  while 
this  latter  may  be  divided  Into  porcelain-shells,  pearl, 
or  nacre-shells,  and  crustaceous  coverings,  as  its 
orders. 

Shells,  regarded  in  a  chemical  view,  appear  to  be 
of  a  much  less  compact  texture  that  the  bonv  and 
homy  parts,  and  want  not  only  the  hardness  of  one, 
but  Uie  flexibility  of  the  other  ;  they  are  much  more 
brittle,  and  are  easily  reduced  to  a  powder. 

Although  all  eggs  produced  by  birds  are  pro- 
vided with  a  shell,  it  has  been  observed  that  very 
fat  bens  will  sometimes  lay  them  deprived  of  this 
hard  covering;  but  the  reason  of  this  exception 
is  unknown.  The  shell  is  composed  of  gelatin,  phos- 
phat,  and  carbonat  of  Vtme;  it  has,  however,  been 
supposed,  that  the  phosphoric  acid  arises  from  the 
gelatinous  matter,  and  is  not  united  with  the  earth, 
as  in  bones :  the  truth  of  which  ftiture  experience  is 
to  determine. 

Wasserberg  ol>served  that,  on  udng  the  vilriolie 
acid  as  a  menstruum,  there  arose  a  smdl  of  sulphur. 
Vauquelin  found  that  nine  eggs  wdghed,  according 
to  the  new  weights,  44,796  gramms,  which  dividcid 
by  9  b  4,997  for  each  shell.  Thus  a  hen  which  had 
laid  90  e^gs  in  four  months  and  a  haK^  must  have 
formed  in  that  time  447,959  gramms  of  carbonat  of 
lime,  excepting  the  deduction  of  the  gluten  which 
unites  the  calcareous  parts.  These  44,796  gramms 
of  egg-shells»caldned  to  blacknes?,  lost  8,321  gramms; 
the  residuum  dissolved  in  the  nitric  acid  with  great 
efiervescence,  and  with  an  odour  of  sulphureous  hy- 
drogen, there  remained  0,217  gramms  of  coaL  The 
nitric  solution  was  white ;  having  boiled  it  a  sufficient 
time  to  deprive  it  of  the  carbonip  add  that  might  have 
combined  with  it  during  the  solution,  some  ammonia 
was  mixed  with  it,  and  0,58  of  the  gramm  of  phoa- 
pbat  of  lime  were  obtdned ;  thus  there  remained 
40,178  gramms  of  carbonat  of  lime,  from  which  it 
appears  Uiat  tOOO  parte  of  egg-sheUs  are  formed, 
1st.  Of  carbonat  of  lime       •  896 

Sd.  OfphospkatofUme      .         .  57 

Sd.  Ofanlmalglnten  .        .  47 

Total        1000 
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The  weight  of  eggs  varies  according  to  the  sort  of  cepting  a  few  flaws,  and-  they  became  of  an  oy^z^r 

heu,  according  as  the  laying  is  more  or  less  accele-  white,  tinged  partially  with  pale  grey,  but  r.u.  k^ 

rated,  and  various  other  circumstances  ;   but  from  a  part  of  their  original  gloss. 

number  of  experiments,  Vauquelin  fixes  the  medium  Fresh  shells  (whether  entire  or  in  powder)  .'udvv.il 

term  at  58,  II 7  gramms.     Hence  a  hen  that  has  laid  with  great  effervescence  in  tl»e  various  acids,  aihl  •»^: 

130  Cijgs  in  six  months,  which  is  pretty  common,  has  solution  afterwards  remained  colourless  and  inus^*- 

formed  7,486,226  gramms,  or  7  kilogramnis,  4  hecto-  rent ;  but  the  burned  shells,  on  being  dissolved.  6c- 

gramms,  8  decagramms,  6  gramms,  and  22e)thousandlhs  posited  a  very  small  quantity  of  animal  ci^»l ;  a^ii 

of  a  gramm  of  matter  employed  in  the  formation  of  thereby  the  presence  of  some  gluten  was  dto '^i:, 

these  eggs,  of  which  641,685  gramms  are  to  be  sub-  although  the  proportion  was  too  small  to  be  il  ku 

stracted  for  tbe  shells ;  there  remain  then  for  the  sub-  vered  in  the  solution  of  the  fresh  unburned  she  lU. 
•lance  of  the  egg  itself  7,333,793  gramms,  or  14lb.         The  various  solutions  were  filtered  and  exiroi'J 

15oz.  7drs.  8grs.  ^y  P^re  ammonia  and  acetit  of  lead;  but  there  »» 

no  trace  of  phob-phat  of  lime,  nor  of  any  ciner  am- 

ShclU  of  Ammals,  bination  of  phosphoric  acid.     The  carbonal  d  Imt 

was  afterwards  precipitated  by  carbonat  of  anmucu: 

These,  like  the  shells  of  different  eggs,  are  of  va-  ^^  j  ^^^^  n^^ny  experiments  it  appeared  that  pon^iin- 

rious  colours,  but  far  exceed  them  in  beauty  as  well  ^^^^^^  consist  of  carbonat  of  lime,  cemented  by  a  te^ 

as  in  utility.    Till  lately,   however,  .very  little  was  5,„a||  portion  of  animal  gluten, 
known  with  respect  to  their  component  parts.    Ac-         Previous  to  the  experiments  on  the  second  son  of 

cording  to  Neumann,  they  yield  less  oily  and  saline  shells,  this  chemist  examined  some  patellae  from  ^ 

matter  by  distillation  than  either  horn  or  bone ;  he  ^j^j^^^     Exposed  to  a  red  heal  in  a  crucible,  there »» 

has  also  observetl,  that  some  are  more  easily  con-  a  perceptible  smell,  like  that  of  horn,  hair,  or  featb<Ts. 

verted  into  quicklime  by  fire  than  others,  whilst  a  few  ji,^  proportion  of  carbonic  matter,  deposited  b}  \^. 

suffer  no  such  change.  ^  subsequent  solution,  was  more  considerable  ih^t  i-:t 

For  the  best  analysis  of  shells  we  are  indebted  to  ^f  ^j^g  porcebin-shells,  and  the  proportion  of  i^t^ 

Mr.  Hatchett,  whose  experiments  were  made  on  those  ^^^  ^f  n^p^  relative  to  their  weight  was  less.    V  i^ 

of  marine  animals  ;  and  the  menstrua,  precipitants,  ^y^^  recent  shells  were  immersed  in  very  dilute  oJiri 

and  mode  of  operation  he  made  use  of,  were  the  fol-  ^^jj^  jj,g  epidermis  was  separated,  tbe  whole  of  i^ 

lowing.     The  shells  he  examined  he  divides  into  two  carbonat  of  lime  was  dissolved,  and  a  gelatinous  svb. 

kinds,  from  the  substance  of  which  they  are  composed  stgnee,  neariy  liquid,  remained ;  but  without  reua- 

the  first  have  a  porcelain  aspect,  with  an  enamelled  j„g  ^^le  figure  of  the  shell,  and  without  any  fibroc 

surface,  and,  when  broken,  are  often  in  a  slight  de-  appearance.     These  shells,  therefore,  contain  a  lanici 

gree  of  a  fibrous  texture.     These  porcelain  shells  are  proportion  of  more  viscid  gelatinous  substaco;  U^ 

the  various  species  of  voluta,  cypraea,  and  others  of  ^^^  porcelain  ;  but  the  solution  separated  froo  t^^ 

a  similar  nature.     The  second  kind  have,  generally,  gelatinous  subsUnce  aflbrded  nothing  but  carb**ii  ct 

if  not  always,  a  strong  epidermis,  under  which  is  the  j|„,g^ 
shell,  principally  or  entirely  composed  of  the  substance 

called  nacre,  or  molher-of-peari,  such  as  the  oyster,  PearUShrlU. 

the  river  muscle,  the  haliotis  iris,  and  the  turbo  olea- 

rius.     These  were  immersed  in  acetous  acid,  or  ni-         In  the  examination  of  the  shells  composed  of  KL-rr. 

trie  acid  diluted,  according  to  ch^cumstances,  with  4,  „y  niotber-of-pearl,  he  found  that,   on  exposing  »« 

5,  6,  or  more  parts  of  distilled  water ;  and  the  solu-  ^^^^^  ^f  ^y^^  common  oyster  to  a  red  beat,  tbe  tSc^i 

tiou  was  always  made  without  heat.    The  carbonat  of  ^^^^  ^^ie  fame  as  those  observed  in  the  patella:;  it-'- 

lime  was  precipiUled  by  carbonat  of  ammonia,  or  of  ^^^  solution  of  the  unburned  shell  was  similar,  (c  ) 

potash ;  and  phosphat  of  lime  (if  present)  was  pre-  jj^g  gelatinous  part  was  rather  of  a  greater  cooiii- 

viously  precipitated  by  pure  or  caustic  ammonia.     If  g^^y 

any  other  phosphat,  like  that  of  soda,  was  suspected,         p^  species  of  river  muscle  was  next  nibjcrttt'  u 

it  was  discovered  by  solution  of  acetile  of  lead.  experiment     This,  when  burned  in  a  crucibk  cEiir^ 

Five  hundred  grains  of  tortoise-shell  yielded  80  ^^^^^1^  ^^q)^^  ^j^j,  ^  strong  smell  of  burned  c«rt^:« 

grains  of  coal ;  from  which  3  grains  of  earthy  matter  ^^  ^^^ .  ^^  gj^gji  throughout  became  of  a  dark  &?>?. 

being  deducted,  77  grains  remain  for  the  proportion  ^^^  exfoliated.     By  solution  in  tbe  acids,  a  la->" 

of  coal.     These  three  grains  consisted  of   phosphat  quantity  of  carbonic  matter  was  separated,  and  ro*^ 

of  soda  and  lime,  with  some  traces  of  iron ;  but  Air.  j^^g  carbonat  of  lime  was  obtained  from  a  gireo  »«;^ 

Hatchett  thinks  it  probable  that  the  latter  was  acci-  ^f  ^|,g  ^^^i  than  from  those  already  mentiooed- 
dentally  present.  On  immersing  an  unburned  shell  in  dilute  n  trc 

Tortoise-shell  appears  to  be  formed  (as  far  as  orgs-  ^^jj^  ^  ^pj^  solution  and  eflervescence  at  first  t:<i 

nic  arrangement  is  concerned)  in  the  way  of  stratum  ^^^^^  j^^  gradually  became  less ;  so  that  tbe  &^'^ 

super  stratum,  and  this  structure  is  particulariy  to  be  gagement  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  was  to  be  ptfct.»- 

discovered   after   long  maceration   in   diluted   nitric  ^  ^^^^  ^^  intervals.     At  tbe  end  of  two  dajs,  rx«H> 

acid ;  for  then  this  shell  appears  to  be  composed,  like  y^^  ^^^^^  ^f  ^^  carbonat  of  lime  was  dissolfcd,  ^^ 

the  black  polished  gorgonia,  of  membranaceous  la-  ^  ^^-^^  ^f  membranes  retaining  the  figure  cf  m 

minae,   and  the  varieties  of  horn,    differ  only  by  a  ^jj^u  remained ;  of  which  the  epidermis  conctJ*^ 

tendency  to  the  fibrous  organization.  the  first.     In  the  beginning,  the  carbonat  of  hai  *« 

•  readily  dissolved,  because  the  add  menstruuoi  W"  ^ 

Torcdain.ShcUs.  gggy  access ;  but  after  this  it  had  more  ai«<vly  « 

Shells   of   this  description,    when   exposed    to   a  insinuate  itself  between  the  different  mcmbraBov  i* 

red  heat  in  a  crucible  for  about   a  quarter  of  an  of  course  the  soluUon  of  the  carbonat  of  l.rw  ^-^ 

1,^  qnd  lost  the   colours  of  their  ena-     slower.     During  the  solution,  tbe   carbonic  tcA  >• 

ey   did   not    emit  any   apparent     was  entangled,  and  retained  in  many  plicrt  l» ''^ 
11,  like  that  of  burned  horn  or     tlie  membranes,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  a  ctv.- 

ure  reuiained  unchanged,   ex-  appearance. 
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The  haliotis  irit»  and  the  turbo  olcsrius,  re- 
semblcii  this  muscle,  excepting  that  thdr  mem- 
branaceous parts  were  more  compact  and  dense. 
These  sbeUa,  when  deprived  of  their  hardening 
tuUtance,  or  carbonat  of  Ihne,  by  an  acid  men- 
struum,  appear  to  be  formed  of  varioui  mem- 
branes, applied  stratum  upon  stratum.  Each  mem* 
brane  ha«  a  corresponding  coat,  or  crust  of  carbo- 
cat  of  lime ;  which  is  so  situated,  that  it  is  always 
beiween  every  two  membranes,  b^inning  with  the 
epidermia,  and  ending  with  the  last  formed  internal 
membrane. 

The  animals  which  inhabit  these  stratified  shells 
increase  their  habiution  by  the  addition  of  a  stra- 
tum of  carbonat  of  lime,  aecured  by  a  new  mem- 
brai^ ;  and  as  every  additional  stratum  exceeds  in 
extent  that  which  was  previously  formed,  the  ahell 
b<KX>me8  stronger  in  proportion  as  it  is  enlarged ;  and 
the  growth  and  age  of  the  animal  becomes  denoted 
by  the  number  of  strata  which  concur  to  form  the 
sheU. 

Although  the  haliotis  tris,  and  the  turbo  olearins, 
are  composed  of  the  true  mother-of-pearl,  this  che- 
mist was  induced  to  repeat  the  foregoing  experiments 
on  some  detached  pieces  of  mother-of-pearl,  such  as 
are  brought  from  China ;  and  the  results  were  pre- 
cisely the  same.  He,  however,  ob.erves,  that  the 
membranaceous,  or  cartilaginous  parts  of  these  sheila, 
as  well  as  of  the  pieces  of  mother-of-pearl,  retained 
the  exact  figure  of  the  shell  or  piece  which  had  been 
immersed  in  the  acid  menstruum;  and  these  mem- 
branaceous parts  distinctly  appeared  to  be  composed 
of  fibres,  placed  in  a  panllel  direction,  correspond- 
ing to  the  configuration  of  the  shelL 

The  same  experiments  were  made  on  pearls,  which 
proved  to  be  similar  in  composition  to  the  mother- 
of-pearl  ;  and  so  far  aa  the  size  would  enable  him 
to  discern,  they  appeared  to  be  formed  by  concen- 
tric coats  of  membrane,  and  carbonat  of  lime;  by 
this  structure,  th«<y  much  resemble  the  globular  cal- 
careous concretions  furmed  at  CoiUbad,  and  other 
plaeea,  called  pisolithes.  The  wavy  appearance,  and 
irridescency  of  mother-of-pearl,  and  of  pearl,  are 
evidently  Uie  effects  of  their  lamellated  structure  and 
semitransparenc}',  In  which,  in  some  degree,  they  are 
resembled  by  the  lamellated  stone,  called  adularia. 

When  the  experiments  on  the  porcelain-shells, 
and  on  those  formed  of  mother-of-pearl,  are  com- 
(uired,  it  appears,  that  the  porcelain- shells  are 
composed  of  nrbonat  of  lime,  cemented  by  a 
very  amall  portion  of  gluten;  and  that  mother- 
of-pearl,  and  pearl,  do  not  difier  from  the&e,  ex- 
cept by  a  smaller  proportion  of  carbonat  of  lime; 
which,  instead  of  being  simply  cemented  by  ani- 
mal gluten,  is  intermixed  with*  and  serves  to 
hardro,  a  membranaceoua  or  cartilaginoua  sub- 
stance; and  this  substance,  even  when  deprived 
of  the  carbonat  of  lime,  stiU  retains  the  figure  of 
the  shell.  But  between  these  extremes,  there  will 
probably  be  found  many  gradations,  and  these  we 
have  the  greater  reason  to  expect  from  the  example 
afforded  by  the  patellae. 

Mr.  Hatcbett  having  atated  the  difference  between 
porcelain-shell  and  mother-of-pearl,  thinka  it  is 
not  possible  to  avoid  the  comparing  of  these  to 
enamel  and  tooth.  When  porcelain-shell,  whole 
or  in  powder,  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  acids,  it 
is  completely  dissolved,  without  leaving  any  residuum  ; 
and  enamel  is  also  completely  dissolved  in  the  like 
manner. 

Porcelain-shell  and  enamel,  when  burned,  emit 
little  or  no  smoke,  nor  scarcely  any  smell  of  burn- 


ed horn  or  cartilige.  Thehr  figure,  after  exposure 
to  fire,  Is  not  materially  changed,  except  by  crack- 
ing in  some  parts;  their  external  gloss  partly  re- 
mains, and  their  colour  at  most  becomes  grey,  very 
difierent  from  whst  happena  to  mother-of-pearl,  or 
tooth.  In  their  fracture,  they  have  a  fibroua  texture; 
and  in  short,  the  only  essential  difference  between 
them  appears  to  be,  that  porcelain  shells  consist  only 
of  carbonat  of  lime,  and  enamel  of  phosphat  of 
lime,  each  being  cemented  by  a  small  portion  of 
gluten. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  effects  produced  by  fire  and 
acid  menstrua,  on  shells  composed  of  mother-of-pearl, 
and  on  the  substance  of  teeth  and  bone  are  compared, 
great  similarity,  will  be  found ;  for  when  exposed  to 
a  red  heat,  1st  they  smoke  much,  and  emit  a  smdl  of 
burned  cartilage  or  horn.  2d.  They  become  of  a  dark 
grey  or  black  colour.  3d.  The  animal  coal,  thus 
formed,  is  of  difficult  incineration.  4th.  They  retain 
much  of  thdr  original  figure ;  but  the  membranaceous 
sh^  are  subject  to  exfoliate.  5th.  These  sub- 
stances (t>earl,  mother-of-pearl,  tooth,  and  bone), 
when  immersed  in  certain  acids,  part  with  their 
hardening  or  ossifying  substances,  and  then  re- 
msin  in  the  state  of  membrane  or  cartilage.  6th. 
When  previously  burned,  and  afterwards  dissolved 
in  acids,  a  quantity  of  animal  coal  ia  separated, 
according  to  the  proportion  of  the  gelatinous,  mem- 
branaceous, or  cartilaginous  substance,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  duration  of  the  red  heat.  And  lastly,  the 
acid  solutions  of  these  substances,  by  proper  precipi- 
tants,  aflford  carbonat  of  lime  in  the  one  case,  and 
phosphat  principally  in  the  other,  in  a  proportion 
relative  to  the  membrane  or  cartilage,  wiih  which,  or 
on  which,  the  one  or  the  other  had  been  mixed  or 
deposited. 

A  porcelain-shell  principally  difl&rs  from  mother-of« 
pearl,  only  by  a  relative  proportion  between  the  oar- 
bonat  of  lime,  and  the  gluten  or  membrane ;  In  like 
manner  the  enamel  appears  only  to  be  difierent  from 
tooth  or  bone,  by  being  destitute  of  cartilage,  and  by 
being  principally  formed  of  phosphat  of  lime,  cemented 
by  gluten. 

The  diflference  in  the  latter  case  aeems  to  explain 
why  the  bonea  and  teeth  of  animals  fed  on  madder 
became  red ;  when  at  the  same  time,  the  like  colour 
is  not  communicated  to  the  enamel;  for  It  appears 
probable,  that  the  cartilages  which  form  the  original 
structure  of  the  teeth  and  bones,  become  the  channels 
by  which  the  tingeing  principle  is  communicated  and 
diffused.  Thes?  comparative  experimenla  prove,  that 
there  is  a  great  approximation  in  the  nature  of  porce- 
lain-shells, and  the  enamel  of  teeth,  and  also  in  that 
of  mother-of-pearl  and  bone :  and  if  a  shell  should  be 
found  composed  of  mother-of-pearl,  coated  by 
the  porcelain  substsnce,  it  will  resemble  a  tooth 
coatai  by  the  enamel,  with  the  difference  of  ear- 
bonat  being  sid>ituted  for  the  phosphat  of 
lime. 

Some  few  experiments  were  made  on  certain  land 
shells ;  snd  in  that  of  the  common  garden  snail,  this 
chemist  thoughtlie  discovered  some  traces  of  phosphat 
of  lime,  but  as  he  found  none  in  the  helix  nemoralis, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  presence  of  the  phosphat 
of  lime  shouU  be  considered  as  a  chemical  character 
of  land  shells. 

Experiments  on  the  substance  called  the  bone  of  the 
cuttle-fish,  prove  that  it  is  exactly  similar  to  shell  in 
composition,  and  consists  of  various  membranes,  har- 
dened by  the  carbonat  of  lime,  without  the  smallest 
mixture  of  phosphat,  and  of  course  is  improperly 
called  a  bone. 


C  O  N  C  H  O  L  O  G  Y. 

Cruitaeeou*  Part$,  ~  is  thus  formod  between  the  tes;taceott»,  Uie  crusiarecus, 

Mr.  Hatcbett  not  being  acquainted  with  any  expe>  and  the  coriaceous  r&ariae  animoU. 
riments,  by  which  the  chemical  nature  of  the  sub.         It  is  now  requisite   to  ascertaint   wbetber    pl^c-t- 

stance  which  covers  tite  difierent  cru&taceous  marine  pliat  of  lime  were  a  component  part    of   ti^e   sat- 

animals,  as  the  echini,  star.fish,  crabs,  lobsters,  &c.  stance   which   covers   the    crustaceous,    mance,    o; 

bad  been  determined,  was  desirous  to  ascertain  in  what  aquatic  animals;   such  as  the  crab,  lobsuT,    przvti, 

respect  it  ditfered  from  ^hell ;  and  be  be^an  his  expe-  and    cray-fish.      Pieces    of    this    substance,    uk^a 

riments  on  three  species  of  echinus.      He  was  the  from   various  parts  of  those  animals,   were   a:  c  f- 

moro> inclined  to  begin  with  the  echini,  because  natu-  fercnd  times  immersed  in  acetous  and  diluted  utr.r 

ralisls  do  not  appear  to  be  perfectly  agreed  whether  to  acid;    those  which   had  been  placed   in   the  dllcvd 

call    them    testaceous    or  crustaceous    animals;    for  nitric  aeiJ,  produced  a  moderate  efierve«ct«oe ;  »-.!i 

Klein,  who  has  written  a  book  upon  them,   regards  in  a  short  time  were  found  to  be  soft  and  eia>.'Uv. 

them  as  belonging  to  the  first  tribe ;  whilst  Linneus,  of  a  yellowish   white   colour,   and   like   a    cartage 

on  the  contrary,  looked  upon  them  as  of  the  second,  which  retained  the  original  figure,     llie  same  et!rrt> 

Now,  as  the  experiments  &bove  related  had  proved  were  produced  by  acetous  acid*  but  in  a  Lss  degree; 

that  the  shells  of  marine  animals  were  composed  of  in  the  latter  case  also,  the  colouring  matter  reiOiUAod 

carbonat  of  lime,  without  any  phosphat,  this  chemist  and  was  soluble  in  alcohol. 

thought  it  very  possible,  thatt  he  covering  of  the  crust-         All  the  solutions,  both  acetous  and  nitric.  aSbrxied 

aceous  animals  might,  in  some  respect,  be  different ;  carbonat  and  phosphat  of  lime,  although  the  fon&cr 

and  if  so,  he  might  be  enabled,  by  chemical  characters,  was  in  the  largest  proportion. 

to  ascertain  the  class  to  which  the  echintis  was  to  be         There  is  reason  to  affirm,  therefore,  that  pbosphai 

referred.  of  lime,  mingled  witli  the  carbonat,   is  a  dtetsical 

Of  the   three  echini   examined,    one   bad   small  characteristic,    which   distinguishes    the    crustaiL'eous 

spines ;  the  second  had  large  obtuse  spines,  and  the  from  the  testaceous  substalK^es ;  and  that  the  prin- 

third  was  of  a  very  flat   form.     Portions  of  these  cipal  difference  in  the  qualities  of  each,  when  ooci. 

echini  were  separately  immersed  in  acetous,   muri-  plete,  is  caused  by  the  proportion  of  the  banierua^ 

atic,  and  diluted  nitric  acid,  by  each  of  which  they  substance,  relative  to  the  gluten,  by  which  they  ar« 

were    completely    dissolved,     with    much    efferves-  cemented ;  or  by  the  abundance  and  consist^cy  o; 

cence,    depositing   at  the   same  time  a  thin   outer  the   gelatinous,   membranous,   or  cartilafiinoas  si«b- 

skin  or  epidermis.     The  transparency  of  the  solu-  stance,  in  and  on  which  the  carbonat,  or  the  snixiure- 

tions   was   also  disturbed   by  a   portion    of  gluten,  of  carbonat  and  phosphat  of  lime,  has  been  secreLrC 

which    remained    suspended,    and   conmiunicated    a  and  deposited.     Moreover,  as  the  presence  of  }>i«>Jr- 

brownish   colour  to   the  liquors.     The  solutions  in  phat  of  lime,  mingled  with  carbonat,  appears  to  be 

acetous  nnd  diluted  nitric  acids  were  filtered  ;  after  a  chemical  character  of  crustaceous  marine  anim2ls ; 

which,  from  the  acetous  solution  of  each  echinus,  a  there   is   every   reaion   to   conclude,    that    Unnr-J5 

precipitate  of  phosphat   of  lead  was    obtained,    by  did  right  not  to  place  the  echini  among  the  testaccc'v* 

the  addition  of  the  acetite  of  lead  ;  and  having  thus  ones. 

proved  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  nitric  The  presence  of  phosphat  of  lime,  in  the  i dis- 
solutions were  saturated  with  pure  ammonia,  by  which  stance  which  covers  the  crustaceous  marizke  au- 
a  quantity  of  phosphat  of  lime  was  obtained,  much  mals,  appears  to  denote  an  approximaDon  to  th; 
inferior,  however,  in  quantity  to  the  cat  bonat  of  lime,  nature  of  bone;  which  not  only  by  the  exper- 
which  was  afterward  precipitated  by  carbonat  of  am-  ments  of  Galin,  but  by  the  united  tcstiiLocy  ui  ui 
monia.  chemists,  has  been  proved  principally  to  coos*^  (« 

The  composition  of  the  crust  of  the  echinus  is  far  as  the  ossifying  substance  is  concerned)  of  pt>j»- 

therefore  different  from  that  of  marine  shells  ;  and  phat  of  lime.  ** 

by  the  relative   proportions   and   nature  of  the  in-  By  the  experiments  on  various  sheik.  crustactc>^s 

gredients,  it  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  shells  of  substances,  and  bones,  it  is  therefore  proved  acco.-u- 

the  eggs  of  birds;  which,  in  like  manner,  consist  of  ing  to  Hatcbett,   1.  that  the  porcelain-shells  resctrUr 

carbonat,  with  a  small  proportion  of  phosphat  of  lime,  the  enamel  of  teeth   in   the  mode  of  formation,  U.; 

cemented  by  gluten.  that  the  hardening  substance  is  carbonat  of  lin^e.    t. 

It  remained  now  to  examine  the  composition  of  That  shells  composed  of  nacre,  or  mother-uf-ivjri. 

those  suttotaiices  which  are  decidedly  called  crusta-  or  approaching  to  the  nature  of  that  substance,  st^ 

ceo  us ;  but  previous;  to  this,  some  experiments  were  al>o  {wails,   resemble  bone  in  a  consideraUe  dtgirr. 

made  on  the  asterias,  or  star-fish  ;   and  that  species  as  they  consist  of  a  gelatinous,  cartilaginous  t'r  o:t«- 

was  used  which   is  commonly  found  on   our  coasts,  branaceous  substance,  forming  a  series  of  gradat  ^o* 

known  by  the  common  name  of  five  finders,  or  the  from  a  tender  nnd  scarcely  perceptible  jtlly,  to  cacj- 

asterias  rubcns  of  Linneus.  bianes  cont]l<t(.ly  organised;    in,  and  u|x)n  «:*-('v 

When  the  asterias  was  immersed  in  the  acids,  a  carbonat  ol  lim,-  is  secreted  and  dc|x>sittti  afurr  trr 

considerable    etfervcscence    was    produced,     nnd    a  manner  that  phosphat  of  lime  is  in  the  bones;  »^ 

thin    external   stratum    was   dissolved;    after   which  therefore  as  the  porcebin-shtlls  resemble  the  cr if «-J 

it   remained   in   a   perfectly   coriaceous    state,    and  of  teclh,  so  tlie  shells  formed  of  mother-of  peari.  ^r. 

complete  in    respect    to   the   original    figure.      The  in    like   manner  resemble  bone;    the  distinguivi- •c 

dissolved  portion,  being  examined  by  the  usual  pre-  chemical  character  of  the  shells  betn^  carU-aat  c: 

cipitants,    proved    to   be  carbonat   of  lime,    without  lime,  and  that  of  enamel  and  boues  bemg  ph<^i)-*^i 

any  mixture  of  phosphat ;    but    in    another   8|>ecies  of  lime     3.  lliat  the  crust  which  covers  cetlsio  i^ 

of  the  asterias   with    twelve   rays,    or   the   asterias  rine  animals,  such  as  crabs,   lobsters,    C7ay.u»b.  s- j 

papposa   of    Linneus,    a    small    quantity  of    phos.  prawns,  con^'sts  of  a  strong  cartilage,   h«nkiicd  M 

phat  of  lime   was   discovered.      This   chemist   was  a  mixture  of  carbonat  and   phosphat  of  liwc;   sci 

therefore  induced  to  suspect   that,    in   the  different  that  thus  these  crusuceous  bodies  occupy  a  Ki>i»'tf 

species  of  asterias,   nature  makes  an   imperfect   at-  place  between  shell  and  bone,  although   they  im>t»> 

tempt  to  form   sliell  on   some,    and  a  crustaceous  principally  to  the  nature  of  shell.     4.  And   Uv'.. 

ccating  on  others ;  and  that  a  series  of  gradations  thai  a  certain  proportion  of  lime  enters  the  ci-n.;'.- 
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sition  of  bones  in  gaoeral;  the  proportloo  of  it, 
however,  being  to  the  pbosphat  of  limei  vice  vena, 
to  that  observed  in  the  cruttaccoui  marioe  lub- 
suuces.  UpoD  the  view,  therefore,  of  these  fmctt, 
it  is  evident  that  there  ii  a  great  similarity  in  the 
construction  of  shell  and  bone,  and  that  there  is 
even  an  approximation  in  tJie  nature  cf  their  compo. 
btiion,  by  the  intermediate  crustaceous  substances. 

CoNciioLoor  also  embraces  a  survty  of  an  tm« 
ni4  nse  niuliitude  and  variety  of  shells  found  burieJ 
oftentimes  at  great  depths  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  occasiunally  appertaining  to  animeta 
which  eitht^r  do  not  now  exist,  or  which  are  not 
known  to  exist  This  brauch  of  study  nay  be  pro- 
perly characterised  by  the  name  of  fossile  eoncho. 
l^>gy,  and  is  rather  a  section  of  the  general  science 
of  mineralogy  or  oryctolu^^y,  as  it  may  be  more  cor- 
rei*tly  called,  tliao  of  zoology. 

Of  tliese  shells  some  are  found  remaining  al- 
most entirely  in  their  native  state,  but  others  are 
variously  altered  by  being  impregnated  with  par- 
ticles of  stone  and  of  other  fossils ;  in  the  place  of 
others  there  U  found  mere  stone  or  spar,  or  some 
other  native  mineral  body,  expressing  all  their  li- 
nearoenta  in  the  greatest  nicety,  as  having  been 
formed  wholly  from  tbem,  the  ahell  having  been 
first  deposited  in  some  solid  matrix,  and  thence 
dissolved  by  very  slow  degrees,  and  this  matter  left 
in  iu  place,  on  the  eavities  of  stone  and  other  solid 
substances,  out  of  which  shells  had  been  dissolved 
and  washed  away,  being  afterwards  filled  up  less 
slowly  with  these  diflerenl  substances,  whether 
spar  or  whatever  else;  these  substances,  so  filling 
the  cavities,  can  necessarily  be  of  no  other  form 
than  that  of  the  shell,  to  the  absence  of  which  the 
cavity  was  owing,  though  all  tlie  nicer  lineamenU 
may  not  be  bo  exactly  expressed.  Besides  these, 
we  have  also  in  many  places  masses  of  stone  formed 
within  various  shells;  and  these  having  been  re- 
cei\-ed  into  the  cavities  of  the  shells  while  they 
were  perfectly  Auid,  and  having  therefore  nicely 
tilled  all  their  eavities,  must  retain  the  perfect  ti. 
gures  of  the  iniemal  part  of  the  shell,  ^rhen  the 
siieil  itaelf  aliould  be  worn  away  or  perished  from 
their  outside.  Tlic  various  species  we  find  of  these 
2 re.  in  many  genera,  as  numerous  as  the  known  re- 
cent ones;  and  as  we  have  in  our  own  island  not 
only  the  shells  of  our  own  shores,  but  those  of 
many  other  very  disUnt  ones,  we  have  also  many 
species,  and  those  in  great  numbers,  which  are  in 
tiieir  recent  sUte  the  inhabitants  of  other  yet  un- 
knutin  or  uo.searched  seas  and  shores.  The  cockles, 
muscles,  oysters,  and  the  other  common  bivalves 
of  our  own  seas,  are  very  abundant :  but  we  have 
also  an  amazing  number  of  the  nautilua  kind,  par- 
ticularly o€  the  nautilus  gnecorum,  which  though 
a  shell  not  found  living  in  our  own  or  any  neigh* 
bouring  seas,  yet  is  found  buried  in  all  our  clay  pits 
about  London  and  elsewhere;  and  the  most  tre- 
quent  of  all  fossil  shells,  in  some  of  our  counties, 
are  the  coocbae  anoroise,  which  yet  we  know  not 
of  in  any  part  of  the  world  in  their  recent  sute. 
Of  this  sort  also  are  the  comua  ammonis  and  the 
gryphitae,  with  several  of  the  echinitse  and  others. 

The  exact  similitude  of  the  known  shells,  recent 
and  fossile,  in  their  several  kinds,  will  by  no  means 
suffer  us  to  believe,  that  these,  though  not  yet 
koown  to  OS  in  their  living  state,  are»  as  some  have 
idly  thought,  a  sort  of  luaot  oatuae.  It  is  eertain, 
that  of  the  many  known  ihorea,  very  iew,  not  even 
those  of  our  own  island,  have  be«i  yet  carefully 
Marched  for  the  ihdUfiaiMa  that  inhabit  tliero;  and 
OS  we  see  IB  tlw  oauUlua  gmcoruni  an  instance  of 


sheila  being  brou^t  from  very  diftaat  puts  of  the 
world  to  be  buned  here,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
yet  unknown  shores,  or  the  unknown  bottoms  of 
deep  seas,  should  have  furnished  us  with  many  un- 
known shelUfishes,  which  may  have  been  brought 
with  the  rest ;  whether  that  were  at  the  time  of  the  ' 
general  deluge,  or  the  eflect  of  any  other  catastrophe 
of  a  like  kind,  or  by  whatever  other  means,  to  be 
left  in  the  yet  unhsrdened  matter  of  our  stony  and 
clayey  strata. 

COMJI'LIAR.  «.  (fouri/jwrn,  Latin.)  Re- 
latin ?  to  a  council  (^Daker), 

To CONCl'LJ ATE.  ». a.(^eoncUio, Latin.) 
To  ^ain  ;  to  wrin ;  to  reconcile  (^roi^ii). 

CUNClLIA'TiOX.  #.  (from  coneUiaU,) 
The  act  of  gaining  or  reconciling. 

CONCILIA'TOR.  s.  ((rom  eonciUate.} 
One  thut  makes  peace  between  others. 

CONCl'LiATORY.  a.  (from  eoncHiare.) 
Relating  to  reconciliation. 

COi\€l'NMTY.  9.  (from  eoncinmiaM, 
Lat.)  Decency;  fitness;  neatness. 

COXCPNNOLS.  a.  (coneUnus,  Latin.) 
Becoming:  pleasant;  aj^reeable. 

CoNciNNous  INTERVALS,  lu  mDSic,  are 
siirh  as  are  fit  for  music,  next  to,  ^nd  in  con* 
bination  with  concords;  being  neither  very 
agreeable  nor  disagreeable  in  themselves ;  bat 
having  a  good  efiSct  by  tbeir  mixtara  with 
those  which  precede  and  follow  them. 

aiNCI'SE.  a.  (eoncUut,  Latin.)  Brief; 
short ;  broken  into  short  periods  CBen  Jon»on\ 

COXCl'SELY.flrf.  Briefly  ;  shortly  (Bro.). 

CONCl'.SENE.SS.  #.  (from  concise:)  Bre- 
vity ;  shortness  (Dry den), 

COXCI'SIOX. #.  (conchum, Ut.)  Cuttin|^ 
off;  excision. 

COiNClTA'TlON.  s.  (conciMio,  Lat) 
The  act  of  stirring  up  (^Broum)» 

COXCLAMATIO,  in  antiquity,  a  shout 
raised  at  the  burning  of  the  dead  before  the  fu- 
neral pile  was  fired. 

CONCLAMA'TION.  #,  (eoneUmatio, 
Lat.)  An  outer v  or  shout  of  many  together. 

COXl'LA Vis,  the  place  in  which  the  car- 
dinals of  the  Romish  church  meet,  and  are 
shut  up,  in  order  to  elect  a  pope.  The  con- 
clave is  a  range  of  small  cells,  ten  feet  square, 
made  of  wainscot:  these  are  numbered,  and 
drawn  for  by  lot.  They  stand  in  a  line  along 
the  galleries  and  hall  of  the  Vatican,  with  a 
smaH  space  between  each.  Every  cell  has  the 
arms  ot  the  cardinal  over  it.  The  conclave  is 
not  fixed  to  any  one  detenninate  place,  for  the 
constitutions  of  the  church  allow  the  cardinals 
to  make  choice  of  such  a  place  for  the  conclave 
as  they  tit  ink  most  convenient ;  yet  it  is  gene- 
rally held  in  the  Vatican.  Tlie  conclave  is 
strictly  guarded  by  troops ;  neither  tlie  cardi- 
nals, nor  any  person  shut  up  in  the  conclave, 
are  spoke  to,  put  at  the  hours  allowed  of,  and 
then  in  ItaKan  or  Latin ;  even  the  provisions 
for  the  conclave  are  examined,  that  no  letter* 
be  conveyed  by  that  means  from  the  ministers 
of  foreign  powers,  or  other  persons  who  may 
have  an  interest  in  the  election  of  the  pontifl; 

CoNCLsva  is  also  used  for  the  atsembly  or 
meeting  of  the  cardinals  ehut  up  for  the  elec- 
tion or  a  pope. 


CON  CON 

To  CONCLU'DE.  v,  a.  (concludo^  Latin.)  Concord  (Form  of),  in  eccU'siastical  hU- 

1 .  To  shut  (/TooArfc'r).  2.  To  include;  to  com-  tory,  a  standard-book  amonof  tlie  Lnt!ier»!.>, 

prehend  (Romans).      3.  To  collect  by  ratio-  composed  at  Torgaw,  in  1 5/6, and  thefice  aii- 

cination  (TiUotson),   4.  Tu  decide  ;  to  deter-  ed  the  Book  of  Torgaw,  and  reviewed  iit  lier?, 

mine  (^Aadisoti),     5.  To  end  ;  to  finish  (firy-  by  six  Lutheran  doctors  of  Germany,  tb«  priii- 

den),  cipal   of  whom   was  James  Andrese.     Tliii 

To  Conclu'de.  v.  «.  1.  To  perform  the  last  book  contains,  in  two  parts,  a  system  of  diN- 

act  of  ratiocination ;  to  collect  the  consequence  trine,  the  subscription  of  which  was  a  conilitiun 

(Boyle).     2.  To  settle  opinion  (-/^^/eriwr^).  of  communion,  and  a  formal  and  very  M-7?re 

0.  To  (ietermine  finally  (Shakspeare),  4.  To  condemnation  of  all  who  diflferrd  from  \ut 
end  (Dry  en).  compilers  of  it,  particularly  with  i-espect  to  tin* 

CONCLU'DEXCY.  *.  (from  concludent.)  majesty  and  omni  presence  of  Chriit's  body,  aatl 

Consequence  ;  reg-nlar  proof  (Haie),  the  real  manducation  of  his  flesh  and  blood  in 

CONCLU'DENT.  a,  (from  concluded)  De-  the  eucharist.     It  was  at  first  imposetl  on  \\» 

cisi  ve  (Hale).  Saxons  by  Augustus,  and  occasioned  great  op- 

CONCLL'SIBLE.  a. (from  conclude.)  De-  position  and  disturbance,  both  among  the  Lq- 

terminable  (//arwwo//fi).  thcrans  and  reformed.     The  dispute  about  it 

CONCLU'SION.  *.  (from  conclude.)     1.  Was  revived  in  Switzerland  in  1718,  when  tf»c 

Determination  ;  final  decision  (Hooker).     2.  magistrates  of  Bern  published  an  order  for 

The  collection  from  propositions  premised ;  the  adopting  it  as  the  rule  of  faith ;  theconseqnfncc 

consequence  (Tillolnon).     3.  The  close  ;  the  of  whicfii  was  a  contest,  that  reduced  its  crrdit 

last  result  (Swiff).     4.  The  event  of  experi-  and  authority.     Mosheim*s  Eccl.  Hist,  by  I)r, 

ments ;    experiment  (Shakspearc).      5.  The  Maclaiiic,  vol.  iv.  p.  53,  &c.  and  vol.  v,  p.  i^. 

end  ;  the  last  part  (Howei).    6.  Silence;  con-  Concord,  in  grammar,  that  part  of  syntax, 

fiuement  of  the  thoughts  (Shaksvcare).  or  construction,  whereby  the  words  of  a  si-n- 

Conclusion,     in  oratory.     See  Perora-  tence  agree  among  themselves,  i.  e.  ivbrn^f 

TION.                                      '  nouns  are  put  in  the  same  case,  number,  jfen- 

CONCLU'SIVE.  rt.   (from   conclude.)    1.  der,  &c.  and  verbs  in  the  same  numb<'r  anil 

Decisive;  giving  the  last  determination  to  the  person,    with    nouns    and    pronouns.     Srt 

opinion  (Rogers).    2.  Regularly  consequen-  (jrammar. 

tial  (Locke).  Concord,  a  town  of  United  Americi.  in 

COiXCLU'SIVELY.  a</.  Decisively  ;  with  New  Hampshire,   on   the  Merrimack ;  fir: v- 

final  determination  (Bacon).               '  seven  miles  N.N.W,  Boston,  and  1^5  X.X.R. 

•    CONX'LU'SiVENESS.  *.  Power  of  defer-  New  York. 

mining    the    opinion  ;    regular  consequence  Concord,  an  island  of  United  America,  h 

(Hale).  the  state  of  iMassachu&etts ;  seventeen  wil^ 

To  CONCOA'GULATE.  v.  a.  To  congeal  W.N.W.  Boston, 

one  thing  with  another  (Boyle).  Concord,  a  river  of  United  America,  ii 

CONCOAliULA'TION.  *.  (from  concoa-  Massachusetts,  which   runs  into  the  Merrj- 

fulate.)  A  coagulation  by  which  different  bo-  mack,  nine  miles  S.VY.  Andover. 

iet  are  joined  in  one  mass.  Concord,  in    music,  the  relation  of  tvo 

2o  CONCO'CT.  v.a.  (concoquo,  Latin.)  sounds  that  are  always  agreeable  to  the  Itcarrr, 

1.  To  digest  by  the  stomach  (Hat/ward).  2.  whether  applied  in  consonance  or  succfs-^Mui. 
To  purity  or  sublime  by  heat  (Ttwmson).  3.  Of  concords  there  are  two  kinds,  the  one  r,\\\'^\ 
To  ripen  (Bacon).  perfect,  the  other  imperfect;  perfect  confi»ra> 

CONCO'CTION.  *.  (from  concoct.)    Di-  consist  of  the  fifth  and  eighth  ;  imperfrct  cu*- 

gestion  in  the  stomach;  maturation  by  heat  cords  of  the  third  and  sixth.     The  imjMrf'Vt 

(Bacon).     See  Digestion.  concords  have  also  another  distinction ;  Uui  *< 

CONCO'LOUK.  flf.  (rowco/or,  Latin.)    Of  the  greater  and  leaser  third   and  sixth.    'Il.»' 

one  colour ;  without  variety  (Brown).  concords  are  again  divided  into  consonant  »'•■< 

CONCO^MITAXCE.  Conco'ahtancy.  *.  dissonant.     The  consonant  concords  an-  tl.r 

(from  concomifor,  Lat.)  Sulisistcnce  together  perfect  conctud  and  its  derivatives;  every  orlrr 

with  another  ihinij  (Glanriile).  is  a  dissovMint  concord. 

CONCCM 1  TAN T.  a.  (voncoinilans^  Lat.)  1 1  is  noi  easy  to  assign  a  reason  for  the  p!*^*- 

Conjoined  with  ;  concurrent  with  (Locke).  sure  alfordf'd  by  concords.     Why,  it  ha^  5>»m 

Conco'mitant.    s.    Companion;     person  asked,  bhould  two  sounds  which  form  to;:*-,  t 

or  thing  collaterally  connected  (^yw/A).  ih.e  fifili  or  the  major  third,  excite  pl'*a  •  ^^ 

CONCOMITAIS'TLY.  ad.  (from  cvncoini-  while  weexperiencedisagrecabU»  jcn?;ii:«».*  ^"*' 

tant.)  In  company  with  others.  hearinir  sounds  which  are  distant  only  x  t«"rii.»r 

yV>C()NCO'MlTATE.  v.a.  (conromitaftts,  semitone  }    Althongh  it  would  he  diffuu'r  •» 

Lat.)    To  be  collaterally  connected  uith  any  give  a  po^5ilivc  answer  to  this  question, .»  u  > 

thing;  to  attend;  to  accompany  (Harvey).  observations  may  throw  some  light  npi>n  \i. 

CO'NCOKO.  *.  (concordia^   Latin.)       I.  Pleasure,  it  is  asserted  by  some,  arises  tr»»'o 

Agreement  between  persons  or  things  ;  peace  ;  the  pciception  of  relations  ;  and  the  bsmt'I  t-  i 

union  (Shakspcare).    2.  A  compact  (Davies).  supported  by  various  examples  from  ib^  »'f'*- 

3.  Hanuony  ;  consent  of  sounds  (jS'AwA-ji/yeart').  The  pleasnre,   then,  say  they,  derived  t'n*'-' 

4.  Prin/'ipjii  •rrammutical  relation  of  onii  word  music,  consists  in  th« perception  of  the  rx  ii'  "'• 

^ Locke).  of  sounds.     But  are  these  relations  sofii-  »<•:  ^  * 


CONCORD. 

Simple  for  tlie  mqI  to  perceive  and  distinguish  both  at  the  same  time,  we  only  imitate  tliepro* 
their  order?  It  is  replied,  thiit  sounds  will  cphs  of  nature,  by  driving  to  that  sound,  in  a 
please  when  heard  together  in  a  certain  order ;  fuller  and  more  sensible  manner,  the  accompa- 
out,  if  their  relations  are  too  complex,  or,  if  niment  which  nature  itself  gives  l^  and  which 
they  are  entirely  destitute  of  order,  they  will  cannot  fail  to  please  the  ear,  on  account  of  the 
displease.  This  reasoning  is  attempted  to  be  habit  it  has  acquired  of  hearing  them  together? 
proved  by  an  ennmeration  of  the  known  con-  This  is  so  agreeable  to  truth,  that  there  are 
cords  and  discords.  In  unison,  the  vibrations  only  two  primitive  concords,  the  twelfth  and 
of  the  two  sounds  continually  coincide:  this,  these ven teen th  major;  and  that  the  rest,  as 
therefore,  is  the  simplest  kmd  of  relation,  the  fifth,  the  third  major,  the  fuurth,  and  the 
Unison,  also,  is  the  first  concord  in  the  octave;  sixth,  are  derived  from  them.  We  know  also, 
the  two  sounds  of  which  this  interval  is  com-  that  these  two  primitive  concords  are  the  most 
posed  perform  their  vibrations  in  such  a  man-  perfect  of  all,  and  that  they  form  the  most 
ner,  that  two  of  the  one  are  completed  in  the  agreeable  accompaniment  that  can  be  given  to 
same  time  as  one  of  the  other :  thus  the  unison  any  sound,  though,  on  the  harpsichoru  for  ex- 
is  succeeded  by  the  octave.  This  interval  is  so  ample,  to  facilitate  the  execution,  the  third 
natural  to  man,  that  he  who  cannot  reach  a  major  and  the  fifth  itself,  which,  with  thex>c- 
sound  too  gra^'e  or  too  acute  for  his  voice,  falls  tave,  form  what  is  called  perfect  harmony,  are 
into  the  higher  or  lower  octave.  substituted  in  their  stead.    Hut  this  harmony 

When  the  vibrations  of  two  sounds  are  per*  is  perfect  only  by  representation,  and  the  most 

formed  in  such  a  manner  that  three  of  the  one  perfect  of  all,   would   be  that  in  which  thA 

correspond  to  one  of  the  other,  these  give  the  twelfth  and  the  seventeenth  were  combined 

simplest  relation  next  to  those  above-mention-  with  the  fundamental  sound  and  its  octaves, 

ed.     Who  does  not  know  that  the  concord  It  would  be  easy  to  enlarge  fart  her  on  this  idea; 

most  agreeable  to  the  car  is  the  twelfth,  or  the  but  what  has  been  already  said  will,  we  trust, 

octave  of  the  fifth  ?   I  n  that  respect  it  even  sur-  be  thought  suflicient 
passes  the  fifth.    Next  to  the  fifth,  is  the  dou-  Addition^  ^c,  of  Concords. 

ule  octave  of  the  fifth,  or  the  seventeenth  major.        For  those  who  wish  to  know  what  concords 

which  is  expressed  by  the  ratio  of  1  to  3.  This  result  from  two  or  more  concords,  either  when 

concord,  next  to  the  twelfth,  is  the  most  agree-  added,  or  subtracted,  or  multiplied  by  each 

ahte.     The  fourth,  expressed  by  },  the  third  other,  we  add  the  following  rules, 
minor,  expressed  by  f,  and  the  sixths,  both  1.  To  add  one  Concord  to  another. 

major  aou  minor  expressed  by  f  and  |,  are        Express  the  two  concords  by  the  fractions 

concords,  for  the  same  reason.    But  it  appears  which  represent  them,  and  then  multiply  these 

that  all  the  other  sounds,  after  these  relations,  two  fractions  together :  that  is  to  say,  first  the 

are  too  complex  for  the  soul  to  perceive  their  numerators  and  then  the  denominators:  the 

order.  number  thence  produced  will  express  the  con- 

We  admit  the  facts  above  stated  respecting  cord  resulting  from  the  sum  of  the  two  con* 

the  coincidence  of  the  vibrations ;  but  still  cords  given. 

conceive  that  the  theory,  to  support  which  they        Thus  the  expression  for  the  fifth  is  f ;  and 

are  adduced,  is  more  ingenious  than  solid,  that  for  the  fourth  ),  the  product  of  which  it 

Why  should  this  coincidence  of  vibrations,  this  A~  1»  being  the  expression  for  the  octave.    It 

simultaneous  impulse  on  the  same  orgaus  of  is  indeed  well  known  that  the  octave  is  corn* 

sensation,  and  the  accident  of  beginning  fre-  posed  of  a  fifth  and  a  fourth, 
quently  at  the  same  time,  ^rovc  so  great  a  source      2.  To  subtract  one  Concord  from  another. 
of  pleasure  ?  Upon  what  is  this  gratuitous  sap-        Instead  of  multiplying  together  the  fractions 

position  founded  ?    And,  though  one  should  which  express  the  given  concords,  invert  that 

grant  it,  would  it  not  follow  fiom  thence,  that  which  expresses  the  concord  to  be  subtracted 

the  same  chord  ahould  successively  and  rapidly  from  the  other,  and  tliea  multiply  them  toge- 

affect  us  with  contrary  sensations,'  since  the  vi-  ther  as  before. 

brations  are  alternately  coincident  and  discre-        Thus,  the  expression  of  the  octave  is  ^ ;  that 

pant  ?  On  the  other  hand,  how  should  the  oar  of  the  fifth  f .  which  inverted  gives  f :  by  which 

be  so  sensible  to  the  simplicity  of  relations,  let  4  be  multiplied,  and  there  arises  |,  which 

whilst,  for  the  roost  part,  these  relations  are  expresses  the  fourth, 

entirely  unknown  to  him  whose  organs  are,  3.  To  double  a  Concord^  or  to  multiply  it  any 
notwithstanding,  sensibly  affected  with  the  number  of  times^  at  plea/ure, 

charms  of  agreeable  music  ?  In  this  case,  nothing  is  necessary  but  to  raise 

Let  us,  then,  abandon  this  theory,  and  en-  the  terms  of  the  fraction  which  expresses  the 

quire  whether  the  celebrated  experiment  on  given  concord,  to  the  power  denoted  by  the 

the  resonance  of  bodies    (see  Chord,  Gs-  number  of  times  it  is  to  be  multiplied ;  tliat  is* 

NERATOR,  Harmonics)  may  not  serve  to  to  the  square,  if  it  is  to  be  doubled ;  to  the 

account  in  a  still  more  plausible  manner  for  cube,  if  to  be  tripled,  and  so  on. 
the  pleasure  arising  from  concords:  because,  as        Thus  the  concord  arising  from  the  tone 

every  sound  degenerates  into  mere  noise  when  major  tripled,  is  f^ ;  for  as  the  expression  of 

not  accompanied  with  its  twelfth  and  its  seven-  the  tone  major  is  f,  we  shall  have  8x8x8 

teentlj  major,  besides  iu  ocUves,  is  it  not  evi-  s»512,  and  9  x  9  x  9»729.     This  concord  m 

dent,  that  when  we  combine  any  sound  with  corresponds  to  the  interval  between  ut  and  i^ 

its  twelfth,  or  its  seventeenth  major,  or  with  fa*  higher  thxafa  sharp  of  the  gamut, 
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4.  To  divide  one  concord  hy  any  number  at  other  ecclesiastical  caase.    This  word  is  used 

pleasure,  or  to  find  a  co$icord  which  shall  absolutely  among  the  French  for  an  a^eement 

be  the  half,  third,  Sfc.  of  a  given  chtfvord.  between  pope  Leo  I.  and  Francis  I.  of  Francf, 

Tu  answer  tiiis  problem,  take  the  traction  fur  regulating  the  manner  of  nominating  to 

which  expresses  the  given  concord,  and  extract  benefices. 

that  root  of  it  which  is  denoted  by  the  deter-  CoNConDAT,  as  it  is  uow  used,  in  France, 
minute  divisor;  that  is  to  sav,  tlie  square  root,  applies  exclusively  to  an  agreement  or  con- 
if  the  concord  is  to  be  divided  into  two;  the  vention  exchanged  between  the  pope,  Pias 
cube  root,  if  it  is  to  be  divided  into  three,  &c.  VII.,  and  the  French  government,  September 
and  this  root  will  express  tijc  concord  re-  10,  IHOI.  In  that  agreement  the  Roman  es- 
quired, tholic  religion  is  acknowledged  to  be  that  of 

As  the  octave  is  expressed  by  A,  if  the  square  the  majority  of  the  French  people;  and  the 

root  of  it  be  extracted,  it  \\\\\  give  -j^jy  nearly;  pope  acknowledges  in  the  then  first  consal  of 

but  ^^  is  less  tlian  f,  and  greater  than  §;  con-  the  French  government  the  same  rights  and 

sequently  the  middle  of  tlie  octave  is  between  prerogatives  which  the  ancient  goTemmcBt 

the  fourth  and  the  fifth  (^Dtspiau^s  Amuse'  possessed. 

rncntiT).  CONCORDIA,  a  town  of  Mirandola,  io 

COA'CO'RDANCE.*. (co/icorJa/i/ia.Lat.)  Italy,  15  miles  S.  of  Mantua;  it  is  sabjectto 

Agreement.  the  house  of  Austria.     Lat.  44.  52  N.     Lon. 

Concordance,   a  dictionary  or  index  to  II.  13 E. 

the  liible,  wherein  all  the  leading  words,  used  Concordfa,  an  episcopal  town  of  Friali, 

in  the  course  of  the  inspired  writings,  are  in  It;dy,  belonging  to  the  Venetians.     It  was 

ranged  alphabetically  ;  and  the  various  places  once  a  considerable  ]dace,  but  has  never  been 

M'herc  they  occur  referred  to  ;  to  assist  in  find-  able  to  repair  the  damages  which  the  soldien 

ing  out  passages,  and  comparing  the  several  under  Attila  did  to  it. 

significations  of  the  same  word.  CONCO'RPOIIAL.  a.  (from  concorporo, 

Cardinal  Hugo  de  St.  Charo  is  said  to  hare  Latin. (    Of  the  same  bodv. 

employed  five  hundred  monks  at  the  same  time  To  CONCO'RPORATfe.  v,  a.    To  unite 

in  compiling  a  Latin  concordance:    beside  into  one  mass,  or  substance  (TVr^/or). 

which,  we  have  several  other  concordances  in  CONCORPORA'TION.  #.   UoioD  inooe 

the  same  language  ;  one,  in  particular,  called  mass. 

the  Concordance  of  Englamf,  compiled  by  J.  CO'NCOURSK.  *.  (concttrstiSj  Latin.)  I. 

Darlington,  of  the  order  of  Prc^dicants ;  an-  The  confiuencc  of  many  persons  or  thifi£:s  to 

other  more  accurate  one,  by  the  Jesuit  de  Za-  one  place  (^Bcn  Jonson).    2.  The  persons  t»- 

mora.  sembled  {Dryden).    3.  The  point  of  juoctjoa 

R.  Mordecai  Nathan  has  furnished  us  with  or  intersection  of  two  bodies  ClVewtony 
a  Hebrew  concordance,  first  pnnted  at  Venice  COXCKIilMA'TION.  s,  (from  eonercmo^ 
in    1523,   containing  all    the    Hebrew  roots  Latin.)   The  act  of  burning  many  things  to- 
branched  into  their  various  significations,  and  gcther. 

under  each  signification  all  the  places  in  Scrip-  CO'NCREMENT.    *.     (from    eonercsay, 

tnre  wherein  it  occurs  :  but  the  best  and  most  Latin.)    The    mass    formed    by    concretioB 

nscful  Hebrew  concordance  is  that  of  Ruxtorf,  (^Hale), 

printed  at  Basil  in  1632.  CONCRE'SCENCE.  *.   (from  eoncraf% 

Dr.  Taylor  published,  in  1754,  a  Hebrew  Latin.)  The  act  or  quality  of  growing  by  the 

concordance  in  two  volumes  folio,  adapted  to  union  of  separate  particles  {Raleigh). 

the  English   Bible,    and   disposed   after  the  To  CONCRE'TE.  w.  it.  (conT;r<*#ro,  Latin.) 

manner  of  Buxtorf.     See  the  preface  of  this  To  coalesce  into  one  mass  (Ncwtom\ 

work.  To  Concre'te.  v.  a.    Ta  form  by  concre- 

Calasius,  an  Italian  cordelier,  has  given  us  tion  (^Hale), 

concordances  of  the  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek,  Co'ncrete.  a.  (from  the  verb.)    I.  Fora- 

in  two  columns :  the  first,  which  is  Hebrew,  cd  by  concretion    (^Burnet).     2.  (In  lofir.) 

is  that  of  R.  Mordecai  Nathan,  word  for  word.  Not  abstract:  applied  to  a  subject  (^Hooker). 

and  according  to  the  order  of  the  books  and  Concrete  numbers,  are  those  which  arr 

chapters:  in  the  other  column  is  a  Latin  in-  applied  to  express  or  denote  any  particular  tab- 

terpretation  of  each  passage  of  Scripture  quoted  ject :  as,  two  men,  three  pounds,  &c. 

by  R.  JMordecai ;  this  interpretation  is  Cala-  Co'ncrete.  *.  A  mass  formed  by  coacif- 

Rius's  own  ;  but  in  the  margin  he  adds  that  of  tion   (Bcntley). 

the  LXX.  and  the  Vulgate,  when  different  from  CONCRE'TELY,  ad,  ([from  concrete.)  In 

his.  The  work  is  in  four  volumes  folio,  printed  a  manner  including  the  subject  with  ihc  p»- 

at  Rome  in  1621.  dicate ;  not  abstractly  (A^orn*). 

We  have  several  very  copious  concordances  CONCRK'TENESS.  #.  Coagnlatioo;  col- 

in  English ;  as  Newman^  Butterworth's,  Cm-  lection  of  fluids  into  a  solid  mass. 

den's,  and  the  Cambridge  concordance.  CONCRE'TION.  *.  (from  comcrtte.)   h 

CONCO'RDANT.  o.  (rowcorrfan*,  Latin.)  The   act  of  concreting;   coalition.     1  Tb« 

Agreeable; agreeing; correspondent (/^roirn).  mass  formed  by  a  coiuitioo  of  sepanSe  ps^- 

CONCORDAT,  in  the  canon  law,  a  cove-  tides  (^Uacon), 

fiant  or  agreement  in  some  beneficiary  matter.  Concretion,  in  surgery.    Sec  Stokim*! 

^    '--r  to  a  rcsignatioD,  permutation,  or  Calculus. 
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(XXNCRETIVE.  a.  (from  oenerete.)  Coa-  from  the  pope.    He  died  in  1774.  He  wrote  a 

gnladve  (^Brown).  journal  of  the  abovementioned  voyage.  Travels 

CCNCKE'rUllE.  «.  (from  concrete,)    A  through  Italy,  and  some  other  work^. 

mass  formed  by  coas^ulation.  CONDE,  a  strong  town  of  France,  seated 

CO'NCUBINAGE.  e.  (concubinage,  Fr.)  on  the  Scheld,  in  the  department  of  the  North. 

The  act  of  living  with  a  woman  not  married  It  has  a  castle,  and  gave  the  title  of  prince  to  a 

(Broo,').  branch  of  the  late  royal  family*  Lat.  50. 27  N« 

CO^NCUBINE.  s,  (coneubina,  Latin.)    A  Lon.  3.  30  E. 
voman  kept  in  fornication ;  a  whore  (Bacon).  Conde,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
To  CONCU'LC ATE.  v.  a.  (conculco,  Lat.)  ment  of  Calvados.    Lat,  48.  50  N.    Lon.  0. 
Tu  tread  or  trample  under  foot.  37  W. 

CONCULCA'TION.  s.  (concuicatio,  Lat.)  To  CONDE'MN.  v.  a.  (condemno,  Latin.) 

Trampling  with  the  feet.  1.  To  find  guilty;  to  doom  to  punishment 

CONCU'PISCENCE.  s.  (concvpiecentia,  (Shaksp.),  2.  To  censure;  to  blame  (LocAre). 

Latin.)     Irregular  desire ;   libidinous  wish  3.  To  fine  (Chronicles),   4,  To  show  guilt  by 

(Beniley),  contrast  (/rigdom\ 

CONCU'PISCENTuj.(coiicw;?i*cen*,Lat.)  CONDE'MN  ABLE,  a,  (from  condemn.) 

Libidinous ;  leclierous  (Shakspeare),  Blameable ;  culpable  (Brown). 

CONCUPISCE'NnAL.  *.  (from  cancti-  COXDEMNA'TION.     e,     (condemnation 

piicent.)  Relating  to  concupiscence.  Latin.)    The  sentence  by  which  any  one  is 

CONCUPI'SCIBLE.  a.    (concupiscibiUSf  doomed  to  punishment  (Romam). 

Latin.)     Impressing  desire;  eager;  desirous  CONDE'MNATOUY.  a,  (from  i;on(femn.) 

(South).  Passing  a  sentence  of  condemnation  or  of  oen« 

To  CONCU'R.  V.  n.  (concurro,  Latin.)    1.  sure  (Gov.  of  the  Tongue). 

To  meet  in  one  point  (7Vmj0/e).  2.  To  agree;  CONDE'MNER.  <•  (from  condemn)    A 

to  join  in  one  action  (Sidjfl).  3.  To  be  united  blamcr;  a  censurer ;  a  censor  (Taylor). 

irith;  to  be  conjoined  (lulotaon).  4.  To  con-  CONDEMNS  ABLE,  a,  (from  condensate,) 

tiibute  to  one  common  event  (Collins).  Capable  of  condensation  (Digby), 

CONCU'RRENCE.    Concu'rrenct.    *.  To  CONDEMNS  ATE  ».  a.  (conrfejuo,  Lat.) 

(from  concur.)     1.  Union;  association;  con-  To  make  thicker. 

junction  (Locke).    2.  Combination  oi  many  To  Conde'nsatb.  t^.  n.  To  grow  thicker, 

sireuts  or  circumstances  (Crashaw).    3.  As-  Condb'nbatb.    a.    (condensatuSy  Latin.) 

aistance ;  help (/fOj^ei'f).  4.  Joint  right;  equal  Made    thick*    compressed    into    less    space 

claim  (Ayliffc).  (Peacham). 

CONCl/'HRENT.  a.  (from   concur.)    I.  CONDE'NSATION,  the  act  whereby  a 

Acting  in  conjunction;  concomitant  in  agency  body  is  rendered  more  dense,  compact,  and 

(Hale).  2,  Conjoined ;  associate ;  concomitant  heavy.    Condensation  is,  by  most  writers,  dis* 

(Bacon).  tingui.shed  from  compression,  in  regard  the 

Concu'rrent.  s.  Tliat  which  concurs;  a  latter  is  performed  by  some  external  violence ; 

contributary  cause  (Decay  of  Piety).  whereas  the  former  is  the  action  of  cold. 

CONCU'SSIUN.  s.  (concussio,  Latin.)   1.  To  CONDE'NSE.  v.  a.  (condense,  Latin.) 

The  act  of  shaking ;  tremefaction  (Bacon).  2.  To  make  any  body  more  thick,  close,  ana 

The  state  of  bein^  shaken  (fFoodward),  weighty  (ff^oodward). 

CoNCu'ssioN.  (concussiot  from  concutio,  to  To  Cono'ensr.  v.  n.  To  grow  close  and 
•bake  together.)  Concussion  of  tlie  brain,  weighty ;  to  inspissate  (Newton). 
This  term  is  employed  by  surgeons  to  express  Conde'nsb.  a.  (from  the  verb.)  Thick) 
a  disease,  which  is  the  elfect  of  the  concussion  dense ;  close ;  massy  (Bentley). 
Uie  brain  suffers  from  a  fall  or  agitation.  The  Condb'nsbd  branches.  In  botany  (co- 
symptoms  arising  from  a  mere  concussion  are»  arctati  rami).  Pressed  or  squeezed  toother, 
vertigo,  confusion  with  pain  in  the  head,  tin-  so  close,  as  almost  to  be  incumbent,  or  lie  over 
aittts  aarium,  and  dimness  of  sight.  In  gene-  each  other,  at  their  ends, 
ml  the  person  is  able  to  walk  about,  and  the  CONDENSER,  a  pneumatic  engine,  or 
svmptoms  gradually  disappear ;  at  other  times  syringe,  whereby  an  uncommon  quantity  of 
tney  £sll  into  a  quiet  sleep,  and  awake  perfectly  air  may  be  crowded  into  a  given  space ;  so 
recovered.  If,  nowever,  stupor  and  conta  sue*  that  sometimes  ten  atmospheres,  or  ten  times 
oeed,  other  mischief  may  be  suspected,  as  com-  as  much  air  as  there  is  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
pressioo,  fracture,  &c.  The  oisease  denoml-  same  space,  without  the  engine,  may  be  thrown 
nated  concussion  is  also  often  expressed  by  the  in  by  means  of  it,  and  its  egress  prevented  by 
name  of  commotion.  valves  properly  disposed* 

CONCESSIVE,  a.  (concussus^  Lat)  Hav-  It  consists  of  a  brass  cylinder,  wherein  is  a 

|ng  the  power  or  quality  of  sliaking.  moveable  piston ;  which  being  drawn  out,  the 

CONOAMINE  (Charles  Marie  de  la),  a  air  rushes  into  the  cylinder  thr^ogh  a  bole 

French  mathematician,  and  chevalier  of  the  provided  on  purpose ;  and  when  the  piston  is 

order  of  St.  Lazare;  born  at  Paris  in  IJOL  again  forced  into  the  cylinder,  the  air  is  driven 

He  was  sent  in  1736  with  M.  Godin  to  Peru,  into  the  receiver  through  an  orifice,  furnished 

Uf  measure  a  degree  at  the  equator,  where  he  with  a  valve  to  hinder  its  getting  oat. 

suffered  great  hardships.    On  his  return  to  Condenser    op    electricity,    an    in- 

Etirope,  he  married  his  -uicce,  by  dispensation  stroment  first  invented  by  Volta,   the  use 
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of  nliicli  is  to  render  srnsiljlo  tlic  very  small  all  computation  to  its  origin;   explains  the 

([uantities  of  elertricity  ftutiislied  by  tlie  sur-  causes  which   render   ordinary   laoguaffe   io- 

rounding-  bodies,  by  excitiniif  i\\v\n  to  accuniu-  adequate  to  the  solution  of  questions,  when  at 

Lite  njM)n  the  snrfjice  which  it  presents  to  their  all  complicated  ;  and  enforces  the  necessity  of 

action.     This  instrument  only  ditfiTs  from  the  mnthematical  lan^uao^e,  discussing  its  nature, 

elcrtrophorus  in  so  far  that'  for  the  cake  of  its  peculiar  excellence,  and  the  grounds  on 

n'»in  there  is  substituted  a  body  of  that  class  which  its  perfection  is  to  be  attempted.     In 

wliieh  only  insulates  imperfectly,  and  which  this  work  tlie  abilities  of  Condillac  appear  to 

holds  the  middle  rank  between  conductors  and  jrreataci  vantage:  we  conceive  an  English  trans- 

iilro-electrics,  white  marl)le,  fcr  example.    See  lation  of  it  would  be  an  acceptable  present  to 

Kmictkicity.  the  public. 

Con  DENSER  OF  FORCES,  the  name  triven        CiVNDlMENT.  s.  (condimentum^  Latin.) 

by  M.  Prony  to  a  contrivance  for  obtaining  Seasoning  ;  sauce  (^Bacon), 
the  greatest'possible  ellVct  from  a  tirst  mover,         COiYDlStl'PLE.  9,  {conducipuUi^  Lat) 

the  energy  ot  which  is  sul»jert  to  augmentation  A  schoolfellow. 

or  diminution  within  certain  limits.     A  de-         7o  (X)'XDITE.  r.  a.  (conrfio,  Latin.)    To 

scription  of  it  mav  be  seen  in  the  2d  vol.  of  pickle;  to  preserve  by  salts  (TViy /or). 
Gregory's  Mechanics.  CU'XhITEiMENT.  *.  (from  condite.}    A 

,   CuSOE'XSrrV.  *.  (from  cowrfc;7jrc.)  The  composition  of  conserves,  powders,  and  soices. 
state  of  l)eing  condensed;  condensation.  CONDI'TION.    *.    (^conditiOy  Latin.)     1. 

CO'NDEliS.  #.  (cofiduire,  French.)    Such  Quality  ;  that  by  which  any  thing  is  denoroi- 

as  stand  upon  high  places  near  the  seacoast,  at  nated  good  or  bad  (Sliakspeare).  2.  Attribute; 

the  time  of  herring  fishing,  to  make  signs  to  accident;    property  (^Newton^.      3.    Natural 

the  fishers  which  way  the  shoal  passes  (tWc//).  quality  uf  the  mind;  temper;  teraperament; 

To  COXDESCE'XU.  v.  n.  {condescendre,  complexion  (Shakspcare),    4.  Moral  qoality: 

French.)     1.  To  depart  from  the  privileges  of  virtue  or   vice  (South).     5.  Siatrr;    external 

superiority  by  a  voluntary  submission  (/f'atts),  circumstances  (fFa/ft?).  6.  Rank  (Clarendon), 

2.  To  consent  to  do  more  than  mere  justice  7.  Stipulation;  terms  of  compact  (TViyZor).  l<. 

can  require  CifiV/o/tfOw).  3.  To  stoop ;  to  bend ;  The  writing  of  agreement;  compact;    bond 

to  yield  (Milton).  (Shakttpcare). 

CONDESCE'iVDENCE.   *.   (condescend^        Condition,  in  the  civil  law,  a  clause  of 

tnce^  French.)  Voluntary  submissioTi.  obligation  stipulated  as  an  article  of  a  treaty  or 

CONDESCE'NDINGLY.  ad.  (from  con-  a  contract;  or  in  a  donation  of  a  tesUmenl, 

descending,)     \\y  way  of  voluntary  humilia-  legacy,  &c.  in  wliich  last  case  a  donee  does  not 

tion ;  by  way  of  kind  concession  (Attcrhur)f),  lose  his  donative  if  it  be  charged  with  any  dis- 

COXbESCE'NSION.  *.(from  condescend),  honest  or  impossible  conditions. 
Voluntary  humiliation;    descent  from   supe-        Conditjon,  in  sporting,  is  a  word  in  fre- 

riority  (Tillotson).  quent  use,  to  express  the  state  of  a  burse  in  re* 

Condescension  is  that  spieces  of  benevolence,  spect  to  his  health  and  external  appearance. 

which  designedly  waves  the  supposed  advan-  If  low  in   flesh,  rough   in  his  coat,  hollow 

tagcs  of  birth,  title,  or  station,  in  order  to  ac-  above  the  eye,  and  depressed  in  his  spirits,  he 

commodate  ourselves  to  the  state  of  an  inferior,  is  then  said  to  be  **  very  mucl^out  of  eondi- 

and  diminish  that  restraint  which  the  apparent  tion."     But,  on  the  contrary,  if  full  of  good 

distance  is  calculated  to  produce  in  him.     It  sound  flesh,  his  skin  loose  and  pliable,  bis 

greatly  enhances  the  value  of  every  other  spe-  coat  soft  and   sleek,   he   is  then  said  to  be 

^ies  of  benevolence.  in  **  perfect  condition  to  start,"  if  designed  for 

COi\DESCE'i\SIVE.G,(fromco»(/e*ce»<0-  the  turf;  to  take  the  field,  if  a  hunter;  or,  if 

Courteous ;  not  haughty.  a  roadster,  to  undertake  his  journey.     Horv» 

CONOFGN.  a.  (condiffntis^  Latin.)    Suit-  too  full  of  flesh  or  of  blood  are  said  not  to  he 

able ;  deserved ;  merited  (•firbuthnot).  in    condition,   because    they  are  not   fit   i<if 

CONlJl'liXLY.  ad.  (from  condign.)    De-  strong  exertions  without  a  dauber  of  disea«*: 

scrvedly;  according  to  merit.  brought   tnto  constant  work   in   snch   state, 

COX DFdN NESS.  *.  (from  condign.)  Suit-  they  soon,  as  it  is  termed,  "fall  all  to  pieces;" 

ableness  ;  agreeableness  to  deserts.  that  is,  if  they  escape  inflammation  upon  soxnt 

COXDILLAC  (Stephen),  a  French  meta-  important  orlran,  morbidity  soon  displays  ii- 

phystcian,  member  of  the  academy,  and  tutor  self,  in  a  swelling  of  the  legs,  cracked  heel*, 

to  the  infant  don  Ferdinand,  duLe  of  Parma,  bad  eyes,  defective  wind,  or  cutaneous  enip- 

He  died  in  l/M).    His  course  of  study,  written  tions. 

for  the  use  of  his  pupil,  in  16  vols.  f2mo.  is  a         To  Condi'tion.  v.  n.  Tfroni  the  noun.)  Ta 

work  of  credit.     He  also  wrote  a  treatise,  en-  make  terms:  to  stipulate  (Donne). 
titled,  Commerce  and  Government  considered         COXDITIOXAL,  something  not  ahsolotr, 

in  their  mutual  Relations,  in  12mo.  a  book  of  but  subject  to  conditions.     Thus,  condiiionxl 

observation.  In  his  metaphysical  disquisitions  conjunctions,  in  grammar,  are  those  wbiib 

he  is  accused  of  having  served  the  cause  of  serve  to  make  propositions  conditional;  i5>/i 

malerialism.  vnl'-ss,  provided,  &c. 

»*^'"'~ '*'    *h  of  Condillac,  a  very  curious        Conditional    propositions,    in    lofic, 

^  been  published,  entitled,  such  as  consist  of  two  parts  connected  togrtW 

Iculs,  in  which  he  traces  by  a  conditional  particle. 
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Conditional     stllooism,   a    sylloirism  marked  as  a  victim,  concealed  himself  in  P«iris 

lirhere  the  major  ii  a  conditional  proposition,  for  some  days,  and  then  tvent  to  an  acquaint- 

Thns,  If  there  be  a  God,  he  ought  to  he  wor-  ance  at  Foutenai,  but  his  friend  ^vas  not  at 

shipped — But  there  is  a  God; — therefore  he  home.     In  this  state  of  suspense,  he  spent  one 

oufht  to  be  worshipped.  night  in  a  quarry*  and  another  under  a  tree  in 

uonoi'tional.    9,  (from    the    adjective.)  an  open  field.  On  the  third  day  he  iTas  seized 

A  limitation ;  not  in  use  (Bacon),  and  committed  to  prison,  as  asuspicious  per* 

CONDITIONA'LITY.    s.    (from     condi-  son,  in  order  to  be  sent  to  Paris;  but  he  waa 

HonaL)  Limitation  by  certain  terms  (^Decay  found  dead  in  his  bed   the  next  morning, 

of  Piety),  March  28,  17!^  I.     Thus  miserablv  perished  a 

CONUI'TIONALLY.    ad.   With    certain  most  able  philosopher,  and  one  of  the  finest 

limitations;  on  particular  terms  (jS&vM).  writers  of  those  that  have  adorned  the  last 

CONDI'T105^AllY.  a.  (from  condition.}  century.    His  private  character  is  desrrihed  by 

Stipulated  (Norrii).  La  Lande  as  easy*  quiet,  Uind,  and  ob1igin;r ; 

To  COMll'TIONATB.  v.  a.  (from  eondi-  but  his  behaviour  to  Diderot  nhen  dvin?,  dis- 

tion.)  To  qualify ;  to  regulate  (Brown).  played,  instead  of  the  milk  of  human  kindnessi^ 

Conoi'tionate.  a.  Established  on  certain  the  malignity  of  a  fiend.  Neither  his  con- 
terms  or  conditions  (Hammond),  versation  nor  his  external  deportment  bespoke 

CONDITIONED,  a.  Having  qualities  or  the  fire  of  his  genius.     D'Alembert  used  to 

properties  good  or  bad  (Shakspeare),  compare  him  to  a  volcano  covered  with  snow. 

To  CXJNlXyLE.  ft.  ft.  (condoleo,  Latin.)  He  had  a  latent  weakness,  however,  of  con- 
To  lament  with  those  that  are  in  misfortune;  stitution,  which  often  made  him  the  dupe  of 
to  partake  another's  sorrow  (Temple).  men  altogether  unworthy  of  his  regard. 

To  CoNiyoLE.  V,  a.  To  bevail  with  another         It  was  during  the  period  of  his  concealment 

(Drydeu).  at  Paris,  uncertain  ol  a  day's  existence,  that  he 

COXIKVLEMENT.    s.    ffrom    condole.)  wrote  his  Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  the  Hmnau 

Grief;  sorrow;  mourmm^  (Snaktpeare).  Mind;  a  production  which  undoubtedly  dis- 

CONtKyLENCE.  *.  (condolence^  French.)  plays  great  genius,  though  it  contains  some  of 

Grief  for  the  sorrows  of  another  (Arbuthnot).  the  most  extravagant  paradoxes  that  ever  fell 

CONDO'LER.  9.  (from  condole.)  One  that  from  the  pen  of  a  philosopher.     Among  other 

laments  with  another  upon  his  misfortunes.  wonderful  things,  the  author  inculcates  t!ic 

CON  DOM  A,  in  zoology,  the  nanie  given  possibjlity,  if  not  the  probability,  that  the  na- 
bi 


A  pardonintr;  a  forgiving.  ly  does  he  seem  to  have  been  perHiiiuied  of  the 

CONDORCET  (Jean  Antoine  Nicolas  Ca-  troth  of  this  unphilosophical  opinion,  that  lie 

ritat  de),  a  French  philosopher.     He  was  bom  set  himself  seriously  to  consider   how  men 

at  Ribemont,  in  Picardy,  in  17^t  of  a  noble  should  conduct  themselves  when  the  popula- 

fomily,  from  whom  he  derived   the  title  of  tion  should  become  too  great  for  the  qtianllty 

marquis.     He  was  educated  at  the  college  of  of  food  which  the  earth  can  produce;  u'ld  the 

Navarre,  where  he   shewed  a  strong  predi-  only  way  which  he  could  find  for  counter.icting 

lection  for  the  mathematics,  and   his  genius  this  evil  was,  to  check  pojnilation  bv  promis- 

being  indulged,  he  soon  distinguished  himself  cuous  concubinage  and  other  pnictlres,  with 

among  the  geometriciaas.     In  1 76«i  appeared  an  account  of  which  we  will  not   sully  our 

his  first  work,  Sur  le  Calcul  Integral,  whir^  P^j^^'*•     besides  this  piece  he  has  left  a  tract 

was  received  with  approbation  by  the   Aca-  on   calculation,  and  an    elementary    treatise 

demy.     In  I707t  he  published  a  treatise.  Of  on  arithmetic.    His  wife  and  daughter  are,  we 

the  Problem  of  the  Three  Bodies;    and  the  believe,  now   living.     The  fornier  has   been 

year  following,  his  Analytical   Essays.      In  long  admired  not  iiu»rely  for  her  beauty,  but 

1769,  he  was  chosen  member  of  the  Academy,  her  brilliant  wit,  and  her  tender  and  amiable 

and  continued  to  publish  numerous  memoirs  qualities. 

and  essays  on  mathematical  and  philosophical        CON  DORR,  or    Pulo  Condore,  an   is- 

subjects.  Those  of  the  latter  description,  how-  land  in  the  Eastern  Indian  sea,  about  twenty 

ever,  were  of  a  very  dangerous  tendency,  as  leagues  from  the  coast  of  Cochin-china.     Thp 

striking  at  the  rout  of  all  religion  natural  and  island  is  fertile,  with  an   excellent  harhoui^ 

revealed.     In  1773,  he  was  appointed  secre-  which  induced  the  Englinh  East  India  com- 

tary  elect  to  the  Academy,  and  his  eloges  were  oany  to  form  a  settlement  here  in  the  year 

greatly  admired.     He  afso  wrote  the  lives  of  1702;  but  a  quarrel  happening,  most  of  the 

Voltaire  and  Turgot,  two  biographical  works  factory  were  niurdere<l  by  the  Cochin-chinese, 

of  considerable  merit.     In   17*^1  he  became  a  and  the  rest  expelled  in  the  year  1705,     Lon. 

member  of  the  national  assembly,  and  from  105.  '15  E.     Lat.  8.  40  N. 
that  time  he  devoted  himself  almost  wholly  to         CoxnoRE,  in  ornithology,  the  vultur  gry- 

political  affairs.     It  must  be  mentioned,  how-  phns  of  Latham. 

ever,  to  his  honour,  that  Condorcet  was  ad-        CONDROPTERKilA,  or  i'oNimopTiiRi- 

versetothesanguinaryproceedingsofhis  coad-  giocs    fisues.     The  Linn^au   name  of  the 

JQtors  towards  the  king.     When  Robcsuierre  sixth  order  of  the  class  fishes;  di^tinifuished 

established  his  authority,  our  philosopher  Wing  by  their  caitilagiiious  skeleton,  or  gills. 


CON  CON 

To  CONDU'CE.  V,  n.  (condueo,  Latin.)  It  may  also  be  obierved,  tbat  many  of  tbe 

To  promote  an  end;   to  contribute  {Tillot'  fore-mentioned  substances  are  capable  of  bein|r 

ton),  electrified,  and  that  their  conducting  pover 

To  CoNDu'cE.  v.  a.    To   conduct  (JFot-  may  be  destroyed  and  recovered  bv  different 

tori).  processes :  for  example,  green  wood  is  a  coo- 

CONDU'CIBLE.  a.  (conducibUus^  Latin.)  ductor ;  but  baked,  it  becomes  a  non-condoc- 

Having  the  power  of  conducing  (^Bentley).  tor ;  again,  its  conducting  power  is  restored  by 

CONDU'CIBLENESS.  *.   (from    condu-  charring  it ;  and  lastly,  it  is  destroyed  by  re^ 

cible.)  The  quality  of  contributing  to  an  end.  ducing  this  to  ashes. 

CONDU'CIVE.  a,  (from  conduce,)  That  Again,  many  electric  substancea,  as  elfu. 

may  contribute  (^Rogers),  resin,  air,  &c.  become  conductors  by  being 

(JONDU'CIVENESS.*.(fromco»(/ttCtt;<j.)  made  very  hot:  however,  air  heated  by  glaa 

The  quality  of  conducing  (^Boyle\  must  be  excepted. 

COX'DUCT.  *.  (conduit,  Fr.)  1.  Manage-  See  on  this  subject,  Priestley's  History  of 

raent;  econom^i  (J?acon).  2.  The  act  of  lead-  Electricity,  vol.  i. ;    Franklin's   Letters,  &c. 

ing  troops  (fValler).    3.  Convoy;  escorle;  p.  %  and  262,  edit.  1769;  CavalIo*s  Conipletfi 

guard  (Shakspeare).     4.  A  warrant  by  which  Treat,  of  Electr.  chap.  ii. ;  Henley's  Exper. 

a  convoy  is  appointed.    5.  Exact  behaviour  ;  and  Obser.  in  Electr. ;  also  Philos.  Trans,  vol. 

regular  life  (Swiji),  Ixvii.  p.  122 ;  and  elsewhere  in  tbe  different 

To  CoNDU'cT.  V,  a.  (conduirCy  French.)  volumes  of  the  Transactions. 
I,  To  lead  ;  to  direct:  to  accompany,  in  order  Conductor  (Prime),  is  an  insulated  con- 
to  shew  the  way  (Milton),  2.  To  usher,  and  ductor,  so  connected  with  the  electrical  ma- 
to  attend  in  civility  (Shakspearc).  3.  To  ma-  chine,  as  to  receive  the  electricity  immediately 
nage :  as  to  conduct  an  affair,  4.  To  head  from  the  excited  electric, 
an  army.  Mr.  Grey  first  emploved  metallic  condor- 
CONDUCTI'TIOUS.  a.  (conductitius,  tors,  in  this  way,  in  173*4;  and  these  were  se- 
Latin.)  Hired ;  employed  for  wages  (yiyUffe),  veral   pieces   of  metal  suspended  on   silken 

CONDU'CTOR,  in  electricity,  a  term  first  strings,  which   he  chargea   with  cjectricity. 

introduced  in  this  science  bv  Dr.  Dcsaguliers,  Mr.  Du  Fay  fastened  to  the  end  of  an  iri«i 

and  used  to  denote  those  suLstances  which  are  bar,  which  he  used  as  his  prime  conductor,  a 

capable  of  receiving  and   transmitting  dec-  bundle  of  linen  threads,  to  which  be  applied 

tricity;  in  opposition  to  electrics,  in  which  the  the  excited  tube:  hut  these  were  afterward« 

matter  or  virtue  of  electricity  may  be  excited  changed   for  small  wires  suspended    from  a 

and   accumulated,  or  retained.     The   former  common  gun-barrel,  or  other  metallic  rod. 

are  also  called  non-(*lectrics,  and  the  latter  In  the  present  advanced  state  of  tbe  science, 

non-conductors.     And  all  bodies  are  ranked  this  part  of  the  electrical  apparatus  has  bees 

under  one  or  other  of  these  two  classes,  though  considerably  improved.     Tbe  prime   condoc- 

iione  of  them  are  perfect  electrics,  nor  perfect  tor  is  made  of  hollow  brass,  and  generally  of  a 

conductors,  so  as  wholly  to  retain,  or  freely  cylindric  form.     Care  should  be  taken  t^t  it 

and  without  resistance  to  transmit  the  electric  be  perfectly  smooth  and  round,  without  points 

fluid.  and  sharp  edges.    The  ends  of  the  conductor 

To  the  class  of  conductors  belong  all  metals  are  spherical ;  and  it  is  necessary,  that  tbe  part 

and  semi-metals,  ores,  and  all  fluids  (except  most  remote  from  the  electric  should  be  ro.kJ^ 

air  and  oils),  to^^ether  with   the   substances  much  larger  and  rounder  than  tbe   rest,  in 

containing  tlieni,  the  cfiluvia  of  tlaming  bodies,  order  to  resist  the  effort  of  the  electric  matter 

ice  (unless  very  liuni  tVozcn),  and  snow,  most  to  escape,  which  is  always  the  greatest  at  thf 

saline  and  stony  sulistaiices,  charcoals,  of  which  greatest  dist^incc  from  the  electric:  and  the 

the  host  are  thuse  that  have  been  exposed  to  other  end  should  be   furnishrd  with  •errral 

the  greatest  heat,  smoke,  and  the  vapour  of  hot  pointed   wires  or  needles,   either    suspeod'^i 

water.                             ,  from,  or  fixed  to,  an  open  metallic  ring,  auJ 

It  seems   prol>;ible   that   the   electric   fluid  pointed   to   tlie   globe  or  cylinder,  in  orJrr 

passes  through  tiie  suhst*mre,  and  not  merely  to  collect  the  fire.     The  prime  condnctv>r,  iiu 

over  the  surfaces  of  nu'tallic  conductors;  be-  stead  of  hanging  on  silken  strings,  which  arr 

cause,  if  a  wire  of  any  kind  of  metal  be  covered  liable   to   continual   motion,  should  be   %^^ 

with  some  electric  substance,  as  resin,  sealing-  ported  by  pillars  of  solid  glass  covered  with 

wax,  &c.  and  a  jar  be  discliar-icd  through  it,  seal ino^-wax  or  good  varnish.     The  electrtf  ao 

the  charge  will  be  conducted  as  well  as  with-  should   be  provided  with  several  metallic  n^c!- 

out  the  electric  coaling.  ductors  of  different  sizes,  which  may  be  u^^rHi 

It  has  also  been  alh'ued,t]iat  electricity  will  as  occasion  requires.     Prime  condoctors  of  i 

pervade  a  vacuum,  and  be  transmitted  through  larger  size  are  usually  made  of  p:istf-bivuJ« 

it  almost  as  freely  as  thronj^h  the  sulislance  of  covered  with  tin-foil  or  gilt  paper;  and  xlxc^e 

the  best  con<lnctor;    but  ilr,  Walsh   founil,  arc  useful  for  throwing  otf  a  longer  and  denser 

that  the  electric  spark  or  shock  would  no  more  spark  than  those  of  a  smaller  size  :  they  «bi.m!«l 

pass  throufifh  a  perfect  vacuum,  than  through  a  terminate  in  a  smaller  knob  or  obtuse  C(ie«\  a: 

stick  of  solid  giass.     In  otber  in>r.inces,  how-  which  the  sparks  should   he  solicited.     Mr 

ever,  when  the  vacuum  ha.s  been  made  with  Nairne  prepared  a  conductor*six  feet  in  length, 

nil  iwwvihl^j  care,  the  experiment  has  not  sue-  and  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  from  which  l*c 

drew  electrical  sparks  at  the  distance  of  uxtcf », 
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sercateea,  or  tightoen  inclies.    Dr.  Vsn  Ma*  therefore  reeoiniiienfled  a  pointed  metalline 

ram  itill  farther  exceeded  this,  with  a  eon-  rod,  to  be  raised  some  feet  above  the  highest 

ductor  of  eif^ht  inches  diameter,  and  upwards  part  of  a  building,  and  to  be  continued  down 

of  tiventy  feet  long,  formed  of  diflferent  pieces,  into  the  ground,  or  the  nearest  water.     The 

and  applied  to  the  larger  electrical  machines  in  liifhtning^  should  it  ever  come  within  a  certain 

Teyler*s  moBeum  at  Haerlem,  the  moat  power-  distance  of  this  rod  or  wire,  would  be  attracted 

ful  machine  of  the  kind  yet  constructed.    Bnt  by  it,  and  pass  through  it  preferably  to  any 

the  size  of  tlie  conductor  is  always  limited  by  other  part  of  the  building,  and  be  conveyed 

tliat  of  the  electric,  tlieir  being  a  maximtim  into  the  earth  or  water,  and  there  dissipated* 

which  the  size  of  the  former  should  not  ex-  without  doing  any  damage  to  the  building. 

ceed  ;  for  it  may  be  so  large,  that  the  dissi-  Man^  facts  have  occarred  to  evince  the  utility 

nation  of  the  electricitjr  from  its  surface  may  ofthwsimpleand  seemingly  trifling  apparatus. 

be  greater  than  that  which  the  electric  it  ca-  And  yet  some  electricians,  of  whom  Mr.  WiU 

pable  of  supplying.  son  was  the  chief,  have  objected  to  the  point 

Dr.  Priestley  recommends  a  prime  condnc-  ed  termination  of  this  conductor;  preferring 

tor  of  polished  copper,  in  the  form  of  a  pear,  rathrr  a  blunt  end :  because,  they  conceive  a 

supported  by  a  [>illar  and  a  firm  basis  of  baked  point  invites  the  electricity  from  the  clouds* 

wood :  this  receives  its  fire  by  a  long  arched  and  attracts  it  at  a  greater  distance  than  a  blunt 

wire  of  soft  brass,  which  may  be  easily  bent,  conductor.    Philos.  Trans,  vol.  liv.  pa.  234} 

and  raised  or  lowered  to  the  globe;  it  is  ter-  vol.  Ixiii.  pa.  49 :  and  vol.  Ixviii.  pa.  232. 
minated  by  an  open  ring,  in  which  are  hung        This  suoject  has  indeed  been  very  accurately 

some  sharp-pointed  wires.     In  the  body  of  examined  and  discussed ;  and  pointed  condnc- 

this  conductor  are  holes  for  the  insertion  of  tors  are  almost  untversally,  and  for  the  best 

metalline  rods.    This,  he  says,  collects  the  rcasona,  recommended  as  the  most  proper  and 

fire  perfectl]f  well,  and  retains  tt  equally  everr  eligible.     A  sharp-pointed  conductor,  as  it  at» 

where.     Phil.  Trans,  vol.  Ixiv.  part  i.  art.  /»  tracts  the  electric  hre  of  a  cloud  at  a  greater 

Hist.  Elect  vol.  ii.  sect.  2.  distance  than  the  other,  draws  it  off  gradually  t 

Mr.  Henley  has  contrived  a  new  kind  of  and  by  conveying  it  away  gently,  and  in  a 

prime  conductor,  which,  from  its  use,  is  called  continued  stream,  prevents  an  accumulation 

the  luminous  conductor.    It  consists  of  a  gla^y  and  a  stroke;  whereas  a  conductor  with  a 

tube  18  inches  long,  and  two  inches  diameter,  blunt  termination  receives  the  whole  discharge 

The  tube  is  furnished  at  both  ends  with  brass  of  a  cloud  at  once,  and  is  much  more  likely  to 

caps  and  ferules  about  two  inches  long,  ce-  be  exploded  whenever  a  cloud  conies  within  a 

men  ted  and  made  air-tight,  and  terminated  by  striking  distance.     To  this  may  be  added  ex« 

brass  balls.     In  one  of  these  caps  is  drilled  a  perience ;  f(»r  buildings  guarded  by  either  na« 

small  liole,  which  is  covered  by  a  strong  valve,  tural  or  artificial  conductors  terminating  in  a 

and  serves  for  exhausting  the  tube  of  its  air.  point,  have  very  seldom  been  struck  by  tight* 

Within  the  tube  at  each  end  there  is  a  knoh-  nin^ ;  but  others,  having  flat  or  blunt  teruii* 

bed  wire,  projecting  to  the  distance  of  two  nations,  have  often  been  struck  and  damaged 

inches  and  a  half  ^om  the  brass  caps.    To  by  it. 

one  of  the  balls  is  annexed  a  fine-pointed  wire        l>ne  of  the  best  conductors  for  this  purpose 

for  receiving  and  collecting  the  electricity,  and  is  a  rod  of  iron,  or  rather  of  copper,  as  being  a 

to  the  other  a  wire  with  a  knob  or  ball  for  better  conductor  of  electricity,  and  less  liable 

discharging  it.   The  conductor,  thus  prepared,  to  rust,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick, 

is  supported  on  pillars  of  sea linjr- wax  or  gla^s.  which  is  either  to  he  fastened  to  the  walls  of  a 

Beside  tlie  common  purposes  ot  a  prime  con-  building  by  wooden  cramps,  or  supported  by 

ductor  to  an  electrical  machine,  this  apparatus  wooden  posts,  at  the  distance  of  a  toot  or  two 

serves  to  exhibit  and  ascertain  the  direction  of  from  the  wall ;  though  less  ma^  do :  the  upper 

Uie  electric  matter  in  its  passage  through  it.  end  of  it  should  terminate  in  a  pyramidal 

See  a  figure  of  this  conductor  in  the  Philos.  fonn,  with  a  sharp  point  and  edges;  and,  when 

Trans,  with  a  description  of  experiments,  &c.  made  of  iron,  gilt  or  painted  near  the  top,  or 

with  it,  vol.  Ixiv.  pa.  403.  else  |M)intcd  with  copper ;  and  he  elevated  five 

Conductors  op  liqhtninq,  are  point-  or  six  feet  above  the  hi i^hest  part  of  the  build- 
e<l  metallic  rods  fixed  to  the  upper  parts  of  inir,  or  chimneys,  to  which  it  may  be  fastened, 
buildings,  to  secure  them  from  strokes  of  lii,^ht-  Tiie  lower  end  is  driven  five  or  six  feet  into  the 
ning.  riirse  were  invented  and  proposed  by  ground,  and  directe<l  away  from  the  foun* 
th.  Franklin  for  this  purpose,  soon  after  the  dations  of  the  buildings  or  continued  till  it 
identity  of  electricity  and  lightning  was  ascer-  communicates  with  the  nearest  water:  and  if 
tained  ;  and  they  exhibit  a  very  important  and  this  part  be  made  of  lead,  it  will  be  less  apt  to 
usefulapplicationof  modern  discoveries  in  this  decay.  When  the  conductor  is  formed  oC 
science.  This  ingenious  philosupher,  having  dilferent  pieces  of  metal,  care  should  be  taken 
found  that  pointed  bodies  are  better  fitted  for  that  they  arc  well  joined  :  and  it  is  farther  re- 
receiving  and  throwing  olF  the  electric  fire  commended,  that  a  coinuiunication  be  made 
than  such  as  are  terminated  by  blunt  ends  or  {rom  the  conductor  by  pi  ales  of  lead,  eight  or 
fiat  surfaces,  and  tliat  inetals  are  the  readiest  ten  inches  broad,  wit  It  the  lead  on  the  ridges 
and  best  conductors,  soon  discover(*d  that  and  gutters,  and  with  the  pipes  that  carry 
lightning  and  electricity  resembled  each  other  down  the  rain  water,  which  should  be  con- 
in  this  and  other  disttuguisluii«*  priipertica:  he  tinued  to  the  bottom  of  the  buUdingi  and  bo 
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made  to  conimanicate  either  with  water  ot  of  electricity.    Nor,  eren  if  this  were  ]inr- 

moist  earth,  or  with  the  main  pipe  which  ticable,  woald  it,   I  presume,  he  alone  nU 

fierves  the  house  with  water.     If  the  building  ficient  to  answer  the  desired  intention*    Iron 

be  large,    two,    three,    or    more  conductors  buried  in  the  earth,  especially  in  moist  earth, 

should  be  applied  to  different  parts  of  it,  in  will  presently  contract  a  coat  of  rost,  which 

proportion  to  its  extent.     Philos.  Trans,  vol.  will  continually  increase  till  the  whole  is  con^ 

Ixiv.  pa.  403.  verted  into  rust ;  hut,  rust  of  iron,  and  indeed 

Amon^  the  various  contrivances  which  have  the  calx  of  all  metals,  is  a  non-condactor,  or 

been  made  to  increase  the  power  and  effect  of  at  most,  but  a  very  imperfect  condnctor  of  the 

these  lightning  conductors,  we  are  not  ac-  electric  fluid.     Hence  it  is  very  easy  to  see, 

quuintod  with  any  which  seem  preferable  to  that,  in  a  few  years  after  a  lig^itning-  rod  has 

oue  invented  by  jVf  r.  Robert  Paterson,  of  Phi-  been  erected,  iliat  part  of  it  which  is  ondfr 

ladelphia:    we  shall  describe  it  in  his  own  ground  will  contribute  little  or  nothingtowards 

words.  the  safety  of  the  boildinff.  Besides,  the  sarfare 

"  From  the  instances  which  now  and  tlien  of  this  part  of  the  rod  is  too  small  to  afford  so 

occur  of  houses  being  struck  with  lightning  easy  and  copious  discharge  of  the  electric  ^ aid 

that  are  furnished  with  metallic  comiuctors,  into  the  surrounding  earth,  when  this  is  bat  aa 

and  the  frequent  instances  of  these  conductors  imperfect  conductor. 

having  their  tops  melted  off  by  a  stroke  of  "  As  a  remedy  for  these  defects,  I  woqM 

lightning,  it  appears  that  this  admirable  con-  propose  that  a  part  of  the  rod  under  groniid  be 

trivance  for  guarding  houses  against  the  dan-  made  of  tin,   or  copper,   which  are  far  \tn 

gerous  effects  of  lightning  is,  in  some  degree,  liable  to  corrosion  or  rust,  by  lying  nodfr 

still  imperfect.     Some  improvement  seems  yet  ground,  than  iron.    i)r,  which  perhaps  wonld 

to  be  wanting  at  both  extremities  of  the  rod  :  answer  the  purpose  better,  let  this  part  of  the 

at  the  upper  end,  to  secure  it  against  the  ac-  rod,  of  whatever  metal  it  be  made,  he  coated 

cident  of  oeing  melted,  which  renders  it  after-  over  with  a  thick  crust  ofblack^lead,  previon* 

wards  unfit  to  answer  its  orin^inal  intention,  ly  formed  into  the  consistence  of  imste,  br 

viz.  drawing  off  the  electric  fluid  or  lightning,  being    pulverized    and   mixed    witii    melte«J 

from  the  passing  cloud,  in  a  silent,  inipcrcep-  sulphur  (as  in  the  manufactory  of  the  ordinary 

tible  manner,  for  it  is  only  pointed  conductors  kind  of  black-lead  pencils),  and  then  applied  to 

that  possess  this  property:  and  at  the  lower  the  rod  wiiile  hot.     By  this  mean  the  lofrer 

extremity*  to  nRbrd  a  more  ready  passage  for  part  of  the  rod  would,  I  apprehend,  retain  hs 

the  fluid  into  the  surrounding  earth.  conducting  power  for  ages  without  any  dimi- 

**  The  first  of  these  intentions  would,  I  am  nution. 
persuaded,  be  effi'ctually  answered  by  insert-  'Mn  order  to  increase  the  surface  of  the 
mg  in  the  top  of  the  rod  a  piece  of  black-lead,  lower  part  of  the  conductor,  let  a  hole  or  pit, 
of  about  two  inches  long,  taken  out  of  a  good  of  suffacient  extent,  be  dug  as  deep  as  roo- 
pencil,  and  terminating  in  a  fine  point,  pro-  venient,  and  into  this  pit  let  there  he  pat  a 
jecting  but  a  very  little  above  the  end  of  its  quantity  of  charcoal  round  the  tower  extre^ 
metallic  socket:  so  that,  if  the  black-lead  mity  ot  the  rod.  Charcoal  possesses  two  pro- 
point  should  happen  to  be  broken  off  (of  perties;  which  in  a  peculiar  manner  fit  it  for 
which^  however,  1  think  there  can  be  but  answering  the  purpose  herein  view.  Fir?t,it 
little  danger),  still  the  point  of  the  rod  would  is  a  very  good  conductor  of  electricity;  and, 
be  left  sharp  enough  to  answer  the  purpose  of  secondly,  it  will  undergo  little  or  nochangrof 
a  metallic  condnctor.  property  by  lying  ever  so  long  in  therartb. 

"  This  subsraiicc  is  well  known  to  be  infu-  Thus  might  the  surface  of  that  part  of  the  con- 

sihle  by  the  gre:itt*st  heat,  and  hence  its  use  in  ductor  in  contact  with  the  earth  be  inrreasrd, 

making  crncihlrs  ;  nor  is  it  evapourabie,  as  with  little  trouble  or  expencp,  to  any  extent  at 

remarked   by  Crunstcdt,  in 'his   MiniTalogy  pleasure  ;  a  circumstamce  which  every  one  ac- 

(sect.  23l.),*excepi  by  a  slow,  calcining  heat,  quainted  with  electrical  experiments *niu$tar- 

to  which  it  would  never  be  exposed  on  the  top  knowledge  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the 

of  a  lightning  rod.  end  here  proposed,"    Repertory  of  Arts,  htc. 

"At  the  same  time  its  power  as  a  conduc-  vol.  i.  pa.   114.      See  farther' Blectri  cm 

tor  of  electricity  is,  perhaps,  equal,  or  but  little  and  Galvanism. 

inferior,  to  that  of  any  of  the  metals.     Aline  Conductor.    *.    (from   conduci.}     I.  A 

drawn  on  a  piece  of  paper  bya  blark-lead  pen-  leader;  one  who  shows  another  the  way  by 

cil  will,  as  r  have  olten  experienct'd,  conduct  accompanying  him  (Dryticn),     2.  A  chief;  i 

an  electric  cxphision  seemingly  as  well  us  a  si-  general  (^hakspeare).     3.  A  manager;  a  df- 

milar  line  of  gildintr  w(mld  do,  and  that  with-  rector  (Addison),    4.  An  instrument  to  dir^rt 

out  ever  losing'  its  condnrting  power,  which  is  the  knife  in  cutting  for  the  stone  (Qainrv). 

not  the  case  with  gilding.  CONDU'UI  RK.SS.  *.  (from  co«rf«c/.)    A 

"  The  second  intention  is,  to  fdcilitate  the  woman  that  directs, 

escape  of  the  electric  fluid  from  the  lower  part  CO'XDUIT.  s.  (conduit^  French.)    l.A 

of  the  rod  into  the  surrounding  earth.    It  is  ir^  canal  of  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  ^vaters ;  as 

many  rases  impracticable,  from  the  intcrrup-  aqueduct  (Davieti),     2.  'Ilrf  pipe  or  cock  »t 

tion  of  rocUs  or  other  ol)stacles,  to  sink  the  rod  which  water  is  drawn  (Skakgptart). 

-      '        -I  to  reach  moist  earth,  in- any  other  CONDUPLICATE.     In  botany,  dooMfd 

^ich  is  a  tolerably  good  conductor  together.     Conduplicata  vcrnatio  (oliatio.    A 
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term  in  vernation  or  leafinr ;  ligniMngp,  tliat  2.  Every  cone,  whether  right  or  oblinne,  is 

in  the  bad,  the  two  sides  of  the  leai  are  doa-  equal  to  one-third  part  of  a  cylinder  of  equM 

bled  over  each  other  at  the  midrib.     As  in  base  and  altitude ;  and  therefore  the  solid  con- 

rose,  ash,  walnut,  Almond,  cherry,  oak,  beech,  tent  is  found  by  multiplying  the  base  by  the 

&c.     U  is  used  also  in  the  sleep  of  plants  (con-  altitude,  and  taking  one  third  of  the  product ; 

duplicans  somnus)  in  the  same  sense :  when  and  hence  also  all  cones  of  the  same  or  equal 

the  leaves,  during  the  night,  fold  together,  like  base  and  altitude,  are  equal, 

the  leaves  of  a  book.  3.  Although  the  solidity  of  an  oblique  cone 

CON DUPLI CAPTION,  a,  (conduplieatio^  be  obtained  in  the  same  manner  with  that  of  a 

Latin.)    A  doubling ;  a  duplicate.  right  one,  it  is  otherwise  with  regard  to  the 

COXDUR,  or  Condohb.    See  Vulture,  surface,  since  this  cannot  be  reduced  to  the 

CONDYLE,  (jcondyhii^  vovS&xof ;  from  ira»8y,  measure  of  a  sector  of  a  circle,  because  all  the 

an  ancient  cup  shaped  like  a  joint)    A  round-  lines  drawn  from  tlie  vertex  to  the  base  are  not 

ed  eminence  of  a  bone  in  any  of  the  joints.  equal.    (See  a  Memoir  on  this  subject,  by  M. 

CONDYLOMA,    (condyloma,    xov^vXa^s;  Euler,  in  the  Nouv.  Mem.  de  Petersbnrffh, 

from  xMvxof,  a  tubercle  or  knot.)    Sarcoma,  vol.  i.)     Dr.  Barrow  has  demonstrated,  in  his 

A  soft,  wart-like  excrescence,  that  arises  about  Lectiones  Oeometricse,  that  the  solidity  of  a 

the  anus  and  pudendum  of  both  sexes.    There  cone  with  an  elliptic  base,  forming  part  of  a 

are    several  species    of  condylomata,  which  right  cone,  is  equal  to  the  product  of  its  snr- 

have  received  names  from  their  appearances,  as  face  by  a  third  part  of  one  of  the  perpendicu- 

ficQs,  cristae,  tymus,  from  their  resemblance  to  lars  drawn  from  the  point  in  which  the  axis  of 

a  fig,  &c.  the  right  cone  intersects  the  ellipse ;  and  that 

CONE,  a  kind  of  round  pyramid,  or  a  solid  it  is  also  equal  to  one-third  of  the  height  of 

body  having  a  circle  for  its  base,  and  its  sides  the  cone,  multiplied  by  the  elliptic  base:  con* 

fonned  by  right  lines  drawrf  from  the  circum-  seqnently  that  the  perpendicular  is  to  the 

ference  of  the  base  to  a  point  at  top ;  being  height  or  the  cone,  as  tne  elliptic  base  is  to 

the  vertex  or  apex  of  the  cone.  the  curve  surface. 

Euclid  defines  a  cone  to  be  a  solid  figure,  4.  The  curve  surface  of  the  frustum  of  a  cone, 

whose  base  is  a  circle,  and  is  produced  by  the  Is  found  by  multiplying  half  the  sum  of  the  crr- 

entire  revolntion  of  a  right-angled  triangle  cumferences  of  the  two  ends  by  the  slant  side, 

about  its  perpendicular  leg,  called  the  axis  of  5.  The  solidity  of  a  conic  frustum,  is  founds 

the  cone.     I  f^ this  leg,  or  axis,  be  greater  than  by  adding  into  one  sum  the  arrears  of  the  two 

the  base  of  the  triangle,  or  radius  of  the  circu-  ends,  ancfthe  mean  proportional  between  them  ; 

lar  base  of  the  cone,  then  the  cone  is  acute-  then  multiply  that  sum  by  the  perpendicular 

angled,  that  is,  the  angle  at  its  vertex  is  an  height,  and  one-third  of  the  product  will  be 

acute  angle ;  but  if  the  axis  be  less  than  the  the  solidity. 

radius  of  the  base,  it  is  an  obtuse-angled  cone;  Conks  of  thb  hioabr  kinds,  are  those 

and  if  they  are  equal,  it  is  a  riff ht-angled  cone,  whose  bases  are  circles  of  the  higher  kinds ; 

But  Eticlid's  definition  on^  extends  to  a  and  are  generated  b3r  supposing  a  right  line 

right  cone,  that  is,  to  a  cone  whose  axis  is  per-  fixed  in  a  point,  on  high,  thougii  conceived  ca- 

pendicular  or  at  right-anrles  to  its  base ;  and  pable  of  being  extended  more  or  less,  on  occa- 

not  to  oblique  ones,  in  which  the  axis  is  ob-  sion ;  and  moved  or  carried  round  a  circle, 

lique  to  the  base,  the  general  definition,  or  de-  Conk  op  rats,  in  optics,  includes  all  the 

scription  of  which  may  be  this :    If  a  line  VA  several  rays  which  fall  irom  any  point  of  a  ra- 

(PL  48.)  continually  pass  through  the  point  diant,  on  the  surface  of  a  glass. 

y,  turning  upon  that  point  as  a  ioint,  and  the  Conk,  or  Spindlb,  (Double),  in  mechanics, 

lower  part  of  it  be  carried  rountl  the  circum-  is  a  solid  formed  of  two  equal  cones  joined  at 

ference  ABC  of  a  circle;  then  the  space  in-  their  bases.     If  this  be  laid  on  the  lower  part 

closed  between  that  circle  and  the  path  of  the  of  two  rulers,  making  an  angle  with  each 

line  is  a  cone.    The  circle  ABC  is  the  base  of  other,  and  elevated  in  a  certain  degree  above 

the  cone;  V  is  its  vertex;  and  the  line  VD,  the  horizontal  plane,  the  cones  will  roll  np- 

from  the  vertex  to  the  centre  of  the  base,  is  the  wards  towards  the  raised  ends,  and  seem  to 

axis  of  the  cone.     Also  the  other  part  of  the  ascend,  though  in  reality  the  centre  of  gravity 

revolving  line  produced  above  V,  will  describe  is  descending  lower. 

another  cone  Vac6,  called  tlie  opposite  cone.  Conk,  (conua,)     In  botany,   the  fruit  of 

and  having  the  same  common-  axis,  produced  several  ever-green  trees,  as  nr,  pine,  cedar, 

DV</,  and  vertex  V.  cypress.     Linn^us  has  discarded  this  term,  and 

Properiiet  of  the  Cone. — 1.  The  area   or  has  adopted  that  of  Strobilus,  which  however 

surface  of  every  right  cone,  exclusive  of  its  is  of  more  extensive    signification ;    compre- 

baae,  is  equal  to  a  triangle  whose  base  is  the  heading  fruits,    as  of  magnolia,  not  called 

periphery*  and  its  height  the  slant  side  of  the  cones  in  common  language.    See  Strobilus. 

cone.   Or,  the  curve  superficies  of  a  right  cone  A  cone  is  broadest  at  the  base,  or  next  the 

is  to  the  area  of  its  circular  base,  as  the  slant  point  of  union   with  the  branch,  and  taperft 

side  is  to  the  radius  of  the  base.     And  there-  more  or  less  to  the  end.    It  is  composed  of 

fore,  the  same  curve  surface  of  the  cone  is  equal  woody  scales,  usually  opening,  and  has  a  seed 

to  the  sector  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  the  at  the  base  of  each  scale.    Though  Linnius 

slant  side,  and  its  arch  equal  to  the  circumfer-  has  discarded  the  term  cone,  be  has  retained 

ence  of  the  baae  of  the  cone.  an  order  of  coniferous  plants. 
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CONESSl  BARK.  See  C0NE8SI  CORTEX.        CONFEDERATION,   t.   (am/ederaiUn, 

CoNEssi  CORTEX,     (conessx^   Malabreiis).  French.)    League ;  alliance  (Bacon). 
Codago-jiala.     Cortex  profluvii.     The  bark  of        To  CONF'ER.  v,  n.  {eonfero^  I^tio.)  To 

the    nenum  antidyscntericum ;    folifs  ovatis,  discourse  with  another  upon  a  i^tated  uihjrct : 

acuminatis,  petiolatis,  of  Linn^us.     It  grows  to  converge  solemnly  (^Clarendok). 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar.     It  is  of  a  dark  ulack         To  Conp'sr.  v,  a,  1.  To  compare  (Iky/A 

colour  externally,  and  generally  covered  with  2.  To  give ;  to  bestow   (Clarendon),    i  Tp 

a  white  moss  or  scurf.     It  is  very  little  known  contribute:  to  conduce  (GlemviUe). 
in  the  shops ;  has  an  austere,  bitter  taste ;  and        CO'NFERENOE.  *.  (confereHce^  Frend  ) 

is  recommended  in  diarrhoeas,  dysenteries,  &c«  I.  Formal  discourse;  oral  discussion  of  any 

as  an  adstringent.    Sec  Nerium.  Question  (Sidney),    2.  An  appointiMi  meetio^ 

To  CONl^A'UULATE.  i^.  n,    (confabuloy  lor  discussing  some  point  by  personal  debatr. 

Latin.)    To  talk  easily  together;  to  chat.  3.  Comparison  (•/^^cAiim). 

CONFABULA'TION.    *.     (confabulatio,        CONFE'RRER.  s.  (from  confer).    L  Bt 

Latin.)    Easy  conversation.  that  converses.    2.  He  that  bestows. 

CONFA'BULATORY.  a.  (from  confabu-        CONFERVA.     In  botany,  a  genus  oftlie 

late.)     Belonging  to  talk  or  prattle,  class  cryptogamia,  order  algee.     Herbaceoa> 

CONPARRBaTION,  a  ceremony  among  tubes  or  libres,  mostly  separated  iDtemally  br 

the  ancient  Romans  used  iit  the  marriage  of  transverse  positions ;  seeos  scattered  thron^i. 

persons  whose  children  were  destined  for  the  the  joints  or  produce<l  in  solitary  closed  toUr. 

priesthood.     It  consisted  in  the  offering  up  of  cles  attached  to  the  fibres.     A  hand  red  aoJ 

some  pure  white  wheaten  bread,  and  rehearsing  six  species,  chiefly  found  on  stones,  in  »l<>r 

a  certain  formula  in  the  presence  of  ten  wit-  streams,  on  the  sides  of  cisterns,  or  the  surface 

nesses.  of  ponds.   Some  of  these  havesimplefilaaifoh: 

To  CONFE'CT.  v.  a.  (con/ectus,  Latin.)  some  branched.     C.  rivularis  has  been  reotio- 

To  make  up  into  sw^eetmcats.  mended  in  some  dispensatories  incasesof^p3i' 

Co'nfect.  8,  A  sweetmeat  (Harvey).  modic  asthma,  phthisis,  &c.  on  account  of  tik 

CONFE'CTION.  *.  (confcctio^  Latin.)  1.  great  quantity  of  oxygen  it  contains. 
A  preparation  of  fruit,  or  juice  of  fruit,  with        Numerous  as  is  the  family  of  the  conftrr^s 

sugar;  a  sweetmeat  (./^c/e/tjo;)).     2.  A  compo-  there  is  scarcely  an  individual  that,  npoo  n.f 

sition  ;  a  mixture  (Shakspeare).  nute  examination,  does  not  appear  to  be  hii:i'tr 

CONFECTiq  AROiMATlCA.    Confectio  elegant  and  beautiful.     We  have  selecteil  ih- 

cardiaca.     This  is  an  excellent  medicine,  pos-  following,  which  are  all  natives  of  oiu-  ovn 

sessing  stimulant,  antispasmouic,  and  adstrin-  country,  as  the  subject  of  a  distinct  plate  u)..<  1 

gent  virtues;  and  is  exhibited,  with  these  views  the  reader  will  find  marked  Botany  LXIX. 

to  children  and  adults  in  a  vast  variety  of  dis-  ^    I.  C.  biddulphiana;  so  named  by  Dr.  Smiii' 

eases  mixed  with  other  medicines.  in  honour  of  Miss  S.  Biddulph,  who  discover,  I 

Confectio   cakdiaca.    See    Confectio  it  towards  the  close  of  18U7  near  SoutiiampU'ii. 

ikROMATiCA.  entangled  with  every  marine  production  of ili' 

Confectio    opiata.      Philonium    Londi-  season.  Colour  pale-green  ;  filaments  capilbrr. 

nense.     This  very  warm  and  stimulating  con-  simple,  somewhat  compressed  :  joints  qaaJrui^ 

fection  is  admirably  calculated  to  relieve  diar-  gular,  longitudinally  striated  ;  atlcxifftb  ^9*- 

rhceas,  spasms  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  rating  at  one  of  their  edges  and  deTaricaUa. 
is  frequently  ordered  as  a  nervine,  stimulant        2.  C.  castanea.     Creeping  cbesnnt-eoWait^ 

and  adstringent.  conferva.     For  the  first  notice  of  this  sycci'y 

CONFE'CTIONARY.    *.    (from    con/cc^  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Di  11  wyn,  who  disct>vrr. 

/ton.)    One  whose  trade  is  to  make  sweetmeats  ed  it  on  hedge  banks  in  a  lane  on  a  hi^h  L>il 

(Shak'speare).  between  the  Gower  and  Zoncher  roads,  jbvot 

CONFE'CTIONER.  s.  ({rom  confection.)  four  miles  from   Swansea,    it  has  adsi»  Uci 

One    whose    trade    is    to   make    sweetmeats  found  by  Miss  S.  Biddulph  near  Southuupt^n 

(Boyle).  growing   among  hypnum    juollnscum.     h* 

CONFECTOR,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  colour   chesnut-brown :     filaments    cnrfplftf. 

a  gladiator  hired  to  fight  with  beasts  in  the  branched,  entangled,    alternately    btpimiA*. 

amphitheatre.  branches  divaricated,  Uipcring,  acute  ;]>>''(> 

CON FE'DERACY.  s.  (confederation^  Fr.)  elongated,  even.     It  creeps  in  loose  ci»tai>ji^ 

A  league  ;  a  contract  by  which  several  engage  patches,  not  only  among  mosses,  but  uvrr  •«'. 

to  support  each  other  ;  union ;  federal  compact  stalks,  and  sticks,  stones   and    earth.     T  ^ 

(Shakapearc).  creeping  stem  throws  off  manv  alleriiste,  }•■  " 

jTo  CON' FE' DERATE,  r.  a.  (confedercr,  cumbent,  curved  branches, 'which  are  twif  *« 

French.)    To  join  in  a  league;  to  unite  ;  to  thrice  sui)divtded  in  a  pinnate  but  aluri«.rr 

ally  (Kjiolks),  manner,  their  ultimate  divisions  beiii^  arni'. 

i'o  Confe'deuate.  v.  n.   To  league;    to  and  all  of  them  standing  nearly  at  riuhtAr»i'«' 

unite  in  a  league  (South).  with    the  branch   from  which  they   ^i-rn :. 

Conpe'deuati:.  a.  (from  the  verb.)  United  Fructification  unknown. 
in  a  league  (Psalms).  3.  C.  nigrescens.  Blackish,  compooiMl  i'  '"'i- 

Confe'derate.  *.  (from  the  verb.)     One  ed  conferva.     Blackish ;  much  anu  alu'rru' -•< 

"   engages  to   support  another;    an    ally  branched  ;  the  ultimate bnmches  sliort, cf-'" 

frn).  ed  awl-shai>ed ;  joints  broad  rather  than  U"-^ 
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compoand.      Common  to   DeTonthire    and  inred  beyond  doubt  (HammoiuO-  S.  Poiitite^ 

Cornvrall,  and  many  parte  of  the  British  coatt  affirmative ;  dogmatical.   3.  Secure  of  saccese 

Fructification  in  sroafl  lateral  no<lule«.  {South,^  4.  Void  of  suspicion ;  trusting  with^ 

4.  C.  lichenicola.  Red  lichen  conferva.  Red :  out  limlte  (Shukspeare),  5.  Bold  to  vice ;  im« 

iilamenU  upright,  crowded,  alternately  branch-  pudent.  . 

ed,  roughish:  joints  swelling,  nearly  as  broad  Co'nfident.  t.  (from  confide,)  One  trust- 
as  they  are  long.  It  is  doubly  parasitic ;  being  cd  with  secrets  (South). 
found  on  the  Uehen  Tumeri  incluMus,  (whence  CO'NFI  DEN  TLY.  ad.  (from  eamfidemi,) 
its  specific  name)  which  lichen  is  itself  para-  !•  Without  doubt ;  without  fear  of  miscarriage 
sitic  to  the  beech  trees  of  the  New  Forest.  It  Cotter  bury).  2.  With  firm  trust  (Dry  den), 
appears  to  the  naked  eye  like  brick-dust  scatter-  3.  Without  appearance  of  doubt;  positively  i 
ed  over  the  crust  of  tlie  lichen.  No  fruit  hat  dogmatically  (B^  Jamon). 
yet  been  detected.          «  CCyNPlDENTNfiSS.  t.  (from  confident.) 

To  CONFE'SS.  V.  a.  (confetser^  French.)  Assurance. 

1.  To  acknowledge  a  crime  (5Aaitjpeare).   2.  CONFIGURA'TION.  *.   (configuration. 

To  disclose  the  state  of  the  conscience  to  the  French.)    1.  The  form  of  the  various  parte 

priest  (fFake).    3.  To  hear  the  confession  of  a  adapted  to  each  other  (IFoodward).    2.  The 

penitent,  as  a  priest.    4.  To^own ;  to  avow ;  face  of  Jthe  horoscope. 


disclose :  to  reveal.  Co'npinb.  a.  (confinh,  Latin.)  Bprdcring 

CONFE'SSEDLY.  ad.  (from  confesied,)  upon. 

Avowedly;  imJisputuhly;  undeniably  (SotfM).  ^To  Con  pi 'nb.  v.  n.  To  border  upon;  to 

CONKE'8SION.  #.  (from  con/es9.)  1.  The  touch  on  other  territories  (Milton). 

acknoivledgment  of  a  crime  (Temple).  2.  The  To  Conpi'ne.  i;.  a.  (eonjlner^  French.)  I. 
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act  of  disburdening  the  conscience  to  a  priestj  ^^^  bound ;  to  limit    2.  To  shut  up  ;  to  im 

(IFake).  3.  Profession ;  avowal  (Shakspeare):  prison  (Shakspeare.)    3,  To  restrain ;  to  ti 

4.  xV  formulary  in  which  the  articles  of  faith  "p  to  (Dryden), 

are  compri^ied .  CON FI'N E LESS. a.(from  eo»/Ijie.)Bound- 

COXFE'SSION  AL.  t.  (French.)  The  seat  less ;  unlimited  (Skaktpeare). 

or  hoz  in  which  the  confessor  sits  to  hear  tlie  CONFINEMENT,  t.  (from  confine^  In^ 

declarations  of  his  penitents  (Addison).  prisonment ;  restraint  of  liberty  (Addison). 

CONFE'SSIONARY.   s.  (con/essionaire,  CONFl'NER.   t.  (from  confine.)    1.  A 

French.)  The  seat  where  the  priest  site  to  hear  borderer ;  one  that  lives  upon  confines.    2.  A 

confessions.  near   neighbour  (fFotton).     3.  One  which 

CONFE'SSOR.  s,  (confesseur^  French.)  ].  touches  upon  two  different  re^nons  (Bacon). 

One  who  makes  professions  of  his  faith  in  the  CONF'INITY.  s.  (confinitas^  Lat.)  Near^ 

foce  of  danger  (Stillingfleet).  2.  He  that  hears  ness ;  neighbourhood ;  contiguity, 

confessions,  and  prescribes  rules  of  penitence  To  CONFIRM,  v.  a.  (confirmo,  Latin.)  I. 

(Taylor).    3.  He  who  confesses  his  crimes.  '^^  P^'  P^^^  doubt  bv  new  evidence  (Addison). 

In  ecclesiastial  history,  we  frequently  find  2.  To  settle;  to  establish  (<S>Ad(r#;>(7are).  3.  To 

the  word  confessors  used  for  martyrs :  in  after  fix ;  to  nuiicate  (fFiseman).   4.  To  complete; 

times  it  was  confined  to  those  who,  after  hav-  to  perfect  (Shakspeare).    5.  To  strengthen  by 

ing  been  tormented  by  the  tyrants,  were  per-  new  solemnities  or  ties  (Sitijl).    6.  To  settle 

mitted  to  live  and  die  in  peace.    And  at  last  it  or  strengthen  in  resolution,  or  purpose*  or 

was  also  used  for  thoie  who,  after  having  lived  opinion  (JlJilton).    J.  To  admit  to  tlte  full 

a  good  life,  died  under  an  opinion  of  sanctity,  privileges  of  a  christian,  by  imposition  of  hands 

CONFE'ST.  a.  Open ;  known ;  not  con-  (Hammond). 

cculcd  ;  apparent  (Howe).  CON Fi'RM ABLE.  a.  (from  confirm,)  Ca- 

CONFE'STLY.    ad.    Indisputably;    evi-  pable  of  incontestable  evidence  (//rowii). 

ilently  ;  without  concealment  (Decay  ofP,).  CONFIRMATION.  *.  (from  confirm.)   I. 

CON  Fi'CIENT.  a.  (conficiens^  Lat.)  That  The  act  of  establishing  any  thing  or  person  ; 

causes  or  procures  ;  effective.  settlement  (Shakspeare).     2.  Evidence ;  ad- 

CO^NFIDANT.  s.  (confident,  Fr.)  A  oer-  ditional  proof  (KnoUes).    3.  Proof:  conviuc- 

son  tm»ted  with  private  affairs  (Arbuthnot).  ing  testimony  (South).    4.  An  ecclesiastical 

To  CONFi'DE.  V.  n.  (confiUo,  Latin.)  To  rite  (Hammond). 

trust  in ;  to  put  trust  in  (Congrtve).  in  tlie  latter  sense  the  word  is  used  to  de- 

CO'NFIDENCB.  s.  (confidential  Latin.)  note  the  ceremony  of  laving  on  of  hands  for 

1.  Finn  belief  of  another;  reliance  (Souths,  the  conveyance  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

2.  Trust  in  his  own  abilities;  security  (C/fir.).  Among  the  ancients  in  the  time  of  Tertul- 

3.  Vitious  boldness ;  false  opinion  of  his  own  lian  (for  we  have  no  mention  of  it  earlier),  it 
excellencies  (Hooker).  4.  Consciousness  of  was  conferred  upon  adults  immediately  after 
innocence;  honest  boldness;  firmness  of  in-  their  baptism;  and  was  esteemed,  ui  some 
tegrity  (MiUon).  5.  That  which  gives  or  measure,  to  be  a  part  thereof:  whence  tlie  fa- 
causes  confidence.  thcrs  call  it  tlie  accomplishment  of  baptism. 

CO'NFIDENT.  a.  (from  confide.)     1.  As-  The  ground  of  the  practice  was  an  opinion  of 
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tlic  imperfection  of  baptism,  which  in  their  CONFISCA'TION.  9.  (from  eonfitaxii) 

apprehension  only  prepared  persons  for  the  re-  The  act  of  transferring  the  forfeited  good*  yf 

ccption  of  the  g-races  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  criminals  to  public  use  (^Bacon), 

were  actually  conferred  in  confirmation.    Ter-  CO'NFITKXT  *.  (confitensy  Latio.)  Ow 

tull.  de  Bapt.  p.  599,  &c.  and  Lord  King's  confessinsf  (^Decay  of  Piety). 

Hist,  of  the  Prim.  Church,  chap.  v.  p.  80,  CCN FIT UR E.  *.  (French.)  A  swcetroeai: 

&c.  a  confection ;  a  comfit  (Bacon), 

Among  the  Greeks,  and   throughout  the  To  CONFI'X.  r,  a.  (co«/f*»in,  Latin.)  To 

East,  it  still  accompanies  baptism ;  but  the  fix  down ;  to  fasten  (^Shakspeare), 

Romanists  make  it  a  distinct  independent  «a-  CONFLA'GRAN T.  a.  (confla^M,  Ul) 

crament.  Involved  in  a  general  fire  (^Milton). 

It  has  been  alleged,  that,  as  confirmation  CONFLAGRA'TION.  *.  (eonfiagrctk. 
always  succeeded  baptism,  and  made  a  neces-  Latin.)  A  general  fire.  This  word  is  coo- 
sary  part  of  it,  and  several  of  the  primitive  monly  applied  to  that  grand  period  or  cats- 
Ohristians  esteemed  both  necessary  to  salvation,  trophe  of  our  world,  wnen  it  is  to  be  deslror- 
it  must  have  been  performed  by  presbyters  as  cd  by  fire,  according  to  the  predictions  of  Scrip- 
well  as  by  bishops  ;  because  the  bishop  of  a  ture.  When,  as  St.  Peter  expresses  it,  "  Tt? 
churchmightbeabsent  fora  very  consioerable  day  of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a  thief  to  tk 
*  time,  as  was  the  case  with  Cyprian,  or  the  see  night ;  in  the  which  the  heavens  sliall  pt&s 
might  be  vacant :  and  as  presbyters  baptised,  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elemeDU 
it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  they  also  con-  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,  the  earth  also  vmI 
firmed.  Lord  King  has  shewn  that  confirma-  the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burned  op." 
tion  and  absolution  were  the  same  thing;  and  2  Peter  iii.  10. 

that  presbyters,   sometimes  with  the  bishop,  CONFLA'TION.  *.  (eonflatum^  Latin.)  I. 

and  sometimes  without  the  bishop,  did  absolve  The  act  of  blowing  many  instruments  togei.ifr 

by  imposition  of  hands ;  and  he  has  cited  several  (^Bacon\    2.  A  casting  or  melting  of  metiL 

ancient  authorities  in  order  to  prove,    that  CONFLE'XURB.  #.  (conflejcura,  Lat)  A 

confirmation   was   frequently    repeated    with  bending. 

respect    to    the   same  persons.     Hist.   Prim.  To  CONFLI'CT.  v.  «.  (confligo,,  Litia.) 

Church,  p.  91,  &c.  To  strive;  to  contest;  to  fight;   to  stra^ri^ 

The  text  usually  urged  in  favonr  of  confinna-  (Tillotson), 

tion  is  Acts,  viii.  14.    Yet  this  is  by  no  means  Co'nplict.  9,  (conftictu9y  Latin.)    I.  S. 

a  sufllicient  authority  for  the  practice :  for,  as  violent  collision,  or  opposition  of  two  sit- 

Dr.  Whitby  justly  observes,  if^thc  apostles  laid  stances  (Boyle),     2.  A  combat;  a  fight  &t- 

not  their  hands  on  all  who  were  baptised,  it  iwc^niwo  (Shak^pcare),     3.  Contrst;  ^trifr: 

makes  nothing  for  confirmation:  ifth<»ydid,  contention (iSAaAr^/jeare).  4. Struggle; agonr; 

then  Simon  Macrus  also  was  confirmed,  and  pang  (Rogers). 

reeeived  the  H5ly  Ghost,  which   none  will  CONFLUENCE.  *.  (confluo,  Latin.)  I 


l<>^y>  vol.  ii.  p.  416:  the  chief  objections,  in  tion;  concnrrence  (Bo^/e). 

Towgood's  Dissenting  Gentleman's  Letters,  CO'N FLUENT,    a,    (conjlueta^  Latlr.) 

pp.  &,  141.  Running  one  into  another;  meeting  (B/j'^- 

Confirmation,  in  rhetoric,  the  third  part  more), 

of  an  oration,  wherein  the  orator  undertakes  to  Confluent  small-fox.     See  Vasioli 

prove  the  truth  of  the  proposition  advanced  in  confluens. 

liis  narration ;  and  is  either  direct  or  indirect.  Confluent  leaves.     In  botany  (./<••- 

Direct  confirms  what  he  has  to  urge  for  confltientia).  Thronging;  united  at  the  l>i^: 

strengthening  his  own  cause.     Indirect,  pro-  growing  in  tufts,  so  as  to  leave  the interweiiut' 

perly  called  confutation,  tends  to  refute  the  parts  of  the  stem  bare.       Confluent  lot>o: 

arguments  of  his  adversaries.  running  one  into  another:    iu   oppositii*n  Xo 

CONFIRMA'TOR.  *.  An  attester;  he  that  distinct, 

puts  a  matter  past  doubt  (Brown).  CO'iMFLUX.  *.  (conflujfioy  Latin  )  1. 1^- 

CONFl'RMATORY.  a,  (from  confirm.)  union  of  several  currents  (CiaremdoM).    1 

Giving  an  additional  testimony.  Crowd  ;  multitude  collected  (Afiiton). 

CONFl'RMEDNESS.  *. (from conj^rmed.)  CON'FORM.  a.  (con/ormis,  Lat.)  A-y^^ 

Confirmed  state  ;  radication  (/>.  of  Piety),  ing  the  same  form;  resembling  (Bacon), 

CONFl'RMER.   *.  (from  confirm,^   One  To  Conpo'rm.  v.  a.  (conformo,  Latio.)  T.« 

that  confirms;    an    attester;    an    establisher  reduce  to  the  like  appearance,  sliape,  or  u^'- 

(Shakgpeare),  iier  with  something  else  (Hooker). 

CONFFSCABLE.   a,   (from  confiscate.)  to  Conpo'rm.    v.    n.     To   comply  «ti 

Liable  to  forfeiture.  (Dryden). 

To  CONFI'SCATE.  v,  a.  (confisquer,  Fr.)  CONFO'RM ABLE,  a.  (txom  coa/bw.)  1 

To  transfer  private  property  to  the  public,  by  Having  the  same  form  ;  similar  (IhMr).  • 

wajr  of  penalty  for  an  offence  (Bacon),  Agreeable  ;  suitable ;  consistent  (Mdi*v.t)  S 

fxivxTE.  a,  (from  the  verb.)  Trans-  Compliant;  ready  to  follow  dircTlions ;  »^ ' 

public  as  forfeit  (Shakspcare),  missive  ;  obsequious  (Sprat). 
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CONFCVRMARLY.   ad.   (from  conform^  concerned  morals.    In  spite  of  all  his  pains  to 

ab/e.}     With  conformity :  snitahly  (/[^ocA'e).  establish  pure  morality  and  religion,  be  was 

C(  )\P()RMA'TION^  #.  (confirmation  Lat.)  nevertheless  the  innocent  cause  of  their  corrop- 

I.  The  form  of  things,  as  relating  to  each  other  tion.     It  is  said,  that  when  he  was  compliment* 

(Holder^    2.  The  act  of  producing  suitable-  ed  upon  the  excellency  of  his  philosophy,  he 

ut*s](,  or  conformity  to  any  thing  (^Fatt*).  replied,  that  he  fell  greatly  short  of  the  perfect 

('(>\  FO'RMIS'T.  9.  (from  conform.)    One  dej^reeof  virtue :  but  that  in  the  west  the  most 

that  complies  with  the  worship  of  the  church  holy  was  to  be  found.    This  made  a  stronr 

of  Kngland :  not  a  dissenter  (fiunton).  impression  on  tlie  learned ;  and  in  the  66tn 

C OXFHKRMITY.  #.  (from  conform.)     I.  year  after  Christ's  birth,  the  emperor  Mon-ti 

Similitude :  resemblance  (Hooker).    2«  Con*  sent  ambassadors  toward  the  west  to  seek  thia 

si^tency  (Jtrbuthnot).  holy  man.    They  stopped  at  an  island  near  the 

CO\Pi)RTA'TION.    s.    (from    eonforto^  Red  sea,  and  found  a  famous  idol  named  Foht, 

liatin.)     Collation  of  strength  ;  corroboration  representing  a  philosopher  that  lived  5(NI  years 

(Bacon).  before  Confucius.     They  carried  this  idol  back 

To  CONPCVIJND.  V.  a.  (confondre,  Fr.)  with  them,  with  instructions  concerning  the 

I.  To  mingle  thin<rs  so  that  their  several  na-  worsliip  rendered  to  it;  and  so  introduced  a 

tnres  cannot  be  discerned  (Genesii).    2.  To  superstition  that  abolished  in  several  places  the 

pcrple^c ;  to  compare  or  mention  witliout  due  maxims  of  Confucius.     His  tomb  is  in  theaca* 

distinction  (Locke).    3.  To  disturb  theappre-  demy  where  he  taught,  near  the  town  Xio  fn, 

hension  by  indistinct  words  or  notions  (Aoc^e).  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Xu«    This  philo* 

4.  To  throw  into  consternation:  to  terrify  ;  to  sopher  has  been  in  great  veneration  in  Chimi 

iisroiiiiih;  to  stnpify  (•lii7/oii).    5.  To  destroy;  above  2000  years;  and  is  still  so  esteemed, 

to  overthrow  CDaniei).  that  each  town  has  a  palace  consecrated  to  hia 

( ( )N  F(y  CN  DE  a  part.  a.  Hateful ;  detest-  memory. 

able;  enormons;  odious  (Grctr).  7b  CONFU'SB.  v. a. (coi>/ir«ii#,  Latin.)  I. 

CONFCKUXDEDLY.       ad.      Hatefully ;  To  disorder ;  to  disperse  irregularly  (.^litton). 

sliiimofnlly :  a  low  word  (L' Estrange).  2.  To  mix,  not  separate  (,}Juton).    3.  Toper* 

CONFCKUNDER.  #.  (from  confound.)  He  plex;  to  obscure  (H^aiti).    4.  To  hurry  the 

H'ho  disturbs,  perplexes,  terrifies,  or  destroys.  mind  (Pope). 

CONFRATE'RNITY.  #.  (con  and /r«/er-  CONFU'SEDLY.  ad.  ((rom  confused.)  1. 

nitaSt  Latin.)     A  brotherhood ;  body  of  men  In  a  mixed  mass ;  without  separation  (Rai.), 

united  for  some  religious  purpose  (^/tV/tW.).  2.    Indistinctly;    one    mixea    with    anotlier 

CONFRICA'TION.    s.    (con   ^nd  firico,  fPo^e).  3.  Not  clearly ;  not  plainly  (C/areji.). 

Iiatin.)    The  act  of  rubbing  against  any  thing  4.  Tnmnltuously ;  hastily  (Druden). 

{Bacon).  CONFC'SEDNESS.  *.   (from  confused.} 

roCONFRCVNT.  v.  a.  (^eonfronter,  Fr.)  Want   of  distinctness;    want   of    cfeamesa 

1 .  To  A tand  against  another  in  full  riew;  to  (N orris). 

fdce  (Dryden).  2.  To  sUnd  fsce  to  face,  in  CCINFU'SION.  t.  (from  confuse.)  1.  Ir* 
opposition  to  another  (Hooker).  3.  To  oppose  regular  mixture ;  tumultuous  medley.  2.  Ta* 
one  evidence  to  another  (Sidnet/).  4.  To  com-  mult ;  disorder  (Hooker).  3.  Indistinct  com- 
pare one  thing  with  anotner  (Jiddison).  bination  (Locke).    4.  Overthrow;  destruction 

(ONFRONTA'TION.  #.  (French.)    Tlie  (Shakspeare).    5.  Astonishment;  distraction 

act  of  brinf  in?  two  evidences  face  to  face.  of  mind  (Spectator). 

CONFUCIUS,  or  Kong-fu-tse,   a   Chi-  Confusion  op  languages,  in  the  history 

nne  philosopher,  who  lived  about  500  years  of  the  world,  a  memorable  event,  which  bap- 

I>efore  our  Saviour's  birth,  in  the  kiNgdom  of  pened  in  the  lOIst  year  (according  to  the  He- 

Lu,  now    called   the  province  of  }Un-tang.  brew  chronology)  after  the  flood :  B,  C.  2247, 

His  wit  and  judgment  got  him  a  reputation  at  the  overthrow  of  Rabel,  in  order  to  make 

from  his  very  vonth ;  and  being  a  mandarin,  mankind  separate  and  divide  themselves  into 

and  employed  in  the  government  of  the  king-  difl^rent  nations. 

dom  of  Lu,  his  profound  knowledge  of  morals  1 1  has  been  much  disputed  whether  there  wtra 

and  politics  made  him  be  ^reatl^  admired,  more  languages  than  one  before  the  flood ;  and 

Notwithstanding  his  care,  his  pnnce's  court  many  arguments  have  been  adduced  by  learned 

was  much  disordered ;  and  Confucius  finding  men  on  both  sides.    This  question,  nowever, 

the  king  would  not  listen  to  his  advice,  quitted  it  is  easy  to  see,  can  never  be  determined ;  bat 

the  court,  and  taught  moral  philosophy  with  whether  it  was,  so  or  not,  it  is  plain  there  must 

such  applause  that  he  soon  had  above  9000  have  been  but  one  for  some  time  after  the  flood, 

scholars,    whereof  72  surpassed  the  rest  in  as  all  mankind  were  descended  from  one  fa* 

Ifarnlng  and  virtue,  for  whom  the  Chinese  have  mily.    As  to  the  confusion  of  tongues  and  dis- 

Mill  a  particular  veneration.    He  divided  his  persion  of  mankind,  it  Is  an  event  mentioned 

doctrine  into  four  parts,  and  his  scholars  into  bv  profane  as  well  as  the  sacred  historians. 

four  classes :  the  nrst  order  was  of  those  who  1  hey  write  that  mankind  asetl  one  and  the 

studied  to  acquire  virtue ;  the  second  those  same  language  till  the  overthrow  of  the  tower 

H'bo  learned  the  art  of  reasoning  well;  the  of  Babylon;  at  wKich  time  the  multiplicity  of 

third  studied  the  government  of  the  state  and  tongues  was  introduced  by  the  gods :  wnei«- 

the  duty  of   magistrates ;    the    fourth    were  upon  wars  ensued,   and   those  whose  speech 

wiiolly  taken  up  in  noble  discourses  of  all  that  happened  to  be  intelligible  to  one  another 
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joined  companv,  and  seized  the  countries  they  kind  ;  and  the  way  in  nrhich  Moses  expresses 

chanced  to  light  upon.  himself  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  doneinsran- 

,   With  regard   to  the  manner,   however,  in  taneonsly.      See   farther  on   this  uubjirt   >L 

which  thi.s  confu^ibn  was  eHccted,   there  is  a  Sauriifs  tenth  Disi>ertutiuii,  and  DeUoy's  Kr- 

great  variety  of  sentiments.     Several  learned  velation  examined  with  Candour, 

men,  prepossessed  with  an  opinion  that  all  the  Some  writers,  however,- contend  that  it  don 

different  idioms  now  in  the  world  did  at  first  not  appear  from  Scripture  that  there  was  a.'^-.y 

arise  from  one  primitive  language,  to  which  confusion  of  tongues  at  all  at   Ikhrl.    Jiiis 

they  may  be  reduced,  and  that   the  variety  opinion  is  defended  by  the  learned  Viirinia  in 

which  we  find  among  theui  is  no  other  than  the  first  vol.  of  his  OhservutiouesSacrae,  cap.  ^. 

what  must  naturally  have  taken   place  in  so  and  in  his  Disquisitions.   Also  by  HatchicMye, 

long  course  of  time,  have  thence  been  induced  and  by  Mr.  Parkhurst  the  lexicographer  in  aa 

to  believe  that  there  were  no  new  languages  ingenious  letter  preserved  in  the  (jendcnan** 

formed  at  the  confusion,  hut  that  the  most  tnat  Magazine,  for  August  1797.     Yet  to  ^opp^xr 

was   done  .at  that  time  was  only  to  set  the  'thi^>  hypothesis,  it  appears  to   us  necessary  Qo 

builders  of  Babel  at  variance  with  one  another  put  an  unnatural  force  on  the  constractioa  of 

liy  creating  a  misunderstanding  among  them,  the  Hebrew  text.    The  confusion  of  Um^va 

I'his  some  imagine  to  have  been  effected  with-  seems  to  he  the  first  idea  that  wonld  strike  cbe 

out  any  immediate  influence  on  their  language ;  mind  of  a  reader.  The  novel  interpretation  bbv 

which  seems  contrary  to  the  words  and  obvious  obviate  some  difficulties  ;  but  it  creates  otben 

intention  of  the  sacred  historian.     Others  have  which  in  our  estimation  are  more  furaiidable. 

imagined  it  brought  about  by  a  temporary  CONFU'TABLE.  a.  (^(rom  confute)  Fos- 

contusion  of  their  speech,  or  rather  of  their  ap-  siblc  to  be  disproved  (^Brown). 

prehensions,  causing  them,  while  they  conti-  CONFUTA'TION.  #.  (confutation  Latla.) 

nued  together,  and  spake  the  same  language,  The  act  of  confuting;  disproof  (Zi«t^/<'y). 

yet  to  understand  the  words  differently.     A  TV?  CONFU'TE.  r.  a.  (conyw/o,  Latin.)  To 

third  opinion  is,  that  a  variety  of  inflexions  convict  of  error ;  to  disprove  (//u^/i^neu). 

was  introduced,  and  perhaps  some  new  words,  CONG,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 

which  disturbed  and  prevented  the  former  man-  in  the  province  of  Honan ;   fifteen  miles  S. 

ner  of  expression.     But  this,  though  it  might  Hoai-king. 

occasion  difl'erent  dialects,  yet  could  not  create  Cong,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  nn«. 

new  languages ;  and  seems  not  to  answer  the  in  the  province  of  Se-tchuen  ;  twenty- five  miin 

intention  of  Moses,  which  was  to  inform  us  S.  Soui-tcheou. 

not  only  how  mankind  were  at  first  dispersed  CO'^JGE.  *.   (jcong^^   French.)     I.  Act  of 

into  so  many  nations,  but  to  account  for  their  reverence;  bow  ;  courtesy  (^Swift),    2.  Learf ; 

different  languages  ;  a  thing  very  difficult  if  farewell  (5/>^;wcr). 

not  impossible  to  be  done,  without  having  re-  Conge,  in  architecture,  a  tnonlding  in  t«'nfi 

course  to  the  immediate  interposition  of  divine  of  a  quarter  round,  or  a  cavetto,  serving  to  a- 

power.     For  though  time,  intercourse  with  fo-  pat^ate  two  members  from  one  another  ;  ?ucb  i 

reign  nations,  commerce,  the  invention  and  im-  that  which  joins  the  shaft  of  the  column  tutk 

provement  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  difler-  cincture,  called  also  apophyge. 

ence  of  climates,  cause  very  considerable  alter-  Conge  d*elire,  is  the  King's  permi'siti 

ation  in  languages,  yet  the  utmost  eflect  we  royal  tq  a  dean  and  chapter,  in  time  of  a  tv 

can  imagine  them  to  have  will  not  come  up  to  cancy,  to  choose  a  bishop.     See  Canu.x,  ic^ 

the  point  in  question.     Upon  the  whole,  there-  Collation. 

fore,  it  seems  most  probable,  that  on  the  con-  Gwyn  observes,  that  the  king  of  EniriAb<i, 

fusion  at  Babel  there  were  new    languages  as  sovereign  patron  of  all  bishoprics  and  «.>tL<r 

formed  ;  and  that  these*  languages  were   the  benefices,  nad  anciently  the  free  appointmrii 

roots  of  all  otliers  that  are,  that  nave  been,  or  of  all  ecclesiastical   dignites;  iuvesuojf.  tir< 

that  will  be  spoken  while  the  world  remains.  per  baculum  et  annulum  ;  and  aftenrariis  tt 

In  what  manner  these  new  languages  were  letters  patent:  but  that,  in  process  of  riuie,  t» 

formed,  is  a  matter  not  easy  to  be  determined,  made  the  election  overdo  others,  under  arru:o 

From  the  manner  in  which  this  event  is  re-  forms  and  conditions;  as,  that  they  slioalii  tf 

lated  by  Moses,  some  have  concluded  God  ef-  every  vacancy,  before  they  citose,  denaud  of 

fected  it  by  immediately  inducing  an  oblivion  the  King  cong6  d'elire,  i.  e.  leave  to  procctHJU) 

of  their  former  tongue,  and   instantaneously  election;  and  after  election  to  crave  his  rt>>4i 

infusing  others  into  their  minds.    The  Jews  assent,  &c.     He  adds,  that  kio^  John  vns  tbr 

imagined  this  to  be  done  by  the  ministry  of  first  who  granted  this;  which  vas  aftrrsanti 

angels,  seventy  of  whom  descended  with  God,  confirmed  l>y  stat.  Westm.  3  Edir.  1.  c  1.  i^* 

and  were  each  of  them  set  over  a  nation,  to  again  in  the  Articuli  Cleri,  25  Edw.  III.  c  1 

whom  they  taught  a  peculiar  language  ;  but  As  the  matter  now  stands  we  believe  the  tine 

that  the  ancestors  of  the  Jewish  nation  retained  and  chapter  have  leave  to  choose,  bat  n«>t  t« 

the  primitive  language.  Others  have  supposed  refuse,  the  person  recommended  to  them  u>  ^ 

that  God  did  no  more  than  cause  them  to  for-  the  vacant  bishopric, 

get  their  old  language,  leaving  them  to  form  To  CVnge.  v,  n.  To  take  leare  (ShtdX 

new  ones  in  the  best  manner  they  could  ;  but  To  CONGE'AL.  v,  a.  (coH^eia,  Latin.)  I 

"  have  taken  nu  some  time,  and  could  To  turn,  by  frost,  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  «uu 

nswercd  the  necessities  of  man-  (^Spcnstr).  2.  To  bind  or  tix,  as  by  cold  (^•  > 
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To  Covge'au  v.  n.  To  concrete ;  to  gather  Ing  a  market  on  Satardays,  and  3862  inhabit- 

into  ft  mass  by  cold  (^Burnet).  ants.     Lat.  53.  8  N.     Lon.  2.  10  W. 

CONGE'ALMENT.    s.    (from    congeal)  To  CO'NGLOBATE.  v.  a.  (ffonWo&ii^iw, 

The  clot  formed  by  cougclation  (Shffkspeare),  Lat.)  To  gather  into  a  hard  firm  ball  (Greic^). 

CONGE'LABLE.  a.  (from  congeal.)  Sus-  Cong  lob  atb  gland,   (glandula   eon^lo* 

ff ptible  of  congelation  (Bacon),  bata  ;  conglobata  from  congiobo,  to  gather  into 

COMiELA'TlON.  #.  (from  con^^Mn    I.  a  ball.)  Lymphatic  gland.   Globate  gland.  A 

Act  of  turning  fluids  to  solids  by  cold  (Arb.).  round  gland  formed  of  a  contortion  of  lym< 

i.  State  of  bemg  congealed  (Brown),  phatic  vessels,  connected  together  by  cellular 

CoxoBLATioN  may  be  defined  the  transi-  stracture,  having  neither  a  cavity  nor  an  ex- 

tion  of  a  liquid  into  a  solid  state,  in  conse*  cretoryduct:  sucn  are  the  mesenteric,  inguinal, 

qqence  of  an  abstraction  of  heat ;  thus  metals,  axillary  glands,  &c.  See  Glands, 

oil,  water,  &c.  are  said  to  congeal  when  they  CU'NULOBATELY.  ad.   In  a  spherical 

pa&s  from  a  fluid  into  a  solid  state.     With  re-  form. 

rard  to  fluids,  congelation  and  freezing  mean-  CONGLOBA'TION.  «.  ("from  conglobate,) 

in^  the  same  thin^.    Water  congeals  at  32®,  A  round  body ;  acquired  sphericity  (Brown). 

anil  there  are  few  liquids  that  will  not  congeal.  To  CONGLO'BE.  v.  a.  (conglobo^  Latin.) 

if  the  temperature  be  brought  sufficiently  low.  To  {father  into  a  round  mass  (Pope). 

The  only  difficulty  is  to  obtain  a  temperature  7\>  Conolo'bb.  r.  ».  To  coalesce  into  a 

r<{ual  to  the  eflfect':  hence  it  has  been  inferred  round  mass  (MUton). 

that  flnidttv  is  the  consequence  of  caloric.  (See  To  CUNGLO'M  ERATE.  V,  a.  (congiomero^ 

FLi'iDiTT.3     Bvery  particular  kind  of  sub-  Latin.)  To  gather  into  a  ball,  like  a  ball  of 

*tince  requires  u  diifertnt  degree  of  temperature  thread  (Grew). 

fur  its  congelation,  which  aflbrds  an  obvious  Conolo'mbratr.  a.  (from  the  verb.)    \. 

reason  why  particular  substances  remain  al-  Gathered  into  a  round  ball,  so  as  that  the  hbret 

irays  fluid,  while  others  remain  always  solid,  are  distinct  (Cheyne).    2.  Collected ;  twisted 

in  the  common  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  together  (Bac<m), 

aiid  why  others  are  sometimes  fluid,  and  at  Conglombrate  gland,  (glandula  con- 

itthers  solid,  according  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  glomerata;  conghmeraia  from  e^onglomero^ 

stm^ons,  and  the  variety  of  climates.  See  Cold,  to  heap  upon  one.)    A  gland  composed  of  a 

FttBEziNo,  Ice.                                          ^  number  of  glomerate  glands,  whose  excretory 

For  an  interesting  history  of  the  cone^elation  ducts  all  unite  into  one  common  duct;  sucn 

of  quicksilver,  by  sir  Charles  Blaguen,  see  are  the  salival,  parotid  glands,  &c. 

Phil.  Transac.  vol.  Ixxiii.  p.  829,  or  new  Conglomerate    flowers,    or    pbdun- 

Abridgment,  part  59,  p.  331—153.  clbs.     In  botany.    When  a  branching  pe- 

CONGE'NER.  9,  (Latin.)  A  thing  of  the  duncle  bears  flotvers  on  very  short  pe«JicleSy 

same  kind  or  nature  (Miller),  closely  heaped  and  compacted  together,  with* 

UONGE'XEROUS.  a,  (c ongen er,  Lhiin,)  out  order;  as  in  dacty lis  glomerata.    Opposed 

Of  the  same  kind  (Arbuihnot).  to  diflTused.     See  Glomerate- 

l-ONGE'NEROUSNESS.  «.  The  quality  CONGI.OMERA'TION.  t.  I.  Collection 

of  be^Dg  from  the  same  original.  of  matter  into  a  loose  ball.    2.  Intertexture  ; 

CUNGE'NIAL.  a.  (con  And  genius,  Jjat,)  mixinre  (Bacon), 

Partaking    of    the    same    genius;    cognate  Tb CON(iLU'TINATE.  i7.  a. (coR^/ir^iup, 

(/'o;>c).  Latin.)  To  cement;  to  reunite. 

COiVGENlA'LITY.  *.  (from  congenial,)  ^  3\>  Conglu'tinatb.  v.  n.  To  coalesce;  to 

Cog^nation  of  mind,  or  nature.  unite  by  the  intervention  of  a  callus. 

CONGE'NITE.  a.  (con^ciii7K#,  Latin.)  Of  CONGLUTINA'TION.  t.  (from  con^/n- 

the  same  birth ;  connate  (Hale).  iinate,)  The  act  of  uniting  wounded  bodies ; 

CONGER,  in  ichthyology.  See  Mur^na.  reunion  ;  healing  (Arbuthnot), 

CONGE'RIES.  i.  (Latin.)  A  mass  of  small  CONGLU'Ti  NATIVE,  a,  (from  conglu^ 

bodies  heaped  up  together  (Boyle).  tinate.)  Having  the  power  of  uniting  wounds. 

To  CONGE'ST.  v.  a,  (congeMtum,  Lat.)  To  CONGLUTI NA' TOR.  9.  (from  congluH- 

heap  up ;  to  gntlier  together.  note.)  That  which  has  the  power  of  uniting 

CONG E'STIBLE.  a,  (from  congest,)  That  ivonnds  (fVoodward). 

mav  be  heaped  up.  CONGO,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  bounded  on 

CONGBSi'TlON.^.  (congestio,  Lat.)  A  col-  the  N.  by  Loango,  on  the  S.  by  Angola,  on 

lection  of  matter,  as  in  abscesses  (Quincy).  the  E.  by  Tun^ono  and  Metamba,  and  on  tho 

CO'NGIARY.  9.  (congiarium^  L^i'in.^  A  W.  by  the  Ethiopic  sea.    The  Portugese  have 

giftdistributed  to  the  Roman  people  or  soldiery,  many  settlements  on  Uiis  coast,  which  were 

CONG!  US,  an  ancient  Roman  liquid  mea-  begun  soon  after  its  discovery,  in  1484.    The 

sore,  containing  six  sextarii,  or  about  seven  of  natives  are  Pagans,  worshipping  the  sun,  moon, 

oor  wine-meaanre  pints.    Half  tbis  was  called  and  stars,  besides  various  kinds  of  animals.  The 

coneitella.  trade  of  this  country  is  chiefly  in  slaves,  ivory. 

To  CONGLA'CIATE.  v.  n,  (conglaciatus^  cassia,  and  tamarinds.    It  extends  from  tbe 

Litin.)  To  tnm  to  ice  (Brown).  equinoctial  line  to  18  de^r.  of  S.  lat. 

CONGLACIA'TION.    s.    (from  congla-  Congo  tea,  in  commerce.    See  Thra. 

dale.)  Act  of  changing  into  ice  (/Jrown).  CONGRA'TULANT.  a,  (itom  congratu* 

CONGLBl*ONi  a  town  of  Cheshire,  hav-  late,)  Rejoicing  in  participation  (MiUon)* 
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7*0  CONOR A'TULATE.  v,  a.  (gratulor^  envoys  of  all  Uic  princes  io  tliec»n:e<krarT 
Latin.)  To  compliment  upon  any  happy  event    apfainst  France. 

{Spraf),  ^    Congress,  in  America,  denot«iliaib««v 

7'o  Congra'tulate.  v.  n.  To  rejoice  in  in  which,  by  the  constitution  of  il»  I  mtt  * 
participation  (^Swift).  States,  all  legislative  noiversare  vested.  U  o«. 

CONGRATULA'TION.   *.    I.  The  act  of    sists  of  a  senate  and  house  of  represeDtaiiu^ 
professing  joy  for  the  happiness  or  success  of    both  chosen  from  amoni;^  the  i-eopie. 
another.     2.  The  form  in  which  joy  for  the    ^  CONGKE'SSlVE.ii.(fromcoii^reM,)Mfrt- 
happiness  of  another  is  professed.  ing  ;  encountering  (^Brown). 

CONGRA'TULATORY.  a.  (ixom  con^  COXGREVE  (U'ilHam),  an  Eopli^  dn- 
gratulate,}  Expressing  joy  for  the  good  of  matic  ooet,  bom  in  Staffordshire  io  1672,  U: 
another.  brought  up  in  Ireland,  (irst  at  Kilkenny  scb^u . 

ToCONGUE'E.  V,  «,  To  agree:  to  join  and  then  at  Trinitv  college,  Duhlin;  arV 
(^8hak9p€are),  which  he  went  to  the  Middle  Teniplf ;  Wi: 

To  CONGKE'ET.  t;.  «.  To  salute  recipro-  does  not  appear  that  he  was  ever  called  to  tli- 
callv.  bar.     His  first  literary  produrtion  was  a  iv 

3\>C0'NGREGATE.  r.a.(co7i^re^o,Lat.)  mance,  called  Incognita,  or  Love  and  t>c*T 
To  collect  together ;  to  assemble ;  to  bring  into  reconciled,  written  at  the  age  of  17.  In  \^, 
one  place  (NewtoTi).  appeared   his  comedy  of  \he  Old  Baclr'-ir. 

To  Co'ngregate.  V,  n.  To  assemble ;  to  which  was  received  with  applause,  and  moe. 
meet ;  to  gather  together  (Denham).  mended  the  author  to  the  earl  of  Milifax,  «t  > 

Cg'ngreoate.  a,  (from  the  xerb.)  Col-  made  him  a  commissioner  in  the  Hafki^f^- 
lected  ;  conipact  (Bacon),  coach-office,    to  which  he  afterwards  idiW 

CONGREGA'TION.  s.  (from  congregate.)  some  other  places.  His  next  performaficf  w.< 
1.  The  act  of  collecting  (Bacon),  2.  A  coUec-  the  Double  Dealer;  and  in  1695  he  hrv-iv* 
tion  ;  a  mass  brought  together  (Shakspeare),  oat  bis  Love  for  Love.  He  was  nextrnnftj 
3.  An  assembly  met  to  worship  God  in  pub-  inacontroversy  with  Jeremy  Collier  respeci'C 
lie,  and  hear  doctrine  (5iri/i).  the  inmiorality  of  his  pieces.     Here,  howTf. 

Congregation,  signifies  also  an  assembly  the  poet  had  much  the  worst  of  the  ariniDrrL 
of  several  ecclesiastics  united,  so  as  to  consti-  as  the  immoral  tendency  of  some  of  bisscfs^ 
tute  one  body ;  as  an  assembly  of  cardinals,  in  is  incontrovertible.  From  this  qQarre)  (c> 
the  constitution  of  the  pope*s  court,  met  for  the  greve  took  some  distaste  to  the  stage;  tk  ^ 
dispatch  of  some  particular  business.  These  afterwards  brought  on  the  comedy  of  tbf  Wtr 
assemblies,  being  sixteen  in  number,  arc  dis-  of  the  World,  which  not  succeeding  cotnpi^'A 
tributed  into  several  chambers,  after  the  man-  his  disgust  to  the  theatre.  He  died  in  \]ii^ 
ner  of  our  offices  and  courts:  the  first  where-  and  leit  a  large  fortune  behind  hiio.  Vl\^^ 
of  is  the  pope's  congregation,  whose  business  it  mains  were  interred  in  Westminster  A bvr. 
is  to  prepare  the  most  difficult  beneficiary  mat-  Besides  the  pieces  above  mentioned,  br  «Tt:t 
ters  to  be  afterwards  debated  in  the  consistory :  the  Mourning  Bride,  a  tragedvi  wi  y^^ 
the  second  is  the  congregation  of  the  holy    poems. 

office,  or  the  inquisition  :  the  third  is  the  con-  To  CCNGRUE.  v,  ».  (from  roar^ 
gregation  de  propaganda  fide :  the  fourth  is  the  Latin.)  To  agree ;  to  be  consistent  vitii ; !» 
congregation   for  explaining  the  council  of    suit  (Shakspcare), 

Trent;  the  fifth  is  the  congregation  of  the        CO'NGRUENCE.  #.  (cofl^nreii/ifl,  Uw  ) 
index,  deputed  to  examine  into  pernicious  and     Agreement ;  consiitency. 
heretical  books :  the  sixth  is  the  congregation        COXGRCENT.    a.    (congruent^  Uii' 
of  immunities,  established  to  obviate  the  diffi-     Agreeing;  correspondent  (Chetfne). 
culties  that  arise  in  the  judgments  of  such  suits        CONGRU'ITY.  *.  (from  cougrue,)  I.  •^'  ^ 
as  are  carried   on   against  churchmen:    the    ableness;  agreeableness  (filanvUlt),  tV 
seventh  is  the  congregation  of  bishops  and  re-    ness ;  pertinence  (SidtKy).  3.  Consfqnrnrri 
gulars  :  the  eighth  is  the  congregation  for  the    argument ;  reason :  consistency  (ffooktr) 
examination  ot  bishops,  &c.  CON'GRUMENT.  «.  (from  congm.)  f-^ 

CONGKEGA'TIONAL.  a.  (from  congre-  ness;  adaptation;  not  in  use  (/^a  Jo«>^^ 
gation,)  Public;  pertaining  to  a  congrega-  CO'NGRrOLJS.  a.  (coji^rvM,  Utiit) ' 
tion.  Aereeable  to  ;  consistent  with  (Lock()   i 

CONGREGATIONALISTS.     See  Inde-    Suitable  to;  accommodated  to  (Cktpey  ^ 
PENDENTS.  Rational;  ^i (^AUerbury), 

CCKNGRESS.  *.  (congressut,  Latin.)  1.  A        CCVNGRUOUSLY.  ttd.  (from  con^r^*** ' 
meeting;  a  shock;  a  conflict  (Drgden),    2.     Suitably;  pertinently;  conaistentlv  (^^^ ' 
An  appointed  meeting  for  settlement  of  affairs        CO'NICAL.  Co'nic.  a    Ccomeii^  U'^^ 
between  different  nations.  Having  the  form  of  a  cooe  (/^nor). 

Congress,  Congressus,  is  used  for  an  Conic,  or  Conical  BECEPTiris.  '- 
assembly  of  commissioners,  deputies,  envoys,  botany.  In  shape  of  a  cone,  roond  an«i  br^^ 
&c.  from  several' courts  or  provinces,  meeting  ^t  the  base,  but  drawing  to  a  point  at  ib^-'r 
to  concert  matters  for  their  common  sfood.  As  in  bellis  (the  common  daisT>aDtlir0i^^- 

The  congress  at  the  Hague,  which  held  dur-         Conic   sections,    as  the  nainr  n^P^^ 
ing  the  course  of  the  war  terminated  in  1697,     are  such  curved  lines  as  are  prodiictdk}'^^** 
'^f  Hys  wick,  was  composed  of  the    tual  intersection  of  a  plane  and  the  surticc  j-'  • 
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feoUd  cone.  From  tbc  diflereat  po«lUons  of  the 
pWoe  cbeie  aiiae  five  difl^nt  figures  or  aectiona,  vix. 
a  triangie,  a  eirckf  au  elUpufy  a  parabola,  and  aa 
hyperbola.  The  last  three  of  these  sre  peculiarly 
called  conic  tecikms^  and  the  investigation  of  their 
nature  and  properties  is  geneialiy  denoted  by  the 
term  conies, 

1.  If  the  cutting  plane  psss  through  the  vertex  of 
the  cone,  and  any  part  of  the  hase,  the  section  will 
evidently  be  a  triangle. 

2.  If  the  plane  cut  the  cone  parsUel  to  the  circular 
base^  the  aeeilon  will  be  a  circle,  the  cone  being  a  right 
cone. 

3.  The  section  is  a  parabola  when  the  cone  is  cut 
by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  side ;  or,  when  the  cutting 
plane  and  the  side  of  the  cone  make  equal  angles  with 
the  base. 

4.  The  section  is  an  ellipse*  when  the  cone  is  cut 
obliquely  through  both  sides,  or  wlien  the  plsne  is  In- 
clioed  to  the  base  in  a  less  angle  than  the  side  of  tlie 
coDC  is. 

5.  The  section  is  an  hyperbola  when  the  cut- 
ting plane  makes  a  greater  angle  with  the  base 
than  the  side  of  the  cone  makifs.  And,  if  the 
plane  be  continued  to  cut  the  opposite  cone,  this 
btter  section  is  called  the  opposite  hyp^bola  to  the 
fonoer. 

6.  The  Tertices  of  any  section  are  the  points 
where  the  cutting  plane  meets  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  cone.  Hence,  the  ellipse  and  the  opposite  hyper, 
bolas  have  each  two  vertices ;  but  the  parsbola  only 
one ;  unless  we  consider  the  other  as  at  an  infinite 
lUsiance. 

A  plane,  however,  posited  so  that  it  does  not 
psss  through  the  vertex  of  the  cone  it«elf,  we  call 
a  lecaot  plane ;  snd  another  plane  which  does  pass 
through  the  vertex,  snd  is  every  where  parallel  to 
the  secant  plane,  msy  be  called  the  vertical  plane. 
If,  now,  the  secant  and  the  vertical  plane  be  so 
moTed  round,  in  a  parallelism  esch  to  the  other, 
that  the  vertical  plane  doth  sometimes  cut  the 
base,  sometimes  touch  the  conic  superficies,  snd 
sometimes  is  placed  wholly  without  the  cone ;  it  is 
manifest,  that  by  these  conical  superficies,  divers 
>pecies  of  hyperbolas,  divers  parabolas,  snd  divers 
■pedes  of  dJipses,  will  be  delineated  In  the  secant 
plane.  And  moreover,  the  near  affinity  there  Is 
l^ween  all  these  lines  may  be  pUinly  seen.  For 
if  the  section  be  parallel  to  the  base^  or  even  in 
a  scalene  cone,  if  it  be  subcontrsrily  posited,  it 
^  ill  be  a  drcle;  this  is  one  of  the  extremes  of 
the  ellipse.  From  this,  proceeding  by  a  gradual 
change  of  the  inclination  of  the  aecant  plane,  there 
will  be  produced  infinite  species  of  ellipses;  until, 
at  length,  the  ioclinatiod  becoming  parallel  to  the 
Mde  of  the  cone,  the  other  extreme  of  the  ellipse 
goes  ofi|  and  the  figure  passes  into  a  parabola. 
And  then,  the  inclination  of  the  cutting  plane  being 
nerer  so  little  changed  farther,  there  will  arise 
>n  hyperbola;  of  which  there  are  infinite  species, 
according  to  the  difllerent  inclinatioiu  of  the  ver« 
ticsl  plane  within  the  cone.  So  that  the  ellipses 
do  on  one  side  end  in  a  circle^  on  the  other,  in 
>  parabola ;  the  parabola,  on  one  side,  in  sn  ellipse  ; 
00  the  other,  in  an  hyperbola:  the  hyperbola,  on 
<n>e  part,  in  a  paraboht ;  and  on  the  other,  in  a  straight 
liae. 

Here;  therefore,  we  may  notev  1.  That  the  conic 
Actions  are  in  themselves  a  system  of  regular  curves 
lUied  to  each  other;  snd  that  one  is  changed  into 
•nothcr  perpetually,  vhen  it  is  either  increased  or 
dunmished,  in  injMium.    Ilius,  tlie  curvature  of 
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a  circle  being  ever  so  little  increased  or  diminished, 
passes  into  an  ellipse;    and  again,   the  centre  of 
the  ellipse  going  off  infinitely,  and  the  curvature 
being  thereby  diminished,  is  changed  into  a  para- 
bola ;  and  lastly,  the  curvature  of  a  parabola  being 
ever  so  little  chsnged,    there  arisetb   the   first  of 
the  hyperbolas;  the  innumerat'le  species  of  which 
will  sJl  of  them  arise  orderly  by  a  gradual  dimi- 
nution  of  the  curvature;  till  this  quite  vanishing, 
the  last  hyperbola  ends  in  a  right  line.     From  whence 
it    is  manifest,   that  ever)*  regular  curvature    like 
that  of  a  circle,  from   the  circle  itself  to  a  right 
line,   is  a  conical  curvsiure,    and   is   distinguished 
with  its  peculiar  name,  accoriding  to  the  divers  de- 
grees of  that  curvature.     2.  That  all  diameters  in 
a  circle  and   ellipse  intersect  one  another  in   the 
centre  of  the  figure  within  the  section :  that  in  the 
parabola   they   are    sll  psrallel    among  themselves, 
and  to  the  axis:    but  m   the  hyperbola,   they   in- 
tersect  one    another,   without    the    figure,   in    the 
common  centre  of  the  opposite  and  conjugate  sec- 
tions.    S.  In  the  circle^  the  latus  rectum,  or  para- 
meter, is  double  the  distance  from  the  vertex  to  the 
focus,  which  Is  also  the  centre.    But  in  ellipses, 
the  parameters  are  in   all  proportions  to   that  di- 
stance,  between  the  double  and  quadruple,  accord- 
ing to  their  difierent  species.     M'hile,  in   the  pa- 
rabola, the  parameter  is  Just  quadruple  that  distance. 
And,  lastly  in  hyperbolas,  the  parameters  are  in  all 
proportions  beyond  the  quadruple,  according  to  their 
various  kinds. 

We  may  also  add  farther,  that  a  psrabola  is  every- 
where equidistant  from  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
and  a  right  line  passing  through  its  centre,  or  from  a 
point  snd  a  right  line  given  in  position.  An  ellipse  is 
every-where  equidistsnt  from  the  circumferences  of 
two  unequal  tangent  circles,  which  touch  one  the 
other  within ;  or  from  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
and  a  point  within  iL  An  hyperbola  is  every-where 
equidistant  from  the  circumferences  of  two  unequal 
tangent  circles,  which  touch  one  the  other  without; 
or  from  the  circumference  of  a  circle  and  a  point  with. 
,out  it. 

The    more    ancient    mathematicians,   before   the 
time  of  Apollonius  Pergaeus,  admitted  only  the  right 
cone  into  their   geometry,   and   they   supposed  the 
section  of  it  to  be  made  by  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  one  of  its  sides;  and  as  the  vertical  angle  of  a 
right  cone  may  be  either  right,   acute,  or  obtuse, 
the  same  method  of  cutting  these  several  cones,  viz. 
by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  one  side,  produced  all 
the  three  conic  sections.     The  parsbola  was  called 
the  section   of  a    right-angled    cone;    the  ellipse, 
the  sectiou  of  the  acute-angled  cone ;  and  the  hyper- 
bola, the  section  of  the  obtuse-angled  cone.     But 
Apollonius,  who,  on  account  of  his  writings  on  this 
subject,  obtained  the  appellation  of  Magnus  Gcometra, 
the  Great  Geometrician,  observed,  that  the.-e  three 
sections   might   be   obtained    in    every   cone,    both 
oblique  and   right,  and  that  they  depended  on  the 
difierent  inclinations  of  the  plane  of  the  section  to 
the  cone  itself.     Apollon.  Con.  Iialley*s  edit  lib.  1. 
p.  9. 

The  diKtrine  of  the  conic  sections  is  of  great 
use  in  physical  and  geometrical  astronomy,  as  well 
as  in  the  physico-mathematical  sciences :  it  has  been 
much  cultivated  by  both  ancient  and  modern  geo- 
metricians, who  have  left  many  good  treatises  on  the 
subject'  The  most  ancient  of  these  is  that  of  Apol- 
lonius Perga:us,  containing  eight  books,  the  first  lour 
of  which  have  ofteu  been  published ;  but  Dr.  IlalleyU 
edition  has  all  t&e  eight.     Pappus,  in  bis  Collect. 
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whatever,  UN  and  mM,  it  will  biicct  id  ibe  uunc 
manner  ail  other  ordinttes  that  are  paralld  to  theee ; 
for  tlic  cunre  may  hsYe  t  Ungeot  parallel  to  theae 
ordinatet,  «fld  coosequeotly  the  right  line  by  which 
Uiey  are  bisected  will  be  t  diameter.  Ad  indefiDite 
number  of  diameiera  may  therefore  be  found  to  any 
conic  section  or  liDe  of  the  second  order,  by  drawing 
any  two  ordiDates  or  chorda  M  N,  and  mn,  at  pleasure 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  bisecting  them  in  the 
points  L  and  /;  the  right  line  which  passes  through 
these  points  will  alao  bisect  ell  -other  ordinates  which 
are  parallel  to  theie,  and  by  that  means  will  bj^a 
diameter;  and  if  through  the  point  C,  where  the 
diameter  produced  meets  the  curve,  the  right  line  IK 
be  drawn  parallel  to  th«  ordinates,  it  will  touch  the 
curve  in  the  paint  C. 

7.  We  have  been  led  to  this  property  by  the 
simple  consideration  of  the  sum  of  the  roots  of  y  in 
the  equation : 

tx  +  y         ^x  +  fir  +  « 

yy  +  -y-y  + -^ —  «  o. 

But  it  is  evident,  from  this  equation,  that  the  pro- 
duct of  the  two  roots  (fig.  1 .)     FM .  PN  «■ 

Ixr  -»-  i^jr  +  «      _. .                ,      Ixx  +  fir  -+-  «  . 
.    This  expression has 

either  two  real  simple  factors,  or  it  has  none.    The 

first  case  obtains  when  the  axis  intersects  the  curve 

io  two  points  £  and  F ;  for,  as  at  these  two  points 

.   „  .         ,     8.r«  +  fir  +  « 
y  =■  0,  we  shall  have  also »  0 ;  the 

roots  of  X  wiO  be  A£  and  AF,  and  the  factors 

T       "  T 


{x  -  AE)  (jr  >  AF) ;  so  that 

(i-AE)  (x-AF)  «  ---.PE.PF,  because x»AP. 

We  shall  then  have  PM  .  PN  -  •!•  PE.  PF,or 

«:.e  rectangle  PM  .  PN  will  be  to  the  rec^ar.fjle 
HE .  PF  in  tlie  constant  ratio  of  *  to  f.  wlicrevor 
the  applicate  VMS  be  drawn,  provided  that  thcan^le 
\PF  be  eijual  to  thai  which  expresses  the  inclination 
(•<'  ihe  ap<>licatfS  to  the  axis.  If  therefore  we  suppo:>« 
•til  ord'nate  tu»,  such  tlist  the  quantities  Kp  and  pm 
tvi'otne  lU'^ativf,  u*e  shall  have  in  a  similar  manner 

/  m  .pu^ — H  pE .  pF. 

^.  Having  then   drawn   anv  right  line  whatever 
PEF  (PI.  47,  fig.  3.)  which  intersects  a  line  of  the 
second  order  in  two  points  E  and  F ;  if  we  draw  to 
that  line  any  ordinates  NMP,  npn,  paraliid  to  each 
ottier,  we  shall  always  have  PM  .  PN  :  PE  .  PF  :  : 
P"^ '  pni  pR  *  pF;  for  the  two  ratios  of  this  pro- 
portion are  each  equal  2  :  (     In  like  manner,  ss  the 
position  of  the  axis  is  arbitrary,  by  taking;  the  riglit 
iine  PMN  for  the  axis,  and  drawing  paraliei  to  PKF 
»Y  other  right  line  eqf,  we  shall  have  PM  .  PN  : 
PE  .  PF  :  •  0M .f N  :  ge.^tz  pm  .pntpF^.  pF^ 
and  alternately  as  qe  .g/t  pE.pF  : :  gM.pS  : 
pn .  pH.    Having  therefore  given  any  two  parallel 
oriinates  ^and  EF,  if  we  suppose  any  two  others  to 
^  drawn  as  MN,  and  mil,  also  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  cutting  the  former  in  the  poinU  P,  p,  q,  r,  we 
^laU  have  this  series  of  equal  ratios,  PM  .  PN  : 
PE .  PF  : :  pm  .  pn  ;  pR ,  pF  :  i  9M .  gS  i  ge »  gf 
'*'  ^M  ,m  :  re ,  rf.    This  is  a  second  general  pro- 
P^y  of  lines  of  the  second  order. 

(^  When  the  two  points  M  and  N  of  the  curve 
coincide,  the  I'^ht  line  PMN  Incomes  a  tanp^ent 
<it  the  point  of  concourse  of  the  two  points^  ami  the 
rectangle  PM  .  PN  becomto  ilic  S'\n:xie  of  PM  »>r 


PN  {  which  gives  a  new  property  of  (aagents.  Let 
us  suppose  the  right  line  CFp  (PL  47,  i)g.  6.)  vhidi 
touches  a  line  of  the  second  order  in  the  point  C 
and  let  us  draw  any  other  lines  PMN,  pmm,  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  which  therefore  mdte  the  sauie 
angle  with  the  tangent,  we  have  by  the  property 
already  found : 

PC«:  PM.PN;:/;C«  ipm.pn; 
that  is,  wherever  the  ordinate  be  which  is  drawn  to 
the  tangent  under  a  given  angle,  the  ratio  of  the 
square  of  the  right  line  CP  to  the  rectangle  PM .  I'N 
will  be  constant. 

10.  It  follows  from  this  at  the  same  time,  that 
if  in  a  line  of  the  second  order  any  diameter  CD 
(PI.  47,  fig*  2.)  be  drawn,  bisecting  all  the  cliords 
MN,  ffM,  and  meeting  the  curve  in  two  points  C  and 
D,we  shall  have 

CL.LD;  LM.LNs:  C/./D:/m.fo. 
But,  as  LM  *-  LN  and  Im  *-  /«s  we  shall  have  LI\P 
:  /m'  :  :  CL  .  LD  :  Q  .  /D,  or  the  square  of  ibe 
semi-ordinate  LM  will  be  always  to  the  rectangle 
CL  .  LD  in  a  constant  ratio.  Thus,  by  tdling 
the  diameter  CD  for  the  axis,  and  these  semi-or- 
dinatM  LM  for  applicates,  we  may  find  the  equa. 
tion  for  lines  of  the  second  order;  for,  let  the 
diameter  CD  »  a,  the  abscissa  Ch  *»  x,  and  the 
applicate  LM  i»  y,  LD  will  be  equal  n  —  :r,  and  uc 
shall  have  yy  to  ax  —  x;r  in  a  constant  ratio,  wbii  h 
we  shall  suppose  that  of  A  to  Ar;  then  we  have 
for  lines  of  the  second  order  the  equation  yy  s> 

—(ax  -  x»). 

U.  The  two   properties  of  lines  of  the   second 
order  which  we  have  already  found  will  conduct  us  10 
the  discovery  of  several  others.     Let  us  suppose  in  a 
line  of  the  same  order  two  ordinates  AB  and  CD 
(PI.  47,  fig.  4.)  parallel  to  each  other,  and  complete  the 
quadrilateral  ACDB;  if  through  any  point  M  of  tliu 
cur%'e  we  draw  an  ordinate  MN  parallel  to  AB  aud 
CD,  OHd  which  cuts  the  right  lines  AC  and  BD  in 
the  points  P  and  Q,  the  parts  PM  and  QN  will  be 
equal  to  each  other.     For  the  right  line  bisecting  the 
two  ordinates  AB  ond  CD,  which  are  parallel  to  each 
other,  will  bi^ect  the  ordinate  MN,  in  like  niaoocr ; 
but,  the  right  line  which   bisects  the  two  sides  AB 
and  CD,  will  also  bisect  the  part  PQ.    Therefore, 
since  the  lines  MN  and  VQ,  are  bisected  in  the  same 
point,  it  necessarily  foliowa  that  MP  ■■  NQ,   and 
MQ,  a  NP.     We  can  therefore,  having  given  besides 
the  four  points  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  in  the  curve,  a  fifth 
point  M,  find,  by  means  of  this  last,  a  sixth  N,  by 
Uktng  NQ  -  MP. 

12.  Since  MQ .  QN  is  to  BQ .  QD  in  a  constant 
ratio,  because  QN  -  MP,  MP  .  MQ  wiU  also  be  to 
BQ .  QD  io  the  same  ratio ;  that  is,  if  we  take  any 
other  point  in  the  curve,  ss  c,  and  through  this  point 
suppose  the  right  line  GcH  to  be  drawn  parallel  to  the 
lines  AB  and  CD,  and  to  meet  the  sides  AC  and  BD 
produced  in  the  points  G  and  H,  we  shall  have,  in 
like  manner  the  same  constant  ratio  for  the  rectangle 
of  cG  .  cH  to  BH .  Dli,  and  consequently,  cG  .  ell 
:  BU  .  DH  :  :  MP .  MQ  :  BQ .  DQ.  But  if  we 
draw  through  the  point  M,  parallel  to  the  base  BD,  a 
line  RMS,  meeting  the  parallel  ordinates  AB,  CD, 
m  R  and  S,  because  BQ  «  MR,  and  DQ  «  MS,  ths 
ratio  of  MP .  MQ :  MR  .  MS  will  also  be  constant. 
Therefore,  if  through  any  point  M  of  the  curve  we 
draw  two  right  lines,  the  one  MPQ  parallel  to  ilie 
sides  AB,  CD,  and  the  other  RMS  parallel  to  tl>e 
base  BD,  the  intersections  P,  Q,  R,  and  S  will  l^ 
iii>p  ord  in  such  a  minncr  that  the  ratio  uf  MP.  MQ 
••:  MP  .  MS  will  be  conv.aot. 
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13.  If  instead  of  the  ordinate  CD,  which  is  sup. 
posed  parallel  to  AB,  we  draw  any  other  V>c  from 
the  point  D,  and  join  Ac :  from  the  manner  which 
the  right  lines  MQ  and  RMS,  drawn  as  before, 
throu;>h  the  point  M,  parallel  to  the  sides  AB  and 
BD,  intersect  the  sides  of  the  quadrilateral  ABDc  in 
the  points  P,  Q,  R,  and  s,  a  similar  property  is  ob- 
tained. In  effect  we  have  MP  .  MQ  :  BQ .  DQ ;  : 
cQ  .  cU  :  BH  .  DH.  or  MP  .  MQ  :  MR  .  MS  :  ; 
cG  .  cH  :  BU  .  DH,  because  the  right  line  RS  is 
parallel  and  equal  to  BD ;  but  the  similar  triangles 
AP^,  AGc,  and  DS*,  f  HD,  give,  viz.  in  the  former 
two,  the  proportion  P/)  :  AP  : :  Gc  :  AG.  or 
because  AP  :  AG  :  :  BQ  :  BH,  this ;  Pp  :  BQ  :  : 
Gc  :  BH,  and  in  the  latter  two  triangles,  the  pro- 
portion DS  (MQ)  :  Sj  :  :  cH  :  DH ;  by  multiplying 
them  in  order,  we  shall  have  MQ .  Pp  :  MR  .  S#  ;  : 
cG  .  rH  :  BH  .  DH,  because  BQ  =  MR.  This  last 
proportion  compared  with  that  which  has  been  found 
above,  gives 

M  P  .  MQ  :  MR  .  MS  :  :  P/i .  MQ :  MR  .  S*, 
whence,  taking  the  sum  of  the  antecedents,  and  that  of 
the  consequents,  we  have 

MP  .  MQ  :  MR  .  MS  ; :  M;i .  MQ:  MR  .  M*; 
so  that,  in  whatever  part  of  the  curve  we  take  the 
points  r  and  M,  the  ratio  of  Mp  .  MQ  to  MR  .  Ms, 
will  always  be  the  same,  provided  that  the  right  lines 
IVIQ  and  R#,  which  pass  through  M,  are  parallel  to 
the  chords  AB,  and  BD.  It  follows  from  the  pre- 
ceding proportion  that  MP  :  MS: :  M/7 :  M*;  there- 
fore, since  by  varying  the  point  c  we  only  change  the 
points  p  and  ;,  the  ratio  of  INI/>  to  Ms  will  be  constant ; 
whatc\-er  may  be  the  position  of  the  point  c,  provided 
thai  the  point  M  remain  fixed. 

14.  If  we  take  four  points,  A,  B,  C,  D  (PI.  47, 
fig.  5.)  upon  a  line  of  the  second  order,  and  join 
them  by  right  lines,  so  as  to  form  the  inscribed  trape- 
zium ABDC,  we  may  deduce  a  much  more  general 
properly  of  the  conic  sections  from  what  precedes. 
It  is  this;  if  from  any  point  M  of  the  curve  we  draw 
to  each  of  the  sides  of  the  trapezium,  under  given 
angles,  the  right  lines  MP,  MQ,  MR,  and  MS 
{ fig.  5.),  the  rectanoles  of  the  two  lines  which  are 
drawn  to  the  opposite  sides  of  the  trapezium  will 
always  be  to  each  other  in  the  same  ratio ;  that  is, 
MP  .  MQ  will  be  to  MR .  MS  in  a  constant  ratio, 
whatever  may  be  the  position  of  the  point  M  in  the 
curve,  provided  that  the  angles  at  P,  Q,  R,  and  S, 
do  not  change.  To  prove  this,  draw  through  the 
point  M  two  right  lines  M^  and  r*,  the  former 
parallel  to  the  side  AB,  and  the  latter  to  the  side 
BD;  and  mark  the  points  of  intersection  p,  y,  r, 
and  *,  with  the  sides  of  the  trapezium ;  then,  ac- 
cording to  what  we  have  seen,  Mp .  Mq  will  be  lo 
Mr  .  Ms  in  a  constant  ratio ;  but,  as  the  angles  are 
all  given,  the  ratios  MP:  Mp;  MQ :  Mq ;  MR  : 
>Ir;  and  MS  :  Mr  w  11  also  be  given;  whence  it 
follows  that  MP  .  MQ  will  be  to  MR  .  MS  also  in  a 
constant  ratio. 

15.  As  we  have  seen  above  that,  if  we  produce 
the  parallel  ordinates  MN,  mn  (PI.  4/,  fig.  b'.)  until 
they  meet  the  tangent  CFp  in  P  and  /»,  we  shall  have 
PM  .  PN  :  CPa  : :  pt>i  .  pn  :  Cp^ ;  if  we  assume 
the  points  L  and  /  such  that  PL  may  be  a  mean  pro- 
portional between  PM  and  PN,  and  the  same  with  pi 
in  respevt  to  pm  and  pn,  we  shall  have  PL*  :  CP" 
:  :  pl^  :  Cp^ ;  and  consequently,  PL  :  CP  : :  ;>/  : 
C/f ;  whence  it  follows,  that  all  the  points,  L,  /,  are 
fciiLjicd  in  the  ri;4ht  line  which  passes  through  the 
poini  of  cont.TPt  C.  If,  therefore  an  applicate  PMN 
br  so  divided  in  the  point  L,  that  PL«  =  PM  .  PN. 

^p!  CLD,  drawn  through  the  points  C  and 
'sc  divide  any  other  applicate  pmn  in  /, 


so  that  pi  shall  be  a  mean  pmportional  between  pn: 
and  pn  ;  or  else,  if  we  divide  two  appUcates,  PN  aad 
pUf  in  the  points  L  and  /,  80  that  PL*  =  PM  .  PS, 
and  pl^  —  pm  .  /?w,  the  right  line  which  passn 
through  L  and  /  bicng  produced  will  pass  througb  t'ue 
point  of  contact  C,  and  will  divide  every  other  applicaic 
which  is  parallel  to  these  in  the  same  rado. 

16.  After  having  unfolded  these  properties  o( 
lines  of  the  second  order,  which  Howed  immediaU'lv 
from  the  primitive  form  of  the  equation,  we  i^-al 
proceed  to  the  research  of  other  properties  vhic^ 
are  not  so  evident.  And  to  this  end,  let  us  aigim 
recur  to  the  general  equation  for  lines  of  the  leccwi 
order : 

v!j  +  —f^y  +  — ^ — ''  ^' 

as  there  answers  to  every  abscissa  AP  =  j  (PI.  47, 
fig.  7.)  two  a))plicates  y,  viz.  PM  and  PN,  ve  triy 
determine  the  position  of  the  diameter  whicb  b- 
sects  ever>'  ordinate  MN.  For  let  IG  be  the  &^ 
meter  which  ought  to  intersect  the  ordinate  .^IN 
in  the  middle  point  L,  and  which  will  tberrlore 
fall  upon  the  diameter   required.      3Iake  PL  =  : : 

since  z  ^  ^?M  +  ^PN,  we  shall  have  *=  ^^^^ 

or  2^'  -|-  »t  -{-  y  =  0,  which  is  the  eqitation  requir?^ 
to  determine  the  position  of  the  diameter  IG. 

17.  From  this  the  len;:th  of  the  diameter  IG 
may  be  deduced,  which  indicates  the  two  pk.-^i 
in  the  curve  where  the  two  points  31  and  N 
coincide,  that  is  in  which  PM  =  IN.     The  cqo»- 

tion  gives  PM  -f  FN  =  ZJfT'^ 


and  PM .  PN 


,  and  therefore  (PM  -  PN)*=.  (PM - 


PN)2  -  4PM  .  PN  = 

(M-4mr*-ft^('y-2^;>-|-fyy-4ar)  _  ^  ^.^ 


?f 


0,  ofj' 


2(2g:-,y)         y_y~4«r^        the  roots  of  thlsc,^«. 
tion  are  therefore  AK  and  AH,  so  that  AK  -)-.\H 


"'-'-"^ndAK.AH  =  '^''-''''' 


W'becct  9. 


follows  that  (AH  -  AK)«  ^  HK*  «     .     •    •   • 
4(2g.-->y)*-4(M-4?r)-(yy-4an       ^^^   j^,  ^ 

-KII*,   whenever  the  applicates  are  pfT«^- 

4>^ 

dicular  to  the  axis. 

18.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  applkates  wi'c^ 
we  have  considered  here  are  perpendicular  to  tie 
axis,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  the  eqoatioa  «^'' 
answers  to  oblique  applicatcs.  For  this  purpc*e. 
suppose  from  any  point  M  of  the  cunre  an  a^f-" 
cate  Mp  to  be  drawn  to  the  axis,  making  mal  *• 
the  oblique  angle  M/»H,  whose  sine  is  denoted  H 
fi  and  cosine  by  ».     Let  the  new  abscissa  Af  ~  '• 

the  new  applicate  pM  =  w*  and  we  diaD  have  — 

p 

=  /u,  and =  * ;  whence  y  =  .«« tod  x  »  I  ir  '*• 

M 

These  values  being  subttituted  in  the  eqoatioB  betvte 
X  and  2^ : 

•\-pyu  -^•^•^■H^'^"* 

^    ,    (^.-f2>a)/^-(^cy-fTg)i»-f^-H^-f«  _^ 
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19.  Each  0|>plirate  wiD  have  io  thit  case  aico  2Cr->yi 

two  values  pM   and  pn ;  therefore  we  may  deter-    ("  —  4i{)^  =  26f  —  ye;  ^  = -~,  and  h  = 

mine,  as   before,  the  diameter  ilg  of  the  ordioates  a  i__g                                       "— 43( 

AI«.     For,  having  bisected  the  ordinates  Mil  in  /.  -2L_i     Aa  the  quantides  ^  and  f,  upon  which 

the  point   /  will  be  in  the  diameter.     Let,  there-  "-4i^                   ^                »-            '     r- 

PM4-IW  ^he  obliquity  of  the  applicate  pMn  depends,  do  not 

fore,  pi  =  r,  wc  ahaU  have  v  = ~ =  .  .  .  enter  into  these  expressions,  it  evidently  follows  that 

—  (a«-f-2ii)<— M>— >ff  the  point  C  remains  the  same  whatever  be  the  obli. 

~ — ^rr- — ; — r--     Let  fall  from  the  point  /  quity  of  the  applicate. 

-^Z*/*? +^»«-f  n^                                         "^  22.  Since  all  the  diameters  IG.  ig  mutually  inter- 

upon  the  axis  AH  the  perpendicular  Iq,  and  make  sect  in  the  point  C;  when  that  Is  once  determined,  we 

Afl=p,  o/=tf  1  so  will  ix  -  -i.  and  •  -  f?-?ill'  '^'^  •*■*«  •  P®^°*  through  which  all  the  iSametera 

Ag    p,yi    y ,  so  wiu  ^  _    ^  .  and  I  _  -J  -—  ,  ^„  p„, .  ,„j  reciprocally.  aU  the  right  lines  drawn 

,                      I               9          .  through  this  point  will  be  so  many  mameters,  which 

and,  consequently,  »  =  ^,  and  I  =  /f  —  w  =  viU  intersect  all  the  ordinates  under  a  certain  angle ; 

,^                              ^  and  as  there  is  only  one  point  in  a  line  of  the  second 

p •     By  substituting  these  values  in  the  equa-  order,  where  all  the  diameters  intersect  each  other, 

^  it  is  termed  the  CEKTVE  of  the  conic  section.     We 

tion  between  <  and  p,  we  shaU  have -^  =  .    •    ••  «»«y?nd  it  by  means  of  the  proposed  equation  between 

/I  X  and  y, 

"  fup  -  2tlp-f  Tig+2yyig :  ^— ^y— yg  0=tf-Kr-f7y-flx«4.f4?y+{^S 

2^^u^+2^„+2ni                  '®' bv't«kinirAD-?l^Z21i.„^rn-!y!z?' 

^'L  y   ^'  ^        .       .     ..                  ^  23.  We  have  found  above  that  AK  +  AH  =i 

(2/1^  +  y,)q  +  (ft,  -\-2fi)p  +  pty^.  t^nO,  an  equa-  4ft— 7yt 

tion  which  determines  the  position  of  the  diame-  ■       .lyl  but  IK  and  GH  are  perpendiculars  let 

20.  The  former  diameter  IG,  the  position  of  which  ""  ^"^  *•*•  extremities  of  the  diameter  IG  upon 
» determined  by  this  equation  4k-.  -  •       l»  t    l         .l  a   a  n       AK-f-AH 

«i.  ««,  ind  we  ihdl  htTe  AO  =  =2,  tad  «hew.  !i?f";^  '!*,'S'°'  tk  '^"  **  ""TT  '"^'n 

•            ^  ,  .Ml.  uivrv-  pomts  K  and  H.     Thua  we  see  why  the  centre  C 

— y  will  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  diameter  IG;  and 

fore  PO  = X.    The  tangent  of  the  angle  as  the  same  will  equally  obtain  in  every  other  diameter, 

'            __  it  follows,  not  only  that  all  diameters  intersect  eadi 

LOP  will  be  =:  --^ — !f..-L,  and  the  tangent  ^^^  '^^  ^^  1^*'^^  C'  but  also  that  they  reciprocally 

r    u               *  '^^    •'■*^     2^  ******  «■<*  o«"  »n  *be  same  point 

of  the  angle  MLG  under  which  the  diameter  IG  24  Let  ua  now  Uke  any  diameter  AI  (PL  47, 

»«u  U«  ,Hi„..  MN  wm  b.  =  i?.    Tb.00^  l^-''.tf;.^^,^';S3e5'pi'^wri: 

ditmeter  ig  produced  will  meet  the  axis  mo,  and  ^^  =  m  and  cosine  =  n.     Let  the  abscissa  =  x, 

—iAV— v^  *°^  ^  applicate  PM  =:y;  as  there  are  here  two 

we  sbsll  have  Ao  =  — TTT'  •"**  *^«  tangent  of  equal  values,  one  positive   and    the   other    nega- 

^          in  i  ^'*'    *"**  therefore^   their  sum    =  0^  the   genoal 

the  angle  Aol  will  be  a  ^'"^  '  .  As  the  tangent  of  ^^^o°  for  a  line  of  the  second  order  wiU  Uke 

2/*^ +w  this  form :  yy  =  a  -f  Sr  -f  yxx,  which  will  give,  by 

the  anal*  AOT  «     *     *k«  *-*  4t..^*^ •  »        *  making  y  =0,   the  two  points,   G  and   I,  where 

the  angle  AOL  -  j^.the  two  diameters  intersect  ^^e  curve  crosses  the  axiV     Therefore  the  root. 

each  other  in  a  certain  point  C,  and  comprise  be-  „f  n,.  -«„.h««  *t-j-^*j-*    -n  -ni  i«  •  — 

tween  them  an  angle  Cfco  -  Aoi  -  AOL,  the  ^  "**  •^"'*'^"  *•  -f  ->-«  -f  —  -  0.  wiU  be  x  = 

Ungent  of  which  is,  therefore,  AG,  and  a?  =  AI ;  and  consequendy,  we  shall  have 

~VC?+2»ii+2i7ff~^'     ^^   ''**  "S^   ""*•«•  AG  +  AI  =  — ,  and  AG  •  AI  =  -i.    Hence  as 

which  the  other  diameter  meeta  the  ordinates  is  Mlo«  the  centre  C  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  dia. 

r  *!  —  Ao/,  the  tangent  of  which  is  meter  GI,  we  can  easily  find  the  centre  of  a  conic 

^     g^Mt-f  g/x»-f  2na  AG+AI      -€ 

,.M«+2^fa-2^<-m  •  iection;forweshaJlhaveAC=— J— =— . 

21.  Let  ns  now  determine  the  point  C2,  where  a5.    The  centre  C  of  the  conic  aecUon  being 
A^  il  tJ"".^.  ""*"^y  intersect  each  other,  now  known,  it  may  be  taken  for  the  origin  of  the 

U  &n  #v.     L.  ^  ?""•  •""*?••  •,I»P«>^'C"»"  CD  abscissas.     Therefore,  let  CP  =  f,  tnd  as  PM  =  y 

J?  »»  froffl  this  point  upon  the  axis.     Put  AD  e^,  *                              _g 

to  »  A:  first,  if  the  point  C  be  considered  as  ap.    remaina  the  same,and  x  =  AC—  CP  = <,  the 

pertdning  to  the  dUmeter  IG,  we  shaH  have  2ffc  -f  .,     »^          ,^          ^'    .     .     a     Sti^ 

«  +  y  =  0,andwheniibek)iws  to  the  diameter  J^  equation  between  the  co-ordinates  I  and  y  will  be 

wfihsllhave                        ^                            ^  ^_          GS        €S      ^.^.^ 

r"^^n8  tbe  latter  equation  from  the  former,  after  €?    , 

»«ltiply,ng^^  there  wUl  lemaSn  or  y«=i»-  —  -h>«^ 

'   +'^»V+T««0,  w  •*+^^+^=  0«  frwn  whfch  Therefore,  by  uniting  x  fo?  #,  we  shaU  obtain  the 

»e  obtain  h »  "'^  _y^    *^"^   ^^j    therefore  g«"*^'**  equation   for  lines   of   the    second    order, 

2?               f       '        '                '  any  (Uainetcr   being  taken  for  the  axis,  and  the 
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abscissas   being  computed   from  the   centre ;  and  if (M,u-h^(."»— y"»)^K , 

we   change   the  form  of  the  constant  quantities,    it  ^    A-;7_^2c>(.^«-r«0  +  €V«-*«0')*  "    '' 

will  become  2/ >/ =a —^.i.r.     By  making  ly  =  0,  we  ^YkZ     ^  ^*             v  •      vr-           // 

shall  have  CG  =^  CI  -  V y  '  ^'"^   therefore,   the         ^  imjun  "nvQr 

^j  At  ^(/u«-f-'2e/u«(/un  — im)  -f  €'2(.vn  -t*.;/j 

whole  diameter  GI  will  be  2v^-  .  These  values  give : 

*^  fxs       ^{fti — >m)r 

'j6.  If  we  make  .r  =  0,  and  find  the  ordinate  EF  y  = h  --p rt  md 

which   {Misses  througli    the   centre;    we  shall    have  ''*        V    ,....; 

CE  =  CF  =  V«,    and    therefore    every   ordinate  ^.  _-  (/^«--y"»;^  ^        ^^        .  ^bencc  »t 

EF  =  2/^/« ;  and  as  it  passes  through  the  centre,  »»             >/• ) 

it  will  also  be  a  diameter,  and  will  make  with  the  may  conclude,  by  substituting  in  the  equation, 

former  diameter  GI  an  angle  ECG  =  q.     But  the  ^                  (fA/n-fg(fAii-->ii!)*)s<  ^ 

diameter  EF  will  bisect  aU  the  ordinates  parallel  to  yy-h&rj:-«=0,               ^^             i- 

the  diameter  GI ;  for,  having  made  the  abscissa  CP  ^(.tt^-J-^(/xn-yfn)-Vr 

negative,  the  applicate  oM'  wliich  will  fail  upon  the     ' TT^; r-— fl«=0. 

side  of  I  will  he  equal  to  the  former  PM;  and  as  it  is  t^l^f^fnn{txn-ym)^^2{fMn-^jfn)^ 

at  the  ,a»e  time  ^rallel  to  it,  the  4wo  points  M,  M',  f'^'  "*.  ^o^^^^Ve  the  semud.ameler  CG  =^, 

joined  together,  will  give  a  line  parallel  to  the  diameter  ^"^^  '^«  semi-conjugate  CE  -  CF  «  ;r ;  ^bcn/- 

GI,  and  which  ought,  therefore,  to  be  bisected  by  the  ^—,  and  g  =  ^/a,  or  a  «  ^,  and  ^  =  —  «i»«A 

diameter  EF.     These  two  diameters  GI  and  EF,  are  ^    ^           **       ^                                       P 

therefore  80  disposed  with  regard  to  each  other,  that  *•       ^    ,    53"^         ,      Tf*i.--, ,' 

the  one  bisects  aU  the  ordinttes  that  are  parallel  to  '^^^^  ^^  «q"*^*>°  ^ -^  ff"^  "  ^'-     ^^"^^^^ 

the  other,  and  reciprocally;  and  from  this  property  gC^  be  supposed  «;>,  then  tang./^^ 

these  two  diameters  are  called   conjugates.     If  €m(un—ym) 

therefore  we  draw  two  right  lines  through  the  ex-  j, r.    But  because  the  angle  GCE  =  c 

tremities  G  and  I  of  the  diameter  GI,  and  parallel  to  F'^n^ixn^ym) 

the  diameter  EF,  they  will  touch  the'  curve ;  and  in  ^^  ^«  ^^  *he  angle  EC  »  x.  we  AaUhave  AQ^ 

like  manner,  if  through  the  points  E  and  F  we  draw  7=1=''+  '^'.^"^  '^^'f'''^  f^  "^^    ^SiV.r 

right  lines  parallel  to  The  diameter  GI,  they  will  touch  (^ +')» «  =  «"•  ^' *nd. "  =«?•  5'     ^hen  tan. 

.°             •    .1        •  .   »-i      J  T»  o .  Sin.  <7 .  Sin.  IT 

the  curve  m  the  pomts  E  and  F.  p  —                       ^         ; = 

27.    Let    us    now    draw    any  oblique   applicate  sin.(g-f-»)-f-^.cos.g.  sin. t 

MQ,  making  the  angle  AQM  =  9,  the  sine  of  which  ^.  tan  j  .  tan.  « 

=  u,  and  its  cosine  =  v  ;  let  the  abscissa  CQ  =  f,  tan.j-f  tan.ir-hS.  tan.» ' 

and  the  apphcate  MQ  =  u ;  as  the  angle  PMQ  =  ^^  ^^.^      ^.„^  ^ 

(p  —  7,  and  therefore  the  sm.  PMQ  =  fxn  —  vf»,  we  sin./>  «  ■ 2 ; 

shall  have  in   the  triangle   PMQ,  y  :  m  :  PQ  :  :  v'(,u«-|-26'/u#i(^»— Tm)+€l?(p»-»w)*) 

/^**        1  T>rk  _  and/xM  4-6'(a«ii— »w)»  =  (Mn.(7-hr))»-K{&in.^^ 

,a  :  w  :  .u«  -  TW ;  whence  ^  =  ~t  and  PQ  -  gy  ^^g  substitution  of  thew  values,  we  ihill  c*ai£ 

/   ..      „,\  „  for  the  equation  between  r  and  /, 

^    ^        >  and,  consequently,  j:  =  e  -  PQ  =  <  -  (  (sin.  y-|-y')g-f g sin,  ir)^y 

(txn—Ym)u      c.  .    .    ,.        ,            ,        •    .u      •  (sin.j)« 

^JZ 1-.     Subsututmg  these  values  m  the  given  >p,  /  .„    .,    \«  i^  ,.„     \«-a/««  «^« 

m                               ^  €r((sin.7+'r)«-H6r.(Bin.  ir)«;^(sin^^      .-0'^ 


equation  above  y}j—a—^xx^  or  yf^+b^rr— «=() ;  <?^(sin.7)«(sin.ir)« 

we  shall  have  t3„  « .  ,;„.  (g^.*) 

(uix-^S(ixn  —  vw)«)mm— 2t»n(/xn— vwiVw+^»t*^*'W«  g  =  -.; C iZ — -_ = 

=0 ;  an  equation  which  gives  for  the  applicate  u  two  <  ""•  U -^os.  q .  tan. p)an.  m 

values,  QM  and  —  Q»* ;  and  therefore  QxM -QN  =  tan. j>(tan.g-ftan.y)  _f£__ cot,  ir  . taa. y-j- 1 

2gm(^r»--^mV_      if  „e  bisect   the  ordinate  M«  tan. .  (tan.  7 -tan./,)       //       coU /. .  tan. ,  -  l' 

iT/!hrrighT\*ine  C/;^  will  be  a  new   diameter,  or  tang,  g  =  cofCS*.  cot,  >'  '**"'*  °*'' 

which  will  bisect  all  the  ordinates  parallel  to  M«,  ^.ollaries  might  be  deduced :  besides,  we  sl-fl  tan 

and  we  shall  have  dp  = 777 ~i.  5'5'  _  An.p  .sin.ig-^ir) 

28.    Hence  it  ap^ar.   .ha.  .he  tangent  of  the  //„    J'- -  ^^^^^  ^g  =  a.  and  U.  «.• 

angle  GCg  =  — ^— ^^ — s,  or  tang.  GC^''  =  conjugate  O  =  6,  we  may  find  from  the  giroa  ajw- 

^  CQ+v.QP  tion  above,  a  =  

-5!(^-!:!!>-.  and  that  Ung.  M^^  =  ^^^  ain.  g  ria. ,  ■  ^.8 

= .T  w — r ;;    ^^^'    "»     ^*^«    »"g^®  ^^.«in,g.«in.jr  . 

under   which   the    new   ordinates    Mn   are   cut   by  sin. p.  iv(/yi""«(Y+»)  )*+^*  ("»•*/) 
the  diameter  ^.     Farther,  C/;«  =  CQ«-  Q/^«  -f' -^^  •  j>  sin.  g 

CQ.Q^  =  ^+     ^;  V(//[«-.(«+'))«+«(.in..).) 

/'  andCf?  =  fx<  therefore  have  a:*:  :^.tm.w:/.«o.f.    »• 

J-(^o+2g,.(^«-,m)4-eg(.n-m)^)^    j^ ^^^ ^^^,^  ^^.^  /4(.i„.,).=fi5:^U-r' 

'^-  =r  r,  acdy;M  =  *,  we  shall  Iwvc  /  =  (sin.  (g-f  Jr)-f  sin./),  bio.  «)  )  = 
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sin,  q*  tm.  (f/-t-")s!n.  f^-fr— /») 

;         in;.TF7) •  ^^^''^'''^  "  = 

f:c  sin,  y  tin.  7  sin.  (<7—^) 

cauje  ^  =:  »'"'/^' "°'(?-f «-) 

^  sin.  (g-^if) .  sin.  (y-f-r^;,)*  *"" 
.  M        sin,  y  .  »in.  {q—p) 

^  —^  V  ITiwI     IT": — ; — r ;    therefore  a  : 

«m.  {q—v)  fin.  (y-fjr—;,) 

31 .  Hence,  if  in  any  conic  section,  we  conceive  the 
conjugate  diameters  GI,  EF  and  ^,  ef^  to  be  drawn, 
we  shall  have  first 

Qr  :  G?  s :  CE  .  un.  EOe  1  CB .  aio.  GCc-. 

Secondly, 

sin.  GOg- :  ain.  EO  s :  CE  .  O  :  CB  .  Qir; 

and  if  we  suppose  the  chords  Ee  and  Cg,  the  tri- 
angle CG^will  be  equal  to  tbe  triangle  CEe;  we 
shall  then  have  Q? :  C«  : :  Cv  .  sin.  GCE ;  CE  .  sin. 
^'CE,  or  O .  CG  .  tin.  GCtf =CE  .  C^  .  ain.  ^E ; 
therefore,  if  we  draw  tbe  chorda  Ge  and  ^K,  the 
triangles  GO  and  /rQE  will  be  equal  to  each  other, 
or  otherwise,  by  talcing  those  that  are  opposite^  the 
triangle  ICywill  be  equal  to  the  triangle  iCF.  Tbe 
last  equation  ah  .  sin.  (q^w—p)=ifir .  gin.  y,  will 
cnvc  Vff.Ce.  s]n,gC€  =  CG  .  CE  .  sin.  GCE.  If. 
therefore,  the  chords  EG  and  eg  are  drawn,  or  their 
of.jKDsites  FI  and /I,  the  triangles  ICF  and  ir^will 
likewise  be  equal;  whence  it  follows  that  all  paraU 
lelograma  comtructed  about  two  conjugate  diameters 
are  equal  to  each  other. 

32.  We  have  therefore  three  pairs  of  triangles 
equal  to  each  other;  viz. 

I.  The  triangle  FCf  equal  to  the  triangle  ICi ; 

II.  The  trianglc/CI  equal  to  the  triangle  FCi ; 
IH.  The  triangle  FCI  equal  to  the  triangle /Ci : 

whence  it  follows  that  the  trapezia  F/^CI  and  iiCf 
Will  be  equal  to  each  other ;  if  the  triangle/CI  be 
subtracted  from  each  of  them,  tlic  triangle  Fl/*wiU  be 
equal  to  the  triangle  I  ft;  and,  as  they  have  the  same 
base  /I,  the  chord  ¥i  is  necessarily  parallel  to  the 
chord/I.  Again,  we  shall  have  the  triangle  Fit  = 
the  triangle  l/F;  and  if  there  be  added  to  them  the 
equal  triangles  ECI  and  /Ci,  the  result  will  be  two 
equal  trapezia,  FCIt  =  tC;  F. 

33.  From  this  also  a  method  of  drawing  a  tan. 
Kei^.t  MT  (PI.  47,  %.  9)  to  any  point  M  of  a  line 
of  the  second  order  may  be  obtained.  For  h«v- 
>ng  taken  for  an  axis  a  diameter  GI,  the  «rmi- 
conjugaie  of  which  is  EC,  from  the  point  M  to 
the  axis,  parallel  to  CI,  draw  the  line  MP,  which 
*«n  be  a  semi- ordinate,  and  which  will  give  PN  = 
PM;  then,  having  drawn  the  semi-diameter  CM, 
and  obtained  the  semi  conjugate  CK,  the  re- 
quired tangent  MT  will  be  parallel  to  it.  Put 
the  angle  GCE  =  j,  GCM  =p,  and  ECK  =  ^,  and 

Ef*a 
*e  shall  have,  as  has  been  found  above  —  -  — 

GC»~ 
sin.  p  .  sin.  (q-4-ir) 

sin.  n  -  sm.  {q—pj 
•in.  q  .sin.  (y-f-«) 


are  given,  we  ha^e  CM  :  CT  :  MT  :  sin.  {^-|-»)  : 
sin.  {q^X'-p)  :  ain.  p.  Therefore,  by  exterminating 
the  angles,  we  shall  obtain  MC  =  CG 

,MC.CM        ^^         „     ^ 
*^  GPTct  •  "^  CGa=:CP  .  CT;  hence  CP  :  CG 

: :  CG  :  CT ;  which  gives  a  ready  method  of  finding 
the  position  cf  the  tangent.     This  proportion  will  also 
give,  dhidendo,  CP  :  PG  : :  CG  :  TG,  and  con/- 
poneudo,  because  CG=CI,  CP  :  IP  :  ;  CG  :  TI. 
34.  Since  we  have  ^~-  =  »;".;>■  «in.  (y+^) . 

CG"       Bin.«  •  sin.  {q—py 
CK«  _  sin,  p  .  ain.  (q-p)    CM«  _ 

CM^  ""  sin.  «  .  sin.  (j-f «)  *  CG«  "" 
sin,  q  .  tin,  (g-fg)  ^  CK« 

»'«-(^-7/')(9-f« -/)'*"     CE^ 
sin.  q  .  tia.  tn — n) 


i>'"?-v9-p)Mn.(y-fT-;>) 
Jw  in  the  triangle  CMP  we  have  MC«  =  CP«  4- 
^/PHiPM  .  CP  .  cos.  ^ ;  moreover.  MP :  J^IC  : : 
"i^P  •  «n-  9,  "od  MP  :  CP  :  :  sin./» :  sin.  (q-p), 
^*»d«,in  the  triangle  CMT,  the  an.|les  of  which 


sin.  (r/+-r)  sin.  (y  4.  »-;,)• 
CE* -fCG»  ^  r.n,p  .  8in.(y-i-*)-f  sin.ff  ♦  8in.(y  -p) 

CG"  sin.ir .  sin.  (q—p)      ^        ' 

,CKs-fCM« 

and 

CMS* 

^  sin.;> .  Mn.(7— ;7)-f  Kin.y  .  sin.(<y— ir) 

sin.  r  .  sin.  (y-fic) 
But  sin.  A  .  sin.  B=icos.(A-B)-Jcos.(A-j-B); 

and  reciprocally  J  cos.  A  -  i  cos.  B  =  sin.  '^^ 

'J 
,    B-A 

""•  "17  ~  ^^'^  *^*'^  therefore  have  sin.  p  .  sin. 
(7+^)-|-sin.  X  .  sin.  {q-'p)=^  cos.  (q-^x—p)'-x 
COS.(?-f«-{-/;)-}-Jros.(y-r~/^;-^o».(7-f»--p)=!? 
*  cos  (y  —  ir-p)-^  COS.  (yH-;r-|-;;)  =  sin.  q  .  sin. 
W+«)-  In  hki?  manner,  sin.  p  .  sin.  (y~;/)-fsin. 
»  .  sin.  (y-f.ir)rr  t  cos.  {q  —  Jp)—{  cos.  y-f-J  cos. 
q  —  i  COS.  (q-^'2rt)^  =  COS.  (^_'J;,)~^  coJi.  (</-|-2'jr) 

—sin.  (/y-f.-p)  sin.  (»+»).  We  shall  have  there- 
fore 

CB:a+CG»  _sln.7  -  sin.r/>-f-^) 
CC^        "  sin.  T  .  sin.  (y-f-*)' 
and  —  "^i:^  _  sin^(y  -f  »  ^p)  gin.  ( p^^)  _ 

.^^i'  sin.  x  .sin.  (^-1-3)         ~* 

from  which  we  obuin, 

CE'-fCGa    _CG«         sin,  g  .  sinJ^-H) 

CK-H-CMa  Oia'sin.  {q-p)  7iu.  iq4-^:i7)  = 
CG*  CM2    _  ^  ^iT      7; 

CM^' CG^'  ^'^^^^^^^f**'  CK«+CG»=CR«-|.CM«; 
and  consequently  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  two  con- 
jugate diameters  is  always  consuni  in  the  same  line 
of  the  second  order. 

.35.  The  two  $en:i-conjugate  diameters  CG  and 
CE  being  given,  if  we  take  at  pleasure  a  semi- 
diameter  CM,  we  find  at  once  its  semi.conjugate 
CK,  by  taking  CK  =  y/CK^-j-CG^^  C.>W.  But 
by  the  properties  of  the  conic  sections,  before 
found, TG.TI :  TM»  :  :  CG  •  CI  :  CK^  .  ;  CG». 
CKs  : :  CG«  :  CE«  +  CG»  -  CM»;  and  therefore, 

TM=^v^(TO  .  TI  (CE»  -f  CG'  -  CM») ). 

If,  from  the  extremities  of  MX,  two  tantjents  MT 
and  NT  be  drawn,  they  will  meet  cnch  other  in 
the  same  point  T  of  the  axis  TI ;  for  we  fthall 
have  for  each  this  proportion,  as  CP :  CG  :  •  CG 
:  CT.     But  if  the  right  line  CN  be  drawn,  TN  = 

—.    V(TG  .  TI .  (CE«  +  C0«  -  CN.)  ),  .„d 

Uierefore  TM«  :  TX«  :  ;  CE«  -|-  CG«  -  CM«  • 
CK«  -f  CG«  -  CN» ;  and  as  MN  is  biscctwl  in  P* 
wc  shall  have  sin.  CTM  :  sin.  CTN 
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:  :  v^-(CE«  +  CG«  -  CN«)  :  V(CE«  -f-  CG«  - 
CM«). 

36.  If  from  tbe  extremities  of  the  diameter  AB, 
(PI.  47,  fig.  10)  the  tangents  AK  and  BL  be  drawn, 
and  any  other  tangent  MT  produced  both  ways 
to  meet  the  two  former  in  the  points  K  and  L ; 
also  if  the  conjugate  diameter  KCF  be  drawn,  to 
which  the  applicate  MP,  and  tlie  tangents  AK 
and  BL  are  parallel  Then,  by  the  nature  of  the 
tangent  CP  :  CA  ::  CA  :  CT;  because  CB  = 
CA,  we  shall   have  CP  :  AP  : :  CA  :  AT,  and 

BT ;  therefore,  CP  :  C A  :  : 
AT  :  :  BP  :  BT;  whence 
BP  ;  but  AT  ;  BT  : :  AK  : 
BL  : :  AP  :  BP.     We  have 


CP  :  BP  :  :   CA 
CA  :  CT  : :  AP 
AT  :  BT  ::,AP  : 
BL;  therefore  A K 
CA.AP 


then  AT=^ 


-fAP  = 


CP 
AP.BP 

CP 


,BT  = 


CA»BP 
CP 


,PT  = 


CA.AP 
CP 


;  therefore  AT :  PT :  :  CA  :  BP :: 


AK  :  PM.  In  like  manner,  BT  :  PT : :  CA  :  AP : : 

Ar* .  PM 

BL  :  PM;  whence  we  obtain  AK=  — =r= — >  BL 


AC  .  PM 


and  AK  .  BL  = 


BP 
CA«.PM^ 


ButAP 


AP  AP.BP 

BP  :  PM9  2  AC«  :  CE ;  whence  is  obtained  this  ele- 
gant property,  AK  >  BL  —  C£^  :  from  this  it  also 

follows,  that  A  K  =CEV^^p  ;  and  BL  =  CE 

V^~  ;  AP  :  BP  : :  AK«  :  CE^   : :   CE»  :  BL» 
Ar 

: :  KM  :  ML;  and  AK  :  BL  :  :  KM  :  LM. 

37.  Hence,  if  a  tangent  be  drawn  to  any  point  M 
of  the  curve,  and  meet  two  other  parallel  tan- 
gents AK,  BL,  in  the  points  K  and  L,  the  semi- 
diameter  CE,  parallel  to  tbe  tangents  AK  and  BL, 
will  always  be  a  mean  proportional  between  AK 
and  BL,  or  CE^  =  AK  •  BL.  Therefore,  if  a  tan- 
gent kml  be  drawn  in  a  similar  manner  to  any  other 
point  of  the  curve  m,  we  shall  also  have  C£^  = 
AA-'B/ ;  and  consequently,  AK  :  AA: :  :  B/ :  B/ :  BL, 
and  AK  :  KA* : :  B/ :  LI.  If  the  tangents  intersect 
each  other  in  o,  we  shall  have  AK  :  B/ :  :  Ak  :  BL 
: :  KA'  ;  U  :  :  ko  :  h  : :  Ko  :  ho.  Such  are  the 
principal  properties  of  the  conic  sections,  by  means  of 
which  Newton  has  resolved  a  great  number  of  re- 
markable problems  in  his  Principia. 

38.  Since  we  have  AK  :  B/  : :  Ko  :  1m,  if  the 
tangent  LB  be  produced  to  I,  so  that  BI  =  AK, 
the  point  I  will  be  the  place  where  the  tangent 
drawn  from  the  other  side  parallel  to  KL  ought 
to  meet  the  tangent  LB,  as  ihe  point  K  in  the 
tangent  LK  is  that  where  it  is  cut  bv  the  tangent 
AK,  parallel  to  BL.  The  right  line  IK  will  there. 
fore  pass  through  the  centre  C,  where  it  will  be 
bisected.  Hence,  if  any  two  tangents  BL,  ML, 
are  produced,  as  above,  to  I  and  K,  and  are  inter, 
sected  by  a  third  Into  in  the  points  /  and  o,  we 
shall  have  BI  :  B/  :  :  Ko  :  Lr>,  and,  compmicndo, 
IB  :  1/  :  :  Ko  :  KL;  so  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  point  through  which  the  third  tangent  Inisf 
may  pa3>s,  we  shall  always  have  IB  >  KL  =  1/  •  Ko. 
Having  then  drawn  a  fourth  tangent  X/umv,  which 
intersects  the  two  former  IL  and  KI^  in  x  and  w, 
we  shall  likewise  have  IB  •  KL  =  Ix  >  Kji,  and 
therefore  1/ .  Kt>  =  Ix .  K*-,  or  1/ :  Ix  :  :  K;u  :  Ko. 
Hence,  if  wesuppose  the  two  right  lines  lu  and  xo,  di- 
Tided  in  any  given  ratso,  the  right  line  which 
passes  through  the  points  of  division  will  divide 
IK  in  the  same  ratio,  consequently,  if  the  right  lines 
'-•  =»nd   xo  are  bisected,  the  right  line  which  passes 

the  points  of  bisection  will  also  bisect  IK, 


and  will  therefore  pass  through  the  centre  of  tbecooi? 
section. 

39.  We  may  also  demonstrate  by  geometry,  tbat  if 
1/ :  Ix  : :  K«  :  Ko,  or  Ix  :  x/  :  :  Ko  :  o«,  (Plate  M, 
^g-  1  ^))  the  right  line  nmH,  which  divides  tbe  rig'-j 
lines  lu  and  Xo  in  a  given  ratio,  must  divide  tbe  line 
IK  in  the  same  ratio.  Let  us  suppose  that  tbel'B' 
mn  divides  the  other  two  lines  ^,  and  xo  in  tbe  nuo 
of  m  :  ff,  or  that  xm  :  mo  z  :  In  z  nw  :  :  m:  n;  isi 
that  mn  when  produced  meets  the  ungents  lL,a2d 
KL  in  Q  and  R ;  we  shall  have  sin.  Q :  sin.  B  -. : 
In       nw      >.m      mo      tn       «    n^.      *     /m  n 

Vi7  '  5--  'rT  •  -^~'  '-fTi'  „-•  Therefore Q/.R* 
0/     Kiv     Qx      Ro      0,1    Rw 

: :  Qx :  Ro,  and  dividendo,  /x :  ou; : :  Qx :  Ro::  Q/:  R.; 

but,  as  we  have  /x  :  Ow  ::  Ix  :  Ko,  we  shall  also  bare 

m      I 
0,1 :  KR  : :  /A  :  ow,  and  sin.  Q,  i  sin.  R  : :  -r-  :  — . 

f>.     te 

.     «      HI     HK    m 
But,  we  also  have  sm.  Q  :  sin.  R  : :  —  :  -rr- : :  y 

HK 
:    ;   whence  it  follows  that  HI  :  HK  ::  « 

Out 

n:=\m  :  mo  i :  In  :  ww. 

40.  Therefore,  having  given  two  corju^ttf. 
semidianieters  CG,  CE  (Plate  47,  fig.  .9 ,  il'-*'^ 
with  each  other  any  oblique  angle  GCK  =  ^\  «^ 
may  always  find  two  others  CM  and  CK,  v'*^ 
include  a  right  angle  MCK.  Let  the  angle  GCM 
■=.p ;  and  by  supposing  ECK  =  »,  we  sLia  ku 
9-|-ir— o=9U°»  and  therefore  sin.  «— cos.  (5-'. 

and  sin.  (q  -\- 1:)  •=.  cos.  p.\  whence  (art  3-1),  ^  - 


Sin.  p  .  cos.  p 


sm.  'ip 


sin.  {q  —  p)'  cos.  {q  — /»)         sin.  2  (9  —  f) 
sin.  2p  ,       -        GG* 

CE» 


therefore 


sin.  2q  cos.  2/?— COS.  '2q  sin.  2p* 

sin.  Sj  .  cot.  2p  —  COS.  2q;  from  which  we  oU^a 

CG» 

cot  2GC3I  =  cot.  2o  4-  ^r- — ,  an  cqvau  ^ 

'  ^  CE«  .  sin.  2y 

which  presents  a  solution  always  possible;  bat  «: 

CM«     sin.  g. COS.  o        /CG*      ,     txvpt 

have  ^— -  = r->  and  -irz—'  =1— ' 

CG2       sin.  {q-p)  '  CMS*  tatg., 

CG»  , 

therefore,  tang.  /;=tang.  q—  -f^^ri-  •  tang,  y ; itt-  a 

wehave  CM«+CR«=CG«-f-CE«,  and  CK.CM= 

CG-CE.sin.  7,  we  shall  have  CM+CK=^/^C('»''^ 
2CG.CE  sin.  7+CE^),  and  CM-CK=v^(CG— 

2CG  .  CE  sin.  q  -|-  CE*) ;  by  means  of  wbicl.  s^ 
conjugate  diameters  as  are  perpendicular  to  each  ctbrr 
may  be  formed. 

41.  Let  CA  and  CE  (Pbte  47.  fig.  XW  ^  ^^ 
conjugate  semidiameters  of  a  conic  section,  vl  '^ 
make  with  each  oiher  a  right  angle  at  the  ortT 
C ;  thej'  are  called  principal  diameters.  I^*  '•''•* 
abscissa  CP=.r,  the  applicate  PM=y,  and  wes^.^ 
have,  as  we  have  already  seen,  y\i  =:  «  —  PJ'J  *•" 
by  supposing  the  principal  semidiameters  AC  =  •-< 

CE=6,  we  shall  find  it  =  W,  wA  C  =  —  S  •^'^ 


a' 


gives  yy  z^hb  — 


bhxx 


aa 


This  equalioD,  wkicbcrnr 


nues  the  same  whether  we  take  x  and  y  positire  r  a^ 
gative,  shows  that  the  curve  will  be  composed  o.'  '*  -' 
parts  all  equal  to  each  other,  and  similariy »:  ^  -^ 
about  the  diameters  AC  and  £F ;  ihat  is  to  mt.  v'-^ 
the  part  ACE  will  be  similar  and  equal  to  t.'***'' 
ACF ;  and  the  other  two  parts  will  be  similsr  tr  r  ^ 
and  situated  on  the  opposite  aide  of  tbe  diameter  ^^ 

42.  If  frcm   the  cci.tre  C,   whicfc  we  ka»'  ^'] 
for  the  origin   of  the  abscissas,  tbe  ri|;bl  U«  ^^ 
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l»x*  «iwn  the  distaac*  from   tbe  focut  to  the  vertex 

be  d(MrB,it  will  be  =:^(*»-|-y«)=:v'(6«  -  —5-  +  AD=d,  and  the  •emi-perameter  DG=<?.  are  giveiH 

x») ;  wbidi  show,  that.  If  ft  =  .r.  or  CE  =  C  A,  we  ^*  ^"^  •^•"  «'  <i^er«'5"«>-    ^et  u.  now  put 

shall  have  CM  =  v^6»=ft  =0 ;  in  this  case  aU  right     PC=x,DM  will  be  =a- —  ^=— -  -—5 

lines  drawn   throu|;h   the  centre  to  the  curve  will  «          2J— c         « 

k  «!!»' *»  •^''  "ilr'  "»<» "  ">'» '?  »''•  j!T7^'  Abo  l«t  DP=#.  *  will  b«  =CD-«=  ^-^  - ' ! 

the  circle,  it  to  evident  thst  the  conic  section,  whose  '                                   '/ti—e 

two  principal  conjugate  diameters  are  equal  to  each  (c—d)t                      1 

other,  is  a  circle,  tbe  equation  of  which  referred  to  the  therefore  DM  becomct  =c-f  ^-~  .     If  we  malta 

perpendicular  eo-or^nates  will  be,  by  making  CP  =47,  . 

and  PM  =  jf,  yy  =:  a>  -<  ««,  and  the  radius  of  tbe  the  angle  ADM=r,  we  shall  have  ,-7:7  =  —  co«-  ''i 

circle  wiU be  CA  =  «.  ,.JJ'^' 

,^   „      .,  ,  ^                   ,  aodtherefoie  J*DM=<^+(<'— Ol^M  .COS.V,  sad 

43.  But  if  6  be  not  equal  to  a,  we  can  never  ^^                    ^        '     rf(DM— 1>0) 

have  for  CM  a  rational  expression  in  x.     And  yet    DM=-; — — : ,  and  cos.  v  =  — r riFiTtf  * 

there  will  be  in  the  axis  another  point  D,  whence  rf-(rf-f)cos.v                         (^d-^c}'UM 
an  right  lines  DM  drawn  to  the  curve  may  be  ex. 

pressed   in  a  rational   manner,     hi  order  to  find  SuhdivUion  of  Linet  of  the  Second  Order  into  Kindt, 

thisi  let  us  make  CD=/;  then  because  DP  =/— x, 

^9^a  46,   The  properties   which  have  been  previously 

we  shall  bave  DM»=jOr— 2/^+x"+6" ^  =  6*  developed,  apperUin  equally  to  all  lines  of  the  second 

.                                                               *  order,  and  no  mention  has  been  made  of  any  variety 

+/• -S/x -I- i?—^';  an  expression  which  wiU  ''Y}^^   distinguishes  them   from    each   other.     But, 

''          ^                *ma  although  these  properties  are  common  to  all  Itnes 

^{aa—hb){hh-^ff)             _  of  the  second  order,  yet  they  differ  much  from  each 

become  a  aqaare,  «/•  — -^^ '-^—9  at  o  ^  ^^^^^  ^-^^^  regard  to  figure :  lience  it  becomes  necessary 

,,     ^      ,.  ,     .       i.           j-r: — Ti     Tu       t  to  distribute  them  into  kinds,  in  order  to  facilitate 

^/-^^-^•_^'^*»  P.^"/t  ±y*'/-**-.  7^*  "';  the  means  of  distinguishing  their  different  figures,  and 

AC   will  theieforc    have   m  tt   two  points  which  ^f  discovering  Uie  properties  that  belong  to  each  kind 

possess  this  property,  and  both  of  them  will  be  at  .^  particular. 

a  distance  from  the  centre,  CD  =  v^a*  —  6«.     We  47,  W^.  i,ave  given,  by  only  chang*'ng  the  axis 

r\ikM              n      /~i — 1"     (afl— W)x*  and  the  origin  of  the  abbcissas,  such  a  form  to  the 

here  have  DM»=fl«-2Xv^fl«-t«H ^ ,  ana  ^^^^^^^  equation  of  lines  of  ihe  second  order,  thnt 

y*^ .^                PY^  ^ pp  they  are  all  comprised  in  the  equhtion  wy  =:  «  -f- <?r 

DM=«— ^^^^— — -=AC— - ' •    If  we  make  -fyJi",  in  which  x  and  y  represent  the  perjwidicular 

<»                           AC                          ^  or  rectangular  co-ordinates;  and  since  for  ca^U  ab. 

CP=tf,  DM  wiH  become  =  DE  =  a  =  AC ;  but,  if  ,ei$sa  x,   the  appllcate  y  has   two  va'ues,  the  one 

tbe  abscissa  CP  be  made  =  CD,  or  x  =  ^a>  —  6',  positive  and  the  other  negative,  that  axis,  in  which 

the  right  line  DM  will  become  the  ipplicata  DG,  tbe  abscissas  x  are  taken,  will  divide  the  curve  into  iwo 

^       b'        CE«                       ,  equal  and  similar  parts ;  there  will  consefiu-nily  l>e 

and  we  shall  have  DG  =r  -—  =  —-^  or  DG  a  third  ^^  orthogonal  diameter;  therefore  we  muv  iay  that 

proportional  to  AC  and  CB.  every  conic  section  has  an  orthogonal  diameter,  which 

^   '^  IS  indeed  nothing  else  tlian  the  axis  whereon  the 

44.  Thia  remarkable  piopefty,  which  bekmgs  (o  abscissas  are  Uken. 

the  potnts  D,  determined  as  in  tbe  preceding  article,  43.  Xbe^  enters  into  this  equation  three  con- 
has  sppeared  worthy  of  attention  ;  and  as  these  pointa  atant  quantities  «,  ^,  and  y.  wliich,  beint^  capable 
of  the  principal  diameter  also  possess  many  other  pro-  ©f  an  infinite  number  of  variations,  indicate  an  in- 
perties  which  distinguish  them,  they  have,  for  that  finite  variety  of  curves,  which  in  figure  differ  more 
reason,  received  particular  names.  They  are  called  or  less  from  each  other.  For  the  same  figure  may 
foti  of  the  conic  section,  and,  because  they  are  result  an  infinite  number  of  times  from  the  proposed 
situated  in  the  principal  axb  a,  it  is  distinguished  equation  t/y  =  «  +  Sr  -fyxx;  it  being  only  neccs- 
ftom  its  conjugate  6,  by  calfing  the  former  the  prin-  aary  to  change  the  origin  of  the  abscissas,  which  is 
cipaJand  transverse  axis,  and  tbe  latter  simply  the  dooe  by  augmenting  or  diminishing  the  axis  by  a 
cm^HgaU  axis.  The  perpendicular  applicate,  which  giren  quantity.  Farther,  the  same  figure  compriscl 
passes  through  either  of  the  foci,  is  named  the  iemU  jg  ^^  equation  may  be  greater  or  less,  so  that  there 
parameter  f  far  the  whole  parameter  is  the  ordinate  u  an  infinity  of  curve  lines,  which  differ  froin  each 
which  passes  through  D,  or  the  double  of  DG.  other  in  magnitude  only ;  such  are  circles  described 
This  is  also  called  the  latus  rectum.  The  semi-  with  different  radii.  It  follows,  hence,  iliat  every 
conjugate  axis  CE  Is  therefore  a  mean  proportional  variation  in  the  letters  «,  ^,  and  y,  dues  not  produce 
between  the  semi-parameter  DG,  and  the  seml^rans-  4  variety  of  species  or  kiiida  in  lioea  of  ilie  second 
verse  axis  AC    Tba  extremities  of  the  tranaverae  order. 

axis,  where  H  meeta  the  curves  are  called  tbe  suramlu  49.  Xhe  greataat  difference  of  curve  liries  con. 

or  vertices;  sucb  Is  tbe  point  A  ;  %nd  tbe  tangenta  tained  in  the  equation  yy  =  a  -|-  tx  -|-  yx.r,  depends 

drawn  through  theK   two  points  of  the  curve  are  upon  the  nature  of  the  ci>efiicient  y,   according  as 

perpendicular  10  the  transverse  axis  AC.  it  is  positive  or  negative.     For  if  y  have  a  positive 

4.5.  Let  as  suppoaa  the  semi-parameter  DG  «  c,  value,  by  making  x  infinite,  the  term  yxr  will  be- 

tbe  distance  from  tbe  focus  to  the  vertex  AD  =  <f  ;  come  infinitely  greater  than  the  other  terms  a  -f  ffj, 

we  shall  bave  CD  :=  a  ~  ^  =^a*— 6*,  and  DQ  =  and  consequently  the  expression  m  +  &t*  -f-  y^x  ob- 

U                                                        tains  a  positive*  value;   the  applicate  y  will  like- 

- — =:r,  whence  M=:^c,  and  a— 4= i^a'—ac;  there-  wise  have  a  double  value  infinitely  great,   the  one 

'  positive  and  the  other  negative;    the   same  thing 

fof»«i— 9..J    jj ^^     .«j|L     J   /    *"      Tliii.  **kes  place  if  we  make  x  =  —  »  (infinity).     In 

foie(ic«aw|-A^a=jj^.aiid6-Vj^j:rc^"'  thU  last  case, the  expreasion  a  +  6x -h yxx  wiU again 
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have   a»    Infinite  and   potitive  valua      \Vh<srefore,  CB  =  v^«.    Let  It  bo  fiippoiea,  tbeTefore;  Uttt^k 

uhcn  y  is  a  positive  quantity,  the  curve  has  four  aemi-diameler;  or  the  aemi-wua  major  CA  =^CB=4, 

branclu  s,  each  of  which  is  infinitely  extended:  two  of  and  the  conjugate  flemi-azia  Ct)=.CB^A  th««= 

ihcni  conespontl  to  the  abscissa  x  =  -J"  ^^  i  *"*1  ^^^  bb                                      •            -   •      *» 

lo  the  absci.^sa  .r  =  —  c» .     These  curves  which  have  bh,  and  y  =»  —  ;  whence  reiulU  th»  cqiuti0«>-fr 

four  iufiDite  branches,  constitute  one  class  of  lines  of  hbxx        66              " 

I  he  second  orderi  and  are  known  by  the  name  of  ^be  ellipse  yy  zz.bb = — (an— **.aj* 

hyperbolas,  aa         aa 

50.  But  if  the  coefiBcient  y  have  a  negative  value,  54.  When  the  conjugate  semi^axes  a  azid  2  Ur 
by  making  x  =  ao,  the  expression  a -f- fcr  •^'idx  come  equal  to  each  other,  then  tbe  dJipce  is 
will  have  a  negative  value,  and  therefore  theapplicate  transformed  into  a  circle,  because  _%•  =:  «*  — ^*" 
V  will  become  imaginary.  In  this  case,  neither  the  ^a  ^  ^a  —  ^a .  for  we  shall  have  CM  =  \/-»*  —  I* 
abscissa  nor  the  applicate  can  be  infinite,  and  con-  _j.  ^^^  consequently  all  the  poinU  M  cf  tM 
sequenilyno  part  of  the  curve  can  be  infinitely  ex-  ^urve  will  be  equally  disUnt  from  the  crsUre  C; 
tended ;  but  it  will  be  wholly  included  in  a  finite  and  ^j^jch  is  the  property  of  the  circle.  But  if  ilic  seni- 
determinate  space.  This  second  species  of  lines  of  g^es  a  and  h  be  unequal,  the  curve  will  be  les^rthoe^; 
the  second  order  has  obtained  the  name  of  c//i;>*«,  and  j^^d  either  AB  will  be  greater  than  DE,  or  DE 
they  are  comprised  in  this  equation  ^=a-ff^»r-f-/xj?,  greater  than  AB.  But  as  we  may  change  thecal 
y  being  supposed  a  negative  quantity.  jugate  ones  AB  and  DE,  and  an  it  ia  indifiprest  ia 

51 .  Since  the  value  of  y,  according  as  it  is  positive  ^^ich  of  the  two  we  take  the  abMnssaa,  let  ua  wofpewt 
or  negative,  inlioHuces  into  lines  of  the  second  order  ^3  j^  \^  the  greater,  or  that  a  is  greater  tbaa  h,  wa 
so  great  a  difference,  as  to  distinguish  them  into  two  gi^^jj  fi^j  -,„  j|,jg  ^3^1,  the  foci  of  the  effipse  F  «<<», 
kinds ;  if  we  make  y  =0,  which  holds  the  middle  .  ^^.  CF=CG  =^A;^^=Zr.  the  8eiiii.pmnel9 
place  between  positive  and  negative  values,  the  curve  jj 

which  will  result  from  it  will  also  constitute  a  mean  ^ni  be  =  — ;  which  expresses  the  maguiiude^cflfcs 

Kpecics  between  hvperbolas  and   ellipses;  this  class  ^                       ^        ,    .  ^       ^               ' 

is  named  parahola'n,  the  nature  of  which  will  be  ex-  applicate  drawn  to  either  of  the  foci  F  or  O.^,    . 

pressed  by   the  equation  yy  =  a  -f  ^x.     It  is  in-  55.  If  we  draw  from  each  focus  to  a   poSat  >f 

different  here  whether  €  be  a  positive  or  a  negative  of  the  curve  the  two  right  lines  F3I  and.. Gil;  w 

quantity,  because  the  nature  of  the  curve  doea  not  ''                       C¥.C^ 

change  when  we  make  the  abscissa  negative.     Let  Ji«ve  seen  already  that  FM  =  AC -j—  =4- 

therefore^  be  a  positive  quantity;  it  is  evident  that,  /<is'— /.a'                          x  /q«— 6«               * 

if  the  abscissa  x  increase  to  infinity,  the  applicate  y     _v ^  ^^  q^|  — ^..|__V .  ^^  iberefcit 

may  also  be  an  infinite  quantity,  both  positive  and  a                                         a 

npfrative ;  whence  it  follows  that  the  parabola  has  two  FM  -f  6M  =  2a.    Therefore^  if  to  anr  point  M  d 

infinite  branches ;  but  it  cannot  have  more  than  two,  the  curves  there  be  di«wn  two  right  lines  Fif  wok  tiJC 

because,  by  making  .r  =—  ao,  the  value  of  the  ap-  from  the  foci,  their  aum  will  Uwayt  be  eqval  Istfar 

plicate  y  becomes  imaginary.  greater  axis  AB  =  2a  ;  which  makes  kpova  a  re- 

52.  We  have,  therefore,  three  species  of  lines  markable  property  of  the  foei»  aad^  at  the  tame  &■% 
of  the  second  order,  the  ellipse^  the  parabola^  and  furnishes  us  with  an  easy  mechanical  metbed  of  da- 
the  hyperbola^  which  differ  from  each  other  in  scribing  the  ellipse.  *  ' 
such  a  manner  that  it  is  impossible  lo  confound  55,  if  to  the  point  M  there  be  drawn  «be  taat 
them  together.  For  their  essential  difference  con-  ge„t  tM/  which  meeta  the  axes  in  the  p^tt  t 
sists  in  the  number  of  their  infinite  branches ;  the  and  U  we  shall  have,  as  demonstrated  abor^  CBi 
ellipse    has    none,   but    is   wholly   comprised    in   a  ^-.-«M 

finite  space;  the  parabola   has  two;   and  the  hy-  CA   ::  CA  :  CT ;  therefore  CT  =  — ,  tad,  It 

perbola   four.      Thus,   having   considered   in   gene-  ^ 

ral,   in  the  former  part  of  this   treatise,   the   pro-  changing  the  co-ordinates,  Cl  = .      Whcas 

perlies  of  the  conic  sections,  there  remains  for  us  y 

to  consider  the  properties  that  are  peculiar  to  each  ,pp  _  ««  _^^  rpp  --^_    /JTIj;^  ^^  TA=-- 

species.                                                                       .  x                      x                     '                    « 

5^.  Let  us  begin  with  the  ellipse,  the  equation  rm     .„     ,.     r       ..                «a  -  «x 

of  which  is  yy  =  «  -f  ^^  —  >a.r,  the  abscissas  being  —  a.     li*  wUl    therefore  become  = - 

taken  in  tlie  orthogonal  diameter.     As  the  origin  -—__.__«. 

of  the  abscissas   is   arbitrary,   if  we  supposed  it  to  ?f2J?  ^^  ^M  =  ^^^  "^^  ^  .    tbeidbre    lais. 

^  bbx                                bhx           *                     ^ 

be  removed  by  an  interval  of  — ,   we  shall  have  ^                                   j. 

2y  CT3I  =  — ;  sin.  CTM  =-,—— ;  «rfm 

an  equation  of  this  form  yy  =  a  —  yxx,  in  which  aay                          ^(jAi*-^-^^) 

the  abscissas  are  computeil  from  the  centre  of  the  aay 

fi««re.     Therefore,  let  C  be  the  centre  (Flate  47,  ^^^  =  ^(f^^^^^'     Coo«^«ently,  »f  A\  k 

fig.  13).  and  ABthe  axis,  the  abscissa  will  be  CP  ^^^^    f^^^    ^^    p^j„^   ^    perpendicular   I0  tk 

=  .r,  and  the  applicate  P31  =  y.     Me  shaU  then  ^^^  ^^  touching  the  curve,  we  shall  have  AV « 

have  y  =  <.,  by  Uking  x  =  ±  >/- ;  and  if  x  exceed  a{^-')  .  bbTjb(a^x)^       .^-m   ^^^^      ^ 

y  X aay         ay  ^a-fx* 

these  limits  -f  n/— .  -  n/— '  ^^^  appl'>c«te  will  be-  hy/a*-x\                           

come    imaginary;    which    shows    that    the    entire  57.  Since  FT  -.f*-^>/**~^^  aad  EM  «  .. 

curve  is  conUined  within  those  limits.     Hence  we  * 

.  ,.  u-„^  CA=CB=V— ;  then,  ifx=:o,  CD=    ^ ,  FT:  FM  :  :  a  :  «;  wtifcallki»% 
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^^      a«+x^/a*— *•         .  and  CX  =  y/do*    -  6»».    Therefore,  the  minor  axit 

io  nU  maoner,  beeanae  OT  = ^; ,   and  bei„g  given,  we  find  upon  the  perpendicular  CQ  ihe 

^•^     J P  P^'°'  ^  where  ihe  perpendicular  ought  to  be  raised  that 

0^  s-fltfVfl^f^  GT  I  GM  : :  a  t  «|  thera-  »»U  P*««  through  the  locua  F. 

r^m^      vft/       r^-r    i^ft#      n  4   irr      vhm  ^  A^t^  having  ahown  the  properties  relatire 

1'^?^'"tEf^'^^^^l^^^'''rli?^il  conjugate  diameters.   Veknow  that  CM  bring  a 

sin.  CTM:    therefore,  sin.  PMT  »  sin.  GM<,  and  .    •'.  5:. »^,    :,.   ««„;„^»«   «.-  w.    4V.r»u>j     k«. 

eonienoently  the  an^le   FAIT  -  the  an^le  OMt  f«':^«"/ter,  lU   conjugate   inay  Jf   fanned.    ^ 

SrvJ       i  ims  sii|(ie   riui.       i-mv  •«i<ij  w«.»  drswmg  from   the  centre  the  Lne  CK  parallel  to 

^^^T"*? ?  T  "^^^ «»e«diawn  from  the  fcjc.  to  ^    ^8         ^j^      p„^  CM  =/.,  CK  =V.  *»d  the 
any  point  M  »"  the  curve,  make  equ«l  •nglw  with  the  ,   MCK=CMT=S,  we  abiU  have  p*-j-^=a* 

^L^TILt^    ^  •  ^       ''^  +  ^•^  "^  /^  .  sin.  8  =  -6,  as  already  shown  ;but|^ 

property  ot  tbe  foci.  /^t — ftt  u-a 

58.  As  we  have  GT  :  GM  ::«:*.  because  CT  =jr«-f  y«=t«+^ ^-^,  and  ^=a«-|-A«-;»«=c« 

-^,weri.aUal«,hav.CTrCA::«,x;  whence  .  (f!z^^PM!GM;  in  Uke  manner;^  =FK  • 
we  obtain  GT  :  GM  ; :  CT  :  CA.    Therefore,  if  «• 

from  the  centre  C  the  line  &  be  drawn  parallel  to  q^     g^j      ,i„^g  qq  _         ^^        ^  we   sliall 
GM,  to  meet  the  Ungent  in  S»  Cb  »  CA  »  a.    In  i^FM*GM 

like  manner,  if  from  the  point  C  a  line  be  drawn  ^b 

parallel  to  FM,  and  terminating  in  the  tangent,  it  h«T«  ain.  CMQ=sin.  S  =  — --;---t«     We   sbaH 

y  py/FM'GM 

-fflU«bee,«ltoCA-*    «~eTM--  ,^  ^,.  ^M  :  TP  : :  f  VFTIGT  :  ^^  :  : 


^6ir«  -|-  a<y«,  we  shall  have,  because  fl*y«  -  <i«6«  — 

^y..  TM  -  *-v^(<-->«)(«'-l«);  but  FT  .  GT=  ^^^^M.  GM  :  :^-  : :  CK  :  OR;  U,«rfar«  CR  = 

•*-^^Zn.  th«r.»  TM  =  l-^/FTGf.    A.  -^,  KR  =  .^.  »d,  e.««qa«.U,.  CR.KR=CP. 

TM  Cr  ^^'    ^^'^^^t  ^e  shall  find  that  sin.  FMS 


TG  :  TC  : :  TM  I  T8,  TS  will  be  =    ^^    ;  *nd  b  6  .  ^„       a^p*-L* 

TG  —  ■■  — ;  and  as  f  =  CP  =  — ^    •_ 

_  _y.CT  ,FT  _   y  .CT.FT   _  ^(CilFM) 9  ^u*-b* 

conse^tlyTS-— Vof-iJ^Fr^  andy  ^^^^^Wm,  CR=-.^^^^'.andKa 

*^^.     The- Fr  =  i^=H£^,  therefor,  "        >/a-*-  V-^^- 

PT.'WT  =  ■  ,  and  we  shall  have  tang.  ACM  =  -^ 

T8s:~  ^^,  and,  conseqnenUy,  TM  :  FT  : :  FT  1  v^o«-6«  f 

TS ;  whkh  diows  that  the  triangle.  TMP  and  TFS  ^  UBtt.2ACM='^^^'^'^^^'^^^^^''% 

are  similar,  and  therefore  the  right  line  FS  drawn  ™»^-^^        ,t_yt       (aa-f6«){/,«-iii»A«) 

from  the  focus  to  tbe  tangent  la  perpendicular  to  it.  But  a>  =:  py  sin,  a,  a»  -j-  J*  =:^»  -|-  }«,  and 

Wo  may  conclude,   therefore,   from   these   results,  <^^fl»— ^)(/ia— 6»*)=:— py  •  cos.a;  therefore  tang. 

*i.  . .  a\T      AF'MV  gtfi  gin.  #  Goa.  a  . 

th^t  in  every  caae  8V  =  — ^„    *  iACM=-^^ 9  »a  the  cos.  a  is  negative. 

UM  pS-j-^a  coe.  2a 

5<K  Hence,  if  from  one  of  the  foci  F  a  right  line  g^  ^^^  Qf^a  r=  MT  •  Ml ;  but  from  the  preceding 
R).  be  drawn  perpeodlcuUr  to  the  Ungent  at  S,  AP  AP 

and  the  point  8  and  the  centre  C  be  joined,  the  we  obtain  MV  =  q  >/^»    •«<*    AV  =  W--  ; 
right  line  C8  will  alwaya  be  equal   to  the  aemi.  ^^  ^V- 

tiin.ver«8a»sAC  =  «;butasTM:y  ::  TF«  FS,  ^^;^^^^7l^^  '  ^^'' '\^JJ  IJ  ^^  '  ^^"^ 

Ti?        hTV  y  !??•  whence  if  the  right  lines  AM  and  EK  be  drawn,  they 

FS  =?lil = -^~==?  =6V  — .  Therefore  GT  :  wiU  be  paraUd  to  each  other. 

TM      s/PTGI'  GT  g.        -^  rin.  a  =  ab,  pq  is  greater  than  ob» 

FT  ::  GM  :  FM  ::  CD»  «  FS- ;  but  the  perpen-  .„^i,^;T^r=  «•+*«,  the  quantitiea /,  and  9  ap- 

dIcuUr  let  fan  fromjhe  other  focua  upon  the  un-  ^^^^^  ^  the  ratio  of  equality  than  those  of 

««t-5nKa-A\/^'^,    Mi>.«nii#iitW      the     leia  «■«<!*;    therefore,    of    all    conjugate  diameters, 

gent  win  be  -  6V  — ;   consequently,     tbe     le«  ^^^  ^.^^^  ^^  perpendicular  to  each   other  differ 

•cmi-azis   CD  =  6  will   be   a   mean    proportional  most:   hence  there  will  be  two  conjugate  diaine- 

bftween    these    perpendiculars.      Now    demit    the  tera  which  aie  equal   to  each  other.    In  order  to 

perpendicular  CQ  from  the  centre  C  to  the  tan-  determine  them,  let;  =;i,  and  we  ahall  have  2j»«  = 
gent  at  O,  and  we  ahall  have  TF  z  F8  !  :  CT  :  /!«+*•    .„  .  _     '^^^       ,„ . 

CQ.    Therefore Ca  =-==== —  ■.=  ,,,;.  *  «« 

>/"-<^T    J^F^iGM  eo«.a  =  "'^"^^;    therefore  sin.  1*  =  ^^^, 

>    Whence  CQ-FS=:—=^===:CX,  »,  a 

s/FM.GM  V*T.GT  g^  1,  -:  ^Jl- ;    which  gives  tang.  4a  =  — 

FX  beiaig  drawn  naialM  to  the  tangent.    It  may  *        ^tfa+i^  <^ 

.««b.i.fa«a,u«ca-cx=-Jf!^.«-  =ung.  ceb,  «a  mck=2Ceb=aeb.  a,.cp 

i^FT .  GT  _  _^_^  pji  =  __.    Coiuequentl^r  tlie  two  conju. 

^'^'^^~  l^/^i'  '*""  CQ«-CX«=I.'',  jj.^;^V  j^^  CM,  CK,  which  «e  equil  to 


C  0  \  I 
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bavs   an    infinite   arui    { ■ 
when  y  is   a   j)<>.s:ti\o  - 
branches,  each  of  v,\u>  !i  i 
them  correspond  to  t'l-- 
to  lheabsci^s;^  .r  —  -    -- 
four  infinite  br;uu.l'<  .^,  . 
the  second   order,  a'  i' 
hyperhohin. 

50.  But  if  the  c 
by  m-ikifiix   r  — 
will  have  a  li'v:  ' 
y  will  bccdii..    • 
abscissa  nor   . 
seqiicnily  r.-'-*   . 
tended  ;   ' • ' 
detcri\i:,  .'. 
llin  src.  , 
tlifV  '.r     • 


vu 


;  but  tince  a  is  ao  infinite  quBntirr,  tke  abscisn 
1!  disappear  with  respect  to  tbis  ins  qvantirr  s^ 


*.va 


lid  we  shaJI  have  a  —  x  =  a ;  aod,  ctiu^ rructtW, 
aT  z=.x  zz  AP  ;  which  may  be  dexaoi:s:z»unL  oibtr- 

wise  aa  follows;   aince  AT  =  ^w,  ■'•ar^,n 


a — X 


..jf 


or 


AT=jc-\- 


but  because  the 


•ftk 


-   ..  i meter 

~  ^tbtance 

«.a  we  shaU 


■a; 


•^       We 


'Ju—c 


_  :  —  <;').r.r 
"ad 


for  the 


01 


.  ^. .  'j !ar    co-ordinates, 

•.  abscissas  are  taken 

.a   conimence   at   the 

>.ance  AF  =.  d  from 

.    »o  Nemi.pararaeter  =  c, 

;    :i  Hocessary  to  remark 

c    'rt»oter  than  r,  because 

c 


Ijave  ;/;/=2fx,  an  equation 

.  ^    nc^'H   belongs  to   the  para- 

.    .     :_;  a  4-  ^i>  which  is  given 

N    .  .:u   by   removing   the  origin 

.     \    A   ijuantity  =  -3- .    Therefore, 

.-  .   ,  tl.:.  1  ;)•  ^2  a  parabola,  the  Ea* 

^  .\;icsstHl  by   this  equation   >/i/ =. 

.  -^  sNa  AP  ~  .r,  and  the  applicate 

..      V.  I  HV  from  the  focus  to  the  vertex 

V  \  and  t!ie  semi -parameter  FlI  =: 

vv  *    o;!.^r  point  of  the  curve,  PM' 1= 

^s  .^uvv   it   fi'llows  that  by   supposing 

V  '  u>  t'o  infmiie,  the  applicates  PAl  and 

,,  |\N,Mne  infiri;t3 ;  and  consequently  the 

V    ;..ii.  tvlv  cxii'iided  on  loth  sides  of  the 

•:>  .  ,t  \\v  II  ;ike  the  Jibseissa  .v  negative,  the 

Nvx>i.K%   in)ai»inary,  and,  consequently,  no 

.'v'  cviive  answers  to  the  axis  on  liiat  side 

^  •,,    1  ii'wa  ds  T. 

.  v,|uir«n>  of  an  ellipse  expressing:  a  pa- 

..  '  .1  we  t^ake  'J(l  rr  c,  it  is  evident  thai  the 

,     .{»    nv'iliiii-:   but   an   ellipse   of  which    the 

V  ,,  ,     . bccoine-N  infinite;  wherefore  all 

.'sM.s    wliieh    hive    bten    obtained    for   the 

^.   ..i.ils    to   the  paraloiu  idso,  by  mriking   the 

^  .      u-iiiute.     And  as  A  I'  rr  .^\  Fi*  will  ber_\r  — 

4.ul  by   draw  ng  from   ih;j  focus   F  to  a  point 

\       t    iho  curve  the   ri^'ht  line  FM,  wc  shall  have 

s  \.        .  •»     i\r-f  V  ^  +7/*-'  =  <  -  +^' -f  V ^  -"'1  t^pre- 

.».e  t'  M  "'  '«•  -f  i'-'  =  AP  -4-  AF ;  which  is  the  chief 

t.   ,♦!  p  op«*rty  of  the  parabola. 

^,  t  Siiur  the  parabola  is  only  an  ellipse  whose 
yU  »iKtei  is  Infinitely  prolonged,  we  shall  treat  this 
^^»>.»  a*  if  It  wercreiilly  an  ellipse;  and  for  this 
..M.p.'M',  M  the  yr-aii-axis  AC  —a,  a  being  an  infi- 
!.  .e  ,p<«n!ily.  Kt>  lliat  the  centre  C  may  be  at  an 
I.,  I  ..»»<  dWMiiee  from  the  vertex  A-  Let  there  be 
.  i,,i-,nt  '^'■''  drnwn  to  the  point  M.  to  meet  the 
^Vu    '  : ;  CA  :  CT,  CT  will  be  = 

J,  and  therefore  AT  = 


fraction  is  infinity,  the  numerator  b»rtg  £siie.  ti^ 
value  of  the  fraction  becomes  nothing,  sad,  cosic- 
quently,  AT  =  AP  =  x. 

66.  If  from  any  point  M  in  the  curre  t?  tfce  feaf-e 
C  of  a  parabola  infinitdy  distant  a  line  MC  he  dra-z, 
it  will  be  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  it  will  aI»o  be  a 
diameter  of  the  curve,  which  will  bisect  all  il.e  c^  -ii 
that  are  jwrallel  to  the  tangent  MT.  For  cx:c  J%  :* 
we  suppose  the  chord  or  the  ordinate  mn  y^t  t\ 
to  the  tangent  MT,  it  will  be  bisected  in  f»  by  r:#  *- 
amcter  Mp.  Every  right  line  drawn  in  ifce  ^n.'y2 
parallel  to  the  axis  AP,  will  therefore  be  aa  oi  .1 
angled  dinmelcr.  In  order  to  determlDc  it*  ai  ar, 
let  Mp  be  =z^,  /;m  =  « ;  and  draw  from  ibe  ;*:•:::  •• 
to  the  axis  the  perpendicular  w*r,  because  PJT  —2'. 

and  MT  =:  ^4x'''  -i-Uia:,  we  shall  have  ^(4j'j  — .:.-  . 
2i :  t^/Jcv : :  pm :  ps :  ms;  which  gives^w  = 


S-'j 


Tfaerefcre> 


*2x                                 c 
=  u,J — —  y  and  ma  =  w^/- * 

2x  — 

=-i-^i-j-Uj^/  ,  and  mr=y/2cx  -f-  •  V  - 

but  mr*  =  2c  •  Ar ;  therefore  2cr  -f-  2«»>/- 


2r 


=2cx-f2rt-f2c«iy- 


,  and  tt*  =z  SfvSlr  - 


2.1' -|-c  '         '         ^  Hx-^-c 

0  =4FM.e,  cr/wia=4FM.M/>.    Tbesiceefvls 

c  AF 

oblique  angle  tn/^i  will  be  =»  i^ «=»  y/~  --  : 


its  cosine 


V: 


9x 


^/ 


2x-fc 
AP 


FM 


and  conseqcec'Jr 


2j-fc       -^  FM  * 

sin.  2mps  =  — ^^^ =  ^r—  s^sm.  MFr.  Tl-e.-vt.-t 

the  angle  mps  =  MTP  «  ^MFr. 

67.  As  MF  =  AP  -f  AF,  because  AP  «  AT,  w- 
shall  have  FM  ==  FT;  the  triangle  MFT  » '.:  u 
isosieles,  ami  the  angle  MFr  will  be  =  'iXJTA; 
which  has  been  already  proved  ;  and  "^inee  Ai  I  — 

*NM^"-f-F)'  ^^T  will  be  =2^/\t*.FM:  if  »*-:-" 
fore  a  peq)endicular  FS  l>e  let  fall  fn»m  ih*  r-  ^ 

F  to  th2  tnnjTent  at  S,  MS  =:  TS  «  s/a7^^  * 
^AT»TF;    whence   this   proportion   is   o*  ^ — 
AT  :   TS  : :  TS  :  TF,  whieh  shows  that  \h<  ^  -' 
S  is  iu  the  ri«:hl  line  AS,  jn-rperdictiUr  to  'hr  ii- 
at  the  vertex  A.     But  AS  =:  .^I'M.  and  AS  :  TS  - 

AF  :  FS.  Therefore  TSzz^IF^F}!.  and  FS  •  : 
l»e  a  mean  proportional  between  A  F  a»d  I  '-- 
Besides.   AS  :  MS  ::  AS  :  TS  ::  FS  :  FM  :: 

^/A  F  :  /^FM.  If  at  the  point  M  a  prrp^J  --a* 
jVnV  be  raised  upon  the  tangent  to  »c«t  thr  s. . 
in  W.  we  shUI  have  IT  :  PM  : :  PM  :  V^^\  i^  - 
V-:(4  : :  ^/xri  :  PW,  whence  PW  =c.  Tk^*>' 
the  part  PW  of  the  axis  inlerceptoi  bet««ra  i-« 
npplicate  PM  and  the  normal  WM,  is  «▼«'' 
where  of  a  constant  magnitUfilek  brine  oiwil  to  t^^ 
semi-parameter,  or    the  applicate    FU.     Wc  «^" 

also  have  FW  =  Fr=FM,  and31W=:2vA»-*-^- 


CONIC   SECTIONS, 


('y.  Let  us  now  tmt  of  the  hyperbola,  the  nature 
1  which  is  cxpressnl  by  this  equation  yy  =ra  -|- 
r  ^  yi.r,  the  abscissas  being  taken  in  the  ortho- 
gonal Uiameter.     If  the  origin  of  the  abscissas  be 

'emoved  to  a  distance  =  -; — ,  the  equation  will  as- 

sume  this  form  yy  =  a  -f  y^J^t  fn  which  the  abscissas 
ire  reckoned  from  the  centre.  But  ii  is  necessary 
that  ^  be  a  positive  quantity ;  as  to  the  value  of  a 
It  is  indiflerent  whether  it  be  a  positive  or  nega- 
tive; for  by  changing  the  co-ordinates  jr  and  y, 
the  quantity  «  changes  from  positive  to  negative, 
and  the  cootraiy.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  «  is  a 
negative  quantity,  and  yy  =.  yxx  —  i» ;  it  is  evident 
that  the  applicate  y  becomes  nothing  in  two  places, 

via,  when  x  =r-|-^—  and  i  =  —»y — .     Let  C 

he  the  centre,  A  and  B  the  potnts  where  the  axis  is 
rut  by  the  curve  (Plate  48*  fig.  IJ ;  having  made 
the  scmi-axia  CA  =:  CB  =  a,  we  shall  have  a  = 

n 

y/ — ^,  and  a  =  7«*,  whence  resulta  yy^=-yxx^yaa. 

Thus,  whenever  xx  is  less  than  oo,  the  applicate  be^ 
comes  imaginary,  which  shows  that  no  part  of  the 
curve  corresponds  to  the  whole  of  the  sxjs  AB.  But 
if  Ji  be  taken  greater  than  aa^  the  applicates  increase 
more  and  more  until  they  become  infinite.  There* 
fore,  the  hyperbola  has  four  branches  AI,  Al,  BK, 
B^,  which  extend  to  infinity,  and  are  equal  and  similar 
to  each  other ;  this  is  the  prindpal  property  of  the 
hyperbola. 
69.  Since  by  making  x  =  o»  we  shall  have  yy  = 

—  yoff,  the  hyperbola  will  not  have^  like  the  eU 
lipse,  a  conjugate  axis,  because  the  applicate  to 
the  centre  C  is  imagtnaiy.  This  conjugate  axis 
will,  therefore,  be  imaginary;  but  in  order  to 
preserve  some  analogy  with  the  ellipse,  let  us 
make  it  =  5^— J,  so  that  ya*  =.  6*,    and  y  zz 

-  ^-.    Having  made  the  abscissa  CP  =■  r,  and  the 

I* 
applicate  PM  =  y,  we  shall  have  y«  =  --(.»«— a*;- 

which  shows  thai  the  equation  for  the  ellipse,  be- 

fore  treated,  vie.  y*  =  — -  («•  —  i"),  becomes  an 

equstion  of  the  hyperbola,  by  putting  —6*  for  &*. 
By  reason  of  tfaia  sanity,  the  propertiea  of  the  el- 
lipse, which  have  been  already  deduced,  are  easi^ 
applied  to  the  hyperbola.  For  example,  the  dis- 
tanc«?  from  the  foci  to  the  centre  of  the  ellipse  was 
^«a_^j  for  the  hyperbola,  it  wiU  be  CFz=CG  = 
V<i"  -i-fta.    Therefore,  rF=jr-  ,/fl«-f6»,  and  GP 

=x^^o2-fA« ; then*  becausey«= — 6»-f — ,  FM 


it  it  tlHir  iiflamce  wMcb  fa  e(}utl  lo  tbt  tttae 

axis. 

70.  The  position  of  the  Ungent  MT  may  like* 
wise  be  hence  obtained;  for  we  have  always  iri 
lines  of  the  second  order,  CP  :  CA  :  1  CA  :  CT, 

whence  CT"  — ,  and  PT -t~  >   H  foU 


lows  that  WT  «  r?-N/Wi«+c4M«  -  -^ 

h*jf  bx 


V'fl'j^+t^a*— «<    But  FM.GM 


flSia_{_7,«ia_o4  . 

'  t 


«V 


therefore  MT»»-^V'PM.GM.      We  have  tbeii 


o« 


FT  «  >/u«  H-  ft* ,  and  OT '»  v'^HA^-f 

X  X 

Therefore  FT  :  FM  : :  fl  :  x,  and  GT  s  GM  11  a  i 
i;  whence  it  follows  that  FT  :  GT  ::  FM  :  GM, 
a  proportion  wliich  shuws  that  the  anglt*  FMG  ia 
bisected  by  the  tangent  MT,  and  that  FMT«>  GMT. 
The  right  line  CM  produced  will  be  an  oblique  angled 
diameter  which  bisects  all  the  ordinates  para  lie  1  to  the 
tangent  MT. 

71.  Let  the  perpendicular  CQ  be  let  fall  from 
the  eentre  C  to  the  tangent  at  Q,  we  shall  then 

have  TM  :  PT  ;  PM  : :  CT  :  TQ :  CQ,  or  -^ 


«V 


^M.GAI :  -jj|.  :  y  : :  —  :  TQ:  CQ,  whence  is 


6«x 
obUined  TQ  -* 
ah 


aiff 


.,andCQ» 


^  • 


6xv^FM-OM 

In  like  manner,  let  the  perpendicu- 
V^FM.OM 
lar  FS  be  drawn  from  the  focus  F  to  the  ungent 


at  S,  and  TM  :  PT  :  PM  ; ;  FT  x  T8  :  FS,  or 


.    |A/s  a*FM 

-^FM.OM:  2i!Ijy:,llii,TSi  FS>  whence 

^  hi*x  X 


TS 


1 ■■  and  FS  = 


6.FM 


like. 


hxs/VM'GU  ^FM.GM 

wise,  if  the  perpeodicuhir  Ot  be  let  fall  froo  the 
focus  G  to  the  tangent  at  a,  we  ahall  have  Ts  «■ 

fl^y.GM  ^  ^,  6-GM 

;  Md  Of  -  —  ■ 


therefore  TS-Ts  -  -ii-  «    ^ 


We  have 
CT.PT,  asd 


fl« 


x^qK\^ 


ft»x« 
a* 


>/««  -I-  6«  = 


_  W"*  -f 


-f-  a.    Therefore^  having 


<irawn  from  each  focua  to  a  point  M  of  the  curve 
^  tvo  nght  lines  FM,  GM,  we  ahall  have  FM  + 

AC=S^,andGM-.AC=?|^.    The  af- 

fenmce  GJC  -  FM  of  these  two  lines  is  therefore 
«iutl  to  jAC.  From  tbU  it  ta  seen  that,  if  in  the 
cU'pse  ibc  stun  of  these  two  lines  is  equal  to  the 
l>nocipai  axisj  in  the  hyperbola,  on  the   contrary, 


bKt^  XX 

TS  :  CT  I :  PT :  Ts;  then  FS-Gi  «  t«.     Aad,  aa 

QS  «  Qs,  we  ahall  have  QS  -  — ^ —  -     •      • 

aV(FM-hGg0^aW(a»tg)^Q^^  whence  it  fol- 

26iV^'IU-GM     hs/khk.QM 

lows  that  CS».  CQHQS. ^rm^M—  = 

^^f.FM-GM  "     FM.GM    *  "^    *  * 

Hence,  as  in  the  elKpsc,  the  right  line  CS«a«  CA  ; 

Uierefore  CQ4-  F8  -  -^  gST)*  •»'^  eonse. 

,»en,V(Cft+F8).-CQ— ^i;jj;j4,-^  -  »'• 

Therefore,  if  from  the  focus  F  the  right  line  FX  be 
drawn  parallel  to  the  Ungent,  and  intersecting  the 
perpendiculsr  CQ  produced  in  X,  we  shall  have 
CX  =:v^(^-f  CQ*),  a  property  simikr  to  that  which 
has  been  tound  for  the  ellipse 

T2.  If  from  the  vertices  A   and  B,  pcrjHfudicu- 


^O'oNic  SECTION  s: 


Un 


lo  tht^  a\V^  i\khed  iinil  meet  Ihe  tangent  In  V    x^/a^4-b^ 
^      '^     "  o(x-d)  «(/+fl)  ^  «FM-f  AC=»GM>AC;  we  AiD  ibe 


«pid  i\  iKlcauM  AT 


,aiidBT 


,  ihe 


J,'  jp 

ptoponion  PT  :  PM  :  :  AT  :  AV :  :  BT :  Bi;,  wfll 

jjive  A V  =.  li- .'.  and  Bv  =  ■  ^   ^  ^ ;   therefore 

AV.Bv^^^'*~"^^«gS  or  AV.Bi;«FS.G5.    We 
have  ihen  1»T  :  TM  : :  AT  :  TV  :  :  BT  :  Tv  ; 


have  Mm=Nn= 


,  and  Nin=M«= — ^ 


therefore  3f  m.Km =Mm.MR  = 


£9x*~IbV 


=tJ> 


therefore  TV 


xy 


V^M-GM,    and  Tv 


^•*±!ll^FM  .  GM:  whence  is  obtained  TV.Ti;  = 
"'  KM  .  GM  t=  FT.GT.    From  this  may  also  be 


cause  a'y*  =  ^jr«  .  a"^«.  We  shall  thcrdbre  km 
every  where  HI  in.Nfn=Mm.]VIiizzN«.Nm=NaM« 
=6*=AD«.     Iiet  Mr  be  drawn  from  thepoiatM 

parallel  to  the  asymptote  Cd,  and  25  :  >/fl*-(-^^ :: 
M»i  :  fnr(Mr);  therefore  mf»  =  Mr  =»  


.1^ 
Orawn,  in  a  similar  manner,  several  corollaries. 

aa 
73.  From  CT  being  =  — ,  it  evidently  follows 

thiitt  ss  the  abscissa  CP  =  j  increases,  the  interval 

(JT    will   decrease ;    also   that    the   tangent   which 

touches   the    curve  produced    to  infinity   will   pass 

through  the  centre  C,  and  GT  will  become  =  o; 

PM       B^x 
or,  since  tang.  PTM  =  r^—  «=  — ,  if  the  point  M 

^ 

be  infinitely  distant,  or  if  x  a  ca  ;  then  y  »  — 


2ab 


,  and  Cm  —  mr  =  Cr  =  •  •  •  ■ 
We,   therefore*    may  cosd^ 


bx 


^1*  —  fl*  —  — .     Therefore  the  tangent  of  the 

curve    infinitely    produced    will    pass    through    the 
cenUf  Qi  and  will  make  with   the  axis  an  angle 

ACD,  the  taneent  of  which  =  — .    Hence,  if  from 

the  vertex  A  »  perpendicular  to  the  axis  AD  =  3 
be  drawn,  and  infinitely  produced  both  ways,  it  will 
not  touch  the  curve  in  any  point ;  but  the  curve  will 
approximate  more  and  more  to  the  right  line  CK, 
until  they  become  one  'at  an  infinite  distance.  The 
satbe  thing  will  take  place  with  respect  to  the  part  CA*, 
which  will  In  a  similar  manner  be  compounded  with 
thebrandb  Bk;  and  if,  on  the  other  side,  the  right  line 
KCi  be  drawn,  making  the  same  angle,  it  will  co- 
incide with  the  branches  BK  and  At  infinitely  pro* 
duced.  This  kind  of  right  lines,  to  which  a  curve 
continually  approaches  without  reaching,  except  at 
an  infinite  distance,  are  called  aiymptotu ;  thus  the 
two  right  lines  ICA*,  KC*,  are  two  asymptotes  of  the 
hyperbola. 

74.  The  asymptotes,  therefore^  intersect  each 
other  in  the  centre  C  of  the  hyperbola,  and  form 
with  the  axis  an  angle  ACD  =■  AC</,  whose  tan- 
gent B  — ,  and  the  tangent  of  its  double  DGf  => 

-"—  :  which  shows  that  if  £  a  a,  the  ancle  "DCd 
us-fc*'  ** 

under  which  the  as}-mptotes  intersect  each  other 
will  be  a  right  an^^le.  In  this  case  the  hyperbola 
is  said  to  be  equilateral;  but,  since  we  have  AC  = 

rt,  Al)  =  ft,  we  shall  have  CD  =  Cd  =  ^a'  -|-  6* ; 
whurffor^,  if  from  the  focus  G  upon  either  of  the 
asymptotes  a  per(<endicular  GH  lie  let  fall,  because 

CG=>/fl'-fft*=CD,  we  shall  have  CH=:AC=BC 
:i^ii,  and  GH=:3. 

76.  Lei  the  ordinate  MPN  :::  2i/  be  produced 
tulh  wovs,    until   it  meet   tlie   asymptutes  in   the 


that  Mr.Cr= j-^^ =-^,or> 

drawing  from  A  the  line  A£  parallel  to  ih^  iitl- 

ptote  Cd,  we  shall  have  A£  =  CE=  j^^/u'  i-^'. 
and.  consequently,  Mr .  Cr  =AB.C&,  the  Aji 
property  of  the  hyperbola  in  res|iect  to  its  ttti». 
ptotes. 

76.  Hence,  if  we  take  the  abscissa  CPzzm  (Fbie 
48,  fig.  2),  upon  one  as>*mptote,  reckoning  fnn 
the  centre,  and  auppose  the  applicate  PM  =  >  pa- 
rallel to  the  other  asymptote ;  we  shall  have  p  = 

^-11^  by  making  AC=BC=:a,  and  AD£=A^=i: 
4 

or  else,  by  making  A£  =  C£  =  A,  yx-=.k\  sod  y= 

— .    Therefore,  by  suppoang  x  z=.o,y  bcconM  = 

00,  and  reciprocally,  by  making  x=:  «r  9  ^ 
comes  =  o.  Let  there  now  be  drawn  throog^  a 
point  M  of  the  curve  a  right  Bne  QMNR,  pcriSei 
to  a  right  line  GH  taken  at  pleasnre,  and  sop^ 
CQ=l,  QM=is  then  GH  :  CH  :  CO  : :  • :  FQ: 

PMi  therefore  PQ=  ^ti ;  PM     ^^ 


CG 

gives  y  =  — »,  and  j=<. 


CH 
GH 


GH     • 

we  than  hifK 


CG 


bythesub.titutionofthe.ev.luei,-l— 
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GH« 


GH 


GH« 
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r 


>*  =1  Vn  —  —  ,  a\id  Cm  =:  Cii 


applicate  u  will  therefore    have    two    vlloe^  ri 
QM  and  QN,  the  snm  of  which  -j^  i=  QR,  id 

GH« 

the  rectangle  QMQN  =  ^jj-^*«. 

77,  Since  QM-f  QN=QR.  we  htve  QM=R>" 
and  QN  =  RM.  Consequently,  if  the  poira  M 
and  N  coincide,  in  which  case  the  line  QR  ^ 
comes  a  tangent,  it  will  be  bisected  in  the  p^^ 
of  contact.  For  example,  if  the  right  line  XT 
touch  the  hyperbola,  the  point  of  contttt  Z  «^ 
be  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  line  XY.  hfot. 
if  from  the  point  Z  there  be  drawn  ZV,  joili 
to  the  other  a.*>ymptoie,  we  shall  have  CV  =  ^  ^  * 
which  furnishes  a  ready  method  of  dnnr^  < 
tangent  to  anv  point  Z  of  the  h^-peibos.  B' 
taking  VY  =  CV,  the  rght  line  which  j«Hr»J 
and   Z   will   touch   the  hype:bo1a  in  the  pL'iai  t" 

The  equality  C V.Z V=/i>  =  Sli^  «flJ  gi«e  CX 

CY  -a'-it  l«CD^  =  CD  .  C/,  whH*  itt««irt Z*^' 
if  the  two  lines  DX  and  d\  be  dr««n  tW)  v"  ' 
liaratlcl  lo  each  otlicr,  and  gIVcs  llicrtrore  »  <»> 


CON..,,,,  ,.  /qo,N 

melboa  of  dftwing  at  miny  ttogtttCi  to  tbt  currv  M  CCINJE'CTUilAJLI^Yti  oA  (from  iottjcfi' 

wifktt9^                              .'  .  \    \  turuL)  Bv  ^oesn; by  conjecture  (^ooAr<r). 

^     ^^            '  CH  .  CG  I-  Ooens,  imperfect  knowleii^  (aomM)»    2, 

A*,  it  if  erideot  tliat  wherever  tlie  line  QR  poral.  Idea;  notion:  not  in  use  (Shakspeare), 

lei  to  HG  be  dmni,  the  rectangle  QM  •  QN  wiU  To  CoNiB'cTURB.  v,  m.  (from  the  n#aik) 

ahrtyi    be   of   the    same  magnitode.     Therefore,  To  ^uea* ;  to  judire  by  guess  (South). 

QM .  QN=QM .  MR=<IN  •  NR=^°"'     »..  ^  CONJE'cf  UftErf.  ..  (from  ca,j*ctt^e,y 

CU  •  CO  A  giieHser;  one  who  forma  opinions  without 

Henoe,  if   we  eonreive  a  tangent    to    be   drtwn  proof  (i^efc/uon). 

parallel    to   QR,  bccauae   the   pari  between    the  CONIKBKiE.    In    botany,  the   fifteenth 

•fymptotet  will  be  Useded  in  the  point  of  coo.  order  in  Linneus's  fragments  of  a  natural  me- 


uct,  by  ■uppoiing  half  of  ihia  Unirent  to  be  denoted  thod :  and  the  fifty-first  of  the  natural  orders^ 

byj.  m^MSi dwaya  have  QM  .  QN  =QM  .  Mli=  3^  j,.^  ^„ j  ^f  ^^^^  Wantarum.     Containin|^ 

RN  •  RM  =:  RN  •  NQ  =  o«;   a  remarkable  pro-  »i^  «x*.,^  k— -:^«.  **a...    ••   A-    »:»«  ^»n.»..r 

pertyof  the  hyperbolas  desciib^  between  theai^  thu-a,  &c\         ^ 

^^79^'As  the  hyperbola  is  composed  of  two  parU  ^  tUXI'FEROUS  a.(coJiiii,and  ftro.Ut.) 

diametricelly    opposite  to    each    other,    IA«    and  Such  trees  are  comtftrout  aa  bear  a  fruit  of  a 

KBJt.  these  properties  not  only  hold  good  for  the  ««:"»•«  approaching  to  that  of  a  cone  (Qntn^jf). 
right  lines  situated  between  the  a«}'mptotes  which         To  CUNJO'BBLB.  v.  Jl.  To  concert;  to 

toteriect  the  same  portion   of  the   curve   in    two  settle;  to  dtsctiss:  a  low  word  (2^*£i/n0M^e).  , 
points,  but  also  for  thote  which  meet  the  oppo.         ToCONJOMN.  v,  a.  (conjoindre^  FxV)  I. 

lite  hypei^las.    Thus,  let  there  be  drawn  through  To  unite;  to  consolidate  into  one  (^Drjfdenl,' 

the  point  M  parallel  to  GA,  the  rifiht  line  Mqm  to  2.  To  unite  in  marriajfe  (Shakspeare).    3.  To 


tNe  l»p|lo«te    hyperbola?    and  make  C^  =  <,  and  aasociate;  to  connect  (7avibr> 

/>M  -  !•,  then  because  of  the  similar  triangles  CGh  ^f^  CoNJo'iN.rjs.Toleajtae;  to  unite  (^JL). 

sfid  rMg,weshaUbave  VUzzy^^  u,  and   ,P  CONJCyiNT.  m.  (eamJoM,  Ft.)  United  v 

uh  connected  ;  associate. 

i=x-/=:^'»;  whence  we  obuin  x  =<  +^t.i  Conjoint,  or  Conjunct,  in  tb«  ancient 

Qh                                             Oh  music,  la  applied  to  two  or  more  souoda  heani 

J  .            ,              ..          u  11  L      CG  at  the  same  time. 

sod  smce  we  have  iy=AA,  we  shaU  have  ^iu^  CONJOINTLY,  ad.  In  nnioi^i  tog«til»f  ^ 

CG«  Ck    _          ^^®*             GA*    ,^^_  in  association ;  jointly  (Brown).                  jf^ 

— ~a(s-*t,  ati^^^tu  -  -  ^    GA   ^^'  CONJUGAL,  a.  {eonj^galU,  LaO  Matri- 

6a  The   appUcate  u  will    therefore  have   two  monial ;  belong^ing  to  marriage  {Swiff).      '  ** 

values,  vis.  yM  and -^911;  of  which  9»  is  taken  ne.  CCVNJUOALLY.    ad.    (from    eoniu/dl}^ 

gstWe,  be«»iiae  it  falls  ea   the  other  side  of  the  Matrimonially ;  connubially.                          ',; 

Z'CS^-:S,"L^»r,M'LV-?'«^  .  roco'NJUGAm...;(«..j5,^Uu^^^ 

Q/^                       9         T-  I.  To  join  I  to  join  in  marriage  (/rWlcm)*  I  Ifc' 

fore  =—  —  I  =  —  ^5  and,  consequently,  ga—  jM  To  inrnct  verba. 

-^    _.        •.  rii       41.  »    iLT     ^     J          %M  Co'njuoate.     a,     (eonjmgaiMM^     LallB.> 

Qjl«              "^  {Bramhail). 

roou  — 9M  •^=— gg — QL*^  <>'  jM  •  ^r:gM.  CoNjUQiTB  AXIS,  or  DIAVKTIS,  in  tlie 

'  ^^,  conic  sections,  is  the  axis,  or  a  diameter  parallel 

rM=:r»  •  fm^m*  rM«  ^ 7^^*'  ^CM  leci-  to  a  tang^ent  to  the  curve  at  the  vertex  of  an* 

CO  .  CH  other  axis,  or  diameter,  to  which  that  is  a  con- 
angles,  wherever  the  parallel  lines  Mn  and  Gh  be  jo^aie.     Indeed  the  two  are  mutually  conju- 
drawn,  are  ahrays  of  a  coosUnt  magnitud*     Su^  •»  *     ^^^^y^  ^^^      ^^  ^^j,  I,          „/|  ^  (^ 
are  the  pnncipal  propertiea  of  each  species  of  lines  of  ?«««.^»  «»  #1  ^  ««,*J.,  «r  *k-  ^ftk^. 
the  lecoVid  older;  WhidT  united  withTbose  which  tanffent  at  the  vertex  of  the  other, 
were  found  to  belong  to  the  cook  sections  in  general,  CoN juoaTK  htperbolas,  also  ca  led  Ad- 
preientalmost  an  infinite  variety  of  propertiea  worthy  J'^CXNT  BTPBaBOLAS,  are  such  aa  have  the  , 
uf  remark.  same  axes,  hut  in  the  contrary  order,  the  6rst 

tiyMCALLY.   ad.    In  form  of  a  cone,  or  princiual  axis  of  the  one  being  tlie  second 

(BotfU),  ftxis  of  tne  other,  and  the  second  axis  of  the 

i:0'NICALNESS.#.(fromeoAtco/.)   The  former,  the  first  axis  of  the  latter, 

stole  or  uualitv  of  being  conical.  Conjuoatk  lbaf.  (foiimm  tonjugaimm). 

roCONJEf'CT.  v.n.  (eomjeetuw,  Utin.)  In  botany.    A  pinnate  leaf  which  has  only  one 

To sruMs;  to  conjecture:  not  in  use  (iSfAait.).  P*»'  of  leafleU.    Conjugate  raceme:  having 

CONJE'CTOK.    *.    (from    eonject.)    A  ^»o  raceiiiea  only,  nnited  by  a  oommoa  pis 

giwsser ;  a  coiijc'cturcr  (Svi/t),  doncle. 

a^NJE'CTuRABLfi.   a.  (from   conjee^  CONJUOAnTION.  #.  (coi^'iiinif  10,  Latin.)  * 

tute.)  Possible  to  he  guessed.  1.  A  couple;  a  nair  (Brown).    3.  The  act  of 

CUNJfi'CTUKAL.  a.  ffrom  eomJeeUreJ)  uniting  or  compilingtbinffstogether(^Cjif/e^). 

Depending  on  conjecture  (Broome).  3.  Union ;  aaaemblage(7ajf/br). 

CONJBCTURA'LITY.  t.  (from  eonjee-  Conjugation,  in  grammar,  a  regular  die- 

/«ra/.)  That  which  depends  upon  gue8a(Kro.).  tribution  of  the  seveiml  inflexions  of  verba  in 


(I- 


' c  o N  :  CO X 

l4rtiotheaxi.l;crv.-.l   .                                      -  eiiiber  II,  1511,  Mercarr,  Vwioi,  Jupiler. 

^                        {{:       \                         ,          ^  iii<l  Saturn,  were  ivitlun  the  »pace  of  ID*:  (la 

and r» because  AT-   -    —    .   r- •     »  March  17,  1/25,  Mercury,  Veiios,  Msurs. ami 

i:>'n     m?                                    .      •.   i-  Jupitcr,  ivcrc  so  near  each  oiii^r,  astubcali 

'     '            fu  j._  ,,>                                            ■  -ve  seen  tnroui^n  the  same  tele»coji-  uritiiuatcUn^ 

giveAV=--^ .  u    '  ■'                                V  of  ing"    its    position:   on    December  23,    Utlii. 

.     j"'   .^                                    .  :ourth  Venus,  Mars,  and  Jupiter,  irert  vitbiD  !•  af 

AV.Bv^  -'                                               -  laat  be-  each  other.     The  conjunctions  of  tl*e  plitcj 

;   ''.                                    ,x  oeing  a  among  them^lves,  says  this  veteran  astmnooi^, 

have  iluii  r  I    .    I  are  sometimes  attended  to  hy  the  piibhc,esprci- 

there!' re  W                                    ••  .latural  in-  ally  when  connected  with  other  errnrs.    Tia» 

.a<^n>  from  ad-  Messier  has  thought  it  worth  his  nhile  to rw 

{;('^                                        -,    .^.  .V  iieuce  there  mark  that  the  cannon  announced  the  Kappr 

«   .1  i*:i  conjugation  return  of  peace  on  the  3d  of  Uctobtr,  \^'\, 

when  the  Moon,  Venus,  Jupiter,  and  Satu-r, 

I   >utany,  a  genus  were  near  the  beautiful  star  in  the  Lion**  Lrin. 

»ci  itiijynia.  rartial  ^Ve    are   no    longer   under    the  induenct  «? 

..\  ^nree-'leaved  ;  fruit  opinions  which  attach  to  this  kind  of  cirni«. 

■cu  <'aih  side;  the  ribs  stances  any  importance ;  but  in  tiic  year  \\y\ 

.   :»«?ials  equal.     Four  astronomers  foretold  terrible  revolutions  iucp* 

«:    .a^e ;  one  common  to  sequence  of  the  conjunction  of  all  tbc  pUn^i 

..  ,  ,  ,i  cuuiitry.     Of  these  the  M.  Haugergues  has  found  by  calcalatiun,  tuJ 

on  the  1 5th of  September,  1 1 8<>,  at  tiru  mioitri 

.».*-*.  'idnied  in  some  herbals  after  5,  all  the  planets  were  between  six  *ii.'c^ 

...vMi«:set;ds;  smooth  petioles  and  six  si^ns  and  ten  degrees  of  loD::u:iif. 

.,    oa.jec*  not  channelled.     An  (History  ot  Aslron.  for  1»0 1.) 

.^    M.uit,  reaching  about  nine  Conjunction,  in  fframmar,  an  indeciir*. 

^   .,  V I  tu  umbels  of  white  flowers,  ble  word  or  particle,  which  serves  to  join  wi  ru» 

.,awiiu».    Common  hemlock,  with  and  sentences  together,  and  thereby  thovri  tt  j 

.t   >tvd*;  stem  much  branched,  relation  or  dependence  upon  one  aoolber.  Set 

tu.     It  rises  from  a  long,  taper.  Grammar. 

K      o^t,  to  the  height  of  about  six  CONJU'NCTIVE.  a.  (conjuncthuM^  Lat^ 

.  »jv!v  terminated  by  umbels  of  white  I.  Closely  united:  not  in  use  (JShaktpfurt). 

^      »»   lu- piwruiacopoeias  it  is  still  more  2,  (In  grammar.)  The  mood  of  a  verS,  omI 

,   %    i.KMvn  under  its  officinal  name  of  subsequently  to  a  conjunction. 

.u    KiK-e  ft»r  its  medical  virtues  see  Conjunctive   membrane.     Id  aDati>ar. 

Membrana  conjunctiva.     The  thin,  traa^^i- 

\.  I    NCr,  a.  {conjunctvsy  Lat.)  Con-  rent,  delicate  membrane  that  lines  the  int«»ni. 

V  Jkunetif ;  united  (Shak^peare),  superficies  of  one  eyelid,  and  is  reflected  tr\« 

.V  1  'M'^riDN.  #.  (^conjunction  Latin.)  thence,  over  the  anterior  part  of  the  bulb,  ta 

..^..,  ivivH^iatiou ;  league  (l^acon).  the  tarsus  of  the  other  eyelid.     That  purtk* 

X  i  .\<.  I  ION,  in  astronomy,  the  meeting  which  covers  the  transparent  cornea  cans*, 

M  iiKUv  stars  or  planets  in  the  saaie  witlM>ut  great  difficulty,  be  separated  from  it 

i  -he  zodiac.  Inflammation  of  this  membrane  is  called  o^4h 

,.  .\  As\  i*jH  may  be  considered  as  either  true  thalmia, 

.  ^..ui.    When  the  two  bodies  meet  in  CONJUNCTIVELY,  ad  In  union  (BrX 

,  ...  (viul  of  both  longitude  and  latitude,  .  CONJU'NCTIVENESS.  #.  (from  coajnic 

^,.ji»i»<Uun  is  true:  when  they  agree  in  tive-)  The  ouality  of  joining  or  uniting 

:.,»k\  but  differ  in  latitude, the  conjunction  CONJU'NCTLY.   ad.    (from    eot^JioKi) 

'^ .,^  Jointl V  ;  together;  not  apart. 

.,,  4-4  <;  i(»iii  s  ci  t1  jcr  Ae/iocen/ric  or  g-eocen-  CONJU'NCTUKE.  *.  (conjuncture^  Fr  i 

.     tt  lUnentric  conjunction  is  that  which  *•  Combination  of  many  circumataocrs  (A' 

,.  4..j.4'Hr  to  an  observer  at  the  sun:  geo-  ^Aar/e?*).    2.  Occasion;  critical  tiine((VtfrA 

...i> .  \lua  wiiich  would  appear  to  one  upon  3.  Mode  of  union ;  connexion  (Holder).  4 

;V  ,,k'4U.  Consiitencv  (K.  Chariest), 

...  o.  s*4ti ie  conjunctions  are  either  superior  CONJL'KA'TION.  *.  (from  conjure.)   I 

s    \*>  wt ;  thus,  when  a  planet  is  seen  on  the  The  form  or  act  of  summoning  another  iu  <^''- 

^,  i*s  oicli*  of  latitude  with  the  sun  but  beyond  sacred  name  (Shakspeare),     2.  Ad  inrar/j- 

•  K..  .^uktiiiirtinn  iM  caWpiI  Munrrinr  .•  wh«>n  tion ;  an  enchantment  (Sidney). 

conjuration,  wi'-  b- 
thelstJar.  ( 

_^,^ ,                   statute  iu'- 

%v44U^I  the  planets  are  seen  near  together.  M.  In^  produced  numy  pemicioos  effifcts,  it  w 


•»  »■»> 


»  x   v« 


Ji»UUm*1»''*'^"""""'*'**>*^®"^*»^'^^^»  *702,     wisely  repealed  by  the  9th 

\iu^X%i'  within  h  4'  of  each     wherein  it  is  enacted,  that  no  p 

^(,Vi  ^24,  Venus,  Mars,    or  proceeding,  shall  be  comra 


Geo.  IL  f.  ^« 

prosectttioD,  ta  i 
comroenocd  or  cinird 
VJImi  7  near  each  other,    on  against  any  person  for  witchcraft,  sort^rr, 

"^Jj^  rom  them :  ou  No-    enchantment,  or  conjarationi  or  for  lA^H 


CON  CON 

mother  with  «ny  such  offence,  in  any  court  N.W.  Leinstfr  on  the  E.   and  the  Atlantic 

t  ii:it'»oever.     But  by  the  raine  statute,  if  any  ocean  on  the  W.    It  is  about  130  miles  ioiiif, 

•rr^toii  shall  pretend  to  exercise  or  use  any  kind  and  84  broad.     It  contains  one  arcbbisho|irN:« 

>t  ivitchcraft,  sorcery,  enchantment»  or  con-  5  bishoprics,  6  counties,  7  market  toivns,  10 

-iration,  or  undertake  to  tell  fortunes,  or  pre-  boroughs,  and  330  parishes. 

<MHi  from  bis  skill  or  knowledge  in  any  occult  To  CONNE'CT.  v.  a.  (eomneetOt  Latin.)  1. 

)r  crafty  science  to  discover  where  or  in  what  To  join  ;  to  link  ;  to  unite  (Bo^ieY    2.  To 

niinner  any  goods  or  cliattels  supposed  to  have  unite,  as  by  a  cement  (^Locke.)    3.  to  join  in 

>een  stolen  or  lost  maybe  found ;  every  person  a  just  series  of  thous^ht :  as,  the  author  cun- 

o  offending,  beinr  convicted  on  indictment  or  nects  his  reasons  weii, 

nformation,  shall  suffer  imprisonment  for  a  To  Connb'ct.  v.  a.  To  cohere;  to  have 

rear  withoat  bail  or  mainpnxe;  and  once  in  just  relation  to  things  precedent  and  subse- 

'ach  quarter  of  the  year,  in  some  market-town  quent. 

(ftbe  proper  eounty,upon  the  market-day  there,  CONNECTICUT,  one  of  the  five  states 

(tand  openly  on  the  pillory  for  one  hour;  and  of  New-England  in  North  America.     It  is  &2 

\\u\\  MO  nf  the  court  by  which  such  judg-  miles  long  and  57  broad,  and  is  bounded  on 

iient  shall  be  given  shall  think  6t)  be  obliged  the  N.  by  Massachusetts,  on  the  E.  by  Kbode- 

ogive  sureties  for  his  good  behaviour,  in  such  Island,  on  the  W.  by  New- York,  and  on  the 

uiQi  and  for  such  time  as  the  court  shall  judge  S.  by  the  Sound,  which  divides  it  from  Long 

proper,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Island.     Though   subject  to  the  extremes  of 

>fience  ;  aUd  in  such  case  shall  be  further  heat  and  cold  in  their  seasons,  and  to  frequent 

imprisoned  till  such  sureties  shall  be  given.  4  sudden  changes,  this  country  is  very  healtht'iil. 

Biack.  60.  It  is  the  most  populous,  in  proportion  to  its 

To  CONJU'RB.  e.  a.  (conjure,  Latin.)    I.  extent,  of  any  of  the  United  states.    Its  prin- 

To  summon  in  a  sacred  name  (C/arenc/on).  2.  cipal  rivers  are  the  Connecticut,  the   Housa- 

To  bind  many  by  an  oath  to  some  common  tonik,    the    Thames,    and    their    respe^rtive 

design  («^i7/0Js).   3.  To   influence  bv  magic;  branches.     It  contains  the  counties  ot  Hart- 

to  charm :  pronounced  conjure  (A'.  Charles),  ford,   New-Haven,    New   London,    Fairfield, 

To  Co'njvbb.  v.  n.    Vo  practise  charms  or  Windham,   Litch6eld,  Middlesex,    and    Tol- 

eiichantments;  to  enchant  (o^AaArjpeare).  land.     In   17SM)  its  inhabitants  amounted  tu 

CO'NJURER. «.  (from  conjure.)  I.  An  en-  237,946. 

chanter  (Donne).    2.  An  impostor  who  pre-  CONNE'CTIVELY.  ad.   (from  connect.) 

tends  to  secret  arts;  a  cunning  man  (Prior).  In  conjunction  •  in  union ;  jointly. 

3.  A  man  of  shrewd  conjecture  (Jlddison).  To  CONNE'X.  v.  a.  (connexum^  Lat.)  To 

CONJU'KEMENT.^.  (from  conjure.)  Se-  join  or  link  together  (Philips). 

rious  inianction ;  solemn  demand  (.VtV/oji).  CONNE'XION.    v.    (from    connejr.)     I. 

CO]>iNARU8.    Cevlon    sumach.      In  bo-  Union ;  junction  (Atterbunf).    2.  Just  rela- 

tany,  a  genus  of  the  class  monadelphia,  order  tion  to  something   precedent  or  subsequent; 

decandria.    Calyx    iive-parted ;    petals    five ;  coherence  (Btackmore). 

style  one ;  capsule  two-valved,  one-celled,  one-  Connexion  op   uonbs.    See    Anatomy 

seeded.    Seven  species;  natives  of  Asia  and  and  Articulation. 

Africa.  CONNEXIONS,  a  game  at  cards  played 

CONNA'SCENCE.   s,  (con   and  nascor^  by  either  three  or  four  persons.     If  the  former 

Lat.)   1.  Common  birth;  community  of  birth,  number,  ten  cards  each  are  to  be  dealt ;  if  the 

2.  The  act  of  uniting  or  growing  togrther.  latter  only  eight  each,  which  are  d««lt  in  the 

CONN  A'TE.  0.  (from  eon  and  natus^  Lat.)  same  manner  as  at  whist,  and  bear  the  same 

Bom  with  another  (South),  import,  excepting    that    diamonds   are  here 

Connate  lbaf.  (folium  eonnatum).    In  always  trumps, 

botanv.     When  two  opposite  leaves  are  so  Tne  connexions  are  formed  as  follows  : 

nmted  at  their  bases  as  to  have  the  appearance  1st  by  the  two  black  aces, 

of  one  leaf;  as  in  the  garden  honeysuckle.  2d — ^ace  of  spades  and  king  of  hearts. 

'I'his  term  is  applied  also  to  filaments  and  an>  3d           ■            clubs  and  king  of  hearts. 

tbers,  united  into  one  body ;  as  in  the  classes  For  the  first  connexion  two  shillings  are  drawn 

monadelphia  and  syngenesia.  from  the  pool ;  for  the  second,  one :  and  for 

CONNA'TURAL.  a.  (eon   and  natural.)  the  third  and  the  winner  of  the  majority  six- 

I.  Uuited  with  the  being;  connected  by  nature  pence  each.  These  sums  are  supposing  guineas 

(DaviesY    2.  Participant  of  the  same  nature  staked ;  but  when  only  silver  is  pooled,  only 

(Milton),  pence  are  dratvn. 

CONNATURA'LITY.  i.  (from  connatU'  .    A  trump  played  in  any  round  where  there  is 

fal.)  Participation  of  the  same  nature  (Hale),  a  connexion  wins  the  trice,   otherwise  it  is 

CON NA'TU RALLY,  ad.  (from  connatU'  gained  by  the  player  of  the  first  card  of  con- 

f^O  Bv  the  act  of  nature ;  originally  (^a/e).  ncxion,  and  after  a  connexion  any  following 

tONNA'TUKALNESS.t.  (from  contfotu^  player  may  trump  without  incurring  a  revoke* 

ra/.)  Participation  of  the  same  nature ;  natural  and  aUo  whatsoever  suit  may  be  led,  the  person 

union  (Hale).  holding  a  card  of  connexion  is  at  libertv  to 

CONNAUOHT,  one  of  the  four  provinces  play  the  same,  but  the  others  muitt,  if  possilile, 

o[  Ireland,  having  Munster  on  the  S.  and  E.  follow  suit,  unless  one  of  thefn  can  answer  the 

tUtfr  and  part  of  the  ocean  on  tlie  N.  and  connexion,  which  should  be  d«me  in  preference, 
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No  money  can  bo  drawn  till  the  hands  are  the  conic  sections  ;  and  all  parallel  sertiom,  ff 

finished  ;  then  the  possetssors  of  the  connexions  the  same  conoid,  are  like  and  similar  firi'*^ 

are  to  take  first  accordinj^  to  precedence,  and  When  the  section  of  the  solid  relnrns  into  if- 

those  having:  the  majority  of  tricks  take  last.  self,  it  is  an  ellipse;  which  is  ahvays  the  e2v 

CONNE'XIVE.  a.  (from  connex.)  Havinar  in  the  sections  ot  the  spheroid,  except  whfn  : 

the  force  of  connexion  ;  conjunctive  (^IFatts^,  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis;  which  position  i> 

CONNICTA'TIVE.    *.     (from    connicto^  also  to  be  excepted  in  the  other  solids,  tl^sft. 

Latin.)  A  winkintr.  tion  being  always  a  circle  in  that  position,  it 

COX\l'VANTE.    tf.    ({voxn  connive.)     1.  the  parabolic  conoid,  the  section  is  alwaTfJ» 

The  act  of  winking";  not  in  use.  2  Voluntary  ellipse,  except  when  it  is  parallel  to  the  ax  t« 

blindness ;  pretended  ignorance  ;  forbearance  And  in  the  hyperbolic  conoid,  the  section  nan 

(South).  ellipse,  when  its  axis  makes  nith  the  iii»c* 

TbCOXNl'VE.  V.  n.  (conniveo,  Lat.)  1.  the  solid,  an  ang^le  greater  than  that  madr  i»y 

To  wink  (Spectator.)    2.  To  pretend  blind-  the  said  axe  of  the  solid  and  the  asymptote  «f 

ness  or  ignorance;  to  forbear  ;  to  pass  uncen*  the  generating  hyperbola;  the  section  hnu 

sured  (Rogers.)  an  hyperbola  in  all  other  cases,  but  when  tiiosf 

COXMVENT.     In  botany,   converging  ;  angles  are  equal,  and  then  it  is  a  par^ols. 
applied  either  to  the  corol  or  the  anthers.  uut  when  the  section  is  parallel  to  thefax^ 

CONNOISSEUR,   a  French    term    much  axis,  it  is  of  the  same  kind  with,  and  simiUr  to, 

used,  of  late,  among  us  :  it  literally  denotes  a  the  generating  plane  itself;  that  is,  tliesectks 

person  well  versed  in  any  thing ;  being  formed  parallel  to  the  axis,  in  the  spheroid,  is  ancllip^ 

of  the  verb  connoitre^  to  know,  to  nnuerstand.  similar  to  the  generating  ellipse:  in  the  pA> 

Hence  it  conies  to  be  used  in  our  language  for  bolic  conoid  it  is  a  parabola,    similar  to  t^i' 

a  critic,  or  thorough  judge,  especially  in  mat-  {generating  one;  and  in  the  hyperbolic coo^ii 

ters  of  painting  and  sculpture.  it  is  an  hyperbola  similar  to  the  generatinfr  3Qr, 

CONNOK,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county        The  section  through  the  axis,  which  i^  ti» 

of  Antrim,  with  a  bishop's  see.     Lat.  51.  59  generating  plane,  is  in  the  spheroid  tliegrrat^: 

N.     Lon.  6.  6  E.  of  the  parallel  sections,  but  in  the  hrpcrboki*! 

To  CO'NNOTATE.  v.  a.  (con  and  nota,  it   is  the  least,  and  in  the   paraboloid  tiv^ 

Latin.)  To  designate  something  beside  itself;  parallel  sections  are  all  equal, 
to  implv;  to  inter  (Hammond).  The  analogy  of  the  sections  of  the  hrpe*- 

CON^kOTATION.  3.  (from    connotate.)  boloid  to  those  of  the  cone,  are  very  reBiarla&t'. 

Implication  of  something  beside  itself  (/^a/e).  all  the  three  conic  sections  being  fonned  bi 

To  CONNO'TE.  t;.  a.  (con  and  wo/a,  Lat.)  cutting  an  hyperboloid  in  the  same  positions*^ 

To  imply  ;  to  betoken;  to  include  (South),  the  cone  is  cut.     Thus,  let,  an  hyperboli  aai 

CONNU'BIAL.  a.  (connubiaiis^  Lat.)  Ma-  its  asymptote  be  revolved  together  about  tk^ 

trimonial ;  nuptiiil ;  conjugal  (Pope.)  transverse  axis,  the  former  describing  anbTrfr. 

CONO,    in    commerce,    a   Florence   wine  boloid,  and  the  latter  a  cone  circumfcribiru" 

measure  of  10  barrels,  each  barrel  being  about  it:  then  let  it  be  supposed  that  they  are  b><* 

12  gallons.  cut  by  one  plane  in  any  position ;  so  shilltk 

(..ONOBEA.     In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  two  sections  be  like,  similar,  and  concent 

class  didynamia,  order  angiospermia.    Calyx  tigures:  that  is,  if  the  plane  cut  both  the  sJ^^ 

tivc-cle ft ;  corol  two-lipped  ;c;ip5iule  one-eel UmI  ;  of  each,  the  sections   will  be  conoeutric  ae. 

four-valved,  many-seeded.     One  species  only :  similar  ellipses;  but  if  the  cutting  plane  ^^ 

an  herbuceons,  creeping  plant  of  <iiiiana,  with  parallel  to  the  asymptote,  or  to  the  tide  u 

axillary  one-tlowered  peduncles  ;  the  colour  of  the  cone,  the  sections  will  be  parabola^:  <it.i 

the  Howers  blue.  in   all  other  positions,   the    sections  vill  h 

CONOCAKPIJS.      Button-tree.     A  genus  similar  and  concentric  hyperbola.    (HuU*>»* 

of  the   class    pentandrla,  order   monogynia.  Math,  Diet.) 

Corol  with  five  petals  or  none  ;  calyx  canipa-  CONOl'DlCAL.  a.  (from  eamoid.)  An- 
nulate ;  seeds  naked,  solitary,  interior ;  (lowers  pioaching  to  a  conic  form, 
mostly  aggregate.  Three  species;  natives  of  CONON,  a  famous  general  of  Alliens,  *•' 
the  West  Indies.  One  a  shrub  procumbent,  of  Timotheus,  was  made  governor  of  all  ti>^ 
ivith  roundish  leaves,  without  petals.  The  islands  of  the  Athenians,  and  iras  defeatH  r 
other  two  tall  trees,  one  with  alternate  and  one  a  naval  battle  b^  Lysander,  near  tbe  ^r^^'>^ 
with  opposite  leaves :  this  last  is  called  by  the  tamos.  He  retired  in  Tolnntarv  banisl•3^''i 
Caribbees  white-mangrove.  to  Evagoras  king  of  Cyprus,  ana  aftenrarii*'* 

CONOID,  is  a  figure  resembling  a  cone,  Artaxerxes  king  of  Persia,  by  whose  aJMStr-' 

except  that  the  slant  sides  from  the  base  to  the  he  freed  his  country  from  slavery.  Hedct>3!  1 

vertex  are  not  straight  lines  as  in  the  cone,  but  the  Spartans  near  Cnidos,  in  an  engafrtv^ 

curved.     It  is  generated  by  the  revolution  of  a  where  Pisander,  the  enemy's  admiral,  «»>^  •  * 

conic  section  about  its  axis  ;  and  it  is  therefore  cd.  By  his  means  the  Athenians  fortified  li-  > 

threefold,  answering  to  the  three  sections  of  the  city  with  a  strong  wall,  and  attemptrd  «»  ^ 

cone,  viz.  the  £//i/?/«Va/ Cowoirf,  or  spheroid,  cover  Ionia  and  .'Eolia.    He  was  perfidu'^*' 

Xht  Hyperbolic  Conoid^   and  the  Parabolic  betrayed  bv  a  Persian,  and  died  in  pri»B.H^ 

Conoid.  393.   (C.  Nep.  &c.)     2.  A  iireek  aiti«ti.^'f 

itf ..  -^n/^ij  ijg  j.yt  \yy  jj  pjaHc  lu  any  position,  of  Samos,  who  was  intimate  with  Archia*-"^ 

''ill  be  of  the  figure  of  sonic  one  of  and  flourished  23/  years  B.C.  (Cs/W/.  /  •  / 
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3.  A  Grecian  inytho1ogi(it,intlieageof  Jaliiis  Marriage  is  prohibited  b^  the  church  to  the 

C»>ar,  irho  wrote  a  book  which  contained  -10  fourth  degree  of  consanguinity  inclusive ;  but 

fables,  still  extant.  by  the  law  of  nature,  consanguinity  is  no  ob- 

CONOPEA.     Set  Conobca.  ataclc  to  marriage,  except  in  tne  direct  line. 

CONOPEUM.  (from  «wnv>^,  a  fly.)  A  sort  The   civilians  call  Jfratrei   consanffuinei^ 

of  net-work  made  by  the  ancients  to  keep  those  born  of  the  same  father*  in  opposition  to 

away  flies.  /ratrcs  v/ertRt,  wbo  are  only  born  of  the  same 

CONUPS.  Inzoology,  agenns  of  theclass  mother.  It  is  the  common  opinion  that  the 
insecta,  order  diptera.  Mouth  with  a  pro-  former  was  not  allowed  to  complain  of  an  in- 
jecting, geniculate  proboscis ;  antennas  cla-  officious  testament,  that  is,  of  oeing  disinhe- 
vateand  pointed  at  the  end.  Thrse  insects  ri ted  without  cause,  except  from  the  turpitude 
extract  blood  and  other  juices  from  animals,  of  the  person  appointed  heir  in  their  place. 
The  genus  comprises  twenty-two  species,  thus  CONSARClAiA'TIOX.  $.  (from  conBar* 
conveniently  bisected :  emo,  Latin.)  The  act  of  patching  together. 

A.  Sucker  geniculate  near  the  base,  with  a  CO'NSCIEXCE.  «.(coA<ci«ii/ia, Latin.)  I. 
single  valved  abbreyiated  sheath  inclosing  The  faculty  by  which  we  judjre  of  the  goodness 
a  single  bristle.                                ^  or  wickedness  of  ourselves  {Spen$er\    2.  Jus- 

B.  Sucker  geniculate  at  the  base  and  middle,  tlce ;  the  estimate  of  conscience  (oaei/)).  3. 
the  sheath  with  two  eoual  valves.  The  Consciousness;  knowledge  ofour  own  thoughts 
following  are  the  two  chief  species :  or  actions  (Hooker).    4.  Real  sentiment ;  pri- 

L  C.  macrocephale.  Blue^black,  four  of  vate  thougntt(C/are«(/o«).  5.  Scruple ;  prin- 
the  segments  of  the  abdomen  ed^ed  with  ciple  of  action  (7*a^/or).  6.  Reason;  reason- 
yellow  ;  thorax  yariegated.     Found  largely  in  ableness  (Sm/l). 

themeadowsof  our  own  country  and  of  Europe  We  must  Deware   how  we  confound    the 

generally,  and  offering  some  resemblance  to  a  terms  coiucioutMCBS  and  conscience ;  for  t  hough 

wasp.  in  a  lax  sense  one  may  sometimes  be  used  tor 

2.  C.  ferruginea.     Ferruginous ;  abdomen  the  other,  and  though  the  Latin  include  them 

cylindrical  incurved:    front  yellowish.     In-  both  in  the  word  conscientia;  yet  there  is  a 

habits  Europe  generally ;  and  in  the  autumn  great  deal  of  difference  between  them  in  strict 

troublesome  to  norses  and  other  quadrupeds.  language.     ConsciousnesM  is  confined  to  the 

CONOSPERMUM.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  actions  of  the  mind,  being  nothing  else  than 

the  class  tetrandria,  order  monogynia.    Calyx-  that  knowledge  of  itself,  which  is  inseparable 

less ;  corol  one-petalled,  ringent,  bearing  the  from  every  thought  and  voluntary  motion  of 

stanieni;  the  upper  lip  vaulted  lower,  three  the  soul.    CoM^cienrcf  extends  to  a^  our  actions 

cleft;    stigma  obtuse;   seeds  single,  naked,  bodily  as  well  as  mental.     Con^iciouMness  in  the 

crowned  with  down.     One  species  only;   a  knowledge  of  the  eju/eAc^,roA«ci>itre  of  the 

rigid  Australasian  shrub,  with  scattered  leaves,  moral  nature  of  actions.     CotiBciousnesM  is  the 

and  spiked  flowers,  province  of  metaphvsics,roA4tcieffre  of  morality. 

To  CONQCA'SSATE.  v.  a.  (conauasso.  Conscience^  as  defined  by  Mr.  Grove,  **  is  a 

Lat.)  To  shake ;  to  agitate;  not  in  use  (/far  v.).  man's  reason  or  understanding,  considered  in 

CONQUASSA'llON.  «.  (from  conquas*  the  relations  it  bears  to  his  actions,  in  their 

Mate.)  Aifitation;  concussion.  moral    nature,    and    most    important  ronse- 

To  CCKNQUER.  v.  a.  (comquerir,  French.)  quences.''     Or  it  is  a  secret  testimony  or  judg- 

1.  To  gain  by  conquest ;  to  win  (Pope).  2.  ment  of  the  soul  whereby  it  gives  its  approba- 
To  overcome ;  to  subdue  (Smith).  3.  To  tion  to  thinirs  it  does  that  are  naturally  good, 
surmount ;  to  overcome ;  as,  he  conquered  his  and  reproaclies  itself  for  those  that  are  evil. 
reluctance.  As  the  objects  of  conscience  are  human  actions 

To  CVnqurr.  V.  n.  To  get  the  victory  ;  to  considered  in  their  moral  nature,  by  which  it 

o\  ercome  (Decay ^  Piety).  is  distinguished  from  common  or  worldly  pm- 

CO'NQUERAoLE.   o.    (from  con^trer.)  dence^  which  looks  not  to  the  internal  f)eauty 

Possible  to  be  overcome  (South).  or  turpitude  of  actions,  but  to  their  influence 

CCNQUEROR.  s.  (from  courtier.)     1.  A  on  the  cjuiet  and  happiness  of  this  life,  and 

man  that  has  obtained  a  victory;    a  victor  the  welfare  of  society.     Conscience,  says  Mr. 

(Shakspeare).    2.  Qne  that  subdues  and  ruins  Grove,  has  a  double  respect ;  one  of  theui  mora 

countries  (Milton).  immediately  to  those  practical  principles  by 

CCNQU  EST.  s.  (conqueste,  French.)    1 .  which  it  guides  its  judgment  of  ail  actions,  the 

The  act  of  conauering ;  subjection  (Daviet).  otlier  to  actions  themselves.     In  the  former 

2.  Acquisition  by  victory  ;  thin^  gained. ,  3.  respect  it  is  called  synteresis,  the  repository  of 
Victory ;  success  in  arms  (Addtson).  moral  principles  and  rules,  a  kind  of  jurispru- 

CONSANGUI'NEOUS.    a,    (consangui'  dence  or  guardian,  and  interpreter  of  the  law. 

Keas,  Latin.)  Near  of  kin ;  of  the  same  blood ;  In  relation  to  actions  themselves,  if  they  are 

related  by  birth,  not  affined  (Shakspeare.)  not  yet  done,  it  is  a  preceptor  or  monitor^  com- 

CONSANGUINITY,  the  relation  subsist-  mands  the  doings  or  forbearance  of  the  action, 

ing  between  persons  of  tlie  same  blood,  or  who  persuades  to  it,  if  good,  and  dissuades  from  it, 

are  sprung  from  the  same  root.  if  evil.     If  they  are  done^  it  is  a  witness^  which 

Consanguinity  terminates  in  the  sixth  and  may  be  ex  pressed  by  ^^ncii/em,  a  knowledge  of 
seventh  degree,  except  in  the  succession  of  the    the  fact ;  di  judge  whose  acts  are  comprehended 

crown,  in  which  case  U  is  continued  to  infinity,  in  the  term  crisis^  pronouncing  the  action  to 
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be  \v»11  or  ill  doiu*,  ronforiiiahlf  to  law,  or 
the  roMlr.JiN ,  and  a  rncur(Jti\  liHiiiii'  a  iiiaii 
A\  ith  .-ati^t'u  tion  ami  li(»pe  wIkmj  he  has  dis- 
•  liaii^eil  Ills  duty  ;  with  remorse,  ami  ^llame, 
and  tear,  afier  he  haili  done  what  he  oii:;!it  not. 
Moral  Philos.  vol.  ii.  |>.  MK 

(  ()^S^IK^\T10^S.«.(tV^mw•o«*r^V/i(•^.) 
S«.)uj)\ilous  ;  exactly  ]u^X  ( L'Kiftia/ti^ry 

CONSl  lE'M  lorSLY.  ^r/.  Ai  eordintr  to 
the  direetion  of  consi  ienee  (^L' Kfstrariifi). 

COXSCin'XThJl'SMvSS.  s.  {UlmxroH- 
St  irntiniiif.)  Kxaeti.ess  of  justice  ;  tenderness 
of  ronst  ier.ce  (Lorkr^. 

C'O'NSClOXAIUJv  a.  {iTWWcon.sr'unce.) 
Reasonalde:  jnst  (SkaLspcarc). 

((>'.\S(  lOXAHLKNKSS.  *.  (from  con- 
sriona/'/c.)  K(jnitv;  reasonableness. 

CO'XX  ION  ABLY  ad.  (from  cothscion- 
ahU  )   Heasonably  ;  justly  {Tujjlor). 

i\VKSi!\{)\'S.  a.{ioiisciuKy  Latin.)  I.  Rn- 
(lowed  with  the  ])ower  of  knowing  one's  own 
tlmuizlits  and  actions  (^Bcntiri/).  2.  Knowin^ii* 
fmm  uiemory  (Drf/drn).  3.  Admitted  to  the 
U?iOwh«li;eof  any  thin^>'  (^Bi  fit  let/).  4.  JJcarini:* 
Mitr)ess  liv  the  dictate  of  conscience  to  any 
thin:i  {Ctitrcndvh). 

(•(yXSClOl'.SLV.  ad,  With  knowledge  of 
one's  own  actions. 

CO'N.Sl'lOrSXKSS.  .V.  (from  ronsrious.) 
I.  'J'he  perception  of  what  passes  in  a  man's 
ou-n  mind  (ff\itt.s).  2.  Internal  sense  of  <;uilt, 
or  inniueiice  (P(fp().     See  Conscienc  e. 

T'ONSCH  1 1*1 ',  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  ap, 
pellation  uiven  to  the  senators  of  Home,  who 
were  called  conscript  fathers,  on  acconnt  of 
their  names  beinj>'  all  entered  iit  one  resistor. 

Conscripts  also  denote  men  raised  to  re- 
crnit  the  Imperial  and  French  arnnrs. 

CUXSi'KI'PTIOX.  .y.  {ronsrriptio,  Latin.) 
An  enrolling-  or  retjisterin^. 

Tn  CO'XSKCRATH:.  v.  a.  {couscvro,  Lat.) 
1.  To  make  sacred  ;  to  appropriate  to  sacied 
uses  {Ih/rrrirs).  2.  'J\»  dedicate  in^iolably  to 
some  p.uficnlarpnrpose,or])erson  (■XfUiibcr.^). 
3.  To  c.inoin/«'. 

(^^'^sl•:^R ATE.  a.  C'onseerared  :  sa(  nd  ;  de- 
voted :  de<licat«"d  (Diftt/tu/t). 

<:0'XSK('i:ATKR.*.y.  (fKMM  rnuswraU.) 
One  that  performs  the  riles  by  which  any  thinjj;- 
is  deviircd  to  sacred  pmj)oses  (^Atterlmn/). 

C()XSKC'RATI()X,theactofdevotinirany 
thing  to  the  service  and  worship  of  (iofl.    The 
Mosaical  law  onlained,  that  all  the  lirst-born, 
both  of  man  and  beast,  sljould  he  sanctified  (^r 
consecrated  to  (iod.    Wo  lind  also,  that  Joshua 
consecrated  the  (iibconites,  as  Sidomon  and 
David  did  tbe  X'etbinirns,  to  the  service  of  the 
temple  ;  and  tbat  the  Hebrews  sometinjes  con- 
secrated their  fields  and  cattle  to  the  Lord,  after 
which   tliey   ^vere  no  lonp^er  in  their  power. 
Among   the  ancient  Christians,  the  consecra- 
tion of  clmrche.s  was  performed  with   a  oreat 
deal  of  pious  solemnity.  The  Romanists  na\e 
a  great  deal  of  fopperv  in    tlie   ceremonies  of 
consecration  ;   wbirn   tLey  bestow  <>n   almost 
every  thing',  hs  bella,   candles,   b<>ok^,  walfr, 
oil,  asltes,  palms,  swords,   baimers,    pictures, 
rrof.-rs,..;:Mu^dei's,  roses,  child  ren's  clouts,  N:r. 


In  Eni-l.ind  churclies  liave  been  always  con^c. 
crated  with  j>articular  ceremonies,  the  form  ot 
which  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  bishop. 
That  ohbcrvcd  by  bishop  Laud,  in  consecrating: 
St.  Catherine  Creed  church,  in  London,  pave 
great  offence.  See  Towgood's  Letters,  and 
LiMtl's  Trial. 

Consecration  is  particularly  used  for  tlu* 
beneiliction  of  the  elements  in  the  eucharist. 

C'o.\si:cRATi()N,  among  medalists,  is  tlif 
ceremony  of  the  apotheosis  of  an  emperor,  or 
bis  translation  into  heaven  and  reception 
aujong:  the  gods.  On  medals  the  consecration 
is  often  thus  represented;  on  one  side  is  tin- 
emperor's  head,  crowned  with  laurel,  some- 
times veiled  ;  and  the  inscription  gives,  him  the 
title  of  di'unt :  and  on  the  reverse  is  a  temple,  a 
bustnm,  an  altar,  or  an  eagle  taking  its  fliiiht 
towards  heaven,  either  from  off  the  altar,  or 
frouj  a  cippus. 

CO'X SECTARY,  a.  (from  consectariv^, 
Lat.)  Consequent ;  consequential  (Brotrn). 

Co'.NSECTARY.  s.  Deduction  from  premises ; 
consequence;  corollary  (ffoodtcard). 

C ( ) X  S  K C  C ' '1' I O X  .\ar.  (con sec u tio,  Latin.) 
L  'I'rain  of  conseipiences;  chain  of  deductions 
(/Ja/c).  2.  Succession  (iVrwtofi).  S.  (In  as- 
tronomy.) The  month  of  consecution,  is  tin' 
space  between  one  cof)j unction  of  the  moon 
with  the  sun  unto  another  (Brown), 

Co.NSEci  Tio.N,  in  the  composition  of 
music,  is  when  iv/o  or  more  similar  intervals, 
or  distances  from  the  moving  bass,  follow  each 
other;  either  in  one  part,  a.s  the  tenor  re- 
latively to  the  bass,  or  more.  Suppose,  to  the 
bass  in  C,  is  set  the  tenor  in  C,  and  the  counter- 
tenor in  E  ;  the  next  note  of  the  bass  beine  D. 
the  tenor  J3,  and  counter-te!)or  D:  here  there 
is  a  consecution  of  oct?.\es  between  the  upprr 
parts  and  the  bass,  which,  according  to  sf»rnp 
authors,  is  not  to  he  allowed,  neither  is  the 
coiiNCciitions  of  fiftlis  allowable  :  hut  that  ot 
m  jj  >r  tliirds  and  minor  sixths  is  allowed.  It 
is  now  most  common  to  restrain  the  accepta- 
tiiMi  and  rules  of  consecution  to  each  separate 
part  as  compared  with  the  bass. 

CO.XSE'f  C'J  lA'E.  a.  (con^ecuti/,  Fr  )  I. 
Following  in  train ;  successive  (Arbvthnot).  -. 
Coiisejpu'ntial ;  reiiularly  succeeding (iLoc^^). 

7V>  C()XSE'MIXA'i''R.  v.  a.  {con^scmito, 
Latin.)  To  sow  different  seeds  together, 

COXSE'xXSIOX.  s.i^consensioMl.)  Agree- 
nu'ut;  accord  (Bent/ea) 

COXSK'XT.  *.  (coniicnsnif,  Latin.)  I. The 
act  of  yielding  or  consenting  (A".  Charlex).  -. 
Concord  ;  aoreement ;  accord  (Cowley)-  i^- 
C«dierenee  with ;  correspondence  (Milton)- 
\.  Joint  operation  (Pope), 

Tit  CoN.SKNT.  V,  n.  (consentio,  Latin).  I. 
'To  l)e  (d'  tlie  sauje  mind  ;  to  agree  (Milion). 
2.  To  co-operate  to  the  same  end.  3.  ToyieM; 
to  allow;  to  adndt  (Genesis). 

Consent  of  tarts.  In  physiology,  tiic 
same  as  sympathy.     See  Sympathy. 

Cf)XSEXTA'"XEorS.   a.  (conscntancuf. 
Lit.)  Agreeable  to;  consistent  with  (Ham). 
<  OXSEXTA'XEOrSLY.  nd.  Agrecahl} ; 
consistently  :  suitably  (Boyle), 
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CONSENTA'NEOUSNESS. «.  (from  con-  Conserva  pruni  stlvbstris.  Astriuirent 

tcntaneousJ)    Agreement;  consistence.  virtues  are  ascribed  to  this  medicine,  ivhich 

CONSENT£S,  the  name  which  the  Romans  is   now  seldom  used  but    amongst    private 

gave   to  the  Dii  majorvm  gentium.       The  formiilsR. 

word  si^niGes  consentientet,  that  is,  consent-  Conserva  rosji.  This  composition  affords 

ioir  to  the  deni)erations  of  Jupirer*s  council.  a  very  excellent  way  of  exhibiting  roses ;  rubbed 

COXSE'NTIENT.  a.  (^consentieng^  Lat.)  down  with  water,  it  forms  an  excellent  drink, 

Agreeing  ;  united  in  opinion.  with  some  lemon  juice,  in  haemorrhagic  com- 

CCNSEQUENCE.  «.  (consequential  Lat.)  plaints ;  it  may  also  be  given  with  vitriolated 

1.  That  which  follows  from  any  cause  or  prin-  zinc  in  form  of  an  electuary, 

ciple.     2.  Event;  effect  of  a  cause  (Miiton).  Conserva  sciLLiE.      This  preparation  of 

3.  Dedaction;  conclusion  (Decay  of  Piety),  squills  affords  an  excellent  basis  for  an  elec* 

•I.  The  last  proposition  of  a  syllogism  (Priori,  tnary,  possessing  expectorant  and  diuretic  qua- 

5.  Concatenation  of  causes  and  effects  {South),  litien. 

6.  Influence ;  tendency  (ffami9i«n<f).    7.1m-  CONSE'RVABLE.    a.    (from    connervo^ 
portance ;  moment  (5irf/lt).  Latin.)    Capable  of  being  kept. 

CCVNSEQUEN'r.  a.  (consequent,  Latin.*)  CONSE'KVANCY.  si  Courts  held  by  the 

L  Following  hv  rational  deduction.    2.  Foi-  lord  mayor  of  London  for  the  preservation  of 

lowing  as  the  effect  of  a  cause  (Locke).  the  fishery  on   the  river  Thames  are  called 

Co'NSBqvBNT.    s.    I.    Cousequcncf ;  that  Courts  ofConservancu. 
which  follows    from    previous    propositions  CONSRRVA'TION.  s.  (conservation  Lat.) 
(Hooker).    2.  Effect;  that  which  follows  an  1.  The  act  of  preserving;  continuance;  pro- 
acting  cause  (i>ai'ie<).  tection  (fFooaward)     2.  Preservation  from 

Consequent  op  a  ratio,  the  latter  of  the  corruption  (Bacon). 

two  terms  of  a  ratio ;  or  that  to  which  the  an-  CONSE'RVATIVE.  a.  (from    eonservo^ 

tecedent  is  referred.  Latin.)     Having  the  power  of  opposing  dimi- 

C0N8EQUENTIA,  in  astronomy,  is  op-  nution  or  ininrv  (PeacAam). 

posed  to  antecedentia ;  and  a  motion'in  conse-  CONSERVATOR,  an  officer  ordained  for 

aaentia  is  a  motion  in  the  order  of  the  signs  of  the  security  and  preservation  of  the  privileges 

be  lodiac.  of  some  cities  anu  communities,  having  a  com- 

COXSEQUE'NTIAL.  a.(fromcoA«e7tre»^)  mission  to  judge  of  and  determine  the  differ- 

1.  Produced  by  the  necessary  concatenation  of  enccs  among  them. 

effects  or  causes  (Pnor).  2.  Conclusive  (J7a/t').  In  most  catholic  universities  there  are  two 

CONSEQUE'NTIALLY.  acf.  1.  With  just  conservators:   one  of  whom  decides  the  dif- 

dednction  of  conseouences ;  with  right  con-  fcrences  between  the  regents,  students,  &c.  and 

nexion  of  ideas  ^Addison).  2.  Rv  consequence ;  the  other  takes  cognizance  of  spiritual  matters 

eventaally  (Smtth).  3.  In  a  regular  series  (Jid).  between  ecclesiastics :  the  former  is  called  con- 

CON.SfiQUE'NTI  ALNESS,  s.  (from  con-  servator  of  royal  privileges,  or  those  granted 

sequentiai.)  Regular  consecution  of  discourse,  by  kinofs ;  the  latter  is  called  the  conservator  of 

dySHEQlJEr^TLY.  ad,  (from consequent),  apostoucal  privileges,   or   those  granted  by 

1.  By  consequence;  necessarily  (ffoodward).  the  pope. 

2.  Inconsequence;  pursuantly  (<$otfM).  Conservator    of    the    psace,    in    our 
CCNSEQUENTNESS.    s.  (from  conse-  ancient  customs,  a  person  who  had  a  special 

quent.)    Regular  connexion  of  propositions  charge  to  keep  the  king*s  peace.     The  chatu- 

(Z>^6V).  berlain  of  Chester  is  still  a  conservator  in  that 

COAfSERVA.  (conserva,  from  conservo,  to  county :  and  petty  constables  are,  by  the  cum- 

keep.)  In  medicine,  a  conserve.  A  composition  mon    law,  conservators,  &c.  of  the    king^s 

of  some  recent  vegetable  and  sugar,  beat  toge-  peace. 

ther  into  a  uniform  mass  of  the  consistence  of  Conservator  of  the   truce   op   safb- 

boney  ;  as  conserve  of  hips,  orange  peel,  &c.  conducts,  an  officer  formerly  appointed  by 

Conserva  absinthii  maritimi.     For  its  the  king's  letters  patent,  whose  ousincss  it 

virtues,  see  Abbinthum  makitimum.  was  to  make  enquiry  of  all  offerees  committed 

Conserva  ari.    This  is  occasionally  exlii-  against  the  king's  truce  and  safe>conducts  np- 

bited  as  a  stimulant  and  diuretic.  on  the  main  seas  out  of  the  liberties  of  the 

Conserva  aurantii  hispalensis*  This  cinque-ports. 

is  well  calculated  to  form  the  basis  of  a  tonic  CONSERV^ATORIOS  are  musical  schools 

and  stomachic  conserve,  and  may   be  given  established  for  the  inntruction  of  children  in 

alone,  as  poasessing  such  qualities.  nmsic.     There  are  four  of  these  at  Venice,  de- 

CoNsEKVA  CTNosBATi.    Conserve  of  hips:  sij^ned  for  the  education  of  girls,  and  three  at 

is  cooling  and  adstringent ;  it  is  seldom  given  Naples  for  the  instruction  ofboys. 

alone,  but  mostly  joined  to  some  other  medi-  CONSE'RVATORY.  «.  (from  eonservo, 

cine  in  the  form  of  linctus  or  electuary.  Latin.)     A  place  where  any  thing  is  kept  in  a 

Conserva  lujvla.    This  preparation  of  manner  proper  to  its  pecnliar  nature  (/^^oo(/.). 

wood  sorrel  possesses  sub-acid,  cooling  and  Conse'rvatobt.  a.  Having  a  preservative 

antiseptic  qualities.  quality. 

Conserva  mentb^.    This  preparation  of  To  CONSE'RVE.  v.  a.  (conserva,  Latin.) 

mint  is  given,  occasionally,  as  a  stomachic  in  1 .  To  preserve  without  loss  or  detriment.    2. 

sickness  and  weakness  of^he  stomach.  To  candy  or  pickle  fruit. 
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Conse'rve.  #.  (from  the  verb.;)  1.  A  sweet-  CONSI'DERING.     (A  kind  of  coojanr. 

meat  made  of  tbe  inspissated  juices   of  fruit  tion.)     If  allowance  be  made  for  (^oecfator). 

CDefinis),     2.    A    conservatory,    not   usual  To  COXSl'(i\.  imi.  (conii^no,  latin. )  L 

(^Evelyn).     See  Conserva.  To  give  to  anoilicr  any  thing  in  a  formal  ira? ; 

CONSE'RVER.  *.  (from  conserve.)     l.A  to  transfer  (South).  '2.  To  appropriate:  t* 

layer  up  ;  a  rcpositer  (Ilayward).     2.  A  pre-  quit  for  a  certain  purpose  (Dryden).    3.  Tj 

parer  of  conserves.  commit ;  to  entrust  (Addison). 

CONSE'SSION.  *,  (consessioy  Latin.)     A  To  Consi'gn.  v.  n.  I.  To  yield  ;  to  submit: 

sittinor together.  not  in  use  (Shakspeare).     2.  To  sign;  to roti- 

CONSE'SSOR.  8,  (Latin.)    One  that  sits  sent  to :  obsolete  (Shakspeare). 

with  others.  CONSIGNAM  ION.  s.  (from  com^h)  1. 

To  CONSl'DER.  v.  a.  (considero,  Latin.)  The  act  of  consiti ning  (Taylor).      2.  The  »ri 

1.  To  think  upon  with  care;  to  ponder;  to  of  signing  (7>iy/or), 

examine;  to  sift;  to  study  (Spectator).     2.  CON.SIMiNMEXT.  s.  ((rom  eonsi^a.)   I. 

To  take  into  the  view;  not  to  omit  in  the  exa-  The  act  of  consigning.     2.  The  writiug  hx 

mi  nation  (7VOT/>/f).     3.  To  have  regard  to;  which  any  thing  is  consigned. 

to  respect  (Hebrews).     4.  To  requite;  to  re-  CONS'l'MILAR.  a.  (from  eon^fmiVu,  Lai.) 

wani  one  for  his  trouble  (Shakspeare).  Having  one  common  resemblance. 

7(9  Consi'der   i;.  n.    1.  To  think  maturely  To  CONSISV.  v.  a.  (ronsisto^  Latin.)    1. 

(Isaiah).    2.  To  deliberate;   to  work  in  the  To  subsist;  not  to  perish  (Co/oMian*).  2. To 

mind  (Stcijt).  3.  To  doubt:  to  hesitate  (Sh,),  continue  fixed,  without  dissipation  (Brrrer). 

COXSI'OERABLE.   «,  (from   consider.)  3.  To  be  comprised  ;  to  be  contained  (/ra/«^). 

1.  Worthy  of  consideration  ;  worthy  of  regard  4.  To  be  composed  (Uwriie^.  5.  To  have  l>rf  u 
and  attention  (Tillotson).  2.  Respectable  ;  concurrently;  to  cxiexist  (/>riimAa//).  6.  To 
above  neglect  (jSi/>rtf^).    3.  Important;    valua-  agree  ;  not  to  oppose  (C/areii</o»). 

ble  (Addison).     4.  More  than  little ;  a  middle  CONSI'STENCE.  Consistency.  #.  (fo*^ 

Bense  between  little  and  great  (Clarendon).  sistentia^  low  Latin.)     I.  State  with  resp-a 

CONSI'DERABLKNESS.  *.  (from  const-  to  material  existence  (Bacon).     2.  Degr«  fl 

derable.)      Importance;    dignity;    moment;  densenessorrarity  (^r^wMnoQ.  S.Snbstanfr; 

value :  desert ;  a  claim  to  notice  (Boyle).  form  ;  make  (Soum\     4.  Durable  or  h>t:Bf 

CONSI'DERABLY.  ad.  (from   consider*  state  (Locke).     5.  Agreement  with  itself,  tr 

able.)  In  a  degree  deserving  notice  (/io*com.).  with  any  other  thing ;  congruity;  aniforiniiv 

2.  With  importance;  importantly  (Pope).  (Jlddison).    6.  A  state  in  which  things cooli- 
CONSI'OERANCE.    s.  (from   consider.)  nue  for  some  time  at  a  stand  (CAflwiAe-r*). 

Consideration;  xe^tcuon  (Shakspeare).  CONSl'STENT.  <i.  (eonwVen/,  Latin.)  I 


_                      ^            _  contn- 

3.  Moderate;  not  rigorous.                            '  diction:  agreeablv  (Brflowe). 

CONSl'DERATELY.  ad.  (from  consider-  COXSISTO'RIAL.  a.  (from  eonsiston) 

ate.)  Calmly  ;  cooUv  ;  prudentlv  (Bacon).  Relating  to  the  ecclesiastical  court  (Wb^TT?)- 

CONSl'DERATfiXESS.   *.  (from  consi-  CONSISTORY, (coiwiV/onwmXsignilw^i^ 

derate.)     Prudence  ;   calm  deliberation.  much  as  prcetorium^  a  tribunal :  it  isconnnoi  \\ 

C0NSIDERA'T(0N.  s.  (from  consider.)  used  for  a  council-house  of  ecclesiastical  ptr- 

L  The  act  of  considering  ;  mental  view;  re-  sons,  or  place  of  justice  in  the  spiritual  roud; 

gard  ;  notice  (Locke).     2.  Mature   thought ;  a  session  or  assembly  of  prelates.     And  efrn 

prudence  (Sidney).     3.  Contemplation  ;  medi-  archbishop  and  bishop  of  every  diocese  faacb  a 

tation  (Sidney),    4.  Importance  ;  claim  to  no-  consistory  court  held  before  his  chancellors 

tice ;    worthiness  of  regard  (Addison).      5.  commissary  in  his  cathedral  charcb,  or  oChfr 

Ef^uivalent ;  compensation  (Ray).     6.  Motive  convenient  place  of  his  diocese,  for  ecclesiasti- 

of  action  ;  influence  (C^r«;}(/on).     7.  Reason;  cal  causes.    The  bishop's  chancellor  is  tbf 

ground  of  concluding  (Hooker.)  j^^^^c  of  his  court,  supposed  to  be  skilleii  in 

Consideration,  in  law,  the  material  cause  the  civil  and  canon  law  ;  and  in  places  of  tu<- 

or  ground  of  a  contract,  without  which   the  diocese  far  remote  from  the  bishop  soonsisturr, 

party  contracting  would  not  be  bound.     Con-  the  bishop  appoints  a  commissary  to  jad^e  ib 

sideration  in  contracts,  is  something  given  in  all  causes  within  a  certain  district,  and  a  ^^ 

exchange,  something  that  is  mutual  and  reci-  gister  to  enter  his  decrees,  &c. 

procal ;  as  money  given  for  goods  sold,  work  Consistory,  at  Rome,  denotes  the  colK** 

performed  for  wages.     And  a  consideration  of  of  cardinals,  or  the  pope's  senate  and  connul 

some  sort  or  other  is  so  absolutely  necessary  to  before  whom  judiciary  causes  are  pindefi.  I^ 

the  forming  a  contract,  that  a  «wt/ww/?ffc/tf;/j,  Cunge  derives  the  word  from  eonsitioritm: 

or  agreement  to  do  or  pay  any  thing  on  one  i.e. /ocwjr«iiconm/i/iir, -used chiefly  fora'<^ 

side,  without  any  compensation  on  the  other,  tibule,   gallery,   or  antichamber,  xrhere  th 

is  totally  void  in  law  ;  and  a  man  cannot  be  courtiers  wait  for  admission  ;  and  called  <?<"••- 

compelled  to  perform  it.     A  consideration  is  sistente  multitudine,     Tlic  consistorr  n  thf 

r'                          te  a  debt.  first  court,  or  tribunal  of  Rome  ;  itneverm^'* 

K.  s.     A  man  of  re/lection  ;  but  when  the  pope  pleases  to  convoke  it:  t^' 

he  ToitfTur).  pope  presides  in  it  in  person,  monnted  ^  • 
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niafj^fiificent  tit  rone,  and  habited  in  his  po«/t/f«  contolidandi  et  conglutinandi  de  Ti  polleC  i 

vaiia  /  on  the  rightare  the  cardinal  bishops  and  named  from  its  poiver  and  ase  in  ag'glutinattng 

prif  st5,  and  on  the  left  the  cardinal-deacons,  and  joining"  together  things  broken).    Com* 

fhe  place  where  it  is  held  is  a  large  hall  in  frev.    See  Stmphitum. 
the  apostolical  palace,  where  princes  and  am-        C)on«olida  major.    See  Symphitum. 
bassadors  of  kings  are  received.    The  other        Consolida  media.      Bugnla.      Upright 

prelates,  protbonotories,  auditors  of  the  rota,  bagloss.  Middle  consound.    This  plant,  aiuga 

and  other  officers,  are  seated  on  the  steps  of  the  pyramidal  is,    tetragono-pyramidalis,    villosa, 

throne;  the  courtiers  sit  on  the  ground;  am-  foliisradicalibasmaximis,  of  Linn^us,  possesses 

bassadors  on  the  right,  and  consistorial  and  subadstringent  and  bitter  qualities:  and  is  re- 

fiscal  advocates  behind  the  cardinals.    Besides  commended  in  phthisis,  aphthae,  and  cynanche. 

the  public  consistory,  there  is  also  a  private  See  Ajuoa. 

one,  held  in  a  retired  chamber,  called  the  Con  so  lid  a  minor.  See  Prunella. 
chamber  of pape fa jf  /  the  pope's  throne  here  Consolida  reoalis.  Calcatrippa.  Many 
being  only  raised  two  steps  high.  Nobody  is  virtues  are  attributed  to  this  plant,  aelphiniam 
here  admitted  but  the  cardinals,  whose  opinions  consolida;  nectariis,  monophyllis,  can  le  sub- 
are  collected,  and  called  sentences.  Here  are  diviso,  of  Ltnnius.  The  flowers  are  bitter, 
first  proposed  and  passed  all  balls  for  bishop-  and  a  water  distilled  from  them  is  recommend- 
rics,  abbeys,  &c.  Hence  bishoprics  and  abbeys  ed  in  ophtlialmia.  The  herb  is  administered 
are  said  to  be  consistorial  benefices ;  in  regard  in  calculous  cases,  obstructed  menses,  and 
they  must  be  proposed  in  the  consistory,  the  visceral  diseases* 

annates  be  paid  to  the  pope,   and  his  bulls         Consolida    Saracenic  a.       See  Virga 

taken.    Anciently  thev  were  elective  ;  but  by  a  urea,  and  Soli  da  go. 
th«*  concordat,  wl'iich  abolishes  elections,  thpy        CONSCKLIDANT.  a.  (from  consolidate.^ 

are  appointed  to  be  collated  by  the  pope  alone.  That  has  the  quality  of  uniting  wounds, 
ou  the  nomination  of  the  prince.  7\>  CONSlVLIuATE.    e.  a.  (^consolider, 

C0N8I8TORT  was  also  the  name  of  a  court  French.)     1.  To  form  into  a  compiirt  or  solid 

under  Constantine,  where  he  sat  in  person,  and  body ;  to  harden  (^Arlnithnot),  2.  To  combine 

heard  causes :  the  members  of  this  court  were  two  parlianicnUiry  bills  into  one. 
called  comi7e«.  To  Conso'liuate.  v,  n.    To  grow  firm, 

In  England,  the  archbishop  and  bishop  of  hard,  or  solid  (ff*oodicard). 
every  diocese  has  a  consistory  court,  held  be-        COXSOLIDA'TION.    s.    (from    consoli* 

fore  his  chancellor  or  commissary  in  his  cathe-  date,')    1.  J'he  act  of  uniting  into  a  solid  mass, 

dral  church, M)r  other  convenient  place  in  his  2.  The  annexing  of  one  bill  in  parliament  to 

diocese,  for  ecclesiastical  causes.    From  the  another.    3.  The  combining  two  benefices  in 

bishop's  court  the  appeal  is  to  the  archbishop :  one  (i'owletji), 
from  the  archbishop's  court  to  the  delegates.  C(VNS0XANCB.        Co^nsonanct.      s, 

CO\SlVCIATEu«.(fromeoii#oeto,Lat.)  An  (^consonances  French.)     1.  Accord  of  sound 

accomplice ;  aconfederate ;  a  partner  (Hayw.),  (ff^ott.).  2.  Consistencv ;  congruence  (Ham.), 

ToCoNso'ciATB.  V.  o.  (consocio^  Latin.)  3.  Agreement;  concord;  not  used  (.$/iaA;«.). 
1.  To  unite;  to  join  (/#^of  ^oa).  2.  To  cement;        Consonance,  in  music,  a  chord  composed 

to  hold  together  (Burnet),  of  sonnds  whose  union  or  coalescence  pleases 

To  CoNto'ciATB.  V.  n.    To  coalesce;   to  the  ear:  and  the  sounds  which  form  this  chord 

unite  (BenUev),  ftre  said  to  be  consonant  one  with  relation  to 

CONSOCIA'TION,  #.  (from  consoeiate.)  the  other.    Thereasonof  this  denomination  is, 

h  Alliance  (Ben  Jonson),     2.  Union;  in-  that  a  chord  is  found  more  perfect,  as  the 

tiniacy;  companionship.  sounds  which  form  it  coalesce  more  closely 

CONSCVLABLE.  a,  (from  console,)  That  among  themselves, 
admits  comfort.  The  octave  of  a  sound  is  the  most  perfect 

2o  CCKNSOLATE.  v,a,  (consolor^  fjatln.)  of  consonances  of  which  that  sound  is  suscep- 

To  comfort ;  to  console  (Brown).  tible ;  then  the  fifth,  afterwards  the  third,  &c. 

CONSOLA'TION.  s.  (consolation  Latin.)  This  is  a  fact  founded  on  experiment.    See 

Comfort ;  alleviation  of  misery  (Bacon),  Chord,  and  Concord. 

CONSOLA'TDR.  *.  (Utin.)  A  comforter.        CO'NSONANT.  a.  (consonance,  French.) 

CONSCVLATOR Y.  «.  (from  consolate.)  A  Agreeable ;  accor>lin<r ;  consistent  (Hooker), 
speech  or  writing  containing  topics  of  comtbrt        Consonant,  a  letter  that  cannot  be  sound- 

(Milton).  ed  without  some  single  or  double  vowel  before 

Conso'latort.  a,  (from  consolate.)  Tend-  or  after  it.     Consonants  are  first  divided  into 

In^  to  give  comfort.  single  and  double ;  the  double  are  x  and  z,  the 

CONSOLE,  in  architecture,  an  ornament  rest  are  all  single;  and  these  are  again  divided 

cat  upon  the  key  of  an  arch,  which  has  a  pro-  into  mutes  and  liquids;  eleven  mutes,  A,  e,  d, 

jectare ;  and,  on  occasion,  serves  to  support  /^  0,  if,j\  Ic,  />,  ^,  /  /  and  four  liquids,  /,  m^  n, 

httle  cornices,  figures,  bustSt  and  vases.  r.    But  the  most  natural  division  of  consonants 

To  Conso'lb.  V.  a.  (consolor^  Latin.)  I'o  is  that  of  the  Hebrew  grammarians,  who  hiivr 

comfort ;  to  cheer  (Pope),  been  imitated  by  the  jrrammarians  of  other 

COXSCVLER.  s.  (from  console).  One  that  orienul  languages.     These  divide  the  con- 
gives  comfort  (fFarburton),  sonants  into  five  classes,  with  regard  to  the 

CONSOLIDA.  (consohda,  so  called,  quia  five  principal  organs  of  the  voice;  which  all 
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Contribute,  it  is  true,  but  one  more  notably  cuusetobein<Uctecl,orfal»ely  toroove  or  mAJr- 

than  tbe  rest,  to  certain  modifications,  whicli  tain  pleas.     From  which  it  seems  clearW  t" 

make  five  general  kinds  of  consonants.     Each  follow,  tiiat  not  only  those  who  actaallf  cuisf 

class  comprehends  several  consonants,  which  an  innocent  man  to  be  indicted,  and  also  to  I- 

result  from  the  different  degrees  of  the  same  tried  upon  the  indictment  (whereupon  U*-  »« 

modification,  or  from  the  dilfe rent  motions  of  lawfully  acquitted,)  arc  properly  conspirator*: 

the  same  organs  :  these  organs  are  the  throat,  but  that  those  also  arc  guilty  of  this  otfeiv* 

palate,  tongue,  teeth,  lips ;    whence  the  five  who  basely  conspire  to  indict  a  man  Ul^W 

cinsscsof  consonants  are  denominated  guttural  and  maliciously,  whether  they  do  any  act  n 

palatal,  lingual,  dental,  and  labial.  prosecution  of  such  confederacy  ornot  (I  H*a^. 

CO'NSONANTLY.  ad.  {(rom  consonant.')  189.)      For  this  offence  the  con spiraU>r?  (fW 

'  Consistently  ;  agreeably  (Tiilotson).  there  must  be  at  least  two  to  form  a  conspiran ) 

CO'NS()]\ANTNESS.tf.(from cousona/i/.)  may  be  indicted  at  the  suit  of  the  kine,  -r-j 

Agreeableness ;  consistency.  may  be  sentenced  to  fine,  imprisonsneut,  aaa 

CO'iXSONOUS.  a.^conaonus,  L'dt)  Agree-  pillory.  4.  Black.  136. 

ing  in  sound  ;  symphonious.  COiVSPl'RANT.  a,  (conspiranSt    Latin.) 

(JONSOPIA'TION,    *.    (from    consopio.  Conspiring;  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  ;  plotting 

liat.)  'I'he  act.of  laying  to  sleep  (Digby).  (SkaKspeare). 

CO'NSOUT.  a.  {conaora,  Latin.)     I.  Cotn-  COiNSPl RATION,  a.  (consfHraiia,  Lat) 

patiion;   partner  (^Denhaui).     2,  An  assem-  An  agreement  of  many  to  one  end  QDec^yof 

idy;    a  divan:    a  consultation.      3.  Concur-  Piety), 

rence;  union  (Atterhurt/).  CONSPIRATOR.  #.  (from  ctnupiro^  Lat.) 

To  Conso'rt.  r.  n.  (from  the  noun.)     To  A  man  engaged  in  a  plut ;  a  plotter  (JSomtk), 

associate  with  ;  to  unite  with  (JJrydefi),  To  CONSPl'RE.  v.  n,  (coMapiro^tdttin.)  I. 

2(9  Conso'rt.  t;.  a.    l.To  join;  to  mix;  To  concert  a  crime;  to  plot  (^SAaJtjpeor^).  i 

to  marry  (Locke.)    2.  'i'o  accompany:  not  To  agree  together;  as,  all  things  coa^pirt  t9 

used  (Snakapeare)  make  him  happy, 

CONSO'R  rABLE   a.  (from  conaort.)  To  CONSPl'RER.  a.  (from  coiMpfre.>  A  eo^ 

he     compared     with;     suitable:     not     used  spirator ;  a  plotter  (jSAaArtpfare). 

(n^otton).  CONSPI'RING   POWERS,     (In    raecKj- 

CONJSO'RTION.  *.  (co«*or/io,  Lat.)  Part-  nics.)    All  such  as  act  in  direction  not  oppo* 

nership  ;  society.  site  to  one  another  (Harria). 

COXSOUND.       In    botany.     See    Sym-  CONSPURCA'TION.  a.  (from  co«*|»«r«, 

PHTTUM.  Latin.)  Defilement;  pollution. 

CoNsouND  (Lesser).     See  Bellis.  COXS'J'ABLE.    Lord  High  Conaiahit^  is 

Con  SOUND  (Middle).     See  Ajuga.  an  ancient  officer  of  the  crown»  now  disused  in 

CoNsouND  (Royal).     See  Delphinium.  England,  except  on  solemn  occasioDs,  as  the 

CoNsouND    (Saracen's).     See  Solidauo  king's  coronation  and  tbe  like;  and  al»o  tap- 

and  Senecio.  pressedinFrancebyLonisXIH.inl627;tfaoar^ 

CONSPE'CTABLE.  a.  (from  conapectua^  the  ofiice  has  been  exercised  in  tbecooimaDd  ff 

Lat.)  Easy  to  he  seen.  the  marshals,  by  the  first  officer  in  tbe  army. 

CONSPECTU'ITY.  a.  (from  conapectva^  Some  derive  the  word 'from  the  Saxuu«  asd 

Lat.)  Sense  of  seeing  (S/tnk^peare),  make  it  originally  signify  the  stay,  or  boM,  of 

CONSPE'RSION^.  *.  (jconaperaioy  Latin.)  the  koning,  or  king :  others,  with  more  pro- 

A  Mprinkling  about.  bahility,  "derive  it  from   comes  siabtiUy  tbe 

CONSPlCU'ITY.  a,   (from  conapicuoua.)  master  of  the  stables,  or  perhaps  of  the  horse: 

Brightness;  favourableness  to  the  sight  (Cr/a7i-  and  suppose  that  the  dignity,  which  at  fir>t 

viife).  was  civil,  in  time  became  military,  and  the 

CONSPICUOUS,  a.  (coftapicuva,  Latin.)  master  of  the  stables  was  made  geortal  of  ike 

I.  Obvious  to  the  sight;  seen  at  a  distance,  army. 

2. Eminent;  famous; distinguished (^(/(/i>oit.)  The  function  of  the  constable  of  Kasrl^n^ 

CONSPICUOUSLY,  ad,  1.  Obviously  to  consisted  in  the  care  of  the  common  peace  vi 

tbe  view  (fVatta),    2.  Eminently  ;  famously  ;  tbe  land,  in  deeds  of  arms  and  matters  of  vir. 

remarkably.  By  a  law  of  Richard  II.  the  constable  of  Exif- 

CONSPl'('UOUSNESS.  *.  (from  co««/>i-  land  has  the  determination  of  things  conceraiBf 

cuons,)     1.  Exposure  to  the  view;  state  of  wars  and  blazonry  of  arms,  which  cannot  br 

being  visible  at  a  distance  (Boyle),    2.  Emi-  discussed  by  the  common  law.    The  &rst  cos* 

nence  ;  fame  ;  celebrity  (Boyle).  stable  was  created  by  the  Conqueror :  theo^a 

COXSPI'RACY.  a.  (conapiratio^   Latin.)  continued  hereditary  till  the    thirteenth   of 

1.  A  plot ;  a  concerted  treason  (Dry den),    2.  Henry  VIII.  when  it  was  laid  aside*  as  beiof 

An  agreement  of  men  to  do  any  thing  evil  or  so  powerful  as  to  become  tronblesonir  to  tV 

,  unlawful  (Coweli).     3,  A  concurrence ;  age-  king.     We  have  also  constables  denomituTr'l 

nenil  tendency  ot  many  causes  to  one  event  from   particular  places,  as  constables  of  tU 

(Harvey),  Tower,  of  Du^'er-castle,  of  Windsor  castle,  of 

Conspiracy,    in   law,   tbe  unlawful   con-  the  castle  of  Caernarvon,  and  many  other  «l 

federation  of  any  persons  by  oath  or  other  co-  the  castles  of  Wales. 

venant.  that  each  of  them  shall  aid  and  bear  From  the  lord  high  constable  are  derivrd 

t^                        '  and  maliciously  to  indict  or  those  inferior  ones,  since  called  the  consUbk* 
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of  hundrctls  or  franvbises,  wbo  were  firtt  or-  ried ;  unchangeil ;  immutable  (Cmoley).  3. 
(iaioed  in  tbe  thirteenth  of  Edward  1.  by  tbe  Firm;  reflate;  determined  (ShtJeipeare),  4. 
statute  of  Winchester,  which,  for  the  conser-  Free  from  chani^e  of  affection  ^Sidneyy  5. 
ration  of  peace  and  view  of  armoar,  appointed  Certain ;  not  various ;  steady  (^Additon), 
that  two  constables  should  be  chosen  in  every  Constant  or  oiven  quantities,  are 
hand  red.  These  are  what  we  now  call  high-  such  as  remain  invariably  the  same,  wbile 
ronstables,  the  increase  of  people  and  offences  others  increase  or  decrease.  Thus,  the  diameter 
having  made  it  necessary  to  appoint  others  of  a  circle  is  a  constant  quantity ;  for  it  re- 
iinder  these,  in  every  town,  called  petty-con-  mains  the  same  while  the  abscisses  and  ordi* 
stables,  who  are  of  tlie  like  nature,  though  of  nates,  or  the  sines,  tangents,  &c.  are  Tariable. 
inferior  authority  to  the  other.  The  high-  CONSTANT! N A,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
constable  over  the  whole  hundred  is  usually  Andaln«ia,fifty  miles  S.W.  Cordova, aiid  forty* 
r)io»en  and  sworn  into  his  office  by  the  justice's    two  N.  N.  E.  Seville. 

of  the  peace  in  their  seK^ions:  and  as  to  petty-  Constantina,  or  Costbinab,  a  town 
ronstables  in  towns,  villages,  &c.  the  right  of  of  Africa,  and  capital  of  a  province  or  district 
rhoosing  them  belongs  to  the  court- lee t,  of  Algiers,  situated  on  the  Rumnel,  formerly 
though  they  may  be  elected  by  the  parishioners,  called  Cirta,  and  one  of  the  strongest  towns 
They  are  appointed  yearly,  and  ought  to  be  of  Numidia:  abundance  of  ruins  give  evi- 
men  of  honesty,  knowledge,  and  abinty.  dence  of  its  ancient  grandeur :  twenty  leagues 

There  are  many  persons  exempted' by  law  E.  S.E.  Boujeai.  Lon.  6.  15  £•  Lat.  36. 
from  serving  the  office  of  constable:  these  are    50  N. 

the  ancient  officers  of  anv  of  the  colleges  in  the  CONSTAN TI N  E.  See  Conbtantinus. 
two  universities,  counsellors,  attorneys,  and  all  CONSTANTINOPLE,  anciently  Btzan- 
otber  officers  whose  attendance  is  required  in  tiuu,  is  the  capital  of  the  empire  of  th« 
tbe  courts  of  Westminster-hall,  aldermen  of  Turks.  It  is  situated  on  the  European  side  of 
London,  the  president  and  fellows  of  the  fel-  the  Bospborus,  and  was  built  on  the  ruins  of 
lowship  of  physic  in  London,  surgeons,  and  the  ancient  Byzantium,  by  Constantine  the 
apothecaries  in  London,  and  within  seven  miles  Great.  Its  situation,  in  point  of  trade  and 
thereof,  being  free  of  the  company  of  apotheca-  prospect,  is  the  finest  in  the  world;  and  the 
ries,  and  licensed  teachers,  or  preachers  in  holy  antiquities  it  contains  are  scarcely  to  be  paral- 
onlers,  in  a  congregation  legally  tolerated,  lelecl.  The  city  itself  is  twelve  miles  in  cir- 
shall  be  exempted  Kom  the  office  of  a  con-  cumference,  and  tlie  suburbs  are  at  least  of 
stable.  The  prosecutor  of  a  felon  to  con-  equal  dimensions.  It  is  ofa  triangular  figure, 
viction,  or  the  person  to  whom  be  shall  assign  and  contains  between  eight  and  nine  hundred 
the  certificate  thereof,  shall  be  discharged  from  thousand  inhabitants,  wno  are  Chreeks,  Arme- 
ibe  office  of  constable.  nians,  Jews,  and  Turks.    The  seraglio  is  built 

To  overrun  the  Constable.  To  spend  upon  the  point  of  one  of  the  angles,  which 
more  than  what  a  man  knows  himself  to  be  nuis  out  between  the  Propontis,  or  sea  of  Mar- 
worth  :  a  low  phrase.  mora,  and  the  harbour.     Below  the  palace» 

CO'NSTABLESHIP.  #.  (from  eoneiable.)  upon  the  declivity  of  the  hill,are  the  gardens, 
The  office  of  a  constable  (Csretc).  on  the  spot  where  it  is  supposed  Old  Byzan* 

CONSTANCE,  a  strong  town  of  Suabia,  in  tium  stood.  Hence  is  a  charming  view  of  the 
<iermany,  and  the  see  of  a  bishop.  Itisren-  delightful  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  seraglio 
dered  famous  in  history  for  a  council  which  of  Scutari.  The  mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  in 
was  held  here  in  1514,  when  there  were  three  this  city,  was  once  a  Christian  church,  and  is 
jjopes,  all  of  whom  were  deposed,  and  Martin  said,  in  many  respects,  to  excel  that  of  St. 
V.  was  elected  in  their  room.  The  council  Peter's  at  Rome.  Such  was  Constantinople ; 
caused  Jerome  of  Prague  to  be  burnt,  though  but  on  the  21st  of  August,  17H2,  a  fire  broke 
the  emperor  Sigismund  had  given  him  a  safe  out  in  a  quarter  of  the  city,  situated  about  tlie 
conduct,  in  pursuance  of  the  maxim,  that  no  middle  of  the  harbour,  and  burned  without  in- 
faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics.  They  also  termission  for  sixty-two  hours*  and  with  such 
condemned  the  doctrines  taught  by  Whitgift,  fury,  that  it  stopped  only  at  the  sea-side.  It 
and  ordered  his  bones  to  be  burnt,  forty  years  spread  three  miles  in  length,  through  one  of 
after  his  death.  But  the  inhabitants  are' Pro-  tiie  richest  and  best  inhabited  streets,  so  that 
testants  at  this  time.  It  is  35  miles  N.  E.  of  20,000  houses  were  destroyed,  and  near 
Zarich.    Lat.  47. 38  N.     Lon.  9.  10  E.  200,000  inhabitants  left  destitute.     Upwards 

Constance,  a  lake  of  Germany,  between  of  50  mosques,  300  corn-mills,  and  200  public 
Suabia  and  Switzerland,  30  miles  long,  and  *8  ovens  were  destroyed.  The  grand  signior,  and 
broad.  The  town  of  Constance  above-men-  all  the  niinistem  of  tbe  Porte,  attended,  aii  tliey 
tioned  is  seated  on  its  banks.  usually  do  in  any  public  calamity,  in  order,  as 

CO'NSTANCY.  f.  (conetautith  Latin.)  1.  far  as  nossible,  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  the 
Immutability;  perpetuity;  unalterable  conti-  roiseraole  snifcrers.  Since  this  time  no  ex- 
n nance  {Hooker^  2.  Consistency ;  unvaried  pence  has  been  spared  to  restore  this  part  of  the 
state  (Aay).  3.  Resolution;  firmness;  stea-  city  to  its  pi  istine  beauty.  Another  dreadful 
diness  (Prtof).  4.  Lasting  idfection  (<SoiiM).  fire  broke  out  in  August,  1781,  which  con- 
5.  Certainty ;  veracity ;  reality  (^Shaktpeare)*    sumed  upwards  of  10,000  houses.    riimlaB 

CO'NSfANT.  a.  (coRMtane,  Latin.)  I.  tinople  is  7^)0  miles  S.  E.  of  Vienna,  750  E.  of 
Firm;  fixed;  not  fluid  (BoyU).     2.  Uiiva.    Rome,  154)0 S.  E.  of  Loudon,  1250  S.  E.  of 
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Palis,  1250  E.  of  Madrid,  and  1 100  S.  S.  E.  To  CONSTE'LLATE.  v.  «.  (rojwM/a/.i 

of    Stockholm.     Lat.    41.   I    N.    Lon.    28.  Latin,)    To  Join  lustre;  to  shine  with  oncer- 

59  E.  neral  light  (Boyle). 

CONSTANTINUS,  Constantine,  a  T^o  Conste'llate.  r.  «.  To  unite  »rcr*] 
name  very  connnon  to  the  emperors  of  the  shining' hod ies  in  one  splendour  (firorw). 
East,  the  most  celebrated  of  whom  was  he  CONSTELLATION,  in  astronomy,  mh- 
surnamed  the  Great,  from  the  greatness  of  his  seniblage  or  system  of  scFcral  stars,  eipre*^ 
exploits.  He  was  son  of  Constantius  Chlorus,  and  represented  ander  the  name  and  fi^ir  it 
and  Helena,  danghter  of  Cool,  king  of  the  Ko-  some  animal,  or  other  thing :  this  assembli^f 
man  district  Colonia  Camulodunum,  including  is  by  some  called  also  an  asterism. 
Colchester.  He  was  horn  at  Colchester  about  The  ancients  portioned  oat  the  fimaiDftt 
the  year  274,  A  circumstance  worth  bearing  into  several  purt»,  or  constellations ;  redncinji 
in  mind;  since  it  thus  appears  that  the  first  certain  number  of  stars  under  the  represenb- 
Christian  emperor  was  by  birth  an  Englishman,  tion  of  certain  images,  in  order  to  aid  the  isi:^- 
We  shall  here  state  only  a  few  of  his  public  gination,  and  the  memory,  to  conceive  and  r^ 
acts.  On  the  death  of  his  father  at  York  in  tain  their  number,  disposition,  and  even  to  Jiv 
306,  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  Ro-  tinguish  the  virtues  which  they  attribolfd  u 
man  army  and  by  the  English.  He  conquered  them ;  in  which  sense  a  man  is  said  to  be  b^>^ 
Licinius  his  brother-in-law  and  colleague  on  under  a  happy  constellation,  i.e.  undera  hippy 
the  throne,  and  obliged  him  to  lay  aside  the  configuration  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  tit- 
imperial  power.  It  is  said,  that  as  he  was  vision  of  the  heavens  into  constellation* iiwnr 
going  to  fight  against  Maxentius,  one  of  his  ancient;  and,  probably,  as  old  as  astrooojij 
rivals,  he  saw  a  cross  in  the  sky,  with  this  in-  itself;  at  least,  it  was  known  to  theniwfttu- 
scriptioD,  iv  toi^tw  hx«,  in  hoc  vince.  From  cient  authors  extant,  whether  sacred  or  pro- 
this  circumstance  he  became  a  convert  to  fane.  In  the  book  of  Job,  mention  is  made  p; 
Christianity,  and  obtained  an  easy  victory,  ever  the  names  of  some  of  them  ;  witness  that  5iW 
after  adopting  a  cross  or  labarum  as  his  stand-  lime  expostulation,  "  Canst  thou  restrain  tk« 
ard.  Constantine  became  sole  en»j»eror,  and  sweet  influence  of  the  Pleiades,  or  loosen  Otf 
began  to  reform  the  state.  He  founded  a  city  bands  of  Orion?"  And  the  same  may  f»e  i»l- 
whcre  Byzantium  formerly  stood,  and  called  it  served  of  the  oldest  among  the  heathen  irri- 
by  his  own  name,  Constantinopolis.  Thither  ters,  Homer  and  Hesiod. 
he  transported  part  of  the  Roman  senate  ;  and  The  ancients,  in  their  division  of  tlicfifsa- 
bv  keeping  his  court  tViere,  hemade  it  the  rival  meiit,  took  in  only  so  much  as  came  unJ^r 
01  Rome,  in  population  and  magnificence,  their  notice,  disiitributing  it  into  fortT-fi?^'' 
From  that  time  the  two  imperial  ciVies  began  constellations ;  but  tlitj  modern  astronoaw' 
to  look  upon  each  other  with  an  eye  of  envy;  comprehend  the  whole  starry  firmaoie»t,di  vl't- 
and  soon  after  the  age  of  Constantine,  a  sepa-  ing  it  into  three  regions.  The  name*  ot  «•' 
ration  was  made  of  the  two"  empires,  and  Rome  constellations  are  here  given  ;  and  those  wUk 
was  called  the  capital  of  the  western,  and  Con-  have  been  formed  by  the  moderns  are  <i ->'> 
stantinopolis  was  called  the  capital  of  the  east-  guished  by  an  asterisk. — I.  Comrtelldtvftn  u 
ern,  dominions  of  Rome.  The  emperor  has  the  Zodiac:  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  C'ancri, 
been  distinguished  for  personal  courage,  and  Leo,  Virgo,  Libra,  Scorpio,  Saffitlarias  U- 
praised  for  the  protection  he  extended  to  the  pricornus,  Aquarius,  Pisces.— 2.  C<»fl*M/fl/»y* 
Christians  ;  but  the  murder  of  his  son  Crispus  northward  of  the  Zodiac  :  Draco,  Ursa  ma.M- 
has  been  deservedly  censured,  Constantine  Ursa  minor,  Perseus,  Auriga,  Bootes, iVphfos 
was  learned,  and  preached,  as  well  as  composed,  •Canes  Venatici,  •Cor  Caroli,  TriangnluD'. 
many  sermons,  one  of  which  remains.  He  •Triangulum  minor,  •Musca,  ♦Lynx,  *La» 
died  A.  D.  337,  after  a  reign  of  31  years  of  the  minor,  •Coma  Berenices,  •Cainelopardiks 
greatest  glory  and  success.  He  left  three  sons,  •Mons  Menelaus,  Corona  Borcalis,  Serpro*. 
CoDstantinus,  Constans,  and  Constantius,  •Scutum  Sobieski,  Hercules,  Serpenunas 
among  whom  he  divided  his  empire.  •Taurus  Poniatowski,  Lyra,  •Vulpenili*^ 

CONSTANTl  US  CHLORUS,  son  of  Eu-  Anser,  Sagitta,  Aquila, Cassiopeia,  lk\\^hirxK 

tropius,  and  father  of  the  great  Constantine,  Cygnus,  Eqnuleus,  •Antinous,  •I^certa,  A»- 

merited  the  title  of  Caesar,  which  he  obtained  dromeda,    and    Pegasus.     3.   CoMidl^ti^'^ 

by  his  victories  in  Britain  and  Germany.     He  southward  of  the  Zodiac :  Pboinix,  •Offifas 

became  the  colleague  of  Galerius,  on 'the  ah-  sculptoria,  Eridanus,  Hydra,  •Hydms  l>to^ 

dication  of  Dioclesian ;  and  after  bearing  the  •Fnrnex  chcmica,   •Horologium,  •Rtticn"' 

character  of  a  humane  and  benevolent  prince,  Rhomboidalls,      •Xiphias,  "  •Celap«i>*'"  *• 

he  died  at  York,  and  made  his  son  his  surces-  Lepus,  •Columba  Noachi,  Orion,  kr«M  nafN 

sor,  A.  D.  306.— 2.  The  second  son  of  Con-  Canis  major,  Canis  minor,  •Eqauleo*  p^*'" 

stantine  the  Great. — 3.  A  Roman  general  of  rius,  •Monoceros  ♦Cameleon,  •PVxi*  w'^^''*' 

Nyssa,  who  married  Placidia,  the   sister   of  'Piscis  volans,  •Sextans,  «Robaf  Cari>ltr.n  m, 

Honorius,  and   was  proclaimed  emperor,  an  •Machina  pneumatica,  Crater,  Corves,  ♦<  r-Jt 

honour  he  enjoyed  only  seven  months.     He  •Musca  indica,  •Avis  indica,  •Circinos  t"^ 

died,  universally  regretted,  A.  D.  421,  and  was  taurus,  Lupus,  'Quadra  Euclidi*,  Awt'f'"'*'- 

succeeded  by  his  son  Valentinian  in  the  west,  gulnm   australe,  •Tclcscopiuin,  Con-ni  -•" 

'"—-''  vxi^Y.  ad.  Unvariablv  ;  perpc-  trails,  'Pavo,  'Grus,  -Indus,  •Micra>cop.i^. 

;  steadily  (TUlotson),  -Ortan?  Hadleianus,  •Toucan,  Piscisa"^'-' '• 
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*Mon$  mensv,  and  *Nttbecul«   major  and  ed  and  powerful  enemy,  are  of  tliis  kind. 
minor.  Here  tbe  danger  is  widely  diffased.     Fear  is 
Besides  these,  some  astronomers  on  tbe  con-  rendered  conta  Anions,  and  by  the  inflaence  of 
tinent  have  a  few  other  constellations,  as  the  social  svnipathy,  the  consternation  becomes 
Telesrope  of  Herschel,  the  Harp  of  George,  universal,  without  having  any  particular  ten- 
the  Log-line,  the  Honour  of  Frederic,  the  dency,  or  being  directed  to  any  particular  oh- 
Kein-deer,   the    Guardian    of   Harvests,   the  jrct.'  When  calamities  of  this  nature  arrive 
Quadrant,  the  Aerostadt  (between  the  feet  of  in  a  sudden  and  unexpected  manner ;  particu- 
(apricurn),  and.  the  Printing-press,  east  of  larly  where  the  ideas  of  perfect  security  had 
Sirius.     Some  of  these  were  proposed  by  La-  been  indulged,  and  perhaps  were  triumphant 
Imde,  and  other  astronomers,  at  Gotha,  in  and    tnsulting;    surprise,    wonder,  astonish* 
Ui't^.  ment,  manifest  their  powers  by  the  augment- 
Since  the  time  of  Bayer,  it  has  been  custom-  ation  of  misery  ;  while  a  troubled  imagination 
ary  to  mark  the  several  stars  in  any  constella-  aggravates  every  possibility  of  horror.    In  all 
tion,  by  tbe  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  then  these  rases  the  expressions  of  fear  are  wild  and 
tliose  of  the  Roman  alphabet:  as  mentioned  frantic.     We  should  by  a  good  conscience  la- 
under ('ATALOGUE.     Uut  bcsides  this,  parti-  hour  to  fortify  ourselves  against  such  an  ama- 
ciilar  stars  are  named  from  their  situation,  as  zing  dread  of  the  worstevent  that  can  liefal  us. 
Cauda  Cygni,  Cor  Leonis,  &c.    Others  again  Even  an  heathen  poetcould  say,  speaking  of  a 
have  specific  names  peculiar  to  themselves,  as  man  of  integrity : 
Arctarus,  Aldebaran,  Sirius,    Procyon,   &c.  ..  «.  ^      ,      *ti  l  ^         i- 
In  estimating  the  number  of  stars  in  any  con-  St  frmctu$  tUabatur  orbiM,     ^^ 
iiellation,  it  is  best  to  arrange  them  according  impavtdumferteni  rviikr. 
to  their  magnitudes  ;  and  in  the  respective  ar-  -  "^^ac*. 
tides  in  this  dictionary  where  we  mention  the  4.  sh^ald  the  whdle  frame  of  nature  round 
stars  m  a  constellation,  we  have  followed  this  li^m  break 
method      TJusJn  B00TE8,  for  example,  the  j^  r^i^  ^^d  coiifusion  hurl'd ; 
figures  1. 0. 7.  10.  12.  24,  denote  that  there  are  jj^  unconccrn'd  could  bear  the  mighty 
1  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  0  of  the  second,  crack 

7  of  the  third,  10  of  tbe  fourth,  12  of  the  fifth,  ^nd  sUnd 'secure  amidst  a  falling  world." 

and  24  of  the  sixth.  ° 

The  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  from  the  an-  To  CCNSTIPATE.  v.  a.  (from  anutipo, 

cient  theolojrjr,  give  wild  and  romantic  fables  Lat.)     1.  To  crowd  together  in  a  narrow  room 

about  the  origin  of  the  constellations,  probably  (Rau),    2.  To  stop  by  filling  up  the  passages 

derived  from  tbe  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyp-  {jlrouthnot).    S.  To  bind  the  belly  (Brown), 

tiaos,  and  transmitted,  with  some  alterations,  CONST!  PA'TION.  #.  (from  constipate.) 

from  them  to  the  Greeks,  who  probably  ob-  J.  The  act  of  crowding  any  thing  into  less 

scurcd  them  greatly  with  their  own  fables,  room;  condensation (Ben^/r^). 

See  Hygtnus*8  Poeticon  Astron.;  Riccioli  Al-  Conrtipa'tion.  (consttpatio,  from   con- 

niagest.  lib.  6.  caj).  3,    4,  5;    Shelburne*8  Mtipo,  to  crowd   together.)    Costiveness.     A 

Notes  upon  Manihus ;  and  Bailly*s  Ancient  person  is  said  to  be  cositive  when  thealvine  ex- 

Astronouiy :  from  the  whole  of  which  it  is  cretions  are  not  expelled  daily,  and  when  tlie 

made  probable,  that  the  invention  of  the  signs  faeces  are  so  hardened  as  not  to  receive  their 

of  the  zodiac,  and  probably  of  most  of  tbe  form  from  the  impress  of  the  rectum  upon 

old  constellations  of  the  sphere,  is  to  be  as-  them. 

cribed  to  some  very  ancient  nation,  inhabiting  CONSTl'TUENT.  «.  (constituem,  Latin.) 

the  northern  temperate  zone,  probably  what  u  Elemental ;  essential ;  that  of  which  any  thing 

DOW  called  Tirtary,  or  the  parts  to  the  north-  cpnsists  {Dryden.  Bent  fey.) 

ward  of  Persia  and  China;  and  from  thence  Consti'tubnt.  #.  I.  The  person  or  thing 

transmitted   through    China,    India,    Egypt,  wbichconstitutesorsettlesany  thing  in  its  pe- 

(ireece,  &c.  to  Europe.     For  a  probable  con-  culiar  state  (Hale),    2.  That  which  is  neces- 

jecture  respecting  the  signs  of  tne  zodiac,  see  sary  to  the  subsistence  of  any  thing(«^r^«MnoO* 

Hutton's  Diet.  art.  Constellation.  3.  He  that  deputes  another. 

CONSTERNA'TION.  #.  (from  constemo,  To  CO'NSTITUTE.  v.  a,  (comtiiuo,  Lat.) 

l^t.)    Astonishment;    amazement;    wonder  1.  To  give  formal  existence;  to  produce  (/>e« 

(South),  cajf  of  Piety).      2.  To   erect ;    to  establish 

This  is  a  species  of  fear,  and  is  a  strong  fore-  (Taylor),    i.  To  depute ;  to  appoint  another 

boding  of  tremendous  evils,  which  are  likely  to  an  office. 

to  follow  misfortunes  that  have  already  taken  CO'NSTITITER.  #.  (from  constitute,)  He 

place.     It  may  seize  an  individual,  wlien  sur-  that  constitutrs  or  appoints, 

prisedbytbearrivalofsome  dreadful  disaster;  CONSTITU'TION.  $.  (from  constitute,) 

State  of 
.„ _  ^ ^.  3.  Cor- 
by some  general  calamity,'  which  threatens  poreal  frame  (-dfriu/AwoO.^  4.  Temper  of  body 
evils  beyond  the  power  of  calculation.  Earth-  (Drydeu),  5.  Temper  of  mind  (Clarendon). 
noakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  inundations  con-  0.  Established  form  of  government ;  system  of 
nagratious,  the  sudden  approach  of  an  inctMis-  laws  and   customs  (Daniel).      7-  Particular 
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law  ;  establislieil  usage ;  establishment ;  insti-  eij^lit  books,  consistinc:  of  a  g^reat  nuinlxr  .< 

tution  (^Hooker),  rules   and  precepts  relalinjr  Xo  the  duties  -t 

l.'oNSTiTUTioN.     In  pulitics.     Archdeacon  Christians,  and  particularly  the  ceremonies ri 

Pah'v  says,  a  constitution  is  so  much  of  the  discipline  of  the  church.     Mr.  Whi*ton,  i, 

laws  of  a' country  as  mark  the  designation  and  opposition  to  the  general  optoion,  assert*  tl*- 

forni  of  its  legislature,  the  rights  and  functions  to  oe  a  part  of  the  sacred  writings,  dictiK^i  ly 

of  the  legislative  body,  and  the  nature  and  jn-  the  apostles  in  their  meetings,  and  wrote ♦io^i 

risdictiou  of  the  courts  of  justice;  the  consti*  from  their  own  mouth  by  St.  Clement,  *y* 

tiition  therefore  is  the  principal  section  or  title  intended  as  a  supplement  to  the  \eirTr»*a 

of  the  rode  of  public  laws,  and  the  terms  consti-  ment,  or  rather  as  a  system  of  Christiin  U\^ 

tutional,  and  unconstitutional,  signify  in  this  and  polity.    The  reason  why  the  consti tat:>£« 

rase  legal  and  illegal.     The  jurisprudence  of  are  susjicotpd  by  the  orthoaox,  and,  perLTs 

Knglund  is  composed  of  ancient  usages,  acts  of  the  reason  also  why  their  genaineness  iso'- 

mrlianicnt,  and  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  fended  by  Mr.  Whiston,  is,  that  they  serin  :> 

aw ;  those  then  are  the  sources  whence  the  na-  favour  Arianism. 
turo  and  limits  of  her  constitution  are  to  be  dc-        CONSTITLT'TIONAL.  a.  (from  comtHi- 

dured,  and  the  authorities  to  which  appeals  Hon.)   1.  Bred  in   the  constitution;  nidi<. 

must  be  made  in  all  cases  of  doubt.    An  «ict  of  (Sharp).    2.  Consistent  with  the  constituiic: 

parliament  can  be  considered  unconstitutional  legal. 

only  when   it  militates  against  other  laws,         CO'NSTITUTIVE.  a.  (from  eoMstUuU  ' 

which  regulate  the  form  of  government.  I.  Elemental ;  essential;  prodactiTe  (J^n>in> 

By  the  combination  of  three  species  of  f^O'  2.  Having  the  power  to  enact  or  establish, 
vernmcnt,  monarchv,  aristocracy,  and  demo-         ToCONSTRA'IN.r.a.CcoJi^/rttJjMfr^Fr « 

cracy,  in  king,  lords,  and  commons,  the  best  l.To  compel;  to  force  to  some  actioo (^'Atf- 

propertiesofeacharebrouglitintoeflfect, at  the  tpeare),     2.  To  hinder  by  force;  to  resir*  » 

same  time  each  branch  operates  as  a  check  (Drydcn).    3.  To  necessitate  (Pop«f).    il 

upon  the  encroachments  ot  either.     The  prin-  violate;  to  v^vxAx  (^Shaktpearey     5.  Tiw«- 

cipal  excellence  of  this  venerable  fabric  is,  that  fine  ;  to  press  (fiayy    (>.  Vo  constringe  (/»'«- 

every  citizen  may  become  a  senator,  and  when  deit),     7.  To  tie ;  to  bind  (Dryden). 
such  he  possesses  the  right  of  proposing  what        CONSTRA'INABLE.  a.  (from  comfrti^ ) 

laws  he  pleases  to  the  legislature ;  and  the  right  Liable  to  constraint  (Hooker), 
of  taxation  belonging  to  the  commons,  affords         CONSTRA'INER.  *.  (from  conslraiM,)  K- 

every  reason  for  patiently  acquiescing  in  their  that  constrains. 

enactments,  particularly  as  the  national  dis-        CONSTRAINT.  #.  (co«/rfli»fc,  Fr.)C'*^* 

bursements  are  annually  laid  before  the  public,  pulsion  ;  violence  ;  confinement  (Ixfcke). 
The  nature  and  degree's  of  punishment  being         jToCONSTRI'CT.  ».  a.  (rojw^ic f if«,  Ui ' 

fixed  by  laws,  neither  the  monarch  nor  the  l.To  bind;  to  cramp.    To  contract:  tocxiv 

magistrate  can  vary  them,  nor  can  a  man  be  to  shrink  (Arhuthnot). 
imprisoned  falsely  with  impunity,  through  the         CONSTRUCTION.    #.   (froni    e9BMnc:\ 

operation  of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  or  unjustly  Contraction  ;  compression  (Ray). 
condemned  when  twelve  impartial  men  of  his         CONSTRUCTOR,  (constrictor,,  from  f-- 

own  class  decide  upon  his  guilt  or  innocence,  strin^o^  to  bind  together.)  A  name  ^^t^\*f 

The  power  of  framing  laws  vested  in  the  two  each   of   those  muscles  which  contract  &'} 

houses  of  parliament  is  restrained  by  the  kin^*s  opening  of  the  body. 

neg[ative,and  the  abuse  of  that  is  prevented  by         Constri'ctor  isthmi  paucium.    IiIo*^- 

their  ability  to  refuse  him  supplies.     In  addi-  staphilinus   of   Winslow    and    Doui;las.     A 

tion,  all  acts  of  the  crown  are  illegal  without  muscle  situated  at  the  side  of  the  entry  of  u.' 

the  subscription  of  its  great  officers  ;  besides  fauces,  that  draws  the  velum  pendalam  p^  «"• 

which,  parliament  has  the  rii;ht  of  addressing  towards  the  root  of  the  tongue,  which  it  r^i^* 

the  king,  and  punishing  evil  advisers.     The  at  the  same  time,  and  with  its  fellow  conCi*' 

appointment  of  obnoxious  ministers  may  be  the  passage  between  the  two  arches,  by  vIji.'- 

resisted  by  the  opposition  of  parliament  to  their  it  shuts  the  opening  of  the  fauce<. 
measures,  and  the  prerogative  of  declaring  war        Constri'ctor  oris.      See  Orbicvuh* 

may  be  checked  Dy  the  refusal  of  money  to  oris. 

carry  it  on,  and  by  the  same  means  noimprouer  Constri'ctor     phart'nois     iNFtKt»t 

use  can  be  made  of  the  regular  army.    On  this  Crico-pharyngeus.      Tbyro-pharyogeos.     A 

subject  we  would  refer  the  reader  to  Custance*s  muscle  situated  on  the  posterior  ptrtof'^' 

Concise  View  of  the   Constitution  of  Eiig-  pharynx.     It  arises  from  the  side  of  the  i:.'.- 

land.  roid  cartilage,  near  the  attarhuicnt  of  ili«  »tf f .^» 

Constitutions  (Apostolical),  a  collection  hyoida^us  and  thyro-hyoidseos  muscle* ;  j  J 

of  regulations  attributed  to  the  apostles,  and  from  the  cricoid  cartilage,  near  the  cri«ot:i- 

supposed  to  have  been  collected  by  St.  Cle-  roidaeus ;   it  is  inserted  into  the  white  ii»>^ 

ment,  whose  name  they  likewise  be'ar.     It  is  where  it  joins  with  its  fellow,  the  to(»n.< 

the  general  opinion,  .however,  that  they  are  fibres  running  obliquely  upw^s,  coverv. 

spurious,  and  that  St.  Clement  had  no  hand  nearly  ene-half  of  the  middle  constrirror.u^i 

in  them.     They  appeared  first  in  the  fourth  terminating  in  a  point ;   the  inferior  fihrr«  'la 

a-  '"^en  much  changed  and  corrupt-  more  transversely,  and  cover  the  beginnjnf  ai 

ic.    They  arc  divided  into  the  oesophagus.    Its  use  is  to  coinprc»^  uat 
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part  of  the  pharynx  which  it  covers,  and  to  of  two  lines,  whose  dimensions,  mnltipHed  to- 
raise  it  with  the  larynx  a  little  upwards.  pether,  produce  the  dimension  of  the  given 
C-oN8TRi'cTOR  phasy'ngis  MEDIUM,  c^juation.  Thus,  the  intersections  of  a  circle 
Hyo-pbaryn^eus.  Syndesnno-pharyngeus  of  with  the  conic  sections,  or  of  these  with  each 
Dooglas.  A  muscle  situated  on  the  posterior  other,  will  construct  the  biquadratic  equations, 
part  of  the  pharynx.  It  arises  from  the  appen-  or  those  of  the  4th  power,  because  2  X  ,2-»  i ; 
dix  of  the  os  hvoides,  from  the  comer  of  that  and  the  intersections  of  the  circle  or  conic  sec- 
bone,  and  from' the  ligament  which  connects  tions  with  a  line  of  the  third  order,  will  con- 
it  to  the  thyroid  cartilage ;  the  fibres  of  the  su-  struct  the  equations  of  the  Ath  and  6th  power ; 
perior  part,  running  obliquely  upwards,  and  ftnd  so  on.  For  example, 
covering  a  considerable  part  of  the  superior  To  construct  a  Simple  Equation. — ^This  in 
ronstrictor,  terminate  in  a  point;  and  is  in-  done  by  resolving  the  given  simple  equation 
8f  rted  into  the  middle  of  tlie  cuneiform  process  into  a  proportion,  or  finding  a  third  or  fourth 
of  the  OS  occipitis,  before  the  foramen  majr-  proportional,  &c.    Thus,  1.  If  the  equation  be 

nnro,  and  joined  to  its  fellow  at  a  white  line  in  .       ..  ^^  _   *..*.« ^^   *i.«  frx,twtu 

*i       •  J  ji*'       ..    ^  *.t      I.  rwM^'  1  ax  ^  be  I  then  a :  6  : :  c  :  x  ^  — •,tne  tourtii 

the  middle  part  of  the  pharynx.     This  muscle  »*       "^«'  •   *     -  ^  • 

compresses  that  part  ot  the  pharynx  which  it  proportional  to  a,  ^,  c. 

covers,  and  draws  it  and  the  os  hvoides  up-        ^    . .  .        ,  ,       ,  •  b^ 

lyardg^  2.  If  ax  »  6>  ;  then  a  :  6  : :  6  :  jr  «■ — ,  a 

CoN8T»i'cTOR     PiiART'Nois     SUPERIOR,  ^,,5^^  proportioual  to  o  and  b. 
i ephalo-pharvngcus.     Pterygo-pharvn^eus.        „    :^  ^         ,        .     ^.  .        «•      • 

MyVpharyngeSs.     Glosso-pharyngeus.^    A  _3J(  ax^b'^c^ ;  then,  %ince  b*^*  ^ 

muacle  situated  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  b-^c  X  b  —  r,  it  will  hea:b  +  e  ::  6— c  :  * 

pharynx.     It  arises  above  from  the  cuneiform  _L:!l^.!Lizi5,  a  fourth  proportional  to  a,  b 
process  of  the  os  occipitis,  before  the  foramen  a  ^    '^ 

maguum,  from  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  +  c  and  6  —  c. 

sphenoid  bone,  from  the  upper  and  undfr  jaw,        4.  liax^b*  +  c*  ;  then  construct  the  right 

near  the  roots  of  the  last  dentes  molares,  and  angled  triangle  ABC,  (fig.  7.  Plate  48),  whose 

betH-een  the  jaws.     It  is  inserted  in  the  middle  base  is  6,  and  perpendicular  e ;  the  square  of 

of  the  pharynx.     Its  use  is  to  compress  the  the  hypothenuse  is  6*'*>  c*,  which  call  A*  :  then 
upper  part  of  the  pharvnx,  and  to  draw  it  for-     ,      *        .       .  ,  i        *■       .l-  i 

wards  and  upwards.    '  *^*  equation  is  <ijr-A«,  and  *- j,a  third 

To    CONSTRI'NGE.  v,  a,  (comtrin^o,  proportional  to  a  and  A. 
Lat.)To  compress  ;tocontract;  to  bind  (Shak-        f^  construct  a  Quadratic  Equation,— Wit 

To&TRPNOENT.     «.    ^eonstrin^ens,  "^^Z^'llT^^^^ 

^^l^!"^^' '^r'''''''  ^^^^^-^—  R'm-::n^r:joTon\^^ 

t„^"mV   .    r**       .'^;''-^-r;«"  {"f'      ^^  Plate -fc),  and  tfC-*,  then  apoD  tlieW 

"roviVH  I  v^JImv    T  *  ^/  ^/f  ^'  l-t  ^  •»««"  AC  describe  a  semicircle,  .id  raise  from 

CONSFRU'CjIOA.  *.  rco««/r«ff/io,  Lat.)  »u«  _  :—   u  j*     i      *L     -^*  :•  :     r* 

1.  The  act  of  building ;  fabrication.     2.  The  l^^Ku  un  ^.  KI^o/l^llV. 

form  of  building  ;i.tructure(^r*iiMiioO.   3.  •<*  shall  BD  be  the  root  sought. 
Theputtingof  words  together  in  such  a  manner        2.  If  the  quadratic  be  affected,  let  it  be  *• 

35  to  convey  a  complete  sense  (Locke).  4.  The  +  ^' — i» ;  then  form  the  right  angled  triaiv- 

art  of  arranging  terms  in  the  proper  order,  by  gle  whose  baiH!  A  B  is  o  (fig. ».  Plate  48),  and 

di$entangling  transpositions  (Shakspeare).  5,  perpendicular  BC  is  & :  with  the  centre  A  and 

The  sense ;  iutcrpreUtion  {Collier).    6.  J udfir-  radms  AC.  describe  the  semicircle  DCE ;  then 

ment;    mental    representation  (^roirJi).     7.  DB and  BE  will  be  the  tworoots of  the  given 

The  manner  of  describing  a  figure  or  prol)1cm  quadratic ;  x  being  sa  ^  6'  -f  a*  ±  a. 
ill  geometry.                    ^  3.  If  the  quadratic  be  *•  —  2ax  ^  ^■,  the 

Construction     or     equations,    in    al-  construction  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 

gebra   is  the  finding  the  roots  or  unknown  «^.^„,i:„„^„^  ^      ^  .      ./.,  ^  ^.  k««:««.rtn- 

,«.„.Uie.  of  «enai?ion.  by  geometri«l  con-  f^^  feKTeSa^ivf 'all"  •'''""'^°" 

Mructionof  right  ines  or  curres;  or  the  re-  V  R  

I  he  roots  of  any  equation  may  be  determin-    w^t^  ^  y      .      »»    %       •!  *  •    i    t/iv 

O.I  .w  * :     »u^      "^   J*  ..  -. «    \:  ^^«-#-.   •   I      *^"  *»d  centre  K,  describe  a  semicircle  KiK  : 

bJ^t&'^iT.rrs.'SiSirrh "i    ^-  ••-»  'H  and  HK  be  the  rooU  of  the 

Other  line  or  curve  of  the  same  dimensions  as  ifiven  equation,  jr  being  «  a  ±  V  a*— 6*. 
the  equation  to  be  constructed :  for  the  oral-  In  this  form,  if  a  be  greater  than  6,  the  equa- 
natesof  the  curve  at  the  points  of  intersection  tion  will  have  two  positive  roots  ;  but  if  a  be 
will  be  the  roots  sought.  Or,  if  instead  of  the  less  than  6,  the  solution  *is  manifestly  impot- 
ri^ht  line,  some  other  line  of  a  higher  order  be     sible. 

used.  Then,  in  general,  an  equation  of  any  To  construct  Cubic  and  Biquadratic  Equa* 
height  will  be  constructed  by  the  intersections    /lont.-— (yuhic    eqautions   are  generally  con- 
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structed  by  means  of  a  conic  section,  and  a  C'on«t//c'/i(/o,  and  annual lyclio«en  in  the di:)  pi* 

right  line  :  biquadratics,  by  the  intersections  of  Martins. 

two  conic  sections.     When  one  of  tlie  inter-         In  the  first  times  of  the  republic  tkf  tR.> 

sections  falls  upon  the  axis,  then  one  of  the  or*  consuls  were  always  chosen  from  patric  .^n  ft. 

dinates  vanishes,  and  the  equation  is  reduced  a  milies  or  noblemen,  but  the  people  ohuiti^' 

degree  lower.     The  conic  sections  used  in  con-  the  privilege  in  the  year  of  Rome3?^8,  of  elai- 

structing  should  be  those  which  arc  most  easily  iug  one  ot  the  consuls  from  their  own  boir, 

described:  the  circle  and  parabola  are  com-  and  sometimes  both  Wf^re  plebeians.    Th<>ti'^: 

monly  chosen.     It  must  he  observed,  though,  consul  among  the  plebeians  was  L.  Sext" 

that  the  chiefor  only  use  of  these  constructions.  It  was  required  that  every  candidate  iw  i>' 

is  in  furnishing  us  with  proper  data  to  com-  consulship  should  be  -43  years  of  aire,  ca  h 

mence  an  approximation  with.  legitimum  tempus.     He  was  always  to  iri^^r 

For  more  on  this  subject,  we  refer  to  Simp-  at  the  election  as  a  private  man  withoit  i  rr- 

son*s,  Maclaurin's,  Newton's,  Wolfius's,  and  tinue,  and  it  was  requisite  before  he  canva^^i 

Bossut's  Algebra,L*Hospitars  Conic  Sections,  for  the  office  to  have  discharged  tlie  funct.".* 

Lacroix  ana  Prony  on  the  Application  of  Al-  of   quaestor,  edile^  and   pnetor.     Sonni  i^* 

gebra  to  Geometry.     See  also  Expedient.  these  qualifications  were  disregarded.    Vi. 

Construction.        In    grammar.        See  Corvinus  was  made  a  consul   in  his  t^5d  )rj. 

Grammar.  and   Scipio  in   his  21th.       Young  Mui.N 

Construction.       In    fortification.       See  Pompey,  and  Augustus,  were  aUoondrrtU 

Fortification.  proper  age  when  they  were  invested  with  lif 

CONSTRU'CTURE.  *.  (from  construct.)  office,  and  Pompey  bad  never  been  qaastorur 

Pile;  edifice;  tdhr'ic  (^Biackmo re),  praetor.     The  power  of  the  consuls wu  ti- 

To  CO'NSTKLJE.  v,  a.  (^construo,  Latin.)  bounded,  and  they  knew  no  superior  bat  tW 

1.  To  arrange  words  in  their  natural  order ;  to  gods  and  the  laws  ;  but  after  tlie  espiratvi 

disentangle  transposition  (Shaktpeare).  2.To  of  their  office  their  conduct  was  minutely  vr.- 

interpret ;  to  explain  (Hooker),  tinized  by  the  people,  and  misbehaviour  vt> 

To  CO'NSTUPRATE.  v.  a.  (constupro,  often  punished  bv  the  laws.     The  h^zt .: 

Lat.)  To  violate;  to  debauch;  to  defile.  their  office  was  the  prstexta^  a  rol*e  Inurni 

CONSTUPRA'TION.    s,    (from   constu*  withpurple,  afterwards  exchanged  for  ihftr.'-* 

prate.)  Violation ;  defilement.  picta  or   palmata.     They  were  prece«W  k 

CONSUALIA,  feasts  lield  among  the  an-  twelve  lictors  carrying  the  fasces  or  buodl^**^ 

cients,  in  honour  of  the  god  Consus,  i.  e.  Xep-  sticks,  in  the  middle  of  whick  appearfd  i" 

tune;  different  from  those  other  feasts  of  the  axe. 

same  deity  called  Neptunalia.     They  were  in*        The  consuls  always  commanded  theanui*^: 

troduced  with  a  magnificent  cavalcade,  or  pro-  and  this  important  prerogative  was  soallun'^: 

cession  on  horseback;  because  Neptune  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  plebeians,  that  th«>y  tu^<' 

reputed  to  have  first  taught  men  the  use  of  incredible  efiorts  to  obtain  the  consuUhi)). 
horses:     whence    his    surname    of    'iirTiOf,         After  the  republic  was  destroyed,  con* i* 

Equestris.  were  continued  under  the  emperors:  I'oi  \Jf 

CONSUBSTA'NTIAL.  a.  (consubstantia-  office  retained  nothing  of  its  dignity  and  av 

/t«,  Lat.)  I.  Having  the  same  essence  or  sub-  fulness,  and  sunk  into  a  mere  title, 
stance  (Hooker),     2.  Being  of  the  same  kind         Consul,  at  present,  is  an  officer  e«tahli«^ 

or  nature  (Brerewood),  by  virtue  of  a  commission  from  the  kiof  *'■! 

CONSUBS'i'ANTI  A'LITY.  *.  (from  con-  other  princes,  in  all  foreij^n  countries  of  ^r 

Mubstantial.)    Existence  of  more  than  one  in  considerable  trade,  to  facilitate  and  diffa'  a 

the  same  suostance  (Hammond),  business,  and  protect  the  merchants  of  tir  u- 

roCONSUBSTA'NTIATE.w.fl,(towand  tion.     'J'he  consuls  are  to  keep  up  a  wr.-r 

substantia^  Latin.)    To  unite  in  omi  common  spondence  with  the  ministers  of  England  rr  (r 

substance  or  nature.  ing  in  the  courts  whereon  their  cousaUt''  >• 

CONSUBSTANTIATIOX,  a  tenet  of  the  pends. 
Lutheran  church  with  regard  to  the  manner  of        CO'NSULAR.  a,  (consulans,  Latin.)   ' 

the  change  made  in  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Relating  to  the  consul  (Spectator),    *.  ^  -  ^- 

encharist.       The  divines  of  that   profession  sular  Man,       One    who  had  been  c<^[^- 

maintain  that  after  the  consecration,  the  body  (Ben  Jonson), 

and  blood  of  our  Saviour  are  substantially  pre-         CO'NSIJLATE.  s.  (consmlatus,  Lat.)  r-« 

sent,  together  with  the  substance  of  the  bread  office  of  consul  (Addison), 
and  wine,  which  is  called  consubstantiation,  or        CO'NSLXSHIP.  s.  (from  corsmL)  Tlr  '" 

impanation.  fice  of  consul  (Ben  Jonson). 

The  best  refutation  of  the  notions  of  consub-         To  CONSULT,  v,  n,  (consutto,  Litiii- 1 T^ 

atantiation  and  transubstuntiation,  with  which  take  counsel  together  (Ciarendony, 
we  are  acquainted,  are  in  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's         To  Consu'lt.  r.  a,   I.  To  a»k  »«lT;cf»t 

learned  little  tract  on  the  Nature  and  Design  as,  to  consult  afriind.     2.  To  rcgird;  j"^ 

of  the  Eucharist.  with  view  or  respect  to  (L'Estram^f),  3-  ' ' 

CONSUL,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  an-  plan:  to  contrive (C/ar<ii(/o«i). 
cient    Roman   commonwealth,  invested   with         Consii'lt.  jr.  (from  the  vtrb.)  I.  T" ' 

1   -   '^Qfity  for   the   space    of  one   year,  of  consulting  (I>ry</('tt),    2.  The  rif<*^t  i'' y* 

♦wo  in  number,  called  consuls  «  suiting;    determination.       3.    A  cw''''^*':  * 
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naniber  of  persons  assembled  in  deliberatton  is  mtde  to  touch  another,  and  the  parts  that  do 

(Smi/i),  thus  touch  are  called  the  points  or  places  of 

CONSULT A'TION.  «.  (from  eoMult.)   1.  contact.  The  contact  of  two  spherical  bodies. 

The  act  of  consulting ;    secret  deliberation  and  of  a  tangent  with  the  circumference  of  a 

(Mark),    2.  A  number  of  persons  consulted  circle,  is  only  in  one  point 

together ;  a  council  (fViaeman)^  It  has  been  much  aispqted  whether  any  two 

Consultation,  in  law,  a  writ  by  which  bodies  can  possibly  be  brought  into  contact: 

a  cause  being  remove<l  from  the  spiritual  court  but,  as  we  see  no  medium  between  admitting 

to  the  king's  court,  is  returned  thither  again;  the  posstbilitv  of  contact,  and  adopting  the 

and  the  reason  is,  that  if  the  iudaes  of  the  king's  opinions  of  either  Berkeley  or  Boscovich,  we 

court,  by  comparing  the  libel  with  the  sug-  snail  not  waste  either  time  or  space  liy  detailing 

gestion  of  the  party,  6nd  the  suggestion  false  the  principal  arguments  that  have  been  adduced 

or  not  proved,  and  on  that  account  the  cause  in  this  controversy. 

to  be  wrongfully  called  from  the  ecclesiastical  Contact  (Angle  of),  is  the  opening  be- 

court,  then  upon  this  consultation  or  delibera-  tween  a  cnrre  line  and  a  tangent  to  it. 

tion  they  decree  it  to  be  returned.    This  writ  This,  also,  has  been  the  fruitful  theme  of 

is  in  the  nature  of  a  procedendo;  yet  properly  many  disquisitions;   as  may  be  seen  in  the 

a  consultation  ought  not  to  be  granted,  only  works  of  Peletarius,  Clavius,  Wallis,  Mae- 

in  cases  where  a  person  cannot  recover  at  the  laurin,  &c. 

common  law.     In  causes  of  which  the  eccle-  CONTA'CTION.  «.  (contactut^  Lat.)  The 

siastical  and  spiritual  courts  have  jurisdiction,  act  of  touching  (Brown), 

and  they  are  not  mixed  with  any  temporal  CONTAGION,  (coniagio^  from  eontingo^ 

thing;  if  suggestion  is  made  for  a  prohibition,  to    meet    or   touch    each    otlier.)     Effluvia, 

s  consultation  shall  be  awarded.    See  Proui-  Miasma.  Virus.  Lues.   Infection.     The  very 

bition.  stthtile  particles  arising  from  putrid  or  otlier 

CONSU'LTRR.r  (from  coastf//.)  One  that  substances,  or  from  persons  labouring  un- 

consults.  or  asks  counsel  (Deuteronomy),  der  contagious  diseases,  which  communicate 

CONSU'MABLB. a. (from coMttfmf.)  Sus>  the  disease  to  others;  thus  the  contagion  of 

ceptible  of  destrartion  (ff'Ukin*),  putrid  fever,  the  effluvia  of  dead  animal  or  ve- 

To  CONSU'M  B.  V.  a.  (coitivmo,  Latin.)  To  getable  substances,  tlie  miasm  of  bogs  and  fen% 

waste;  to  spend  ;  to  destroy  (Thornton),  the  virus  of  small  pox,  lues  venerea,  &r.  &c. 

To  Consu'me.  V,  n.  To  waste  away ;  to  be  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  proper  dis- 

exhausted  (Shakepeare).  tinction  between  contagious   and    inn^ctious 

CONSU'MBR.f.  (from  consume.)  One  that  diseases:  and  hence  an  indiscriminate  use  of 

spends,  wastes,  or  destroys  any  thing  (Locke),  these  terms,  which  are,  nevertheless,  at  times 

To  CONSU'MMATfe.  v.  a,  (contommer^  employed  dilTerently  by  some  practitioners,  has 

Fr.)  To  complete ;  to  perfect  (Shakspeare),  produced  much  misconception  and  confusion 

Consu'mmatb.  a,  (from  the  verb.)    Com-  in  medical  terminology.     From  the  origin  of 

plete ;  perfect  (i^</</t>oii).  the  word,  contagion  ought,  perhaps,  to  be 

C0NSUMa\1A'T1O>L   a.    (from   consum-  restricted  to  diseases  communicated  by  actual 

mate.)    \,  Completion ;  perfection ;  end  (Ad'  contact  alone,  as  the  venereal  disease,  itch,  &c: 

dUon),    2,  The  end  of  the  present  system  of  and  then  it  could  never  interfere  with  infection, 

things.   3.  Death ;  end  of  life  (Shak$peare).  But  if  we  allow  it  to  assume  a  broader  meaning, 

('?>NSU'MPTiON.«.(roiinrm/»rto,  Latin.)  contagion  s^lioiild,  at  least,  be  limited  to  tliose 

1.  The  act  of  consuming;  waste ;  destruction  diseases  which  are  propagated  by  the  miasm  of 
(Locke),  2.  The  state  of  wasting  or  perishing  a  diseased  body,  and  which,  of  course,  do  not 
(f^oodward),  extend  their  influence  beyond  the  reach  of  the 

Consumption.    In  medicine.    A  decline,  aroma,  or  affected  atmosphere  of  such  body,  as 

See  Phthisis  pi;lmonalis.  in  small-pox,8carlet-fever, typhus,  and  measles.. 

CONSU'MFn  VE.  a.  (from  consumr.)   I.  While  infection  shonld  be  confined  to  diseases 

Opstructive;  wasting;  exhanstinsr  (Additon),  produced  bv  a  pestilential  or  miasmic  state  of 

2.  Diseased  with  a  consumption  (Harvey).  the  atmosphere  generally,  and  independently 
CONSUMFr'lVENESS.    9,  (from    con-  of  the  diseased  themselves;  and  may  hence 

iumptive.)  A  tendency  to  a  consumption.  be  synonj^mous  with  the  matter  of  epidemic 

CONSCS,  the  Pagan  god  of  counsel.  or  endemic  disorders.     Upon  this  division, 

CONSU'TILE.  a.  (eonstitHh,  Latin.)  That  catarrhs  and  agues  may  result  from  infection ; 

is  sewed  or  stttclied  together.  malignant  sore  throat  and  small-pox  from  con- 

CONTABB'SCENT.  (from  contabesco,  to  tagion.     And  so  of  the  rest.    For  the  most 

pine  or  waste  away.)  Marcescent:  universally  approved  modes  of  prevention  by  fumigations^ 

consuming;  wasting  away  in  every  organ  of  &c.  see  Infection  and  Sbpton. 

the  animal  system.  CONTA'UIOUS. a.  (from  eontagio,  Latin.) 

To  CONTA'BULATE.  e.  o.  (eontabulo,  Infectious ;  canght  by  approach  (Prior), 

Lat)  To  floor  with  boards.  CON TA'GIOUSNESS.    «.    (from    eonta^ 

CONTABCLA'TION.    #.    (eontabulatio,  giows.)  The  quality  of  being  contagions. 

Lat)  A  joining  of  boards  together.  To  CONTAl'N.  v,  a,  (contineo^  Latin.)  1, 

CO'NTACI .  s,(coHtactui,  Latin.) Touch ;  To  hold,  as  a  vessel  (John),    2.  To  compre- 

close  union  (Newton),  hend;  to  comprise  (AlUton),    3,  To  restrain; 

Contact,  is  when  one  line,  plane,  or  body  to  withiiold  (Spenser). 
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TV?  Conta'in.  t>.  n.  To  live  in  continence  or  tempt.     Both  indignation  and  contempt  «^^ 

ch^tiiy  (yirbuthnoO*  accouipaiiieil  with  a  certain  supposed  elerdiKiri 

CONTA'INABLE.  a.(fromco7i/aiii.)  Pos-  of  mind.     The  ohserver  feels   and  enjoy*  i 

sible  to  be  contained  (^Boylc),  conscious  superiority  when  he  compares  ii'.'s- 

To  CONTA'MINATE.  v»  a,  (conlamtnot  self  with  the  offender.     This  sense  of  mw- 

Lat.)   To  defile;  to  corrupt  by  base  mixture  riority  is  strongly  marked  iu  contempt;  viift 

(JShakstieare)^  it  arises  to  such  a  degree  as  precludes  aoy  ori. 

CONTAMINA'TION.  «.  (from  contami-  merce  with  the  party  despised,  it  becomes  di«- 

nate.)  Pollution  ;  defilement.  dain.     (Cogany  p.  173). 

CONTE'MERATEl).    a.    (contemeratus,        Conte»ipt,  in  law,  is  a  disobedifoc^  \« 

Lat.)  Violated;  polluted,  the  rules  and  orders  of  a  court,  which  iutl 

To  COXTE'MN.  V.  a.  (contemnOf  Latin.)  power  to  punish  such  offence ;  and  <ts  thi%  t^ 

To  despise ;  to  scorn ;  to  slight ;   to  neglect  sometimes  a  s^reater,  and  sometimes  a  le>vT 

(^Dryden)^  offence,  so  it  is  punished  with  greater  or  in» 

CON'J'E'MNER.  9,  (from  contemn.^    One  punishment,  by  fine,  and  sometimes  br  itir 

that  contemns ;  a  despise r  (*Sotf//i).  prisonment. 

To    CONTE'MPER,  v,  a,  (contempero,        CONTE'MPTIBLE.  a.  (from  eantewyi 

Lat.)  To  moderate  by  mixture  (ft^y).  1.  Worthy  of  contempt;  deservinif  scorn,    i 

CONTE'MPERAAIENT.  *.  (from  cow/ m-  Despised;    scorned;   neglected  CLock^),   .i 

peroy  Latin.)  The  degree  of  any  qualitv  as  teni-  Scornful ;  apt  to  despise  (Shakspeare). 
pered  to  others  (/>ei/*a7M).       '            '  CONTE'MFriBLENESS.  *.  (from  c^ 

To  CONTE'MPERATE.  v.  a.  (from  con-  temptible).    The  state  of  being  contemplibif 

temperOy  Latin.)    To  moderate;  to  temper  by  vileness;  baseness  (^l)ecay  of  Piety), 
mixture  (fHseman).  CONTE'MPTIBLY.  ad,  (from  conta^.ft^ 

CON!  EMPERATIOX.  *.  (from  contem-  lie.)    Meanly;  in  a  manner  desemn^  c.r 

perate.)  I,  The  act  of  moderating  or  tempering  tempt. 

(^Brotcfi).    2.  Proportionate  mixture ;  proper-        CONTE'MPTUOUS.  a.  (from  conim}^ ' 

lion  (Ha fe).  Scornful;  apt  to  despise;  nsin|f  words  or ic- 

To  CONTE'MPLATE.  v.  a.  (contempiory  tions  of  contempt;  insolent  (AiierbmryX 
LatO  To  study;  to  meditate  (/f^ciW*).  COXTE'MPrUOUSLY.  ad,  IVith»f..n.: 

To  Con tk'ai PLATE,  v,  a.  To  muse ;  to  think  with  ilespite  (TilloUon). 
studiously  with  long  attention  {Drydeny  CONTE'MPTCOUSXESS.  *.  (from  c  •. 

CONTEMPLA'TiON.    s,    (from    contem-  iemptuous.}  Disposition  to  contempt. 
plate,)     I.  Meditation;  studious  thought  on         jrV;  CONTE'ND.  v.  n,  (contemdoy  UliU  ) 

any  subject ;  continual  attention  (Shukspeare).  1 .  To  strive ;  to  struggle  in  opposition  (SKut. 

2.  Holy  meditation ;  a  holy  exercise  of  the  apeare.)     2.    To  vie ;    to    act    in    eiuuUt.i*^ 
soul,  employed  in  attention  to  sacred  things.  (Druden), 

3.  Study ;  opposed  to  action  {South).  'io  Conte'nd.  v,  a.  To  dispute  anv  thinir: 
CONTE'MPLATIVE.    a,  (from   coniem-  to  amtcst  (Dry den). 

plate.)  I.  Given  to  thought  or  study;  studious;         COXTK'XDENT.  a,  (from  contend.)  A' 

thoughtful  (/>e»/mm).  2.  Rmployed  in  study;  tagoni^t;  opponent:  not  used  (L'fij/r"*^' 
dedicated  to  study.     3,  Having  the  power  of        CONTE'XDER.  jr.  (from  eon/e»rf.)  »««• 

thought  (Ray),  hatant ;  champion  (Locke), 

COKTE'MPLATIVELY.    ad.    Thought-        CONTE'NT.  a.  (co/*/eji/M,  Latin.)  1.5» 

fully;  attentively;  ivith  deep  attention.  tisfied,  so  as  not  to  repine;  eaay  (Popt)  t 

CDXTEMPLA'TOR.  s,  (Latin.)  One  em-  Satisfied,  so  as  not  to  oppose  (Sh'aktpe^rf) 
ployed  in  study  (Raleiffh).  To  Conte'nt.  v,  a.  (from  the  aajfctirf  • 

CONTE'MPORARY.    a.   (contemporainy  \,  To  satisfy,  so  as  to  stop  complaint  ( TiV-? 

Fr.)    I.  Living  in  the  same  age  (y>ryr/e'n).  2.  son).  2.  To  please:  to  gratify  (SAaArJpf*'''^ 
Born  at  the  same  time  (Cowley).    '6,  Existing         Conte'nt.  m,  (from  the  verb.)  \,  Mwlrr-:' 

at  the  same  point  of  time  (Lor^e).  happiness    (Shakspearc),      2.    Aqui<*rnT. 

Contb'mporarv.  g.  One  who  lives  at  the  satisfaction  in  a  thing  unexamined  (P»/^)  «* 

same  time  with  another  (Drydtn).  That  which  is  contained,  or  inchided,  m  i'>< 

yoCONTE'MPORlSE.   v.   a.    (con    and  thing  (ff'oodtcard),     4.  The  poiver  of «. - 

tempusy    Latin.)      To     make    contemporary  taiulng;  extent ;  ciipacitv  ((?r<i««/).  .\  7t  • 

(Brown).  whicli  is  comprised  in  writing  (m-iddi*y»*)- 

CONTE'MPT.  *.  (coniemptuSy  Latin.)     1 .         Content,  in  geometry,  the  area  or  i^tu  r. ' 

The  act  of  despising  others ;  scorn  (South).   2.  of  matter  or  space  inclucfed  in  certain  ^mv^  •' 

The  state  of  being  despised ;  vileness.  The  content  of  a  tun  of  round  tiioher  i«  ^ 

Contempt  directs  its  chief  attention  to  the  solid  feet.     A  load  of  hewn  timber  cou*..: - 


objects  are  radical  baseness,  and  radical  im-  1/  2S  inches  are  contained  in  a  piece 

becility  where  it  ought  not  to  exist.    Thus  the  he  it  round  or  square,  so  many  feet  of  tio"  : 

characters  which  are  sunk  below  the  common  are   contained   in  the  piece.     SeeUAtoi^*. 

le-"'^    "       ^»ty,  and  those  which  arrogantly  Mensuration,  &c. 

tempt  to  rise  above  it,  are  COXTENTA'TION.    s,    (from  n,a/'.' ' 

the  proper  objects  of  con-  Satisfaction;  content:  out  of  use  (S^/"-*) 
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CONTB'NTEp,  pari.  a.  (from  conteMt.)  CONTIG'CJITY.  *.  (from  contiguoui.)  Ac 

Satisfied;     at    qaiet;     not    repining;    easy  iU'dX  conUct  (Brown,  Hale), 

(JCHoiief).  CONTl'GUOUS.  a.^contiguut,  Ut.)  Meet- 

CONTE^NTION.  «.  (cantenHo,  Latin.)  1.  in^  so  as  to  touch  (Newton) 

Strife;  debate;  qniiml  (Decau  of  Piettf).  2.  i:ONTVii[]OVSL\\ad,((romrontifuout,) 

Emnlation ;  endeavour  to  excel  (Shakgpeare).  Without  any  interventn«r  spaces  (Dryaen). 

3.  Eagerness ;  zeal :  ardour  r/^oo^erf).  CONTl'UUOUSNESS.    #.    (from    con/i- 

CONTE'NTIOUS-    a,    (from     contend.)  guomg.)  Close  connexion ;  coherence. 

Quarrelsome;  given  to  debate;  perverse  (^AaA:-  ClKATiNENCE.  Con'tinenct.  «.  (con- 

fpeare).  ttnentioy  Latin)    1.  Restraint;    command  of 

CoNTft'NTious   JURISDICTION.      A  court  one*s  self  (Dryden).    2.  Chastity  in  general 

which  bas  a  poiver  to  judge  and  determine  dif-  (Shakspeare).      3.    Forbearance    of   latvful 

ferences  between  contending  parties  {Cham^  pleasure  (Grew),     4.  Moderation  in  lairful 

(*ers),  pleasures  (Tauior\    5.  Continuity ;  uninter« 

CONTE'NTIOUSLY.  ad.  (from  content  rupted  course  (^vtf^e). 

tiottt,)  FerveTwiy  I  quarrelsomely  (^roirn).  CCVNTINENT.  a.  (continent^  Latin.)  I. 

CUNTE'NTiOUSNESS.  «.  (from  eontei^  Chaste ;  abstemious  in  lawful  pleasures  (ShfOc* 
tiouM.^  Proneness  to  contest ;  perverseness ;  »peare\  2.  Restrained ;  moderate ;  temper- 
turbulence;  quarrelsomeness (Beiif/«;y).  ate (Snakgpeare.)    3.  Continuous;  connected 

CONTE'NTLESS.  a.  (from  content.)  Dis-  (Brerewood).  4. Opposing; restraining (iSAaAr- 

contented ;  dissatisfied ;  uneasy  (Shak$peare),  tpeare), 

CqXTE'NTMENT.t.  (fromcoa/e«/.)    1,  Co'nhnbnt.    #.    (coiKineii*,    \Ai\n.)    In 

Acquiescence,    without    plenary    satisfaction  gt^ography,  a  great  extent  of  land,  containing 

(Hooker.  Grew).  2.  Gratification  (fVofton).  several  kingdoms,  nations,  or  states,  not  sepa- 

This  word  expresses  the  acquiescence  of  the  rated  from  one  another  by  seas.    As  the  con- 

mind,  in  the  portion  of  good  we  possess.     It  tinent  of  Europe,  America,  &c. 

implies  a  perception  that  our  lot  might  have  The  same  word  is  also  sometimes  applied  as 

been  better,  or  that  it  is  inferior  to  what  a  substantive  to  denote  that  which  contains 

others  enjojr,  or  that  it  does  not  fully  answer  any  thiiiflr* 

the  expectations  we  had  formed.     An  effort  of  To  CONTI'NGE.  v.  n.  (contingo,  Latin.) 

reason,  or  of  prudence,  or  of  religion,  is  ne-  To  touch  ;  to  reach ;  to  happen, 

cessary  to  produce  it.    We  compare  our  pre-  CONTl'NGENCB.  CoNTi'NGENCY.«(from 

sent  with  our  former  situation,  or  with  what  contingent.)  The  quality  of  being  fortuitous  ; 

we  deserve,  or  with  the  inferior  lot  of  others  ;  accidental  possibility  (Brown), 

and  thus  learn  to  acquiesce  in  the  degree  of  ad-  CONTI'NUENT.  a.  (contingent,  Latin.) 

vantage  obtained.     Or.  Barrow  has  some  fine  Falling  o*it  by  chance;  accidental  (South). 

Sermons  on  the  Duty  and  Advantage  of  Con-  Con ti'n gent.  «.   1.  A  thing  in  the  hands 

tentment.  of  cluince  (Grew).    2.  A  proportion  that  falls 

COLTE'RMI  \OUS.  a.  (conterminuM,  Lat.)  to  any  person  upon  a  division. 

Bordering  apon  f/fa/e).  Contingbnt.  a  term  of  relation  for  the  • 

CON'I  nllRA'NEOCS.  a.  (conterraneut,  quota  that  falls  to  any  person  upon  a  division. 

Lat.)  Of  tlie  same  country.  'Urns  each  prince  in  Germany,  in  time  of  war. 

To  CONTE'ST.  o.  a.  (contetter,  Fr.)  To  is  to  furnish  so  many  men,  so' much  money  and 

dispute ;  to  controvert ;  to  litigate  (Dryden),  ammunition  for  his  coutingent. 

To  CoNTx'ST,  V.  n.  1.  To  strive;  to  con-  Contingent   use,  in  law,  a  nse  limited 

tend  (^tf  rn^i).  2.  To  vie;  to  emulate  (Po/>e).  in  a  conveyance  of  lands  which  may  or  may 

Co'ntbst.  t.  (from   the   verb.)   Dispute;  not  happen  to  vest,  according  to  the  contingency 

difference  ;  debate  (Denham).  mentioned  in  the  limitation  of  the  use.    And  a 

CONTE'STABLK.  a,  (from  contest.)  Dis-  contingent  remainder  is,  when  an  estite  is  li- 

patable ;  controvertible.  niited  to  take  place  at  a  time  to  come,  on  an  un- 

CONrE'SrABLENESS.f.(from  contest^  certain  event. 

o6/e.)  Possibility  of  contest.  Contingent  leoact,  is  a  legacy  which 

CONTEST A'TION.  s.  (from  contest.)  The  mavi  or  may  not  happen.     If  a  legacy  be  left 

act  of  contesting ;  debate ;  strife  (Clarendon\.  to  one  when  he  shall  attain,  or  if  he  shall  attain 

To  CONTIyX.  v.  a.  (contexo,  Latin.)  To  theageof  twenty-one  years,  this  is  a  contingent 

weave  togethar ;  not  in  use  (Boyle).  legacy,  and  if  the  legatee  die  before  that  time, 

CO'NTEXT.  M.  (eontextust  Latin.)  The  ge-  the  legarv  shall  not  vest.     But  a  legacy  to  one 

neral  series  of  a  discourse  (Hammond).  to  be  paid  when  he  attains  the  age  of  twenty- 

Co'ntbxt.  a.  (from  eontex.)  Knit  together;  one  years  is  a  vested  lesfacv.;  an  interest  which 

firm  (Usrham),  commences  in  prasentiy  although  it  be  solven* 

CONTE'XTURE.  e.  (from  eomtex.)  The  duminfuturo:  and  if  the  legatee  die  before 

disposition  of  parts  one  among  others ;  the  sys-  that  age,  his  representatives  shall  receive  it  out 

tern  ;  the  constitution  (Biaekmare).  of  the  testator's  personal  estate,  at  the  same 

CON'IIGNA'TION.  t.  (amiignatiOy  Lat)  time  that  it  would  have  liecume  payable  in  case 

1.  A  frame  of  beams  joinea  together;  a  story  the  legatee  had  lived. 

(fFottom).  2.  The  act  of  framing  or  joining  a  CON  ri'NGBNTLY.    ad.    Accidentally; 

fahric  of  wood.                                                -  without  any  settled  rule  (froodward). 

VOL.111.  UO 
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i:ONTI'\(iEXTNESS. «.  Accldentalness ;  same  with  the  antecedent  of  the  second  r  as  la 

fortuitouitneRs.  these,  3  :  G  : :  6  :  12. 

CON Tl'NUAL.  a,  (continuits,  Latin.)  1.  CONTl'NUEDLY.  ad,  (from  eomtinnei) 

Incessant;    proceeding  without  interruption  Without  intifrniption;  without  ceasing  (Aor.) 

iPope),     2.  (In  law.)  A  continual  claim  is  CONTI'NUER.  t.  (from  continue.)  Ttikt 

made  from  time  to  time,  within  every  year  and  which  has  the  power  of  perseyerance  (5A«^- 

day(6W/<7^).  spear  e). 

Continual  proportionals,  are  a  series  COXTINU'lTY.  $.  (continuitatt    Latit) 

of  three  or  more  quantities  compared  together,  Connexion    uninterrupted ;    cohesion ;    cIvk 

so  tiiat  the  ratio  is  the  same  between  every  two  union  (^Bacon), 

adjacent  terms,  viz.  between  the  1st  and  2d,  Continuity  (Law  of),  is  tliat  by  wh:d> 

the  2d  and  3d,  the  3d  and  4tb,  &c.  variable  quantities  passing  from  one  magDi!«:<i« 

CONTl'NUALLY.  ad.  1.  Without  pause;  to  another,  pass  through  all  the  intermediire 

without  interruption   (^Bacon),      2.   Without  magnitudes,  without  ever  passing  over  any  o^ 

ceasing  (Bcvtlct/).  them  abruptly.    Many  philosophers  and  ineta- 

CONTI'Nl'ANCE.  j.  (from  continue.^  I.  physicians  have  asserted  the  probable  confof- 

Succession  uninterrupted  (w^(/<^i>on).     2.  Per-  mity  of  natural  operations  to  this  law;  k: 

manence  in  one  state  (South).    3.  Abode  in  a  father  Boscovich  goes  farther,  and  |iroves  (ba! 

place,     4.  Duration  ;  lastingness  (Hayward),  the  law  is  universal.    Thus  we  see  that  tk 

o.  Perseverence  (Romans),  distances  of  two  bodies  can  never  be  chanfti 

CoNTiNUANcn,  in  law,  is  the  continuing  of  without  their  passing  through  all  the  inteii^ 

a  cause  in  court  by  an  entry  made  for  that  pur-  diate  distances.    We  see  the  planets  niovectc'*i 

pose  upon  the  records  there.  with  different  velocities  and  directions  in  Mt 

Continuance    op   a   writ   or   action,  several  parts  of  its  orbit ;  but  still  obsemni 

is  its  continuing  in  force  from  one  term  to  an-  the  l«iw  of  continuity.     In  heavy  bodies  ^- 

other,  where  the  sheriff  has  not  returned  a  jected   the  velocity  increases   and   deamo 

former  writ  issued   out  in  the  same  action,  through  all  the  intermediate  velocities:  ana  ts^ 

With  respect  to  continuances,  the  court  of  same  liappens  with  regard  to  electricity  &srf 

king*s  bench  is  not  to  enter  them  on  the  roll  magnetism.     No  body  becomes  more  or  W* 

till  after  issue  or  demurrer,  and  then  they  enter  dense  without  passing  through  the  intermediox 

the  continuance  of  all  on  the  back  before  judg-  densities.    The  light  of  the  day  inoeasn  it 

ment.  the  morning  and  decreases  at  night,  throcf^ 

CONTINUANDO,  a  term  used  in  a  spe-  all  the  intermediate  possible  degrees.  Andtbu 

cial  declaration  of  trespass,  where  the  plaintiff  if  we  go  through  nature,  we  shall,  if  all  thisp 

would  recover  damages  for  several  trespasses  in  be  rightly  contemplated,  see  the  law  of  cikvd- 

one  and  the  same  action.     To  avoid  mnlttpli-  nuity  strictly  to  take  place.  Wesometifiifs,:iu 

city  of  suits,  a  person  may  in  one  action  of  true,  make  abrupt  transitions  in  oar  minds:  l* 

trespass  recover  damages  for  many  trespasses  when  we  compare  the  length  of  one  day  siri 

committed,  by  laying  tiie  same  to  be  done  with  that  of  another  immediately  foUowio*-,  i&i 

a  continuando.  say  that  the  latter  is  two  or  three  minutes  Joor? 

CONTI'NUATE.  a.  (continuatus^  Latin.)  or  shorter  than  the  former,  patoing  all  at  or>.f. 

1.  Immediately  united  (Hooker),   2.  Uninter-  in  the  common  way  of  speaking,  complfirT 

rupted  ;  unbroken  (Shakspeare).  round  th<^  globe ;  but  if  we  consic&r  tbe  srnn. 

CONTI'NUATELY.  ad.  With  continuity  ;  intervening  longitudes,  we  shall  find  dtp.;: 

without  interruption  (fyHkini).  all  the  intermediate  lengths.     Sontetiffirt  •  «< 

CON'J  INUA'TION.  s.  (from  continuate.)  we  confound  a  quck  motion  with  an  ibitas^i- 

Protraction,     or     succession      uninterrupted  neous  one:  thus  we  are  apt  to' imagine tlu: a 

(Ray),  ball  is  thrown  abruptly  out  of  a  ran  when  tir? : 

CONTI'NUATIVE.  a,  (from  continuate.)  but,  in  truth,  some  space  of  time  is  reqairrJ 

An  expression  noting  permanence  or  duration  for  the  gradual  inflammation  of  the  puvdr. 

(fratts).  the  rarefaction  of  the  air,  and  the  coninicr.i-»- 

CONTINUA'TOK.  s.  (from  continuate,)  tion  of  motion  to  the  ball.     In  likemassfrii. 

He  that  continues  or  keeps  up  the  series  of  sue-  the  other  apparent  objections  to  the  lav  i&<< 

cession  (Brown),  be  satisfactorily  solved. 


vere  (Milton),  proper    cases,    is  metaphysically  imposs^i^' 


7V  Conti'nue.  v.  a,  1.  To  protract,  or  This  argument  be  draws  iiom  the  vrr^  sstj^ 

hold  without  interruption  (Pope).  2.  To  unite  of  continuity.  It  is  essential  to  contisoitf  rW 

without  a  chasm,   or  intervening   substance  whereonepartof  thethin^continoedes4i»i^ 

(Milton),  another  part  begins,  the  limit  will  be  cocin^  > 

CONTINUED   QUANTITY,    or    body,  to  both.    Thus  when  a  geometrical  lioe » tf^ 

is  that  whose  parts  are  joined  and  united  toge-  vided  into  two,  an  indivisible  point  is  tW  tx- 

ther.  noon  limit  of  both:  thus  time  is  ciwtiiu^ 

Continued    propoktion,    is     that    in  and  therefore  where  one  honr  ends,  t9fi>*-^ 

which  *'"*  '*<^n««quent  of  the  first  ratio  is  the  immediately  begins,  and  the  cobupoo  hsi^  * 
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an  indivisible  instant     Now,  as  all  rariations  rertebrv.    A^d,  4.  A  disorder  of  the  headf  ill 

in  variable  qaantitiesare  accomplished  in  time,  which  it  is  drawn  towards  one  side,  either  by 

tbey  all  nartake  of  its  continaity  ;  and  hence  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  on  the 

none  of  them  can  hasten  by  an  abrupt  fransi-  same  side,  or  a  palsy  of  the  antagonist  moselet 

tian  from  one  marnitude  to  another,  without  on  the  other. 

paasini^  through  the  intermediate  magnitudes.  CONTOHTUPLICATE.  In  boteny.    Sea 

As  we  cannot  pass  from  the  sixth  hour  to  the  Writhkd. 

ninth  without  passinjc  through  the  seventh  CONTCyUR.  «.   (Firnch.)    I'he  outline; 

and  eighth ;  because,  if  we  did,  there  would  the  line  by  which  any  figure  is  defined  or  ter* 

be  a  common  limit  between  the  sixth  hour  minated. 

and  the  ninth,  which  b  impossible;  so  like-  CONTOURMATED,  a  term  applied  by 

wise  yon  cannot  go  from  the  distance  6  to  the  antiquaries  to  medals,  the  edges  of  which  ap- 

distance  9  without  passing  throufrh  the  dii-  |>eared  as  if  turned  in  a  lathe,  baying  a  broad 

taoces  7  and  8 ;  because,  if  you  did,  in  the  in*  rising  rim  on  each  side. 

stant  of  passage  yon  would  be  both  at  the  dis-  CCVNTRA.    A  Latin  preposition,  used  in 

tance  6  and  at  tlie  distance  9,  which  is  impos-  composition,  which  signifies  againtt, 

sible.    In  like  manner,  a  body  that  is  con^  CONTRARAND.  a.  (eontrabandoj  lUl.) 

densedor  rarefied  cannot  pass  from  the  density  Prohibited ;  illegal ;  unlawful  (Drffden}, 

6  to  the  density  9,  or  viee  vena^  witliout  pass-  To  Co^ntraban o.  v.  a.  (from  the  adjeo- 

ing  through  the  diensities  7  ^nd  8 ;  because,  in  tive.)    To  import  goods  prohibited, 

the  abrupt  passage,  there  would  be  two  densi-  CVntraband,  in  commerce,  a  prohibited 

lies,  6  and  9,  in  the  same  instant.    The  bodjr  commodity  or  merchandise  bought  or  sold, 

mast  pass  through  all  the  intermediate  densi-  imported  or  exported,  in  prejudice  to  the  laws 

ties.    This  it  may  do  quicklv,  or  slowly,  but  and  ordinances  of  a  state,  or  the  public  prohibi- 

still  it  must  evidently  pass  through  them  all.  tions  of  the  sovereign.    Contraoand  goods  are 

The  like  may  be  said  of  all  variable  quantities ;  not  only  liable  to  confiscation  themselyes,  but 

and  thence  we  may  conclude  that  the  law  of  also  subject  all  other  merchandize  found  with 

continuity  is  universal.  them  in  the  same  box,  bale,  or  parcel,  together 

Still,  however,  this  law  is  subject  to  diffi-  with  the  horses,  waggons,  &c.  which  conduct 
cnlties:  for,  rigorously  taken,  it  supposes  them.  These  are  contrabands  likewise,  which 
actual,  and  yet  iufinitely  small  changes,  which  besides  the  forfeiture  of  the  goods,  are  attend- 
some  philosophers  will  not  assent  to :  and,  if  ed  with  several  penalties  ana  disabilities. 
we  suppose  cnanges  onlv  imperceptible  to  our  The  principal  goods  prohibited  to  be  im- 
senses,  but  finite,  the  law  of  continuity  is  ported  into  Great  Britain,  are  ^alamodes  an4 
no  less  violated  than  if  the  universe  were  to  be  Instrtngs,  except  in  the  port  of  London,  and 
suddenlv  destroyed ;  as  M.  Maupertuis  oh-  by  licence ;  ^ammunition,  without  licence  from 
served,  Mem.  de  TAcad.  de  Berlin,  tom.  ii.  the  king ;  *arms,  without  licence  from  the 
pa.  284.  ItioR  t  *oit>  for  bridles ;  ^popish  books ;  bimn* 

CONTINUOUS,   tf.    (caniinmui,  Latin.)  dy  or  mm,  in  casks  less  tnan  60  gallons,  or  in 

Joined  together  without  the  intervention  of  ships  less  than  15  tons  burden:*  buttons  of  all 

any  space  (NewtonY  sorts ;  printed,  painted,  stained,  or  dyed  call- 

CONTOPiECT^  (n»r9c%  pole,  and  zmxr^t  coes ;  cards  for  wool,  and  playing  cards ;  *eh<»- 

conipact,)  in  antiquitv,  a  sort  of  artists  who  colate  ready  made,  or  cocoa  paste  ;  cinuamoil, 

supported  a  pole  on  their  foreheads  so  firmly,  without  licence,  except  from  India ;  ^woollen 

that  bojTs  could  play,  dance, and  wrestle  toge-  cloths;    Mice;    leather  gloves;  East  India, 

ther  on  it.  Persia,  and   China  wrought  silks.  Bengals, 

To  CONTO'RT.  v.  a,  (eonloriUM,  Latin.)  stuffs  mixed  with  silk,  or  herba,  except  into 

To  twist;  to  writhe  (^Ratf).  the  port  of  London,  and  under  special  regula- 

CONTORTifi,   ill  botany  (eontorqueo^  to  tions;  *  fringes  of  silk  or  thread;  gold  or  sil* 

twist  together.)    The  twenty- ninth  order  in  ver  thread,  lace,  fringe,  or  other  works  made 

the  fragments  of  a  natural  method,  in  the  Phi-  thereof;    *roalt  from  beyond  sea;   *salt  in 

losophia  Botaniea,  and  the  thirtieth  of  tlie  ships  under  twenty  tons,  or  not  in  bulk ;  *silk 

natural  orders  in  the  (lenera  Plantarum.  emiiroidered,    twined    silk ;    *  wrought    silk 

CONTORTED.  In  botany,  applied  to  the  mixed  with  gold,  silver,  or  other  materials  ; 

Gorol  and  pericarp.     A  contorted  coral  has  the  *  tea,  except  by  the  India  company;  tobacco 

edge  of  one  petal  lying  over  the  next,  in  an  manufactured  ;  ^utensils  of  war,  ivitliout  li* 

oblique  direction;  as  in  vinca.    A  contorted  cence  from  the  king;  *cut  whalebone. 

pericarp  is  that  which  has  the  apex  in  a  differ-  Goods  prohibited  to  be  exported  are,  boxes, 

ent  line  from  the  base.    It  is  nearly  synony-  cases,  or  dial-plates,  for  clocks  and  watches, 

mous  with  twisted.  without  the  movement  and  makers*  names; 

CON  rO'RTION. «.  (from  eaniorL)  Twist ;  bullion,  without  proper  certificates,  &c. ;  frames 


wry  motion ;  flexure  (Ray^),  fur  stocking:} ;  metal  not  of  British  ore,  except 

CoNT^oaTiON,  in  medicine,  has  many  sig*  copper-bars;  wool ;  scouring  and fuller*s clay  $ 

nificattoos,    1.  It  denotes  the  iliac  passion.  2.  sheep  and  sheepskins  with  the  wool :  tallow ; 

An  incoiDpktB  disUMMtton,  when  a  oona  is  in  utensils  used  in  the  silk  and  woollen  niaBnfiie« 

part,  bat  not  codvely,  forced  Irom  its  articula-  torv ;  white  ashes,  &c. 

tion.     3.  A  dishicalioa  of  the  vertebras  of  5f.B.  Such  goods  in  the  preceding  list  as 

the  back  sidewaTS»  or  a  crookedness  of  these  have  an  asterisk  nrefixed  Man  them,  besides 

^  DD2 
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tlie  forfeiture  in  common  with  the  rest,  are  at-    tora  articulans,  originating  from  a  disease  of 
ti*n(led  \^  ith  severdl  penalties  (Greg'ory''s  Cy-    the  joint. 

i'loS),  Contraction,  in  physics,  the  diministiiv 

r«»COXTRA'CT.  v,a.{(ontractu9y  Lat.)  the  extent  or  dimensions  of  a  body,  or  tbe 
I.  To  draw  ttJi^ether  into  less  compass.  2.  To  causing"  its  parts  to  approach  nearer  to  ears 
le^sen  ;  to  muke  less  ample  (G.  of  T.)  3.  To  other,  in  which  sense  it  stands  opposed  to  dlla- 
draw  the  parts  of  any  thiiiu*  to<^ctlK*r  (./lytV^on).  tation  or  expansion.  See  Bxpansiok. 
4.  To  make  a  harg;ii»i  (^Drtfden),  5.  To  be-  Waterand  all  aqueous  fluids  are  gradualljr 
troth;  to  affiance  (^Taller),  6.  To  procure;  contracted  bv  a  diminution  of  temperature,  uo- 
tohrinif;  to  incur;  to  draw;  to  ^'"et  (^King  til  they  arrive  at  a  certain  point,  which  w 
VharUv).    7.  To  shorten  ;  lo  abridge.  about  8"  above  the  freezing  point ;  but  below 

To  Contka'ct.  r.  a.  1.  To  shrink  up  ;  to  that  point  they  begin  to  expand,  and  continix 
grow  short  (ylrbuthnoi),  2.  To  bargain :  as,  to  do  so  according  as  the  temperature  is  lower- 
to  contract  ?br  a  quantity  of  provisions.  ed.     Similar  effects  have  been  observed  iriib 

Contba'ct.  part.  a.  (from  the  verb.)  Affi-  regard  to  some  metals.  Speaking*  of  contrac- 
anced  ;  contracted  (Shakspeare).  tion,  a  remarkable  phenomenon,   of  consiiirr- 

Co'ntract.  s.  1.  A  bargain;  a  compact  able  importance  in  manufactures,  obtrudes  ^t- 
(Temple).  2.  An  act  whereby  a  man  and  self  on  our  notice.  It  is  the  hardness  vbirh 
woman  are  betrothed  to  one  another  (Shak'  certain  bodies  acquire  in  consequence  ofasi<l- 
Mpeare).  .3.  A  writing  in  which  the  terms  of  a  den  contraction,  and  this  is  particularly  tU 
bargain  are  included.  case  with  glass  and  some  of  the  metals.    That, 

CONTRACTED  VEIN,  in  hydraulics  glass  vessels, suddenly  cooled  after  liaWng been 
(t^^Aa  cojifrac/a  of  Newton),  a  name  given  to  tormed,  are  so  very  brittle  that  tbey  harrilr 
tbe  contraction  which  has  heen  observed  in  a  bear  to  be  touched  with  any  hard  body.  Iht 
stream  of  fluid  issuing  from  an  aperture.  See  cause  of  this  effect  is  thus  properly  explained 
Hydraulics.  by  Dr.  Young.    "When  glass   la  fosioD  b 

Contracted  panicle.  In  botany,  close  very  suddenly  cooled,  its  external  parts  becoa« 
and  narrow,  so  as  very  much  to  resemble  a  solid  first,  and  determine  the  magnitude ot  tbe 
•pike.     As  in  festuca  calvcina.  whole  piece,  while  it  still  remains  fluid  within. 

CONTKA'CTEDNESS.  «.  (fromeon/rac/-    The  internal  part,  as  it  cools,  is  dtsposi^J  i» 
ed.)  The  state  of  being  contracted  ;  contraction,    contract  still  further,  but  its  contraction  isprr- 
CONTRACTIUI'LITY.  t.  (from  contrac-    vented  by  the  resistance  of  the  external  parti, 
able.)     Possibility  of  being  contracted  (./^r-    which  form  an  arch  or  vault  round  it,  so  tKs: 
buthnot).  the  whole  is  left  in  a  state  of  constraint ;  ami 

CONTRA'CTIBLE.  a.  (from  contract.)  as  soon  as  the  equilibrium  is  disturbed  in  inr 
Capable  of  contraction  (^r6urA;io^).  one  part,  the  whole  aggregate  is  destroreti. 

CONTRA'CTiBLENESS.    9.    (from   con-    Hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  anneal  all  gus«. 
tractible.)  The  quality'  of  suffering  contraction,     by  placing  it  in  an  oven  where  it  is  left  to  cai< 
CONTRA'CTILE.     a.    (from     contract.)    slowly;  for,  without  this  precaution,  a  rrrr 
Having  the  power  of  shortening  itself  (Wr-    slight  cause  would  destroy  it.     Tbe  Bolor^ 
buthnot),  jars,  sometimes  called  proofs,  are  small  ihrk 

CONTRA'CTILITY.  The  opposite  of  ex-  vessels  made  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  this 
pansive  elasticity.  A  property  in  bodies,  the  effect ;  they  are  usually  destroyed  by  the  its- 
effect  of  the  cohesive  power,  by  which  their  pulse  of  a  small  and  sharp  body  ;  forinstaair. 
particles  resume  their  former  propinquity  when  a  single  urain  of  sand,  dropped  into  them,  ao>J 
the  force  ceases  which  was  applied  to  separate  a  small  body  appears  to  be  often  moreeffeemai 
them.  than  a  larger  one  ;  perhaps  because  tbe  Urfcr 

CONTRA'CTIOX.  $.  {contraction  Latin.)    one  is  more  liable  to  strike  the  glass  with  a£ 

1.  'J'heact  of  contracting  or  shortenintr  (Pope),    obtuse  part  of  its  surface.*'     (He^s*s  Cycio.\ 

2.  The  act  of  shrinking  or  shrivelling  (Ar-  On  this  subject  see  also  Dalton's  CbeoitstrT' 
buthnot).  3.  The  state  of  being  contracted,  CONTRA'CTOR.  «.(fromcoa/r«rr.)  ih« 
or  drawn  into  a  narrow  compass  {iXetcton).  4.  of  the  parties  to  a  contractor  bargain  (Tayii^f) 
(In  grammar).  The  reduction  of  two  vowels  To  CON  TIIADI'CT.  v.  «.  (c&mtradtev. 
or  syllahles  to  one.  5.  Abbreviation:  as,  the  Latin.)  I.  To  oppose  verbally  (Z>rv4/<N).  i. 
writing  i»fuU  o/' contractions.  To  be  contrary  to ;  to  repugn  (Hookery 

CoNTKACiioN.  (contraction  from  contrsho,  CONTRAOl'C  TER.  «.  (from  tomtnd^ct.) 

to  draw  together.)    Contractura.  A  rigid  con-  One  that  contradicts;  an  opposer (5art/f ). 

traction  of  the  joints.     Jt  is  a  genus  of  disease  CONTRA DI'CTION. «.  (from  eomtrmdiet) 

in  the  class  locales,  and  onler  dy>cinesioe  of  1.  Verbal  opposition ;  •controversial  asseriM 

Cuilen.     Ttie  species  are,  1.  Contractura  ab  (Milton).     2.  Opposition  (Hebrtwty    X  !»• 

iaflannnatione,  when  it  arises  from  inflamnia-  consistency ;    incongruity    (South).     4.  tVs- 

tion.    ?.  Contractura  a spasmo,  called  also  tonic  trarietv,  in  thought  or  effect  (Sidney), 

npuHm    (an  absurd   but  common  term),   and  C 0?iTR A DI'CTIO US. a. (from eoalra^ie; ) 

crttrnp,  when  it  de))ends  upon  spasm.     3.  Con-  ].  Filled  wilh  contrailiccion  ;  incoosisteoL    t^ 

inictura  ab  antagonistas  paralitiros,  from  the  Inclined  to  con  trad  ict;  given  to  csviL 

.if»*                     U's  losing  their  action.  4.  Con-  CONTRADl'CTloCSNES.S.  t.  I.  Iscw- 

'nia  irritante,  which  is  in-  sisteocy;  contrariety  to  itself  (iVofna).  ^Oa- 

ating  caase.     5.  Contrac-  position  to  cavil ;  disputatious  temper. 
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CONTRADl'CTORILY.    ad.    IncotisUt-        CONTRA'RIWISE.    ad.    I.   Conversely 

eiitly    mth    himself;   oppositely    to    others  (^Baron).  2.  Oppositely  (HairiffhY 
(Broftny  CONTRARY.  «.  (eontrariut,  Latin  )     I. 

CONTRADICTORY,    a.     (eoniradieto-  Opposite;  contradictorv  r/>at^i>«).    2.  liicotr- 

nW,  Latin.)    Opposite  to;  inconsistent  with  sistent;  di^agreeinf^  CtiiiufMonS,  3.  Adverse; 

(South}.  in  an  opposite  direction  (Matt.). 

Contradictory  propositions,  are  op.  CVntrart.  t.  (from  the  adjective.)  1. 
posites,  one  of  which  imports  a  mere  and  naked  A  thin^  of  opposite  qaalities  (Cowley^  2.  A 
denial  of  the  other.  Seeming  contradictories  proposition  contrary  to  some  other;  a  tact  con- 
are,  when  the  members  of  a  period  quite  dis-  trary  to  the  allegation  (Locke).  3.  On  ths 
a^rree  in  appearance  and  soand,  bat  perfectly  Contrart.  In  opposition;  on  the  other 
aj^ree  and  are  consistent  in  sense:  thns,  Shak-  side  (Swift).  4.  To  the  Contrary.  To  a 
speare  says,  contrary  purpose ;  to  an  opposite  intent  (Stii' 

''Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  death:        5?^^/y;  ,      ^      .      «   v   «, 

The  valiant  never  toste  of  death  bat  once."  ^^  Co'ntrart.  v.  a.  (contraner,  Fr.)  To 

oppose;  to  thwart;  to  contradict  (La/i/ner). 
CONTRADISTINCTION.    ».     Distinc-        C(VNTRAST.  s.  (^contraite,  French.)  Op- 
tion bv  opposite  qaalities  (Glanmile).  position  and  dissimilitude  of  fij(nres,  by  which 
To  CONTRADlSTrNUUISH.  v.  a.  (con-  one  contributes  to  the  visibility  or  effect  of  an- 
Ira  and  dutinf^uish^  To  distinguish  by  oppo-  other. 

site  qualities  (Loeke).  Contrast,  in  paintin?  and  srulpturTf  est- 

CONTRAFl'SSURB.  «.  (contra  and  /f«-  presses  an  opposition  or  difft*rence  or  position, 

svre.)    A  crack  of  the  skull  where  the  blow  attitude,  &c.  of  two  or  more  figures,' contrived 

was  inflicted,  is  called  6ssnre ;  but  in  the  con-  to  make  a  variety  in  a  painting,  &c.  as  where 

trary  part,  contrafissure  (fViftman).  in  a  groupe  of  three  ngures,  one  is  shown 

CONTRA-HA RiMON ICAI^      PROPOR-  before, another Ixhind, and  another  side  ways, 

TION,  that  relation  of  three  terms,  wherein  thry  are  said  to  be  in  contrast.     The  contrast 

the  diflerence  of  the  6rst  and  second  is  to  the  is  not  only  to  be  observed  in  the  position  of 

difference  of  the  second  and  third,  as  the  third  figures,  but  also  in  that  of  the  several  members 

is  to  the  first.  of  the  same  figure :  thus,  if  the  right  arm  ad- 

To  CONTRAI'NDICATB.  v.  a.  (contra  vance  farthest,  the  risrht  leg  is  to  be  hinder- 

and  indicOf  Lat)  To  point  out  some  peculiar  most;  if  the  eye  be  directeaone  wavi  tiie  arm 

symptom,  contrary  to  the  general  tenour  of  the  is  to  go  the  contrary  way,  &c.    Tlie  contrast 

malady  (Harvey).  must  be  pursued  even  in  the  draperv. 

CONlRAINDICA'TION.(eoii/ra-i«i/i>«-        ^o  Contra'st.  v.  a.  (from  the' noun.)  1. 

fio,  from  contra^  against,  and  indiro,  to  show.)  To  place  in  opposition.    2.  To  show  another 

A  symptom  attending  a  disease,  which  forbids  figure  to  advantage  (Dryden). 
the  exhibition  of  a  remedy  that  would  other-        CONTHATE-VVHBEL,    in     watch-work, 

wise  be  employed.  that  next  t«i  the  crown,  the  teeth  and  hiMip  of 

CONTRALTO.  (Italian.)   In  music,  the  which  lie  contrary  to  those  of  the  other  wheels, 

counter-tenor.  whence  it  takes  its  name. 

CONTRAMURE.  #.  (contremure,    Fr.)        CONTRA VALLA'TION.  t.  (contra  and 

An  ont-wall  bailt  aboat  the  main  wall  of  a  ea//o,  Latin.)    The  fortification  thrown  np,  to 

city.  hinder  the  sallies  of  the  garrison  (H'attt). 

CONTRANI'TENCY.  t.  (etmtra  and  ni-        To  CONTRA  VE'NK.  v.  a.  (contra  and 

tens,  Latin.)  Reaction;  a  resistency  against  venio,  Latin.)    To  oppose;  to  obstruct;   to 

pressure.  baffle. 

CONTRAPOSITION,  t.  (contra  and po-       CONTRAVE'NRR.  #.  (from  contravene.) 

iition.)  A  placing  overagainst.  He  who  opposes  another. 

CONTRAREUULA'RITY. if. rconfm and        CONTRAVK'NTION.  t.  (French)  Op- 

reguiaritu.)  Contrariety  to  rale  (Nor rig).  position  (Sieijt). 

CONTRA'RIANT.  a.  (contrariant,  Fr.)        Contravention,  in  law,  a  man's  failing 

Inconsistent;  contradictory  ('^yiiffe).  to  discharge  his  word, obligation,  duty,  or  the 

CONTRARIES.  «.  (from  contrary.)     In  laws  or  customs  of  the  place, 
logic,  propositions  which  destroy  each  other.  CONTRA YERVA.     A   term  of  Spanish 

CONTRARl'ETY.  «.  (from  contrarictai,  origin,  and  derived  from  contra^  against;  and 

Latin.)  1.  Repugnance;  opposition (/Fo/fon).  yerva,  an  herb  or  plant;  the  Spaniards  often 

2.  Inconsistency  ;  quality  or  position  destruc-  exchanging  the  Ijatin  h  fory,  as  again  in  yedra 

tive  of  its  opposite  (Shakspeare).  for  hedira,  ivy ;  in  the  same  manner  as  they 

CONTR'ARILY.  ad.  (from  contrary.)  I.  exchange  the  Latin  y*  for  A,  wriiing  hermoto 

In  a  manner  contrary  (Ray).     2.   Ditferent  for  for inosus,  higo  \or  Jicut.  '  An  antagonist 

ways ;  to  different  directions.  *ljerb,  an  antidote  to  poison.    The  omcinal 

CONTRA'RINRSS.  «.  (from  contrary.)  part  of  this  plant  is  the  root,  which  is  obtain- 

Contrariety;  opposition.  ed  from  various  species  of  dorstenia,  especially 

CONTRA'RIOUS.    a.    (from  contrary.)  the  dorsteuia  contrayerva,  and  dorsteuia  dri. 

Opposite ;  repn^oant  (Miiton).  hena.  It  has  a  peculiar  kind  of  aromatic  smell, 

CONTRA'RIOUSLY.      ad.      Oppositely  and  a  light  adstringent,  warm,  bitteri^h  ta  te; 
(Shakspcare).                                                '     and  on  being  lung  chewed  discorcrs  soi^" 
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Hvliat  of  a  sweetish  sliarpni'ss.     Putrid  and  harassed  with  the  sense  of  guilt;   pemteat 

nervous  fevers  are  the  diseases  in  which  this  (^Rogers). 

medicine  was  formerly  used.     See  Dorstk-  CONTRI'TENESS.  t.   (from    eantntt.) 

VIA,  Contrition ;  repentance. 

CoNTRAYERVA  OF  Hernandel.     In  ho-  CONTRI'TION.   t.    (from  co«/riVe.)    I. 

tany.     See  Passi  flora.  The  act  of  grinding,  or  rubbing  to  povder 

CONTRE,   in    combination   with    words.  (Newton^,  2.  Penitence;  sorrow  for  »in  an*. 

See  Counter.  ing  from  the  desire  to  please  God  (Spr€ty 

CoNTRE,  in  heraldry,  an  appellation  jj^iven  CONTRl'VABLE.    a.    (from    contrirt,) 

to  several  bearings,  on  account  of  their  cutting  Possible  to  be  planned  by  the  mind  ;  poutbit 

the  shield  contrary  and  opposite  ways:  thus  we  to  be  invented  and  adiusted  (^fVilkini). 

meet  with  contre-beud,  contre-chevron,  con-  CON-IRI'VANCJE.  t.  (from  coii/n>f.)  I. 

tre-pale,  &c.  when  there  are  two  ordinaries  of  The   act    of  contriving;    excoeitation ;   tiic 

the  same  nature  opposite  to  each  other,  so  as  thing  contrived  (/Fi7Artn#.)    2,  Scheme;  pks 

colour  may  be  opposed  to  metal,  and  metal  to  (Gianvilie.')    3.  A  conceit;  a  plot;  an  artilioe 

colour.  (^Jitterbury), 

CoNTRE  cou.    A  species  of  fracture  of  the  7\>  CON  1  RI'VE.  v.  a.  (controvvtr,  Pr.) 

skull,  called  in  Latin  contra-fissura^  in  which  1.  To  plan  out ;  to  excogitate  {TiUoUom.)  1 

the  fracture  happens  in  that  part  of  the  bone  To  wear  away:  out  of  use  (^Spcnter). 

opposite  to  where  the  blow  was  received.  To  ContrVve.  v.  a.    To  form  or  desi^: 

CONTRECTA'TION.    *.    (contreciatio,  to  plan ;  to  scheme ;  to  complot  (^Shakspeart). 

Latin.)  A  touching  or  handling.  CONTRl'VEMENT.  t.    (from   coMlrivt.) 

CONTRE'DANCE,  a  rural  dance  borro^v-  Invention, 

cd  from  the  French,  in  which  the  partners  are  CONTRl'VER.  *.   (from  contrive.}   Ai 

E laced  opposite  to  each  other.  The  usual  name  inventer ;  a  schemer  (^Denham). 

y  which  this  kind  of  pleasing  exercise  is  dis-  CONTKO'L.  9.  (controle^  Frencli.)    I.  A 

tinguished  amoncr  us  is  country  dance.  register  or  account  kept  by  another  ciffioer,  tha 

CONTRl'BUTARY.  a.  (con  and   tribu-  each    may   be   examined    by   the  other.    1 

tarv.}     Paying  tribute  to  the  same  sovereign  Check;   restraint  (fFaiier),    3.  Power;  Mp 

(jGlanviUe).  thority  ;  superintendence  (Shakfpeare), 

To COWrnVBVTE.v. a. (€ontribuo,LsLt.)  7'oContro'l.  v.  a,  (from  the  noun.)    1. 

To  give  to  some  common  stock ;  to  advance  To  keep  under  check  by  a  counter  reckooiac. 

toward  some  common  design  (Addison},  2.  To  govern ;  to  restrain ;  to  subject  (/^ 

To  Contri'bute.  v.  n.To  bear  a  part;  to  den}.  S.  To  overpower;  to  confute  (B«eoa> 

have  a  share  in  any  act  or  effect  (Pope}.  CONTRO'LLABLB.    a,    (from   e<mirol.) 

CONTRIBU'T'ION.  *.  (from  cow /ri^w/c.)  Subject  to  control,  or  command;  subject  M 

1.  The  act  of  promoting  some  design  in  cou-  be  overruled  (South}, 

junction  with  other  nersous.     2.  That  which  CONTROLLER,  or    Comptrolue,  » 

IS  given  by  several  hands  for  some  common  officer  appointed  to  control  or  oversee  the  u- 

purpose  (Gravnt}.    3.  That  which  is  paid  for  counts  ot  other  officere,  and,  on  occaiioD,  \a 

the  support  of  an  army  lying  in  a  country  certify  wbether  or  not  things  have  been  cos^ 

(Shakspeare),                     '  trolled  or  examined.    In  England  ve  have  sc> 

CONTRIBUTIONE  FACrENDA,in  law,  veral  officers  of  this  name  ;  controller  of  ik 

a  writ  that  lies  where  tenants  in  common  are  king'shouse,  controller  of  the  navy,  contitiiicf 

bonnd  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  one  or  more  of  the  customs,  controller  of  the  mint,  Ite. 

of  them  refuse  to  contribute  their  part;  as  Controller  of  the  Kanapevt  id  often 

where  they  jointly  hold  a  mill  pro  indiviso,  that  attends  the  lord  chancellor  daily,  in  trra 

and  equally  share  the  profits  of  it,  if  the  mill  and  in  seal  time,  to  take  all  things  sealed  in 

fall  to  decay,  and  one  or  more  of  the  persons  leather  bags,  from  the  clerk  of  the  haoiper; 

refuse  to  contribute  to  its  reparation,  the  rest  and  to  mark  the  number  and  effect  themid 

shall  have  this  writ  to  compel  them.  and  enter  them  in  a  book,  with  all  the  datin 

CONTRPBUTl  VE.  a.  (from  contribute.)  belonging  to  the  king  and  other  officers  for  tbr 

Tliat  has  the  power  of  promoting  any  purpose  same,  and  so  charge  the  clerk  of  the  hanapcf 

in  concurrence  with  other  motives  (Decay  of  with  them. 

Piety}.  Controller  o/"  the  pipe^  an  o£Bcer  of  tJ* 

CONTRIBUTOR,  s.   (from  contribute.}  exchequer,  that  makes  out  a  sommons  f*ce 

One  that  bears  a  part  in  some  common  design  every  year,  to  levy  the  farms  and  debts  of  tbf 

(Shakepeare},  pipp« 

CONTRIBUTORY,  a.  (from  contribute.}  Controllers  of  the  pelU^  two  officen  ci 

Promotin)^  the  same  end ;  bringing  assistance  the  exchequer,  who    are    the  cbamberUio'i 

to  some  joint  design.  '  clerks,  and  keep  a  control  of  the  pell  of  r^ 

2V>CONTRI'STATE.v.<3r.(coii/ri«/o,Lat.)  ceipt,  and  ffoings  out. 

To  sadden ;  to  make  sorrowful  (Bacon}.  CONTRO'LLEKSHIP.  9.  (from  t^mtfm- 

CONTRISTA'lION.    #.    (trom    contris^  ler,}    The  office  of  a  controller, 

^ate.}  Sorrow ;  sadness :  not  u^ed  (Bacon}.  CONTRO'LMENT.  #.  (from  co«/rs^)  I- 

COXTRI'TE.   a.    (rontritus^    I^atin.)     I.  The  power  or  act  of  superintending  or  rf»f*»''^ 

Bruised  ;  much  worn.    2.  Worn  with  sorrow;  irig.     2.  Restraint  (Davies},    3.  Opp«it»c«i 
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ronfotation  (ifoo&fr).    4.  Resittance;  hosti«  CONTY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 

Jity  (Shakipeare^  menl  of  the  Somme,  and  ttie  chief  place  of  a 

(JONTROVE'KSIAIj.  a.  (from  eontraver-  canton,  in  the  dtatrictof  Aniiena,  on  tfaeSelle : 

jv.)ReUtinf;  to  disputes;  di8patations(LocArtf).  four  leagues  S,  Amiens. 

CONTKOVEUSY.  «.  (e<miroverna,  Lat.)  CONVALE'SCBXCE.     Contalb'scbn- 

I.  Dispute;  debate;  agitation  of  contrary  opi*  CT.  «.  (from  coava/etco,  Latin.)   Renetval  of 

Dions  (Dcnham).    2.  A  suit  in  Ia«v  (^Heute'  health ;  recovery  from  a  disease  (Clarendon^), 

Tonomy).    3.  A  quarrel  (Jeremiah'),    4.  Up-  CONVAm'.SCBNT.     a,     (convaletcene^ 

position ;  enmity  (Shakepeare).  Latin.)  Recovering ;  returniogr  to  a  state  of 

To  CiyNTROVERT.  v.  a.  (eon/roverto,  health. 

Latin).    To  debate ;  to  dispute  any  thing  in  CON VALL,  Lily,  in  botany,    See  Con« 

wni\n^  (Cheyne),  tallaria. 

COM  ROVE'RTIBLE.  a.  (from  eon/ro-  COAVALLARIA.    In  botany,  a  genus  of 

9ert.)  Disputable  (Brown).  the  class  hexandria,  order  monogynia.     Corol 

COXTROVE'R'l  LST.«.  (from  con/roverl.)  aix-cleft;  calyx-less ;  stigma  three-sided ;  berry 

[>ispntant  (Tiliotson\  auperior,  three-celled,  spotted  before  it  is  ripe. 

COXTUM A'CIOCS.  a,  (coniumax^  Lat.)  Eleven  species,  scattered  over  the  globe ;  of 

3bstinate ;  perverse ;  stubborn  (Hammond,)  which  several  are  natives  of  England.    They 

CONTUMA'CIOUSLY.  ad.  Obstinately ;  mar  be  snb-divided  into  planU, 

tnbbornlv ;  inflexibly ;  perversely.  A.  with  rorols  campannlate,  and  called  lily 

CONTUMA'CIOCSNESS.  t.  (from  CON.  of  the  valley. 

umacioue.)  Obstinacy ;  perverseness  (fFUe.).  B.  corols  funnel-form ;    called  SutoiLon's 

CO'NTUMACY.  «.(fromeoa<ifinarfa,  Lat.)  seal. 
.  Obstinacy ;  perverseness ;  stabbomness ;  in-  C.  corola  wheel-shaped, 
iexibility  (Mtiion),      2.  A  wilful  contempt  The  elegance  of  these  plants  is  well  known, 
od  disobeaience  to  any  lawful  summons  or  as  also  the  ease  with  which  they  may  be  pro- 
ad  icial  order  (^^ftj^).  pagated  by  their  creeping  roots.     See  J\at. 

Tlie  word  is  used  in  civil  as  well  as  criminal  Hist.  PL  LXX. 

natters;  bat  more  rarely  in  the  first,  wherein  CON VE'N ABLE.    a.    (convenable^  Fr.) 

be  words  default^  and  contempt^  ordinarily  I.  Consistent  with:  agreeable  to  (<$/>eii«er).  2. 

upply  its  place :  the  refunding  of  the  charges  Tliat  may  he  convened, 

•f  a  contempt,  judged  at  the  hearing,  is  also  2fV>  COXVE'NB.  v.  ».  (conuenio,  Latin.) 

he  penalty  of  contumacy.  In  a  criminal  sense,  1 .  To  come  together ;  to  associate  (Boyle).  2. 

be  contumacious  is  condemned,  not  because  To  assemble  for  any  public  purpose  (Locke). 

be  crime  18  proved  on  him,  but  because  he  is  To  Conve'nb.  v,  a.  1.  To  call  together; 

bsent.  to  assemble  •  to  convoke  (Clarendon).   2.  To 

By  the  Roman  laws,  there  was  no  process  in  summon  iiulicially  (•riyliffe). 

ase  of  contumacy,  during  the  first  year  of  ah-  COX\  K'XIRXCE.     Conve'nibncy.     «. 

ence:   they  only  took  an  inventory  of  the  (convent en tia^    Latin.)        1.    Fitness;     pro- 

oods  of  the  fugitive,  and,  if  he  died  in  the  priety  (Hooker).    2.  Commodiousness ;  ease 

ear,  he  died  integri  itaiue ;  but,  after  the  (Calamy\      3.   Cause    of   ease;    accommo* 

ear  was  expired,  he  was  deemed  culpable.  dation  (firyden),    4.  Fitness  of  time  or  place 

In  England,  contumacy  is  to  be  prosecuted  (Shakepeare). 

>  outlawrr.— In  France,  all  contumacies  are  CONVE'S'lENT.  a.  (eonveniem,  Latin.) 

nnnlled,  if  the  accused  make  his  appearance  Fit;  suitable;  prober;  wel  1  adapted (^Y//o/«oa). 

)  five  years :  if  he  die  in  that  time,  nis  rela-  COXVE'NIEXTLY.    ad.      1.  Coromodi- 

ons  are  permitted  to  purge  his  memory.  onsiv;  without  difficulty  (Shakepeare),    2. 

CONTUMB'LIOUS.    a.   (eonlumelioeue,  V'it\y  (ffllkini). 

<atin.)       1.  Reproachful;    rude;    sarcastic  COX  VEX  T,  a  monastery  of  relifrious,  of 

Skakepeare).    2.  Inclined  to  utter  reproach,  eitlier  sex.    The  word  comes  from  the  Latin 

r  practise  insults ;  brutal ;  rude  (Shakjipeare).  eonveniue,  meeting ;  of  convenire^  to  come  to- 

.  Productive  of  reproach ;  shameful ;  igoo>  gether. 

linions  (Decay  of  Piety).  To  Conve'nt.  v.  a.  (convenio,  Latin.)  To 

COXTUME'LIOUSLY.    ad.    Reproach-  call  before  ajndp  or  judicature  (5Aa^t;,earf). 

iDy;  conteniptuously ;  rudely  (^oo^rr).  CONVEX!  ICLE,   a  diminutive  uf  con. 

CONTUME'LIOIJSNESS.  «.  (from  coa-  vent;  denoting  properly  a  cabal,  or  secret  as- 

tmeliouM.)  Rudeness ;  reproach.  seniblv,  of  a  part  uf  the  monks  of  a  convent, 

CO'NTCMELY.    «.    (contmmelia^  Latin.)  to  make  a  brigue  or  party  in  the  election  of  au 

ludeness;   contemptoousness ;    bitterness  of  abbot.     From  the  ill  use  of  these  assemhlies 

inifuage  ;  reproach  (Tilloteon),  the  word  is  come  into  disrepute ;   and  now 

To  CONTtJ'SE.  V.  a.  (eoniuMvtt   Latin.)  stands  for  any  mischievous,  seditious,  or  irre* 

.  To  beat  together ;  to  bruise  (Bacon).    2.  gular  assembly.   The  terms  conventicle  is  said, 

o  bruise  the  flesh  without  a  breach  of  the  by  some,  to  have  been  first  applied  in  England 

ontinuitv  (fFiseman).  to  the  schools  of  Wickliflfe ;  and  has  been  since 

CONTC'SION.  i.  (from  coaltitio,  Latin.)  used  to  signify  the  religious  assemblies  of  all  in 

.  The  act  of  beating  or  bruising.     2.  The  this  country  who  do  not  conform  to  the  esta- 

tate  of  being  beaten  or  braised  (Boyle).    3.  hlished  doctrine  and  worship  of  the  church  of 

i  braiae.    See  Svackrt.  England. 
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By  22  Car.  If.  cap.  1,  it  is  enacted;  that  if  each  other,  as  in  tlie  class  diilynamU:  totb* 

any  persons  of  the  a«je  of  16  years,  subjects  of  sleep  of  plants,  when  two  opposite  W»Tes4.-« 

this  kinfifdoin,  shall  be  present  at  any  conven-  so  closely  applied  to  each  other  by  their  opper 

tide,  where  there  are  five  or  more  assembled,  surfaces,  as  to  seem  one  leaf, 
they  shall  he  fined  five  shilling's  for  the  (irst  of-  Converging    series,     in    mathematin, 

fence,  and  ten  shiliinfirs  for  the  second  ;  and  series  whose  terms  decrease  the  farther  tbej 

persons  preacliing-  incur  a  penalty  of  twenty  proceed. 

pounds.     Also  suffering-  a  meeting  to  be  held        Converging  ratb,  id  optics,   diose  rtn 

in  a  house,  &c^  is  liable  to  twenty  pounds  that  issuing  from  divers  points  of  an  objftL 

penalty.     Justices  of  the  peace  have  power  to  incline  towards  another,  till  at  last  they  n^: 

enter  such  houses,  and  seize  persons  assembled,  and  cross,  and  then  become  diverg^ing  ran. 

&c.  and  if  they  neglect  their  duty  they  shall  See  Optics. 

forfeit  one  humlred  pounds.     And'if  any  con-        CONVE'RSABLE.    a.    (from   eomrtnc) 

stable,  &c.  know  of  surh  meeting-s,  and  do  Qualified   for  conversation  ;  6t  for  coiiqnrr 

not  inform  a  justice  of  peace,  or  chief  magis-  (^JiddiMon). 

trate,  &e.  he  sliall  forfeit  five  pounds.     But        COWE'RSABLENESS.    #.    (from  pm- 

the  1st  Will,  and  Mary,  can.  18,  ordains,  that  versable.)    The  quality  of  being  a  pleuiai 

protestant  dissenters  shall  be  exempt  from  pe-  companion ;  fluency  of  talk, 
nalties:  though  if  they  meet  in  a  house  with        COXVE'KSABLY.  a//,  (from  coartfrtoW'.; 

the  doors  locked,  barred,  or  bolted,  such  dis-  In  a  conversable  manner, 
senters  shall  have   no   benefit  from  the  act.        CONVE'RSANT.    a,    (cont^erwsMi,  Fr) 

Uflicers  of  the  government,  &c.  present  at  any  I.  Acquainted  with;  familiar  (^H€>ok€T).    t 

conventicle,  at  which  there  shall  be  ten  per-  Having  intercourse  with  any  (•/ojAve).    3 

sons,  if  the  royal  family  he  not  prayed  for  in  Relating  to;  concerning  (^Aadi9ony. 
express  words,  shall  forfeit  forty  pounds,  and        CONVERSATION,  t,  (eonversaHo^lA^) 

be  disabled.  Stat.  10  Anne,  cap.*  2.   See  NoN-  1.  Familiar  discourse;  chat:  easy  talk  (5ri/}  I 

C0XF0R31IST,  and  Toleration.  2.  A  particular  act  of  discoursing  npoa  trr 

4J0NVE'NTICLEK.«.  (from  ro?irf/i^iV/f.)  subject.  3  Commerce ;  intercoarae;  fern- 
One  that  supports  or  frequents  private  and  uii-  liarity  (/)ryr/c/i).  4.  Behaviour;  mannef  t! 
lawful  assemblies  (^ryrff«),  acting  in  common  life  (Pe/er).     5.  Praciia 

(JONVENTION,    a   trojty,    contract,    or  habits;     knowledge    by    long    acqoaintu  • 

agreement  between  two  or  more  parties.  (^fToodwardy 

Convention  is  also  a   name  given  to  an        CONVE'RSATIVB.  a.   (from   rouwent.^ 

extraordinary  assembly  of  parliament,  or  the  Relating  to  public  life  ;  not  contemplative. 
states  of  the  realm,  held  without  the  king's         To  CONVE'RvSE.  v,  n.  (converteTt  Fr.) 

writ.     Of  this  kind  was  the  convention  par-  1.  To  cohabit  with;  tohold  interconrie  vitb; 

liament  which  restored  Charles  II.     This  par-  to  be  a  companion  to  (^Locke).     2.  To  bear- 

liament  met  above  a  month  before  his  return,  quainted  with  (Skakipeare),    3.  To  oomfv 

and  sat  full  seven  months  after  his  restoration,  the  thoughts  reciprocally  in  talk  (Mtitom).  i 

and  enacted  several  laws  still  in  force,  which  To  discourse  familiarly  upon  any  sabjecL   i. 

were  confirmed  by  stat.  13  Car.  II.  c.  7-  !^"d  To  have  commerce  with  a  different  sex. 
c.  14.     Suchalso  was  the  convention  of  estates        Co'nvbrse.  #.  (from  the  verb.)      I.C«b- 

in  1688,  who,  upon  the  retreat  of  king  James  versation  :  manner  of  discoursing  in  toila: 

II.  came  to  a  conclusion  that  he  had  abdicated  life  (Po»'').    2.  Acquaintance ;  cofaabtUti4)B : 

the  throne,  and  that  the  right  of  succession  dc-  familiarity  (Glanville^. 
volved   to  king  William  and  queen  Mary  ;         Converse,  in  mathematics.      One  prop^ 

whereupon  their  assembly  expired  as  a  con-  sition  is  called  the  converse  of  another,  wl#c, 

vention,  and  was  couvrrted  into  a  parliament,  after  a  conclusion  is  drawn  from  sooietiiia^' 

CON  VE'NTIONA  L.  a.  (from  conveutiun.)  supposed  in  the  converse  proposition,  tfaatrcc* 

Stipulated  ;  agreed  on  bv  compact  (^Haie).  elusion  is  supposed  ;  and  then,  tbat  wluctitS 

CON  VENTION  A  RV.    a.   (from  conven-  the  other  was  supposed,  is  now  drawn  oi 

(ion.)  Acting  upon  contract ;  settled  by  stipu-  concluidon  from  it :   thus,  when  two  sides  of  a 

latlon  (Cartw),  triangle  are  equal,  the  angles  under  tlmr>i<i<« 

CONVEN!  UAL.     a,     (vonventnel^     Fr.)  are  equal;    and,    on   the  converse,   if  thr^ 

Rt'ltin^ing  to  a  convent ;  monastic  (•^iyUjf'c),  angles  are  equal,  the  two  sides  are  eqnaL 

Convk'ntl'al.     *.     (from    convent.)       A         Converse   propositions  are  not  nrcewHr 

monk;  H  nun;  one  that  lives  in  a  convent  true,  but  require  a  demonstration ;  andE'^^' 

(Jihaksp€arv\  always  demonstrates  such  as  be  baa  oc«a^^• 

To  CONVE'IUjE.  f;.  ».  {conerffo,  Latin.)  for.     An  instance  or  two  will  show  this,    h 

To  tend   to  one  point  from  different  places  two  right-lined  figures  are  so  exactlv  of  s«b 

(^Newton).  and  form  (both  respecting  their  sides  an^**- 

CONVE'ROENT.  Conve'rging.  ey.  Cfroni  gles)  that  bein^  laid  one  on  the  other,  tkrir 

converge.)  Tending  to  one  point  fromdillerent  noundary  lines  do  exactly  coincide  aadasTtv: 

places.  then  no  one  doubts  that  these  fignie  arrey-ul 

Conve'rginc.    (ccnnivens,)     In    botany,  ^>ow  try  the  converse.       If  two  rirhu'ii"^ 

*  "Tilied  to  the  corol,  when  the  lips  of  the  petals  figures  are  equal,  then  if  they  be  laid  taeew** 

'  as  to  close  the  flower,  as  in  troltius  :  the  other,  their  boundarv  lines  exactIvfoi9<'^ 

-^,  upproacliiiig  or  inclining  towards  and  agree.  It  is  manifest  that  this  propotitiiL 


CON  CON 

tboagh  the  convene  of  the  fonner,  is  by  no    U  oontinned  io  tbe  nmneniton  only.    Tlm^ 
means  true.    A  triangle  and  a  s^nsre  may  .      aa  +  ec 


have  equal  areas ;  bnt  it  is  impossible  tlie  .^idf s  suppose  a — bm^  — ~ — + A  ^f  b ;   maltiply  all 

of  the  farmer  can  all  coincide  with  those  of  the  ^ 

latter.  Again,  if  two  triangles  hare  their  sides  by  i/,  and  it  will  stand  thus,  da — dbt»aa-{- 

respectirely  equal,  their  angles  will  also  be  re-  cc  +  dh  +  db, 

spectiTely  equal,  by  Kuc.  i.  8.     liut,  if  two  Convbbsion    of    proportion,  is  when 

triangles  have  their  angles  respectively  equal,  of  four  proportionals  it  is  inferred  that  the  1st 

it  does  not  follow  that  the  sides  will  be  re-  is  to  its  excess  above  the  2d,  as  the  3d  to  its 

spectlvely  equal:  this  may  or  may  not  he  true,  excess  above  the  4th. 

according  to  circumstances.    Converse  propo-  Convbrbion  (Centre  of),  in  mechanics. 

sitions,  therefore,  need  a  proof,  notwithstand*  See  Crntrb  op  convbrsion. 

ing  this  has  been  termed  super fluons  and  im-  ClINVfiliSIVE.  a.  (from  convent,)  Con* 

pertinent  by  Rmerson  and  some  others.  versahle;  sociable. 

COWE'RSELY.    ad.    (from   converse.)  To  CONVERT,  v.  a.  (converto,  Latin.) 

With  change  of  order ;  reciprocally.  1  •  To  change  into  another  substance ;  to  trans* 

COXVE'RSION.  f.  (conperitoi  Latin.)  1.  mate  (Bumet),     2.  To  change  from  one  reli- 

Change  from  one  state  into  another ;  transma-  gion  to  another.    3.  To  turn  from  a  bad  to  a 

tation  (Arbuthnot),    2.  Change  from  repro-  good   life.     4.  To    turn    toward   any  point 

bdtioo  to  grace,    o.  Change  from  one  religion  (^Brown),    5.  To  apply  to  any  ase;  to  appro- 

to  another  {Acte).    4.  The  interchange  of  priate  (Arbuthnot), 

terms  in  an  argoment:  as, no  virtue  is  vice^  no  To  Convb'rt.  e.  n.  To  undergo  a  change ; 

jBiee  is  virtue,  to  be  transmuted  (Shakepeare). 

CoMvaasioN,  in  a  moral  sense,  a  return  CVnvbrt.  j.  A  person  converted  from  one 

from  evil  to  good ;    resulting  from  a  sense,  opinion  to  another  (^SliUingfleet). 

either  of  the  natural  deformity  of  the  one,  and  CONVE'RTER.  «.  (from  convert,)    One 

amiahleness  of  the  other ;  or  of  the  advantages  that  makes  converts. 

and  disadvantages  that  spring  from  the  one  (.'ONVERTIBI'LITY.  t.  (from  eonverti" 

and  the  other,  respectively.  ble,)  The  quality  of  being  possible  to  be  con- 

Or,  it  is  a  change  of  tlie  heart,  with  regard  verted, 

to  the  morals,  passions,  desires,  and  pursuits ;  Convertibi'litt,  in  the  science  of  what 

and  of  the  niind,  with  regard  to  the  sentiments,  bss  been  called  vital  themistry.  Is  the  ftculty  pos- 

&c.prodacedby  asuiUhleknowledgeof  Jesus  ■««»«l  by  vegeUblcs  of  being  converted  into  aai- 

Christ  as  a  Saviour.    See  Rboknbration.  "•>    lubfctance,    to    ss  to  afford  to   tbe    different 

The  conversion  of  St,  Paul,  considered  as  an  ^^^^  ^  ^*  •n'°»J  ^"""^  ^  basis  of  homoge- 

argument  for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  is  the  "***""  n»i''"»«»i  •^  support,  or  tiff  t-eris,  the 

subject  of  a  very  able  treatise  by  lord  Lvt-  ^"^^,^^•^•!!l  JH  "l™**  "•***',  ^-.*^"»   ''- 

tie  ton  stored  to  a  vegetable  ntture  lo  as  to  afford  to  ve- 

urc  ..u     .1.       •   J  u        ..-    t           >      •    At.  getables    a   stmilsr    mean    of    auffmentatioD    and 

Whether  the  mind  be  entirely  passive  in  the  l^wth.    We  hsve  slready  Wnied  at  thb   power 

first  moment  of  Its  conversion,  or  whether  there  u^der    tbe   articles    AssiMiLanoK,    and   Ainiu- 

be  any  co-operation  of  our  own  together  with  uxatioh  ;   but  we  have  reserved  oundres  to  the 

the  inffuences  of  divine  grace  npon  our  heart,  pretent    article   to    enter    upon    tbe    sulject    in 

is  a  question  which  Iiuh  been  very  mnch  dis-  detsil. 

puted.    it  chiefly  depends  upon  what  is  meant  CoDvertibility,  in  this  senie.  Is  a  very  import- 

oy  conversion:  if  a  man  is  then  only  said  to  be  ant  branch  of  natural  philoeophy,  and  it  hss    of 

converted,  when  his  heart  is  in  a 'prevailing  *•*«  been  treated  in  a  very  fcientilic  manner  by  Mr. 

degree  really  determined  for  the  service  of  Ood  ^~^'  »"  *be  course  of  his  •*  Anniversary  oration 

through  Christ,  he  is  plainly  active  in  snch  a  ^fli^wed  Maieh  8,  1808,  before  the  Medicsl  So- 

dctermination,  though  there  may  have  been  "^^  "^  Iff^n,  on  the  gen«^  •trueture  and  pfcy. 

some  preceding  scenes  in  which  he  has  been  ^  ^    x  tf*"!'  "'T'^  "1'^  '^  ^  '"Sli*-^ 

n,..;»r   .•    -    ...u:i     #'    I  I              1^  .1         •  I"  dns  elsborste  work,  the  learned  author  first  of 

pressions  on  his  mind  which  have  led  to  this  .^.j^.  ^^  then  proceed,  to  point  out  its7««tt- 

determinatiun :  and  as,  according  to  the  na-  blance  to  the  animal  frame,  and  closes  with  vs. 

taral  eoustitution  of  unr  mind,  some  motives  rlous    itriking    and    original  observations    on    tbe 

must  onpcede  the  volition  leading  towards  this  mutual    convertibility   of    their   orgsntc   elements, 

final  determination,  it  is  proper  to  own  Ood  as  He    commences  with    noticing    the   seed    of    the 

th«>  first  mover  in  this  blessed  work,  and  to  ac*  plant,   which   he   denominates   its  egg;   examines 

knowledge  that  in  this  sense  as  well  as  others  tbe  structure  and  component  parts  of  this  vege- 

"wclovehim  because  he  first  loved  us."   Com-  ^ble  egg,  in   what  manner  the  root  itsues   from 

pare  1  Cor.  i.  30.  31.  Psal.  xcv.  7,  8.  Eph.  iv.  <>"«  P*'*  ©^  *»»  eeainl  organ  or  corele,  and  the 

»).     Hev.  iii.  2iK     Phil.  ii.  13.    Exek.  xi.  15^.  *""»k  from   another   part~the  structure   of  these 

with  Ezek.  xviit.  31.     Deut:  xxx.  «.   with  i*??^.  organs   rwpectively,    and    the   means   by 

Jer.  iv.  4.    Acu  ii.  40.     I  Tim.  iv.  16.  ^  *"  f;"!*  P**"*'  ^^\?^  ~y.»*  ""^  «• 

r..w«»».i^«,   «•   •^...^•.^.».    :       I     L  terchangeably    to    astoroe   tbe   funcUons    of    tbe 

i,  wkI  fk            .^f      **''1T''''^''  *"  •^^'^^^  other;     be    unfold,    the    difiei«nt    subsuoces    of 

IS  when  the  quantity  sought,  or  any  part  or  de.  which  the  trunk  consists:    e«,4ains  the  pmc«s  rf 

gwe  thereof,  being  in  fractions,  the  whole  is  lu  annual  gmwth  and  signiflUtion,  ifisSsi^^tha 

reduced  to  one  common  denominaUon.  and  number   and   nature   of   tbe  different   systems   of 

then  omitting  the  denominators,  tbe  equation  vegetable   vessels,   and  investigates  the  questions 


CONVERTIBILITY. 

of     YegeUble    circulstion,     irritability,    and    con-         ^^  Vegetable   subsUoces,  then,   part  Unt  of  «II 

tractility.  with  a  considerable  portion  of  their  exceH  of  car. 

He    procesds  to   point    out  the  parallelism  and  bon,  in  the  stomach   and   intestinal  canal,  dcri^ 

general  resemblance   of  habit  which   exist  between  the    process    of   digestion ;    a    certain  quantit?  « 

these  two  modifications  of  vascular  life ;    deduced  the    carbon   detaching    a    certain    quantity   of  tk 

chiefly  from  their  mutual  necessity  of  sexual  con.  oxygen    existing   in   these  organs,   as  an  tkmezu 

nexton ;    the  similitude  of  the   vegetable  sap  with  ary  part  of  the  air  or  water  they  cootaio,  ia  cue- 

the    animal  blood :    the  power  existing  in   both  of  sequence  of  ita  closer  affinity  to  oxygen,  and  fra. 

aecreting  from   the  same  common  current  of  viia-  ducing  carbonic  acid  gas;  a  fact   which  has  tcti 

lity  in  some  organs  of  the  same  individual  a  sub.  clearly    ascertained    by  a    variety    of    esperiioena 

stance  highly  nutritive,  in  others  a  Aibstance  me-  by  M.  Jurine  of  Genevaf.     A  very  laige  sor|4a 

dicinal,   in    others    poisonous,   to    animal  life;    he  of  carbon,  however,  still  enters  the  animal  tyttm 

examines  both  as   subject   to  various   diseases,  and  through    the  medium    of    tlie    lacteala,    and  co^ 

often  to  diseases  of  the  same  orders   or    genera;  tinuea  to  circulate  with   the  chyle,  or  the  bkxi 

as    exfoliating    their    cuticle    annually    in    certain  till  it  reaches  the  lungs.     Here  again  a  conudenLe 

species  or  genera;   as    being  capable    of  resisting  portion    of    carbon     is    perpeiually     parted    vu 

either  extreme  heat  or  cold  iu  the  surrounding  at-  upon  eveiy  expiration,  in  the  same  form  of  ca^ 

mosphere^    and    of    surmounting     astonishing    de-  bonic   gas,    in    consequence  of   its   union  vhii  a 

grees  of   both    with    the    possession    of    life  and  part  of  the  oxygen   introduced  into  the  lungt  v:tl 

Health :    he    compares  them   as  equally  capable  of  every   returning  inspiration ;    as  is   sufBcientiT  eu 

a  division  into  the  sections  of  locomotive   or  mi.  tablished  by    the  experiments  of   Mr.   Dary,  sod 

gratory,  and  fixed    or    stationary ;    or    as   terres.  other     celebrated     chemists  | ;    while    tbe    esces, 

trial,  submarine,  and    aerial :    upon  which  see  the  that  yet   remains,   is   carried   of  by  the   sidn,  a 

article  Phtsiologt.  consequence  of  its    contact  with  atmo^eric  Ui 

Having  sufficiently    dilated   upon  and  establish,  a  fact  put  b^ond   all    doubt  by  the  cxpcriiaenj 

ed    these  points,   he   proceeds  as  follows :  *'  Such  and    observations   of  M.   Jurine,    althoogh,  oo  t 

tlien  is    a    rapid    sketch    of   several  of  the    more  superficial    view,    opposed    by  a    few    experioKr.a 

curious    or     more    prominent    resemblances     that  of  Mr.   Ingenbouz$;    and  obvious  to  every  ooi 

exist  in  the  physiology*  of  animals  and  vegetables,  from   the  well-known  drcumsiaooe   that  the  pa»« 

Others,  and  in  great  numbers,   might  be  adduced;  linen    upon  the  purest    skin,  in   the  paieat  sisd. 

but  these  I  trust  are  sufficient     And  it  next  be.  sphere,  soon  becomes  discoloured, 
comes  a  question,  not  merely  of  curiosity  but  of        *^  In  this  way,  then,  and   by  this  triple  co-ap^ 

high  moment  and    importance,  what  is    the   mode  ration    of  the  stomach,  the    lungs,  and  tbe  ili:. 

by   which   v^etable  matter,    possessing    these  and  vegetable  matter,    in    its    conversion    into  a&ioi^ 

other  resemblances  to  animal   matter,  is  capable  of  parts  with   the  whole  of  its  excess   of  carboc 
being  converted    into   animal   substance  so  as  not         ^'  Its  deficiency  of  azot   becomes  supplied  is  i 

only  to  be  perfectly   assimilated  to  it,  but  to  be-  two-fold  method.     First,  at  the  lungs ;  also  by  th 

come  the  basis  of  animal  nutriment  and  increase?  process    of    respiration;     for    we    untfonnly  ^ 

^  Now  to  be  able    to   reply  succinctly   and  di.  and   the  experiments    of    Dr.  Priestley   and  Jir. 

rectly  to  this  question,   it  is  necessary   first  of  all  Davy||     are    fully   conclusive    upon    this   sultea 

to  inquire  into   the  chief  feature   in  which   animal  that    a    larger   portion    of   azot   is   inhaled   ofcs 

and  vegetable  substances  agree,  and  the  chief  fea-  every  inspiration,  than  is  returned  by  every  tur* 

ture  in   which   they  disagree.  ceeding  expiration;   in  consequence  of  which  tbe 

*^  Animals    and  vegetables   then    agree  in   their  portion  retained   in  the  lungs  mutt  enter  into  tW 

equal  necessity  of  extracting   a  ceruin   sweet  and  system,  in   the  same  manner  as  the  icuuoed  en* 

saccharine    fluid,    as  the    basis    of    their    support,  gen,   and  perhaps    in   conjunction  with  it;^«bc 

from   whatever  substances  may,  for  this    purpose,  in  unison   with   this  action  of  the  lungs,  the  sks 

be  applied  to  their   respective  organs  of  digestion,  also  absorbs  a  considerable  quantity  of  azot,  iri 

Animal  chyle  and  vegetable  sap  have  a  very  close  thus  completes    the  supply  that   is    oeoessaiT  f^ 

approximation  to    each    other  in    their  constituent  _ 

principles,  as  well  as   in  their  extemol  appearance. 

In  this  respect   plants  and  animals  agree.      They  '     In  fiUtng   up  this  outline,  'however,   If.  B'J* 

disagree,  inasmuch   as  animal  substances  possess  a  appears   to  have  wandered    rather  too  fn<ir  r*x 

▼eiy  large  proportion  of  azot,  with   a  very  small  the    region   of   conjecture  and   mere    specolif^: 

proportion  of  carbon;   while  vegetable   subsUnces,  and   the    system    has,   hence,   been    mnoditicd  tf 

on   the  contrary,   possess  a  very  large  proportion  jvf.  Fourcroy,  and  placed  on  a  much  fimer  bs^i 

of  carbon,   with   a  very  small    proportion  of  azot.  It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  enter  mira*^ 

And  it    is   hence   obvious    that    vegetable    matter  ly    into   the   difference  between   the  two   throne 

can  only  be  assimilated  to  animal  by  parting  with  and    I   must    therefore    refer    tbe   reads  la  '^ 

its  exceu  of  carbon,   and  filling   up  its  deficiency  Encyclo.   Method,    turn.    ii.    arU   Chiinie;   Pv^ 

of  azot*.  \79J. 

t  DeUiled  by  M.  Halle  in  his  Essay  just  rrftr. 

'  '  red  to. 

•  To  Halle  we  are  indebted  for  the   outlines  of         t  See    Mr.    Davy's    Researches    Cbemical  la: 

this    theory,  which   is  I  founded    upon    the    disco-  Philosophical,   &c.   and  Memoire    sur  b  Oa<«'. 

veries  of  Scheele,  Bergman,   Lavoisier  and   PriesU  par    MM.   Lavoisier    et    de   la    Pbce.   Me«.  * 

ley;  and  owes  much  of  its  support  and  confirma-  TAcad.   De  la  Combustion,  &c. 
tion  to  the  observationa  as  well  as  the  discoveries         §  Essaie  de  Theorie  sur  rAoimalixatiflD  rt  r\*- 

of   fierthoUet     Compare  Halle's  Essaie  de  Theo-  similation   des  Alimens,   &c.    Annales  de  C^** 

rie  sur  rAnimalization  et  TAssimilation   des   Ali-  tom.  ii.  **.        i  ^ 

mens,   in   the  Annates   de  Chimie,  tom.  ii.  page         ||   See    Mr.  Davy's  RcaeaRhcs   Ck«>oi  «■ 

158,   with   Humboldt's  Vcrsuch   eincr    Physischcn  Philosophical,    &c.    and     Dr.     PriesUeys   W- 

Darstellung  der  Lebenskrafte,    in  Uic   Physiologic  rimenls    and  ObseiTaUona   oa    diOseBl  Kj*  •> 

Animalc,  tom.  xlviii.  Air,  vol.  iii. 
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B  aiiiiMiistlioB  of  TggtUUc  food*t  cviBctiig, 
nAnTf  a  doiiUe coaseot  ofMtMin  in  tbcM  two orguut 
^  giviag  »•  MMDe  intigbt  into  the  node  by  wbich 
KcU  and  wonnst  wbich  tie  totally  destitute  of 
3g««  are  capdble  of  employing  tbe  akin  u  acubtti- 
te  for  luoj^  by  brfathiog  through  certain  tpiraclet 
loduced  into  the  sicin  for  this  purpote,  or  merely 
rough  the  common  porce  of  the  tkin,  without  any 
eh  addiiimial  nechaniflm.  It  ia  by  fh'is  mode  also 
It  respimlioa  taket  place  through  the  whole  ▼egeCa- 
i  world,  oflering  us  another  instsnce  of  resemUaoce 
msoy  parts  of  the  snimsl;  in  consequence  of 
lich  insects,  worms,  and  tbe  leaTes  of  ▼egetables, 
aally  perish*  by  being  smeared  over  with  oil,  or  any 
ber  viscous  fluid  that  obstructs  their  cutaneous 
ificca. 

**  But  to  complete  the  gtcot  circle  of  nnireml 
tion,  and  to  preserve  the  important  bafamce  of  aatnro 
B  state  of  equipoise,  it  is  necessary,  also^  to  inquire 
'  what  means  animal  matter  is  reconverted  into 
^gctable ;  so  as  to  sflbrd  to  plants  the  samo  basis  of 
itriment  which  plants  have  previously  afforded  to 
limals. 

'•  Now,  this  is,  for  the  most  parl^  obtained  by  the 
'occss  of  putiefsctioQ,  or  a  return  of  tbe  radical 
cmeots  of  animal  matter  to  their  original  affinities, 
om  wbich  they  have  been  inflected  1^  tbe  superior 
mtiol  of  tbe  Tital  principle,  so  long  as  It  inhabited 
le  animal  Irane.  and  coerced  into  other  comhinationa 
od  produetiooff.  Potrelactioo  is,  tbsiafore,  to  be 
igarded  as  a  very  important  Imk  in  the  great  chain  of 
niverml  life  and  harmony. 

**  The  radical  elements  or  primordia  of  animal 
»tter  are  usually  enumerated  as  follows:  0Ky« 
ro>  axot  or  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  carbon;  linie, 
ron,  sulphur,  soda  and  phosphorus.  But  as  tbe 
ut  fire  are  all  compound  substance*,  and  the  last 
Mr  disserve  into  their  own  primordia  in  the  ge- 
»ral  dissolution  of  the  animal  frame,  the  only  princi- 
l«s  it  is  necessary  to  notice  at  present  are  the  simple 
;ues  of  animal  matter,  and  the  mode  of  their  sepa* 

ItiOQ. 

'*  Of  these  gasses  I  have  already  observed,  that 
itrogen  is  by  tkr  tbe  largest  in  respect  of  qaan« 
itj,  sad  it  appears  also  to  be,  by  far,  the  most 
dive.  Hence,  on  the  cessation  of  the  vital  prtn- 
iple,  the  asotie  corpuscles  first  make  an  advance 
9«anis  those  of  oxygen,  and  generally  in  the 
ulier  sad  mom  fluid  parts  of  the  system;  the 
ontrol  of  the  vital  principle  being  here  looser 
nd  lets  ssveicly  exerted.  A  union  speedily 
iket  piece  between  the  two^  and  thus  combined 
hey  fly  off*  In  the  form  of  nitric  acid ;  while  at 
be  isne  time  another  portion  of  asot  oombii 


with  someportkio  of  hydrogen,  and  etapes  in  the 
fonn  of  ammonia  or  volatile  aBcalL  A  spontanoons 
decomposition  haviiy  thus  commenee^  all  the  other 
cumponent  parts  of  the  Uftleas  machine  are  sec  at 
liberty,  and  fly  off  ekher  sepamtely,  or  in  different 
combinations ;  during  which  series  of  actions  from 
the  onion  of  hydrogen  with  carbon,  and  especially  if 
eonjoined  st  the  same  time  with  some  portion  of  do- 
mentary  phosphorus  or  sulphur,  is  thrown  forth  that 
oflimsive  aura,  which  is  the  peculiar  chancteristie 
of  the  putrefactive  process ;  and  which,  according  to 
the  peculiar  mode  in  which  the  diflerent  elementafy 
substances  combine,  appear  In  the  guise  of  the  fetor 
that  escapes  from  privies,  from  putrid  fishes,  or  from 
rotten  eggs. 

**  In  *Jiis  manner,  then,  by  simple,  binary,  or  ter- 
nary attractions  and  eonbinatlons,  the  whole  of  the 
substance  eonstituting  the  animal  syaiom,  when  destU 
tute  of  its  vital  principle*  its  rational  and  immortal 
spirit,  flies  off*  progressively  to  convey  new  pabulum 
to  the  world  of  vegetables ;  and  nothing  is  leftlMhind 
but  Ume  or  the  earth  of  bones,  and  soil,  or  the  earth 
of  vegetables!  the  former  funishing  pbnts  with  a 
perpetual  stimulus  by  the  eagemem  with  which  It  im- 
bibes oxygen,  and  the  latter  oflbring  them  a  food 
ready  prepsred  for  their  digestive  organa. 

**  In  order,  however,  that  putrefaction  should 
take  place,  it  is  necessary  that  certain  aeptlcs  or 
aceessories  to  such  a  process  shoukl  be  present, 
without  which,  putrefaction  will  never  take  place 
at  slL    Of  thoM  the  chief  are  air,  moisture,  and 


*  M.  Jarioe  is  chiefly  entitled  to  the  honour  of 
&  discovery :  his  experiments  coincide  with  several 
f  Dr.  Priettley*s  results,  and  have  been  since  con* 
Iroied  by  oiber  experiments  of  MM.  Lavoisier  and 
'oirrroy.  flee  Premier  Memoire  sur  la  Transpire* 
^  <W«  Antmsux,  par  A.  8oguin  ct  Lavoisier,  1793 1 
nd  compare  with  M.  Hasscnfratz*s  Memoire  sur  la 
^binaiion  de  TOxygene,  Sue.    Acad,  des  Sdcn. 

t  It  shouM  hence  appear  that  pulrefsction  is 
n  only  poiitire  criterion  of  death,  or  the  total 
MuiioQ  of  the  principle  of  life.  Galvanism 
*s,  indeed,  been  advanced  as  a  positive  proof  of 
N  tame  by  Behrrads  and  Creve;  but  Humboldt 
*•  MflcienUy  shown  iU  inscoirtty  as  an  infallible 


**  Air  mutt  nece warily  coexist,  for  putrefaction  can 
never  be  induced  in  a  vacuum.  Yet  we  must  not 
only  have  air,  but  genuine  atmospheric  air ;  or,  in 
other  words,  tlie  surrounding  medium  must  be  com* 
pounded  of  tbe  gases  which  constitute  the  air  of  the 
atmosphere,  sod  in  their  rdative  proportions.  To 
prove  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  that  dead  animal 
substance  has  been  exposed  by  M.  Morveau  t,  end 
other  chemists,  for  five  or  six  years  in  confined  vessels^ 
to  the  action  of  simple  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  csrbon, 
and  various  other  gasses,  without  any  change 
that  can  be  entitled  to  the 'appellation  of  putrefM* 
tion. 

**  There  must,  also,  be  moisture ;  for,  as  I  have 
ilresdy  observed,  putrefsction  commences  in  the 
softer  and  more  fluid  parts  of  the  anhnal  system. 
On  this  aeeount  it  rarely  takes  place  during  a  bar* 
mattan  or  drying  wind  of  any  alnd,  and  never  in 
a  frost  so  severe  as  to  destroy  afl  moisture  whatsoever ; 
'the  power  of  frost  exercising  quite  as  efl^tive  a  con- 
trol over  the  elements  of  abimal  matter  aa  the  living 
principle  itself. 

**  For  the  same  reason  there  must  be  heat ;  since 
in  the  total  absence  oT  beat,  frost  must  ne* 
oessarily  take  place,  together  with  a  perfect  pri* 
vaiion  of  moisture.  On  this  bst  account,  again, 
the  heat  made  use  of  most  only  be  to  a  certain 
extent  $;  for,  if  carried  much  higher,  the  rare- 
faction  which   takes   place  in  the  surrounding  at- 


I  See  Memoire  sur  la  Nature  des  Fluides  ^las. 
tiquea  aeriformes,  qui  se  degsgent  de  quelqutfs 
Mati^res  animales,  Ac.  psr  Af.  Lavoisier,  Mem. 
de  TAcad.  1783;  as  also,  M.  Brugn«tclli*s  paper 
fai  CreU*s  Chemical  Arniab  for  17  OR,  Uber  die 
Fanlung  tlueriacher  theile  in  verschiedcn  Luf. 
tarten. 

^  About  65*  of  Fahrenbelt  it  the  degree  uauaUy 
fiMmd  molt  conducive  to  puticftcuon. 


CONVERTIBILITY. 

mdsphere  will  induce  an  ascent  of  all  the  fluids  in  th  e  still  have  entered,  conveying  perliApi  jatt  0x10c 

animal  substance  towards  its  surface ;  whence  ihey  enough   to  exdte  the  new  action  of  decoiapostm. 

will  fly  off  in  the  form  of  vapour,  before  the  putrefying  This  having  commenced,  the  constituent  oxygn  <^ 

process  can  have  had  time  to  commence,  and  leave  the  dead  animal  organs  would  itaelf  be  progitssTtif 

nothing  behind  but  dry  indurated  fibres,  hicapable  of  disengaged,  and  rapaciously  laid  bold  of  by  il!  i:^ 

putrefaction  because  destitute  of  all  moisture.     Our  other  (onstitufnt  principles  from  their  atrooj;  and »:«• 

dinner  tabbs  too  often  supply  us  with   instances  of  ral  affinity  to  it.     During  this  gradual  evoiutioo.  rn 

this  fact,  in  presenting  to  us  dishes  of  roast  or  boiled  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  greatest  part  of  iit  Ji 

meat  too  long  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire ;— and  be  seised  by  the  predominant  azot,  a  very  roLfdkf. 

hence,  reduced  to  juiceless  and  ragged  fibres  totally  able  part  by  the  carbon,  and  the  rest  by  the  h* 

devoid  of  nutriment,  and  capable  of  keeping  for  weeks  drogen  ;    and  the  result  would  be    upon  ike  1 1 

or   months,  without  betraying  any  putrefactive  in-  but  very   slow  escafie   of  the  constituent  ttui  ia- 

dication.  engaged  oxygen,  that  the  whole,  or  nearly  tb«  «biir. 

**  In   like  manner  when  bodies  are  buried  be-  of  the  azot,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  csrboo.  ni 

neath  the  hot  and  arid  sands  of  Egypt  or  Arabia,  a    certain   quantity  of  the  hydrogen,    vooM  ^m 

with  a  vertical  sun  shining  almost  without  ceasing  escapid  also — leaving  behind  the  remaioder  of  ty 

upon  the  sandy  surface,  the  heat  thereby  engendered  carbon  and  the  hydrogen,  now  incapable  of  (vrt 

is  so  considerable  as  to  raise  the  whole  of  the  fluids  from  the  want  of  oxygen  to  give  wings  to  their  ttf.i; 

of  the  animal  system  to  the  ftkin,  whence  they  are  together  with  the  residual  earth  of  the  aaiaial  ci> 

immediately    and    voraciously    drunk     up    by    the  chine. 

bibulous  sands  that  surround  it ;  or,  piercing  their  *'  But  hydrogen  and  carbon,  though  io  diti  tut 

pores,   are  thrown  off*  into  the  atmosphere  in  the  incapable  of  sublimation  from  the  want  (tf  orrpz. 

form  of  insensible  vapour.     In  consequence  of  which,  would  still,  from  their  mutual  attraction  aixijjB^ 

when  a  body  thus  buried  is  dug  up  a  few  weeks  after  position,  enter  into  a  new  union  and  prodnce  1  an 

its  interment,   instead  of  being  converted  into  its  result,  and  this  result  must  necessarily  be  fst;  forts 

original  elements,   it  is  found  changed  into  a  na-  is  nothing  else  than  a  combination,  in  givec  pre;** 

tural  mummy,  altogether  as  bard  and  as  capable  of  pre-  tions,  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.     And  ben'e.  •*» 

sarvation   as  any  artificial   mummy,   prepared  with  ever  the  respective  animal  organs    of  the  br:j 

the    costliest   septics     employed     on     such     occa-  deposited  in  these  burial  caverns  may  hvn  tvt^^ 

aions.  dently  consisted  of,  whether  muscle,  Cganent.  te?*!'^ 

**  When  dead  animal  organs  are  deposited  in  si.  skin,  or  cellular  substance,  when  thus  dq>r.rct.  ' 

tuations  in  which  only  a  very  small  portion  of  atmo.  their  oxygen  and  azot,  the  whole  must  unifonsWci 

aphericairiscapableofhavingaccess  to  them,  a  change  of    necessity    be  converted    into    fat.      Pare  «^ 

indeed  takes  placp^  but  of  a  very  different  description  genuine  fat   it   would    have    been,    prorided  t^n 

from  that  of  putrefaction,  and  which  ia  altogether  of  a  had    been    nothing    left   behind    but   mere  o:^ 

roost  curious  and  extraordinary  nature.     For,  in  such  and   hydrogen  ;    but  as  we  can   scarcely  coocrn 

cases,  the  animal  organs,  instead  of  being  converted  that  every  corpuscle  of  the  azot  couU  be  ctrr^ 

into  their  original  elements,  will  be  transmuted  into  off*  before  the  total  escape  of  the  oxygva,  nan 

fat,  wax  or  spermaceti :  or  rather  into  a  substance  parts  of  it  must  necessarily  have  assumed  a  ^it! 

tui  generis^  and  partaking  a  middle  nature  between  aoapy,    or  waxy  appearance,    from    the  soici  i 

that  of  the  two  former,   whence  the  French  che-  the  azot  left  behind  with  some  portioa  of  ibc  it 

mists  have  given  it  the  appellation  of  adipocire ;  a  drogen,     and    the    consequent    prodoctioD  itf  •■ 

term  not  strictly  classical,  but  for  which  the  chemists  monia   or   volatile  alkali ;    aince,    by  an  inters 

of  our  own  country  havt  not  hitherto  substituted  any  ture  of  alkali  with  fat,  every  ote  knows  tk»t  «, 

other.  or    a    saponaceous    substance    is    unifomJ?  f> 

"  Tliis  result  is  observed,   not   unfrequently,   in  duced. 

bodies   that    are    drowned,    and   rendered  incapable  "  But  excepting  in   aituations  of  this  tri,  ' 

of  rising  to  the  surface  of  the  water ;  for  in  such  reality,    in    every  situation   in  which  desd  »'^ 

a  situation   but  very   little    air,    and   consequently  matter,    destitute  of   iU  spiritua  intos,   its  *»'^ 

very   little  oxygen   can   reach   them  from   the  ex-  and   immortal    principle,    is    expo«d  to  the  cui 

ternal  atmosphere.    It  was   observed  also  in    1786  auxiliaries    of    putrefaction,    putiefKtJoa  wS  »• 

and    1787,    on   opening   i\\e  fosses  communes,    or  cessarily  ensue,  and  the  balance  will  be  fcWy  «"^ 

common   burial   caverns   in  the  churchyard  of  the  tained : — the  common  elements  of  vitsl  orgii"- 

Innocents  at  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  tion  will  be  set  at  liberty  to  commence  a  bc«  or*- 

foundation   of   a   new    pile    of   buildings:    for  the  and  the  animal  world  will  restore  to  the  »y'j^ 

bodies  that  on  this  occasion  were  dug  up,  instead  the  whole  which  it  baa  antecedently  denttd  L« 

of    having    dissolved    into    their    elementary    cor-  it. 

puscles,  were  found  for  the    most    part    converted  "  In  this  manner  is  it,  then,  that  natiie.  c 

into   this  very  subsUnce  of  waxy-fat  or  adipocire.  ther  that  the  God  of  nature  is  for  em  '-•- 

Tne  populace  were  alarmed   at   the   phoenomenon,  ing    that    simple    but    beautiful   **J*||jL     '^^^ 

and   the  chemists    were    applied  .to   for  an  expla-  that  circulus  aeteroi   rooties,    aa  Baecber  to  '» 

nation.       M.    Fourcroy,    among    others,    attended  gantly    exprcs&od    it,    by   which    every  ^^ ^ 

upon    this   occasion ;    and   his   solution,    which   will  made    to    contribute    to    the  well-beng  «  ''^^ 

apply  to   all  cases   of  a   similar  kind,   referred  the  system,   every  part   to   the  liarmonv  and  un 

whole    to    the    extreme    difficulty    with   which    ex-  of   the    wholes    esUblishing    his  P^«^****'^^ 

ternal   air    obtained    any   communication   with    the  founding    infidelity,    and  overpowering  ■'»  '    , 

inhumed  bodies,  in  consequence  of  the  close  adapta-  ever   we  coniempbte   it    aa   we   <WPj\  .*'    ^ 

tation    of    coffin    to   coflin,    and    the    compaotncss  sublimest    emotions    of   gratitude   adonfi* 

with   which    every   cavity  was  filled   up.     Difficult,  love. 

however,  as    this   communication   mu^t  have   been,  .  ^   | 

he   conceived    that,    from   the   natural   elaMicily   of  CONVE'RTIBLE.  a,  (froin  ^W*^*"'!^  ^ 

atmospheric    air,    some   small   (wrlion    of  it  must  Subtcpliblc  of  change ;  lraii80Hltablr(.»^  * 


CON  CON 

lot.)    2.  So  mneli  ftlike  m  that  one  may  be  The  meaiift  or  iastrniMiil  by  wbich  any  tbinii^ 

wa  for  Xht  othtT  (Swift).  Is  conreyed  (Shaktpeare).    5.  Del ivery  from 

CON VB'RTI  BLY.  ad,  (from  convertible,)  one  to  another  (Locke).    6.  Act  of  transfer- 

Heciprocallv  (South),  ring  property  (Spenter),  7,  Writing  by  which 

(XJWE'ill  ITE  a.  (eonverti,  French.)  A  property  i%  transferred  (Ciarendon),  B.  Secret 

oorert ;  not  in  nse  (Donne).  management ;  juflrgling artifice (i9AaA#peare). 

CtVNVBX.  o.  (eoAiiertt«,  Latin.)   Rising  CONVE'YANCBR.  «  (from  conveyance.) 

n  a  spherical  form ;  opposite  to  concave.  A  lawjer  who  draws  writings  by  which  pro» 

CoNTBX  LEAP,   (folium  convenum.)    In  perty  is  transferred, 

lotany,  rising  towards  the  centre;  or,  with  CONVE'YER.   e,   (from    convey).     One 

be  edge  more  contracted  than  the  disk,  so  who  carries  or  transmits  any  thing  (Brere^ 

bat  the  disk  is  raised.  wood). 

This  term  is  sometimes  opposed  to  depress-  To  CONVFCT.  v.  n.  (eonvinco^  Latin.) 

d,  and  has  reference  to  the  substance  of  a  1.  To  prove  guilty ;  to  detect  in  guilt  (Bacon). 

eaf ;  at  others,  it  refers  to  the  mode  of  its  ex-  2.  To  confute ;  to  discover  to  l>e  false  (Brown), 

aosion,  and  is  opposed  to  concave.     It  is  ap-  3.  To  show  by  proof  or  evidence  (Hooker), 

lied  also  to  the  receptacle,  which  rises  to*  Convi'ct.  a.  Convicted ;  detected  in  guilt, 

rards  the  middle:   as  in  tansy,  chrysanthe-  Convi'ct.  «.  Tfrom  the  verb.)    A  person 

mm,  marricaria,  bupbthalnium.  cast  at  the  bar  (JitfUffe). 

Co'nvex.  9.  A  convex  body  (Tickef).  CONVi'CTlON.  ».  (from  convict.)  1.  De- 

CONVE'XED.^rftcfp  a,  (from  convex.)  tection  of  guilt  (Coweil).    2.  The  act  of  con- 

Votiiberant  in  a  circular  form  (Brown).  vincing ;  confutation  (Atterbury),  3.  State  of 

CONVE'XEDLY.  ad.  (trom  convex.)  In  being  convinced  (iViri/O- 

convex  form  (Hrown).  Conviction,  in  law.     When  a  jury  has 

CONVE'XITY.  e.  (from  convex.)  Prota-  given  a  verdict  upon  trial,  finding  the  prisoner 

erance  in  a  circular  form  (Newton),  ^u^^^y*  be  is  said  to  be  convicted  of  the  crime 

CoNVBXiTV,  the  exterior  surface  of  a  con-  whereof  he  stands  indicted.     (See  Trial.) 

ex.  t.  e.  gibbous  and  globular  thing;  in  op-  When  the  offender  is  thus  convicted,  there  are 

osttion  to  concavity,  or  the  inner  surface,  two  collateral  circumstances  that  immediately 

'hich  is  hollow  or  depressed.    A  convex  mir-  arise.     1.  On  a  conviction  in  general  for  any 

)r  represents  its  images  smaller  than  the  oh-  felony,  the  reasonable  expences  of  prosecution 

!ct8 ;  as  a  concave  one  represents  them  larger :  are  by  statute  25  Geo.  U.  c.  36.  to  be  allowed 

convex  mirror  reflects  the  rays  from  it,  di-  the  prosecutor  out  of  the  county-stock,  if  he 

erging ;  and  therefore  disperses  and  weakens  petitions  the  jndge  for  that  purpose ;  and  by 

leir  effect:  as  a  concave  one  reflects  them  statute  27  Geo.  If.  c.  3.  puor  persons,  bound 

»nverging ;  so  as  they  concur  in  a  point,  and  over  to  give  evidence,  are  likewise  entitled  to 

sve  their  effect  increased :  and  by  how  much  be  paid  their  charges,  as  well  without  convic- 

ie  mirror  is  a  portion  of  a  smaller  sphere,  by  tion  as  with  it.     2.  On  a  conviction  of  larceny 

)  much  does  it  diminish  the  objects,  and  dis-  in  particular,  the  prosecutor  shall  have  restitu- 

erse  the  rays  the  more.     (See  MfRROR.)    A  tion  of  his  goods  by    virtue  of  the  statute 

Dnvex  lens  is  either  convex  on  both  sides,  21  Hen.  Vill.c.  11.    It  Is  now  usual  for  the 

lUed  a  convexo-convex ;  or  it  is  plane  on  one  court,  upon  the  conviction  of  a  felon,  to  order, 

ide  and  convex  on  the  other,  called  a  piano-  without  any    writ,  immediate  restitution  of 

3nvex ;  or  concave  on  one  side  and  convex  on  such  goods  as  are  brought  into  court,  to  be 

le  other,  called  a  convexo-concave,  or  con-  made  to  the  several  prosecutors.      Or  else, 

ivo-convex,  as  the  one  or  the  other  surface  secondly,  without  such  writ  of  restitution,  the 

revails,  i.  e.  as  this  or  that  is  a  portion  of  a  party  may  peaceably  retake  his  goods  wherever 

nal  ler  sphere.  ne  happens  to  find  them,  unless  a  new  property 

CONVE'XLY.  ad,  (from  convex.)    In  a  be  fairly  acquired  therein.    Or,  lastly,  if  the 

>nvex  form  (Grew).  felon  be  convicted  and  pardoned,  or  be  allowed 

COWE'XNESS.  9,  (from  convex.)  Sphe-  his  clergy,  the  party  robbed  may  bring  hisac- 

ndical  protuberance ;  convexity.  tion  of  trover  against  him  for  his  goods,  and  re- 

CONvEXO-CONC.WE.  a.  Having  the  cover  a  satisfaction  in  damans.  But  such  ac- 
ollow  on  the  inside,  corresponding  to  the  ex-  tion  lies  not  before  prosecution ;  for  so  felonies 
rnal  protuberance  (Newton).  would  be  made  up  and  healed :  and  also  recap- 
To  CONVE'Y.  V.  a.  (eonveho^  Latin.)  1.  tion  is  unlawful,  if  it  be  done  with  intention 
'o  carry;  to  transport  from  one  place  to  an-  to  smother  and  compound  the  larceny;  it  then 
ther  (kinge).,  2.  To  hand  from  one  to  an-  becoming  the  heinous  offence  of  theft-bote, 
ther  (Locke).  3.  To  remove  secretly  (Shak-  It  is  not  uncommon,  when  a  person  is  con- 
Hare).     4.  To  bring ;  to  transmit  (Locke\  victed  of  a  misdemeanour,  which  principally 

To  transfer ;  to  deliver  to  another  (Speneer).  and  more  immediately  affects  some  individual, 

.  To  impart ;  to  introduce  (Locke).    7*  To  as  a  battery,  imprisonment,  or  the  like,  for  tlie 

lanage  with  privacy  (Shakapeare).  court  to  permit  the  defendant  to  speak  with 

COWB^YANCE.  «.   (from  convey.)     \.  the  prosecutor,  before  any  judgment  is  pro- 
be act  of  removing  any  thing  (Shakepeare),  nounced ;  and  if  the  prosecutor  declares  hiin- 

YFay  for  carriage  or  transportation  (Ra-  self  satisfied,  to  inflict  but  a  trivial  punish* 

iffk).    3.  The  method  of  removing  secretly  ment.    This  is  done  to  reimburse  the  prose- 

oia  one  place  to  another  (Shakxpearey.     4.  cntor  his  expences,  and  make  him  some  pri- 
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vate  amend i(,  without  the  trouble  and  circuity 
of  a  civil  action. 

CONVI'CTIVE.  a,  (from  convict.)  Hav- 
ing the  power  of  convincin(f. 

To  COXVI'NCB.  0.  a,\convinco,  Latin.) 
1.  To  force  another  to  acknowledgt;  a  contested 
position  (l^iUotson\  2.  To  convict ;  to  prove 
frnilty  oi  (^Raleigh),  3.  To  evince ;  to  prove 
{^Shakspeare),  4.  To  overpower  ;  to  surmount 
(^Shakspcare'), 

CONVl'NCEMENT.  t.  (from  convince.) 
Conviction  (Decay  of  Piety). 

CONVI'NCIBLE.  a,  (from  convince.)  I. 
Capable  of  conviction.  2.  Capable  of  being 
evidently  disproved  (Brown), 

CONVINCINGLY,  ad.  (from  coni^ince.) 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
doubt ;  so  as  to  produce  conviction  (Atter^. 

CONVI'NCINONESS.  t.  (from  convince 
ing^    The  power  of  convincing. 

To  CONVI'VE.  v.a.  (convivo,  Latin.)  To 
entertain ;  to  feast  (Shakspeare).  ' 

CONVl'VAL.  CoNvi'viAL.  a,  (convivalis^ 
Latin.)  Relating  to  an  entertainment;  festal; 
social  (Denham). 

CONU'N[)KUM.  1.  A  low  jest;  a  quibble. 

To  CO'NVOCATE.  v,  n.  (convoco,  Lat.) 
To  call  together  ;  to  summon  to  an  assembly. 

CONVOCA'TION.  s.    (convocatio,  Lat.) 

1.  The  act  of  calling  to  an  assembly  (Sidnei/). 

2.  An  assembly  (Leviticus). 
Convocation,  an  assembly  of  the  clergy 

of  England,  by  their  representatives,  to  consult 
of  ecclesiastical  matters.  It  is  held  during  the 
session  of  parliament,  and  consists  of  an  upper 
and  a  lower  house.  In  the  upper  sit  the  bi- 
shops, and  in  the  lower  the  mferior  clergy, 
who  are  represented  by  their  proctors,  consist- 
ing of  all  the  deans  and  archdeacons,  of  one 
proctor  for  every  chapter,  and  two  for  the 
clergy  of  every  diocese,  in  all  one  hundred  and 
forty-three  divines,  viz.  twenty-two  deans, 
fifty-three  archdeacons,  twenty-four  preben- 
daries, and  forty-four  proctors  of  the  diocesan 
clergy.  The  lower  house  chooses  its  prolo- 
cutor, whose  business  it  is  to  take  care  that  the 
members  attend,  to  collect  their  debates  and 
yotes,andtocarry  their  resolutions  to  the  upper 
house.  The  convocation  is  summoned  by  the 
king's  writ,  directed  to  the  archbishop  of  each 
province,  requiring  him  to  summon  all  bi- 
shops, deans,  archdeacons,  &:c. 

The  power  of  the  convocation  is  limited  by 
a  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  They  are  not  to 
make  any  canons  or  ecclesiastical  laws  without 
the  king's  licence ;  nor  when  permitted  to 
make  any,  can  they  put  them  in  execution  but 
uniier  sevt'ral  restrictions.  They  have  the  exa- 
mining and  censuring  all  heretical  and  schis- 
matical  books  and  persons,  &c.  but  there  lies 
an  appeal  to  the  kmg  in  chancery,  or  to  his 
delegates.  The  clergy  in  convocation,  and 
their  servants,  have  the  same  privileges  as 
members  of  parliament.     See  Parliament. 

To  CONVOKE,  r.  a.  (convoco,  Latin.) 
To  call  together ;  to  summon  to  an  assembly 
(Pope). 

To  CONVOLVE,  r.  a.  (convoho,  Latin.) 


To  roll  together ;  to  roll  one  part  npon  u 
other  (Miiton). 

CONVOLUTED,  part.  TwUted;  rolia 
upon  itself  (fFoodward), 

Convolu'ted  leaf,  (eouvolttiui.)  Ii  b 
tany,  a  term  in  vernation  or  foliation,  siftin 
ing  that  the  sides  of  the  nascent  leaves  an  rot 
ed  together  like  a  scroll :  as  in  amoi,pip(r,K> 
lidago,  brassica,  prunns,  graminaorgnnei- 
This  is  applied  also,  in  the  same  senie,  totk 
petals  ana  stigmas,  as  in  crocus.— Ttoc 
(cirrus),  twisted  into  rings  or  spirak 

CONVOLUTION,  t.  (convoluti^  latii] 
I.  The  act  of  rolling  any  thing  upon  itieU;ak 
state  of  bein^  rolled  upon  itself  (Grev),  i 
The  state  ot  rolling  together  in  coospuf 
(Thornton). 

CONVOLVULUS.  Bindweed.  lo  ^ 
tany,  a  genus  of  the  class  peotandria,  <dr 
monogy nia.  Corol  campanalate,  plaited ;  k: 
mas  two ;  capsule  two  or  three-celled,  the  i*j 
two-seeded.  A  hundred  and  twentv  spem 
distributed  over  the  four  quarters  of  tie  iVk 
of  which  the  following  are  chiefly  woriii  v 
ticing. 

1.  C.  sepinm  with  arrow-shaped  lnw$,t^ 
lobes  acute  ;  flowers  generally  soHtarr.  «t ' 
white  or  purplish  hue ;  a  troublesome  irH  i 
the  gardens,  and  found  wild  in  onrliedcnL  ii 
the  dispensatories  it  was  formerly  deouDua.  s 
convolvulus  major  albos,  tiie  Ux^tx  «^( 
bindweed,  and  is  violently  purgative,and r*- 
in  dropsical  affections.  A  poultioeof  the  hr 
mixed  with  oil,  is  recommended  in  wbiKttr.> 
ings  of  the  knee  joint. 

2.  C.  scammoma ;  with  arrow-shaped  \n^ 
truncate  behind  ;  peduncles  roond,  tv«  « 
three-flowered,  of  a  pale  yellow,  snccrttiK  r 
roundish  seed-vessels  three-seeded,  tsd  o.  ^ 
with  seeds.  The  branches  of  the  plant,  lir 
Jer  and  trailing  on  the  ground,  extmdK-: ' 
every  side  to  the  distance  of  ten  or  tveln  ir 
The  concrete  juice  of  the  root  u  the  <r.- 
mony  of  the  shops.  It  is  a  natire  of  s\n* 
See  the  article  Scammonivm. 

3.  C.  purpurens.  Purple  bindirfcd.  ^  • 
heart-shaped,  divided  leaves;  fruit drud^- 
pedicles  thickened.  A  native  of  AiBfriu*'*' 
white,  red,  or  purple  flowers;  and  ^  ^ 
stems,  about  eignt  or  ten  feet  high. 

4.  C.  nil.  Blue  bindweed ;  aJM  is  ^> 
rican  plant,  not  quite  so  high  as  c.  psriT  « 
Leaves  heart-shaped,  three-lobed ;  o)n>  ^  • ' 
five  cleft;  peduncles  shorter  than  tbep'  * 
bearing  two  flowers  of  a  deep  blue  or  (>^ -'^ 
colour;  whence  the  name  of  nil  or  indir  ^ 
is  a  beautiful  plant,  arui  flowers  all  die  ^'^ 
part  of  the  summer. 

5.  C.   turpethum.      Tnrpeth-phat  «f  ^ 

Iieth  bindweed.  A  native  of  Oylo^  ' ' 
leart-shaped,  angular  leaves ;  stem  w.(i ' ' 
membranaceous  angles;  pcduaelcs  c-!* 
flowered.  The  rooU  shout  fortb  t^ii' 
branches,  which  cling  round  any  kiad  ^  '*| 
they  may  meet  with ;  and  when  bro^  | 
discharge  a  white  Tiscoas  jiiiM  tloi 
hardens  into  a  resiucoa  tabttauoe.   ^  ^  * 

PBTHUtf. 
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6.  C.jalapa.    Ja]ap>biodweed.    A  native  of  cloadi,  nd  paintad  with  cheinut  inteimpted 

Vfexico»  with  twining herbaceoat  ttem,  rimng  lines;  base  obsoletely  striate  obliquely :  spirtf 

(ig-ht  or  ten  feet  high  from  a  root  that,  when  aente,  snooth,  spotted*  with  very  fine  trans- 

)rui8ed,  discharges,  like  the  preceding,  a  vis-  verse  stris. 

»as,  milky  jaice.    Leaves  ovate,  somewhal  C(>NUSANCB.  «.  (eonotteajice,  French.) 

leart-thap^,  obtase,  obscurely  repand,  villont  Cojrnisance ;  notice. 

inderneath :  peduncles  one-flowered,    resem-  7cii  CONVU'LSE.  v.  a.  (eonvuUuM^  Latin.) 

Oing  those  of  the  common  greater  bind* weed.  To  give  an  irregular  and  involuntary  motion 

The  powdered  root  is  the  jalap  of  the  shops,  to  the  parts  of  any  body  (Tkomion), 

\^  /alapium.  CONVU'LSION.  «.  IconvuUio,  Utin  )  1. 

About  half  the  species  have  a  prostrate,  or  An  involuntary  contraction  of  the  fibies  and 

intwining  stem,  of  which  the  soldanella,  or  muscles,  wliereby  the  body  and  limbs  are  pre* 

inssica  marina,  as  it  is  termed  in  the  dispen*  ternaturally  distorted  (Qmimcy),    2.  Any  irre* 

atones,  furnishes  an  example.    This  is  found  gnlar  and  violent  motion ;  tumult ;  eommo» 

)n  the  sandy  shores  of  o«r  own  country,  with  tion  {Temple'), 

ndfipy-form  leaves;   peduncles  one-flowered.  Convulsion,    (eoavu/no.)     In  medicine. 

aving  membranous  angles.  Clonic  spasm.    A  diseaseil  action  of  muscular 

Most  of  the  species,  whether  twining  or  pros-  fibres,  known  by  alternative  relaxations,  with 

rate,  may  be  propagated  with  care  in  our  own  violent   and  involuntary  contractions  of  the 

oontry,  either  from  seeds  or  layers,  except  the  muscular   parts,  without  sleep.     CuUen  ar* 

arbeth  and  jalap  bindweeds,  which  are  too  ranges  convulsion  in  the  class  neuroses,  and 

ender  for  this  purpose.    Those  with  twining  order  spasmi.    Convulsions  are  universal  or 

terns  shoald  be  furnished    with    props,    or  partial,  and  have  obtained  difierent  names  ae* 

slanted  in  the  vicinity  of  trees  whose  stems  cording  to  the  parts  aflfected  or  symptoms ;  as 

bey  may  climb  around,  as  they  require  such  the  risus  sardoricus,  when  tlie  muscles  of  the 

iQpport.  fiu;e  are  affected ;  St  Vitus's  dance,  when  the 

'/oCONVCVY.  V.  a,  (convoffer^  French.)  muscles  of  the  arm  are  thrown  in  to  involuntary 

To  accompany  by  land  or  sea  for  the  sake  of  motions,  with  lameness  and  rotations.    The 

le fence.  hysteric  epilepsy,  or  other  epilepsies,  arising 

Co'nvot.  t.   (from  the   verb.)     1.  Force  from  different  causes,  are  convulsive  diseases 

ittending   on  the  road  by  way  of   defence  of  the  universal   kind :   the  muscles  of  the 

South).     2.  The  act  of  attending  as  a  defence  globe  of  the  ejre,  throwing  the  eye  into  invo- 

'Shakgpeare\  luntary  distortions  in  defiance  to  the  direction 

CoNVOT,  in  naval  affairs,  one  or  more  ships  of  the  will,  are  instances  of  partial  convulsion. 

)f  war,  employed  to  accompany  and  protect  The  muscles  principally  affected  in  all  species 

nerchant  ships,  and  prevent  their  being  in-  of  convulsions  are  tnose  immediately  under  the 

lulted  by  pirates,  or  the  enemies  of  the  sute  in  direction  of  the  will ;  as  those  of  the  eyelids, 

:iinr  of  war.  eye,  face,  jaws,  neck,  superior  and  inferior  ex- 

CoNvoT,  in  mrliury  matters,  a  body  of  men  tremities.    The  muscles  of  respiration,  acting 

:bat  guard  any  supply  of  men,  money,  ammu-  both  voluntarily  and  involuntarily,  are  not  un- 

lition,  or  provision,  conveyed  by  land  into  a  frequently  convulsed ;  as  the  diaphragm,  in- 

4>wn,  army,  or  the  like,  in  time  of  war.  tercostals,  &c.    The  more  immediate  causes  of 

CCVNU'S.    Cone.     In  zoology,  a  genus  of  convulsions  are,  1.  Either  mental  affection,  or 

he  class  vermes,  order  testacea.    Animal  a  any  irritating  cause  exciting  a  jgreater  action 

iniax  ;  shell  univalve,  convolute,  turbinate ;  in  the  arterial  system  of  the  brain  and  nerves, 

ipertore  effase,  longitudinal,  linear,  without  2.  An  increase  of  nervous  energy,  which  seema 

eeth,    entire    at    the    base;    pillar   smooth,  to  hold  pace  or  be  equi-potent  with  the  increas 

Eighty-one  species ;  found  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  ed  arterial  energy  excited  in  the  brain.  3.  This 

America ;  rarely  in  Europe :  they  may  he  thus  increased  energy,    conveying  its  augmentMl 

labdivided.  effects,  without  the  direction  of  the  will,  to 

A.  Spire  or  turban  nearly  truncate.  any  muscles  destined  to  voluntary  motion,  overw 

B.  Pyriforni,  with  a  rounded  base ;  the  cy-  irritates  them.  4.  The  muscles  irritated  by  the 
linder  half  as  long  again  as  the  spire.  increased  nervous  energy  and  arterial  influx, 

C.  Elongated  and  rounded  at  the  base :  the  contract  more  forcibly  and  involuBtarily  by 
cylinder  as  long  again  as  the  spire.  their  excited  vis  insita,  conjointly  with  other 

D.  Ventricose  in  the  middle  and  contracted  causes,  as  long  as  the  increased  nervous  energy 
at  each  end.  Two  of  the  most  beautiful  continues.  6.  This  increased  energy  In  the 
are,  nervous  system  may  be  excited  either  by  the 

1.  C.  nobilis.  Shell  snbcylindrical,  smooth,  mind,  or  bv  any  acrimony  In  the  blood,  or 
glabrous,  and  finely  polished,  vellow  or  brown,  other  stimuli  sufficiently  irritating  to  incrcMe 
vith  sometimes  an  olive  shade,  spotted  with  the  arterial  carbon,  nervous  influence,  and  the 
irhitc,  and  marked  with  very  finely  punctured  vires  insttse  of  muscles.  €.  After  muscles  have 
transverse  striv.  The  natural  resort  of  this  been  once  accustomed  to  act  involuntarily, 
flegant  worm  unknown :  the  shell  is  often  met  and  with  increased  action,  the  same  causes  can 
iritn  in  cabinets.  readily  produce  the  same  efiects  on  those  or« 

2.  C.  tttlipa.  Shell  oblong,  gibbons,  smooth ;  gans.  7*  All  parte  that  have  moscalar  fibraa 
i|>erture  ^pinr:  withoot  tubercles;  white  may  be  convulsed.  8.  The  sensations  in  the 
nrith  occasional  blneisb,  brown,  yellow,  or  red  mind  most  capable  of  producing  oonvuUioas 
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are,  timidity,  horror,  anger,  great  sensibility  Dr.  Solander.     This  voyage  took  np  nr-^ir 

of  the  soul,  &c.  three  years,  and  so  great  u^as  the  ooouDaDilfr  i 

CONVU'LSIVE.  a.  (convuls\f^    French.)  reputation  increased  by  his  skill  and  conjut 

That  ^ives  twitches  or  spasms  (^Hale).  in  it,  that  he  was  pitched  upon  to  make  is- 

CONWAY,  a  market  town  of  Caernarvon-  other  voyage  to  complete  the  discorervof  tH 

shire,  in  North  Wales.     Lat.  53.  20  N.     Lon.  southern    hemisphere.     He   sailed  wuh  tvj 

4, 1  W.  ships,  the   Kesolution  and  Adventurf,  Ai>rii 

CO'NY.  «.  (connil,  French.)     A  rabbit ;  an  U,  17/2,  and  arrived  at  the  (^apeof  GocxiHufe, 

animal  that  burrows  in  the    ground    (^JSen  October  30.     From  the  22d  of  Nofember  till 

Jonson),  the  IJth  of  January  following,  tbey  contioiic^ 

CON  YBEARE  (John),  an  eminent  Gnglish  cruising  with  a  view  to  discover  the  sappo«rt 

bishop.     He  was  born  at  Pinhoe,  in  Devon-  southern  continent,  but  were  obliged  to  t\n 

shire,  in  1692,  and  educated  at  Rxeter  college,  up  the  object,  after  running  the  greatfft  nM 

Oxford,  where  he  took  hih  degrees,  obtained  a  from  the  immense  fields  of  ice  whicli  cover tbon 

fellowship,  and  in  1730  he  was  chosen  rector,  seas.     The  ships  returned  to  England,  ahff 

In  1732  he  published  an  answer  to  TindaPs  making  several  discoveries  of  islands,  J  sly  )i 

Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  for  which  177-1»  having  lost  but  one  man  daring  tnii 

lie  was  rewarded  the  same  year  with  the  dean-  loni^  voyage.     It  was  now  resolved  apos  ti 

ery  of  Christ  church,  Oxford.     In   17^0  he  make  a  trial  for  discovering  a  Dorth-westpi» 

was  made  bishop  of  Bristol,  and  died  in  1755.  age,  and  captain  Cook  readily  undertook  the 

His  remains  were  interred  in  Bristol  cathedral,  arduous  task.     He  sailed  on  this  last  expr^*- 

Two  volumes  of  excellent  sermons  by    the  tion  in  July,  1776,  and  a  few  months  after  hu 

bishop  were  published  after  his  death.     '  departure  the  Royal  Society  voted  bim  tiifJ 

To  CO'NYCATCH.  v.  n.  To  cheat;    to  gold  medal,  in  return  for  the  account  wbidi  in 

trick  :  a  cant  word  (Shakspeare).  liad  sent  them  of  the  means  by  which  he  pr.- 

CONYZA.     Flea-bane.     In  botany,  agcnus  served  the  health  of  his  crew.     He  newer  laa 

of  the  class  syngenebia,  order  polygamia  su-  the  pleasure  of  receiving  this  honounblrc^ri 

perflua.      Receptacle    naked;    down   simple,  of  esteem,  for  while  the  nation  was  aBxknL<ir 

rough:   calyx  imbricate  roundish;  florets  of  waiting  to  hear  of  his  success,  news  arrivrubr 

the  ray  three-clet't.     Ninety-one  species — scat-  way  of  Kamtschatka  of  his  having  fallea  ii>t 

tered  over  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe ;  of  skirmish   with   the  inhabitants  of  0\rbyb<^- 

which  one  or  two  are  of  our  own  country.  February  1*1,  1779.     His  body  was  trrsieuii 

They  may  be  subdivided  into  the  most  brutal  manner  by  the  enraged  sara?a 

A.  Herbaceous  ;  the  leaves  not  decurrent.  but  some  of  the  remains   weie  afierwvc»  '^^ 

B.  Shrubby ;  the  leaves  not  decurrent.  livered  up,  and  committed  to  the  deep  «it|> 

C.  Shrubby  and  herbaceous ;  stem  winged.  the  most  affecting  solemnity.    Captain  1<a^ 
CONZA,  an  ancient  archiepiscopal  town  of  left  a  widow  and  several  children:  on  each y 

Naples,  in  Italy.  Lat.  40.  50  N.  Lon.  15. 35  E.  the  latter  his  majesty  settled  a  pension  of  ^^ 

To  COO.  V,  n,  (from  the  sound.)    To  cry  a  year,  and  on  the  widow  2001. 

as  a  dove  or  pigeon  (Tkomson),  Captain  Cook  was  a  man  of  a  plain  Mtm 

COOCH-BAHAR,  a  district  of  Bahar,  in  and  appearance,   but  well   looking,  aod  op- 

the  province  of  Bengal,  separated  from  that  of  wards  of  six  feet  high.     His  bead  wi»  %tt>i*l 

Rnugpore,  by  the  river  Durlap.  and  he  wore  his  hair,  which  was  brovn,  n«d 

COOK.  #.    (coquus,    Latin.)     One  whose  behind.     His  face  was  full  of  exprewion:  hii 

profession  is  to  dress  and  prepare  victuals  for  nose  exceedingly  well  shaped ;  bis  eyes,  «rni:i 

the  table  (Shakspcare),  were  small  and  of  a  brown  cast,  were  quick  *QJ 

Cook  (James),  a  celebrated  navigator.   He  piercing;  his  eye-brows  prominent,  whicli  ri'f 

was  born  at  Martoii  in  Cleveland,  Yorkshire,  iiis  countenance  altogether  an  air  of  aostentr. 

in  1/28.     His  father  was  a  cottager,  and  hind  Notwithstanding  this,  it  was  impossible  to 

to  a  gentleman.    At  the  age  of  17   he   was  any  one  to  excel  him  in  humanity*  as  is  ev> 

bound  apprentice  to  a  grocer  at  Snaith,  but  dent  from  the  whole  tenour  of  his  belun««ff 

having  a  strong  propensity  to  the  sea,  his  mas-  both  to  his  own  people  and  the  many  MVifr 

ter  gave  up  his  indentures,  and   in   17^  he  nations  with  whom  he  had  occasion  to  in^* 

bound  himself  to  Mr.  \Valker,  a  ship-owner  of  fere.     This  amiable  property  diicoyered  \\v\^ 

Whitby.     In  1752  he  was  appointed  mate  of  a  even  in  the  final  catastrophe  of  his  lif':^>* 


ship  in  the  coal  trade,  belon«^mg  tn  the  same  utmost  care  being  directed  to  the  preiemB* 

merchant,  but  shortly  after  he  left  that  service  of  his  people,  and  the  procuring  tbcm  s  ^v 

for  the  navy.  In  1/60 he  obtained  a  lieutenant's  retreat    to    their    boats.     And  it  caooot  iy 

commission,  and  distinguished  himself  greatly  enough  lamented,  that  he  who  took  «i  o"'' 

.in  America  and  the  West  Indies.     8o  much,  care  of  others,  should  have  peri»bed  in  w^^* 

indeed,  had  he  improved  himself  in  astronomy  miserable  manner  for  want  of  being  pn'pr^! 

and  mathematics,  that  when  it  was  determined  supported  by  them.    The  pcnevfrancf  ^fi* 

in  1767  to  send  out  persons  to  Otaheite,  to  ob-  which  he  pursued  every  object  which  ^>* 

serve  the  transit  of  Venus,  he  was  chosen   to  pened  to  be  pointed  oat  as  his  daty,  w«  ••• 

command  the  vessel,  and  made  captain.     He  equalled.      Nothing   ever    could   divfit  bu 

hoisted  his  pendant  on  board  the  Endeavour,  from  what  he  had  onee  undertakea ;  soti  ^ 

May  25,  1768,  and  was  accompanied  in   the  persevered  in  the  midst  of  dangers  aa^*^-^ 

voyage  by  sir  Joseph,  then  Mr.  Banks,  and  culties    which  would  have  dishetitcaN  {^' 
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tons  ofvery  considerable  strength  and  firmness  Then,  MessM  Philantliropv !  tliy  social  hands 

)f  mind.     For  this  lie  was  adapted  by  nature.  Had  linkM  dissever*dwormsin  brother's  hands; 

laving  a  strong  constitution,  inured  to  labour,  Careless,  if  colour,  or  if  clime  divide ; 

ind  capable  of  undergo! n^  the  greatest  hard-  Then,  lovM  and  loving,  man  bad  liv'dand  died. 
hips.    His  stomach  bore  without  difficulty 

lie  coarsest  and  most  ungrateful  food  ;  and  he  For  a  more  full  tnd  satisfactory  account  of 

qbn[iitte<l  to  every  kind  of  self-denial  with  the  the  voya^^es  and  discoveries  of  this  most  cele- 

greatest  indifference.    To  this  strength  of  con>  brated  navigator,  we  refer  to  the  article  Cook 

titution  be  joined  an  invincible  fortitude  of  in  the  English  Encylopacdia.     Or,  tliose  who 

sind,  of  which  the  circumnavigation  of  New  hare  much  leisure  will  employ  it  properly  in 

loi land,  and  his  voyage  towards  the  south  reading  the  account  of  the  nrst  voyage  written 

ole,  furnish  innumerable  instances.    He  was  by  Dr.  Hawks  worth,  and  of  the  second  writ- 

laster  of  himself  on  every  trying  occasion  ;  ten  by  the  Captain  himself,  in  a  style  at  once 

ml  tite  greater  the  emergency,  the  greater  al-  cleari  natural,  and  manly, 

^ays  appeared  his  calmness  and  recollection  ;  Cook,  in  ichthyology.     See  Labrub. 

9  that  in  the  most  dangerous  situations,  after  Cook's  River,  a  river  of  North  America, 

iving  proper  directions  to  his  people,  he  could  which  runs  into  the  Northern  Pacific  Ocean, 

leep  soundly  the  hours  that  he  had  allotted  to  l)etween  Cape  Elizabeth  and  Point  Banks,  that 

imself.    That  he  possessed  genius  in  an  emi-  is,  between  Lon.  207. 9.  and  207.45.  E.  (Ireen- 

(*nt  degree  cannot  be  questioned :  his  inven-  wich.    Lat.  58.  42.  and  59.  10  N.    Captain 

on  was  ready,  and  capable  not  only  of  sug-  Cook  sailed  up  this  river  seventy  leagues,  as 

psting  the  most  noble  objects  of  pursuit,  but  far  as  Lon.  210  E.  and  Lat.  CI.  'Jb  N.  without 

le  most  proper  methods  of  attaining  them,  finding  any  appearance  of  its  source, 

lis  know  led  fife  of  his  own  profession  was  un*  Cook*8  Strait,  a  strait  in  the  Southern 

pialled  ;  and  to  this  he  added  a  very  consider-  Pacific  Ocean,  which  divides  tlie  two  islands 

t>le  proBciency  in  other  sciences.     In  astro-  of  New  Zealand.     The  islands  thus  divided 

Dtny  he  became  so  eminent,  that  he  was  at  lie  between  the  latitudes  of  34  and  IS  S. ;  and 

ng'th  enabled  to  take  the  lead  in  making  the  between  the  longitudes  of  \^\  and  19 1  W. 

|tronomical observations  during  the  course  of  Cook-maid.    #.    (^cook   and    maid.)      A 

is  voyages.     I  n  general  learning  he  likewise  maid  that  dresses  provisions  (^AddtMon), 

tained  to  such  a  proficiency  as  to  be  able  to  Cook-room.  #.  A  room  in  which  provi- 

(press  himself  with  clearness  and  propriety  ;  sions  are  prepared  for  the  ship's  cre%v. 

id  thus  became  respectable  as  the  narrator  as  To  Cook.  v.  a.  (jcoquo^  Ijatin.)     1.  To  pre- 

ell  as  the  performer  of  great  actions.     He  pare  victuals  for  the  table  (^Decau  of  Pittif), 

as  an  excellent  husband  and  father,  sincere  2.  I'o  appear  for  any  purpose  {Snakftpeare). 

id  steady  in  his  friendship,  and  possessed  of  a  CO'OKBRY.  «.  (trom  cook,)    The  art  of 

raeral  sobriety  and  virtue  of  character.     In  dressing  victuals  (^Davici), 

III versation  he' was  unaffected  and  unassum-  COO'KLA.     In  liotany,  agennsof  therlasA 

g;  rather  backward  in  urging  discourse,  hut  decandriii,  monogynia.    Calyx  five-cleft,  in- 

>iigingandcommunicativeto  those  who  wish-  ferior;    corul    five-petallei),  equal,  inferior; 

i  for  information ;  and  he  was  distinguished  pome  five-celled  ;  the  cells  one-seeded.     One 

IT  a  simplicity  of  manners  almost  universally  species  only :  -r  native  of  China.     A  warty 

le  attendant  of  truly  great  men.     With  all  tree,  with  leaves  uncommonly  pinnate ;  lea^- 

ese  amiable  qualities,  the  captain  was  occa-  lets,  ovate,  pointed,  entire,  narrower  on  tin* 

onally  subject   to  a    hastiness  of  temper,  inside;  panicle  vast,  terminate, 

hich  has  l)een  set  forth  in  its  utmost  extent,  CiK)KING,  the  art  of  dressing  or  prepar- 

not  exaggerated  by  some,  though  but  few,  ing  food.     It  is  effected  by  various  methods, 

ho  are  not  bis  friends:  but  even  these,  as  of  which  boiling  is  the  most  common,  but  also 

rll  as  others,  when  taking  a  general  view  of  the  most  objectionable :  as  it  deprives  flesh  of 

s  character,  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  its  nutritious  juice.     A  better  made  of  dress- 

'■  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  men  ing  animal   food   is  roasting,  by  which   its 

his  age.  strength  is  less  dissipated  ;  because  a  crust  is 

From  the  numerous  poetical  tributes  offered  soon  formed  on  its  surfat*e,  that  more  effectual- 

the  memory  of  captain  Cook,  by  onr  ele-  ly  preserves  the  nutritive  particles  from  eva- 

int  female  writers,  we  must  confine  ourselves  poration.     Hence,  one  pound  of  roasted  meat 

a  single  extract  from  Hannah  More*s  poem  is,  in  real  nourishment,  equal  to  double  that 

I  Slavery.  quantity  of  boiled  animal  food. 

Many  substances,  though  naturally  possess 
Had  those  advent* rons  spirits  who  explore  ed  of  salubrious  qualities,  are  rendered  un- 
liro*  ocean*s  trackless  waste,  the  far-sought  wholesome  bv  the  refinements  of  cookery, 
shore.  By  compounding  several  incongruous  ingrV- 
hether  of  wealth  insatiate,  or  of  power,  dients,  to  produce  a  poignant  sauce,  or  rioli 
inqnerors  who  waste,  or  ruffians  who  de-  soup,  the  cook  frequently  forms  composition h 
vonr :  that  are  almost  poiAonous.  Thus,  high  seusiiii- 
ad  these   possessed,  O  Cook!    thy   gentle  ing  of  every  kind,  pickles,  and  the  like,  mere- 
mind,  ly  stimulate  the  palate,  and  cannot  fail  to  in- 
ly  love  of  arts,  thy  lore  of  human-kind  ;  jure  the  stomach.     Hence,  the  plainest  dishes 
id  these  pursu'd  thy  mild  and  liberal  plan,  are  uniformly  the  mo»t  conducive  to  health, 
ifcovererM  had  not  been  a  curse  to  man !  while  they  are  most  easily  digested.  This  selt- 
VOL.  III.  E  E 
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r\iiUMit  pro|josition  isacknowledji^cii  by  every  casU-builtling,    there  are   some   countries  h 

reflecting"  jHTson,  but  <i^ives  the  least  satisfac-  which  even  iio^v  it  is  wholly  unknown ;  and 

tion  to  the  epicure,  who  consults  his  taste,  othnrs  where,  thou^li  it  is  sufficiently  koown. 

before  heapjieals  to  Ins  warped  tinderstandin;^.  yet,  tVoni  the  scarcitv  of  wood,  or  soaie  utLrr 

Animal  iVunl  is  <ir!i<'ral!y  boiled  in  half-open  cause,  earthrn  vessels,  and  skins    liii«*ti  w^ih 

vessels,  instead  ot  whicli,  qlose  utensils  only  pitch,  are  j)referre<l  to  wooden  barrels  tVir  li^* 

ought  to  be  employed  for  that  purpose.     We  holdirijr  and  transportiuifof  liquors.  TbeLiiic 

therefore  preferahly   reconiniend  tne   process  wonl  dolunn^  wh.cli  we  translate  a  cask,  wii 

called  stew'inj:';   as  it  is  not  only  the   most  cni[doyed  by  the   liomans  to  denote  eartri^s 

wholesome  nmde  of  dressini^  nieat,  but  at  the  vessels  used  for  this  purpose:  thoug;h  the  irr.ni 

same  time  well  ndapted  to  retain  and  concen-  dolarc^  from  which  it  is  ilerived,  applies  vcrv 

trate  the  most  snbNtantial  parts  of  animal  food,  well  to  our  casks,  which  are  composed  of  it- 

There  are  many  ingenious  contrivances  to  faci-  veral  pieces  of  wood  hewn  from  the  same  irrr, 

litate  and  regulate  this  process,  under  the  name  and  fitted  by  planes  before  they  are  joined  tr- 

of  pneumatic  kitchens,  portable  kitchens,  &c.  gether.     We  are  indeed  certain  that  cisk*  H 

which  are  now  well   known,  and  much  used  ;  the  same  kind  with  our  own  were  in  useamocj- 

and  tbi'refore  need  not  be  described  here.  the  Romans  before  the  Christian  era;  for  b».>t!i 

COOL.  a.  (Ao(//rt,  Dutch.)     I.  Somewhat  Varro  and  Columella,  in  treating:  of  the  rar*; 

cold  ;  approaching  to  cold  (Tettiple),     2.  Not  economy  of  tlieir  days,  speak  of  vessels  foriL-rvl 

zealous;  not  ardent;  not  fond.  of  several  staves  or  wood  bound  loirethtrt'T 

Cool.  jy.  Freedom   from  heat;  soft  and  re-  circles  or  hoops.     The  merit  of  haviiTg"  inrrc.- 

freshing  coldn«'ss  (^^^Iddiaon).  ed  such  vessels  is  given  by  Pliny  to  certain  peo- 

7'o  Cool,  vm.  (koelcn^  Dutch.)  1.  To  make  pie  who  lived  at  the  footof  the  Alps^  and  «L> 

cool  ;  to  allay  heat  (ArlfUfhiiot),    2,  To  quiet  in  his  days  lined  theii  casks  with  pitch. 
passion  ;  to  calm  anger  (^Swijt).  At  what  period  the  fabrication  of  casks  rn> 

To  Cool.  v.  ti.  1.  To  grow  less  hot.     2.  introduced  into  Uritain  is   unknown    to  &», 

To  grow  less  warm  with  regard  to  passion  or  though  it  is  probable  that  we  derived  tfie  ^r. 

inclination  (Dif/den).  from  the  French,  who  might  have  it  from  i^ 

C'OOI.EK.  g\  ^iVom  cool.)     I.  That  which  Komans. 
has  the  power  of  Cixding  the  body  (^Harvey).         We  need  hardly  inform  any  of  oar  reairr^ 

2.  A  vessel  in  which  any  thing  is  made  co<d.  that  a  cask  has  the  appearance'of  two  trunc:»t^ 
COOLING   MKDlCiNES.      Sec   Refri-  cones  joined  at  their  bases,  or  that  tl»e  pin 

GERANTS.  where  the  junction  ap,)ears  to  be  inude  W.z 

CO'OLLY.  ad.  (from  cool.)     1.   Without  the  most  capacious,  or  that  of  which  the  J.^ 

heat,  or  sharp  cold  (^Thomson).     2.   Without  meter  is  the  largest,  is  vulgarly  called  the  brliy 

passion  (^Uterhityif).  of  the  cask.     These  cones,  however,  were  tl>r» 

CO'OLNKSS.  s.  (froni    cool)     1.  Gentle  comjdeted,  would  not  be  regularv  hut  r^Li^T 

cold  ;  a  soft  or  nnld  degrre  of  eohl  (Bacon).  2.  conoids,  being  formed  of  pieces  of  timber,  or 

Want  ofafiVetion  ;  disinclination  ((,V(/ieyi(/(y>i).  staves,  which  are  not  straight  lines  as  in  liw 

3.  Freedom  from  passion.  cone,  but  are  curved  from  the   vertex   to  L* 
COO.M.  *.  (ccu).oc,  FTeneh.)     I.  Soot  that  base. 

gathers  over  an  oven's  lumwh  {Pliiilipit).     2.         In  choosing  this  wood,  if  he  ran  ha«e  * 

That  matter  that  works  out  of  the  wheels  of  choice,  the  cooper  prefers  old  and   ihirk  42.1 

carvi.iiies  (/;<///<//).  straight  trees,  from  which  he  hews  thin  pli:.*-* 

CO(  )iM  15.  *.  A  measure  of  corn  containing  to  he  formed  into  staves  ;  and  in  France,  \iL^n- 

four  huslu  Is  (Bailti/).  this  art  is  practised  on  a  large  scale,  the  w\iiU: 

COoP.  s.  (k'uifpc,  Dutch.)  1.  A  barrel ;  a  months  are  allotted  for  the  prepanAtion  of  tin- 
vessel  for  the  prestrvation  of  liquids.  2.  A  ca^e;  staves  and  bottoms,  aud  the  summer  for  pnrt.i:.' 
a  pen  for  animals,as  poultry  or  sheep (/>;(//r//).  them  together,  or  mounting  tlie  ca>k.     J  *■ 

'y'o  Coop.  i>.  tf.  (from   the  noun.)  To  shut  author  of  the  article   in    flie   Enr^clopc^f 

up  in  a  narrow  compass  ;  to  cage  (Dri/dcn).  Methodique  directs  the  cooper,  when  dre»:cr 

COOl'E'E.  *.  {covpc^  French.)    A  motion  the  staves  with  a  plane,  to  cut  the  wcNxlalwiy 

in  daiieinjr.  across ;  a  practice  which  wc  doubt  not  is  pn.- 

CO'OFER.  s.  (from  coop.)  One  that  makes  per,  though  we  think  it  would  not  be  e**;  l> 

coops  or  barrels  (Child).  assign  the  reason  of  it.     Planing  is  the  a-w 

In  the  Encvclopedie  Methodique  there  is  a  laborious  and  difficult  part  of  the  work;  x  J 

louiT  i">tl  verbose  account  of  the  tools  or  in-  there  are  Hut  few  coopers  who  plane  qui*  r 

strununts  employed   by  the  cooper;    of  the  and  at  the  same  time  well.     In  shops  wb-r 

kinds  of  tiujber  proper  for  the  dlHerent  kinds  the  work  is  distributed  into  parts,  planij.^  s 

of  casks :  of  the  methods  of  preparing  the  wood  reckoned  a  great  object;  and  in  France,  lyt  -r 

for  its  variotis  purposes;    of  tlie  manner  in  the   rerolution,  a  good  planer  sfaiiied  r-^ 

which  he  ought  to  ludd  tl»e  plane  when  dress-  three  shillings  and  threepence  sterling  ti>  ft-*: 

ini:;  the  slaves  ;  and  of  the  time  when  it  is  pro-  sliil lings  and  three  farthings  a  day. 
per  lo  put  the  staves  together,  or,  in  other         In  forming  the  staves,  it  must  never  be  ^^ff- 

words,  to  mount  the  cask.     From  this  detail  gotten  that  each  isto  constitute  part  of  a  dwi^^c 

we  shall  extract  such  particulars  as  a|>pear  to  conoid  :  that  it  must  therefore  be  broadr>:  ii 

us  to  be  least  generally  known,  though  per-  t!ie  middle,  becoming gradaallv.tboQghi&Mc^ 

*    ^  of  no  ureal  importance  in  themselves.  siraight  lines,  narrower  toward  the  atmat- 

viths  tauiling  the  antiquity  of  the  art  of  fics  ;  that  the  outside  across  the  wood  m»s  ^ 
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wrongbt  Into  the  Ms^ment  of  a  circle,  and  that  after  made  chancellor  of  the  Exche(j(icr»  then 
the  stave  most  be  thickest  near  the  middle,  a  commissioner  of  the  treasury ;  in  lf>72  he  \^a!i 
growinr  thinner,  hv  very  fjentle  degfrees,  t<)-  created  earl  of  Shaftesbury ;  and  soon  after 
wards  the  ends,     lo  adjust  accurately  these  raised  to  the  rank  of  lord  chancellor.    He  filled 
different  carves  (for  even  the  narrowing- of  the  this  office  with  ^reat  ability  and  integrity; 
staves  must  be  in  a  curve)  to  the  size  u^d  in-  and  though  the  short  time  he  was  at  the  helm 
tended  shape  of  the  cask,  would  require  either  was  in  a  tempestuous  season,  it  is  doing  him 
l^reat  experience,  or  a  larger  portion  of  mathe-  justice  to  say,  nothing  conld  either  distract  or 
matical  science  than  we  have  reason  to  think  affright  him.     The  great  seal  was  taken  from 
that  maay  coopers  possess.     With  respect  to  him  in  1673,  twelve  months  after  he  received 
the  inside  of  the  stave^  it  is  of  little  conse-  it;  hut,  though  out  of  office,  he  still  made  a 
f|apnc«  whether  it  be  rounded  into  the  segment  distinguishedfigure  in  parliament,  for  il  was 
of  a  cirrle  or  not,  and  therefore  the  cooper  very  not  in  his  nature  to  remain  inactive.     He  drew 
seldom  takes  that  trouble.  upon  himself  the  implacable  hatred  of  the  Duke 
The  stares  being  all  dressed  and  ready  to  be  of  York,  by  steadily  promoting,  if  not  origi- 
arranged  in  a  circular  form,  it  might  be  thought  nally  inventing,  the  famous  project  of  an  ex- 
necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  seams  tight,  to  clusion-bill.     When    his    enemies  came  into 
trim  the  thin  edges,  which  are  to  be  joined  to-  power,  he  foand  it  necessary  to  consult  his 
getlier,  in  sach  a  manner  as  that  a  ray  passing  safety,  by  retiring  into  Holland,  where  he  died 
from  the  ontside  of  the  cask  through  a  seam  to  six  weeks  after  his  arrival  in  1683.     He  was  a 
the  centre,  should  tonrh  the  contiguous  staves  man  of  strong  parts,  but  licentious;  and  Charles 
from  the  exterior  to  the  interior  side;  in  other  H.  once  suid to  him,  "  1  believe,  Shaftesbury, 
words,  that  the  thin  edges  shoald  be  sloped  as  thoa  art  the  wickedest  fellow   in  my  domi- 
the  archstones  of  a  bridge  are  sloped,   so  that  nions  ;'*  to  which  his  lordship  gravely  replied, 
the  contiguous  staves  may  he  brought  into  "  May  it  please  your  majesty,  tor  a  suhject,  I 
firm  rontactthroDghont  the  whole  joint.  This,  believe  I  am;"  at  which  the  king  laughed 
however,  is  not  the  practice  of  the  cooper,  heartily:  though  it  would  have  been  more  be- 
With  great  propriety  he  brings  the  contiguous  coming,  and  not  disgraceful  even  to  this  king, 
staves  into  contact  at  their  inner  surfaces  only  ;  supposing  he  had  a  soul,  had  he  burst  into  a 
so  that  by  driving  the  hoops  hard,  he  can  make  flood  of  tears. 

the  joints  mnch  closer  than  he  could  possibly  Cooper  (Anthony  Ashley),  earl  of  Shaftes- 
itave  done  had  the  edges  of  the  staves  been  so  bury,  the    grandson    of  the  above,  born  in 
sloped  as  to  permit  them  to  touch  each  other  1671.     He  was  educated  under  the  inspection 
throaghout  before  being  drove  together  by  the  of  his  grandfather,  and  then  went  on  his  travels. 
compression  of  the  hoops.    This,  together  with  In  16!i3  he  was  elected  member  of  the  house  of 
giving  to  the  staves  the  proper  curvature,  seems  commons  for  Poole,  but  when  that  parliament 
to  be  the  only  part  of  the  cooper's  work  which  wa.*f  dissolved,  he  declined  being  a  candidate 
deserves  the  name  of  art ;  for  the  driving  of  Uie  again,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  his  constitu- 
lioops  and  the  forming  of  the  bottoms  could  tion.     He  then  went  to  Holland,  where  he  pur- 
certainly  be  accomplished  by  any  carpenter,  sued  his  studies  under  a  borrowed  name,  and 
we  had  almost  said  by  any  man,  though   he  contracted  a  close  intimacy  with   Bayle,  Le 
had   never  seen  a  hoop  driven   or  a  bottom  Clerc,  and  other  learned  men.     Shortly  after 
formed.     The  timber  generally  employed   for  his  return  to  England   he  succeeded  to  the 
the  casks  is  oak,  and  that  for  the  hoops  ash  or  family  tide,  but  rarely  attended  the  house  of 
hazel,  excepting  where  iron  is  used  instead  of  lords.     In  1704,  the  French  prophets  occasion- 
wood,  ed  so  much  disturbance,  that  steps  were  pro- 
Coo  per  (Anthony  Ashley),   first  earl  of  posed  for  suppressing  them,  whicn  occasioned 
Shaftesbury,  a  most  able  statesman,  was  the  his  lordship,  who  was  a  great  enemy  to  perse- 
fir&t  sonof  sir  John  Cooper,  hart,  of  Rockburn  cution,  to  write  his  letter  concerning  Knthusi- 
in  Hampshire,  and  was  born  in  1621.     He  was  asm.     In  1709  appeared  his  Moralists,  a  philo- 
elected  member  for  Tewkesbnrv,  at  19  years  of  sophical  rhapsody.    The    year  following  he 
ag'e,  in  the  short  parliament  that  met' April,  married,  and  in  1711   set  out  for  Italy.     He 
13,  16-10.    He  seems  to  have  been  well  affected  died  at  Naples  in  1713.     His  lordship  left  one 
to  the  king's  service  at  the  beginning  of  the  son.     The  complete  edition  of  his  Characteris- 
civil  tvars;  for  he  repaired  to  the  king  at  Ox-  tics  which  appeared  immediately  after  hisdeatb, 
ford  with  offers  of  assistance:  but  prince  Man-  conipriftcs  all  that  he  intended  for  the  press ; 
rice  violating  his  pledge  to  a  town  in  Dorset-  but  in  1716,  came  out  his  Letters  wrltt«n  to  a 
shire  that  he  had  got  to  receive  him,  furnished  young  Man  at  the  University;  and  in   1721, 
him  with  a  pretence  for  going  over  to  the  par-  Tolaiid   publi»hed   Letters  from   the    earl  of 
1»an>ent,  from  whom  be  accepted  acommission.  Shafte-nbury,  to  Robert  Molfsworth,  esq.  This 
When   Richard  Cromwell  was  deposed,  and  lord   Shaftesbury  shews   himself   in  all    his 
the  Kamp  came  again  into  power,  they  nomi-  works  a  zealous  advocate  for  liberty,  and  as 
nated  sir  Anthony  of  their  council  of  state,  steady  a  friend  to  virtue  as  can,  we  believe,  be 
and  a  commiasioner  for  managini^  the  army,  found  among  the  believers  in  natural  religion: 
At  that  very  time  he  had  engaged  in  a  secret  he  sometimes  professed  himself  a  christian,  but 
correspondence  for  restoring  Charles  II.  and,  many  parts  of  his  writings  render  his  faith  in 
upon  the  king's  coming  over,  was  sworn  of  his  thetfivine  mission  of  Christ  very  questionable. 
privy  eonneil.    He  Was  one  of  the  commis-  Cooper's  Town,  is  situated  on  the  Susque- 
sionrrs  for  the  trial  of  the  regicides ;  was  soon  hannah,  a  river  of  North  America.     In  the 
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virility   of  this  town  a  larj^e  hoilin^-hoiise,  on  Curves,  that  much  U  often  fifainc*!  in  point 

for  the  purpose  of  refininpf  inupU^  sn«;ar,  was  of  simplicity  by  a  judicious  assumption  ot  iij€ 

erected  in  the  winter  of  I7i^2,  under  the  direc-  co-ordinates  eniphwed  in  an  investigation. 

tion  of  William  Cooper,  esq.  the  father  of  the  COORDINA'TlON.  «.  (from  roorrf»JM/f . ) 

noble  and  successful  enterprise  for  supplying  The  :^Xate  of  holding  the  same  rank  ;  collaleral- 

the  United  States  with  American  sn^car.  ness  (^Howel), 

CO'OPER AGE.  *.  (from  cooper.)  Thcprice  COOS,  an  island  in  the  Archipelago,  subject 

paid  for  cooper's  work.  to  the  Turks.     Lat.  37.  I  N.     Lon.  27-  ^  E- 

ro  COO'PEKATE.  v,  n.  (con  and  opera,  COOT,  in  ornithology.     Sec  Fcwca. 

Latin.)     1.  To  labour  iointlv  with  another  to  COP.  s.  {kop,  Dutch.)    The  bead;  thetcp 

the  same  end  (^Bacon.  lioyle).    2.  To  concur  in  of  any  thiner- 

producing  the  same  effect.  COPAIVA    BALSAM.     Sec    BAUAMm 

COOPERA'TION.    #.    (from    cooperate.)  coPAiViE. 

The  act  of  contributing  or  concurring  to  the  COPAL,  (copal,  the  American  name  cf  all 

same  end  (^ac(}?i).  clear  odoriferous  gnms).     Gum  copal.    Ihi^ 

COOPERATIVE,    a.    (from    cooperate.)  resinous  substance  is  imported  from  Ouioei, 

Promoting  the  same  end  jointly.  where  it  is  found  in  the  sand  on  the  shore.    It 

COOPERA'TOR.  «.  (from  cooperate.)    He  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  faintly  glisteainf^,  imper- 

that,  by  joint  endeavours,  promotes  the  same  fectly  transparent,  and  apt  to  break  with  a  c^kv 

end  with  others.  choidal  fracture.     It  is  tasteless,  and,  wki - 

COO' PT  ATI  ON.  *.  (coo/3^0,  Lat.)    Adop-  cold,  inodorous.     It  is  used  dissolved  in  rrcti- 

tion  ;  assumption.  fied  spirits  of  wine  or  other  volatile   solvfotv 

COORDINATE,    a.    (con  and   ordinatus,  both  as  a  varnish  and  an  astringent  mediciae. 

liatin.)     Holding  the  same  rank  (/Fa^/«).  In  North  America  the  natives  obtain  a  rerr 

COO'RDINATELY.  a</.  In  tlie  same  rank;  considerable  quantity  of  this  resin  from  ibr 

ii'ithont  subordiuHtion.  rhus  copailinum,  but  it  is  of  an  inferior qnaltr 

COO'RDINATENESS.   *.  (from   coordU  to  that  brought  from  Guinea   and     Spani4 

nate.)    The  state  of  being  coordinate.  America :  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  serr^- 

COORDINATES,  in  the  higher  geometry,  tion  from    the  elaeocarpus  copallifems.    N" 

are  the  fixed  lines  intersecting  each  other  in  a  ^  £l.«ocarpus. 

given  angle,  that  are  assumed  as  measures  or  The  spec!  fie  gravity  of  copal  varies  from  1*0  (3 

as  means  for  determining  the  equation  and  va-  to  1  *  139.  Mr.  Hatchett  found  it  soluble  in  alk> 

rious  properties  of  a  curve.     Thus,  in  fig.   14.  lies  and  nitric  acid  with  the  usual  phenomeoa 

PI.  4/.  AC  and  AvS  are  co-ordinates,  of  which.  Copal  varnish  used  by  the  Engtlisu  japan nm 

as  is  usual,  one  of  them  AC  is  the  axe  of  the  is  made  as  follows.     Four  parts  by  weight  oi' 

abscissas,  and  the  other  AS  is  parallel  to  the  copal  in  powder  are  nut  into  a  glass  matn«si"*<l 

ordinates  or  applicates  PM.  When  the  angle  A  melted.     The  liquiu  is  kept  boiling'  till  tSi^ 

is  a  right  angle,  then  the  co-ordinates  are  culled  fumes,    condensed  upon  the  point  of  a   toV 

rectangular.    The  point  A  is  named  the  origin  thrust  into  the  matrass,  drop  to  the  boitom  o* 

of  the  coordinates.     Among  the  various  me-  the   liquid    without  occasioning    any  bis.*  "J 

tliods  which  l*.;*ve  been  adopted  to  ascertain  the  noise  as  water  does.     This  is  a  proof  thai  »« 

properties  of  curves,  the  most  usnal  is  to  search  the  water  is  dissipated,  and  the  copal  lM5bt«« 

into  the  relation  which,  in  virtue  of  the   law,  long  enough  melted.     One  part  of  boiling  k-i 

according  to  which  the  point   M  supposed  to  lin*eed  oil^previously  boiled  in  a  retort  wi*'- 

descrihe  an  indiviilual  curve  moves,  must  exist  out  any  litharge)  is  now  poured  into  it,  »>i 

Ixtween  the  distances  from  that  point  to  the  well  mixed.     The  matrass  is  then  taken  off  t> 

two  axes  or  coordinates.     Yet  this  method  of  fire,  and  the  liquid,  while  still  hot,  is   mivJ 

referring  the  curve  we  wish  to  exandne  to  two  with  about  its  own  weight  of  oil  of  tnrpenti^i^ 

fixed  axes,  is  not  exclusive  ;  for  frequently  it  is  The  varnish  thus  made  is  transparent,  but  ti 

more  advantageous  to  choose  other   fixed  oh-  has  a  tint  of  yellow,  which  the  japanneni  ev- 

jects  to  serve  as  terms  of  comparison.     Thus,  dcavour  to  conceal  by  giving  the  irliite  gro»r..i 

we  sotnetimcs  assume  two  fixed  points  for  terms  on  which  they  apply  it  a  shade  of  blue.     It  » 

of  comparison,  and   we  ascertain   the   relation  with  this  varnish  that  the  dial  plates  of  clocks 

uhich  in  virtue  of  the  law  according  to  which  arc  covered  after  having  been  painted  wbttr. 

the  describing  point  moves,  must  constantly  A  correspondent  in  the  17tb  voliuiie  of  tW 

exist  between  the  two  distances  from  that  point  Transactions  for  the  Encouragement  of  Art*. 

anil  the  two  6xed  points  *  sometiuies,  we  en-  &c.  informs  us,  that  copal  may  be  diwolvco  \^ 

quire  into  the  relation  existing  between  the  dis-  spirit  of  turpentine  by  the  foHovinr  prMr«5: 

tance  from  thede^Crihingpoint  toa6xed  point.  Having  prepared  a  glass  vessel,  w  %uS6tt»'i 

and  from  the  describing  point  to  a  fixed  line:  capacity  to  contain  at  least  four  times  tbe<|at> 

at  others  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  tity  intended  to  be  dissolved,  and  wliiciishot''>^ 

distance  of  this  describing  point  from  a  fixed  be'high  in  proportionto  its  breadth,  redacrrso 

point  or  pole,  and  the  angle  which  that  dis-    ounces  of  copai  to  small  pieces,  and  pst  tbra 

tance  makes  with  a  fixed  line:  the  variables  into  the  vessel.    Mix  a  pint  of  spirit  of  tsrp^r 

assumed  in  these,  or  many  other  manners,  may     tine  with  one-eighth  of  spirit  of  sal  anaioiiii' : 

be*- J  :~  -'Aneral  co-ordinates.     It  has  af.    shake    them    well  together;    poai    tlies  •« 

'articles  Cardioid  and  Con-  the   powder,  cork  the  glass,  and  Oe  it  <nir 

rther  appear  in  the  treatise  with  a  string  or  wire,  making  a   snail  b>^ 
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lliroagli  the  eork.     Set  the  jplasi  in  a  sand  COPE«  ia  the  name  of  an  ancient  tribute  of 

tieat,  so  regulated  as  to  make  Uie  contents  boil  6d.  per  load  due  to  the  lord  of  the  soil  ouH  of 

as  (mickly  as  pos.Mb1e,  bnt  so  gently  that  the  some  of  the  Derbyshire  lead  mines, 

bubbles  may  be  coanted  as  they  ascend  from  Copk.  #.  (See  Cop.)  I.  Any  thing  with 

the  bottom.    The  same  heat  must  be  kept  up  which  the  head  is  covered.    2.  A  sacerdotal 

exactly  till  the  solution  is  complete.    It  re-  cloak,  or  vestment  worn  in  sacred  ministration. 

3ui res  the  most  accarate  attention  to  succeed  in  3.  Any  thing  which  is  spread  over  the  lieail. 
lis  operation ;  for,  if  the  heat  abate,  or  the  7*o  Cope.  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)  I.  To 
spirits  boil  ijuicker  than  is  directed,  the  solu-  cover,  as  with  a  cope  (Jiddhon).  2.  To  con- 
tion  will  be  impeded,  and  it  will  afterwards  be  tend  with  ;  to  oppose  (Skakipeare),  3.  To 
in  vain  to  proceed  with  the  same  materials ;  but  reward ;  to  give  in  return  (JShakspeare'). 
if  properly  managed,  the  spirit  of  sal  ammo-  To  Copb.  v.  m.  1.  To  contend ;  to  struggle; 
niac  will  be  seen  gradually  to  descend  from  to  strive  (^fVatts),  2.  To  interchange  kind- 
the  miztare,  and  attack  the  copal,  which  swells  ness  or  sentiment  (Shakspearey 
and  dissolves,  except  a  very  small  quantity.  t'OPBNHAGEN,  the  capital  of  Denmark, 
It  is  of  much  consequence  that  the  vessel  with  a  university.  It  is  the  best  built  city  of 
should  not  be  opened  till  some  time  after  the  the  North  ;  for,  although  Petersburgh  excels 
liquid  baa  become  perfectly  cold;  as  it  fre*  it  in  superb  edifices,  yet,  as  Copenhagen  con- 
qnently  happens  that  the  whole  of  the  con-  tains  no  wooden  houses,  il^  does  not  display 
tents  are  blown  with  violence  against  the  ceil-  that  striking  contrast  of  meanness  and  niagni- 
ing.  Thespirit  of  turpentine  should  be  of  the  ficence,  but  exhibits  a  more  uniform  appear- 
best  quality.  ance.    It  owes  its  principal  beauty  to  a  a  read - 

Mr.  Sheldrake  has  lately  favonred  the  pub-  ful  fire  in  1728,  that  destroyed  5  churches  and 
lie  with  another  and  easier  method  of  dinsolv-  67  streets,  which  have  been  since  rebuilt  in  the 
ing  copal.  This  method  is  as  follows :  Provide  modern  style.  The  new  part  of  the  town, 
a  strong  vessel  made  of  tin  or  other  metal :  it  raisc»d  by  Frederic  V.  is  very  lieautifiil :  it 
should  be  shaped  like  a  wine  bottle,  and  capa-  consists  of  an  octagon,  containing  four  uniform 
ble  of  holding  two  quarts;  it  will  be  conve-  and  elegant  buildings  of  hewn  stone,  and  of 
nient  to  have  a  handle  strongly  rivetted  to  the  four  broad  streets  leading  to  it  in  opposite  di- 
neck ;  the  neck  should  be  long  and  have  a  cork  rections.  1  n  the  middle  of  the  area  is  an  equesi- 
fitted  to  the  mouth,  hut  a  notch  or  small  hole  trian  statue  of  the  king  in  bronze,  as  big  as  life, 
should  be  made  in  the  cork,  that,  when  the  It  was  cast  by  Saly,  at  the  expense  of  the  East 
spirit  is  expanded  by  heat,  a  small  portion  India  Company,  and  cost  ^8(1,000  sterling, 
may  force  its  way  through  the  hole,  and  thus  The  streeU  are  well  paved,  with  a  footway  on 
prevent  the  vessel  from  bursting.  Dissolve  eaclf,  but  narrow  and  inconvenient  for  general 
half  an  ounce  of  camphor  in  a  quart  of  spirit  of  nse.  The  greatest  part  of  the  buildings  are  of 
tnrpentine,  and  put  it  into  the  vessel ;  take  a  brick  ;  and  a  few  are  of  freestone.  The  palaces 
piece  of  copal  thesize  of  a  large  walnut,  reduce  of  the  nobility  are  in  general  splendid,  and  or- 
it  to  a  coarse  powder  or  very  small  pieces,  put  namented  in  the  Italian  stj^le  of  architecture, 
them  into  the  tin  bottle,  fasten  the  cork  down  The  palace  erected  by  Christian  VI.  is  a  large 
with  a  wire,  and  set  it,  as  quick  as  possible,  structure ;  but  its  external  appearance  is  more 
upon  a  fire  so  brisk  as  so  make  the  spirit  boil  grand  than  elegant  The  haven  is  always 
almost  immediately ;  then  keep  it  boiling  very  crowded  with  ships ;  and  the  streeU  are  inter- 
gently  for  about  an  hour,  when  so  much  of  the  lected  by  broad  canals,  which  bring  the  mer- 
fopal  will  be  dissolved  as  will  make  a  very  chandise  dose  to  the  warehouses  that  line  the 
good  varnish ;  or  if  the  operation  has  been  qnavs.  Tlie  citadel  is  a  regular  fortification, 
properly  begun,  but  enough  of  copal  has  not  with  five  bastions,  a  double  ditch  full  of  water, 
been  dissolved,  it  may  be  again  put  on  the  fire,  and  several  advanced  works.  The  city  is 
and  by  boiling  it  slowly  for  a  longer  time,  it  about  five  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  seated 
may  be  at  last  brought  to  the  consistency  de-  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  isle  of  Zealand,  300 
sired.  See  farther  Tingry's  Painter's  and  miles  S.W.  of  Stockholm,  and  b()0  N.  E.  of 
Vamisher*8  Guide.  London.    Lon.  12.  36  E.     Lat.  55.  41  N. 

CopiL-TBXis.    See  Bljbocarpus.  COPERMCAN  SYSTEM,  is  that  system 

COPA'RCENARY.  #,  (from  eopareener.)  of  the  world,  in  which  it  is  supposed  that  the 

Joint  succession  to  any  inheritance  (Haie).  tun  is  at  rest  in  the  centre,  and  the  earth  and 

COPA'RCBNER.  #,  (from  con  Ukdparii-  planets  all  moving  around  him  in  their  own 

cfpt,  Latin.)    Copareenttt  are  such  as  have  orbits.    See  PI.  19. 

equal  portions  in  the  inheritance  of  the  ances-  Here  it  is  supposed,  that  the  heavens  and  stars 

tor  (Cowley),  are  at  rest ;  and  the  diurnal  motion  which  they 

COlPA'RCENY.  #.  An  equal  share  of  co-  appear  to  have,  from  east  to  west,  is  imputed  to 

parceners  (Philipt).  the  earth*s  diurnal  nnotion  from  west  to  east 

COPA'RTNER.  s,  (from  eo  and  partner.)  This  system  was  mainUined  by  many  of  the 

One  that  has  a  share  in  some  common  stock  or  ancients ;  pasticularly  Ecphantus,  Seleucus, 

affair ;  one  eoually  concerned  (iHiVlCM).  ArisUrchus,    Philolaus,    Cleanthes    Samius, 

COPA'RTNEKSHIP. M. (from  copartHer.)  Nicetas,  Heraclides  Ponticus,  Plato,  and  Py- 

The  state  of  bearing  an  equal  part,  or  possess-  thagoras :  from  the  last  of  whom  it  was  anci- 

ing  an  equal  share  (Halt).  ently  tailed  the  Pythagoric,  or  Pythagorean 

CCyPA TAIN.  «.  (frcm  cop.)  High  raised  ;  Sy»iem. 

pointed  {Hanmcr).  This  system  wa»  also  held  by  Archimedes,  in 
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his  book  of  tlic  namber  of  theCirains  of  Sand  ;  so  great  a  reputation,  that  he  Mras  ckoMQ  pr> 

but  after  him  it  became  neglected,  and  even  fessor  of  mathematics,  which  be  taught  fori 

forgotten,  for  many  ages ;  till  Copernicus  re-  long  time  with  great  applause.     Healfomdiir 

vivedit;  from  whom  it  took  the  neiv  name  of  fiome  astronomical  obserTatioos  there  aboai 

t  lie  Coperniruii  System.  the  year  1500.     Returning  to  his  own  coud- 

In  this  system  none  of  tlie  celestial  bodies  try  some  years  after,  he  began  lo  apply  bii 
shine  with  their  own  native  light,  but  only  the  vast  knowledge  in  mathematics  to  correct  tb« 
sun  ;  so  that  all  the  planets  both  primary  and  system  of  astronomy  which  theu  preTaiif<t 
secondary  arc  opaque  bodies,  that  have  no  He  set  himself  to  collect  all  the  bookx  wKicit 
other  light  but  what  they  receive  from  the  sun,  liad  been  written  by  philosophers  and  astn»rio 
and  renect  it  back  towards  the  earth  and  other  mers,  and  to  examine  all  the  various  hypotli«- 
places.  This  is  evident  from  the  moon  :  for  ses  they  had  invented  for  the  solution  of  tttr 
only  that  side  of  her  is  observed  to  shine  which  celestial  phenomena;  to  try  if  a  nu>re  ivdiui*- 
is  Jirectlv  opposed  to  the  sun  ;  but  the  other  trical  order  and  constitution  of  the  parts  of  i^tf 
side  which  is  from  the  sun  is  quite  dark,  except  world  could  not  be  discovered  :  of  all  the  hy 
sofar<ns  it  is  illuminated  by  reflection  from  potheses  of  the  ancients  none  pleased  him  w 
the  earth  ;  for  the  more  of  the  illuntinated  side  well  as  the  Pythagorean,  which  made  the  »ai 
that  is  turned  towards  the  earth,  the  more  we  the  centre  ot  the  system,  and  sapposed  tb« 
see  her  enlightened,  the  rest  being  dark;  and  earth  to  move  not  onfv  round  the  sun  butrouad 
the  more  of  her  dark  side  that  is  turned  to-  its  own  axis  also.  After  much  profound  coo- 
wards  the  earth,  the  more  of  her  appears  dark,  templation,  and  many  careful  calculations  br 
Thus  at  the  full  she  appears  all  enlightened,  reuiuved  the  obscurities  of  this  old  sy^tfm. 
and  at  the  change  all  dark.  The  like  pheno-  and,  in  fact,  much  improved  it.  His  discorrr- 
men  a  are  observed  in  Mercury  and  Venus,  ies  and  improvements  he  comprii<ed  in  a  book, 
which  show  all  the  phases  of  the  moon, accord-  the  publication  of  which  he  prudently  »ap- 
iiig  to  their  various  situations;  and  sometimes  pressed,  till  he  had  a  powerful  patron,  pi«pf 
appear  like  a  black  spot  upon  the  body  of  the  Paul  HI.  a  lover  of  astronomy,  to  protect  him. 
sun.  Mars  likewise  appears  gibbous  when  Alluding  to  the  admonition  of  the  poet,  lie  teiU 
near  the  quadratures  with  the  sun.  Thesatel-  the  pontitf,  "  he  had  suffered  that  fruit  of  Li« 
lites  of  Jupiter  are  eclipsed  when  they  are  be-  labours  to  ripen,  not  nine  years  only,  but  fi>ur 
hind  his  body,  being  then  immersed  in  his  times  nine."  At  length  he commiited  tiifc^re 
shado^v  ;  they  likewise  cast  their  shadows  up-  of  the  impression  to  two  friends,  Schoneraovl 
on  the  body  of  Jupiter.  An<l  in  Saturn  the  Osiander,  in  a  distant  city.  The  work  wis 
shadow  of  the  ring  upon  his  houy  proves  his  printed  in  1513,  under  the  title  of  Dc  Kerola- 
opacity.  And  the  we<ikness  of  the  light  of  tionihus  Orbium  Coelcstium,  and  the  ^ni\iot 
those  that  are  far  distant  from  the  sun,  shows  received  a  copy  uf  it  a  few  hours  before  b:s 
that  it  is  not  innate  but  borrowed.  death,  on  the  24th  of  May  1543,  he  being  lUn 

All  the  planetary  bodies  arc  nearly  spheri-  70  years  of  age. 
cal,  and  all  of  them  have  a  rotation  round  Few  works  have  destroyed  more  riveted  ff- 
their  axis.  These  motions  are  found  by  means  rors,  or  established  more  important  truth*,  tl  ^a 
of  certain  spots  upon  their  surfaces,  which  this  great  work  of  Copernicus.  His  t^ouit 
give  us  the  time  of  their  rotation.  In  some  theory  (see  Copernican  system)  was  at  tir< 
planets,  for  the  wiint  of  suili  marks,  the  times  coldly  received,  or  utterly  rejected:  bat  tw 
of  their  rotation  have  not  yet  been  found,  labours  of  future  astronomers  at  Icncih  ob- 
That  they  are  spherical  bodies  appears  from  tained  it  a  complete  triumph.  Copemlco*vn» 
the  slow  motion  of  the  spots  near  the  edges,  also  the  tirst  who  demonstrated  the  douidr  err- 
and .  their  swifter  motion  near  the  middle,  bit  of  the  moon;  her  menstrual  Diotion  aivat 
Likewise  the  line  separating  the  illuminated  the  earth,  and  her  annual  altout  the  &un.  N^^ 
part  from  the  dark  is  always  elliotical,  which  did  this  great  man  stop  here:  for,  after  lijiar 
proves  their  fi;rnre  to  be  spherical.  See  Pla-  a  solid  foundation  of  the  celestial  physics.  It 
KET,  and  AsTKONo.MV.            "  began  the  superstructure  by  surmising  a  pno- 

CUPEUNICUS  (\iroTaus),  an  eminent  as-  ciple  of  attraction  to  be  inhereut  io  all  auiiff 

trononier,  was  horn  at  'J  htuii  in  Prussia,  Jan.  Copernicus  also  wrote  a  tract  on  trigouozDccry; 

10,  147*2.    He  was  taught  the  Latin  an<l  Greek  and  has  exhibited  tokens  of  the  versatility  "f 

languages  at  home  ;  and  afterwards  sent  to  his  talents,  as  it  is  acknowledged  that  be  tri 

Cracovia  where  he  studied  philosophy  and  phy-  considerable  skill  as  a  painter,  and  vfu  ti- 

sic.     His  genius  in  the  mean  time  was   natu-  tremely  well  acquainted  with  the  Lotiu  ion 

rally  turned  to  mathematics,   which   he   pur-  Greek  languages. 

sued  through  all  its  various  branches.     He  set  Copernicus,  the  name  of  an  astrouooti'^ 

out  for  Italy  when  he  was  23  years  of  age  ;  but  instrument  invented  by  VVhistoo,  to  show  ti)« 

staid  at  Bohemia  some  time,  for  the  sake  of  motion  and  phenomena  of  the  planets,  boih 

being  with  the  celebrated  astronomer  of  that  primary  and  secondary.     It  is  tonnded  tip^^ 

place,  Dominicus  iMaria  ;  whose  coitversation,  the  Copernican  system,  and  tbcrefore  c^^^ 

liowever,  and  company,  he  atFccted,   not   so  by  his  name. 

jnueh  as  a  learner,  as  an  assistant  to  him  in  COPHCXCS,  in  ancient  geograpliy,&nrrt 

making   his    observations.     From   thence  he  of  India,  probably   the  same   which  it  d** 

]»a8sed  to  Rome,  where  iu*  was  no  sooner  arriv-  called  Cow. 

...I  ♦I.-. «  ijp  „,-|j.  Considered  an  not  inferior  to  the  COPHOS.  (Korf  o;,  dumb.)  lA  mrdiciof-  D'*' 

'omontanus  :  and  acquired  in  short  or  dumb:  also  a  aulness  in  anv  of  cht  tt^*^ 
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COPfiOSIS.  (oophonM^  M^m^i ;  from  »•^^  of  marriage  in  the  second  de^^^ree.  4,  To  tlirir 
deaf).  A  di£Bciihy  of  hearing.  It  is  often  forbearing  to  eat  blood:  to  which  some  add 
symptomatic  of  some  disease.  See  Dtsbcoba.    their  belief  of  a  baptism  by  fire,  which  they 

COPHTI,  CoPHT8,or  CopTi,  a  name  given  confer  by  applying  a  imt  iron  to  tlieir  forehead 
to  the  Christians  of  Egypt,  who  are  of  the  or  cheeks.  For  further  particulars,  consult 
sect  of  Jacobites.  The  critics  are  extremely  Savarv'sljctterson  Egy{)t,vol.ii.and  Browne's 
divided  about  the  origin  and  orthography  of    Travels  in  .Africa. 

the  word  ;  some  write  it  Cophti,  others  Coph*  tX^PHTIC,  or  Coptic  (corrupted  from 
tites,  Cophitap,  Copts  &c.  P.  Sol  tier,  a  Jesuit,  Ooptic,  Gyptic,  J'jgyptic):  the  language  of 
derives  the  word  from  •/aro6t/«'.  retrenching  the  Copts,  or  descendants  of  the  ancient  Kgyp- 
the  first  syllable;  whence,  Cobite,  Cobea,  Cop-  tians,  who  employed  both  a  different  lan^^uage 
ta,  and  Cophta.  and  character  from  the  Coptic  tribes.     A  very 

1  be  Cophts  have  a  patriarch  who  resides  at    curious  specimen  of  both,  together  with  the 
Cairo,  but  he  takes  his  title  from  Alexandria ;    Cireek  translation,  is  to  be  found  on  the  E!;yp. 
he  has  no  archbishop  under  him,  but  11  or  12    tian  monument  captured  from  the  French  at 
bishopt.    The  rest  of  the  clergVt  whether  se-    Alexandria,  by  the  English  army  under  gene- 
cular  or  regular,  is  composed  of  the  orders  of   ral  llutchinsont  and  preserved  in  the  British 
St.  Anthony,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Macarius,  who    Museum.     The  Coptic  characters  and  many 
have  each   their  monasteries.     Besides    the    of  the  words  have  a  very  near  resemblance  to 
orders  of  priests,  deacons,  and  subdeacons,  the    Clreek ;  the  characters  it'is  written  in  being  all 
('ophts    nave    likewise   archimandrites,    the    Greeks    It  has  a  form  and  construction  peculiar 
dignity  whereof  they  confer  with  all  the  prayers    to  itself:  it  has  no  inflections  of  the  nouns  or 
and  ceremonies  of  a  strict  ordination.     This    verbs ;    but  expresses  number,  case,  gender, 
makes  a  considerable  difference  among   the    person,  mood,  tense,  and  possessive  pronouns, 
priests  ;  and  besides  the  rank  and  authority  it    by  letters  and  particles  prefixed, 
gives  them  with  regard  to  the  religious,  itcom-        F.  Kircher  is  the  first  tvho  published  a  gram- 
prebends  the  degree  and  functions  of  arch-    mar  and  vocabulary  of  the  Cophtir.     There 
priests.  By  a  custom  of  60(1  years  standing,  if   is  not  known  any  book  extant  in  the  (-oplitic, 
a  priest  elected  bishop  be  not  already  archi-    except  translations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or 
roandrite,  that  dignity  must  be  conferred  on    of  ecclcMastical  offices;  or  others  that  have  re- 
him  before  episcopal  ordination.     The  second    lation  thereto,  as  dictionaries,  £cr. 
person  among  the  clergy«  after  the  patriarch.        The  ancient  Couhtic  is  now  no  longer  found 
IS  the  titular  patriarch  ot  Jerusalem,  who  also    but  in  books;  the  language  now  used  through- 
resides  at  Cairo,  because  of  the  Cophts  of  Jeru-    out  the  country  is  Arubic. 
salem;  he  is,  in  effect,  little  more  than  the        The  old  Cophtir,  which  Kirclier  maintains 
bishop  of  Cairo;  only  he  goes  to  Jernsalem    to  be  a  mother  tongue,  and  independent  of  all 
every  Easter,  and  visits  some  other  places  in    others Jiad  been  much  altered  by  theiireek: 
Palestine  near  Egypt,  which  own  his  jurisdic-    for  besiiies  that  it  bus  borrt>wr(I  ail  its  charac- 
tion.     To  him  belongs  the  government  of  the    ters  from  the  (ireek,  with  a  very  littli*  variation, 
Cophtic  church,  during  the  vacancy  of  the    a  great  number  of  the  words  are  pure  (ireek. 
patriarchal  see.  Vossius,  indeed,  asserts,  tiiat  there  was  no 

lo  be  elected  patriarch,  it  is  necessary  the  Cophtic  language  till  after  Egypt  became  sub- 
person  have  liveQ  all  his  life  in  continence :  it  ject  to  the  Arabs.  The  language,  according  to 
IS  he  confers  the  bishoprics.  To  be  elected  him,  is  a  mixture  of  (ireek  and  Arabic:  the 
bishop,  the  person  must  be  a  celibate;  or,  if  very  name  thereof  not  being  in  the  world  till 
he  has  been  married,  it  most  not  be  above  once,  after  the  Arabs  were  masters  of  the  country. 
The  priests  and  inferior  ministers  are  allowed  But  this,  M.  Simon  observes,  proves  nothing ; 
to  be  married  before  ordination;  but  are  not  except  that  what  was  anciently  called  Egyptian 
obliged toit,asLudolphuserroneously  observes,  has  since  by  the  Arabs  been  called  Cophric,by 
They  have  a  great  number  of  deacons,  and  a  corruption  of  speech.  There  are,  it  i«  true, 
even  conferthe  dignity  frequently  on  children.     Arabic  words  in  the  Cophtic;  yet  this  by  no 

F.  Koderic  reduces' the  errors  and  opinions  means  proves  but  that  there  was  a  language 
of  the  Cophts  lo  the  following  heads :  1.  That  before  that  time,  either  Cophtic  or  Egyptian, 
the^  put  away  their  wives,  and  espouse  others  Pietro  de  la  Valle  observes,  that  the  Cophts 
irhde  the  first  are  living.  2.  That  they  have  have  entirely  lo&t  their  ancient  tongue ;  that  it 
seven  sacraments,  viz.  baptism,  the  eucnarist,  is  now  no  longer  understood  among  them;  that 
conOnnation,  ordination,  faith,  fasting,  and  they  have  nothing  extant  therein  but  some 
prayer.  3.  That  they  deny  the  Holy  Spirit  to  sacred  books ;  and  that  they  still  say  mass  in  it. 
proceed  from  the  son.  4.  That  thev  only  allow  Cophtic  liturg i  eb,  are  three  ;  one  attrl- 
of  three  cecnroenical  councils;  that  of  Nice,  butod  to  Basil,  another  to  St.  (iregory,and  the 
(Constantinople,  and  Ephesns.  5.  That  they  third  to  Cyril :  they  are  translated  into  Arabic 
only  allow  of  one  nature,  will,  and  operation,  for  the  use  of  the  priests  and  pciiple. 
in  Jesus  Christ,  after  the  union  of  the  hn-  COFIA  Li  BELLI  DELIBERANDA,  a 
nunity  with  the  divinity.     For  their  errors  in    writ  which  lies  in  case  where  a  man  cannot 

the 

cons  at  five  yean  of  age.    3.  To  their  allowing    there  were  clerks  destineil  fortius  employment. 
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In  tlie  your  oo7,  Constantint*  made  a  law  in  iron  pyrites  which  arc  found  native  io  ibtu. 

favour  of  tlie  priests  oo/>/a/£F,i.  e.  of  those  who  dance,  and  exposing^  them  to  tlie  open  atr. 

had  the  care  of  interments;  whereby  he  ex-  They  areslowly  covered  with  acnist  of  MiifiUt 

enipts    tliein   from   the    liistral    contrihution  of  iron  which  is  dissolved  in  %vater,  aB<i  atin- 

which  ull  otlier  traders  paid.     It  was  under  wards  obtained  in  crystals  by  evaporation.  Ttie 

him  also  that  thry  first  began  to  he  called  co-  salt  is  sometimes  found  ready  formed eiibcri-' 

piat^,  q.  d.  clerks  destined  for  bodily  labour,  a  state  of  solution  in  wati*r,  or  mixed  irith  it- 

from  xc«9;,  of  Kov(^,  scindo,  c<edo^  firio^  I  cut,  cayed  pyrites.     In  some  cases  it  is  found  n«rr<> 

beat,  &c.  sary  to  roast  the  pyrites  before  they  cao  K 

CO' PI  Ell.  «.  (from   copy.)    I.  One  that  made  to  undergo  spontaneous  decoroposititiL 

copies ;  a  transcriber  (^dc/ijro/i).  2.  A  plagiary ;  Pyrite  is  in  fact  a  supersulphuret  of  iron.  Tw 

an  imitatur  {Tickel),  roastinsr  reduces  it  to  the  »tate  of  sulptiurrt. 

COPING  OF  A  WALL,  the  top  or  cover  which  decomposes  very  readily.    Tliesuluus 

of  a  wall,  made  sloping  to  carry  olf  the  >vater.  always  contains  an  excess  of  acid,  whcucr  it  u 

CO'PIOUS.  a.  (copios  Latin.)  1.  Plentiful;  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  tiie  salt  ia  cryv 

abundant;  exuberant  (^Thomson).  2.  Abound-  tals  to  throw  into  it  a  qurntity  of  old  iroo. 

ing  ill  words  or  images ;  not  barren ;  not  con-  Sulphat  of  iron  has  a  very  nne  green  r«>lou. 

cise  (^Milton).  I  ts  crystals  are  transparent  rhomM>idal  pn»B^ 

CO'PIOL  SLY.  ad.  (from  copious.)  \.  Plen-  It  has  a  very  strong  styptic  taste,  and  alwan 

tifully;  abundantly;   in  great  quantities.     2.  reddens  vegetable  blues.     Its  specific  ^m 

At  large;  without  brevity  or  conciseness  ;  dif-  is  1  -8399.     It  is  soluble  in  about  two  parb  cf 

fuselv  (Jlddison).  cold  water  and  three- fourths  of  its  wei/liJ  9t 

CO'PIOUSNESS.  *.  (from  copious.)  1.  boilingwatcr.  Itisinsolubieinalkohol. Vb« 
Plenty ;  abundance ;  great  quantity.  2.  Dif-  exposed  to  the  air  its  surface  graduallr  In- 
fusion ;  exuberance  of  style  (Dryden).  comes  opaque,  and  is  covered  with  a  yrl^'V 

CO'PIST.*.  (from  cojoy.)  A  copier;  a  tran-  powder;  because  it  absorbs  oxygen,  afid  it 

scriher;  an  imitator.                                      ^  partially  converted  into  oxysulphat. 

CO'PLANU.  *.  A  piece  of  ground  which  When  heated  it  melts,  gradually  los«  its 

terminates  with  an  acute  angle.  water  of  crystallization,  and  by  a  stromrbrji 

CO'PPKl).  a,  (from  cop^  Rising  to  a  top  sulphuric  acid  is  driven  off,  and  there  rwija.t« 

or  lipatl  (frisentunj,  behind  a  red  powder,  fonnerly  known  hr  tSf 

C(  )PPEL.     See  Cup  pell.  name  of  colcothar  of  vitriol,  which  is  eitW  * 

COPPELLlMf.     See  Cuppbllation.  uiixtureof  red  oxyd  of  iron  and  oxysolphaiv 

COPPKR  (^rvprum),  a  metal  of  a  pale  red  pure  oxyd,  according  to  the  heat  applied, 

colour  ivith  a  tinge  of  yellow.  For  its  different  Sulphat  ofiron  is  decomposed  by  tlie alkiisr 

forms,  combinations,  and  uses,  see  Cupkum.  phosphats  and  borats,  and  by  the  greater  ocs- 

Copper  pvitiTEs.     See  Cuprum.  uerof  those  salts  whose  base  forms  an  insciioj.' 

Copper-plates.     See  Engraving.  compound  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  as  oil m  ^-f 

(Jopper-plate  printing.      See  Print-  silver,  of  lead,  of  baryte,  &c. 

ING.  This  salt  is  the  basiK  of  many  dyes.  It  z:^^ 

Co'ppER.  *.  A  vessel  made  of  copper;  a  aline  black,  though  it  weakens  the  fibre*  o  J 

boiler  larger  than  a  moveable  pot  (Bacon).  the  material  unless  used  with  greatcaotioD,ti« 

Coppernose.  *.  (copper  and  nose.)  A  red  least  excess  occasioning  the  cloth,  &c.  to  mJ 

nose(//'m7Wfl/i.J  very  soon.     Wool  is  more  affected  by  tki>  ifl- 

CoppEitwoRK.  s.  A  nlacc  where  copper  is  jurious  properly  than  skins  or  felt,  as  is  %»»• 

worked  or  manufactured.  vious,  from  the  greater  durationof  lists  lii'l 

COPPERAS,  a  term  synonymous  with  vi-  black  than  of  broad-cloths.     Inkoiresiorvi 

/i/o/,implving  a  salt  which  in  early  chemistry  blackness  principally  to  the  coppersi  ito*- 

was  supposed  to  he  formed  from  copper  alone,  tains  ;  and  our  tine  black  leathers  are  rqa^  '5 

or  at  lea^t  far  more  frequently  than  from  any  indebted  to  its  powerful  qualities,  which  v 

other  metal.     It  is  now,  however,  well  known  firmly  fix  the  colour  ou  all  occasious. 

to  be  obtained  with  almost  equal  ease  from  CO'PPERSMITH.  9.  (copper  xaA  tniti) 

copper,  iron,  and  zinc,  and  in  commeice  and  One  that  manufactures  copper  (Swifl), 

manufactures,  is  distinguished  into  blue  cop-  CO'PPERWORM.  *.  1.  A  little  worm  a 

peras  when  obtained  from  the  first,  green  when  ships.     2.  A  worm  breeding  in  one's  li»a^ 

from  the  second,  and  white  when  from  the  third.  (Ainsworth). 

Copperas  is  the  sulphat  or  metallic  &alt  of  these  CO'PPERY.  a.  (from  copper.)  CchUiA.'^ 

inetuls,  produced  by  a  solution  of  them  in  sul-  copper ;  made  of  copper  (If^oodteard). 

phuric  acid,  and  a  subsequeut  crystallization  CO'PPICE.  i.  (coupeaux,  French.)  A  «■ 

of  the  compound.  wood  cut  at  stated  times  for  fuel ;  a  pbce^^rrr- 

Yet  when  not  distinguished  by  any  of  the  run  with  brushwood  (J/or<t>M«r). 

above  adjuncts  of  colour,  the  term  copperas  is  CU'PPLE-DUST.i.(orcfirppc/rfai<.)P'"- 

always  supposed  to  imply  sulphat  or  copperas  der  used  in  purifying  metals  (mcm). 

of  iron,  or  as  it  is  at  other  times  denominated  Copplestones,  are  fragiuenKs  of  't-"^' 

green  vitriol.  broke  from  the  adjaceutcli£Ei,  rounded  by  Ik-^ 

This  salt  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  bowled  and  tumbled  to  and  again  by  the  sci*  < 

mentioned  by  Pliny  under  tiie  names  of  misy,  of  the  water  (fVoodward), 

*or//,  and  ra/t'tf/#//ii/w(lxxxiv.  cap.  12.).    The  CO'PPLED.  a.  (from  cop.)  RisifiJ  i"  • 

lisiial  jnode  of  obiaining  it  is  by  moistening  conic  form  (ffoodward). 
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COPKOSMA.  In  botany,  a  i^nai  of  the  the  manor,  have  been  demisable,  and  demiied 
class  polvgainia,  order  moncecia.  Calyx  one-  to  such  as  will  take  them  in  fee^imule  or  fee- 
leaved,  five-toothed ;  coral  five  or  six-cleft ;  tail,  for  life,  years,  or  at  will,  accordinir  to  the 
stamens  from  five  to  seven.  Herm:  styles  custom  of  the  manor  by  copy  of  conrt-roil;  but 
\ivu,lon|( ;  berry  two-seeded ;  seeds  flat  on  one  is  speneratly  wliere  the  tenant  has  such  estate 
iide,  concave  on  the  other.  Two  species  only ;  either  in  fee  or  for  three  lives, 
natives  of  New  Zealand ;  one  of  them  a  very  Copy-right,  the  right  which  an  author 
fetid  shrab.  may  be  supposed  to  have  in  his  own  original 

COPSE.  $.  (abridged  from  eoppiee.^  A  place  literary  compositions ;  so  that  no  ot  her  person, 

overgrown  with  short  wood  (^fraUer),  without  his  leave,  may  publish  or  make  profit  of 

To  CopsB.  V.  a.  (from  the  noun.)    To  pre-  the  copies.   When  a  man  by  the  exertion  of  his 

serve  underwood  (Swi/i),  rational  powers  has  produced  an  original  work, 

COPTIS,  iu  botany.    See  Hellbborus.  he  has  clearly  a  right  to  dispose  of  that  identical 

COPTOS*    in    ancient    geography,    now  work  as  he  pleases ;  and  any  attempt  to  take  it 

Kepht,  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  tliree  miles  dis-  from  him,  or  vary  the  disposition  he  has  made 

tant  froip  the  Nile,  and  connected  with  it  by  of  it,  is  an  invasion  of  his  right  of  property, 

a  navigable  canal.  Now  the  identity  of  a  literary  composition  con- 

C(yP(JLA.  «.  (Latin.)    The  word  which  si sts  entirely  in  the  sen tim«?nt  and  tne  language; 

unites  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposi-  the  same  conceptions,   clothed  in  the  same 

tioii :  as,  booJtg  are  dear  (^IVaiti).  words,  must  necessarily  be  the  same  composi* 

To  C(yPULATB.  V.  a.  {eopmlo^  Lat.)  To  tioo  :  and  whatever  method  be  taken  of  con- 
unite  ;  to  conjoin  (^Baeifn\  veyin^  that  composition  to  the  ear,  or  to  the 

To  Co'puLATB.  9.  ».  To  coDke  together  at  eye  ot  another,  by  recital,  by  writing,  or  by 

different  sexes  (JVi$eman).  printing,   in  an^  number  of  copies,  or  at  any 

COPULATION.  #.  (from  copulate,}  The  period  of  time,  it  is  always  the  identical  work 

congress  or  embrace  of  the  two  sexes  (£foo^er).  of  the  author  which  is  so  conveyed;  and  no 

CO'PULATIVE.  a.  (eopulativmey  Lat.)  A  other  man  (it  has  been  thought)  can  have  a 

term  of  grammar.    Copulative  prepositions  are  right  to  convey  or  transfer  it  without  his  con- 

tlio»e  ivhich  have  more  subjecta ;  as,rtcAejand  sent,  either  tacitly  or  expressly  given.    This 

hohoute  are  temptations  to  pride.  consent  may  perhaps  be  tacitly  given  when  an 

CO'PY.  9.  (eopie^  French.)  1.  A  transcript  author  permits  his  work  to  be  published  with 


the  archetype  (^Holder),     4.  An  instrument  by  church,  or  the  laying  out  a  new  highway :  but 

which  any  conveyance  is  made  in  law  {Shak,),  in  ca^e  of  a  bargain  for  a  single  impression,  or 

5.  A  picture  drawn  from  another  picture.  a  total  sale  or  gift  of  the  copy. right ;  in  the  one 

The  following  process  for  taking  a  copy  of  a  case  the  reversion  hath  been  thought  to  con- 

receiit  M.S.  was  communicated  to  the  ^bilc^  tinue  in  the  original  proprietor;  in  the  other 

inathic  Society  at  Paris,  by  M.  Charles  Coque-  the  whole  property,  with  its  exclusive  rights, 

birrt.    It  consists  in  potting  a  little  sugar  in  to  be  perpetuiilly  transferred  to  the  grantee, 

common  writing  ink,  and  with  this  the  writing  On  the  otlier  hand,  it  is  urged,  that  though  the 

is  made  on  common  paper ;  and  when  a  copy  exclusive  right  of  the   manuscript,    and  all 

is  required,  unsized  paper  is  taken  and  lightly  which  it  contains,  belongs  undoubtedly  to  the 

uioistened  with  a  sponge.    The  wet  paper  is  owner  before  it  is  printed  or  published  ;  yet, 

tbeu  appli^^to  the  writing,  and  a  flat  iron  of  a  from  the  instant  of  publication,  the  exclusive 

moden&te  heat  being  lightly  passed  over  the  right  of  an  author  or  his  assigns  to  the  sole 

unsized  paper,  the  copy  is  immediately  produc-  communication  of  his  ideas  immediatelv  va- 

i'(l.    The  use  of  tHe  sugar  is  to  prevent  the  ink  nishes  and  evaporates,  as  being  a  right  of  too 

from  drying  too  soon.  subtile  and  unsubstantial  a  nature  to  become 


has 

m^de  by  the  steward  of  the  lord^s  court.  1 1  is  wrote  any  thing,  though  ever  so  elegantly,  on 
called  «i  base  tenure ;  becaiise  the  tenant  holds  the  paper  or  parchment  of  another,  the  writing 
tlie  land  at  the  will  of  the  lord.  However,  it  should  belong  to  the  original  owner  of  tlie  ma- 
is  not  simply  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  but  accord-  terials  on  which  it  was  written  :  meaning  cer- 
i'l^  to  the  custom  of  the  manor  by  which  such  tainly  nothing  more  thereby  than  the  mere 


custom,  cannot  be  ejected  by  the  lord ;  or  if  tion,  such  as  a  picture  painted  on  another 

bebe,  be  shall  have  trespass  against  him.    See  man's  canvas,  the  same  law  gave  the  canvaa 

the  articles  Tbnubb  and  Villbnaob.  to  the  painter.    We  find  no  other  mention  in 

CopT-BOLDBB,  ooe  who  IS  admitted   te-  the  law  of  any  property  iu  the  works  of  the 


naut  of  lauds  or  Unementa  within  a  manor,    understanding,  though  the  sale  of  literary  co- 
pies, for  the  purpose  of  recital  or  iuultipUca« 


it^hich  time  out  of  mind,  by  use  and  custom  of 
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tion,  is  certainly  as  ancient  as  tlie  times  of  are  connected  by  a  screivW  g-oingtii rou id' tii' 

Terence,  Martial,  and  Statins.     Neither  with  bar,  in  a  hole  which  it  fits  so  as  to  taro  ronr.i 

us  in  Britain  iiath  there  been  (till  very  lately)  easily  without  shake,  as  shown  in  fig's.  I  ainii 

any  final  determination    upon   the  right  of  The  arm  x  is  longer  than  the  other^  ami  m 

authors  at  the  common  law.     It  was  deter-  jointed  at  its  upper  end,  to  the  ends  of  a  Mi»i 

mined  in  the  case  of  Miller  v.  Taylor  in  B,  rod  A,  fig.  1  and  2 :  by  these  means,  tlif  t)r> 

R,  Pa9ch,  1)  Geo.  III.  17fiU»  that  an  exclusive  frames,  tubes, and  pens,  we ahvays  kept  par^l- 

copy-right  in  authors  subsisted  by  the  common  iel  to  each  other,  and  the  points  at  the^au- 

law.     But  afterwards,  in  the  case  of  Donald"  distance,  being  at  liberty,  at  the  same  tiuif.  '• 

son  v.  Beckett  before  the  house  of  lords,  which  be  inclined  in  any  degree,  as  in  fig.  1.     I  v 

was  finally  determined  22d  February,  1774,  it  weight  of  the  bar  £  and  parallelogram-N  i« 

was  held,  that  no  copy-right  subsists  in  au-  suspended   by  three  small  spiral  »pnn::«  F. 

thors  after  the  expiration  of  the  several  terms  hooked  to  a  ring  at  the  middle  of  the  bar  H 

created  by  the  statute  8  Ann,  c.   19.    This  their  other  ends  fastened  to  a  jointed  Wcr.fi: 

statute  declares,  that  the  author  and  his  assigns  5,  composed  of  two  bars  1  K  jointed  torttrj  r. 

shall  have  the  whole  liberty  of  printing  and  and  taming  round  on  a  screw,  screwe^i  in-  • 

reprinting  his  works  for  the  term  of  14  years,  the  frame,  as  a  centre:  so  that  the  end  of  K. 

and  no  longer;  and  also  protects  that  |>roperty  where  the  springs  are  hooked,  can  follow  tL- 

by  additional  penalties  and  forfeitures  ;  direct*  motion  of  in,  and  keep  the  springs  nearly  sp- 

ing  farther,  that,  if  at  the  end  of  that  term  the  right.     The  combinea  effort  of  Uiese  5pTiL.'< 

author  himself  be  living,  the  right  shall  then  is  somewhat  greater  tlmn  tlie  weight  they  \\'M 

return  to  him  for  anottier  term  of  the  same  to  bear,  so  that  the  pens  are  always  lifti^  tr 

duration.    See  Literary  property.  the  piiper  when  not  in  use,  and  bv  tliatiDei::^ 

To  Co'PY.  V.  a,   1.  To  transcribe ;  to  write  avoid  blotting.     The  papers  to  be  wrote  os 

after  an  original  (Pope),    2.  To  imitate ;  to  are  held  to  the  board  G  G  by  a  piece  of  bn- 

propose  to  imitation  {Swijt).  *?™^  ^'  ^§r*  fi»  sci-ewed  to  the  board  by  it* 

To  Co'PY.  V,  n.    To  do  any  thing  in  imita-  middle:  each  end  has  an  oblong  hole/,  throac-j 

tion  of  something  else  (Dn/den),  it,  which,  when  it  is  pressed  down,  contains  i 

COPYING     MACHINES,     or      Poly-  spring  catch  wj,  for  the  pnrpoae  of  hoWisf  : 

GRAPHS,  for  the  transcription  of  letters  and  down,  and  fixing  the  paper  JP  pot  under  it.^ 
other  writings,  have  been  proposed  by  several         The  pens  are  supplied  with   ink  from  tv'- 

persons,    as   Franklin,    Rochon,   Watt,    &c.  inkstands  at  the  proper  distance  from  f^^i 

We  shall  here  describe  a  polygraph,  for  which  other,  into  which  ootii  pens  dip  at  tlje  .^olk 

averyingeniousmecha!iist,ilr.  J.  I.Hawkins,  time.     When  the  machine  is  not  in  u^.if 

took  out  a  patent  in  1803.     This  instrument  npritfht  frame,  MNN,  fig.  I,  folds  down  •. 

makes  two  or  more  copies  at  the  same  time,  tiie  hoard  o  o,  and  is  fastened  thereto  i  y  i 

The  upper  part  of  plate  49  gives  a  general  spring  lock,  of  which  the  circle  r  rpprf^tri^ 

view  of  the  instrument,  while  the  lower  por-  the  thumb-stud.     In  this  state  the  iostrQim:t 

tion  exhibits  the  several  parts.  forms  a  sluiilow  box,  the  horizontal  and  tr;- 

The  principle  of  the  machine,  is  that  of  tical  parallelograms  lying  upon  one  aDo:j«'T, 

several  parallel  rulers  combined  :    AA,  BB,  and  the  two  pens  upon  the  ooitorD  boani  -  • 

fig.  1,  are  two  parallelograms  connected  toge-  bcneatli  them  both  :  the  front  hoard  iiU  *• 

tlier  and  suspended  on  pivots  at  the  end  of  the  wliich  the  paper  is  fastened,  now  becomf^  u* 

bar  C.  on  wliich  it  can  turn  as  an  axis,  so  as  lid,  and  the  lock  R  secures  the  whole, 
to  swingr  backwards  and  forwards.     The  lower        The  instrument  from  which  our  drami: 

bar  D,  fig.  ?,  PI.  49,  of  this  double  parallelo-  was  made,  when  thus  closed,  measurfi  «»•' 

gram  parallel  to  C,  has  a  pivot  at  each  end,  foot  nine  inches  lon^,  one  foot  wide,  anJ  ?"•• 

which  enter  into  holes  made  in  two  pieces  of  inches  derp.     In  using  the  machine,  no  ot>r 

brasM  at  the  ends  of  the  bar  E  :  d  h  a  bar  pi-  care  or  attention  is  requisite  than  in  wr.t'*: 

voted  into  two  other  arms  of  tlie  same  brasses,  with  a  common  single  pen,  and  the  mar bir^-r 

which  constitute  part  of  a  similar  double  pa-  being  very  light,  opposes  no  more  resisU>»' 

rallelo<»"ram  aab  b^  fig.  1,  whose  extreme  bar  thanniust  be  expected  when  writing  with  t*.- 

tf,  is  screwed  by  two  pillars  to  the  bottom  pens  instead  of  one.    Tlie  pens  are  put  tbrv>'i>:'> 

board  of  the  machine.    The  two  parallel  rulers  a  small  brass  tube  S,  fig.  3,  which  thev  itc-: 

which  compose  this  motion,  are  connected  as  fit  tightly  ;  and  this  cyVmder  goes  stifily  ic" 

shown  in  hv;,  7,  the  bar  e  of  the  parallelogram  the  tube  'f,  before  described  ;  the  proper  U»/"» 

ao,  is  connected  with/ by  pivots  at  its  ends,  being  regulated  by  a  projecting  shoulder *i'-' 

so  that  a  a  can  rise  up  independently  of  the  upper  end   of  S.      When   tlie  pen  ppijui'- 

other,  which  is  always  horizontal ; '  and  its  mending,  it  is  taken  out  with  the  tube  S  -  j» '' 

--.-  «•  till  '^  1  •!•*!  l^-«-.t* 


board  GG.     Each  pen  is  connected  with  the  its  point  exactly  reaches  a  mark  made  en  ri< 

bar  E  bv  **• '^^  '^  brass  frame,  fig.  3,  of  plate.     It  may  happen,  that  by  ihf  rvrv-' 

Xf\{\ch  ''e  pen,  and  x  w  two  pieces  which  connect  the  pen  tiil»e$  T  vri\>  »•• 

grmf  are  part  of  E,  and  bar  E  being  bent  a  little,  the  two  p»*n5  cJ' 


?5ArH3>'E:RT 
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not  both  toodby  Ibongb  gauged  at  above  de-  ated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  constellations  re- 
scribed ;  tUs  will  be  adjusted  by  the  contriv-  presentinir  animals;  as  Cor  Hydne«  Cor 
ance  of  one  of  the  pWot  Ii<4ea  at  the  end  of  the  Leonis,  Uor  Scorpii,  kc, 
barC.  It  is  shonrn  on  a  large  scale  in  fig.  4:  CORA'CIAS.  RoUer.  lo  cooloffv,  a  ge« 
ri  is  a  brass  cock  screwed  to  tlie  wood-work,  nns  of  the  dase  uvea,  order  picse.  Bill  sbarp- 
aad  has  an  upright  screw  t  turning  roiuid  be-  «dged,  bent  in  at  the  point,  the  base  naked  of 
tirceo  its  two  arms.  This  serew  passes  through  feathers;  tongue  cartilaginous,  bifid;  legs 
a  piece  of  brass  V,  which  will  be  raised  or  short ;  feet  formed  for  waUfing.  Twenty-five 
lowered  bv  turning  the  screw;  this  piece  species,  scattered  over  the  globe.  The  most 
carries  another  screw  at  ri^ht  angles  to  the  worthy  of  remark  is 

former,  tapped  into  and  giving  motion  to  an-  C.  garrula.    Common  Roller.    £lue,  back 

other  opright  piece  X,  In  which  is  the  pivot  red ;  quill  feathers  black ;  behind  the  ears  a 

hole  for  the  bar:  now  if,  when  the  pens  are  at  naked  spot;    primary  quill- feathers  beneath 

the  top  of  the  paper,  the  perpendicular  screw  blue ;  middle  tail-feathers  dirty  green,  the  rest 

be  tttm«l  until  both  touch,  and  when  at  the  blue,  dotted  with  black  on  the  outer  edge ; 

bottom,  the  same  be  done  by  the  horizontal  legs  dirty  pllow.   Inhabits  Africa,  Syria,  and 

screw,  the  pens  will  ivrite,  draw,  or  copy  with  Europe ;  size  of  tke  ia^ ;  is  sonorous,  giega- 

the greatest  accuracy,  10  that  in  writing,  it  tious,  minatory  ana  timid;  builds  in  trees, 

cannot  afterwards  be  distinguished  which  copy  particularly    the    beech;    feeds  on    insects, 

was  made  by  the  pen  actually  in  the  writer^s  worms,  frogs,  nuts  and  corn :  eggs  nale-green, 

hand.    The  patent  now  belongs  to  Mr.  Far-  with  innumerable  duHky  apota.    Tlie  rest  dif- 

thing,  of  GornbilU  by  whom  the  instruments  fer  not  very  essentially,    bee  Plate  UV. 

are  manufftctored.     It  is  evident  that  three  or  CCVRACLE.  «.  (cwrwgle^  Welsh,)  A  boat 

nore  pen^  can  be  added  by  only  prolonginjp  used  in  Wales  by  fishers,  made  by  drawing 

the  bar  R,  and  fitting  more  pea  tubes,  fig.  £  leather  or  oiled  cloth  upon  a  frame  of  wicker 

to  it;  connccdng  them  all  by  the  bar  h.    We  work. 

h^re  seen  and  tried  one  of  five  pens,  which  CO'RACO-BRACHIA'LIS.(KopaM-^p«X*''- 

acted  as  well  as  the  others,  thougn  of  course  loc;  from  sog«|,  a  crow,  and  $p»xmy  the  arm.) 

more  fatiguing  to  the  hand.  Coraco-bracliiseus.     A  muscle,  so  called  from 

To  COQUET.  V.  a.  (from  the  noun.)    To  its  origin  and  insertion.    It  is  situated  on  the 

treat  with  an  appearance  of  amorous  tender-  humerus,  before  the  •  scapula.    It  arises,  ten- 

ness  (Sufi/l^t  dinous  and  fleshy,  from  the  fore-part  of  ^ 

To  Coque't.  v.  n.  To  act  the  lover ;  to  en-  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula,  adhering,  in 

tice  by  blandishments  (Swijt),  its  descent,  to  tlie  short  head  of  the  biceps ; 

COQUCTRY,  «.  (coqueterie^  Fr.)  Affect-  inserted,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  about  tbemid- 

ation  of  amorous  advances  (^Addison),  die  of  the  internal  part  of  the  os  humeri,  near 

CO'QUETTE.  9.  (coquette^  French.)  A  the  origin  of  the  third  head  of  the  triceps, 
gay,  airy  girl ;  a  girk  who  endeavours  to  at-  called  bracuialisexternus,  where  it  sends  down 
tract  notice,  or  w&>  after  having  gained  the  a  tbfn  tendisons  expansion  to  the  internal  con- 
attention  of  one  lover  casts  him  oflT flirtingly,  dyle  of  the  os  humeri,  ks  use  is  to  ruse  the 
and  throws  herself  assiduously  in  the  way  of  arm  upwards  and  forwards. 
another.  V&ra  ce-wvoi  de'us.  (corac<hhyoidett4  muc- 

Mr.  Gisbome  in  his  treatMe**On  theDiittes  cuius,  xoeaxo-uoiScuof;  from  xe^l,  a  crow,  and 

of  the  Female  Sex,*'    cautions    his    yonug  voiiliif,  the  bone  called  hyoides.)    SeeOifo* 

readers  against   coquetry  iu   the    following  bvoideus. 

descriptive  and  impressive  terms :  *^  To  delude  CO'RACOID.  (coracoideua^  Kcpaxou^i^,  from 

a  young  man  by  encoo Rising  his  attentions  xw^£,  a  crow,  and  uUc^  re^emMance,  because 

fur  the  pleasiare  of  exhibiting  him  as  a  con-  it  is  shaped  like  the  beak  of%  crow«)   A  name 

quest,  for  the  purpole  of  exciting  the  assidui-  given  to  a  process  on  the  upper  and  anterior 

ties  of  another  person,  or  from  any  motive  ex-  part  of  tlie  scapula. 


servation.  On  such  subjects  even  inadvertence  from  Cape  de  la  Couronne  to  that  of  St.  Tro- 

is  highly  culpable ;  what  then  is  the  ^uilt  of  pez;  about  the  isles  of  Majorca  and  Minorca; 

her,  tvho  dekberately  raises  hopes  which  she  on  the  south  of  Sicily,  on  the  coast  of  Africa ; 

is  resolved  not  to  fulfil !"  and,  lastly,  in  the  Ethioptc  ocean,  and  about 

The  iniquity  of  a  similar  conduet  in  men  is  Cape  Negro.    The  divers  say,  that  the  little 

finely  ponrtrayed  in.the  song  of  Fitz  Eustace  branches  are  found  only  in  the  caverns  whose 

in  Mr.  Sc0tt*s  **Marmion.**  situation  is  parallel  to  the  earth's  surface,  and 

COR,  In  anatomy.    See  Heakt.  open  to  the  south.    The  manner  of  fishing  be- 

CoB  Caboli,  Charles's  heart,  in  astrooo-  ing  nearly  the  same  wherever  coral  is  found, 

mf ,  a  name  first  given  by  Dr.  Halley  to  a  it  will  suffice  to  instance  the  method  used  at 

bright  star  between  Asterion  and  Cham.   But  the  bastion  of  France,  under  the  direction  of 

the  name  is  now  applied  to  a  snaall  constella-  the  company  established  at  Marseilles  for  that 

tion  in  tlie  same  situation,  containing  0. 1. 0.0.  fishery.  Seven  or  eight  men  go  in  a  boat  com- 

<^  2,  in  all,  3  stars  of  the  first  six  magnitudes,  uianded  by  the  patron  or  proprietor ;  and  when 

Cob,  is  also  applied  to  stars  which  are  situ-  the  net  is  thrown  by  the  caster,  the  teat  work 
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the  vessel,  and  help  to  draw  the  net  in.     The  3.  C.  lapidescens.     Dicotomons:  wither 

net  is  composed  of  two  rafters  of  wood   tied  lindrical,   downy  branches.     Habitation  b- 

crosswise,  with  leads  fixed  to  them  :  to  these  known  :  appears  covered  with  sliurt,  liair-U', 

they  fasten  a  quantity  of  hemp  twisted  loosely  verticiUate  down,  of  a  reddish  cok>ar,  as  >i 

round,  and  intermingled  with  some  large  net-  the  outer  calcareous  coat  were  eaten  off;  oria 

ting.     This  instrument  is  let  down  where  they  if  another  calcareous  layer  were  about  to  ^t 

think  there  is  coral,  and  pulled   up  again  produced.      Stem    in    some  varieties  trirb^ 

when  the  coral  is  strongly  entangled  in  the  tomous. 

hemp  and  netting.     For  this  purpose,  six  boats  4.  C.  flabellum.     Stem  simple,  incrust^. 

are  sometimes  required  ;  and  if  in  hauling  in,  with  Ihe  branches  sticking  together,  ia  a  i^ 

the  rope  happens  to  break,  the  fishermen  run  liaceous,  fan-shaped  manner,  and  somewlui 

the  hazard  of  being  lost.     Before  the  fishers  waved.     Inhabits  the  West  Indies;  of  farn^ 

go  to  sea,  they  agree  for  the  pnce  of  the  coral,  colours,  from  a  greenish-brown  to  milk-\rtt>tr ; 

which  is  sometimes  more,  sometimes   less  a  sometimes  of  a  flat  kidney-shaped  form,  a -i 

pound ;  and  they  engage,  on  pain  of  corporal  about  an  inch  high  ;  sometimes  expantlinr  w 

punishment,  that  neither  they  nor  their  crew  a  large,  subdivided,  lolled,    and   aDdoiaW 

shall  embezzle  any,  but  deliver  the  whole  to  mass,  from  one  to  five  inclies  high,  and  u 

the  proprietors.     \Vhen  the  fishery  is  ended,  many  broad  :  stem  terminated  by  a  tuftof  bte 

which    amounts  one   year    with  another   to  radical  tubes. 

twentv-five  quintals  for  each  boat,  it  is  divided  5.  C.  terrestris.  With  opposite  branches,  a- 

into  thirteen  parts;  of  which  the  proprietor,  lindrical  joints,  and  lateral,  peduncle d. Uv^ 

hath  four,  the  casters  two,  and  the  other  six  versiily  wrinkled  fructifications.     lubabitMv 

men  one  each:  the  thirteenth  belongs  to  the  woods  of  Friesland ;  a  few  lines  hi^b;Ar4 

company  for  payment  of  the  boat  furnished  probably,  when  more  minutely  examined  tfcii 

them.  It  hitherto  appears  to  have  been,  will  be  <at 

CoRAL-TREE.      In     botany.      See     Ert-  covered  to  he  a  shrubby  lichen. 

THRiNA.  CO'RALLINE.    a,    (coraliimufy   Latii) 

COKALLINA,  Coralline.     In  zoology,  a  Consisting  of  coral;  approaching   to  a>»: 

genus  of  the  class  vermes,  order  zoopliyta.  (^fVoodicard), 

Animal  growing  in  the  form  of  a  plant;  stem  COKALLO-DENDRON.  In  botaoy.  Sc< 

fixed,  with  calcareous,   subdivided   branches,  Enytiirina. 

mostly  jointed.    Thirty-eight  species;  some  CO'RALLOID,     or    Coralloidal.    < 

of  them  on  the  coast  of  most  countries.    These  (xcpaxXoctlii:.)     Resembling  coral  (Brora), 

were  formerly  supposed  to  be  vegetables ;  but  CORAN  \\  (couranty  Fr.)    A  solemn  k'l 

they  give  the  most  evident  tokensof  large  por-  of  dance.     It  is  composed  in  the  time  markr 

tions  of  ammonia,  the  common  test  of  animal  };  and  the  number  of  bars  is  always  a  ut-j- 

substance,  and  have  been  often  traced  to  spon-  pie  of  8. 

taneotts  motion.     Every  tube,  vesicle,  or  arti-  CO' R BAN.  8.  QcrrpS  An  almsbasket ; i f^'* •> 

culation,  is  probably  the  inclosureof  a  distinct  an  alms  (King  Charies), 

animal,  so  that  the  entire  mass  or  tree  is  a  For  the  scriptural  meaning  of  the  word  a^: 

family ;  in  this  respect  resembling  the  vegeta-  as  an  oath,  we  refer  to  Doddrldge^s  Expos::*. 

ble  tree,  in  ivhich  every  bud  may  also  be  re-  vol.  i.  p.  462.  note  g', 

garded  as  an  individual  living  plant,  and  con-  Corban  also  denotes  a  oeremoDV  in  » 

sequently  the  entire  tree  be  in  like  manner  con-  among  the  Mahometans,  yearly  performrd  </ 

templated  as  a  tribe  or  republic.     We  shall  se-  the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat  in  Arabia,  vj 

lect  a  few  specimens.  Mecca.     It  consists  in  slayinz  a  great  Dse  v: 

K  C.  officinalis.    Common  coralline.    Dou-  of  sheep,  ancT  distiibuting  thein  amon^  ^ 

bly  pinnate,  snd  sometimes  trichotomous,  with  poor. 

the  joints  of  the  stem  some  what  wedge-shaped,  CORBE.  a.  (con  r&tf,  Fr.)  Crooked  (^V** 

or  turbinate;  those   of  the  branches  round,  ser), 

some  of  the  terminal  ones  capitate.     Common  ClVRBEILS,  «.  Little  baskets  nseii  in  ^''- 

on  almost  every  shore  ;  growing  in  clustered  tifications,  filled  with  earth. 

tufts  from  two  to  five  inches  long,  about  the  CORBEL,  in  architectare,  the  rrprr^^ 

thickness  of  a  large  thread  ;  white,  greenish,  tion  of  a  basket,  sometimes  seen  oo  we  \**  ' 

yellowish,  purple,  or  reddish,  and  frequently  of  caryatides. 

a  mixture  of  all  the  colours.     This  species  is  Corbel,  or  Corbil,   is  also  used  fv'  < 

sometimes  used  in  powder  as  an  absoroentand  short  piece  of  timber  projectin|r  six  or  H:' 

vermifuge,  as  is  also  the  corallium,  coral,  or  inches  out  of  a  wall,  as  a  kind  of  siiosiiirr.: 

isis,  which  has  not  unfrequently  been  con-  piece  for  something  to  rest  on. 

founded  with  this  genius.     Its  utmost  medici-  CORCANG,  or    Juroants,   a  tomj  «' 

nal  merit  is  that  of  being  a  common  absorbent  A^ia,  seated  on  a  river  anciently  called  0\-* 

and  antacid.  which  ran  from  the  Caspian  sea  lo  tb<  i*^' 

2.   C.   granifera.     Trichotomous ;  with  the  Aral ;  but  the  Tartars  have,  by  S4Niif  ur^r, 

joints  of  tlie  stem  compressed,  wedge-shaped  ;  dried  up  its  channel.      It  is  9U  mile»  S.  tt ' ' 

those  of  the  branches  roundish,  and  furnished  lake  Aral.     Lat.  40.  57  N.     Lon.  $5.^  K 

withoppositeovateovaries,  seated  on  small  pe-  CO'RCUORUS.      Jews-mallotr.     1^  ^' 
dicles.  Inhabitstho  Mediterranean  and  African 
"as ;  sea-green,  and  of  a  fine  slender  texture. 


tany,  a  genus  of  the  class  polyaiidn^.  <''^' 
mouogyuia.      Calyx  five-lea vcd,  dru^itf  ^ 
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'.valved,  with  cells. 

'  the  Elant  and  West 

I' lie  plant  rises 

''mI,  nprifi^ht 

'  nversare 

•incles, 

*Voni 


<l    r 


'    I'l 


•■  •..»..)     'J'he 

,  wliicli  pro- 

•  .    uut,  of  which 

t.^trtiiiifnt  in  great  use 
'  .^,  ami  hy  them  supposed 
.  .    «  .  .  \tr:i(irdinary  yirtacs.     It 
>    \\i!!i  tliiTe  knots  tied  on   it. 
.<  V  ni:i(iir:il  rites  and  ceremonies 
_■  oi  tiiiscurd;  and,  when  thus  pre- 
1^  supposed  to  ha?e  power  over  the 
:  .iii<i  they  will  sell,  hy  means  of  it,  a 
.  \  inil,  or  at  least  the  promise  of  one,  to  a 
If  thev  untie  only  one  of  these  knots,  a 
Tiitp  gale  succeeds  ;  if  two,  it  is  much 
">nirer;    and  if  three,  a  storai  is  sure  to 

i'oRi>  OF  WOOD,  a  certain  quantity  of  wood 
for  burning,  so  called  because  formerly  mea- 
sured with  a  cord.  The  dimensions  ot  a  sta- 
tute cord  of  woofl  are  eii(ht  feet  long,  four  feet 
fii^h,  and  four  feet  hrodd. 

(oKD  WOOD,  is  new  wood,  and  such  as,  when 
hrouffht  hy  water,  comes  on  board  a  vessel,  in 
op^»u«ition  to  that  which  is  floated.  - 

Cord-maker,  s,  (cord  and  maker.}  One 
nhose  trade  is  to  make  ropes ;  a  ropemaker. 

To  Cord.  r.  a.  (from  tne  noun.)  To  hind 
with  roper :  tt>  close  hy  a  bandage. 

('()KUA(vE,  a  term  used  in  general  for  all 
sortH  of  cord,  whether  small,  middling,  or 
^reat.  (See  it  ope.)  The  naval  cordage  of 
the  earlier  ageis  was  in  all  probability  only 
thongs  of  leather.  These  primitive  ropes  were 
retained  hy  the  Caledonians  in  the  third  ceo- 
tnrv.  lli'e  nations  to  the  north  of  the  Baltic 
had  them  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  centuries  :  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  western  isles  of  Scotland 
make  use  of  them  at  present ;  cutting  the  skin 
of  a  seal,  or  the  raw  and  salted  hide  of  a  cow 
into  long  pieces,  and  fastening  the  plough  to 
their  horses  with  them,  or  eren  twisting  them 
into  strong  ropes  of  twenty  or  thirty  fathoms 
li'ngth.  Bat  these,  in  the  south  of  our  island, 
and  on  the  continent,  were  early  superseded  by 
the  use  of  iron  chains.  The  very  maritime  and 
commercial  nation  of  the  Veneti,  that  were  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  Belgie  of  Britain, 
used  iron  chains  for  their  cables  in  the  days  of 
Ciesar.  But  in  the  more  distant  and  refined 
rountries  of  the  south,  both  thongs  and  these 
Had  given  place    to  the    use  of  vegetable 


threads,  and  the  arts  of  combining  them  int<9 
strength.  In  this  manner  the  Greeks  appear 
to  have  used  the  common  rashes  of  their  conn- 
try,  and  the  Carthaginians  the  spartum  or 
broom  of  Spain.  And  as  all  the  cordage  of 
the  Romans  was  made  of  these  materials  at  their 
last  descent  on  oar  island,  so  the  art  of  manu- 
facturing them  would  be  necessarily  intro- 
duced with  the  Roman  settlements  among  the 
' '  i  tons.  Under  the  direction  of  Roman  artists 
'  thongs  of  leather  woald  naturally  be  laid 
.  1  it\  and  the  junci,  or  rushes  of  the  plains, 
\\.mU<mI  up  into  cordage.  And  what  remark- 
aMy  coincides  with  this  opinion  is,  that  the 
I'iMiiains  of  old  cables  and  ronet  are  still  dis- 
tinguished among  the  British  sailors  by  the 
name  of  old  junk. 

Hud  dart's  patent  for  the  manufacture  of 
cordage  is  given  in  the  Repertory  of  Arts,  &c. 
vol.  iv.  p.  67.  The  patents  of  Chapman  and 
Curr  are  described  in  subsequent  volames  of 
that  work. 

CORDAX,  in  antiquity,  a  gay  sort  of 
dance. 

CORDATED,  an  appellation  freonently 
given  by  naturalists  to  tnings  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  heart. 

CORDED,  in  heraldry.  A  cross  corded, 
some  authors  take  for  across  wound  or  wrench- 
ed aboat  with  cords :  others,  with  more  proba- 
bility, take  it  for  a  cross  made  of  two  pieces 
of  cord. 

CORDELERAS,  mountains  of  South 
America,  otherwise  called  Andes. 

CORDELIER,  a  Franciscan,  or  religions 
of  the  order  of  St.  Francis.  The  Cordeliers 
are  clothed  in  thick  grey  cloth,  with  a  little 
cowl,  a  chaperon,  antt  cloak,  of  the  same ;  hav- 
ing a  girdle  of  rope  or  cord  tied  with  three 
knots:  whence  tne  name.  They  are  other- 
wise called  Minor  Friars,  their  original  name. 

CO'RDIA.  In  botany.  A  genus  of  the 
class  pentandria,  order  monogynia.  Corol 
funnel-form  ;  style  forked ;  drupe  with  a  two- 
celled  nut.  Eighteen  species ;  scattered  over 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  Tlie  following  are 
the  only  three  worth  particularising. 

1.  C  myxa;  with  ovate  leaves,  glabrous 
above:  corymbs  lateral;  calyxes  ten,  striate. 
Height  about  that  of  a  middling  plum-tree  ; 
flowers  white,  and  in  bunches ;  each  consist- 
ing of  a  single  tubular  petal,  with  a  calyx  of 
the  same  kind,  nearly  of  an  equal  length,  and 
cut  into  6ve  segments  to  the  brim,  liie  fruit 
is  eaten  in  Turkey;  and  the  wood  is  often 
used  to  promote  fire  by  friction. 

2.  C.  sebestena,  with  leaves  ohlong,  ovate, 
repand,  rough :  sending  forth  shrubby  stalks 
eight  or  ten  feet  high.  The  flowers  are  termi- 
nal in  large  clusters,  of  the  shape  and  colour 
of  the  marvel  of  Peru,  and  are  nighly  beauti- 
ful; the  stamens  sometimes  amount  to  six. 
The  fruit  is  also  eaten  as  that  of  c.  myxa ;  and 
the  aroma  of  the  wood  in  burning,  perfumes  a 
room  with  an  agreeable  odour. 

3.C.  collococca:  a  native  of  Jamaica,  with 
leaves  oblong-ovate,  very  entire ;  flowers 
corymbed ;  calyxes  downy  internally.     In  Ja- 
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the  class  syngenesia*  order  polygamU  Inis-  loni(  aisle  around  a  building,  )eadiii|r  to  teirenl 
tranea.   Receptacle  chaff v ;  seedft  compretsed,  chambers  at  a  distance  from  each  other, 
emar^inate,  ivith  a  two-fiorned  crown ;  calyx  Coridob.       In    fortification.       See   Co- 
double ;  each  of  them  maiiy-leaved,   Ttyenty-  vsrt-way. 

ft  I  e  speries;  natives  of  the  Ea«t  or  West  Indies,  CORI\£.     In  zoology.     See  Antilopb. 

or  South  America.  They  are  chiefly  herbaceous  COIilNTH  (The  Isthmus  of),  is  that  neck 

perennials,  rising  from  three  to  six  feet,  with  of  land  which  joins  the  Morea  to  Greece,  and 

clusters  of  yellonr  terminal- Ho wers,  like  sun-  reaches  from  the  Uulph  of  Lepanto  to  that  of 

flowt'rs,  but  not  so  large.    They  are  easily  Egina.    Julius  Caesar,  Caligula,  and  Nero, 

propaflfated  by  root  slips.  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  cut  ft 

CORE'iT.     In  ichthyology.     See  Scou-  channel  through  it. 

BER  THTNNU8.  CoRINTJI,     COBANTHO,     Of     QbBAMB,     R 

CORFE-CASTLE,  a  borough  in  Dorset-  very  ancient  town  of  the  Morea,  snpposed  to 

shire,  with  a  market  on  Thursday.    It  is  seat-  have  been  founded    1514  years  before  Christ, 

ed  in  a  peninsula  called  the  Isle  of  Purbeck.  by  Sisyphus,  the  son  of  Eolos,  and  grandfather 

It  sends  two  members  to  parliauieut.  Lat  50.  to  Ulysses.    This  city  preserved  its  liberty  till 

3<)  N.    Ijon.  2.  4  W.  the  year  before  Christ  146,  when  it  was  pillaged 

CORFU,  anciently  Corctba,  a  consider-  and  burnt  by  the  Romans.  Julius  Caesar  re- 
able  island  near  the  entrance  of  the  Gulph  of  built  the  town,  and  sent  a  Roman  colony  to  it. 
Venice,  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  belonging  When  the  Roman  empire  was  divided,  it  fell 
to  the  Venetians.  The  country  abounds  in  to  the  district  of  Constantinople;  and  on  the 
vineyards,  lemons,  oltven,  and  cypress-trees,  decline  of  that  empire,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Its  principal  town  is  of  the  same  name.  Lat.  the  Venetians,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by 
3*J.  10  N\    Lon.  20.  0  E.  Mahomet  II.     The  Venetians  regained  it  in 

COKIA,  an  episcopal  town  of  Leon,  in  1678;  but  the  Turks  got  possession  of  it  in 

Spain,   120  miles  S.W.  of  Madrid.     Lat.  40.  1715,  and  have  kept  it  ever  since.     It  is  40 

0  N.    Lon.  5.  30  W.  miles  N. W.  of  Atheus.    Lat.  38.  14  N.  Loo. 

CORIA'CEUUS.  a.  (coriaccir*,  Latin.)  1.  23.  3  E. 

Consisting  of  leather.     2.  Of  a  substance  re-  CORINTHIAN  ORDER,  the  finest  of  all 

senihling  leather  (^Arbaihno(\  architectural  compositions,  in  which  we  see 

CouiACEoirs.  lu  natural  history.  Stiff  proportion,  simplicity,  elegance,  and  richness, 
like  leather  or  parchment.  Applied  to  the  combined  in  a  uegree  almost  exceeding  I  magi- 
leaf,  calvx,  and  capsule  of  plants;  and  the  nation,  and  which  we  are  pursuaded  wul  never 
niMif»  of  insects.  be  surpassed,  whilst  architecture  has  an  exist- 

('ORIANDER.     See  Cobiandrum.  ence.    This  order  is,  and  will  continue  to  be, 

C( )R[  AN  DRCM.  (coriandrum^  x»^iav3^,  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  exquisite  taste  and 

from  Koon,  a^upil,  and  (»>n^,  a  man;  because  of  genius  of  the  ancient  Grecians.     Scamoxzi 

its  roundness  like  the  pupil  of  a  nian*s  eye.}  calls  itthe  virginal  order;  an  epithet  truly  cba^ 

Coriander.     In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  racteristic  of  the  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  com- 

pentamiria,  order  digy Ilia.     Fruit  spherical ;  position  apparent  in  the  whole.    Comformably 

corui  radiate;  petals iiiflected,  emarginate;  ge-  to  the  whole  of  its  character,  the  ancients  em- 

neral  involucre,  one-leafed;  partial,  halved,  ployed  it  in  works  of  magnificence,  grandeur, 

Two  species.  and  delicacy. 

1.  C.  testiculatum.  Fruit  double:  found  The  base  uf  the  column  may  be  either  Attic 
in  the  south  of  Europe.  or  Corinthian,  since  both  are  beautiful.     The 

2.  C.  sativum.  Fruit  globular;  seeds  he-  entablature  is  generally  much  enriched,  parti- 
nrhpheric.  Found  on  the  road-sides  and  other  cularly  by  the  ancients,  who  introduced  in  the 
wastes  of  our  own  country.  Every  part  of  the  frieze  representations  of  various  figures  (see 
plant  has  a  very  offensive  odour;  but  upon  Plate  4).  A  very  full  displav  of  these  may  be 
ueing  dried  the  seeds  have  a  tolerably  grateful  found  in  Stewart's  Antiquities  of  Athens. 
Mnell,  and  their  taste  is  moderately  warm,  and  When  the  entablature  is  thus  enriched,  the 
slightly  pungent.  They  possess  a  stomachic  columns  are  fluted,  and  the  flutings  may  be 
and  carminative  power,  and  are  directed  in  the  filled  with  cablings,  one  third,  from  the  bot- 
infu^um  amatum^  infuMum  $enn€B  tartaric  torn,  of  the  whole  heio^ht  of  the  shaft,  as  ia 
nuTum,  and  some  other  compositions  of  the  the  iujiide  of  the  Pantneon,  In  most  of  the 
pliarmacopoeias.  antiques  at  Rome,  the  capital  of  this  order  it 

COKIA'RIA.      Samach.      In    botany,    a  decorated    with    olive-leaves;    the    acanthus 

^enus  of  the  class  dioecia,  order  dodecandrta.  being  seldom  employed  but  in  the  composite. 

Calyx  five-leaved,  petals  five ;  united  to,  and  The  general  nroportions  of  this  order  are  aa 

resenibling  the  calyx.      Male :   anthers  two*  follow :  The  whole  height  of  the  entire  order 

parted.    Female:  styles  five;  seeds  five,  co-  is  divided  into  five  equalparts,  and  one  is  given 

vered  with  the  succulent-berried  petals.  Three  for  the  height  of  the  pedestal.   The  remaining 

species ;  south  of  Europe ;  Chili :  New  Zea-  four  are  divided  into  six  equal  parts ;  one  is 

l^nd.  assigned  for  the  entablature,  and  tne  remaining 

CORICEUM,  in  antiquity,  the  undressing  five  are  assigned  to  the  height  of  the  column, 

room  of  the  Gymnasium.  including  its  base  and  capital ;  which  are  again 

CURIOOR,  in  architecture,  a  gallery  or  divided  into  equal  parts,  one  of  which  is  for  the 
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h«th.    It  auy  be  «Mily  propanted  by  •eedi ;  ultreot  git  is  «i»eii  out,  the  cork  (wdli  tnd  bf 

ud  when  in  ffower  has  an  fWant  apprarancr.  ««"«•  >«"<>».  •»<>  l"^'?.  «•  •''»««  •n»i«ly  <l'»- 

(;UKISPB'KMUM.     Inbotanv.    AreuM  ."■•«••,  Wh«ii  the  red  Tipoun  ceese,  the  liquor 

of  the  daf.monandria,  order  dirynia.    Calvi-  U  to  be  trterferred  into  a  ghu  capiule.  and  ■• 

l««,  peteU  two;  seed  one,  ova"; naked.  'iVo  ^  •»  "^'X t:!!"''£LiIir  .     iSl^l'iJJt'H'    A 

:  f^     _  ^,          r  *i           .1      f  d                u   »  •  pungent  vtiiour  beffms    to  be  diMncagtd.     A 

species ;  natives  of  the  soutb  of  barope ;  but  ,„£JJ?ee  is  thus  prSured  of  the   con«Uience  of 

"°A'!!Jf!^.?^.*?3^.^*^^""*^  ^**"^y\....  thick  honex-.  of  s  Imion  yellow  colour,  and  lively, 

tOKITAM,inhabiUnU  of  ancient  Albion,  pe,»tntin^.  sromsiic  odour.    In    order   to    sepa. 

being,  according  to  Camden,  Ibeinbahiunts  of  nte  the  acid  generated   in  this  process  from  the 

tbatpart  of  Boffland  which  it  DOW  divided  into  other  matters  with  which   it  it  mixed,  the  whole 

the  counties  of  NorthamptOD,  Leicester,  Rot-  ia  to  be  dissolved  in  twice  iti  weight  df  hot  dis- 

land,  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  and  Derby.  tilled  water,  and  passed   quickly  through  a  filter, 

CORK,  a  county  of  Ireland,  having  Kerry  by  which  a  amall  qusntity  of  an  inflammiible  sul>. 

and  the  sea  on  the  W.  Limerick  on  the  N.  and  «•»«,  analogous  to  wax,  wUl  be  separated.    The 

the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  S.  and  .S.  E.     It  is  clear  liquor  u  of  a  light  ambar  colour,  with  an 

fertile,  rich,  and  populous;  iiconuins  232  pa.  «>?!"  Wro^hing  to  that  of  prussic   acid.    By 

rishes,  and  tcnds^e  members  to  parliament.  ^"fration  It  become,  turbid,  and  depos.t.  a  pul- 

/^  ...   au          -..  1     r  a,u       u                 a.      :  verulent  sediment,  which   is   the  acid  of  cork,  or 

CoRK,thecapiUlof  the  above  countv  IS  ^^^   ^      T^   .^.j           ^,.„.       ^^\^^ 

the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  ranks  next  to  DMm  ^^^„  1=  1^,,^.,^  ^  ,^^^  by  re- 
fer magnitude,  wealth,  and  commerce.  It  ^^^  evaporation  and  cooling:  the  suberic  acid 
stands  17  miles  up  tlie  river  Lee,  is  120  miles  ij,ui  prep»red,  is  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour, 
S.W.ofDttbUn,  and  contains  near  90IN)  houses,  but  may  be  whitened  by  being  boiled  with  fresh 
It  has  a  deep  well-sheltered  haven,  but  only  burnt  charcoal.  When  pure,  it  is  in  a  solid  form, 
small  vetseU  can  come  np  to  the  city;  from  but  not  ciysiallizable ;  it  is  adduleus,  and  bitter 
which  more  beef,  tallow,  and  batter,  are  ship-  to  the  taste  {  is  volatUisable  by  a  moderate  best ; 
pedoff,  than  from  all  the  other  parts  of  Ireland  decomposes  all  the  metallic,  and  many  of  the 
together.  Lat  51.  54  N.  Lon.  8.  23  W.  earthy  sslts;  and  combines  with  the  alkalies  into 
Cork,  a  stopple  for  a  bottle  or  barrel,  cut  crysuUiiable  sslts.    Hence  It  is  con^dercd  by  La 

from  the  wood  of  the  quercus.  ^^^   •?  •    P^^  «^*8   "*   Fourcroy    has 

^  rsnked  cork,  under  the  name  suber,  as  one  of  the 

Cork.  The  substance  from  which  the  above  vegetable  principles.    The  two  chemists,  however, 

is  obtahied.      The  bark    of  an  ever-green   oak  i  above-mentioned,  appear  to  have  been  led  into  in 

the  qoereiis    suber   of   Linn^s   (See   Quncus),  error  from   not  having  examined  the  composition 

that  grows  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  cork  previous  to  treating   it  with  nitric   acid  ; 

OB  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.    It  ia  stripped  on  which  account  the  following  facts  may  not  be 

off  every  three  years  in  large  masses,  from  two  to  unacceptable  to    the  reader.     If   cork,   previously 

three   inchea    in  thickness,  and    of   a    somewhat  reduced  by  filing  to  extremely  fine  powder,  is  dU 

carved   figure,    correspooding    with    that    of    the  gesled  with  alcohol,   a    brownish    yellow  tincture 

tmok  of   the  tieew     The   only  preparstion  which  is  produced,  possessing  the  faintly  aromatic  odour 

coik   undergoes,  is  that  of   being    flattened;   for  of  cork,  and  causing  s    slight  ochery  precipitste 

this  purpose  it  is  scorched  on  both  sides  to  soften  in    red  sulphst  of   Inm :    this    alcoholic    solution 

it,  and  in   this  state  b  laid  between  flat,   heavy  being    evaporated    to  dryness  by    a   very    gentle 

plsnks,  till  it  is  cold.    Cork  is  of  a  light  brown  heat,  leaves  behind  it  a  brittle,  brownish  sediment, 

cobur,  and  a  very  fine  spongy  texture;    is  very  of  a   somewhat  astringent  Uste,  and  considersbly 

soft,  but  requires  an  extremely  sharp  kiUfe  to  eut  Inflammable. 

it  smoothly,  a  dull  one  only  tearing  it.    It  is  con-  By  digestwn  with  wster,  a  portion  of  it  is  dis- 

lidersbly   elastic,  and    its  specific    gravity  is   no  solved,  consisting    principally   of  gallic    add  and 

more  than  0*34  ;  hence  it  ia  the  most  buoyant  in  tannin ;  for  it  forms  a  black   precipitate  with  red 

water  of  any  ligneous  substance.    It  has  a  faint  sulphst  of  iron,  and  throws  down  a  curdy   inio- 

nllar  aromatic  odour,   and  little  or  no    taste,  luble   precipitate   from    a    solution    of    itinglnw. 

J  resdily   bflammable,  burning   with  a   large  The   pDrtlon   insoluble    in    water    appeara    to    be 

yellow  flame,   which    however  soon   goes  out    of  chiefly  resinous,  and  thla,  no  doubt,  it   is  which 

itielf,  and  leaves  behind  a   bulky,  soft,  impalpably  marks  the  |ieculiar  charactera  of  the  gallic  icid  in 

pulverulent  charcoal.    Water,  by  a  long  decoction  the  alcoholic  solution.    After  alcohol  has  extracted 

with  cork,  acquires  a  brownish  colour,  and  takes  from  cork  all  that  it  is  cspable  of  taking  up^  the 

up  a  quantity  of   extractive  matter,  in   the  pro-  residue,    when    digested    in    a    weak    solution    of 

portion  of  shout  40  grains  ftom  sn  ounce ;  of  the  caustic  potash,  requires  a  deep  reddish  brown  co- 

retidue,  alcfaolol  takes  up  1 1  grains.    An  ounce  of  k»ur,  which    it  communicates  to  the   menstruum, 

cork,  digested  first  in  skholol,  lost  42  grains ;  and  Muriatic  acid,  added  to  saturation,  nearly  destroys 

^  subsequent  decoctM>n  in  wster,  8  grains  more,  this  colour,   without  oorsMoniog  any  sensible  tur« 

Frpm  the  spirituous  tinctures,   a  powdery  matter  bidness;   nor  does  the    neutralized    solution   pro- 

precipitated,  of   a  reddish    colour  wben    the  cork  duce  any  change  in   red  sul|ihat  of  iron,   so  that 

had  not   been   previously  boiled    with    water,  but  it  is  probable    that   the    alkali   dissolves   little   or 

otherwiie  of  an  aA-grey.     Cork  is  corroded,  and  nothing    but  a  small  quantity   of  carbon.    Hence 

slmost  entirely  dissolved  by  nitrous  acid;   and  in  it  appeara  likely  that  the  suberic  acid  of  La  Grange 

1787,    Brugnatrlli     repeating     this     experiment,  is  only  gsllic  add,  converted  by  nitrous  acid  into 

thought  that   a  peculiar  acid  was  thus  produced,  oxalic  acid,  and    combined  with    a  little  resinous 

The  investigation  was  afterwards  taken  up  by  B.  extract;  and  that  the  suber  of  Fotircroy  consists 

La  Grsnge,  with  the  following  result.     He  took  of   vegetable    fibre  in  a  wry    loose  state,   mixed 

Upely  rasped  cork^  and  added  to  it,  in  a  retort,  with   resinous  and   extractive  matter,   and  a  little 

six  times  its  weight  of  moderately  strong  nitrous  tainin  and  gsUic  acid. 

sctd.    By  digestion    at   a   moderate  temperature,  This  tree,  as  well  as  the  uses  to  which  its  bark 
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is  put,  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans ;  by  it  Is  likwise  easy  in  the  acquireinent,     Tbe  rrrk, 

the   former  of   whom  it  was  called  <^iXXoc,  and    by  after  being  pressed  into  square  pieces,  is  itctn«l 

the  latter  iuber.     By  the  Romans,  as  we  learn  from  by  tbe  curk-cutters,  and  if  not  sufficientij  liat  {• ' 

Pliny,  it  was  even  employed  to  stop  vessels  of  every  their  purpose,  they  lay  it  again  over  a  fire  in  t^c- 

kind ;  but  its  application  to  this  use  seems  not  to  have  burning-yard    turning    the    convex     part    to  tk 

been  very  common  till  the  invention  of  giass-bottles,  flame ;   the    heat,    by    twisting    the    edges  cf  tkr 

of  whith  professor  Beckman  finds  no  mention  before  bark,  counteracts    tbe   natural   bend,  and  corr«< 

the  1 5th  century.  it  to  receive  a  flat  form.     During  this  oprrri^j. 

In  later  times,  some  other  vegetable  productions  a    considerable    d^ree    of    attention    ii    paid  t.^ 

have  been  found  which    can   be    employed   instead  smoothing    it,   and  particukrly  agaia  to  cover  n 

of  cork  for   the   last-mentioned   purpose.    Among  defects.     It  is  next  cut  into  slips,  narrow  or  «sy. 

these  is  the  wood  of   a  tree  common   in    South  according  to  the  intended  cork,  bang,   or  tap,  lar 

America,  particularly  in  moist  places,  which  is  called  such  are  the  names  of  tbe  general  diriskms  in  tia 

there  monbin  or  monbain,  and  by  botanists  spon-  business.     Tbe   use  of   the    two    fonner   is  v^ 

dias  lutea.    This  wood  is  brought  to  England  in  known;    the  latter  ia  used  for  stopping  tbe  U^ 

great  abundance  for  that    use.    The  spongy  root  holes  of  barrels,  as  the  name  impUes.     Tbcse  i.j» 

of  a  North   American   tree,   known  by  the  name  are  again  cut  into  squares,  of  a  length  proporLcr. 

of  nyssa,  is  also  used  for  the  same  end,  as  are  ed  to  the  use  they  are  intended  for.     This  open* 

the  roots  of  liquorice,   which  on  that  account  is  tion  is   performed  by  one  man,  from   wboo  tkcr 

much  cultivated  in  Sclavonia,  and  exported  to  other  are  handed  forward  to  several  others.     A   h'^*^^' 

countries.  division    of  corks    takes  place,  of   these  drfisv:: 

Cork  is  applied  to  various  uses  by  diflerent  na-  sorts,  according   to  their  lengths,  and  are  des** 

tions.     The  Egyptians  made  coffins  of  it,  which  being  minated   short,    short   long,  and   full    long.     Tjt 

lined  with  a  resinous  composition,  preserved  dead  bo-  cork.maker    places     himself  before     the    tabk  w 

dies  from  corruption.     Tbe  Spaniards  bum  it,  to  make  plank,  on  which   is  fastened  a   board   aboat  ^m 

that  kind  of  light  colour  we  call  Spanish  black,  used  inches  thick,  four  broad,  and  twelve    long :  ica^ 

by  painters.     They   also  employ  it   to   line  stone  diately  on  a  line  with   his  left  hand  is  a  ptecv  ^ 

walls;   an   expedient  which  not  only  renders  them  wood   rising    about   four   inches   from    the  hosHL 

much  warmer,  but  also  corrects  their  moisture  in  and  fixed   about  the  middle  of   it,   on   which  tb 

damp  weather.  cork  is  laid  after  being  cut  as  ahovc     Thi«  v>>i 

In   medicine,  the  bark,  as  well  as  tbe  acorn  of  not  only    supports   the  corl^  and  ia  as  a  gu^  u 

the  cork- tree,  are  reputed   to  be  astringent,  after  the    workman,    but    by   its    elevation    abort  *^ 

being  burnt,  reduced  to  powder,   and   used  exter.  board  gives   room    for   the  knife   to  cut  a  pan  a 

nally.     But    in   Britain,   the  former  is  principally  the  cork  in   a  smooth  and  circular  manner,  vrtv 

employed   for    stopping    bottles    and    casks,     and  out   striking    on    the  taUe  belov.     The   fit.f  i 

lining  the  inner  soles  of  shoes  and  slippers.     Cups  then  turned  to  where  the  last  cut  ceased,  tad  tfa^s 

made  of  cork  are  said  to  be  of  service  to  hectical  is  continued    until   the  knife    has  gone  conipi^tf-v 

persons,  when    used  as    their    common    drinking-  round;    the  top  and  bottom  are   then  pared  ir>T. 

vessels.  and   the   cork  thrown  into  a  box   or   basket  wo 

In  the  Gentleman's  Msgazine  for  1758,  we  meet  the  rest  of  the  same  length.    As  tbe  bark  b  as 

with  the  following  curious  contrivance   of  a  cork,  of  the    same  quality    throughout    each  piere.  tn 

waistcoat,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  accidents  corks  are  sorted  by  a  boy  into  four  Idflkd^  m^' 

by  drowning.     It  was  invented  by   Mr.  Dubourg,  fine,  fine,  common,  and   coara^  and  are  waii  a:* 

and  is  composed  of  four  pieces  of  cork,  two  for  cordingly.     Tbe   only   tool  employed  by  tbe  cir.> 

the  breasts,   and    two    for    the    back,   each    being  cutter  is  a   knife  about  three  inehes  braad  is  (k 

Dearly   of  tbe  same    length    and    breadth,   as    the  blade,   and    about   six   indies   lon^,  vary  ihm  w> 

quarters    of  a    common    waistcoat,  without  flaps;  sharp,     and    equal    in    breadth    from    ^   bsj*> 

the  whole  is  covered  with   coarse  canvas,  having  nearly  to   the  end,   which   ia   finished  by  a  fr*. 

two  holes   to  put  the    arms   through.     There   are  curve.     This  knife   he    sbarpcDS  upon  the  bcri 

spaces   left  between  the  two  back   pieces  and  each  where  the  guard  is  placed,  by  one  whet  er  tfrwt 

bdck   and    breast   piece,   that  they  may   the  more  on    each    side,  after  every  cut,  and  now  amA  aa 

easily  be  adjusted  to   the  body.     Thus  the  waist-  upon  a  common  whetstone.     ( Ree9*s  Cfttof^^i.  t^ 
coat   is  open   only  m  the  front,  and  may  be  fast-         A    very  ingenious    patent    apparatus  for  ert* 

encd  on  the  wearer  with  strings ;   or  if  it  should  cutting  is  now  employed  by  Rednsond  and  C^ 
be  thought  more  secure,  with  buckles  and  leather  ^^w«tj-.»t^,  .,,*»  *      .        -    •      . 

straps.  .  CO'RKING-PIN.  «.  A  pin  of  the  U:::>: 

The  weight  of  this  cork.waistcout  does  not  ex-  size^  CSu'ift), 
ceed  twelve  ounces,   and  may  be  made  at  a  very         CO'RAlOUANT.  *.  (cormoftfn,  Frewrb  ' '• 

moderate  expence.     It  is  more  simple  in  its  form  A  bird  tliat  preys  QpOD  fish.     ^  A  ci^^^^'-* 

than  any  other  contrivance  for   a    similar  purpose.  See  Pklicanus. 

Mr.  Dubourg  has  made  trial  of  its  efficacy  in  tbe         COIl\.  *.  (co|in,  Saxon.)     1.  Tl«  *^J» 

Thames,  and  found  that  it  not  only  supported  him  which  grow  in  ears  not  in  pods ;  soch  asiff 

on  the  water,  but  that  even  two  men,  with  their  made  into  bread  (Shak9p€are\     t.  Grain  t^ 

utmost  efforts  were  not  able  to  sink  him.    Hence  unreaped  (Knoiles).     3.  Grain  io  the  ear.  i-» 

it  .s  emmently  cjilculaled  for  mormers,  passengera  „nthrkshea  CJofA,     4.  An  excres«iice  on  ii^ 

at  sea   m  general,  and  likewise  for  all  those   who  c  ^».   x     j     ^i      <   r  i  ^-mi^-  v 

resort   to  bathing   places    far   the   benefit   of   their  H^^  ^^^^  *"*^  P^^'jJ"*  (#f^t#e«a»)  ^ 

health;   as  the  most   timorous  and  delicate  person  -'o  ,t.ORN.  r.a. (from  the  npiuu)  l-Tsc*.. 

may,  with  perfect  safety,  boldly  venture  with  one  *^  spniikle  with  salt.     2.  Tu  graonlaU. 
of  these  waistcoau  into  a  rough  sea.    See  Bam.         Corn,  in  rural  affairs,  the  grain  or  s>r<»  ** 

Boo-uABiT.  plants  separated  from  the  spica  or  car,  sad  **^ 

Coax     curriNo,    or     the     manufacturing     of  lor  making  bread,  &c.     Of  tbfse  tfam  if*  *^ 

business,  though  it  is  thought  one  of  'veral  species,  as  wlieat,  ryc»  barler«  &<•    ^ 

is  not  one  of  the  least  profitable;  rope,  in  every  part  of  it;  £gypi»  s*J  **"* 
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other  cMiions  of  Africm,  particularly  the  coasts  proportioo  to  other  kinds  of  gntn,  trhieh,  in 

of  Barbary,  and  many  parts  of  America,  pro-  uiaoy  instances,  way  serve  as  excellent  sabstt* 

dace  corn  in  abundance.  Other  rountries  have  tutes.     From  the  prices  which  have  prevailed 

maize  and  rice  in  lieu  of  it ;  and  some  parts  of  in  different  countries,  durhir  k  long  series  of 

America,  both  in  the  islands  and  continents,  y(*ars,  ive  have  derived  the  following  result  of 

simple  roots,   such  as  potatoes  and  uiinioc.  numbers: 
Egypt  was  anciently  the  most  fertile  of  all  utlier  IViieat  ....        41 

countries  iu  corn ;  as  appears  both  from  sacreii  Rye 32 

and  profane  history.    It  furnished  a  good  part  iiarley  .        .        •        «        1^3 

of  the  people  subject  to  the  Roman  empire,  Oats 14 

and  was  called  the  dry  nurse  of  Rome  and 

i  tajy.  Table  of  Proporiions. 

With  regard  to  the  first  discovery  and  cul-  j,^^^^  ^^ 

tare  of  corn,  authors  are  much  divided :  the  Wheat       I     I    I    5      4 

common  opinion  is,  that  in  the  firat  ages  men  j^ t — t — j — i r 

lived  on  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth ;  at  •^~~- L — ! — L 

acorns,  and  the  nut  or  mast  produced  by  the  "^'"'''V      4    7    \    '^      ii 

beech ;  which,  they  say,  took  its  name^^r^tft,  Oats  I    3    |    7     R 

from  the  Greek  Myw,  I  eat.     It  is  added,  that 


7    4    I    3     I 
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tbey  had  not  either  the  use  of  corn,  or  the  art  It  deserves,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that 
of  preparing  or  making  it  eatable.  For  tiie  these  proportions  occasionally  vary,  accord- 
methods  of  cultivating  grain,  &c.  see  Uus-  li^gly  fts  the  soil  of  different  conntnes  is  more 
11  AN  DRY.  favourable  to  the  production  of  one  species  of 
In  order  to  ascertain  the  relative  value  of  ^rain  than  to  the  other;  and  likewise  as  there 
different  species  of  grain,  corn-dealers  avail  »  a  greater  or  less  demand  for  particular  kinds 
themselves  chiefly  of  the  combined  criterion  of  of  com  in  the  market,  especially  in  barren  or 
weight  and  measure.  In  a  commercial  point  unproductive  seasons.  Thus,  in  Britain,  the 
of  view,  such  a  method  is  doubtless  the  most  pnce  of  barley  and  oats  is  almost  constantly 
accurate;  but  for  the  present,  we  shall  com-  disproportionate  to  that  of  wheat,  and  especially 
manicate  to  our  economical  readers  only  a  few  to  rye,  which  may,  consequently  be  considered 
practical  directions,  by  an  attention  to  which,  u  the  cheapest  bread-corn.  The  immense 
they  may  be  sufficiently  guided  in  the  sale  or  quantities  of  malt-liquors  brewed  in  this 
purchase  of  com  iii  general.  country,  and  the  great  number  of  horses  kept 

1.  Take  a  handful  of  ffrain  from  a  heap,  or  for  pleasure,  are  sufficient  reasons  why  barley 
sack,  and  compress  it  ciosely  for  a  minutes  and  oats  are  sold  at  prices  comparatively  higher 
then  pass  it  from  one  hand  into  the  other,  and  tlian  their  intrinsic  value,  in  relation  to  wheat 
attentively  examine  its  flavour,  whether  it  pos-  and  rye.  But  if  the  rates  stated  in  the  pre- 
sess  any  peculiar  smell,  different  from  that  ceding  table  be  adopted  in  the  compulation  of 
which  is  natural  to  the  species :  in  which  case  prices,  and  the  farmer,  or  corn-dealer,  be  desir- 
yon  may  conclude  that  it  has  been  repeatedly  ous  to  know  what  proportion,  for  instance, 
exposeci  to  moisture,  and  undergone  a  slight  the  price  of  oats  bears  to  that  of  rye,  let  him 
degree  of  fermentation.  The  ^ur  obtained  search  in  the  horizontal  line  for  oats,  and  in 
from  such  corn  is  deficient  in  measure,  of  an  front  of  the  perpendicular  line  for  rye:  the  field, 
indifferentquality,  and  affords  neither  nourish-  or  partition' where  both  meet,  contains  tha 
ing  nor  wholesome  bread.  number  7:  lf>i  namely,  that  the  price  of  oata 

2.  If,  on  pressure  by  the  hand,  the  grains  is  in  proportion  to  that  of  rye,  as  seven  to  six- 
appear  so  solid  and  smooth  that  they  in  a  teen;  and  so  on,  with  respea  to  the  other 
manner  glide  through  the  fingers,  without  species  of  corn  here  exhibitea. 

having  any  foreign  smell  or  colour,  in  this  case  Corn  flndian).    In  botany.    See  Zea. 

it  may  be  pronounced  perfectly  dry,  and  ia  a  Cokn  (Cockle^.    See  Aorostkmma. 

good  state  of  preservation.  Corn  (FUg^.    8ee  Gladiolus. 

3.  Should,  on  the  contrary,  the  com  feel  Corn  (Mangold).  See  Chrtbanths* 
rough,  or,  if  a  number  of  grains,  after  com-  MUii. 

pressing  them  by  the  dry  hand,  clog^  together  Corn  ^Parsley  V     See  Sison. 

and  adliere  to  theflngers,  it  may  be  justlv  ap-  Corn  (Rocket5.    See  Bunias. 

prebeuded  that  such  wheat,  rye,  &c.  is  Jfanip,  Corn  fRosc).     See  Papavrr. 

and  possessed  of  all  the  bad  properties  liefore  Corn  fSallad).     See  V4LBRiANA. 

specified.  Corn  (Spurny).     See  Sprrcula. 

As  the  nature  of  the  present  work  does  not  Corn-laws.     It  is  against  the  commoR 

permit  us  to  enter  into  a  minute  analytical  ac-  law  of  England  to  buy  or  sell  corn  in  the  sheaf, 

count  of  the  specific  gravity  of  different  kinds  before  it  is  tlira^ihed  and  measured ;  the  reason 

of  eero,  and  their  relative  proportion  to  each  whereof  seems  to  be^  because  by  such  sale,  the 

other  (which  properly  belongs  to  the  mercan-  market  U  in  effect  forestalled.    3  Inat.  \9J. 

tile  speculator^t  we  shall  supply  this  apparent  Every  person  who  shall  sell  or  buy  cora 

deficiency,  by  the  following  comparative  view,  without  measuring,  or  otherwise  than  ny  tlie 

Every  attentive  observer  ivill  nnd,  that  fre-  Winchester  measure,  sealed  apd  stricken  by 

quently  some  species  of  grain  bears  a  price  in  tlie  brim,  shall  on  conviction  before  onejustiee 

tlie  market  far  exceeding  its  relative  value,  or  on  the  oath  of  one  witness,  forfeit  4Uf.  besidea 

FF2 
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the  whole  of  the  corn  80  sold  or  boufi^lit,  or  the  respondent  in  the  sixty-third  ?olimie  of  tk 

Talue  thereof,  half  to  the  poor,  and  half  to  the  Gentleman^s  Maj^azine  asserts,  that  after  har. 

informer.  ing  been  afflictea  with  corns  for  several  \r%i\ 

On  complaint  to  a  justice,  that  corn  has  he  was  perfectly  relieved  from  them,  by  the  ap- 

been  bought,  sold,  or  delivered,  contrary  to  plication  of  brown  paper  nioistvoed  withfpi:- 

the  act,  the  proof  shall  lie  upon  the  defendant,  tie.     It  has  also  been  recommended  to  wnpa 

to  make  appear  by  oath  of  one  witness,  that  clove  of  garlic  in  paper,  and  cover  it  with  hei 

he  sold  or  bought  the  same  lawfully  :  and  if  he  ashes  till  it  become  soft,  when  it  shoald  be  i^ 

shall  fail  therein,  he  shall  forfeit  as  before-  plied  to  the  parts  affected,  as  warm  as  they  aa 

mentioned,  to  be  levied  by  distress  and  sale.  Dear  it. 

22  and  23  C  II.  c.  8  and  12;  and  K.  v.  Ar-  Wrapping  a  leafofcllmbing  ivy  abont  a  tQ«, 

nold,  T.  33  G,  HI.  and  applying  a  fresh  one  every  day,  has  oftea 

And  if  any  mayor,  or  other  head  officer,  shall  been  found  exceedingly  serviceable.     Bat  tU 

knowingly  permit  the  same,  he  shall  on  con-  best  cure  for  these  painful  excrescences,  in  oar 

viction  at  the  county  sessions,  forfeit  50/.  half  opinion,  is  to  wear  constantly  easy  slioes,  w 

to  the  prosecutor  and  half  to  the  poor,  by  dis-  bathe  the  feet  frequently  in  lukewarm  watfr, 

tress  and  sale.    For  want  of  distress,  to  be  im-  in  which  a  little  sal  ammoniac  and  pot-a&bn 

prisoned  by  ivarrant  of  the  justices,  till  pay-  have  been  dissolve<l,  and  to  apply  a  plaster 

ment  be  made.     22  G.  III.  c.  8.  s.  3.  made  of  equal  parts  of  gum  galbanum,  safiiroe. 

The  last  acts  now  in  force  to  regulate  the  and  camphor.     By  persevering  in  this  trfi& 

returns  of  the  prices  of  grain,  are  statutes  31  ment,  the  complaint  may  in  a  considerable  «ie- 

G.  III.  c.  30,  33  G.   HI.  c.  65.      By  the  gree  be  alleviated,  and  at  length  totally  eradi- 

fornier  the  statutes  1  Jac.  II.  c.  19 :  1  W .  and  cated.     But  we  cannot  omit  ^to  caation  thtm 

M.  c.  12:    1  G.  II.  c.  12.    10  G.  III.  c.  39:  who  are  troubled  with  corns,  never  to  cuior 

13  G.  III.  c.  43:   21  G.  III.  c.  50  :   and  29  pieree  them  with  any  sharp  or  pointed  instro- 

G.  III.  c.  58,  are  all  repealed  ;  as  also  every  ment;  as  such  imprudent  attempts  bare  o(>n 

provision  in  any  other  act  regulating  the  im-  been  productive  of  dangerous  conseqnenrn, 

{>ortation  of  wheat,  &c.  except  such  as  relate  Naj,  it  shoald  be  remarked,  that  every  app'i- 

to  the  making  of  malt  for  exportation,  and  the  cation  which  is  liable  to  occasion  pain  Ui  ilr 

exportation  thereof.    So  much  of  the  15  Car.  foot  or  toes  ought  to  be  carefully  goardc-i 

II.  as  prohibits  the  buying  of  corn  to  sell  again,  against,  as  bein^  improper  and  unsafe.  Heccr 
and  the  laying  it  up  m  granaries,  is  also  re-  the  inefficacy  ot  operations  performed  by  p^ 
pealed.  tenders,  who  are  unacquainted  with  tbe'stroc* 

By  the  statntes  of  31  G.  III.  c.  30,  and  33  ture  of  the  human  body  ;  and  such  expedifo:^ 
G.  III.  c.  65,^ounties  are  granted  on  exporta-  may  be  aptly  compared  to  periodicail  blooi- 
tion  at  certain  prices,  and  the  exportation  pro-  lettings,  which  benefit  the  operator,  hot  in- 
hibited when  at  higher  prices ;  tne  quantity  of  povensh  the  constitution  of  the  biassed  pt!i*iit. 
corn  to  be  exported  to  foreign  countries  is  set-  whose  fluids  increase,  bat  progressively  oecos^ 
tied :  and  the  maritime  counties  of  £n^land  more  watery. 

are  divided  into  districts.     The  exportation  of  Corn>pield.    s.    A   field  where   corn  b 

corn  is  to  be  regulated  in  London,  Kent,  Essex,  growing  (Shakspeare^. 

andSussex,  by  the  prices  at  the  corn-exchange;  Corn-ploor.  s.  The  floor  where  coro  ■ 

the  proprietors  of  which  are  to  appoint  an  in.  stored  (^Hosed). 

spector  of  corn-returns,  to  whom  weekly  re-  Cornflower.  *.    A  flower    that   gra^ 

turns  are  to  be  made  by  the  factors ;  and  he  is  only  among  corn  {Bacon), 

to  make  weekly  accounts,  and  transmit  the  (Jorn-lano.  s.  Land  appropriated  to  tU 

average  price  to  the  receiver  of  the  returns,  to  production  of  grain. 

be  transmitted  to  the  officers  of  the  customs.  Corn-master.  #.  One  that  cultiTiles  rura 

and  inserted  in  the  London  (vazette.    The  ex-  for  sale :  not  in  use  (^Bacok), 

portation  in  other  districts,  and  in  Scotland,  to  Corn-mill.  s.  A  mill  to  grind  corn  is?' 

be  regulated  by  the  prices  at  different  appointed  meal  (^Mortimery    See  Flour-mill. 

places,  for  which  mayors,  justices,  &c.  are  to  Corn-pipe.  g.  A  pipe  made  by  sHtliDg  thr 

elect  inspectors.     Declarations  are  to  be  truly  joint  of  a  green  stalk  of  corn  (TtcM). 

made  by  factors,  of  corn  sold  by  them.  Orders  Corn-hallad.    s.    An    herb,    who«   t^> 

of  council  may  regulate  importation,  &c.  such  leaves  are  a  sallad  of  themselves  (. l/orf ijwr  i 

orders  to  be  laid  before  parliament.     32  Geo.  COKNAGE,  an  ancient  tennre,  the  seni  ? 

III.  c.  50.  and  33  Geo.  111.  c.  3.  See  also  35  whereof  was  to  blow  a  horn  wheo  aoy  inr> 
Geo.  III.  c.  4,  44  Geo.  111.  c.  109,  45  Geo.  sion  of  the  Scots  was  perceived. 

III.  c.  26,  46  Geo.  III.  c.  Il7,  47  Geo.  IIL  c.  CORXARIUS.    or  Haousnbot  (Jolo  , 

7»  and  Mnchie*s  Letters  on  the  Corn  Laws.  a  celebrated  German  physician,  bom  at  Z»>-* 

Corn,  (clavus,)  In  anatomy.    A  hardened  kow  in  Saxony.     His  preceptor  made  Ki' 

portion  of  cuticle,  produced  b^  pressure  ;  so  change  his  name  of  Hagnenbot  to  thait  of  IV-r^ 

called,  because  a  piece  can  be  picked  out  like  a  narius,  under  which  he  is  most  knovm.    A*, 

corn  of  barley.  Corns  are  sometimes  connected  twenty  years  of  age  be  taught  gramniar,  or  J 

with  the  periosteum  explained  the  Greek  and  Latin  poeit  and  or^t^'^ 

Various  remedies  have  been  suggested  for  to  nis  scholars ;  and  at  twenty-three,  was  t^ 

cure  of  corns,  but  their  removal  is  always  centiate  in  medicine.     He  foand  faak  «i-'' 

^                          'able  difficulty.    A  cor-  most  of  the  remedies  provided  by  the  aptHbrn- 
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rH*s;  and  okserving  that  the  greatest  part  of  demy,  and  of  that  of  Inscriptions.     He^wroCif 

the  phvsicians  taught  their  pupils  only  what  is  several  plays  which  were  well  received.   They 

to  be  found  in  Avicenna,  Rhases,  and  the  were  published  with  those  of  bis  brother  iji 

other  Arabian  physicians,  he  carefully  sought  1738,  in  II  volumes  12mo.    He  died  in  1709» 

for  the  writings  of  the  best  physicians  of  aged  84.     He  likewise  wrote  a  Dictionary  of 

Greece,  and  employed  about  6fteen  years  in  «  Arts,  in  2  vols,  folio,  and  a  Qeographical  and 

transUtins'  them  into  Latin,  especially  the  Historical  Dictionary,  in  3  vols,  folio, 

works  of  Hippocrates,  Aeti us,  ^ginetus,  and  Cornjbillk  (^Michael),  a  French  painter, 

a  part  of  those  of  Galen.     Meanwhile  he  prac-  born  at  Paris  in  U)42.     He  had  the  king's  pen* 

tised   i>hy8ic   with  reflation    at    ZwicKOw,  sion,  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  studied 

Fninctort,  Marburg,  Nordhausen,  and  Gena,  with  success.    On  his  return   be  was  chosen 

ivliere  he  died  of  an  apoplexy  in   1558,  aged  professor  in  the  academy  at  Paris,  and  waseui* 

tifty-eight.      He  also  wrote  some  mediciual  ployed  in  the  great  works  at  VersuUes  and 

treatises ;  published  editions  of  some  poems  of  Trianon.     He  died  in  1708. 

the  ancients  on  medicine  and  botany;  and  CORNEL  TREE.    See  Cornus. 

translated  some  of  the  works  'of  the  fathers,  CORNELIA,  daughter  of  ScipioAfricanus, 

particularly  those  of  Basil,  and  a  part  of  those  was  the  mother  of  Tiberius  and  Caius  Grac* 

of  Ei>i  phalli  us.  chus.    She  was  courted  hv  a  king,  but  she 

CORNARO  (Ijcwis),  a  noble  Venetian,  preferred  being  the  wife  or  a  Roman  citizen  to 
who  has  rendered  himself  remarkable,  not  only  that  of  a  monarch.  Her  virtues  have  been  de- 
fer having  exceeded  a  century*  but  by  writing  servedly  commended,  as  well  as  the  whole* 
an  excellent  little  tract  on  Health  and  long  some  principleii  the  inculcated  in  lier  two 
Life,  which  he  wrote  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  sons.  When  a  Caoipanian  lady  made  once  a 
and  which  is  full  of  excellent  precepts.  He  show  of  herjewels  at  Cornelians  house,  and  en- 
died  at  Padua,  in  1565.  treated  her  to  favour  her  witli  a  sight  of  her 

CoRNARo   (Helena   Lucretia),    a  learned  own,  Cornelia  produced  her  two  sons,  saying, 

lady  of  the  same  family,  who  was  educated  at  **  These  are  the  only  jewels  of  which  i  caa 

P^daa,  where  she  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor,  boast " 

•She  divided  her  time  between  intense  study  CORNELIAN.    SeeCnALCBDONius. 

and  the  most  mortified  devotion ;  and  died  in  Cornblun  cmsrrt.     SeeCoRNUs. 

i6i^5.    A  funeral  solemnity  was  celebrated  in  CORN  ELI  SZ  (Lucas),  an  eminent  painter 

honour  of  her  at  Rome,  of  which  a  pompous  of  Leyden,    in   the  sixteenth  century.      He 

description  was  printed  at  Padua,  in  1686.  came  to  England  in  the  r^gn  of  Henry  VIII. 

CORNAVIl,  in  ancient  geography,  a  jieo-  and  was  appointed  principal  painter  to  that 

pleof  Albion,  inhabiting  what  now  constitute  monarch.     At  Penshurst,  in  Kent,  are  the 

the  counties  of  Warwick,  Worcester,  Shrop-  portraits  of  the  constables  of  Queenborough 

shire,  and  Clieshi re.  castle,    from  tlie  reign  of  Edward    III.  to 

CO^NCHANDLER.  «.  (corn  and  ehand-  Henry  VIII.  painted  by  him.  (/f*a/ibiM). 

ier,)    One  that  retails  corn.  CO'RNEMUSE.  «.  (French.)  A  kind  of 

CO'RNCUITER.  *.  (from  corn  and  eui.)  rustic  flute. 

A  man  whose  urofession  is  to  extirpate  corns  CO'RNEOUS.  a.  (eomeus^  I^at.)  Horny ; 

from  the  foot  (fFiseman),  of  a  substance  resembling  horu  (Broio«). 

CORN E,  an  island,  ten  miles  long,  and  one  Cornbous  mbrcurt.  See  Hydraroyruh 

wide,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  near  tlie  coast  of  and  Mbrcurt. 

West  Florida.    Lon.  88.  33  W.    Lat  30.  II  Cor^boub  silvbr  orb.    See  Arqbntum 

N.  and  Silvbr. 

Cornb',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart-  CO'RNBR.  «.    (^cornel,    Welsh.)     K  An 

ine nt  of  the  Mayne  and  Loire :  seven  miles  E.  angle.  2.  A  secret  or  remote  place  (^Froverbsy 

Ancrers.  3.    The     extremities;    the     utmost     limit 

CORNEA  OPACA.    The  sclerotic  mem-  {Drydeny 

brane  of  the  eye  is  so  called,  because  it  is  of  Co'rnbr-stone.  «.  The  stone  that  unites 

a  horny  consistence  and  opaque.    See  Sclb-  the  two  walls  at  the  corner ;    the  principal 

ROTic  MBMBRANB  Bud  EvB.  stonc  (HoweQ, 

Cornea  transparbnb.    The  transparent  CtWNERED   or   angular    btesi.      In 

portion  of  the  sclerotic  membrane,  through  botany.    Three-sixth  cornered  trigonus  &r. 

which  the  rays  of  light  pass,  is  so  called  to  Having    three,    &c.    prominent  longitudinal 

distinguish  it  from  that  which  is  opaque.    See  angles. 

ScLiaoTic  MEMBRANE.  CO'RNERWISE,  ad.  (corner  and  wise.) 

CORNEILLE  f  Peter),  a  French  poet  of  Diagonally ;  with  the  corner  in  front, 

eminence,  born  at  Roan  in  1606,  and  brought  CO'RNET.  «.   (cornetie^  French.)    1.  A 

op  to  the  bar,  which  be /ibandoned.    His  first  musical   instrument  blown  with  the  month 

dramatic  piece  was  called  Melite,  after  which  (Bacon).    2.  A  coiflpany  or  troop  of  horse 

he  produced  several  celebrated  performances,  (Ciarendon).    3.  The  officer  that  bears  the 

the  most  famous  of  which  is  the  Cid,  in  1637.  standard  of  a  troop.    4.  Cornet  of  a  Horse^ 

In  16-17  he  was  chosen  member  of  the  French  is  the  lowest  part  of  his  pastern,  that  runs 

Academy.    He  died  in  1681.  round  the  coma.    5.  A  scarf  anciently  worn 

CoRNBiLLB  (Thomas),  brother  of  the  above,  by  doctors. 

&nd  also  a  poet,  a  member  of  the  French  Aca*  Cornet.     A  wind  instrument  now  but 
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little  known,  having  more  than  a  century  since  CO'RNU.    In  hotany.    A  bom  or  spur  at 

eiven  place  to  the  hautboy.     There  were  three  the  back  of  some  flowers.     See  Horn. 

kinds  of  cornets,  the  treble,  the  tenor,  and  the  Cornu   ammonis.     In  anatomy.      Cormi 

bass.     The  treble  and  tenor  cornets  were  sim-  arietis.     When   the   pes   hippocampi   of    tbe 

pie  curvilineal  tubes,  about  three  feet  in  length,  human  brain  is  cut  transversely  throa2:h,  tae 

gradually  increasing    in   diameter   from  the  cortical  substance  is  so  disposea  as  to  rrsembtr 

nioutli-piece  towards  the  lower  end.     The  bass  a  ram's  horn.     This  is  the  true  coma  amiBO- 

cornet  was  a  serpentine  tube  four  or  five  feet  nis,  though  the  name  is  often  applied  to  tbe 

long,  and  increasing  in  diameter  in  the  same  pes  hippocampi. 

manner.     The  figures  are  given  in  Plate  40.  Cornu  arietis.    See  Corku  AMMONrs. 

See  also  Sbrpent.  Cornu  cervi.    Hartshorn.     Tlie  boms  of 

Corn  KT-8T0P,  on  an  organ,  is  a  compound  several  species  of  stag,  as  the  cervus  aires,  cer- 

treblc  stop,  in  the  use  of  which,  each  finger-  vus  duma,  cervus  elaphus,  and  cervus  taranda, 

key  acts  upon,  and  occasions  five  pipes   to  are  used  medicinally.     Boiled,  they  impart  t^ 

sound  at  the  same  time,  viz.  one  in  unison  with  the  water  a  nntrittous  jelly,  which  is  freqnendr 

the  note  proper  to  that  finger  key  (and  also  served  to  the  table,  and  given  in  diseases  r  bat 

with  the  same  note  in  the  stop,  called  diapason),  the  chief  use  of  the  horns  is  for  calcioation ; 

another  which  is   tuned   a  true  major  third  to  afTord  the  liquor  volattUs  coma  cervi,  a»- 

above  it,  another  a  fifth,  another  an  eighth,  moniac,  the  carbonat  of  ammoniac,  &e.  whir^ 

and  the  uppermost  a  true  major  seventeenth  are  in  frequent  use  as  important  articles  in  tb? 

above  the  note.  materia  medica. 

C(yRNETTER.    *.    (from    cornet.}     A  Cornu  ckrvi  Calcina'tum.     See  Corj^c 

blower  of  the  cornet  (Hakewitl^.  cervi  ustum. 

CORNICHE,  Cornish,  or  Cornice,  in  Cornu  cbrvi  ustuu.    Coma  cervi n^ma. 

architecture,  the  uppermost  member  of  the  Burnt  hartshorn  shavings  possess  absorbent. 

entablature  of  a  column,  or  that  which  crowns  antacid,  and  adstringent  properties,  and  arr 

the  order.     The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  given  in  form  of  decoction,  as  a  common  drisk 

coronisy  a  crowning.  in  diarrhceas,  pyrosis,  &c. 

The  corniclie  is  different  in  the  several  or-  CORN  UA,  (cornii,  corniia.)  Warts.  Horrr 

ders.     In    the  Tuscan  order  it  is   the   most  excrescences,  which  mostly  fonn  onthejointi 

plain,  consisting  of  an  ovum,  or  quarter  round,  of  the  toes.  Similar  diseased  productions  lair 

an  astragal,  the  fillet,  the  larmici   and   the  been  known  to  arise  on  the  bead  and  otbrr 

taboa.     In  the  Doilc  wc  have  capitals  to  the  parts. 

triglyphs  of  the  freeze  with  their  handelettes,  CORNUCOPIA,  among  the  ancient  poets, 

a  talon,  motules,  or  dentils  ;  a  larmier,  with  a  horn,  out  of  which  proceeded  plenty  of  ali 

its  gutta;  underneath,  a  talon,  fillet,  cavetto,  things;  by  a  particular  privilege  which  Japittr 

andreglet.     In  the  Ionic,  the  members  are  in  granted  his  nurse,  supposed  to   be  tbe  g<>i2 

most  respects  the  same  as  in  the  Doric ;  except  Amalthea.     In  architecture  and  scnlptnrr,  tb# 

that  they  are  frequently  enriched  with  carving,  cornucopia  is  represented  under  tbe  ngure  oi  i 

and  there  arc  always  dentils.     In  the  Compo-  large  horn;  out  of  which  issue  fmits,  flowr^, 

site  there  are  dentils  ;  its  mouldings  are  carved,  &c. 

and  there  are  channels  under  the  fossit.     The  CORNU'COPIiE.     In  botany.     A  jreriss 

Corinthian  corniche  is  the  richest;  and  is  dis-  of  the  class  triandria,  order  digynia.    lnTob«n 

tine* uished  bv  havinir  both  modiilions  and  den-  onc-leavcd,     funnel-form,     crenate,      Biasr- 

tils:  contrary  to  the  Opinion  of  Vitruvius,  who  flowered;     calyx     two-valved;     corol     octf- 

looks  on  those  two  ornaments  as  incompatible  ;  valved.  Two  species:  natives  of  Italy  and  tar 

and  of  M .  le  Clerc,  who  regards  the  dentils  as  Kast. 

peculiar  to  the  Ionic.  CORN  US.  Dogwood.   Cornel.  Inbcttirr. 

Corniche  is  also  used,  in  the  general,  for  A  genus  of  the  class  tetrandria,  order  mont.jy- 

any  little  projecturc,  either  of  masonry,  or  nia.     Calyx  four-toothed,  with  often  a  i^^i:- 

joinery ;  even  where  there  are  no  columns.  leaved  involucre;  corol  four-petal  led,  sap«nv*; 

CO'RNICLE.  s.  (from  cornvt  Latin.)    A  drupe  with  a  two-celled  nut-    IVelve  sprne^. 

little  horn  (^Brotori),  natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  or  America ;  of  wk  rt 

CO'RNICULA,    an    instrument    formerly  one  or  two  species  are  indigenous  to  onr  ov: 

made  of  horn,  to  answer  the  pur|K)se  of  the  country.    Some  of  these  are  furnished  with  ij 

present  cupping-glass.  involucre,  and  umbclled ;  others  are  cyrae«1  a  •: 

COKNICULARIUS,  in  antiquity,  an  of-  devoid  of  involucre.    The  species  chiefly  ft«rr. 

ficer  in  the  Roman  army,  whose  busintss  was  wild  in  our  own  country,  and  occnpying  «.r 

to  aid  and  assist  the  military  tribune  in  quality  hedges,  is, 

of  lieutenant.  1.  C.  sanguinca,  or  common  dog^iwod.  i^i^ 

CORMCULATE       FLOWERS.        See  an  upright  tree-stem,  ten  or  twelve  leet  ku'. 

P1.0WKR8.     ,  straight  branches;  ovate  leaves,  grreo  ob  ^"^ 

CORNI'OEROUS.  a.  (cornig'er,  Latin.)  sides;  cymes  naked  and  fiat:  nmbellate  vL:i» 

loomed  ;  having  horns  (^Broicn).  flowers,  succeeded  by  black  berries. 

CORNISH  CHOUGH.    In  zoology.    See  Of  the  rest,  we  can  only  mention, 

C<)RAriAA.  2.  C.  mascula;  a  native  of  Europe.    S% 

iORNO.  (from  the   Italian.)     A    French  arboreous  plant,  with  nnibels  eqaallingihr  ^ 

)ru.  volucres,  and  ycllowish-gretu  flowers.    Ti* 
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Stem  rises  twenty  feet  Hi^lt;  anfl  the  flowers  produce  of  tin  for  seTen  yetrs,  from  17^  to 

are  socceeded  bjr  a  red,  cberry-like,  escnlent  J  71^2,  both  inclusive,  was  about  22,000  blocks, 

fruit,  of  a  subacid  taste :  whence  this  species  valued  at  nearW  ten  guineas  per  block,exclusive 

is  called  cornelian-cherrv.  of  duties;   affording  a  produce  of  330,000/. 

3.  C.  iaponica.  Arboreous  ;  umbels  ex-  The  produce  of  the  whole  of  the  copper-mines 
eeeding  the  involucres ;  leaves  serrate  :  white  is  about  40,000  tons  of  ore  annually;  and  these 
terminal  flower*.  produce  about  4,700  tons  of  copper.    The  an- 

4.  C.  alterntfolta :  a  North  American  plant,  nnal  amount  is  stated  at  320,000/.  There  are 
with  dark,  parole  branches,  with  a  few  whit«  also  some  lead  mines,  and  an  abundance  of 
(lots  or  lines ;  leaves  ovate,  acute,  entire,  pale  iron  ore,  many  tons  of  which  have  been  lately 
nndemeath ;  stipulelcss,  calyx  less ;  corymoed,  sent  to  Wales.  Native  gold  has  been  found  in 
white  panicle.  some  stream«works,  and  likewise,  but  more 

Several  of  the  species  of  this  plant  are  ex-  minutely  blended,  in  some  mines  of  tin.    The 

treniely  beautiful  and  elegant;  especially  c.  king^seldest  son  is  born  duke  of  Cornwall,  and 

snecica,  and  c.  Canadensis,  of  which  last  we  derives  a  revenue,  not  only  from  lands  apper* 

hare  given  a  coloured  drawing.     See  Botany,  taining  to  the  ducky,  but  from  the  mines  of 

Plate  LVI II.   It  was  introduced  from  America  tin  and  copper. 

by  Dr.  John  Fothergill,  in  1774  ;  flowers  in        CORNY,  a.  (from  eomu^  horn,  Latin.)  I. 

Aagust ;  is  propaj^ted  by  its  creeping  roots ;  Strong  or  hard  lilce  horn ;  horny  (MiUan),  2. 

requires  a  shady  situation,  and  light  soil,  com-  (From  com.)  Producing  corn  (Prior). 
poded  chiefly  of  bog*earth.  CORODY,  Corrodt,  or  CoRRXDr.     In 

CORNUTB.     In  botany.    Horn-shaped.  law. ((?orro(/iirm,from  corro</o,atso conret/tiiM 

To  Cornu'tb.  V,  a,  (cornutuSf  Latin.)  To  and  eorredinm,)    A  sum  of  money,  or  allow- 

bc»to\v  horns ;  to  cuckold.  ance  of  meat,  drink,  and  clothing  due  to  the 

CORN  U'TE  D.  a,  (eomutuif  Lat.)  Grafted  king  from  an  abbey,  or  other  house  of  religion, 

with  horns ;  cuckolded.  whereof  he  is  the  founder,  towards  the  reason- 

CORNUTIA.     In  botany.     A  genus  of  able  subsistence  of  any  servant  he  thinks  fit  to 

the   class    didynamia,    order   angiospermia.  bestow  it  on. 

Calyx  five-toothed ;  stamens  longer  than  the        COROL,  or  Corolla.    In  botanv.    (di<. 

rorol ;  style  very  long ;  berry  one-seeded.  Two  min.  from  corona,  a  crown.)   Liber  piantie  in 

species ;  Caribnees  and  America.  flore  prsesens.      Philos.   llot.  et  Del  in.   PI. 

1.  C.  pyramidala,  with  naked,  elongated.  Tegmentum  interiusfloriselibro.  Regn.  Veg, 
terminal  panicle,  blue  flowers,  and  hoary  The  second  of  the  seven  parts  of  fructification  ; 
leaves,  rising  ten  or  twelve  feet.  or,  the  inner  covering  of  the  flower,  formed, 

2.  C.  punctata.  A '  shrub  with  axillary  tri-  according  to  Linn^us,  of  the  liber  or  inner  bark 
cotomous  corymbs,  opposite,  ovate,  painted  of  the  plant. 

slightly;  serrate  leaves;  blue  flowers,  with        It  may  commonly  be  distinguished  from  the 

small  white  dots.  perianth,  by  the  fineness  of  its  texture  and  the 

CORN  CTO.  #.  (from  cormutM^  Latin.)  A  gayness  of  its  colours :  whereas  the  perianth  is 

man  homed ;  a  cuckold  (Shakspeare).  usually  rougher  and  thicker,  and  green.    But 

CORNCTUM    ARUUMENTUM.      See  there  are  many  excentions;  the  perianth  in 

DiLBUMA.  bartsta  is  coloured ;  tne  corol  in  daphne  lau- 

CuRNflTALL,  a  county  which  forms  the  reola  is  green.    Linnens  makes  the  distinction 

S,W,  extremity  of  Great  Britaip.    it  is  bound-  between  the  corol  and  perianth  to  consist,  in 

ed  on  tb«  £.  by  the  river  Tamar,  which  parts  the  former  liaving  its  segments  or  petals  alter- 

it  from  Devonshire ;  on  the  S.  by  the  English  nate  with  the  stamens ;  while  the  latter  has  its 

channel,  and  on  the  N.W.  by  St.  George's  parts  or  leaflets  opposite  to  them.    This  ap- 

channel.    its  length  from  B.  to  W.  is  ninety  pears  from  the  inspection  of  the  classes  tetran- 

miles ;  its  breadth  next  to  Devonshire,  is  above  aria  and  pentandria,  in  flowers  which  have  both 

fifty ;  but  it  soon  contracts,  and  at  St.  Ives  parts ;  and  of  chenopodinm,  urtica,  partetaria, 

does  tt^t  exceed  five :  it  then  spreads  a  little  to  which  have  no  corol.    See  Philos.  Bot.  p.  57, 

the  S.  and  S.W.  and  terminates  in  two  points,  §  90. 

one  of  which  is  called  the  Lizard,  and  the        Adanson  however  observes,  that  in  the  H- 

other  the  Land's  End.    It  is  in  the  diocese  of  liaceoos  plants,  what  is  calh»d  a  corol,  is  in 

Exeter,  and  contains  9  hnmlreds,  27  market-  reality  a  perianth,  according  to  the  principles 

towns,  and  161  parishes;  and  it  sends  44  menv  of  Linneus.    That  part  which  is  named  co- 

bers  to  parliament.    The  air  is  sharp  and  rolla  of  rhamnas,   in  LInneus's  Genera,  is 

healthful  to  the  natives ;  yet  the  vicinity  uf  the  called  calyx  in  Systema  Vegetabilium ;  and 

sea  exempts  this  country  from  hard  fro.4ts,  and  on  the  contrary,  tlie  calyx  or  perianth  of  pu- 

the  snow  never  lies  long  on  the  ground.  lygonum  in  Lin.  Gen.  is  the  corol  in  Syst* 

This  county  contains  about  !)70,240  acres,  Veg. 
nearly  257,000  of  which  are  uncultivated,  in-       To  get  rid  of  tlie  difficulty,  which  sometimes 

eluding  woodlands.    Tlie  inhabitants  amount  occurs  in  distinguishing  the  corol  from  the  ca- 

to  I8i^270,  about  16,000  of  whom  are  enf-  lyx,  De  Necker  has  cut  the  knot,  and  called 

ployed  in  the  mines,     it  furnishes  647  men  to  them  by  one  name,  perigynanda ;  which  sig- 

the  national  militia.     Cornwall  derives  its  nifies  the  envelope,  cover,  or  wrapper  of  the 

chief  importance  from  its  mines ;  those  of  tin  stamens  and  pistils :  this  he  distinguishes  into 

and  copper  are  very  irameroas.    The  annual  inner  and  outer;  when  tliere  are  two,  then 
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tiir  first  i«  the  rorol,  and  the  second  tlie  pe-  neus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  >IerliO«l:  Moi 

r'unth.  the  tenth  of  his  Natural  Orders ;  ooolaiBinf 

Soiiip  rhoose  to  translate  corolla  by  hloBsom;  part  of  the  liliaceoas  plants;  such  as  fortbelr 

but  blossom  has  a  more  contractmi  si'^rnificatiou  neauty  are  adapted  to  the  making'  of  garland) 

in  English,  beincf  usually  applied  to  the  flowers  (coronae). 

of  fruit-treea.     Besides'this  it  is  contrary  to  CU'KONARY  VESSELS.     In   amatoiir. 

the  principles  that  onghtto  regulate  us  in  form-*  Vasa  coronaria.    The  arteries  and  tcids  of  tkf 

ing  technical  terms.  heart  and   stomach.     The  term  coronary  ii 

The  nectarium  or  nectary  is  considered  as  here  given  from  corona^  a  croirn,  sarrooiidiai 

a  part  of  the  corol.  any  part  in  the  manner  of  a  crown. 

I'he  corol  is  frequently,  but  inaccurately,  CORONATION,  the  public   and  soleaa 

called  the  flower.     8ee  Flower.  confirming  the  title^  and  ackaowledgiug  the 

The  diminutive  corollet,  or  corroUule  (co-  right  of  governing  to  a  king  or  queen  by  crows- 

ToUula),  is  used  in  speaking  of  the  florets  in  h\s  ;  at  which  time  the  prince  snrears  reciprs* 

aggrei^ate  flowers.  cally  to  the  people,  to  obserire  the  laws,  ca^ 

(JOKOLLARY,  or  Consbctart,  in  mathe-  toms,  and  privileges  of  the  kingdooK  and  to 

matics,  is  used  for  a  consequence  drawn  from  actand  do  all  things  conformable  thereto.  Set 

some  proposition  already  advanced  or  demon-  Crown  and  King. 

strated:  as  if  from  this  theorem,   that  a  tri-  CORONELLI     (Viooent),     a     Venftta 

angle  which  has  two  equal  sides,  has  also  two  geographer,  who  acquired  a  great  reputsUB 

e(|ual    angles,  this    conseqaence  should    be  by  making  globes.     In   16S5,  be  became  co^ 

drawn,  that  a  triangle,  which  hath  the  three  mographer  to  Lewis  XIV.  of  France;  asd 

sides  equal,  has  also  its  three  angles  equal.  died  at  Venice  in  1718.     He  pabUslied  oaiy 

COROMANDEL,  the  eastern  coast  of  the  geographical  books  and  charts. 

western  peninsula  of  India,  in  Asia.     It  has  CORONER,  Cobonatoe,  an  ancient o& 

Goloonda  on  the  N.  the  bav  of  Bengal  on  the  cer  in  England,  so  called  became  lie  hath 

K.  Aladras  on  the  8.  and  Bisnagar  on  the  W.  principally  to  do  with  pleas  of  the  crown,  0r 

The  inhabitants  are  in  general  (Jentoo:^.  such  wherein  the  king  is  more  immediaiFly 

COROMEION,  in  ancient  music,  a  brazen  concerned.     And  in  this  light,  the  lord  ckiri 

bell.  justice  of  the  kin^*s  bench  is  the  prindpal  €»> 

CORON,  a  Jewish  liquid   measure,   sup-  roner  in  the  kingdom;  and  may,  if  he  picsspf» 

posed  to  be  the  same  with  the  homer.  exercise  the  jurisdiction  of  a  coroner  io  asj 

COKONA.     In  botany.     See  Crown.  part  of  the  realm.    But  there  are  also  parties* 

Coro'na   glandis.      in  anatomy.      The  lar  coroners  for  every  county  of   Sagbod; 

round  prominent  margin  terminating  the  glans  usually  four,  but  sometimes  six,  and  aomctiBM 

penis,  and  on  which  the  odoriferous  glands  are  more. '  This  officer  is  of  equal  aathority  vitk 

situated.  thesheriflf;  and  was  ordained,  together  vick 

Coro'na  te'neris.    Venereal  blotches  on  him,  to  keep  the  peace  when  tlie  earls  gaveof 

the  forehfad  are  so  termed.  the  wardship  of  the  counties. 

Corona,  Crown,  or  Crowning,  in  archi-  He  is  chosen  by  all  the  freeholders  of  ih 

tecture,  a  large,  flat,  massive  member  of  the  county  court;   and  by  the  statote  of  Wal* 

corniche;  so  called,   because  it  crowns  not  minster  1.  it  was  enacted,  that  nonebntUv* 

only  the  corniche,  but  the  entablature,  and  ful  and  discreet  knights  should  be  cbosearbcC 

the'whole  order.    The  French  call  it /armier,  it  seems  now  sufficient  if  a  man  hare  Urii 

our   workmen  the  drip^  as   serving,   by   its  enough  to  be  made  a  knight,  whether  he  bt 

great  projecture,  to  screen  the  rest  of  the  build-  really  knighted  or  not :  for  the  coroner  o«f^: 

ing  fron)  the  rain.  to  have  an  estate  sufficient  to  maintain  iIm 

Corona    australis,  or  Meridionalis.  dignity  of  his  office,  and  answer  any  fines  t^ 

In  astronomy.     The  southern  crown,  an  old  mav  be  made  upon  him  for  his  misbehavitwr; 

southern  constellation,  containing  twelve  stars  and,  if  he   hatn  not  enough  to  answer,  ha 

of  the  first  six  magnituiles,  i.e.  O.U.0. 1.3.8.  fine  shall  he  levied  on  the  county,  as  a  paBoi- 

(.'urona  horealis,  or  sbptentrionalis.  ment  for  electing  an  insufficient  officer.    Nav, 

The  nortiiern  crown.     An  old  northern  con-  indeed,  through  the  culpable  neglect  of  ^es> 

sLellution,  containing  0. 1 .0.6.9.5,  in  all  twenty-  tlemen  of  property,  this  office  has  been  sadrrr^ 

one  stars  of  the  first  six  magnitudes.  to  fail  into  disrepute,  and  eet  into  low  sad  ie^ 

COKOX/E.     In  optics.     See  Halob.  digent  hands  ;  so  that  altliongh  fonnrrly » 

CO'  KON  A  L.  *.  (corona,  Latin.)  A  crown ;  coroners  would  be  paid  for  serrinjf  their cxms- 

a  garland  (Spenser),  trv,  and  they  were  by  the  albresaid  stacatr^' 

Co'ronal.  a.  Belonging  to  the  top  of  the  WVstmiuster  1.  expressly  forbidden  to  ukt  * 

head  (fyiscman),  reward  under  pain  of  great  forfeitors  to  tk 

Coronal  suture,  (coronalis^  from  corona^t  king ;  yet  for  many  ye-ars  past  they  have  o&>f 

a  crown  or  garland;  so  named,  because  the  desired  to  be  chosen  for  the  sake  of  their  pfl^ 

ancients  wore  their  garlands  in  its  direction.}  quisites;  being  allowed  fees  for  their  altr!3<^ 

Suturo  coronali:>.     In  anatomy.     The  suture  ance  by  the  statute  3  Hen.  Vli.  c  I.  vii>c^ 

of  the  head,  that  extends  from  one   temple  sir  Edward  Coke  complains  of  heavily,  tbos^ 

'^»e  other,  uniting  the  two  parietal  since  his  tiuie  those  fees  have  been  macb  rt^ 

'  frontal.  larged. 

1.^.     The  ninth  order  in  Lin-  The  coroner  is  chosen  for  life;  botvsj^f 
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ither  by  being-  made  sheriff,  or  down  in  aatnmn  or^wtoter  wiin  a  irentie  iwriic  • 

eror,  wtiicli  aft!  office*  incompatible  the  cattini^s  of  the  young  shoots  shooM  be 

ler;  and  by  the  statute  25  Geo.  II.  planted  in  the  sprine^  or  autumn  in  shadr 

tion,  neirlect,  or  misbehaviour,  are  oorders,  and  should  oe  removed  ivben  wefl 


removed,  ritber  bv  beinff  made  sheriff,  or    down  in  autnmn  orwinter  with  a  identic  twist ; 

cbosenverderor.    •*•  •     *     '^       '  '"•      -" ^'' '  ^"^ "^ '--'-*  *- 

with  the  other; 

c.  29,  extortion,  negU 

also  made  causes  of  removal.    The  office  and    rooted. 

puwer  of  a  coroner  are  also,  like  those  of  the        3.  C.  secnridaca.    Hatchet-vetch.     Herba^ 

sheriff,    either  judicial  or  ministerial;    but    ceons;  leaflets  numerous, oblong  wedge-form; 

principally  judicial.    This  is  in  a  great  measure    lonients  compressed,  ensiform.    A  native  of 

iiscertaineci  by  statute  4  Edw.  I.  de  officio  co-    Spain. 

ronatoris;  and  consists,  first,  in  enquiring,        4    C.    argentea.    Silver-leaved   coronilla. 

when  any  person  is  slain,  or  dies  suddenly,  or    Shrubby;  leaflets  eleven,  silkjr;  the  odd  one 

in  prison,  concerning  the  manner  of  his  death,    larger  than  the  rest:  flowers  yellow,  on  long 

And  this  must  be  super  visum  corporis ;  for  if    slender  axillary  peduncles.   A  native  of  Crete. 

the  body  is  not  fonnd,  the  coroner  cannot  sit.        C(yRONOlD.(cofOiiot^««,Mopww«ftiK,from 

He  must  aUo  sit  at  the  very  place  w^ere  the    xofwve,  a  crow,  and  ii^o;,  likeness.)  Processes  of 

death  happened.    And  this  enuuiry  is  made  by    bones  are  so  called,  that  have  any  resemblance 

a  jury  from  four,  five,  or  six  of  the  neighbour-    to  a  crow's  beak. 

ing  towns,  over  whom  he  is  to  preside.     I  f  any        CORONOPUS.    Wart-cress.    A  genus  of 

be  found  guilty  by  this  inquest  of  murder,  he  is    the  class  tetradynia,  order  siliculosa.     Silicle 

to  coumiit  to  prison  for  farther  trial,  and  is  also    kidney- form,  compressed,  wrinkled ;  tlie  cells 

to  enquire  concerning  their  lands,  goods,  and    valvelesst  one-seeded.    Two  species,  one  of 

chattels,  which  are  forfeited  thereby ;  but  whe-    which  is  common  to  the  wastes  of  our  own 

tlier  it  be  murder  or  not,  he  must  enquire  whe»    country,  with  a  projecting  style,  and  few  flow* 

ther  any  deodand  has  accrued  to  the  king,  or    ering  corymbs. 

the  lord  of  the  franchise,  by  this  death;  and        COKONULB,  or  Coro'nula,  (dimin.  of 

must  certify  tlie  whole  of  this  inquisition  to  the    eoruna,)  In  botany.  A  coronet  or  little  crown 

court  of  king's  bench,  or  the  next  assizes,    tu  the  seed. 

Auoiher  branch  of  his  office  is  to  enquire  con-        CCyKPORA  CAVBRN(VSA  PENIS.    In 

cerning    shipwrecks  ;    and    certify    whether    anatomy.    Two  spongy  bodies  that  arise,  one 

wreck  or  not,  and  who  is  in  possession  of  the    from  each  ascending  portion  of  the  ischium, 

goods.  and  form  the  whole  bulk  of  the  penis  above 

CORONET.  9.  (from  eoronetta^  Ital.)  1.    the  urethra,  and  terminate  obtusely  behind  its 
An  inferior  crown  worn  by  the  nobility.    2.    glans. 
An  ornamental  head  dress  (Sidney).  Co'rpora  rtMBRiA'TA.    The  flattened  ter- 

CoROMST,  Crown  BT,  or  Cronbt,  of  a  mi  nations  of  the  posterior  crura  of  the  fornix 
horse's  foot ;  that  part  surrounding  the  upper  of  the  brain,  whion  turn  round  into  the  infe- 
part  of  it,  where  the  hair  grows  down  upon  the  rior  cavity  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  and  end  in 
hoof;  or  it  is  the  lowest  part  of  the  pastern,    the  pedes  hippocampi. 

which  runs  round  the  coffin,  and  is  distin-        Co'rpora    oliva'ria.      The    two   exte^- 
guiiihed  by  the  hair,  which  joins  and  covers    nal  prominences  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
the   upper  part  of  the   hoof.    The  coronet    that  are  shaped  somewhat  like  an  olive, 
should  be  no  more  raised  than  the  hoof,  nor        Co'rpora     ptramida'lia.      Two    inter- 
make,  as  it  were,  a  ridge  or  height  round  it.        nal  prominences  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 

COIiiKNILLA.  In  botany.  A  genus  of  which  are  more  of  a  pyramidal  shape  than  the 
the  class  diadelphia,  order  decandria.    Calyx     former* 

two-lipped ;  the  upper  lip  with  two  conjoined  Co'rpora 'qvadriob'uina.  See  Tu- 
teeth,  lower  with  three ;  banner  hardly  longer  bbrcula  quadriob'mina. 
than  the  wings;  loment  cylindrical,  jointed,  Co'rpora  stria'ta.  So  named  from 
straight.  Twenty-five  species,  chiefly  natives  their  appearance.  See  Cerebrum. 
of  India,  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  or  CORPORAL,  an  inferior  officer  under  a 
the  south  of  Europe;  and  may  be  conveniently  serjeaiit  in  a  company  of  foot,  who  has  charge 
divided  into  plants  with  powers  racemed,  and  over  one  of  the  divisions,  places  and  relieves 
plants  with  flowers  umbelled  :  by  far  tlie  centinels,  and  keeps  good  order  in  the  corps  de 
greater  number,  however,  belonging  to  the  lat-  rarde ;  he  also  receives  the  word  from  the  in- 
ter division.  I'he  following  are  those  chiefly  terior  ronnds,  which  pass  by  his  corps  de 
worthv  of  notice:  garde.    This  officer  carries  a  fusee,  and  is 

I.  O.juncea.    Linear-leaved  coronilla,  ris-    commonly  an  old  soldier;  there  are  generally 
ing  from  two  to  four  feet  high,  like  broom  in    three  corporals  in  each  company, 
the  appearances  of  its  branches ;  leaves  linear        Co'rpora l  op  a   ship.      An  officer  that 
spear-shaped,   small,    and  somewhat  fleshy;    bath  the  charge  of  settling  the  watches  and 
flowers  peduncled,  of  a  bright  yellow.    A  na-    sentries  (^Harrti), 
tive  of  the  south  of  France.  Co'rporal.  a.  (cov^orW,  French.)  1.  Re* 

2*  C.  emenis.  Scorpion  senna.  Shrubbv ;  lating  to  the  body ;  belonging  to  the  body 
peduDcles  two  or  three  flowered ;  claws  of  the  (Atterbury),  2.  Material ;  n  jt  spiritual 
corol  thrice  as  long  as  tba  calyx ;  stem  angular.    (Skakemare\ 

Common  in  our  gardens,  and  easily  propai^ated        CORPO RA'LI TY.  9,  f  from  corporal.}  The 
by  seeds,  layers,  or  cntti ngs.   The  seeds  should    quality  of  be) ng  embodied  {Raieigh), 
be  sown  in  March,  in  a  bed  of  light  earth;        CORPORALLY,  ad.  (from  corpora/.)  Bo* 
the  layers  of  the  young  shoots  should  be  laid    dily. 
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plexus  of  veins  sarronndinr  the  spermatic  ar-  This  sir  Isaac  Newton  finely  improves  on  ; 

tery  iti'tbe  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  **  AU  things  considered  (says  tliat  ^eat  au- 

CoRPus  RBTicuLA'aB.    See  Rbtb  iiuco*  thor),  it  appears  probable  to  me,  that  God,  in 

SUM.  tlie  bej^innmg,  created  matter  in  solid,  hard, 

<;oRpu8   spoNoto'suM    VRBTHRiC.     Snb-  impenetrable,  moveable   particles;   of  soch 

sta.ntia  spongiosa  urethrae.     ('orpos  spongio-  sixes  and  figurei,  and  ivitb  snch  other  proper- 

Bufn    penis.    This  substance  originates  before  ties,  as  most  condnced  to  the  end  for  wnicii  he 

the  prostate  gland,  surrounds  the  urethra,  and  formed  them :  and  that  tliese  primitive  partK 

forms  the  bulb ;  then  procetuls  to  the  end  of  cles,  being  solids,  are  incomparably  harder 

the  corpora  cavernosa,  and  terminates  in  the  than  any  of  the  sensible  porous  bodies  com* 

gflans  penis,  ivhich  it  forms.  poundca  of  them;  even  so  hard  as  never  to 

<^oRpu8  CiiRiSTt,  a  festival  ofthechnrch  wear,  or  brealc  in  pieces :  no  otlier  power  being 

of  Bngland,  Icept  on  the  next  Thursday  after  able  to  divide  what  God  made  one  in  the  first 

Xrinity  Sunday,  instituted  in  honour  of  the  creation.     While  these  corpuscles  remain  en- 

eucharist ;  to  which  also  one  of  the  colleges  of  tire,  they  may  compose  bodies  of  one  and  the 

Oxfortl,  and  one  at  Cambridge,  are  dedicated.  Mune  nature  and  texture  in  all  aj^es :  but  should 

Vi  >KPU'SC  LB.  f .  (eorpujtcuium,  Lati n.)  A  they  wear  away,  or  break  in  pieces,  the  nature 

sinal  I  hoily ;  sn  atom  (^^ewton),  of  things  depending  on  them  would  be  cbang- 

CORPO'SCULAR.  CoRpusctTLA'RTAN.  a.  ed  :  water  and  earth,  composed  of  old  worn 

(fro  in  eor/)ff«c«/tim,Ijatin.^  Relating  to  bodies;  particles,  and  fragments  of  particles,  would 

coinprisine  bodies  (Boyte),  not  be  of  the  same  nature  and  texture  now. 

Corpuscular  philosophy.  That  scheme  nrith  water  and  earth  composed  of  entire  par- 

or  nystem  of  physics,  wherein  the  phenomena  tides  at  the  beginning.     And,  therefore,  that 

of  bodies  are  accounted  for,  from  the  motion,  nature  may  be  lasting,  the  changes  of  corporeal 

r«*sr,  position,  arrangement,  &c.  of  the  minute  things  are  to  be  placed  only  in  the  various  se- 

rorpnscles,  or  atoms,  whereof  bodies  are  com-  parations,  and  new  associations,  of  tliese  per* 

posed.  nianent  corpuscles.'* 

The  corpuscular  philosophy,  which  has  of  2.  That  this  matter,  in  order  to  form  the 

late  flourished  so  much  under  th<!  title  of  the  vast  variety  of  natural  bodies,  must  have  mo- 

narchanical  philosophy,  is  exceedingly  ancient,  tion  in  some,  or  all  its  assignable  parts ;  and 

l^enrippus  and  Democritus  were  the  first  who  that  this  motion  was  given  to  matter  by  God, 

taught  it  in  Greece  \  from  them  Epicurus  re-  the  creator  of  all  things ;  and  has  all  manner 

reived  it,  and  improved  it,  insomuch  that  it  of  directions  and  tendencies, 

came  at  length  to  oe  denominated  from  him,  *'  These  corpuscles  (says  sir  Isaac  Newton), 

and  was  cal^  the  Epicurean  philosophy.    Of  have  not  only  a  vis  inertise,  accompanied  with 

this  an  admirable  account  has  been  given  hy  such  passive  laws  of  motion  as  naturally  result 

Mr.  Good  in  his  Translation  of  Lucretius  I.  from  that  force;  but  also  are  moved  by  certain 

cviii — cxi.    See  also,  farther,  our  article  Epi-  active  principles ;  such  as  that  of  gravity,  and 

cvftSAN  PMiLosopRv.  that  which  causes  fermentation,  and  the  cohe- 

Jjeucippus,  again,  is  said  to  have  received  it  ston  of  bodies." 

from  Mochus,  a  Pbcenician  physiologist,  he-  3.  That  matter  must  also  be  actnallv  divided 

fore  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  first  into  partM ;  and  each  of  these  primitive  parti- 

M'bo  philosophized  about  atoms  :  though  Gale,  clcs,  fragments,  or  atoms  of  matter,  must  have 

svbo  oorrows  all  profane  philosophy  from  the  its  proper  magnitndo,  figure,  and  shape, 

mu-red  philosophy  in  the  books  of  Moses,  is  of  4.  That  these  ditferently  sized  and  shaped 

opinion,  that  he  might  take  the  hint  from  the  particles,  have  difierent  orders, positions,  situa- 

2\f  osatc  history  of  the  formation  of  man  out  of  tions,  and  postures,  from  whenccall  the  variety 

the  dust  of  the  earth.  of  compound  bodies  arises. 

Inrieed,  Casaubon  takes  m«ko  ^  or  Mo^op,  to  Some  of  the  recent  discoveries,  especially 

he  the  name  of  a  Tvrian,  who  among  his  own  those  in  chemistry,  crystallization,  &c.  cast 

countrymen  was  called  mo,  Mosche,  or  accord*  considerable  doubts  upon  the  guesses  of  New- 

ing  to  the  method  of  writing  which  then  oh-  ton  and  his  contemporaries,  relative  to  this  in- 

tatned,  Moses :  whence  it  is  conjectured  that  tricate  sulijcct. 

the  Mosche,  or  Moschus  of  the  Tynans,  was.  To  COR  11  A' DE.  t^  «.  {rorr&do^  Latin.)  To 

ill  effect,  the  Moses  of  the  Hebrews.  rub  off;  to  smpe  together. 

This  appears  to  be  the  sentiment  of  Selden,  CORRADIA'TIOX.  t.  (coh  and  raditis^ 

Arcerios,  See.     But  the  opinion  of  Hochart  is  Ijatin.)    A  conjunction  of  rays  in  one  point 

more   probable,    who   from    Posidonius   and  (Btfcon). 

others,  takes  Mochus  for  an  inhabitant  of  CORREA.     In  botany.    A  genus  of  tlic 
Kidon,  and  his  philosophy  to  be  nothing  eNe  class  octandria,  and  order  inonogvnia :  calyx 
than  a  physiological  or  natural  history  of  the  campanulate,  four-toothed  ;    petals   four,   re- 
creation, fleeted  at  the  ends ;  capsule  four-celled,  four- 
Mr.  Boyle  reduces  the  principles  of  the  ror-  valved,  with  a  single  seed  in  each.  One  species, 
puscttiar  philosophy  to  tlie   fonr   following  the  alba,  a  shrub,  is  a  native  of  Port  Jaekson. 
'    Wads.  To  CORRE'CT.  v.  a.  (correctum,  Latin.) 
l/riiat  there  is  hut  one  catholic,  or  uni-  1.  To  punish;  to  chastise;  to  discipline.    2. 
versal  matter,  which  is  an  exttmdcfl,  impene-  To  amend ;  to  take  away  faults  (Ho/^eny  3. 
trable,  and  divisible  substance,  common  to  all  To  obviate  the  qualities  of  one  ingredieat  by 
bodiifs,  and  capable  of  all  form;i.  anotlier  (^Prior},     4,  To  remark  faults. 
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Corrk'ct.  «r.  (corrcc/ii*,  Latin.)  Urviscd  CORREtilO.     SeeALLEORi. 

orHnislirti  ivitli  exactness;  accurate  (Z'W/oit).  Corregio,  a  town  of  Italy,  capital  4*^4  frrr!- 

CORRR'CTION.  #.  (from  correct.)  I.  Pu-  tory  of  the  same  name,  in  the  ilucliy  of  Mun*-- 

nishment ;  discipline;  chastisement.     2.  Act  na,  with  a  castle  nine  nii1(*s  N.  H.  of  Kep-x 

of  taking:  away  faults;  amendment  (/>?*^(/^n).  Lon.  11.  12  K.     J.at.  44.  4<t  N. 

3.  That  whicli  is  substituted  in  the  place  of  any  CORRECilDOR,  the  name  of  an  offifTr  »i 

thin  {If  wrong- (Af'cr//^).  4.  Reprehension ;  am-  justice  in  Spain,  and  the  countries  subject  ti» 

niadvrrsion  (^Brown),    5.  Abatement  of  nox-  the  Spanish  governmeot.  He  is  tlic  chief  jadp 

ious  qualities,  by  the  addition  of  something  ofatownor  province, 

contrary  (Z>o/mc).  To  CO'R RELATE,  v,  n,  (from  com  aad 

Correction,  in  printinir,  the  pointing-  out  r^/(z/«#,  Latin.)    To  have  a  reciprocal  relatiua, 

or  discovering-  the  faults  of*  a  printed  sheet,  in  as  father  and  son. 

order  to  be  amended  by  the  compositor  before  Co'rrelate.  «.  One  that  stands  in  the  op- 
it  be  printed  off.  posite  relation  (South), 

The  corrections  are  placed  on  the  margin  of  CORRE'LATIVE.  a.  (eon  and   rcUtirut, 

every  page,  against  the  line  in  which  the  faults  Lat.)  Having  a  reciprocal  relation  (Sontk). 

are  found  ;  and  there  arc  different  characters  C1)RRE'LAT1V*EXBSS.  #.  (ir^m  corrtU- 

used  to  express  different  corrections :  thus  ^  is  the,)  The  state  of  being  correlative, 

put  for  deie,  to  intimate  that  something,  as  a  CORRE'PTION. ».  (correptum^  Lat.)  Oit. 

point,  letter,  word,  &c.  dashed  in  that  line  is  jurgation  ;    reprehension  ;    reproof  {^Goctn- 

to  be  taken  out.     1  f  any  thing  is  to  be  inserted,  ment  of  the  Tonffue). 

the  place  is  to  be  marked  thus  a,  and  the  thing  To  CORRESPOND,  v,  n.  (con  and  rapnM- 

to  be  inserted  added  in  the  margin.     When  deo,  Latin.)  I.  To  suit;    to  answer;    to  ii 

there  are  two  or  more  corrections  in  the  same  (Locke).     2.  To  keep  up  commerce  with  i> 

line,  then  they  are  all  separated  in  the  margin  other  by  alternate  letters, 

by  little  bars,  thus  I  .     If  a  space  is  omitted,  CORRESPO'NDENCE.     CoftRK6P0>> 

Its  place  is  marked  with  a  caret,  and  in  the  ency.  «. (from  corre4rpofi</.)  i.  Relation;  rrci- 

margin  thus  j^.     When  a  letter  is  inverted,  it  procal   adaptation  of   one  thing-  to  anotltr 

is  expressed  in  the  margin  thus  o.     When  any  (Locke).    IS.  intercourse;  reciprocal  iou>^h 

tiling  is  to  be  transposed,  it  is  directed  thus:  gence  (King  Charles).    3.  Friendship;  ioarr- 

Extraordinary  I  scarce  ever  fail  offAttainmentsl  <-hange  of  offices  or  civilities  (Bartmy 

'^ '  CORRESPO'NDENT.    a.    (from    f^>rff. 


tersofaword  stand  too  far  asunder,  a  line  is  '  i«VvuB\rfci^ii       /v>   \  i   ti^  ^    .    « 

dra.vn  under  tl.cm,  and  in  the  niargi ,  is  put  a  ,  .t?,!P!^^^i  '^f'?  ^  ^'  a*"!^  '" 

crooked  line  or  hook,  thns  v_.    ''Ther^-  are  y'ng/o"nJ  the  fortihca  .«o»     2.  A«ll«y« 

many  other  n.arks  u.ed  in  .orrectinK.  a.  •  for  '"'^  iu  R7r?RI*t""'  »»'"'''''"&  (H^rn,). 

BiinJr;r.r  «^^  f«^  «o..:»^i   /       T      I  CO'RRIuIBLE,  a,  (from  corns^o,  Liti?  i 

snpenor,  cap.  for  capital,  /.  c.  for  lo»er-ca»c,  ,   That  u.ay  be  altered  or  mended."*!  P-mvbl 

*  able  (Howe'iy  3.  Corrective ;  not  in  nse  ('S^i- 

Correction  op  a  pluent.     See  Flux-  speare). 

«0N9.  CORRIGIOLA,    Strapwort     fn  bousf 

99^^^^^'^^'^^^^^*  *•  (from  correction.)  A  c^enus  of  the  class  uentandria,  order dijrrT.wL 

A  jailbird  CiS/iaA'jy?earc).  Calyx  inferior,  five  leaved  ;  petals  fit'e;*»''^ 

CORRE'CTi\  E.  a.  (from  correc^)  Hav-  one,  obscurely  three-sided.     Two  »pecies ;  oar 

in^  the  power  to  alter  or  obviate  any  bad  qua-  common  to  our  own  sea-coasts,  ivith  pedoociei 

Titles  (Arbuiknot),  flowers  ;  calyxes  with  a  membranaceons  e^\^t: 

Corre'ctive.  s,   1.  That  which   has  the  the  other,  a' Cape  plant,  with  s«*s»ile  flowm; 

power  ofaltering  or  obviating  any  thinjr  amiss  calyxes  entirely  green. 

(South).    2.  Limitation ;  restriction  (//a/ef).  CORUl'RA.     Courier.      In  zoology.     \ 

CORItE'CTLY.  ac/.  Accurately  ;  exactly;  genus  of  the  class  aves,  order  gniltir.     R' 

without  faults  (LocAre).  short,  straight,  without  teeth;   thighs  lo!ij.»r 

CORR R'CT\ ESS.  #.  (from  correct.)  Ac-  than  the  body;  feet  four-toed,  pslmate;  iv 

curacy ;  exactness  (Swift.)  hind-toe  not  connected.     Oam  species  wU  • 

CORRE'CTOR.  s.  (from  correct.)  I.  He  inhabits  Italy;  is  less  than  the  cnrWir,  aiU 

that  amends  or  alters,  by  punishment  or  ani-  runs  swiftly. 

rnadversion  (Sprat).     2.  He  that  revisers  any  CORRI'VAL.  *.  (con  and  n»«/.)  Riw!: 

thin^  to  free  it  from  faults  (Stcif).    3.  Such  comjietitor  (Spenser). 

'   ingredient  in  a  composition,  as  guards  CORRI'VALRV.  #.  (from  r^rrira/.)!!*!©- 

inst,  or  abates  the  fori  coranotlicr(5«incv).  petition  ;  opjHisition. 
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CORRCV  BORA  NT.  tf ,  (from  corroborate.)  skio  of  tbe  forehead,  and  make  it  wrinkle,  par- 

Havinff  the  poirer  togiye  itrenftli  (^Bacon),  ticnlarly  betw^een  the  eyebrows. 

CORROBORANTS. (cofTo6orafi/iViiMe</t.  To  CORRU'PT.  v.'a.  (corrvptus,  Latin.) 

eantenta,)     Medicines,   or    \vhatever    {fives  I.  To  turn  from  a  son  nd  to  a  putrescent  state; 

strength  to  the  body,  as  bark,  wine,  beef,  cold  to  infect.    2.  To  deprave ;  to  destroy  integrity ; 

bath,  &c.  to  vitiate ;  to  bribe  (Pope).    3.  To  spoil ;  to  do 

To  CORRO' BORATE,  v.  a.  (eon  and  ro-  mischief. 

boro^   Latin.)    I.  To  confirm ;    to  establish  To  Corru'pt.  v,  a.  To  become  putrid  ;  to 

CHaeon),    2.  To  strengthen ;  to  make  strong  grow  rotten ;  to  lose  parity  (BaeonS. 

i^ff^otiony  Corru'pt.  a,  (from  to  corrupt.)  1.  Spoiled ; 

CORROBORA'TION.  t.  (from  corrobo^  Titiated  in  its qnalities (/fno/Zet).  2.Unsoand; 

rate,)  The  act  of  strengthening  or  confirming  patrid  (Spefuer).    3.  Vitious ;  tainted  with 

(J9<ieo«).  wickedness  {South), 

CORRO'BORATI  VE.  a.  (from  corrobo-  CORRU'PTER.  s.  (from  corrupt.)  He  that 

rate.)  Having  the  power  of  increasing  strength  taints  or  vitiates  (Addtsom), 

Cff^iteman).  CORRUPTIBI'LITY.  f.  (from  corrupts 

To  CORRO'DE.  v.  a,  (corrodo^  Latin.)  To  6/e.)  Possihilitv  to  be  cormpted. 

eait  away  by  degrees,  as  a  menstruum ;  to  con-  CORRU'PflBLE.  a.  Trrom  corrupt.)    1. 

same ;  to  wear  away  gradually  (Boy/e).  Snscepttble  of  destruction  {TiUotMon),  2.  Pos* 

CORRO'DENT.  a.  (from  eorr&</e.) Having  sible  to  be  fainted  or  vitiated. 

the  power  of  corroding  or  wasting  away.  CORRU^PflBLENESS.  t.  (from  corrupt 

CORRODI  Bl'LITY.  «.  (from  corrodibU.)  tibie.)  Susceptibility  of  corruption. 

Possibility  to  be  consumed  by  a  menstrnum.  CORRU'PTl  BLY.  ad,  (from  corruptible,) 

'  CX>RRlyDlBLE.  a.  (from  corrode.)  Pusm-  In  such  a  manner  as  to  be  corrupted  (Shak* 

ble  to  be  consumed  or  corroded  CBrown),  epeare). 

CCyRRODY.  #.  (eorrodo,  Latin.)  A  defaU  CORRU'PTION.  i.(corruptio,  Latin.)  I. 

cation  from  an  allowance  or  salary  \*^yliffe).  The  principle  by  which  bodies  tend  to  the  se- 

CORRO'SIBLE.  a.  (from  corrode,)  Pussi-  paration  of  their  parts.     2.  Wickedness :  per* 

ble  to  be  consumed  by  a  menstrnum.  version  of  principles  (Addieon).    5.  Pntres- 

CORRO'81  BLEN ESS.t .(from  corrosible.)  cenee  (^Blackmore).  4.  Matter  or  pus  in  a  sore. 

Siisceptibil  ity  of  corrosion .  5.  The  tendency  to  a  worse  state  (Shakspeare), 

CORRO'SION.  ».  (jeorrodo^  Latin.)    The  6.  Cause,  or  means,  of  depravation  (^Raieigh). 

power  of  eating  or  wearing  away  by  degrees  Corruption   of  blood,  in  law,  an  in- 

^^ff^oodward).  fection  accruing  to  a  man*s  state,  attainted  of 

CORRO'81  VE.  a.  (from  eorrodo^  Latin.)  1.  felony  and  treason,  and  to  his  issue ;  for  as  he 

Having  the  power  of  wearing  away  CGrew^  loses  all  to  the  prince,  &c.  his  issue  cannot  be 

2.  Having  the  quality  to  fret  or  vex  (^ooArer).  heirs  to  him,  or  to  any  other  ancestor  by  him ; 

CoRRo'aiVE.  e.  1.  That  which  has  the  qua-  and  if  he  were  noble  his  heirs  are  rendered 

lity  of  wasting  any  thing  away  (Speneer),  2.  ignoble. 

That  which  has  the  nower  of  fretting,  or  of  CORRU'PTIVE.a.(from(?orrtr;if.)Having 

g'lving  pain  (^Hooker).  the  quality  of  tainting  or  vitiating  (^Hay). 

Corrosive  mitriat  of    mrrcurt.     See  CORRU'PTLESS.a.(from  corrta>r.)lnsns- 

Hydraroyrus   and     Hydrargtrus    muri-  ceptible  of  corruption ;  undecaying  (x^rycfeM). 

ATL'S.  CORRU'PTLY.   ad.  (from  corrupt.)   I. 

CoRRo'siVR  80RLI1IATR.      See  Htdrar-  With  corruption  ;  \9\i\iUXni  (JShakspeare).t, 

GYRUS  siuRiATus.  Vitiouslv ;  contrafV  to  purity  (Camden). 

CoRRo^sivKs.    (eorronva^  from  corrodo^  CORRU'PTNESS. «.  (from  corrtr/>^)  The 

to  eat  away.)    See  Escbarotics.  quality  of  corruption ;  putrescence;  vici*. 

CORRO'SIVRLY.ffi/.(fromcorro«tVe.)l.  CORSA.      In  architecture.      See  Plat. 

Lfike  a  corrosive  (Boyle).    2.  With  the  power  band. 

of  corrosion.  CORSAIR,  a  pirate  or  person  who  scours 

CORRO'SIVENESS.  #.The  quality  of  cor-  the  seas,  especially  the  Mediterranean,  with  a 

rodin^or  eating  away ;  acrimony  (Z>oiMe).  vessel  armed    for  war,   without  commission 

CCMIRUDA.     See  Asparagus.  from  any  prince  or  power,  to  plunder  mer- 

CCRRUGANT.  a.  {(rom  corrugate.)  Hav*  chant  vessels.    The  word  comes  from  the  Ita- 

iofr  the  power  of  contracting  into  wrinkles.  lian  coreare,  of  cono^  or  d  cureibuM^  by  reason 

To  CO'RRUOATE.  v,a.  (corrugo,  Latin.)  of  their  courses  or  excursions.    The  name  is 

To  wrinkle  or  purse  up.  (Bacon),  commonly  given  to  the  piratical  cruisers  of 

CORRUGA'TION.  #.  (from  corrugate.)  Barbary,  who  had  their  rise  about  the  begin- 

Contraction  into  wrinkles  (Floyer).  ning  of  the  16th  century. 

CORRUGATOR  SUPERCILII.  (corrif.  CORSE,  t.  (corpse,  French.)  I.  A  body: 

gator >t  from  corrugo,  to  wrinkle.)  Musculus  not  in  use  (Spenser).    2.  A  dead  body  ;  a  car- 

sapercilii  of   Winslow.     Musculus  frontalis  case  (Adai9on\ 

▼eras,  seu  cormgator  of  Douglas.    A  small  CORSELET,  a  little  cuirass ;  or,  according 

ixiascle  sitnated  on  the  forehead.    When  one  to  others,  an  armour  or  coat  made  to  cover  the 

muscle  acts,  it  is  drawn  towards  tbe  other,  and  whole  body,  anciently  worn  by  the  pike. men, 

projects  over  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye.  nsnally  placed  in  the  front  and  flanks  of  the 

When  both  mnscles  act  tliey  pull  down  the  battle,  for  the  better  resisting  the  enemy's  as- 
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BauUs,  and  guarding  the  soldiers  placed  be hiad  Pisa,  i?here  he  was  professor  of  philoso^lT 

them.  He  wrote,  1.  Philosophical  aiul  MatheaaurAi 

CORSEPRES£NT,  in  ancient  writers,  a  institutions,  six  vols.   8fo.     2.   Elements  U 

mortuary.  Practical  Geometry,  two   tdU.  8vo.    3.  Vu:: 

CORSHAM,  or  Cosham,  a  town  in  Wilts,  of  the  Archons  of  Atlieu.s.     4.  A  Coane  .^' 

The  Saxon  king  Elhelred  had  a  palace  here.  Metaphysics.     5.    Some   Tracts   on  (irec^a 

Edmund,  earl  of  Cornwall,  in  the  reign  of  Antiquities. 

Edward  I.  obtained  a  charter  for  a  market;  COKSNED,    nr    Morsel    op     EXEOLi- 

aud  the  inhabitants  still  enjoy  some  privileges  tion,  a  species  of  trial  or  purgation  anci€fitiT 

ffranted   them  by  Richard,    his  predecessor,  in  use  among  us.     it  consisted  of  a  pierr  of 

Their  chief  support  is  the  woollen  manufao  cheese  or  bread,  about  an  oance  in  vvi^bt, 

ture,  here  being  some  considerable  clothiers,  which  was  consecrated  with  a  fomi  of  eW- 

This  place  is  four  miles  S.  W,  of  Chippen-  cism;  desiring  of  the  Almighty  that  itinif:t 

ham.  cause  convulsions  and  palene^a.  and  fiad  39 

CORSICA,  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean  passage  if  the  man  was  really  g'ailtj;  bst 
sea;  it  is  situated  between  41  deg.  20  min.  might  turn  to  health  and  nourislimeDt  if  bt 
and  42  deg.  58  min.  of  N.  lat.  and  between  8  was  innocent.  This  corsned  was  then  pfts 
di'g.  38  rain,  and  9  deg.  37  min.  of  £.  Ion.  to  the  suspected  person,  who  at  the  same  tlsf 
The  air  of  this  island  is  more  wholesome  than  also  received  the  holy  sacrament.  Oar  kiat»- 
that  of  its  neighbour  Sardinia ;  but  its  soil  is  rians  assure  us,  that  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  i: 
rather  barren.  It,  however,  produces  suffi-  the  reign  of  king  Edward  the  Coufvsaur,  An- 
cient quantities  of  corn  and  wine  for  the  exi-  jurinsT  the  death  of  the  king*s  brotlier,  at  h»i 
^encies  of  the  natives.  The  language  is  the  appesued  to  his  corsned,  *'»er  6«cece//i0n^rf-- 
ttalian.  The  Corsicans  were  greatly  oppressed  txendam  ahjuravit"  whicn  stuclc  in  his  thrvit 
during  the  time  that  the  island  was  subject  to  and  killed  him.  This  custom  has  been  kis^ 
the  Genoese.  Every  governor  the  republic  of  since  gradually  abolished,  though  tiw  rram^ 
Genoa  sent  into  the  several  provinces  of  this  brance  of  it  still  subsists  in  certain  phrase  «; 
island,  used  to  condemn  the  Corsicans  to  death  abjuration  retained  among  the  coounoo  yt^ 
without  any  legal  trial,  saying,  that  they  did  it  ple  :  as,  **  I  will  take  the  sacnutient  upoo  ii; 
injbrmata  comtcientia*  On  account  of  the  op<  May  this  morsel  be  my  last !"  and  tiie  like, 
pression  of  tlie  Genoese,  the  Corsicans  revolt-  CORTAN,  in  commerce,  a  Spanish  wn- 
ed,  and  put  themselves  under  general  Paoli,  sure,  sixteen  of  which  make  a  lar^  of  nar 
under  whose  government,  justice  was  impar-  or  brandy,  or  about  thirty  gallons  English, 
tially  administered ;  commerce  with  all  parts  CORTES  OF  SPAIN,  a  term  parely  Spss- 
of  Italy,  and  with  other  nations,  was  revived,  ish,  signifying  the  courts,  t.  e.  tne  states  er 
and  made  to  flourish  ;  agriculture  was  eneour-  assembly  of  the  states,  at  Madrid, 
aged  ;  education  carefully  cultivated  ;  and  the  Cortss,  or  Cortbz  (Ferdinand^  a  Spu* 
proud  city  of  Genoa  itself  was  attacked  almost  ish  general,  famous  for  the  conqnest  ct 
at  the  entrance  of  its  ports.  All  these  circum-  Mexico,  and  other  victories  over  the  natimct 
stances  determined  the  Genoese  to  give  up  to  South  America  ;  but  infanioos  for  tlie  crarlts 
France  what  they  themselves  no  longer  pos-  he  committed  upon  the  vanquished,  witiw^it 
sessed.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  Corsicans  regard  to  rank,  age,  or  sex.  It  proliably  na^ 
liad  still  the  courage  to  defend  themselves  on  this  accouut  he  was  bat  coolly  recci««4i« 
agaii.st  so  powerful  a  nation  during  thirteen  his   return  to  Europe  by  his   royal  mnvr 


the  head.     In  consequence,  however,  of  some  to  cover.)     In  a  looser  sense,  implies  lurk  <4 

events  which  followed  the  revolution  of  1792,  any  kind:  but  in  a  more  strict  botaokal  in- 

Paoli  revolted  ;  the  French,  by  the  assistance  port,  the  outer  bark  of  a  vegetable,  or  \t*t  >*• 

of  tiie  Encrlish,  were  expelled  fiom  the  islaud  ;  cond  integfument  within  the  epidermis;  pUtr«. 

and  Corsica,  on  June  19,  1794,  was  declared  lax,  dry,  hard,  often  in  chinks. 

annexed  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  accord-  Cortex   ANOELi'NiS,     Tlie  bark  of  a  tnrf 

ing  to  a  new  constitution  which  had  been  pre-  growing  in  Grenada.     A  decoction  of  it  t«  rv^ 

viously  formed.     In  October  1796,  however,  commended  as  a  vermifuge.    .It  exciter  ii* 

the  English  found  it  expedient  to  evacuate  the  mina,  similar  to  jalap,  and  operates  bj  per;- 

island,  of  which  the  French  immediately  took  ing. 

possession,  and  again  united  it  to  their  repub-  Cortex  ANGUSTu'RiB.    See  ANapsrrtJ 

lie,  dividing  it  into  two  departments,  Gols  cortex. 

and  Liamone,  of  the  former  of  which  iiastia  is  Cortex  bbla-atb.    See  Bela-ate  loi* 

the  chief  town,  and   of   the  latter  Ajaccio.  tex. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  present  emperor  of  Cortex     caneluk    ualabricj^       Sm 

France,  is  a  native  of  this  island.  Cassia  lionea. 

CORSINI   (Edward),   an   Italian    monk.  Cortex    cardinalib    db    Lpgo.       T« 

m  at  Fanano  in  1702,  and  died  in  1765,  at  Peruvian  bark  was  so  called,  becaa«  the  cur* 
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dinai  LUgo  bad  testiroonialt  of  thore  a  tlMm-  volt;  being^  a  kind  of  Imp  vp  and  a  little  for* 

sand  cares  performed  by  it  in  the  year  16^.  wards,  wberein  the  horse  raises  both  bis  fore* 

CoRTBX  CHINA  REGIUS.    See  Cinchona  leirs  at  once,  equally  advanced  (when  he  is 

coRTBz  PRRUVIANU8  FLAV08.  go'ing' Straightforward, and uot in R Circle); aod 

Cortex  cuinai  surinambnsie.  This  bark  as  bis  forelegsare  falling,be  immediately  raises 

18  remarkably  bitter,  and  preferable  to  the  other  his  hindlegs,  equally  advanced,  and  not  one 

species  in  intermittent  fevers.  before  the  other :  so  that  all  his  four  legs  are 

Cortex  CHiNCHiNiS.    See  Cinchona.  in  the  air  at  once;  and  as  he  sets  tliem  down. 

Cortex  ELUTUB'RiiS.    See  CAscARiLLiB  be  marks  bat  twice  with  them. 

CORTEX.  CORUNDUM.     See  Adamantinus  and 

Cortex      oeoffro'ya      jamaicensis.  Gemka. 

Balge-water-tree  bark.    The  bark  of  the  Geof-  CORUNNA,  called  by  the  English  sailors 

frovajamaioensis;  inermisfoiiolts,  lanceolatis»  the  Groyn,  a  sea-port  town  of   (ialicia,  in 

of.Wartx.    It  is  principally  ased  in  Jamaica,  Snain.    Lat  43.  13  N.    Lon.8.  19U^.    This 

an^l  with  great  saccess  as  a  vermifuge.     See  place  is  now  rendered  memorable  by  the  death 

Obffrova.  of  that  excellent  general  sir  John  Moore,  on 

Cortex  lavola.    The  bark  bearing  this  Jan.  16, 1809;  after  an  able  retreat,  in  which 

name,  is  supposed  to  be  the  prodoce  of  the  tree  with  consummate  ability  he  delivered  30,000 

tirhich  affords  the anisumstellatum.  Its  virtues  British  soldiers  from  the  snare  and  grasp  of 

are  similar.  Bonaparte,  into  which  they  bad   been  pre* 

Cortex   maobllamicus.     See  Winter-  cipiuted  by  blind  and  incapable  counsels  at 

ANUS  CORTEX.  bome. 

Cortex   massot.    The  produce  of  fiew  ^   CORVO,  the  most  northerly  of  the  Aiore 

Guinea,  wliere  it  is  beaten  into  a  paltaceous  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  about  tour  leagues  in 

mass  with  water,  and  rubbed  upon  the  abdomen  circumference,  with  a  small  port;  and  coiw 

to  allay  tormina  of  the  bowels.     It  partakes  of  taining  about  500  inhabitants.     It  is  said  to 

t be  smell  and  flavour  of  cinnamon.  have  derived  its  name  from  the  number  of 

Cortex     pbruvianus.-     See    Cincro*  crows  found  there  on  the  first  discovery.    Lon. 

MA.  31.  6  W.    Lat39.42N. 

Cortex  pbruvianus  ruber.    See  Cin-  CORVORANT.    In  ornithology.   SeePs- 

CUONA   CORTEX    PBRUVIANUS   RUBER.  LICANUf. 

Cortex  pocoBRBBiB.     This  bark  is  sent  Corvorant'b-foot.    See  Strombob. 

from  America;  and  Is  said  to  be  serviceable  in  CORUNDUM,  in  mineralogy.    See  Ada- 

diarrbceas,  dysenteries,  and  hepatic  fluxes.  mantinus. 

Cortex     wintbranub.     See  Winter*  CORUS,  Ombr,  Hombr,  or  Choker,  ia 

ANUS  cortex.  the  Jewish  antiquities,  a  measure  containing 

CORTICAL,  a.  (cor/er,    bark,    Latin.)  10  baths,  or  75  ffallons  and  5  pints,  as  a  mea- 

3arky ;  belonging  to  the  rind  (CAeyae).  sure  for  things  liquid,  and  32  pecks  and  ona 

Co'rtical  bud.  (corticalis  gremma,)  H^r-  pint,  as  a  measure  for  things  dry. 

iag  iU  origin  from  the  scales  of  the  bark—  CORU'SCAX T.  a.  {coruseo^  Latin.)  Glit- 

«  corticis  raraentis.  tering  bv  flashes  ;  flashing. 

Co^RTiCAL  substance.     Substautica  cor-  CORUSCATION,  a  gntteriog  or  gleam  of 

ticalis.    Cineritious  substance.     The  external  light  issuing  from  any  thing.     It  is  chiefly 

substance  of  the  brain  is  of  a  darker  colour  used  for  the  electrical  fluid  when  rendered  vi- 

than  the  internal,  and  surrounds  the  medullary  sible,  as  in  a  flash  of  lightning,  &c.    Thera 

substance,  as  the  bark  does  the  tree  ;  hence  it  are  methods  of  producing  artificial  corosca* 

is  termed  cortical.    See  also  Kionbv.  tions,  or  sparkling  fiery  meteors,  which  will 

CO'RTiCATED.  a,  (from  coriicatui^  Lat.)  be  visible  not  only  in  the  dark  but  in  the  day- 
Resembling  the  bark  of  a  tree  (Broipa).  time. 

CiJ'RTlCOSB.  a.  (corticosii,  Latin.)  Full  CORVUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  miliUry 

of  bark.  engine,  or  rather  gallery,  moveable  at  pleasure 

CORTONA,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  in  Italy,  by  means  of  pulleys ;  cniefly  used  to  cover  the 

It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  the  seat  of  a  ta-  men  in  boarding  the  enemy*s  ships.    An  ao- 

IDOUS  academy.  Lat.  43.  20  N.    Lon.  12.  0  £.  count  of  the  construction  of  the  corvus  may 

CO'RTUSA.  fiear*s-ear  sanicle.  In  bo-  be  found  in  Polybius's  History 
tany,  a  genus  of  the  class  pentandria,  order  Coavus.  Crow.  In  loology,  a  genus  of 
monogynia.  Corol  wheel-shaped,  with  an  the  class  aves,  order  pices.  Bil  Icon  vex,  sharp- 
elevated  ring  in  the  throat ;  capsule  one-celled  edged ;  nostrils  covered  with  setaceous  recum« 
oval,  five-valved  at  the  top :  stigma  simole.  bent  feathers ;  tongue  cartilaginous,  bifid ;  feet 
Two  species  only ;  one  a  native  of  the  Alps,  walkers.  The  greater  part  of  this  tribe  are 
the  otlierofSiberia:  both  low  herbaceous  per-  found  in  every  climate.  They  are  prolific, 
ennials,  the  former  with  umbelled,red  flowers ;  social,  clamorous ;  build  in  trees,  and  lay  six 
the  latter  with  white  flowers.  They  may  be  eggs;  their  food  is  mixed  animal  and  vege* 
propagated  by  slips  in  October.  table ;  bill  with  a  small  tooth-like  process  on 

CORV£T»  or  Curvet,  (from  the  Italian  each  side  near  the  joint ;  middle  toe  joined  to 

eorbettOf  a  crow) ;  in  the  manege  an  air,  re*  the  outer  as  far  as  the  first  joint.    Fortv-eight 

semblitt^  the  hops  of  a  crow«  in  which  the  species,  scattered  over  the  globe.    The  follow* 

horse*s  kg*  are  raised  higher  than  in  the  demi-  Ing  are  some  of  the  chief; 
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1.  C.  cofax.  Raven,  of  which  tliere  are  the  ergs  paler,  less,  and  not  so  much  spotted  it 
following'  varieties :  thoBe  of  the  hooded  crow :  thirteen  inclics  lone ; 

*,  Black  ;  back  hlueish  black  ;  tail  roundish,  irids  white. 

^.  With  a  few  scattered  white  feathers.  6.  C.  glandarius.     Jay.     Wing'  corerts  h;o» 

V.  Entirely  white.  with  transverse  black  and  white  lines ;  hcfj 

i.  Variegated  with  black  and  white.  pale  rusty  purple,  mixed  with  grey-     AoorW 

Inhabits  Europe,  Siberia,  North  Amrrica  variety  white  with  reddish  irids.      Inliabitst^ 

as  far  as  New  Spain  :  two  feet  two  inches  long ;  woods  of  Eurooe  and  Siberia ;  thirteen  tnctet 

feeds  on  carrion,  small  birds,  weak  lambs,  dead  long ;  is  very  docile,  restless,  easily  tamed,  uui 

sheep,  eggs,  fishes,  berries,  and,  when  pressed  taught  to  speak  :  forms  its  nest  of  small  saxilv 

»by  hunger,  dried  skins  and  excrements;    is  and  tibrous  roots ;  lays  six  eggs  of  the  size  of 

thievish  and   noisy,  and   may  be  taught  to  a  pigeon's,  dull  olive,  spotted  with  pale  brova: 

speak;  builds  in  liigh  trees  or  rocks;  egi^s  collects  nuts  and  other  fruits,  and  hides  wUc 

blueish  green,  spotted  with  brown,  which  the  it  cannot  eat :  feeds  also  on  com,  small  bini? 

male  sits  on  by  day  and  the  female  by  night ;  and  eggs. 

48  long  lived,  and  has  an  exquisite  sense  of        7.  C.  caryocatactes.     Nat-cracker.      Brova 

smell.     The  Greenlanders  eat  the  flesh,  make  dotted  with*  white;  wings  and  tail  black;  tti\ 

the  skin  into  garments,  the  wings  into  brushes,  feathers  black  at  the  tip,  the  middle  ones  ««  if 

and  the  split-t'eathers  into  fishinsf  lines.  worn.    Inhabits  Europe  and  Siberia:  thirte^c 

2.  C.  corone.  Carrion-crow,    fentirelv black  inches   long;    lives   chiefly   in    pine    forests; 
with  a  violet  blue  gloss ;  tail  rounded  ;  feathers  collects  and  feeds  on  insects,  bernes  and  nau. 
pointed  at  the  ends.    Two  other  varieties  ;  one         f.  C.  pica.     Miigpic.     Poor  Tarieties  ; 
variegated  with   white;    the    other  entirely        ».  Variegated  black  and  white;  tail  wed  ^^. 
white.     Inhabits  Europe,  Siberia,  North  A nie-        ff.  Variegated  sooty  black  and  white:  «»-i 
rica.  New  Guinea,  New   Holland,  and  Ma-  red. 

deira;  eii^hteen  inches  long,  feeds  on  carrion,        y.  Body  longitudinally  streaked  irith  biatk 

and  small  weak  animals;  also  on  fruit  and  and  white. 

^rain  ;  very  troublesome  to  corn  lands;  builds        9*  Totally  white. 

in  lofty  trees;  the  female  is  of  a  duller  co-        Inhabits  Europe, North  America  and  A^i: 

lour.  about  eighteen  inches  long;  is  crafty«  restim, 

3.  C.  frugilegus.  Hook.  Black;  front  some-  noisy,  quarrelsome;  and  may  be  easily  Uib^J 
what  cinereous  ;  tail  roundish  ;  colour  mixed  and  taught  to  imitate  the  human  Toice  :  baiL« 
"With  a  purplish  shade ;  tail  above  with  a  dull  in  trees:  covers  its  nest  over  with  dioms 
green  tinge.  Inhabits  Europe  and  Western  leaving  a  narrow  entrance ;  very^  destntcti^TW 
Siberia :  eighteen  inches  long  ;  flies  abroad  gardens  and  orchards ;  eggs  greenish  witli  cs- 
morning  and  evening  in  great  flocks,  perches  merous  black  or  dusky  spots. 

by  night  on  trees  in  vast  numbers,  ana  builds        9.  C.  graculus.     Red-legged  crow.     n.>I*-!- 

in  large  communities  called  rookeries ;  is  very  blackish;  hill  and  leirs  red.  Inhabits  the  Alps 

noisy  and  feeds  on  worms,  the  larvae  of  insects,  Norwav,  England,  Egypt,  and  Persia  :  sixt'^s 

particularly  beetles,  and  corn:    flesh  when  inches  long;  is  restless,  clamoroas,  vorac^ivns 

young  very  erood.  thievish,  and  gregarious;  flies  in  acircle  r  boiiili 

4.  C.  comix.  Hooded  crow.  Dark  ash;  in  rocks  and  feeds  on  juniper  berries  and  is- 
head,  throat,  wings  and  tail  black.  Inhabits  sects;  is  much  pleased  with  glitter,  and  apt  *» 
Europe  and  Asia;  twenty-two  inches  long;  catch  up  bits  of  lighted  sticks,  by  wbiebDier:* 
migrates  in  winter  to  more  southerly  parts;  mischief  is  often  produced :  eggs  foar  or  & ^. 
feeds  on  almost  every  thing,  and  in  Sweden  white,  spotted  with  yellow. 

purges  the  lands  of  those  myriads  of  larvae        Corvub,  the  raven,  in  astronooir,   an  <*' 

which  annually  threaten  to  destroy  theirentire  southern  constellation.  It  consists  ot'nine  >r.^ 

harvests  of  fruits  ;  sits  with  its  face  towards  of  the  first  six  magnitudes,  i.  e.0. 0.  2.  ^  !?.  .i 
the  wind ;  eggs  blueish  green  with  blackish        COllYBANTES,  in  antiqutty,  priest*  of 

brown  spots.  Cvbele,  who  danced  and  capered'to  the  skcd^ 

5.  C.  monedula.     Jack-daw.    The  varieties  of  flutes  and  drnms. 

are  numerous :  CORYBANTICA,  a  festival  held  in  Ctt*r. 

a.  Brown:  hind-head  hoary;  front,  wings  in  memory  of  the  Cory bantei4,  who  ediiratrJ 

and  tail  black.  Jupiter  when  he  was  concealed  in  tltat  iiU**', 

^.  White  collar  round  the  neck.  from  his  father  Saturn,  who  woold  bave  ce- 

y.  White  with  a  yellowish  bill,  voured  him. 

i.  Bright  black ;  eyes  surrounded  with  white  *  COKYCEUM.     See  CoRiCBrM. 

dots.  CoRYCUS,      whence      CoRvcoMACin  i, 

•.  Black  :  bill  and  legs  red.  among  the  Greeks  a  kind  of  exercise  with  t*tr 

^.  Wings  white;  billsubcurved.  hand-ball,  which  was  suspended  fmm  a  ceilr«, 

ii.  Bill  forked.  and  made  to  swing. 

9,  Black:  hind-head  hoary.  CORY' DALES. (from  KCft/ca  helmet.)  It 

I.  Brownish  with  white  shoulders.  botany.  The  twenty-eighth  order  in  Liaoe.i  • 

Inhabits  Europe  and  Western  Siberia — the  fragm'entsof  a  natural  method,  and  tbetwvaf v. 

variety  •  Persia  ;  feeds  on  insects,  grain  and  fourth  of  his  nataral  orders. 

-»s ;  breeds  in  old  turrets  or  lofty  rocks ;  is        CiyRYLUS.     In  botany.     (corjr/M,  drrv 

^regariuus,  easily  tamed  and  thievish;  ration  uncertain;    according'  to  aone,  trva 
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m^Mv,  a  walnut.)  The  hazel  tree.  In  botany,  a  Itisa  Greek  word  (^oev/uiSoc),  from  xo^-^^  a 

Bfenus  of  the  class monoecia,  order  polyandria.  helmet,  and  that  from  xo^  the  head. 

ilalo,  anient  with  three-cleft  scales ;  corolless;  This  and  two  other  kinds  of  inflorescence, 

ig^lit  stamens.  Female.  Calyx  bifid,  varionsly  namely,   the  cyme  and  umbel,  which  bear 

ut ;  corolless;  styles  two;  nut  ovate,  smooth,  some  resemblance  to  each  other,  may  be  thus 

no-celled  with  the  coriaceous  swelling  calyx,  distinguished : 

:'hree  species:  I.  in  the  corymb,  the  peduncles  take  their 

1.  C  arellana,  possessing  two  varieties.  The  rise  from  different  heights ;  but  the  lower  ones 
•ne  the  common  nazel-nut,  found  wild  in  the  being  longer,  they  all  fotm  nearly  an  even  sur- 
foodi  of  our  own  country,  with  ovate,  obtuse  face  at  top. 

tipnies ;  rounded  heart-like,  pointed  leaves ;  2.  In  the  cyme,  the  peduncles  take  their 

Airy  branchlets.    The  other,  the  cultivated  rise  from  the  same  centre;    but  the  subdi- 

ilbert  with  a  calyx  larger  than  the  ripe  nut.  visions  are  irregular. 

The  fruits  of  both  varieties  are  much  eaten  in  3.  In  the  umbel,  the  peduncles  take  their 

Sngland  :  they  are,  nevertheless,  hard  of  di-  rise  from  the  same  centre,  and  the  whole  is 

estion,  and  often  pass  the  bowels  very  little  disposed  with  a  striking  regularity. 

Itered ;  if,  however,  they  are  well  chewed,  CORY'MBIATED.  a,   (corymbus^  Lat.) 

Iiey  give  out  a  nutritious  oil.     An  oil  is  Garnished  with  branches  of  berries. 

Isu  obtained  from  the  wood  of  this  tree,  CORYMBIPERiE.   InboUny.  The  name 

rhich  is  efficacious  against  the  tooth-ach,  and  of  one  of  Ray's  classes ;  and  of  the  third  sub- 

s  said  to  kill  worms.  division  in  the  order  of  compound  flowers,  in 

2.  C.  rostrata.     A  native  of  North  Ame-  Linn6us*s  Natural  Arrangement. 

ica;  but  met  with  not  unfrequeutly  in  our  (JORYMBl'FRROUS.  a.  (corymbut  and 

>wn  gardens;  with  lanceolate  stipules;  ob-  fcro^  Latin.)      Bearing  fruit   or   berries  in 

on g,  heart-like,  acute  leaves ;  glabrous  branch-  branches, 

eta ;  calyx  of  the  fruit  beaked.  CORYMBIUM,  in  antiquity,  an  ornament 

3.  C.  colnma.  Pound  wild  about  Constan-  of  hair,  in  form  of  a  corymbus,  worn  by  the 
inople,  with  linear,  acute,  stipules ;  roundish  women. 

ints.  CoRTMBiuM.     In  botany,  a  genus  of  tlie 

CORYMB.    (corymbuM,)     In    botany,   a  class  pentandria,  order  monogynia.     Calyx 

lead  or  spike  of  distinct  flowers,  whilst  each  two-leaved,  prismatic ;  corol  funnel  form,  su- 

tower  in  furnished  with  its  proper  petiole  (pe-  perior ;    seed  solitary,    invested  with  wool, 

lunclp),  in  an  elevated  proportional  situation.  Four  species :  all  natives  of  Africa — ^tbree  of 

In  Lee*s  Introduction  it  is  thus  expressed —  them  of  the  Cape. 

*  Corymbus  is  a  kind  of  spike,  the  flowers  of  CORYNOCARPUS.  In  botany,  a  genus 
vhich  have  each  its  proper  pedicellus,  or  par-  of  the  class  pentandria,  order  monogynia. 
\a\  foot-stalk  raised  to  a  proportional  heiglit"  Calyx  five  leaved,  inferior :  corol  five  petallcd ; 
In  Rose*s  Elements  it  stands  thus — *^  The  nectaries  five  petal-form,  alternating  with  the 
rorymbus,  where  the  lesser  flower-stalks  of  petals,  with  a  gland  at  the  base;  nut  one- 
unequal  lengths  are  produced  along  the  seedeil,  clavate.  One  species  only ;  a  native 
-omiuon  peduncle  on  both  sides,  and  rise  to  of  New  Zealand,  with  terminal,  sessile  pa- 
the  same  neight,  so  as  to  form  a  flat  or  even  nicle ;  alternate  obovate  leaves, 
warfare  at  top." — Berkenhout  says,  *' Linn^us  C<)RYPHA.  Fan-palm.  In  botany, a  genus 
makes  it  a  species  of  inflorescence,  in  which  of  the  class  hexandria,  order  monogynia.  Calyx 
the  flowers  grow  in  clusters,  each  upon  a  three-!eav<Ml,  ctirol  three  petalled :  berry  one- 
separate  pedunculus,  as  in  the  siliquose  plants  seeded  ;  seed  globular,  large  berry.  Two 
in  general.'*— Rose's  explanation  is  the  most  species;  natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  Mo- 
intelligible,  but  it  is  not  Linn6us*s. — There  is  loccas. 

plainly  a  reference  to  the  spike  for  the  general  I.  C.  umbraculifera.     Umbrella-tree :  with 

similitude,   with  two  distinctions. — I.  That  pinnate  palmate  fronds,  with  a  thread  between 

«ach  flower  is  not  sessile,  but  on  its  proper  the  segments  ;  spadix  erect,  the  stem  straight, 

pedicle.     2.  That  instead  of  the  flowers  being  and  as  tall  as  a  sliip^smast:  leaves  the  largest 

ranged  along  a  common  simple  peduncle  a1tt*r-  t^*  all  vei^etahles,  boing  able  to  cover  twenty 

natelv,  as  in  the  spike ;  each  pedicle  is  of  a  vncw  :  each  when  dry  they  become  folded  like 

Icngtii  proportioned  to  its  situation,  so  that  all  a  fun ;  blossoms  yellow,  smelling  very  strongly, 

the  flowers  form  nearly  a  flat  surface  at  top. —  The  pith  of  the  trunk  is  beaten  into  a  kind  of 

After  all,  the  meaning  of  the  term  will  be  best  flower,  and  baked  into  cakes.    The  plums  or 

understood  by  attending  to  the  manner  of  fruit  have  a  pleasant  flavour,  and  are  much 

Howrring  in  the  plants  referred  to  by  Linn^us.  esteemed   by  the  natives.     The  leaves  also 

Spiraea  opulifolia,  ledum,  and  those  of  the  serve  for  covering  their  houses,  and  for  writing 

Miiquose  or  tctradynamia  class.     A  corymb  on  with  an  iron  style.     Most  of  the  books 

in:iy  be  either  simpk' or  componiid.  Corymbus,  which  are  shown  in  Europe  for  the  Egyptian 

ii>  Hliny,  signifit's  a  cluster  of  ivy  berries—  papyrus  are   made  from  the   leaves  of  this 

''  hederae   racemus    in    orbem   circumactus.'*  palm. 

Columella  puts  it  for  the  head  of  the  artichoke.  2.  C.  rotundifolia.     This  species  was  con- 

''  HaM^  modo  purpureo  surgit  glonierata  co*  founded  with  tlie  preceding  by  Linn^us,  in  op- 

rymho."  position  to  Runiphius  himself,  who  thought 
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liiji  sarilias  distinct  from   the  codilapana  of 
tin*  hortns  Tiial:il)arlciis. 

C()RY1*H/E.\  A.  In  zoology,  a  i^enus  of 
th<'  class  |)i8Ct'^,  order  tlioracica.  Head  sloping* 
suddenly  downwards  ;  irill-nienibrane  with  five 
rays  ;  dorsal  fin  as  louif  as  the  baek.  Nineteen 
species,  inhahit.iuts  of  the  seas  of  Europe,  Af  ia, 
and  one  or  two  species  of  America.  'I'lie  fol- 
lowing are  tl-se  cliief  ; 

1.  (J.  liippuris.  Sea-2Teen,  spotted  with 
orange ;  tail  forked  ;  dorsal  fin  with  sixty  rays. 
Inhafjjts  the  Mediterranean  ;  from  four  to 
live  feet  long;  is  sometimes  erroneously  called 
the  dolphin;  very  swift,  vigorous,  and  vora- 
cioiis,  following  hhips,  And  greedily  devouring 
whatever  is  thrown  overboard.  When  alive  in 
the  water  it  has  a  tine  golden  spleinlour,  which 
vanishes  when  it  is  dead;  body  thick,  com- 
pressed, covered  with  thin  sfrong^ly  fixe<l 
scales  ;  back  blue,  belly  silvery  ;  flesh  tole- 
rably good. 

2.  C.  bclifcra.  Silvery-i«sh  ;  dorsal  and  anal 
fins  very  laiL'^e  ;  ventral  very  small.  Inhabits 
tiie  southern  Indiafi  ocean;  body  small,  flat, 
thill,  eipially  tapering  towards  the  tail ;  cover- 
ed on  each  side  witli  eleven  rows  of  large  thin 
scales,  finely  striate,  deeply  notched  at  the  top, 
and  armed  at  the  base  with  a  short  recumbent 
spine.. 

3.  C.  psittacus.  Parrot-fish.  Lateral  line 
intercepted  ;  fins  with  longitudinal-coloured 
lines.  A  very  beautiful  fish,  inhabiting  the 
coasts  of  Carolina — but  which  soon  loses  its 
colours  on  death.  Head  finely  variegated  ;  iris 
flame-colour,  surrounded  with  blue  :  in  the 
middle  of  t!»e  body  towards  the  back  a  purple 
rhombic  spot,  varied  with  green,  yellow,  and 
blue. 

COIIYPH.EUS,  the  name  given  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  to  the  chief  conductor  of  their 
chorus,  who  beat  the  time,  Hco. 

In  the  ancient  tragedy,  the  coryphirus  spoke 
for  all  the  rest,  whenever  the  chorus  took  part 
it»  the  action.  Coryphaeus  is  now  often  used 
lor  the  chief  of  an  opinion,  or  M'Ct. 

COKYZA.  In  medicine,  (rort/z't^  xop^a; 
from  x5,:a,  the  liead,  and  ^t^-,  to  boil).  An 
increased  discharge  of  nuicus  from  the  no.^e. 
Sci*  Catarrh. 

(XJHZOLA,  an  island  in  the  gulpli  of 
Venice,  separated  from  Dalmatia  by  a  narrow 
(  hannel.     Lar.  43.  16  N.     Lon,  l/i  0  E. 

COS,  in  ir<'ography.     Sic  (-oos. 

C()SCiXl>AiAi\CY,  the  art  of  divination, 
by  means  of  a  sieve. 

The  word  comes  from  xo<T/<ivo>,  crihnon^  a 
sieve  ;  and  /x«.t!i«,  diviMati«>n. 

The  sieve  being  suspended,  after  rehearsing 
a  formula  of  wonls,  it  is  taken  between  two 
fingersonly;  and  tliC  names  of  the  parties  sus- 
pected, repeated;  h«»  at  whose  name  the  sieve 
turns,  trembles  or  shakes,  is  reputed  guilty  of 
the  evil  in  question. 

i'lus  mii>thea  \ cry  ancient  practice:  Theo- 
Ciim^,  in  his  third  Idyl  lion,  mentions  a  woman 
verv  skilful  in  it. 

roSK'C.WT.   .V.   (in  nenmetiv.)     The  se- 


cant  of  an  arch,  wliich  is  the  coinpleoieni  ^i 
another  to  ninety  degrees, 

COSENAliEl,  in  law,  a  writ  tluX  V«- 
where  the  tresail,  that  is,  the  triuvus,  ti*r  t* 
ther  of  the  besail,  or  great  grandfather,  Wio: 
seised  in  fee  at  his  death  of  certain  land*  «»r  t/ 
nements,  dies;  u  stranger  enters,  andala'*^. 
then  shall  this  heir  have  this  writ  of  c^>eoAj\ . 
the  form  of  which  see  in  Pitz.  Nat.  Br.  f«»i.  ti\ 

CUSEMNG,  in  law,  an  ji>tfence  wl^nr  \ 
any  thing  is  done  deceitfully,  in  or  out  "t  oo 
tracts,  which  cannot  be  fitly   termed  by  a^f 
especial  name,     in  the  civil   law   it  I**  e^l.t 
atcllionatus.     See  8telli<»natb. 

COSENZA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Italv,  h 
is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  ami  is  defeini<  1  '•; 
a  strong  castle.  It  is  105  miles  S.E.  of  N;4j>lt^ 
Lat.  31).  20  i\.     Lon.  l(i.  20  E. 

COSH,  in  ajrricultuie.     See  Pod. 

COSHE'RIiXU,   in  the  feudal   custo  ns - 
kind  of  right  of  the  lords  to  lie,  and  feast  titri 
selves,  and  their  followers,   at  their  teuii3i> 
houses. 

CCVSIER.  *.  (from  couaer<,  old  French,  '•• 
sew.)  A  botcher  (^8hak9peare). 

CO'SINE.  8,  (in  sreometry.)  The  right  >!.. 
of  an  arch,  which  is  the  couipleinent  oi  121 
other  to  ninety  degri»cs. 

CO'SMEA.  In  botany,  a  ^eoas  of  the  •  1*^^ 
syngcncsia^  order  polygamia  frnstranea.  K^ 
ceptacle  chaffy;  seeds  four-sided,  with  a  tHO"-' 
four-awned  crown  ;  calyx  double,  each  oi^t^r  .t 
of  one  eiw:ht-parted  leaf.  Three  spei'ies— i^ 
natives  of  Mexico. 

COSAIE'TIC.  a.  (xo<r;inT.«<>f.)  Haviu;:  tb. 
power  oi  improving  beauty  ;  beaiitit yinir. 

COSME  i'lCS.  (^rosuielica,  x©c-^'st««jk  ;  ""  ■' 
xn^fJiw^   to  beautify.)     Washes,   c»r  any  ai.^i 
cations  that  preserve  the  beauty  and  siik-  :i 
ness  of  the  skin.     See  \Vat£R. 

CO'SiMICAL.  a.  (x^c^/ioc)  I.  Kebt  : 
to  the  world.  2.  An  astronomical  term  r\ 
pressing  a  poetical  rising  or  setting  of  a  >i«j 
ihus,  when  a  fixed  star  rises  cosuiic;ii  iv,  •'. 
rises  with  the  sun  :  when  it  sets  cosmic^ll\.  : 
sets  when  the  sun  rises. 

COSMOaiOXY.  s.  (koVaio;  and  yix^.)  7  y 
rise  <»r  birth  of  the  world  ;  the  creation. 

COSMO'tiRAFHKK  *.  («Vfx',  i*,,.!  y^:^  1 
Otie  who  writes  a  general  description  of  i: ' 
world.  (Brown). 

COSMO(iKAPmCAL.    a.    (from    rv-^.- 
i^rapliy.)    Kelating  to  the  general  descri;-* 
of  the  world. 

COSMOiiRA'PHICALLY'.  ad.  Inaa^ 
ner  relating  to  coHmographv  (Brotru) 

COSMOliRAPIIY^  *    («<i^K^  and    ^:-  . 
The  science  of  the  general  system  or  alftf  ik-' 
of  the   world,     it  comprises   astronomy  a^-i 
geoirraphy. 

(OSMO'LABE.  *.  (from  «9-u:;,  wcrl.  : 
and  Xafx^oLyw^  I  take.)  An  ancient  in<trao»-:: 
serving  to  measure  distances, both  cele>tu>  ik 
terrestrial. 

COSMOLOGY.  (fromx:c^ac.  world :  i  i 
xo/o;,  tliscourse.)  The  science  of  the  noff :  >:» 
jieneraJ,    This  Wolfius  calls  general,  or  ltjo- 
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x*n(lrnUl  cosuiolo^^y,  and  has  written  a  treatise 
m  the  subject, wherein  he  endeavours  toexplatn 
low  tlie  world  arises  from  simple  substances. 

COSMOPOLI'TAN.  Cosmopolite.  #. 
/3<rju^  and  vex/Ttif.)  A  citizen  of  the  world  ; 
>ne  who  is  at  home  in  every  place. 

COSS,  a  measure  of  leng'th  used  in  Hin- 
lustou,  of  which  about  40  go  to  a  degree  on 
he  meridian. 

Co8s  (Rule  of),  in  mathematics.  See  the 
ii»tory  of  Alobbra. 

COSSACKS,  a  people  inhabiting  the  Con- 
ines of  Poland,  Russia,  Tar  tar  v,  and  Turkey. 
riii'V  are  divided  into  Kosakki-sa-Parovi,  the 
io^akki-Donski,  and  the  Uralian  Cossacks. 
These  people  are  large  and  well  made,  have 
line  eyes,  brown  hair,  and  aquiline  noses; 
he  women  are  handsome,  well  shaped,  and 
omplaisant  to  strangers.  The  Uralian  Cos- 
aclis  dwell  in  villages,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Jral,  and  their  chief  town  is  Uralsk.  They 
trofess  the  Greek  religion ;  but  there  is  a  kind 
f  dissenters  from  the  established  religion, 
fhom  the  Russians  called  Roskolniki,  oi* 
Separatists,  and  who  style  themselves  Staro- 
er&ki,  or  Old  Believers.  They  consider 
he  service  of  the  established  church  as  pro- 
ane  and  sacrilegious,  and  have  their  own 
triests  and  ceremonies.  The  Uralian  Cos- 
acks  are  all  enthusiastics  for  the  ancient  ritual, 
nd  prize  tlieir  beards  almost  equal  to  their 
ives.  The  country  which  the  Kosukki-sa- 
'arovi  inhabit  is  called  the  Ukraine,  and  their 
uiviis  are  built  of  wood,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Russians .  The  Ivosakki-Donski  dwell  on  both 
ides  of  the  Don  ;  are  under  the  protection  of 
Inssia,  and  profess  the  same  reliijfion. 

COSSART  LAMB,  or  Cosset,  in  rural 
roiiomy,  a  lamb  which,  having  lost  its  dam, 
s  brought  lip  by  hand. 

COS.SIOEXA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
la.ss  hexandria,  order  monogynia.  Calyx  in- 
erior,  five-parted  ;  corol  four  or  five  petalled  ; 
ap^ule  tbree<celled,  opening  at  top  ;  the  cells 
ibojit  three  seeded.  Two  species — natives  of 
he  isle  of  Bourbon  and  the  Mauritius. 

COSS  US.  A  tribe  of  the  genus  phalaena 
•f  lepidopterous  insects.     SeerHALiCNA. 

COSSYPHUS,  in  the  Kabrician  system  of 
ntomology,  a  tribe  uf  the  coleopterous  genus 
ainpyris.     See  Lauptais. 

COST.  s.  {ko9t^  Dutch.)  1.  The  price  of 
ny  thing.  2.  Sumptuousness ;  luxury  (ffal- 
er),  3.  Charge ;  expence  (Crathato).  4. 
-lOss ;  fine ;  detriment  {Knolle9). 

To  Cost.  v.  «.  (counter,  French.)  To  be 
>oiiirht  for,  to  be  had  at  a  price  (^Dryden). 

COSTA,  (eosia^a  cuttodiendo;  because  the 
ibs  surroiina  and  defend  the  vital  parts.)  A 
ib.  Tlie  ribs  are  four-and-twenty  in  number, 
uelvc  on  each  side  of  the  thorax. 

Costa  Rica,  a  piovince  of  New  .Spain, 
»oumled  on  the  X.  K.  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
M»  the  8.  W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean, on  tlie  N.W. 
•y  \icara<2;ua,  aud  on  the  S.S.E.  by  Ver.igua. 
^(*w  (-arihage  is  the  capital. 

CO'vSTAL.  a,  (co«/a,  Latin,  a  rib.)  Belong- 
ng  to  the  ribs  (Brown), 


Ci^STARD.  J.  (from  cotter y  a  head.)  I. 
A  head  (Shakneare).  2.  An  apple  round 
and  bulky  like  tne  head  (Burtoii). 

CO.STATE  LEAF.  In  botany.  (JoUum 
eoMtatum.)  A  ribbed- leaf  as  in  echitea  siphi- 
litica. 

COSTE  (Peter),  a  learned  French  protes- 
tant,  who  translated  into  French,  Locke  on 
the  Human  Understanding,  on  the  Reason- 
ableness of  Christianity,  and  Newton's  Optics. 
He  also  wrote  the  Life  of  the  great  Conde, 
and  other  works.     He  died  at  Paris  in  17^7. 

CO'STIVE.  a.  (co*/i><?,  French.)  I.  Bound 
in  the  body  ;  having  the  excretions  obstructed 
(Prior),  2.  Close ;  impermeable  (Mortimer), 

CO'STI  VENESS.  *.  The  state  of  the  body 
in  which  excretion  is  obstructed.  See  Con- 
stipation. 

In  many  families,  costiveness  is  hereditary. 
It  may  also  arise  from  a  debilitated  state  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  occasioned  by  diseases, 
but  more  frequently  from  the  habitual  use  of 
lean  meat,  game,  red-port  wine,  strong  malt 
liquors,  and  similar  articles  of  food  and  drink. 
From  whatever  cause  it  may  originate,  conti- 
nual exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  abstinence 
from  heating  or  intoxicating  liquors,  will  be 
found  very  beneficial. 

In  those  cases,  however,  where  inveterate 
costiveness  has  once  taken  place,  and  the  uhuuI 
simple  remedies  have  proved  abortive,  carboti, 
or  charcoal  (divested  of  its  oxygen  by  heat), 
has  been  administered  with  uncommon  suc- 
cess. Nor  has  it  in  any  instance  failed  to  pro- 
cure the  desired  relief;  though  its  operation 
has  sometimes  been  rather  too  violent :  to  ob- 
viate this  inconvenience,  we  would  recommend 
three  drams  of  carbon  finely  levigated,  to  be 
mixed  with  thre<*  ounces  of  lenitive  electuary^ 
and  two  drams  of  carbonate  of  soda,  (^f  this 
mixture,  from  half  an  ounce  to  one,  and  even 
two  ounces,  may  be  taken  twice,  thrice,  or 
oftener,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  as  circuiu* 
stances  may  reauire. 

CO'STLINKS.S.  *.  (horn  costly.)  Sump- 
tuousiiess ;  expeuNivcness  (Glanville), 

CO^S^LY.  a,  (from  cost.)  Sumptuous; 
expensive ;  of  a  high  price  (Dryden), 

COSTMARY,  in  botany.  See  Tanack- 
Tu\r 

CO'.STREL.  9.  A  bottle. 

COSTUME,  a  rule  or  precept  in  painting, 
by  which  the  artist  is  enjoined  to  make  every 
person  and  thing  sustain  its  proper  character, 
and  nut  only  observe  the  story,  butthe  circum- 
stances, the' scene  of  action,  the  countiy  or 
place,  and  take  care  that  the  habits,  arms, 
manners,  proportions,  and  the  like,  exactly 
correspond. 

Commonly  the  term  is  restricted  to  the  gar- 
ments, robes,  &c  of  a  people:  thus,  the  seve- 
ral peculiarities  in  the  dresses  of  doctors,  mas- 
ters of  arts,  bachelors,  undergraduates,  &c. 
constitute  what  is  usually  called  the  costume 
of  a  university.  Those  antiquaries  who  have 
treated  of  the  ancient  Irish  costume  should 
have  consulted  the  old  French  satirist,  the 
sicur  d*Auvray,  in  whose  work,  entitled  tlie 
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Hanqiu't  ties  Musps,  on  llecueil  Je  toiites  Ics 
Satyres,  Yainbes,  Mararades,  Sec.  (Rouen, 
iluotj.  1(J?3),  ;«n!')i5«^  tnatiy  otlier  cunous  pass- 
ai^es,  art?  the  lollowini^  allusions  to  the  man- 
tles of  the  true  or  aborj«(inal  Hibernians  : 

"  n  jufreolt  a  Twil  et  an  pas 

lies  iilles  d'anioreux  appas, 

('onin:eU's  Laquais  aux  mandilles, 

Anx  mantes  Ics  vrays  Irelandois, 

Aux  rlmpe.iux  lon^s  les  Alhanois, 

Et  les  Espngnols  aux  roupilles." — p.  32-1. 

**  Un  chapelet  pour  avoir  bonne  ^racc, 
Vn  pelisson,  un  capot  d'lrlandois,"  &c. — 
p.  330. 

On  the  subject  of  our  old  English  dresses, 
one  of  the  moi^t  curious  passai^es  ive  recollect 
is  to  he  found  in  a  worU  where  few  readers 
wouhl  expect  it — Fuller's  Pisof'th-Sififht  of 
Palestine:  f(dio,  16(»2;  hook  iv.  cIj.  G.  Speak- 
itiil'  of  the  various  habits  and  ornaments  of  the 
Jews,  he  notices  the  changes  they  underwent, 
and  in  a  dii,aTSsion,  says,  "For  instance,  it 
would  pose  a.jrood  antiquary  to  describe  the 
exact  fashion  of  harlots,  gfts,  haketons,  pal- 
tocks,  tabards,  court  pies,  cbevesailcs,  and  g-ip- 
sers ;  barbarous  names  which  ujay  seem  to 
carry  a  spell  or  conjuration  in  the  mention  of 
them.  Yet  all  these  were  kinds  of  garments 
«;ommonly  used  in  England,  some  four  hun- 
<lred  years  ag-o.  Yea,  pride,  playing"  in  all 
agfcs  upon  conceited  opinions  of  decency,  bath 
infinitely  varied  the  lashion  of  all  apparel ; 
custome  of  our  ancestors  appearing  antick  to 
us,  as  our  fashion  (perchance)  will  seem  in- 
credible to  po^terity.  Who  wouhl  believe 
that  ever  our  English,  some  four  hundred 
yea  res  since,  wore  shoes  snouted  and  picked 
more  than  a  finger  long,  crooking  upwards 
(called  crackowes),  resembling  tlie  devil's 
clawes,  which  were  fastened  to  the  knees  with 
chains  of  gold  and  silver?  Or,  that  about  the 
reign  of  king  Henry  the  Fifth,  men  gi'ew  so 
excessive  in  that  kind,  that  it  was  fain  to  be 
ordered  by  proclamation,  that  none  should 
wear  their  shoes  broader  at  the  toes  than  six 
inches  ?" 

JSome  entertaining  particulars  on  this  sub- 
ject mav  be  read  in  iMalcolm's  Ane<dotes  of 
the  Kighteenth  Century,  pp.  427 — 132. 

COSTUS.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
and  order  monandria,  uJonoL'vnia.  Calyx 
three-cleft,  gibbous  ;  corol,  three-parted,  rin- 
gent :  nectary  two-lipped,  the  lower  very  large, 
and  tlir  e  lohcd,     '1  hree  species  : 

1.  C.  Arabicns.  Arabian  costus,  but  also 
common  to  India.  liCaves  glabrous  on  each 
siile  ;  spike  few-flowered,  the  scales  foliaceous 
at  the  tip,  the  topmost  fastigiate.  'I'he  root 
of  the  tn*e  possesses  hitter  and  aromatic  vir- 
tues, and  is  considered  as  a  good  stomachic. 
In  Joany  dispen^^atories  it  is  given  under  the 
name  of  co.-tus  dulris. 

2.  ('  spiratus.  Also  a  native  of  India  ;  dis- 
tijuruijiiird  from  c.  .\rabi«Mis  by  having  its 
']>;l;«*  iMany-llowercd,  bulj-ovale  imbricate, 
with  ovate,   viiiiple  :  im!<'n. 

■>.  ('.  ^pi'do^ii. .     A\>.(>  vji  hjdiaii  plant,  and 


ileriving  its  specific  name  from  its  Iwauty.  I' 
leaves  are  silky  beneath  ;  pHals  flcsb<ulocr 

COT,  Cote,  Coat.  At  the  eml  o(  ((• 
names  of  places,  from  the  »Saxon  cot,acotL;' 
(GMjfort). 

Cot.  9.  (cot,  Saxon.)  A  jmail  \m->\i 
cottage  ;  a  hut ;  a  mean  habitation (F«/i/t*,. 

Cot.  ».  An  abridgment  of  cotqnfan. 

COTA'A'(iENT.  *.  (In  ^eometn-.)  T^ 
tangent  of  an  arch,  which  is  the  comple-^' ' 
of  anotln-r  to  ninety  degrees,  or  to  a  qua!:*:, 

COTliUS,  a  strong  town  of  (iornji!iT. 
Lower  Lnsatia,  subject  to  the  kinjof  Prc-J 
Lat.  51.  3(;N.     Lon.  11.  12E. 

To  COTE.  !'.  a.  To  leav«  behind  (O,- 
man). 

Cote  d'oh,  a  department  of  France,  c* 
taining  part  of  the  late  province  of  Borpji.; 
Dii(m  is  the  capital. 

COTES  DU  NORD  (North  m^\  [^ 
partnient  of^,  one  of  the  hlmv  divisiue*  ' 
France,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  En:!'' 
channel,  on  the  east  by  the  department  c' ■- 
Hie  and  Villaine,  on  tl'ie  south  by  that ol>l'" 
bihan,  and  on  west  by  that  of  Finisterrei  i 
the  sea,  forming  a  part  of  what  vm  bff  "^ 
called  Bretagne  :  about  «ixty-five  miles  ^ 
east  to  west,  from  twenty-seven  to  fortU'* 
from  north  to  south.  St  Brieoc  i»  ^ 
capital. 

COTELERIUS  (John  Baptist),  i  lo"»i 
Frenchman,  and  professor  of  Greek  at  Pi"-' 
He  was  born  at  Nismes  in  1627,  and  vra«  ^\ 
noured  with  the  degree  of  M.A.atihe  *:?'' 
IK,  in  consideration  of  his  uncomnioD  taki'^ 
In  1649  be  became  a  member  of  the  Sorl^ff 
He  applied  himself  chiefly  to  theHrrfk> 
thers,  and  published  the  works  of  those  ^^ 
lived  in  the  apostolic  age,  in  2  wli  ^^i 
1 672.  I  n  1 675  appeared  the  firjt  yo\m  • ;  - 
Greek  ^vork,  entitled,  Monumenti  Efc^' 
Ureca?  •  but  he  did  not  live  to  finish  itJ^'f 
carried  off  by  an  inflammatory  diseweio  '"*^ 

COTK'MFOKARY.  a.  (con  and  /r^;% 
Lat.)  Living  at  the  same  lime ;  coetu^ '^ 
(^  Lot' fee'). 

COTFRELLCS,  in  ancient cMfun^*^' 
vile  tenant,  who  held  in  mere  vilKna:^*. ^- 
whose  person,  issue,  and  goixK  V'T'  ^'  '^ 
lord's  (lisposil. 

COTERIE,     a    term   adopted  frJir^ '" 
Frjrncb  trading   associalinns  or  p.>rt''«'f^ 
Mhcre  each  person  advances  his  q'w'» '';    ^ 
and  receives  his  proportion  of  p«in-   ^'^' 
us"d  to  siirnifv  a  club  of  ladies. 

COTES  (Roger),  an  eminent  En:  ^"^ 
theinatician,   born    in    ir)i?2,  at  H'sr^^^'  . 
Leicestershire.     After  rcceivinjr  »" ''^'  '^ 
preparatory  education  be  was  reiuow  t 
nity  college,  Cambridge;  of  vhic!»>oiK!' 
was  chosen  fellow.     I  le  was  at  the  ^'i^' ' '^ 
tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  raarquik  of  h^^  J 
which  family  be  was  allied.    TJ»^"'\^-'';.,: 
was  chosen  Vlumian  professor  of  *'*'^"'' f 
and  experimental  philosophy,  a"d|  I'' " 
year  took  bis  degree  of  ^l.A.    *")'"', 
onlained,  and  published  a  new  oiJt""  '.   ^ 
l>aac  Newton's  Principi.i,  witha'*'^"" 
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iice.    He  (liediti  1710,  and  was  buried  in  the  fercnce  into  10  pqiial  parts,  and  the  point  P 

ijjpcl  of  Trinity  col lejre.     Mr.  Cotes  left  be-  beini.^  nrit bin  the  circle,  then 
limi  him  some  very  ingenious,  and  iodcrd  ad-       will  OA*-}.()P»«lJPx  OPxFPxHPx  KP, 
uirable  tracts,  part  of  wbieb,  with  the  Loj^o-       and  ()A»— OP*=APxC;Px  EPxGPxIP. 
fiptria,  wtre  puhUsbed  in  1/22,  by  Or.  Robert         In  like  manner,  if  w^6,  having  (livi<ied  the 

imith,  his  cousin  and  successor  in  his  profes-  circumference  into  1*2  eqnal  partn,  then  will 
orship,  afterwards  master  of  Trinity  coUetre,       OA»  +  0P« « BP  x  DP  x  FP  x  HP  x  KPx  MP 
mler  the   title  of    Haruionia   Mensuraruni,       0A«— OP«»APx  CPxEPx  GP  x  IP  x  LP. 
rhich  contains  a  number  of  very  ingenious         ^^  to  be  a  little  more  particular,  in  the  case 

nd  learned  works.     He  wrote  also  a  Com-  where  n=o:    here    supposincr  OA=:«,  an.l 

end  ium  of  Arithmetic;  of  the  Resolution  of  OP=x,  since  tlic  circle  is  divided   into  ten 

Equations;  of  Diupirics;  and  of  the  Nature  equal  parts,  we  shall  know  the  sines  and  co- 

f  Curves      Besi<lt;s  these  pieces,  he  drew  up,  siues  of  each  of  the  arcs,  as  A  B,  AC,  A  I),  kc. 

D  the  time  of  his  lectures,  a  course  of  Hyiho-  and  shall  obtain  the  expressions  of  PA,  PH, 

tatiral  and  Pneumatical  Lectures,  in  En^rlish,  PC,  &c.  or  PB",  PC«,  Pl)a,  &c.     We  ha^e, 

rhich  were  published  also  by  Dr.  Smith,  in  in  this  individual  example  PA=a— a\  which 

vo.  1737,  and  are  held  in  great  estimation.  is  the  first  divisor  souijht  of  a» — jr*.     The  arc 

So  high  an  opinion  had  sir  Isaac  Newton  of  AC  being  7-",  its  sine  Cc  is  given  as  well  as 

nr  author's  genius,  that  he  used  to  say,  "  If  its  cosine  Oc,  and  consequently  Pr  will  be 

)otfs  had  lived  we  had  known  something."  *— cos.  72'*.      Therefore  PC»=Cca  +  j«— 2a- 

Mr.  Cotes's  preface  to  the  Principia  has,  de-  cos.  72o  +  cos.  ■7'2o.     But  t!ie  squares  of  any 

i^rvtvlly,  obtained  him  much  celebrity :  it  ia  sine  and  its  corresponding  cosine  are  together 

Titten  with  great  eloquence  and  force,  and  in  equal  to  the  square  of  the  radius  ;  so  that  the 

lie  main  ably  refutes  the  objections  of  the  expression    becomes    transformed    into    this, 

'artesians  ano  other  philosophers  against  the  PC"a=B««  —  I'x  coj*.  72*+**.     In  like  man- 

levvtonian  philosophy.     But  it  has  been  too  n«r,  we  shall  have  PC  ss<i*4*^x  cos.  \4\^ + 

astily  concluded,   particularly  on  the  con-  '"  ;    but  cos.    I4-I®«s— cos.  3ti»,  which  will 

nent^that  this  preface  was  composed  under  jive  PE«=«=:a" — 2x  cos.  36«  +  x*.    The  three 

Cewton*s  inspection,  aud  received  his  entire  factors  of  a  — x^  are,  therefore,  a — x,  a" — ^2x 

pprobation:  this  was  not  the  case:  Newton  cos.  7^°  +  ''«  aind  a>— 2x  cos.  36^ -hx*.    Of 

imself  informs  us  in  the  preface  to  Comm.  these  the  two  latter  are  manifestly  quadratic; 

«pistol.  "  Quae  novs  Principioruni  edition!  but  they  cannot  h«*  divided  into  any  other 

raemissa  sunt,  Newtonus  non  ridit  antequam  than  imaginary  simple  factors:  for,  on  resolv- 

berin  lucem  prodiit;**  and  it  is  pretty  certain  ing  this  equation  x>^2x  cos +0^^  we 

lat  he  was  far  from  satis6ed  with  many  parts  shall  find  it  to  become  finally,  x— cos = 

f  this  preface,  and  that  he  once  intended  pub-  ^/  (cos — a") ;  which  is  always  an  iraa- 

shing  another  edition  of  his  work  without  it:  giiuiry  expression,  whatever  be  the  arc  whose 

ut  the  death  of  Mr.  Cotes  induced  him  to  cosine  enters  it,  because  the  cosine  is  always 

bani^e  his  intention ;  he  suffered  the  preface  less  than  a  the  radius.     From  this  example 

>  be  published  with  the  3d  edition  of  the  our  readers  will  see  the  method  of  applying 

'rincipia,  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  his  the  theorem  to  other  cases, 
eceased  friend ;  and,  that  no  opinion  might        This  theorem  may  be  deduced  from  Victa's 

c  attributed  to  himself,  on  this  account,  which  theory  of  angular  sections,  in  which  we  have, 

e  never  held,  be  exccllenflv  explains  his  own  ^  is  well  known, 

lews  and  method  of  philosophising  in  the  when,  cos.  lxas/» 
hil.  Trans.  No. 3 12.  cos.  2x=2p, 

COTRSIAN   THEOREM,  in  the  higher  co8.3x=.4p 

eometry,  an  appellation  distinguishing  an  ele-  cos.  -Ix  =  ^/l 

ant  property  of  the  circle  discovered  by  Mr.  cos.  5xs=  Uip^ — '2<l/i  +5p, 

otes,  and  of  great  use  in  the  integration  of  Or  generally, 
ifferentials  by  rational  fractions.     The  thco-  "  '  m  ^     0       r       »i\ 

f m  is  this :  2  cos.  wx  =  (2p)  —  m (2/i)*" "^^  ffil,ni-j) 

If  the  factors  of  the  binomial  a"  +  *»  be  ^ 

Hjaired,  the  index  n  being  an  integer  number.  ^  ^^  *"  ' ^  J ^^^ 

^'^\   '^»V!iI!?P  *"'*•  T''"'  i^r  w^.^^^-. "  ^"'  multiplying  the^ie' formul«  by  2.  and  sup- 
pi.  oO.)  describe  a  circle  and  divide  its  cir-  .  1 

imfercnce  into  as  many  «jual  parts  as  there  PO*i"g'/'==y  +  —  1  they  will  reduce  to  this 

•e  units  in  2«,  at  the  points  A,  «,  C,  I),  &c.      .      ,    ,  V 

>cn  n  the  radius,  protfured  if  necessary,  take  "'mple  form : 

f  r*.'*  *"J^  ^^^^ ^"*^  P^^"^  ^»  to  all  the' points  2  cos.  Ix  =  »  +  L 

fdivisiun  in  the  circumference,  draw  the  lines  '  y 

A,  PB,  PC,  tiC.  so  shall  these  lines  taken  al-  o         o  «       I 

Tnately  be  the  factors  sought :  viz.  ^  ^®*-  ^'"^^    +  -  • 

^  PBx  PDx PF,  &c.  ^an+xn,  y\ 

w  PAxPCxPE,  &c.=/i»a)x",  viz.  w'^-x"  2co8.  3x=y'  +  1. 

:  r  -a",  according  as  the  point  P  is  within  V*' 

r  without  the  circle.  n^  „.*»«o«.ii..  o  ...  «        1 

For  instance,  if  «  «  5,  divi<le  the  circum-  ^^''  ^'"'"""^ '  -  ''''• '"'  =^    ^  ^• 
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A  tlioorcm  wbicli  is  equivalent  to  Cotes's, 
and  is  at  the  same  time  a  branrli  of  a  iiion* 
universal  theorem  triven  by  Demoivre  in  the 
Phil.  Trans,  for  1722,  The  reader  "may  farther 
consult  on  tlie  subject  of  the  Cotosfan  theo- 
rem, and  its  aj)plications,  Dr.  Pemberton's 
Kpist.  de  Cotesii  inventis.  Dr.  Smith's  'i'lieo- 
remata  Ix)g-ometrica  and  Trig-onometriea,  added 
to  Cotes's  Harm.  Mens.  pa.  114;  Demoivre 
Miscel.  Analyt.  pa.  17;  Waring's  Ijetter  to 
Dr.  Powell,  pa.  39 ;  Simpson's  Essays,  pa. 
113;  and  Lngrange,  Le^on  sur  le  Calcul  des 
Fonciions,  pa.  1 13. 

CO'i'KSWOLD,  a  hilly  plain,  with  several 
sheep-cotes,  and  sheep  feeding".  It  comes  from 
the  Saxon  cote^  acottao^e;  and  iro/rf,  a  place 
where  there  is  no  wood.  It  is  i^enerally  ap- 
plied, by  us,  to  a  long;  tract  of  high  ground  in 
the  east  part  of  (iloucestershire. 

COTHURNUS,  Buskin,  a  very  high  sho*^ 
or  ]>atten  raised  on  soles  of  cork,  worn  by  the 
ancient  actors  in  tragedy  to  make  them  appear 
taller  and  more  like  the  heroes  they  repre- 
sented. 

COTICULA,  in  the  natural  history  of  the 
ancients,  the  word  by  which  the  Romans  ex- 
pressed the  axo*»j  of  the  Greeks  ;  a  stone  of  very 
great  hardness,  brought  from  Armenia,  and 
used  on  many  occasions ;  one  of  which  was 
the  working  on  such  of  the  harder  stones  as 
iron  instruments  would  not  touch. 

(yO'J'lliLON,  a  lively,  brisk  dance,  gene- 
rally written  in  the  tin>e  of  f .  The  term  ori- 
ginally Mgn'ties  an  under  petticoat, 

CO'TLAM>.  *.  {cot  and  land^  Land  ap- 
pendant to  a  cottage. 

CO'TQUEAX.  s.  (probiibly  from  voquin, 
French.)  A  man  who  busies  himself  witli 
women's  affairs  {Jiddifton). 

COTT,  in  naval  aH'airs,  a  particular  sort  of 
bed -frame,  suspended  from  the  beams  of  a 
ship  for  the  officers  to  sleep  in.  It  is  made  of 
canvas,  sewed  in  the  form  of  a  chest,  about  six 
feet  long,  one  foot  deep,  and  two  or  three 
wide,  and  is  exten<led  by  a  square  wooden 
frame  with  a  canva-N  bottom,  on  which  the  bed 
or  mattrass  is  laid.  1 1  is  reckoned  much  more 
c.mvenientat  sea  than  either  the  hammocks  or 
tixed  cabins.  The  name  is  now  often  j>iven 
to  swing-cradle*. for  children. 

CO'T'i'AliK.  *.  (from  cot.^  A  hut;  a  mean 
habitation  ;  a  little  house  (I'opc), 

Cottage,  in  law,  a  little  house  for  habi- 
tation, without  lands  belonging  to  it,  stat. 
I  Edw.  I.  Rut  by  a  later  statute,  31  Eliz.  c.  7. 
no  man  may  build  a  cottage  unless  he  lays  four 
acres  of  land  to  it,  except  in  cities  or  market- 
towns,  or  within  a  mile  of  the  sea,  or  for  the 
habitation  of  miners,  s^iilors,  foresters,  sliep- 
herds,  &e. ;  exrcpting  also  cottages  erected  bv 
justices  of  tlie  peace  for  poor  impofent  persons, 
riie  above  lour  acres  of  land  must  be  freeliold, 
and  lantl  of  inheritance;  cj^pyhold,  or  lease 
for  years,  are  not  sufficient  tenure  by  the  sta- 
tute. 

CO'TTACiER.  if.  (fnmi  mtfn^rr.)  1.  One 
w!io  live;i  ill  a  hut  or  cottage  (Swt/f),    2.  One 


who  lives  on  the  common,  withoat  paying  rt.' 
{hftcon). 

CyTTIER.  *.  (from  roO  One  wb..  j 
habits  a  cot. 

CO'TTON.  *.  (cottone,  Ital.  rctton,  ¥o 

1.  The  down  of  the  cotton  tree  (//'t**-*'.'*) 

2.  Cloth  made  of  cotton. 

Cotton,  in  botany.     See  IJossvpirM. 

Cotton  lavender.     See  Santolix». 

Cotton-tree  silk.    See  Bomb  ax. 

Cotton  grass.     See  Erirphorim. 

(yoTTON  THISTLE.     See  Onopordl'm. 

Cotton  weed.     See  Filaoo. 

To  Co'tton.  v.  m.  1.  To  rise  with  a  ru; 
2.  To  cement ;  to  unite  with  C^trifl). 

Cotton,  in  commerce,  is  the  protiart*  "f  t^' 
gossypium  herbaceum,  a  plant  about  tlw*  ^i»* 
of  a  currant  bush,  a  native  of  the  torrid-z»ir. 
though  it  is  produced  in  parts  of  Tnrkcy,  a 
far  as  45°  of  north  latitude. 

Cotton  is  separated  from  the  seeds  of  *> 
plant  by  a  mill,  and  then  spun  and  prep  f" 
for  all  sorts  of  fine  work,  as  stocking*,  w.  -• 
coats,  quilts,  &c.  Calico  and  muslin  are  '-.'^^ 
wise  made  of  cotton,  and  somottnies  it  i<  nm-f 
with  wool,  sometimes  with  silk,  and  even  h--^'. 
gold  itself.  The  finest  sort  comes  from  ft-.- 
gal  and  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  C'*?-' 
makes  a  very  considerable  article  in  corn'o^T.-.- 
and  is  distinguished  into  cotton-wool  an-i  c-v 
ton-thread.  The  first  is  brooirht  mostly  t>  « 
the  West  India  islands,  am)  Smyrna:  ttr 
most  esteemed  is  white,  long,  and  soft.  Thi* 
who  buy  it  in  bales  should  see  that  it  '*u* 
not  been  wet,  moisture  being  very  preju^.r:." 
to  it. 

Of    cotton- thread,   that   of    I^mas,  cil  -  ' 
cotton  d 'ounce,  and  that  of  Jerusalem,  ri)  "' 
bazas,  have  been  the  most  esteeme<i ;  a»  i'^ 
that  of  the  West  India  islands.      But  wita  i ' 
help  of  the  machines  now  in  gt^neral  u^  < 
Britain,  we  are  able  to  spin  it  of  aluio<t  ^':> 
degree  of  finenest.     Cotton  of  Siaui  t*  ai>  ' 
of  sitkv  cotton  in  the  Antilles,  so  c^lltsi  .*■ 
cause  tfie  grain  was  brought  from  Siam.    It  :- 
of  an  extraordinary  fineness,  even  »or|vi«*": 
silk  in  softness,     'fhey  make  hose  of  it  tttf. 
preferable  to  silk  for  their  lustre  and  b«*2/< 
They  sell  at  from  10  to  12  and  15  cro«n>> 
pair,  but  there  arc  very  (e\v  made  anle5^  '* 
curiosity. 


The  generality  of  cotton  is  white ;   but 


fcm- 


is  of  a  nankeen  colour,  and  is  invalaablt>  12 :» 
maiiufucture  of  that  article,  as  it  &des  ^-r^ 
little,  even  with  long  use  and  frequent  h^>- 
ing.    The  elasticity  of  cotton  is  inci>Drei\A  v 
It  may  be  pressed  into  a  50tli  part  uf  thc^^pi' 
into  which  the  strongest  packers  caa  mi^  " 
by  personal  exertion:  large  screivs  aiee^-*  : 
at  many  sea-ports  where  cotton  is  shipprti.  i 
the  purpose  of  bringing  the  bales  inti  r< 
^nallest  compass,  so  as  to  save  freight,     i  .• 
ton  ran  only  be  imported  as  a  ratr  matrr^  J 
ivhicli  form  it  conies  to  us  from  tlie  Ltt.  ' 
the    West    Indies,   South   America,  aoi  ru- 
East  Indies. 
The  spinning  of  cotton,  01  the  pnh-rM  • 


COTTON. 

ronvertin^  cotton-wool  into  yarn  or  tlirf'ad,  siirh  a  decree  of  pi'rfectionHttained  in  spinning 

lia.s    lieen    variously  prrformeU.       The   most  warp,  as  is  not  to  lM»e(|:iull<»<!  inany  otlii»rpiu't 

?«i nip] p  method  for  this  purpose,  and  the  only  of  the  woHd.      To  these  improveuientK  this 

«>ne  i  n  use  for  a  long^  time  in  this  country,  was  country  in  entirely  indrhfeil  for  the  jrrpat  extent 

l»y  the  hand,  npon  the  well-known  domestic  of   its'cotton-uiannfartures;    larg-e  buildinirs 

ti«nchine  called  a  one-thread  wheel.     But  as  havintf  hecn  erected  for  tliat  brunch  both  in 

t  lie  demand  for  cotton  ofoodshe^an  to  increase,  Rn;;land  and  Scotland,  ni.iuy  of  which  con- 

«>thcr  inventions  were  thonu^ht  of  for  expedit-  tain  several  thousands  of  spindles,  each  driven 

in;^  this  part  of  the  mannfarture.     About  60  by  one  or  more  lar^^e  water-wlu*els  ;  and  some 

yearH  ago,  one  Paul,  and  others,  of  London,  of  such  extent  as  to  spin  at  the  rate  of  one 

«"«>ntrived  an  engine  for  a  more  easy  nnd  expe-  thousand  yards  of  twist   or  warp-yarp  in  a 

«litious  method   of  spinning:  cotton,  and  for  minute. 

^vliirh  they  obtained  a  patent  ;  hut  the  under-  Other  machines  have  been  invented  at  dif- 

f  aking  did  not  prove  successful.     Some  years  ferent  times,  and  a  variety  of  improvements 

afUr,  various  machines  were  constructe^l  by  made   by  different  mechanics   and    nianufar- 

diflfe rent  persons  for  facilitatinof  the  spinnini^  turers;   one  of  which  in  particulir  we  must 

of  cotton,  but  without  producing  any  very  not  omit  to  mention.       It  is  called  a  mule, 

material   or  lastini*'  advantagfe.      At  length,  being  a  kind  of  mixture  of  machinery  between 

about  the  year  I767»  Mr.  James  Hargrave,  a  the  warp-niiichine  of  Mr.  Arkwrighf  and  the 

u'eaver  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blackburn,  in  woof-machine    or    hand-jenny    of   Mr.   Ilar- 

f.«anrashire,  constructed  a  machine  by  which  grave ;  and  was  also  invented  in  Lancishirc. 

a    groat  number  of  threads  (from  20  to  80)  This  machine  promises  to  be  of  great  use  in 

might  be  spun  at  once,  and  for  which  he  ob-  spinning  cotton-yarn  for  muslins  to  a  degree  of 

lained  his  majesty's  letters-patent.     This  ma-  fineness  never  before  known  in  this  country, 

chine  is  called  a  jenny,  ana  is  the  best  con-  being  nearly  ei(ual  in  quality  to  those  usually 

trivance  for  spinning  woof  or  shoot  that  has  Itrought  from  India. 

}i it lierto  appeared.     It  is  now  commonly  con-  Cottok-mill9,  are   large  butldingi  with 

sstructed  for  84  threads;  and  with  it  one  per-  peculiar  machinery  for  carding,  roving,  and 

son  can  spin   100  English  hanks  in  the  day,  spinning  cotton :    see    the  preceding  article. 

each  hank  containing  8 10  yards.  These  were  entirely  unknown  in  this  country 

Cotton  (Carding  oQ,  as  a  preparation  for  before  the  dilfiTcnt  inventions  and  iniprove- 
spinning,  used  formerly  tq  be  performed  by  ments  of  Mrssrs.  Arkwright  and  Hargrave ; 
the  hand,  with  a  single  pair  of  cards  upon  the  since  which  time  great  numbers  have  been 
knee:  but  this  being  a  tedious  method,  ill-  erected  in  Gnglanil,  and  several  in  Scotland. 
««iiited  to  the  rapid  operations  of  the  new  spin-  The  first  ereetions  of  the  kind  were  by  Messrs. 
iitng-machines,  other  methods  were  contrived  Arkwrightand  ilargrave,  both  in  the  town  of 
for  affording  a  quicker  and  more  adequate  Nottingham,  and  both  nearly  at  the  same  time. 
Htipply  The  first  improvement  for  this  pur-  The  engines  were  then  driven  by  horses:  but 
'jMise  was  likewise  made  by  Mr.  Ilargrave;  since  that  time  they  have  been  chiefly  erected 
and  consisted  in  applying  two  or  three  cards  upon  water-falls  in  different  parts  of  the 
to  the  same  board,  and  fixing  them  to  a  stool  country;  particularly  the  warp  machines, 
or  st»»rk  ;  whenre  they  obtained  the  name  of  which  are  better  adapted  for  being  driven  by 
j<t<)ck-car(Is.  With  these,  one  woman  could  water  tlian  any  other.  The  most  extensive  of 
perform  two  or  three  times  as  much  work  as  these  is  in  the  village  and  neighbourhood  of 
fvhe  could  do  before  in  the  common  way.  A  Cromford,  in  Derbyshire,  and  under  the  im- 
still  more  expeditious  method  of  carding,  mediate  inspection  of  sir  Kichard  Arkwright. 
Iiowever,  by  what  are  commonly  called  cylin-  The  first  that  was  erected  in  Scotland  was  for 
tier  cards,  was  soon  afterwards  invented,  and  Mr.  Peter  Brotherston,  under  the  inspection 
is  tfiat  which  is  now  most  commonly  practis-  and  direction  of  Mr.  John  llackett,  from  Not- 
ed: but  as  several  persons  lay  claim  to  this  tingham;  and  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
invention,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  to  whom  Pennycuick,  near  Kdinburgh.  Since  which 
in  particular  the  merit  of  it  is  due.  time  several  have  been  erected  in  the  neighbour- 

The  next  and  most  capital   improvements  hood  of  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Lanark,  Perth,  &r. 
which   this  branch   of   manufacture  received  The  cotton-mills    at   New  Lanark,  in  the 
were  from  Mr.  Arkwright,  a  native  of  Lanca-  c  lunty  of  Lanark,  in  Scotland,  are  situate  on 
.«hire,  aftewards  sir  Kichard   Arkwright,  of  a  beautiful  and  romantfc  amphitheatre,  nenr 
itroinford,  in  Derbyshire.     lie  first  brou;*ht  the  hi;jli  road  between  Carlisle  and  iilasgow. 
forward  his  new  method  of  spinning  cotton  in  'J'he  rapid  stream  of  the  Clyde  supplies  that 
1 7t>!^t  for  which  he  obtained  a  patent  in  l/'i'^:  abundance  of  water,  which   is  the  powerful 
he  afterwards,  in  I77«%  obtained  a  patent  for  operator  of  the  machinery.     For  the  purpo.sc 
engines  which  he  had  constructed  to  prepare  of  conveying  and  directing  its  power,  a  bub- 
thc  materials  for  spinning  ;  though  one  of  these  terraneous  aqueduct  is  cut  for  many  hundred 
patentH,    being   chal tenoned   at    la\v,  was   set  yards  through  the  solid  rock.     The  first  mill, 
aside  some  years  before  It  expired.    The  result  ni  length  151  feet,  was  originally  erected  in 
of  Mr.  Arkwright*s  different  inventions  and  1/85;  and,  having  been  burnt  down,  was  re- 
improvements  is  a  combination  of  machinery,  built  in  1781).     The  second  is  exactly*of  the 
hy  which  cotton  is  carded,  roved,  and  spun,  same  dimensions;  the  third   is   130  feet,  and 
with  the  utniobt  exactness  and   equality;  aud  the  fourth  15(i  feet,  in  length. 


C  O  T  T  O  N  .  M  I  L  L  S. 

The  two  first  mi^is  contuin  12,0(X)  spindles  turn  into  Piicb  other:  the  first  s<»t  goe%  L*\^ 

for  spinning-  water-twist;   the  other  two  are  than  the  second,  and  the  second  faster  ihaoih 

orcnpied  hy  jennies,  for  spinning  mule  yarn,  third,  between  wliich,  when   the  roll  ot' ran 

The  village  of  New  Lanark  owes  its  existence  ed  cotton  enters,  it  is  a  little  leiigthene-i  ".i*. 

to  the  erection  of  these  mills.     It  consists  of  still  more  hy  the  second,  and  farther  »tili 'i 

neat  sulistanlial  houses :  forming  two  streets  the  first,  after  passing  which,    it  is  sli:.^  J'j 

ahout  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  hfoad,  regular,  twisted  by  the  rapid  circular  motion  on  its^  i\  • 

and  clean.     Near  the  centre  of  the  village  are  communicated  by  a  leather  hand  to  a  pt*r|,''v 

the  mills ;  and  opposite  to  them  a  neat  man-  dicular  tin  cylinder,  into  which  it  faiU.    1: 

sion,  the  oci-asional  residence  of   Mr.    Dale,  the  roving  be  not  made  thin  enough  by  t;^ 

the  proprietor,  and  of  his  principal  manager,  first  operation,  it  is  made  to  nndcrijo  a  r*TO- 

The  village, consisting chiclly  of  Highlanders  tition  of  it,  and  it  is  then  carried  to  the  ^y^- 

from  the  counties  of  Argyle,  Caithness,  and  ning  mules  ;    which    differ    from  the  f «  rai  • 

Inverness,  contains  ahout  1,500  inhabitants;  only  in  this,  that  when  the  threads  haie  f:;<v 

of  whom  all  who  are  capable  of  work  are  em-  ed  the  rollers,  they  are  drawn  out  and  twi*i^' 

ployed  in  and  about  the  mills.      Of   these,  by    a   course    of  spindles,  which    are  $«•  i^ 

there  are  500  children  who  are  entirely  fed,  motion  after  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tlie  r^r^ii 

clothed,  and   educated  by  Mr.  Dale.       The  has  passed  the  rollers,  wliicli  are  theu^s*-!.'", 

others  lodge  with  their  parents  in  the  village,  at  this  time,  stopped.     The  advantage  of  tU» 

and  have  a  weekly  allowance  for  their  wtirk.  modeof  preparing  the  threads  we  undcr^tan  :&» 

Such  was  the  state  of  New  Lanark  before  it  be,  that  the  fibres  of  the  cotton  are  alt  U 

was  occupied  by  the  present  proprietor,  Mr,  longitudinally,  and  in  as  small  a  namberasi^ 

Owen.     What  it  has  necome  in  his  time  may  wanted,  before   they  are  be^un  to  be  ilb'- 

be  learned  from  his  publications.  twisted,  by  which  means,  threads  of  an}  r^ 

Having  given  these  particulars  relativeto  the  quired  fineness  are  made  much  ^trongtr  t:u 

manufjiclory  of  cotton,  we  will  now  present  tliey  were  from   rovings   prepared   np^»a  ti* 

the  reader  with  a  general  sketch  of  the  mode  spindle,  which  twisted  them  too  niacb  in  t  * 

of  procedure  with  regard    to  this  important  first  instance  ;  and  in  the  subsequent  pri^t^*^' 

article  of  commerce  pursued  by  the  Lanca-  for  rendering  them  finer,  many  of  the  t;^-.^ 
shire  manufacturers.  were   necessarily  broken.      On  one  o(  ii«^ 

Cotton    comes    to  us  without  any  farther  mules  240  threads  are  often  spun  at  oace,ia^ 

preparation  than  having  been  tolerably  care-  two  of  them  may  be  mana^eu  by  one  wots^'* 

fully  picked  out  of  the  pod  in  which  it  grows ;  with  a  child  to  each,  to  tie  the  threads  wn^"^ 

but  still  much  dirt,  busk,  and  other  impuri-  may  occasionally  break.     A  lar^^e  fMrtory  ^-^ 

ties,  remain  in  it.     Tliis  is  first  separated  by  these  operations  usually  consists  of  a  vaster  la: 

women,  who  beat  the  cotton  with  sticks  upon  to  hold  the  raw  material,  of  a  g^ronnd  flour  it-' 

hurdles,  and  pick  out  the  more  gross  im-  the  pickers  and  beaters;  and  in  tht  nyv^ 
purities  with  their  fingers.     It  is  then  taken     floors,  first  teazing  and  carding'  en^^nes,  t'^i 

to  the  carding  engine,  where  it  is  first  scrib-  rovin^machines,  afterwards  mules,  mud  Way, 

bled,  as  the  wool-carder  would  say,  and  af-  machines  for  winding  the  thread  or  twist:  tU 
terwards,  by  a  contrivance  of  much  ingenuity,     whole  occupying  a  building  of  six  OTit*ei 

divided  into  perpetual  cardings,  which  are  stories,  and  all  moved,  either  by  a  larr 
caught  by,  and  coiled  round  the  sides  of  long    water-wheel,  or  by  a  small  steam-en g'iiie,«-tk>x 

tin  cylinders.     These  coils  are  taken  to  the  if  of  Bolton  and  Watts*  constractioB,  qlo- 

mules,  first  to  be  roved,  which  answers  to  sions  very  little  inconvenience  to  the  netzi- 
slubbing,  and  afterwards  to  be  spun  into  bourhood,  as  it  consumes  nearly  all  it»  sisskr 
threads  of  any  requisite  fineness.  Tlie  inven-  For  winding  the  thread  regularly  off  tW 
tion  of  the  mules  forms  quite  an  epoch  in  the  spindles  upon  bobbins,  various  contnva^rv 
history  of  the  cotton  trade.  A  vast  improve-  are  in  use  :  none,  however,  appears  a.«i. 
ment  had  been  made,  about  forty  years  ago,     simple  than  a  heart-shaped  axis,  vhic:h  n: '.'* 

by  the  introduction  of  the  spinning  jennies,  by  the  bobbin  to  the  right  or  left,  accordin^^  is>  ri/ 
which    from  twenty  to    forty  spindles    were    position  of  the  apex  or  the  base  of  thic  hr«.n 
turned  at  a  time.     Still,  however,  the  rovings,    Other  portions  of  the  thread  are  woami  i. 
orcoarsehalf-twisted  threads,  partaking  some-    quills  for  the  shuttle;  and  others,  again.  ^: 
what  of  the  nature  of  cardin<;s,  though  ap-    formed  into  hanks,  some  of  which  are  tijl*  < 
proaching  in  some  degree  to  spun  twist,  were    bound  at  certain  intervals,  preTioos  to  r.« 
obliged   to  be  prepared  by  the  hand-wheel,     being  dyed,  in  order  to  prevent  tlie  part*  -^ 
The  invention  of  mules  entirely  supplied  this    tied  from  taking  the  colour.     This  is  di-c-. 
defect;  and,  while  it  enabled  the  spinner  to     that  the  threads  may  be  disposed  in  the  »^<~. 
prepare  her  rovings  as  fast  as  she  before  could     so  as  to  produce  the  clouds  which  are  sr^n  i? 


called  a  mule,  because  it  is  a  sort  of  mongrel,  render  so- permanent  as  to  withstand  the  e^  ^J 

partaking  of  the  nature  both  of  carding  and  of  bleaching  are,  the  Turkey  red»  the  «L:.-i- 

s[)inning,  or  uniting  together  the  action  both  blue,  and  the  buff.     A  doraAe  gtren  «iM.J 

of  the  roller  and  spindle.     It  consists  of  three  certainly  make  the  fortuneuf  any  chembt  w> 

sets  of  fijited  brass  rollers,  the  flutes  of  which  should  discover  it. 


COTTON. MILLS. 

Tlie  warp  betna^  fixe<l  in  tbe  loom,  or,  in  the  India  forms  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  Bu- 

r^ne;-uage  of  the  country,  ^aited,  is  divided  to  ropean  method.    In  Europe,  a  rast  apparatus 

:  i  ve  passage  to  the  weft  m  the  shuttle,  either  of  machinery  is  used  in  every  part  of  tne  pro- 

»y   two,  three,  or  more  treadles;   or,  if  the  cess,  while  in  India  the  simplest. instruments 

pattern,  or  course  of  changes  in  the  order  of  are  made  to  produce  fabrics  of  that  exquisite 

iiisiiig^   and    depressing   the   threads  of  the  fineness,  which  it  is  the  boast  of  our  manufac- 

varp,  be  various,  so  that  the  weaver  could  not  turers  to  iniitate,  and  which  as  yet  they  can 

nanai^e  the  requisite  number  of  treadles,  by  a  scarcely  equal.    The  cotton  wool  in  India  is 

irreat  numberof  strings  which  pass  over  pulleys  prepaii*d  for  the  spinner  without  cards,  is  spun 

L  bo  ire    the  loom,  and  are  drawn,  oue  after  for  the  weaver  without  wheels,  and  is  woven 

Lnother,  by  a  little  boy,  above  whose  head  in  looms  without  any  frame-work,  which  the 

;liey  are  orderly  disposeci  in  two  rows,  by  the  weaver  can  move  from  one  place  to  another 

tide  of  the  looms.     These  looms  are  therefore  with  as  much  facility  as  the  web  itself. 
railed  drawboys.     These  boys,  however,  will        1'he  operation   which    our   manufacturers 

»liortly  be  set  aside  for  machinery,  which  is  perform  by  carding  engines,  is  executed  by 

rapidly  introducing  as  a  substitute. — For  the  the  Indian  with  nothing  more  than  a  bow; 

formation  of  sprigs,  &c.  of  varions  colours,  the  percussions  of  whose  string  snipped  over 

tliere  are  often  as  many  shuttles  as  colours;  or  the  cotton  wool  in  repeated  vibrations,  raises 

3L  number  of  little  swivel-looms,  such  as  they  it  to  a  fine  downy  fleece;  in  this  same  way 

use  for  the  weaving  of  tapes,  are  introduced  our   hatters  prepare   their  furs  for  felting ; 

occasionally,  as  many  as  there  are  sprigs  in  the  an  operation   which   may  be  seen   in  most 

breadth  of  the  piece.     Quiltings  appear  to  be  towns. 

two  distinct  cloths,  tied,  as  it  were,  together,        The  fine  thread,  or  yarn,  from  which  the 

by  stitches  which  go  through  both  cloths;  choicest  muslins  are  made,  are  spun  from  rot- 

a.nd  in  some  cases,  as  in  hed-quilts,  there  is  a  ton  thus  prepared,  by  the  distaff  and  spindh*,  a 

third  shuttle,  which  throws  in  a  quantity  of  mode  which  it  is  evident  was  practised  by  th(% 

coarsely  spun   cotton,  to  serve  as  a  kim'l  of  Romans,  Greeks,  and  Egyptians,  from  their 

'wadding.— The  counterpanes  are  woven  with  history,  their  fables,  and  their  sculptures,  and 

two  shuttles,  one  containing  a  much  coarser  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  simple;  this 

weft  than  the  other;    the    coarser   weft    is  yarn  is  then  wove  on  the  loom.     See  Indian 

t Iirown  over  at  certai n  i nterval s,  aud  the  thread  loom. 

is  picked^  up  with  an  iron  pin,  rather  hooked         For  a  valuable  account  of  the  manufactures 

a.t  the  point,  so  as  to  form  knobs  disposed  in  a  carried  on  at  Bangalore,  and  the  processes  used 

sort  of^pattern.  for  dying  silk  and  cotton,  which,  we  regret. 

When  the  goods  are  come  from  the  loom,  is  too  long  to  be  inserted  here,  we  refer  to 

most  of  the  sorts  of  them,  previously  to  their  Uuchanan's  Journey  through  the  Mysore,  &c. 

being  bleached,  are  dressed  or  fired, 'by  being  or  Nos.  119,  120,  of  Tilloch*s  Philosophical 

drawn,  and  that  not  very  quickly,  over  very  Magazine. 

red-hot  cylinders  of  iron,  by  which  tlie  super-        'I  he  following  will  show  the  progressive  in* 

flaons  nap  is  burnt  oflT.    To  see  such  an  oper-  crease  of  the  importation  of  cotton  into  Great 

ation  performed  npon  so  combustible  a  sub-  Britain  since  the  year  IJHO: — 

stance,  naturally  fills  the  stranger  with  the  ut-  .    .i     .  i«tqi  •         «  ^  e  iai  etan  n 

most  astonishment.    They  are  then  washed  in  «»^ '»»«  X^^r      781  imported  5,101,920  lbs. 

a  wheel  with  soap  and   water,  and,  having  \lZi  o  ?Vr  i7u 
been  well  scoured  with  an  alkaline  lixivium,                         {^2i               1 1  9s  I  o'« 
are  dipped  in  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid                          J'^?                ii'oo.>  Si!« 
dilated  to  iu  proper  strength.    These  opera-                          \lr^  q  m  S? 
tions  are  repeated  alternately,  till  the  goods                          i'S?               ^'fuu\tuui 
baveattained  the  requisite  degree  of  whiteness;  «        ,.0^.   \i^.               ^/u^a^9 
and  between  each  dipping,  they  are  laid  ou  fjT   '     ."^  ?22*^'"^  ffi'fflii^P''*""- 
upon  the  ground,  expoSed  to  tl/action  of  the  ^^^^^V^'     799               ^^'^'^^ 
sun  and  air.      When   completely  bleached.                            ^JS               «^  «ln  ^t 
they  are  either  smoothed  upon  long  tables,                          \^               ^t'^Cmui 
with  smoothing-irons,  or  calendered,  that  is,                          *^"^               7^UW,UW 
stretched  and  pressed  between  a  course  of       The  cotton  imported  for  the  manufacture  of 
rollers,  by  which  they  acquire  a  fine  gloss.  1787  was  of  the  tollowiug  growths- 
Calicoes  are  printed  exactly  in  the  same  way  „  .^.  ,  -„    ^  ,    ..        ,      .  ^  ^^mk  iuw«v 
as  the  kersymeres  in  Yorkshire ;  but  the  works  g"*«t  W^** '"^!«?»  »^7*          ^'S22'^"^'- 
are  usually  upon  a  much  Urger  scale.— Thick-  ^^^^}  *"?  Spanish  scttlenvnts  b,000,(KK) 
sets,  corduroys,  velveteens,  &c.  are  cut  upon  ^^^^^  settlements        .         .       1,700,000 
long  tables,  with  a  knife,  of  a  construction  Po«-t»pese  ditto                  .        2,500,000 
somewhat  like  the  sting  of  a  wasp,  terminating  ?*»*  *°^'^*f  SJ«  ?^^^^         •      ^  13^^ 
in  a  very  sharp  point,  defended  on  each  sid^  omyraa  ana  Turkey     .         .      5,700,000 
by  a  sort  of  sheath.     This  point  is  introduced 

under  the  upper  course  of  threads,  which  are                                                        -2,600,000 
intended  to  he  cut,  and  with  great  ease  carried        The  application  of  this  cotton  to  the  differ- 
forward  the  whole  length  of  the  table.  ent  branches  of  manufacture  was  supposed, 
Tbe  manner  of  manufacturing  cotton  in  according  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Rees,  to  be 
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Candlpwirks  .         .  1.500,0(10  lbs.  spinous,  of  tlie   spcoiul  soft,  both    cinfn- u- 

Hosiery  .  .  I,500,0(M»  with  square  bhtck  sfHits;  pectoral  fins  ruuii.ji^l . 

Silk  ami  linen  mixtures  2,00(t,000  hoary,  I ar^^e,  spotted  with  hlack  ;   ventrul  rr- 

Fustians,  ike.  .         ^1,000,000  narrow,  long;  and  fins  blaek  at  the  h;i*e;  «l.'t- 

I'alicocs  and  nuislins       .       11,600,000  sal  rounded,  the  rays  branched.      InhaMi**'* 

■  European  coast;    six  inches   loner;    tVt'i*' «* 

22,600,000  small  crabs  and  other  aquatic   meiit* ;   U»  \ 

In  the  branches  applicable  to  nnislin  and  brown;  beneath  white, 
calico  alone,  it  was  calculated  that  employ-         2.  C  quadricornis.    Four-liornod  hu!lh«  i 

luent  WHS  given  in  England  and  Scotland  to  Four  bony  protuberances  in  the  niiiLJle  of  tb 

130,000  men  and  women,  and  at  least  60,000  head.  Inhabits  the  Baltic  and  (irct^nland  vi- 

children.     From  the  latest  accounts,  it  appears  ascends   rivers,  and  fee<ls  on   worm*  and  iz- 

that  the  cotton  manufacture  of  these  realms  seels;  is  u  bold,  voracious  fish;  body  dn-k. 

gives  employment  to  800,000  persons,  and  that  clouded  with  brown;  beneath   dirty   yelKo*  , 

its  annual  value  is  upwards  of  30  millions  of  pectoral  fins  very  large,  which  it  is|H*rp€tiii:W 

pounds  sterling,         ,  agitating. 

London  and  Liverpool  are  the  great  marts         3,  C.  scorpius.     Father  lasher.      Head  anu- 

for  cotton,  and  of  these  London  was  long  the  cd  with  numerous  large  spines  :  upper  jaws  i 

principal ;  but  the  situation  of  Liverpool,  in  little  longer.     Inhabits  deep  places  near  tls- 

the  centre  of  the  cotton  manufactures  of  the  shores  of  Europe,  Newfoundland,  and  iirt-fa- 

north,  lias  rendered  it  the  nriiu-ipal  market  in  land;  is  very  fierce  and  swift;  seldom  with  n. 

the  kingdom;   and  indeed  great  part  of  the  exceeds  nine  or  ten   inches;    folloirs   $hark> 

cotton  belonging  to  the  merchants  in  London  and  other  large  predacious  fishes,  lashing  tfwra 

is  now  consigned  there.  with  its  spines,  which  it  is  able  to  di?«tend  ia  • 

Cotton  paper.     See  Paper.  formidable  manner,  till  they  are  forced  to  al>..*  • 

COTTOMAN  LIBRARY,  consisting  of  don  its  haunts.     Body  compressed,  tapcrir-i 

curious  manuscripts,  &c.  was  founded  by  sir  towards  the  tail,  covered  with   suial)  spir!»-»: 

Robert  Cotton,  who  was  forty  years  in  collect-  above,  brown  with  white  dots  and   lines  ;  ^  "^ 

ing  it;  and  at  liis  death,  in  1631,  left  the  pro-  neath,   whitish;    the    flesh    is    eaten    by  tl- 

perty  of  it  to  his  family,  though  designed  for  (ireenlandei*s. 

public  use.     A  large  accession  was  made  to         4.    C.    gobio.      River-bullbea«l.       Miilrr  • 

this  library  by  private  benefactions  before  the  Thumb.    Smooth;  gill  covers  %vith  a  cr«>»W'-J 

death  of  the  founder,  and  afterwards  by  the  spine,  turning  inwards.   Inhabits  clt-a.r  br«»i>%- 

purchases  of  his  heirs,  and  donations  of  others,  of  Europe,  especially  Siberia ;  groivs  to  •^\r' 

who   added  to  it  a  great  number  of  books,  inches  long;  conceals  itself  either  among  tf.^ 

chiefly  relating  to  the  history  and  antiquities  gravel  or  else  under  a  stone  ;  feeds  on  a4|u.;- 

of  our  own  nation.     An  act  of  parliament  was  insects  and  the  spawn  or  young  fry  of  6*:m-*. 

obtained,  at  the  request  of  sir  John  Cotton,  in  is  like  the  others  of  its  triW,  a  verj*  voniri.i  * 

1700,  for  preserving  it  after  his  decease,  under  fish.     Body  mucous,  tapering,  covered  »i!i» 

the  above  denomination,  for  public  use.     It  is  small   round   tubercles,  brown,  sp>ited  wnii 

now  fixed  in  the  British  Museum.     For  sta-  blark,  (male  cinereous  spotted  with  hroui  <: 

tutes  relating  to  it,  sec  12  and  13  \V,  111.  c.  5.  beneath,  ivhite  ;   flesh  good  and   wholes«»Mi. , 

and  5  Anne,  cap.  30.  and  obtaining  a  red  hue  by  boilinir. 

COTTIS.     Bullhead.     In  zoology,  a  ge-        CO'TULA.     May-weed.     A  genos  of  rl. 

nus  of  the  class  pisces,  order  thoracica;  head  class  syngenesia,  order  polygamia  snpertit<A. 

broader  than   the  .body,  spinous;    eyes   ver-  Receptacle  naked  or  villous;  seeds  crowa.  I 

tical,   furnished  with  a  nictitant  menibrane :  with   a  margin;   florets   of  the   centre   fiMsr. 

gill  membrane  six  rayed  ;  body  round,  with-  cleft,  of  tlie  ray  hardly  any.    Twenty-two  *-■»* 

out  scales;  tapering  towards  the  tail;  rlorsal  cies ;    wi<Iely  scattered   over   the    gUd>e,  l*  • 

fins  or   more.     Ten  species,  chiefly  inhabit-  chiefly  Cane-plants  or  of  the  south  of  E*in»j»': 

ants  of  the   European  or  Intlian  seas.     'J'he  they  are  all  herbaceous  annuals,  about  ri.v 

following  are   the    chief.      See    Nat.    Hist,  inches  high,  and  adorned  commonly  with  j*--- 

Plate  I.  low  flowers. 

I.  C.  cataphractus.    Armed  bullheail.    Pog-         Cotula  poitida.    (cotufd,  dim.  of  c '*#.  : 

ga.  Body  octangular,  mailed  ;  upper  jaw  with  whetstone,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  \r^^  ^ 

two  upright  bifid  spines  ;  throat  with  nunuT-  to  a  whetstone;  or  from  xo7t/Xn,  a  hoIlo%F.)  C*j- 

ous  cirri :  head  large,  bony,  ragged  ;  eyes  la-  nnemeluoi    fcctidum.      Mayweed.      Stinki:.; 

teral,  round,  pupil  black,  iris  yellow;  mouth  camonjile.     This  plant,   anlhomis  cotula  re- 

beneath  lunate ;    upper  jaw  longi'r;  teeth  nu-  ceptaculis  conicis,  paleis  setaceis,  «eininiv« 

merous,  small,  both  in  the  jaws  and  [>alate ;  nudis,   of  Linneus,   has  a  very  liisagnevi:''- 

tongue  broad,  thin;  aperture  of  the  gills  large,  smell;    the   leaves,  a  strong,  acrid,  bitlr.^^ 

the  covers  of  one  piece;  body  covered  with  taste;  the  flowers,  however,  are  almost  in* - 

strong  bony  cruhts,  divided  into  series,  the  ends  pid.     It  is  said  to  have  been  usef  alio  hy>*r- 

of  Avhich  project  into  a  sharp  point,  forming  rical  aflections,  but  is  very  seldom  emph»irJ 

prickly  lints  ilown  the  sides  and  back  :  back  See  Anthbmis. 

with  tbree  or  four  black  spots,  lateral  line  in         CD'UYLA,  or  Coti'la,  a  dry  and  li^j"  I 

•iildle  of  the  body  straight ;  vent  nearer  nu'a^;ure  among  the  ancients:  it  wan  eqtitl  t^ 

* ;  dorsal  fins  two,  tlie  ravs  id'  tlie  first  half  a  sextarv. 
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f  M>TYLE.    Sec  Cotyloid  cavity. 
lU>TYLE'DOX.    roTux*,,    a   cavity.)     In 
l>otany,  the  lobe,  or  ]>lu<'«*nta  of  the  seed,  de- 
s»tine<i  to  noarish  the  heart,  and  then  to  perish. 

Corpus  hiterale  seminis,  hihntuiii,  caancum. 

''i^lie  lateral  body  of  the  seed,  bibnloas  or  ini* 
l»ibtnfif  moisture,  and  caducous  or  fuUini(  off 
c|alckTy.     (iiseke  defines  it  to  be — foliuoi  prl- 
inuui  germinantis  seminis,  but  this  is  properly 
the   seed-leaf.     In  Eng'lish  we  commonly  call 
this  part  the  cotyledon  or  seed-lobe  when  we 
spealc  of  it  as  a  portion  of  the  seed,  in  a  qui- 
escent Ktate,  and  the  seed-leaf,  when  the  sred 
is  in  a  growing  state*.  The  greater  part  of  seeds 
liave  two  lobes ;  some,  however,  have  more ; 
others  only  one,  and  others  arc  said,  but  per- 
haps erroneously,   to  have  none.      Hence   a 
distinction  of  all  plants  into  acutyledones,  mo- 
nocoty1edoties,dicotyledones,polycoty1edone8; 
ivhich  forms  the  basis  of  Jussieu  s  Natural  Ar- 
rangement.    Placenta,  or  cotyledon,   is  the 
name  of  the  entire  substanceof  the  seed,  except- 
ing the  parts  of  the  corcle,  and  integuments. 

CoTYiiEDow.      Navel-wort,     A   genus  of 
the   class  decaiidria,  order  pentagynia.     ('a- 
}yx  five-cleft;  corol  one  petal  led  ;  nectarifer- 
ous scales  6vc,  at  the  base  of  the  germ ;  cap- 
sules   five,    superior.      Twenty- four    species, 
chiefly  Cape-plants ;  but  two  of  them,  c.  um- 
bilicus and  c.  lutea,  found  wild  on  the  moist 
rocks  of  our  own  country.    The  rest  must  he 
preserved  in  the  green-house — where  thny  rise 
to  difierent  heights  according  to  the  species, 
from  a  foot  to  a  yard  and  a  half  high,  com- 
monly adorned  with  yellow,  but  sometimes 
with  red,  flowers ;  and  often  in  terminal  cymes 
or  corymbs. 

C0TYU>ID  CAVITY.  In  anatomy,  (co- 
iyloideuB;  from  xptuXh,  the  name  of  an  old 
measure,  and  nSpc>  resemblance.)  The  aceta- 
bulum is  so  tenned  by  some. 

COTYTTA,  the  goddess  of  all  debauchery. 
Her  festivals,  called  Cotyttia^  were  celebrated 
bjr  the  Athenians,  Corinthians,  8cc.  during  the 
night:  they  were  infamous  for  debauchery  and 
wantonness.     Her  pricKts  were  called  haptcs. 

To  COUCH,  ir.  It.  icoucher,  French.)  I. 
To  lie  doivn  on  a  place  of  repose  (Dryden). 
2.  To  lie  down  on  the  knees  (Dryden).  3. 
To  lie  down  in  ambush  (^Hay\card\  4.  To 
lie  in  a  bed,  or  stratum  (^Ihuter.),  5.  To 
stoop,  or  bend  down  (^Genesis), 

To  Couch,  p.  a.  1.  To  repose ;  to  lay  on  a 
place  of  repose  (Shaknftare),  2.  To  lay  down 
in  a  bed,  or  stratum  0iHrton),  3.  To  ned  ;  to 
hide  in  another  body  (^Bacon),  4.  To  involve ; 
to  include ;  to  coniprise  {Jitter bury).  5.  To 
include  secretly ;  to  hide  {South).  6.  To  lay 
close  to  another  {Spenser),  7.  To  fix  the 
spear  in  the  rest  {Drvden).  8.  To  depress  the 
film  that  overspreads  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
{Dennis), 

Coucu.  B.  (from  the  verb.)  I.  A  seat  of 
repose,  on  which  it  is  common  to  lie  down 
dressed  {Dry den),  2.  A  bed  ;  a  place  of  re- 
pose  {Addison),  3.  A  layer,  or  stratum  {Jlor* 
timer). 

Couch,  iu  malting.     See  Floor. 


Coi'CII'GRASS.      SeeORAMEN  CANINUM. 

(;<)i:CHANT,  in  heraldry,  is  understood  of 
a  lion,  or  other  beast,  \?hen  lying  dotvn,  but 
with  his  head  raised  ;  ivbirh  dhstinguishes  the 
posture  of  CO uchant  from  dormant,  wherein  he 
IS  supposed  quite  stretched  out  and  asleep. 

COL  CHE',  in  heraldry,  denotes  any  thing 
lying  along :  thus  chevron  couch^  is  a  chevron 
lying  sidewayi,  with  the  two  ends  on  one  side 
of  the  shield',  which  should  properly  rest  on 
the  base. 

CO'LCHER.  *.  (French.)  Bedtime;  the 
time  of  visiting  late  at  night  {Dry den), 

CO'CCHEIi.  *.  (from  couch,)  He  that 
couches  or  depresses  cataracts. 

COTCHFELLOW.  s,{couch  aml/ellow,) 
Bedfellow ;  companion  {Shakspeare). 

COLCHlXil  OF  A  CATAKACT,  in 
surgery,  one  of  the  two  chief  inelhods  of  cur- 
ing a  cataract,  by  couching  with. the  needle. 
Sec  Surgery. 

COUCO,  a  country  of  Africa,  in  Algiers, 
governed  by  an  independent  king  or  chief :  the 
country  is  mountainous,  but  fertile,  and  is  si- 
tuated between  Algieis  and  Boujeiah. 

COUCOlJ-TCIiACSAC,  a  town  of  Asia, 
in  the  country  of  Thibet:  four  leagues  N. 
('hatcheou. 

COUCOUR-HOTUX,  a  town  of  Asia,  in 
the  country  of  Thibet :  seventy  leagues  W. 
Tourfan     'Lon.  102.  3Ii  E.     Lat.  42.  56  N. 

COi:COrRON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Aveiron,  and  chief  place  of 
a  canton,  in  the  district  of  Tanargue ;  nine 
leagues  W.  Privas. 

COVE.  *.  I.  A  small  creek  or  bay.  2.  A 
shelter;  a  cover. 

COVENANT,  in  law,  is  the  consent  and 
agreement  of  two  or  more  persons  to  do,  or  not 
to  do,  some  act,  or  thing',  contracted  between 
them.  Also  it  is  the  derlaration  the  parties 
make,  that  they  will  stand  to  ^iich  agreement, 
relating  to  lands  or  other  things;  and  is  creat- 
ed by  deed  in  writing,  sealed  and  executed  by 
the  parties,  or  otherwise  it  may  be  implied  in 
the  contract  thereto.  And  if  the  persons  do 
not  perform  their  covenants,  a  writ  or  action 
of  covenant  is  the  remedy  to  recover  damages 
for  the  breach  of  them. 

Covenant,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  de- 
notes a  contract  or  convention  agreed  to  by  the 
Scotch  in  the  year  1638  for  maintaining  their 
religion  free  from  innovation.  In  I5HI,  the 
general  assembly  of  Scotland  drew  up  a  confes- 
sion of  faith,  or  national  covenant,  condemn- 
ing episcopal  government,  under  the  name  of 
hierarchy,  which  was  sifi^ned  by  James  1.  and 
which  be  enjoined  on  all  his  subjects.  It  was 
again  subscribed  in  1590  and  15U6.  The  sub- 
scription was  renewed  in  1638,  and  the  sub- 
scribers engaged  by  oath  to  maintain  religion 
in  the  same  state  as  it  was  in  15S0,  and  to 
reject  all  innovations  introduced  since  that 
time.  This  oath  annexed  to  the  confession  of 
faith  received  the  name  of  the  covenant:  as 
those  who  subscribed  it  were  called  cove- 
nanters. 
Covenant,  in  theology,  is  much  used  in 
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connpction  xvitli  otiier  tonus;   as,  \.  The  Co-  Iri/).   7- To  incubatp;  to  brood  on  (.'/'//»-''  ) 

venant  of  Grace  is  that  whirli  is   luatli'  bo-  h.  k'o  ropubite  with  a  tJeinale.    l^.  I'o  wc^r  Vn 

tiveen  Ouil  und  those  who  bcliovc  the  i^ospol,  hat  (^Dri/den), 

whereby  they  declare  their  subjection  to  him,  Co'ver.  a*,  (from  the  verb.)      1-  Any  il»tr: 

und  he  declares  liis  acceptance  ol  them  an«l  fa-  that  is  laid  over  another  (/{«»/)-      -•   A  «•:- 

vour  to  them.     The  «i^()spel  is  sometimes  deno-  cealment ;  a  screen;  a  veil  (^I/Kxfrfiu:S'^    •' 

minated  a  covenant  of  tri'ace,  in  opposition  t«)  Shelter;  defence  from  weatlier  (CV/irr^/  i-^ri). 

the  Mosaic  law.     2.  Cuveimnt  of  Rudeinption  Co'versuame.  s.  Some  appearfi'.ire  to  o  .^ 

denotes,  a  mutual  stipulation,  tacit  or  express,  ceal  infamy  (^Dn/den). 

between  Christ  and  the  Father,  relatinir  to  the  COVERDALK    (Mile'*),    an    Enirlisb  .. 

redemption  of  sinners  by  him,  previous  to  any  vine;    born   in    Yorkshire,    mid    e<l«iratel     i 

act  on  Ctu'ist's  part  under  the  character  of  Me-  Cambridi;e.     Kdward  VI.    made    hiui  b  •  »• ; 

diator.    3.  Covenant  ()/'  /rorks  ^\pu\^vs,\u  the  of  Exeter,  but  in  the  reign  of  Mary  h»*  w  ? 

language  of  some  divines,  any  covenant  where-  abroad.     At  the  accession  of  Elizaheih  bf -. 

by  Ciod  requires  perfect  obedience  frotu  his  turned  to  En«>land,  but  refused  the  bisln-i.ii* 

creatures,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  no  ex-  However,  be  ac(H»pted  the  livins*^  of  St.  M  'i^* 

press  provision  for  the  pardon  of  offences  to  be  nus,  London,  but  whs  at  last  deprived  of  »t  :• ' 

committed  a«xainst  the  precepts  of  it,  on  the  nonconformity.     lie  died  in   l-'><»7,    ac*^l  ?l. 

repentance  of  such    supposed   offenders,   but  He  assisted  l^indal  in  his  translation  of  tiie  h - 

pronounces  a  sentence  of  death  upon  them.  blc,  and  the  edition  of  15^0  g"oeb  bnder  i-** 

To  Co'vENANT.  V.  H.  (froui  the  noun.)    To  name, 

barirain;  to  stipulate  (-SomM).  CO'VERING.  «.  (from<*ot'er.)  Drev*;  ve- 

COA'ENANTE'E.  s.  (Jvom  covenant.)   A  tu  re  ;  any  thin  <f  spread  over  anott»er  (.Sor.'/t 

party  to  a  covenant;  a  stipulator;  a  bargainer  CO'VEKLET.  t.  (^couvreiit^  Frmoh.)    i  t 

(^•^ijliffe)'  outermost  of  the  bedclothes ;  that  uii«l<r  \\  in -". 

iJDVENA'NTEIl.  s.  (from  covenant.)  One  all  the  rest  are  concealed  (Spender). 

who  tikes  a  covenant.    A  word  introduced  in  CO-VERSED  SINE,   in  trip:oiioiiietry,  a 

the  civil  wars  (Oxford  Reasons),  term,  denoting  the  versed  sine  i>i  the  co:n{' ■* 

CO'VENTUS.  a.  (from  covin.)    Fraudu-  ment  of  an  arc  to  a  quadrant.     That  ^'ur, 

lent;  collusive;  trickish  (Bacon).  in  most  encyclopaedias  is  called  the  e«>-vrrM^l 

COVENTRY,  a  town  of    Warwickshire,  sine,  namely,  the  remaining  part  of  the  o^ 

ivhicli,    with   Litcldield    (see  Litciipi»ld),  meter  after  the  versed  sine  is  taken  fnun  ii 

is  a  bishop's  see.     Its  market  is  on  Friday.  (Itees's  Cyr/o.  dirt.  Co-vcrsed  sine)  i»  not  !•* 

It  is  a  city  and  county  of  itself,  containing  co-versed  sine,  but  the  snp-versed  siue,  li^ 

nineteen  vdlages  and  handets,  and  is  governed  versed-sine  of  the  supplemental  arc, 

by  a  mayor,  two  bailiffs,  sheriffs,  ten  alder-  CO'VERT.    9,   (vouvert,   French.)     I.  A 

men,  antl  other  officers.     This  town  was  sur-  shelter;  a  defence  (/«aiiiA).    2.  A  thicket,  or 

rounded  with  strong  walls  which  were  three  hiding  place  (Addison). 

miles  in  circumference,  and  twenty-six  towers,  Co'vert.  a.  (convert^  French.)      1.  .SK^.- 

which   were   demolished    by  order   of    king  tered ;   not  open ;    not  exposed    (Pop^).    i. 

Charles  II.  in  1662.     A  parliament  was  held  Secret;  hidden;  private;  insidions  (J/»7r.). 

here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  called   par-  Co'vert.  a.  (couvert^  French.)  Tl*e  *ut'* 

lianientum  indoctum,  or  the  unlearned  uarlia-  of  a  woman  sheltered  by  marriage  ondcr  Htr 

ment,  because  the  lawyers  were  excluded  ;  and  husband;  as  covert  baron,  feme  covert,     S** 

another  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  called  par-  Covertuue. 

liamentum  diabolicum,  or  tfie  devil's  parlia-  Covert  way,  or  Corridor,  in  fortincati«-t3. 

ment,  from  the  attainders  of  the  duke  of  York,  a  space  of  ground  level  with  the  field  on  i** 

the  earls  of  Salisbury,  Warwick,  and  March,  alge  of  tbc  ditch,  three  or  four  fathoms  hr  t>:. 

and  their  adherents.     In  1^01,  the  nund)er  of  ranging  quite  round  the  half  moons  antl  ot  rr 

inhabitants   in   Coventry  was    I6,(»3I:    there  works  toward  the  country.     It  has  a  para ;? 

were,  then,  2930  inhabited,  and  20 i  uninba-  raised  on  a  level,  together  with  its  bari|a.t» 

bited  houses.     When  the  cathedral  was  stand-  and  glacis.     The  greatest  effort  in  siego,  i^ 

ing,  Coventry  possessed  a  matchless  group  of  to  make  a  lodgment  on  the  covert-wny,  b. 

churches,  all  standing  within  one  cemetery,  cause  tlie  besie&^ed  usually  pall isade  it  .i!"  -. 

St.  Michael's,  at   present,   has  probably  the  the  middle,  andundermine  it  on  all  sides, 

most  beautiful  steeple  in  Europe  :  every  part  CO'VEIITLY.  a</.  (from  cotert.)  S*-crt:h  ; 

of  it  is  so  finely  proportioned,  that  sir  Christo-  closely ;  in  private  (Dryden). 

pher  Wren  spolve  of  it  as  a  masterpiece  of  CO'VERTN ESS.  i.  Secrecy ;  privacy. 

architecture.    Lat.  52.  28  N.    Lon.  1.  28  W.  CO'VERTURE.  jr.  (from  covert.)  I.'.shrl 

(■oventry  BELLS.     In  botany.     See  Cam-  ter  ;  defence;  not  exposure  (/^'oorfirar<f)- 

PANTLA.  Coverture,  in  law,  is  applied  to  tlx  o  r- 

To  COVER.  V.  a.  (ronvrir,  French.)  1.  To  dition  of  a  married  woman,  who  by  the  U* * 

overspread   any   thing   with   something  else  of  this  realm  is  sub  potestate  viri«  and  tln-;r« 

(Shakspeare).  2.  To  conceal  under  something  fore  disabled  to  make  bargain  with  any,  t'»  :•'  ^ 

laid  over  (Dryden).    3.  To  hide  bj'  superficiiu  prejudice  of  herself  or  her  husband,  wiiH  •  .t 

appearances.      4.    To    overwhelm  ;    to    bury  his  assent  and  privity,  or  at  least  withou»  I  * 

f                  -  rp^  conceal  from  notice  or  pu-  allowance  and  confirmation, 

'»  shelter;   to  protect  (Cmr^  ybCO'VET.  r.  a.  (convoiter^  Freticb.)  I 
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To  desire  inonHnarrly  ;  to  desire  bcyoiul  due  the  ucrid  Imniours  then  secreted,  and  to  allay 

houiiiis  (Shaksptarey   2.  To  desire  fariu'stly  the  irritation.     Bat,  as  the  cuiiipounda  of  oil, 

(Hooker^.  spennarcti,  &c.  easily  turn  rancid,,  and  even  in 

7a  C'ci'vET.  r.  n.  To  have  a  strong*  desire.  a  fn-sh  state  impair  ttie  appetite,  and  aftecttbe 

(jO'VRTAIiliK.  rt.   (from   covet.')     To  he  l>reattt,  we  consider  them  a^  extremely  preca- 

wished  fur  ;  to  he  coveted.  rious  :  hence  we  would  prefi'r  the  chewing;  of 

CO'VETISK.  *.  (convoitiscj  Frencli.)  Ava-  the  extract  of  liquorice,  gum  arahic,  and  simi- 

lice;  covetousness  :  nut  used  (^Speusvr).  hir  substances,  to  all  liquid  preparations.     If, 

i'O'VKI'OrS,  rt.  (conroitevx.  French.)  I.  however,  the  cough  has  made  such  progress  a« 

luonlinjitely  desirous;   eager  (^Drydcn).     2.  not  to    yield  to  the    treatment   here  alluded 

Inordinately  eager  of  money  ;  arari'Mous.     ^-1.  to,  in  tins  case  we  can  confulently  recommend 

Desiroits ;  eaffer:  in  a  good'sense  (yVrjf//orV  the  use  of  the  following  acid  julep:  Three 

(.'0'VETOl'SLY.wr/.(from  roi'tf/otf*.)  Ava-  ounces  of   sweet    olive    oil,    two    ounces  of 

nci*>usly ;  eaifcrlv  (Shakspeare).  syrup  of  capillaire,   one  ounce  of  conserve, 

CO'VETOUSN'KSS.  *.  (from  covetous.)  1.  of  roses,  ami  thirty  drops  of  strong  oil  of  vi- 

Avarice;   eagerness  of  gain  (Tiliotson),     2.  triul;   mix    them   properly,  and   take  a  tea- 

Kagerness;  desire  :  in  a  neutral  sense  (<SA«A".).  spoimful  or  two,  frequently.     These  ingrcdi- 

i'OVKY.     in  sporting  language,  a  term  ap-  ents  form  an  excellent  medicine  for  adults; 

plied  to  a  family  of  patridges,  consisting  of  tne  but,  for  children,  we  would  prefer   a  julep 

cock,  hen,  and  their  produce  of  the  year ;  when  prepared  of  eight  ounces  of  rose-water,  four 

the  covey  or  family  is  broken,  they  are  then  ounces  of  syrup  of  dry  roses,  and  six  drops  of 

denominated  according    to    their   numher,  a  vitriolic  acid ;    to  be'  taken  by  spoonfuls,  as 

leash,  implying  three;  two  brace,  four;  or  a  often  as  occasion  may  require,  especially  if  the 

single  brace,  two.  cough  be  accompanied  with  thirst  and  febrile 

COUitH,    (tussis.)      A   sonorous  concns-  hear.     In  tlic  latter  cases,  the  julep  should  be 

sion  of  the  thorax,  produced  by  the  sudden  diluted  with  sweet  whey,  which  of  itself  is  an 

expulsion  of  the  inspireil  air.        *  incomparable  beverage  in  catarrhal  affections. 

Coughs  are  excited  by  any  acrid  substance,        Colgu  (Chin).     See  Hoopin& cough. 
either  chemically  or  mechanically  applied  to         To  Cough,  v.  n,    (Jsuchen^   Dutch.)    To 

those  passages  through  which  the  air  enters,  have  the  lungs  convulsed  ;  to  make  a  noise  in 

These  are  Rned  with  a  membrane  so  exceed*  endeavouring  to  evacuate  the  peccant  matter 

ingly  sensible,  that  it  cannot  hear  the  mildest  from  the  lungs  (^Pope), 
stimulus,  such  as  a  drop  of  cohl  water,  with-         To  Cough,  v.  a.  '1  o  eject  by  a  cough  ;  to 

out  throwing  the  muscles  serving  for  respira-  expectorate  (Jf^igeman). 
tion  into  a  violent  convulsion.     Hence   the        CCKUGHhR.  s.  (from  cough.)    One  that 

air  is  expelled  with  a  force  sufficient  to  carry  coughs. 

along  with  it  the  irritating  substance;  and  CO'VIN.  Co'vine.  9,  A  deceitful  agree- 
thus  a  cough  often  becomes  not  only  useful,  ment  between  two  or  more,  to  the  hurt  oC 
but  indispensably  necessary  for  the  preservation  another.  (Cotceli), 

of  life  ;  as  this  enbrt  frees  the  lungs  from  every         CO'VING.    *.     (from   cove.)      A  term  in 

kind  of  stimulating  matter,  or  foulness,  which  buihling,  used  of  houses  that  project  over  the 

might  otherwise  be  attended  with  suffocation,  ground-plot  {Harrii), 

A  congh  is,  therefore,  an  almost  inseparable        COVIN  US,  in  the  middle  ages,  a  kind  of 

companion  of  every  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  war-chariot,  in  which  the  Gauls  and  Britons 

as  well  as  every  difficulty  of  breathing;  nay,  fought. 

it  frifquently  takes  place,  when  the  purest  air         COULD,  the  imperfect  preterit  of  can, 
enters  an  excoriatcii  sore,  or  too  sensible  wind-        COULTEU,  in  husbandry,  an  iron  instru- 

pipe,  and  its  tender  branches.      It  may  also  ment  fixed   in   the   beam   of  a  plough,  and 

arise  from  too  great  an  irritability  of  the  ner-  serving  to  cut  the  edges  of  each  nirrow.     See 

vous  system,  or  even  of  some  particular  part,  Plough. 

such  as  the  ear;  from  worms  and  impurities        COUNCIL,    or  Counsel,    in   a  general 

in  the  first  passages  ;  obstructions  of  the  abdo-  sense,  an  assembly  of  some  considerable  per- 

minal  viscera;  acrimony  clogging  the  glands,  sons  to  concert  measures  relative  to  the  state, 
and    originating  frequently 'from  a  catarrhal     In  Britain,  the  law,  in  order  to  assist  the  king 

and  scrophulous  disposition  ;  hysteric  weak-  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  the  maintenance 

ness ;  aecumulationof  sharp  humours   in  the  of  his  dignity,  and  tlie  exertion  of  his  prero- 

lungs,  &c.  gative,  hath  assigned  him  different  councils 

From   this  view  of  the  causes  which  pro-  to  advise  with, 
duee  coughs,  it  will  not  be  expected  that  we         1.  The  high  court  of  parliament.     See  Pa r- 

should  expatiate  on  the  treatment  of  the  com-  liament. 

plaint,  under  every  form  and  variety  of  cir-        The  peers  of  the  realm  arc  by  their  birth 

curastances :  it  will  come  more  regularly  under  hereditary  counsellors  of  the  crown ;  and  may 
view  in  the  treatise  on  Medicine.  be  called  together  by  the  king,  to  impart  their 

We  may  just  remark  here  that  it  is  a  pre-  advice  in  all  matters  of  importance  to  the 
vailing  error,  that  a// coughs  may  he  cured  by  realm,  either  in  time  of  parliament,  or,  wkicU 
tlie  usual  mode  of  administering  oily,  diluent,  hath  been  their  principal  use,  when  there  is 
and  demulcent  remedies.  At  iir^t,  indeed,  qo  parliainoiit  in  being.  Accordingly  Brac- 
buch  medicines  may  be  serviccdble,  to  sweeten     ton,  speaking  of  the  nobility  of  his  time. 
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tliey  iniglit  pro|}erly  he  calU'tl  *'  con?sules  u 
ronsulcntlo ;  reji^f's  enim  tales  sibi  ussociant  aii 
I'onsuloiidiuii."  And  in  tlie  hiwWooks  it  is 
laid  down,  that  the  peers  are  created  for  two 
reiisuns :  1.  Ad  consuleniliun  ;  2.  Ad  <iefenden- 
«!uni,  regeni :  for  wliieh  reason  the  law  gives 
them  certain  great  and  hi^rh  privileges ;  such 
as  freedom  from  arrests,  bcv..  even  when  no 
parliament  is  sitting;  becau!;e  the  law  intends, 
that  they  are  always  assisting  the  kinu"  with 
their  counsel  for  the  commonwealth,  or  keep- 
ing tlic  reahn  in  safety  hy  tlieir  prowess  ami 
Aalour. 

2.  Instaneesofconventionsof  the  peers,  to  ad- 
vise the  kii\g,  have  been  in  former  times  very 
frequent;  tlmugh  now  fallen  int«>  disuse,  by 
re«i^o!i  of  the  more  rei:nlar  njeetings  of  parlia- 
ment. Sir  Kdward  Coke  giv«'s  us  an  extract 
of  a  record,  5  Ilenry  IV.  concerning  an  ex- 
change of  lands  between  the  king  and  the  earl 
of  Xortlnunherland,  wherein  the  vahie  of 
each  was  agreed  to  be  settled  by  advice  «)f  par- 
liament (11  any  sliould  be  called  before  tiu* 
feast  of  St.  Lucia),  or  otherwise  by  advice  of 
tlie  grand  council  of  peers,  which  the  king 
promises  to  assj'udde  before  the  said  feast,  in 
case  no  parliament  shall  be  called. 

3.  A  third  council  belonging  to  the  king, 
are,  according  to  sir  Edward  Coke,  his  judg-es 
of  the  courts  of  law,  for  law-matters.  And 
this  appears  fretpiently  in  the  English  statutes, 
particularly  II  Edward  111.  c.  5.  and  in  other 
books  of  law.  So  that  when  the  king's  coun- 
cil is  mentioned  generally,  it  nmst  be  defined, 
particularized,  and  understoud,  secundum  sub- 
jectam  ujateriem :  "according  to  the  sublect- 
matter:"  and  if  the  subject  be  of  a  legal  na- 
ture, then  by  the  king's  council  is  understood, 
his  council  for  matters  of  law  ;  namely,  bis 
judges.  Therefore,  when  by  statute  1(5  Richard 
11.  c.  5.  it  was  n)ade  a  high  offence  to  import 
into  England  any  papal  Imlls,  or  other  pro- 
cesses from  Home;  and  it  was  enacced,  that 
the  offenders  should  be  attached  by  their  bo- 
dies and  brought  before  the  king  and  his  coun- 
cil to  answer  for  such  offence;  heie,  by  the 
expression  of  king's  council,  were  understood 
the  king's  juilg^es  of  his  courts  of  justice,  the 
subject-matter  being  legal:  this  being  the 
general  way  of  interpreting  the  Mord  council. 

4.  But  the  principal  council  belonging  to 
the  king  is  his  privy  council,  which  is  geue- 
r.div,  by  way  of  eminence,  called  the  council. 
I'or  an  account  of  its  constitution  and  powers, 
see  the  artiile  1*ri vv-rorNCiL. 

liord  chancellor  i^acon  in  his  admirable  Es- 
say on  Counsel,  says,  **  A  long  table  and  a 
square  tabU',  or  seats  about  the  walls  seem 
things  of  form,  but  are  things  of  substance; 
for  at  a  long"  table  a  few  at  the  upper  end,  in 
effect,  sway  all  the  business;  but  in  the  other 
form  there  is  more  use  of  the  counsellors'  opi- 
nions that  sit  hnver.  A  king,  when  he  pre- 
sides in  council,  let  him  beware  how  he  opens 
his  own  inclination  too  much  in  that  wliich 
lie  propoundrth  ;  for  else  counsellors  will  hut 
taUe  the  wind  i»f  him,  and  iiisteatl  of  giving 
fieetounsel,  will  sing  him  asong  (d' placebo." 


Council  (Aulic).     Sec  Aulic. 

Council  (Cabinet).     See  Cabinet. 

Col. NCI L  (Common),  in  the  city  of  Lrr 
don,  is  a  court  wherein  is  made  all  byr-l^'*^ 
which  bind  tile  citizens.  It  consists,  like  im- 
parl iament,  of  two  houses  ;  an  upp^r,  O'd 
posed  of  the  lord-mayor  and  alderaien  :  an«j  - 
lower,  of  a  nund>er  of  common-coancil  oiro 
chosen  by  the  several  wards,  as  reprcsenia!;v> 
of  the  body  of  the  citizens. 

('OUNCIL     OF     WAR,     ail     aS5eiii])ly    of    ti* 

principal  officers  of  an  army  or  fieet,  occa.^:<>a 
ally  called  by  the  general  oradniiral  to  c.MJCrr 
measures    for   their   conduct   with    regard  ;•' 
sieges,  retreats,  engagements,  &.c, 

Coi'NciL,  in  church  history,  an  a^^^niK'* 
of  prelates  and  doctors,  met  for  the  regular  r. 
matters  relating  to  the  doctrine  or  di^ciplMf 
of  the  church. 

Cot'xciL  (National),  is  an  as.srnddy  oi 
jM*e!ates  of  a  nation  under  their  prinutV  017 
patriarcli. 

Councils  ((Ecumenical  or  (leneral),  in 
assemblies  wliich  represimt  the  whole  bo<iiy  '^ 
the  universal  church.  The  Ronianiu^  nr- 
kon  eighteen  of  them;  Bullin»rer,  io  his  i:n- 
tise  de  Conciliis,  six;  L)r.  Prideaux,  sfv^a. 
and  bishop  Beveridi-e  has  increased  the  du::- 
her  to  eight,  which,  he  says,  are  all  the  gcrwr^ 
councils  which  have  ever  been  lirMsinr?nw 
time  of  the  first  Christian  empicror.  Tt^-r 
are  as  follows:  I.  The  council  of  \ire,  Kw 
in  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  tirrat,  oii  *'• 
count  of  the  heresy  frf  Arius.  2.  The  couc<  i 
of  Constantinople  called  under  the  reiiru  ar,i 
by  the  command  of  'I'heodosius  the  (ireat, :  »r 
much  the  same  end  that  the  forme'-  cinj'."' 
was  summoned.  3.  The  council  of  Epht^iv 
convened  hy  Theodosius  the  yonng^er  at  \hc 
suit  of  Nestorius.  -1.  The  council  of  Ca!'^ 
don,  held  in  the  reign  of  Martianns,  n. <^^ 
approved  of  the  Eutychian  heresy.  5.  Ti** 
second  council  of  Constantinople,  asseno^'  '•-i 
by  the  emperor  Justinian,  condecnne*!  v^ 
three  chapters  taken  out  of  the  book  of  Tlir.- 
dores  of  Mopsuestia,  having  first  decideil  i'  ^t 
it  was  lawful  to  anathematize  the  dead.  Sj.it 
authors  tell  us,  that  they  likewise  condtmr.-'i 
the  several  errors  of  Origen  about  tlic  Trinin. 
the  plurality  of  worlds,  and  prc-cxisteacf  ^i 
souls.  H.  The  third  council  of  Constinti- 
nople,  held  by  the  command  of  ConsUn:  2* 
Pogonatus  the  emperor,  in  which  they  rt\r  v 
ed  the  definitions  of  the  five  first  g-eoeral  c  ce- 
cils, and  particularly  that  against  OrisrcnnI 
Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia.  7.  Tlie  s«t  >  J 
Nicene  council,  if.  The  fourth  cou!:r:i  -t 
Constantinople,  assembled  wheu  Li>ni<«  il 
was  emperor  of  the  West,  The  reguSai .:' 
which  they  made  arc  contained  in  twroir 
seven  canons,  the  heads  of  which  are  set  <lo«« 
by  M.  du  Pin,  to  whom  the  reader  i»  nir.- 
red. 

Council-board,  t.  Council-table:  tj '«• 
where  matters  of  state  are  deliberated  (i  't>iu-n  ). 

(JOaXSEL. .».  (co/i*i/iui/i,  Latin.)  I..\' 
vice  ;  direction  {Clarcndoii),  2.  Con^u»fa:i'Vi 
(S/iakspcarc).   3.  Deliberation  (i/i/oXc'^  i 


v^. 
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Prutlcncp ;  art;  machination  (^Proverbs,)    5.  county,  with  a  reserve  of  jurisdiction  and  sove- 

Socrtfcy  (Shaktpeare.)   6.  Those  that  plvad  a  reignty  to  himself.     A  connt  has  a  right  to 

cause ;  tiie  counM'Uors  (^Pope),  hear  on  his  anus  a  coronet  adorned  with  three 

Lord  Hacon,  in  tiie  essay  cited  al>ove,  says,  precious  stones,  and  surmounted   ivith  three 

*'  The  greatest  trust  bftween  man  and  man  is  lurge  pearls,  whereof  those  in  the  middle  and 

the  trust  of  giving-  cuiuisel;  for  in  oilier  con-  extremities  of  the  coronet  advance  above  the 

(idences  men  commit  ttie  parts  of  life,  their  rest.     Sec  Crown. 

lands,  their  gooiis,  their  chihlren,  their  credit.  Count,  in  law,  signifies  the  original  decla- 
Nome  particular  affair;  hut  to  such  as  they  ration  of  cumplaint  in  a  real  action,  asadecla- 
niake  their  counsellors  they  commit  the  whole:  ration  is  in  a  pergonal  one. 
i)V  how  much  the  more  are  they  obliged  to  Count  wiikel,  in  the  striking  part  of  a 
all  faith  and  integrity.  'J'he  wisest  princes  clock,  a  wheel  which  moves  round  once  in 
need  not  think  it  any  diminution  to  their  twelve  or  twenry-four  hour^.  It  is  sometimes 
greatness,  or  den»gatiou  to  their  sulficiency,  called  the  locking- wheel.  See  Clock. 
to  rely  upon  counsel.  Cod  himself  is  not  ClVCNTABLE.  u.  (from  count,)  That 
without,  but  hath  made  it  one  of  the  great  may  be  numbered  (Spenuer)^ 
names  of  his  blessed  Son,  '  The  Counsellor.'  CO'C^A'  I  EXANCB.  *.  {countenance^  Fr.) 
Solomon  liuth  pronounced  that  ^  in  counsel  1.  The  form  of  the  face.  2.  Air;  louk  (^'A.). 
ij*  stability.'  Things  will  have  their  Grsit  or  3.  Calnnu-ss of  look  ;  composure  (jf  face  (iStr.). 
second  agitation  ;  if  they  be  not  tossed  upon  ^*  ('onfidence  of  mien  ;  aspect  of  assurance 
ttie  arguments  of  counsel,  they  will  be  t(»ssed  (Clarendon,  Spratt).  5.  Kimlness  or  ill-will, 
upon  the  waves  of  fortune;  and  be  full  of  in-  as  it  appears  upon  the  face  (^Spenser).  6.  Pa- 
constancy,  doing  and  undoing,  like  the  reeling  tronage  ;  appearance  of  favour;  support ;  ap- 
of  a  drunken  man."  pearance  on  any  side  (/>««?!>*).   7.  Superficial 

To  CVuNSEL.  V.  a,  (contiliory  Latin.)     I.  appearance;  show  (Ascham). 

To  give  advice  or  counsel  to  any  person  (5/i.).  To  Co'untenanck.  v,  a.  (from  the  noun.) 

2.  lo  ltd  vise  any  thing  (/>/-^(/cr).  L  To  support;   to  patronise  (Addison).     2. 

CO' UNSELLABLE,   a.  (from    counsel.)  To  maUe  a  show  of  (Snenser).     3.  To  act 

Willing' to  receive  and  follow  advice  (C/arenc/.)  suitably  to  any  thing  (Skakspearey    4.  To 

CU'uNSELLOR.   *.  (from   counsel.)     I.  cncourajfe;  to  appear  in  defence  (/ro/.). 

One  that  gives  advice  (//•iWow).     2.  Confi-  CO'L'xVfENA'XCER.    i.    (from    counte- 

dant;  bosom  friend  (/f^a/Zt^r).    ;).  One  whose  nance.)     One  that  countenances  or  supports 

province  is  to  deliberate  and  advise  upon  pub-  another. 

He  affairs  (Bacon).  CIVUXTER.  t.  rfrom  count.)     J.  A  false 

Counsellor,  at   law,  a  jierson   retained  piece  of  money  used  as  a  means  of  reckoning 

by  a  client  to  plead  his  cause  in  a  public  court  (Swift).     2.  The  table  on  which  goods  are 

of  judicature.    See  Advocate,  Uakristek,  viewed,  and  money  told,  in  a  shop  (Dryden), 

Counsel,  and  Serjeant.  3.  Counter  of  a  Horse,  is  that  part  of  a 

Counsellor  (Privy.)  See  Privy  Counci  l.  horse's  forehan*!  that  lies  between  the  shoulder 

CO'UNSELLOUSIIIP.  *.  (from  counsel^  and  under  the  neck  (Farrier's  Diet.), 

lor.)    TJieofiice  or  post  of  a  privy  counsellor  Co'unter.  ad.  (contre,  French.)     I.  Con- 

(Bacon).  trary  to;  in  opposition  to  (South).     2.  The 

To  COCXT.  V.  a,  (compter,  Frencli.)     L  wrong  way  (Shakupeare),    3.  Contrarywise 

To  number;  to  tell  (South).  2.  To  preserve  a  (Locke). 

reckoning  (/vOcArer).     3.  To  reckon;  to  place  '/b  COCXTEKA'CT.  v.  a.  (counter  and 

to  an  account  (Locke).     4.   To  esteem  ;  to  act.)    To  hinder  any  thing  from  its  effect  by 

account;  to  consider  as  having  a  certain  cha-  contrary  agency  (South). 

THcter  (Hooker).    5.  To  imput«»  to ;  to  charge  To  COL  XTEKBA'LAXCJE.  v.  a.  (counter 

to  (Rowe).  and  balance.)    To  act  against  with  an  oppo- 

To  Count,  v.  n.     To  found  an  account  or  site  weight  (Boyle). 

^Ueme (Swift).  Countrriia'lance.   *,   Opposite  weight; 

Count.  *.  (comptCy  French.)     \.  Number  eijuivalent  power  (Locke). 

(Spenser).   2.  iieckomug  (Shakspeare).  COUXTEIi  BAKRY.  or  Contre  barre. 

Count,  a  nobleman  who  possesses  a  di>>  in  heraldry,  is  the  same  as  our  bendy  sinister 

main  erected  into  a  county.    The  dignity  is  a  per  bend  counterchanged. 

medium  between  that  of  a  duke  and  a  baron.  COUXTERBOND,  a  bond  of  indemniB- 

(See  Earl.)    Counts  were  originally  lords  of  cation,  given  to  one  who  has  given  his  bond 

the  court,  or  of  the  emperor's  retinue,  and  had  as  a  security  for  another's  payment  of  a  debt, 

their  name  comites  a  comitando.     Eusebius  or  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  office  or  trust, 

tells  us,  that  ConsUntine  divided  them  into  To  COUNTERBU'FF.  v.  a.  (counter  ^\A 

three  classes,  of  the  two  first  the  senate  was  buff.)     To  impel ;  to  strike  back  (Dryden). 

composed:  those  of  the  third  had  no  place  in  Count bruu'pf.  s.  A  stroke  that  produces 

the  senate,  but  enjoyed  several  other  privi-  a  recoil  (Sidneif). 

leges  of  senators.    'JThere   were  counts  that  CO'CXTEllCASTER.    s.    (counter   and 

served  on  land,  others  at  sea;  some  in  a  civil,  caster.)    A  book  keeper ;  a  caster  of  accounts 

and  some  in  a  legal  capacity.     The  <piidity  (Shakapvart'). 

of  count  is  now  no  more  than  a  title  which  a  CO'l'X TERCHAXCE.    *.  (counter  and 

king  grants  upon  erecting  a  territory  into  a  chaat^c.)   Exchange;  reciprocation  (i^AaAr^.)- 
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To  Co'uNTERCHANGE.  o.  a.  To  givc  and 
receive. 

( OIWTKRCHANGED,  in  I.enildry,  is 
when  any  fiflii  or  charsfc  is  divided  or  parted 
by  any  line  or  lines  of  partition,  consisting  all 
intercliantjeablv  of  the  same  tinrturrs. 

COUNTKK'CHA'IIM.  *.  {counter  and 
charm.)  That  by  which  a  charm  is  dissolved 
(Pope), 

To  CouN TBRcnA'RBf.  V,  a.  To  destroy  the 
ertcct  of  an  enchantment  (Decay  of  Piety), 

'lo  COUNTEUCIie'CK,  v,  a,  (counter 
and  check.)     To  oppose. 

CouxTERCHEr'K.  «.  Stop ;  rebuke  (Sh.), 

COi:NTERDEBO,a  serrct  writing  either 
before  a  notary  or  under  a  private  seal,  which 
destroys,  invalidates,  or  alters  a  public  one. 

To  COUNTEllDRA'W.t'.  a.  rfrom  coun- 
ter and  draw.)  To  copy  a  design  by  means  of 
an  oiled  paper,  wliereon  the  strokes,  appear- 
inif  through,  are  traced  with  a  pencil  (Cham- 

COL'NTERERMINE,  in  heraldry,  is  the 
contrary  to  ermine,  being  a  black  field  with 
white  spots. 

COUNTERE'VIDEXCE.  «.  (counter  and 
evidence.)  Testimony  by  which  the  deposition 
of  .some  former  witness  (s  opposed  (Burn). 

To  COUNTERFEIT,  y.  a,  (contrefaire, 
Er.)  1.  To  copy  with  an  intent  to  pass  the 
copy  for  an  origmal ;  to  forge  (If^ai/er).  2. 
To  imitate ;  to  copy ;  to  resemble  (Ttihtson), 

CVuNTERPEiT.  a.  (from  the  verb.)  I. 
Tliat  is  made  in  indtation  of  another;  forged ; 
fictitious  (Locke),  2.  Deceitful ;  hypocritical 
(Hojtcommon), 

Co'uNTERFEiT.  *.  (from  the  verb.)  1.  One 
who  personates  another;  an  impostor  (Bacon). 
2.  Something  made  in  imitiition  of  another;  a 
forgery  ('IHllotson), 

COdXTERFElTS,  in  our  law,  are  per- 
sons that  obtain  any  money  or  goods,  by  coun- 
terfeit letters  or  false  tokens,  who,  being  con- 
victed before  justices  of  assi/e,  or  of  the  peace, 
&c.  are  to  suner  such  punishment  as  shall  be 
thought  fit  to  be  inflicted,  under  death,  as  im- 
prisonment, pillory,  &c. 

CO'lNTERFElTER.jr.(from(:ow;i/er/ej/.) 
A  forger;  one  who  contrives  copies  to  pass 
for  originals  (Camden). 

CO'tJNTERFEITLY.  ad.  (from  counter- 
feit.)  Falsely ;  with  forgery  (Shak.). 

COUNTERFE'RMENt.  *.  (eot/n/f r  and 
J'erment.)  Ferment  opposed  to  ferment  (^c/</.). 

COrXTERFE'SAXCE.  *.  (counterfai. 
ittince.,  Fr.)  The  act  of  counterfeiting  ;  for- 
gery (SpLitsey). 

OOIJNTEKFISSURR,  a  surgical  term, 
denoting  a  fissure  or  fracture,  produced  by  a 
blow  or  fall,  in  a  part  of  the  body  (suppose  the 
occipital  bone)  quite  remote  from,  or  even 
opposite  to,  that  which  had  been  exposed  to 
the  mechanical  violence.  This  accident  may 
happen  in  many  parts,  but  it  occurs  most  fre- 
quently in  the  head,  where,  also,  it  is  the 
most  dangerous. 

COUNTER-FORTS,  in  fortification,  arc 
bodies  of  masonrv  built  behind  walls,  from 


f 

b 
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distance  to  distance,  and  Cfinented  w' 
tiiem,  in  order  to  strengthen  theni,  and  1^-^ 
sen  tiie  pressure  of  the  earth  behind  tfa-o 
There  are  commonly  eighteen  fe*t  bernfw 
the  centre  of  one  counterfort  and  that  ot  tix 
next. 

COUNTERFUCiUE,  in  music,  a  fugoo  i 
which  the  subjects  move  in  contrary  d>Rc- 
tions. 

C0UNTERriA'(5E,  #.  (from  ctntRtfr  v^' 
age.)    A  method  used  to  inea:>ure  the  join'^s 
)y  transferring  the  breadth  of  a  oiorti&e  t^  t  < 
place  where  the  tenon  is  to  be  (Chamher*). 

COCNTE  RG  U  A'RD.  *.  (from  ct^Htersyk 
guard.)  A  small  rampart  mth  parapft  ^'li 
ditch  (Military  Diet.). 

COl/NTERLI'GHT.  *.  (from  connteriT^ 
light.)  A  window  or  light  opposite  to  toj 
thing  (Chambers). 

To  COCNTERMA'ND.  r.  a.  (eomlrnii*- 
dcr^  Fr.)  1.  To  order  the  contrary  to  •ic 
was  ordered  before;  to  rcp5»al  a  coionia'rf 
(i^outh.)  2,  To  contradict  the  onlers  of  aa- 
other  (//old,)  S,  To  prohibit  (Harvof). 

Counterma'nd.  1.  (contremaiuL,  Fr.)  fii' 
peal  of  a  former  order  (Shalcspcarc}. 

To  COUNTERMA'RCH.  r.  «.  (fuu'Lr 
and  march,)  To  march  back  ward . 

Countermarch.  #.  I.  Retrocession;  mn'i 
backward  (t-o//fVr).  2.  Change  of  niestMim: 
alteration  of  conduct  (Burnet), 

COUNTER-MARK,  a  second  or  rfiS 
mark,  put  on  any  thincf  marked  before. 

The  word  is  appliecl,  in  commerrf,  to  tkr 
several  marks  put  on  a  bale  of  gfoods  belong ><{ 
to  several  mercliants ;  that  it  inay  not  he  tfri- 
ed  but  in  the  presence  of  them  all,  or  tku 
agents. 

J  n  goldsmiths'  works,  &c.  the  couster-mirk 
is  the  mark,  or  puuchion  of  the  hall,  or(>vi- 
pany,  to  show  the  metal  is  standard,  ad«Ji%2 1? 
that  of  the  artificer  who  made  it. 

Counter-mark  of  a  horse,  is  anartifini' 
cavity,  which  the  jockeys  make  in  the  tffth  ^ 
horses  that  have  outgrown  the  natural  icark: 
to  disguise  their  age,  and  make  tfaem  tp}*^' 
as  if  they  were  not  above  eight  years  old. 

Counter-mark  of  a  mbaal,  is  a  I^l'^ 
added  to  a  medal,  a  long  time  after  its  beiu 
struck 

CoilNTER-MINE,  in  ivar,  a  subtenia- 
ous  vault,  running  the  whole  len«:th  of  a*'  >• 
three  feet  broad,  and  six  deep,  witli  'styrw 
holes  and  ai)ertures  therein :  contrived  tu  ^ 
vent  the  effect  of  mines,  in  case  the  nv-^} 
should  make  any  to  blow  up  tlie  fralL 

This  kind  of  counter-mine,  howerer,  is  b.'« 
of  little  use. 

Ih  or  ^ 


The  modern  connter-mine  is  a 
and  a  gallery,  sunk  on  purpose,  till  it  o^ 
the  enemy's  mine,  and  prevent  the  effr.t  a 
being  first  pretty  well  known  wherrAt'J* 
that  is. 

Countermine  signifies  also,  1.  >IfOc**' 
opposition  ;  means  ot  counteraction  (Si</%  i^     ' 
2.  A  stratagem  by  which  any  coninv,4ttc  *     ! 
defeated  (L^ Estrange), 

To    COI'NTERMINK.     P,    <t.    I.    To   ♦UN'* 
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passage  into  an  enemy's  mine«    2.  To  counter-  were  harmony  in  the  preceding^  6fth  must  be 

work  ;  to  defeat  by  secret  measures  (^Decay  of  continued   on   the  fourth ;    thirds  and  fifths 

Piety).   ^  may  follow  one  another  as  often  as  one  has  a 

COUXTERMOTION.   b,   (cornier  and  mind.     Now  to  dispose  the  concords,  or  the 

motion.)  Contrary  motion  CDighy),  natural  notes  and  their  octaves,  in  any  key  in 

COUNTERMC'RE.  i,  (contremure^  Fr.)  a  simple  counterpoint,  observe,  with  reg-ard  to 

A  wall  built  up  behind  another  wall  (Ajio/fe«).  the  distinction  into  perfect  or  imperfect  bar- 

COUNTERNA'TURAL.  o.  rcovii/er  and  mony,  this  sreneral  rule:  to  the  key,  to  the 

naturaL)    Contrary  to  nature  (^aarvey).  fourth  and  the  fifth,  perfect  harmony  must  be 

COUNTERNOl'SE.     f.     (counter    and  joined ;  to  the  second,  third,  and  seventh,  an 

noife^)    A  sound  by  which  any  other  noise  is  imperfect  harmony  is  indispensable ;    to  the 

overpowered  (Calamy),  sixth,  either  a  perfect  or  imperfect  harmony ; 

CqUNTERCyPENING.   §,  (counter  and  but  when  the  kev  is  flat,  an  imperfect  bar- 

opening.)    An  aperture  or  vent  on  the  con-  mony  given  to  the  sixth.    Figurative  coun- 

trary  side  (Sharp),  terpoint  is  of  two  kinds :  in  one,  discords  are 

CouNTBH-oPBNiNO.  (contro  apertura.)  int rod uced  occasionally,  as  passing  notes,  serv- 
In  surgery.  An  opening  made  in  any  part  of  ing  only  as  transitions  from  concord  to  con* 
an  abscess  opposite  to  one  already  in  it.  This  cord  :  in  the  other,  the  discords  have  a  con- 
is  often  done  in  order  to  afford  a  readier  egress  siderable  part  in  the  harmony,  but  must  be 
to  the  collected  pus.  brought  in  by  judicious  preparation.      Se% 

C'OUNTERPA'CE.  t.  (counter  and  pace,)  Descant. 

Contrary  measure ;  attempts  in  opposition  to  To  COUNTERPCyiSE.  v.  a.  (counter  and 


any  scheme  6Srrt72).  poise,)     1.  To  counterbalance;    to  be  equi- 

CCVUNTERPANE.  §,  (contrepoint,  Fr.)  ponderant    to  ;    to    act   against  with  equal 

A  coverlet  for  a  bed,  or  any  thing  else  woven  weight  (Digby),    2.  To  produce  a  contrary 

in  squares  (Shakspeare),  action  by  an  equal  weight  (^ff'ilkins),    3,  To 

CO UNTE RPA'RT.  f.  (cotcnfer  and /)ar<.)  act  with  equal  power  against  any  person  or 

The  correspondent  part  (L^ Estrange),  cause  (Spenser), 

COUNTERPLE'A.  s,  (from  counter  and  Co'unterpoise.    s,     I.  Equiponderance ; 

plea.)     In  law,  a  replication  (Cov^//).  equivalence  of  weight  (Boyle),    2.  The  state 

To  COUNTBRPLiyT.  v.  a,  (counter  and  of  being  placed  in  the  opposite  scale  of  the 

plot.)  To  oppose  one  machination  by  another,  balance  (Milton\    2.  Equipollence ;  cquiva* 

Counter plo't.  s.  An  artifice  opposed  to  lence  of  power  (Bacon), 

an  artifice  CL' Estrange),  COUNTERPCyiSON.  s.  (counter  and  »oi- 

COUNTERPOliNT.  *.  A  coverlet  woven  son,)    Antidote  (Arbuthnot). 

in  squares.  COUNTERPlili'SSURE.  *.  (counter  and 

Co'uNTBR POINT,  lu  mosic,  the  art  of  dis-  pressure.)  Opposite  force;  power  acting  in 
posing  several  parts  or  airs  together,  in  such  a  contrary  directions  (Blackmore). 
manner  as  to  make  an  agreeable  whole  or  COUNTER  PRO' J  ECT.«.(coM/i/«randjpro- 
concert.  In  general,  every  harmonious  com-  ject.)  Correspondent  part  of  a  scheme  (5i9tyi}. 
position,  that  is,  of  many  parts,  was  called  To  COCNTEKPKO'VE.  v.  a,  (counter 
counterpoint.  Its  name  was  deduced  from  and  prove.^  To  take  off  a  design  in  black 
the  circumstance  that  before  notes  of  different  lead,  or  red  chalk,  by  passing  it  throuj^h  the 
measure  were  in  use,  the  way  of  composing  rolling-press  with  another  piece  of  paper  (CA.) 
was  to  set  pricks  or  points  one  against  the  To  COUNTERRO'L.  v,  a,  (counter  and 
oiher,  to  denote  the  concords ;  the  length  or  roll.)  To  preserve  the  power  of  detecting 
measure  of  which  points  were  sung  according  frauds  by  a  counter-account ;  to  control, 
to  the  quantity  of  the  words  or  syllables  which  COCNTERRO'LMENT.^.  (from  counter^ 
were  applied  to  them:  and  because,  in  com-  ro/.}^  A  counter-account ;  controlment  (Hae.). 
posing  our  descant,  we  set  note  against  note,  COUNTERSCARP,  in  fortification,  is  pro- 
as they  did  point  against  point,  from  theiice  it  perly  the  exterior  talus  or  slope  of  the  ditch  ; 
still  retains  the  name  of  counterpoint.  out  it  is  often  taken  for  the  covered  way  and 

Counterpoint  is  divided   into  simple  and  the  glacis.    In  this  sense,  we  say,  the  enemy 

figurative;    simple  counterpoint,  or  the  bar-  have  lodged  themselves  on  the  counterscarp, 

tnony  of  concords,  consists  of  perfect  as  well  Counterscarp   (Angle  of  the),  is  that 

as  imperfect  concords,  and  mav  therefore  be  made  by  the  two  sides  of  the  counterscarp, 

denominated  perfect  or  imperfect,  according  meeting  before  the  middle  of  the  curtain. 

as  the  concortfs  are  whereof  it  is  composed.    -  To  COUNTERSIGN,  v.  a.  (counter  and 

For  the  rules  of  counterpoint,  with  regard  sign,^    To  sign  an  order  or  patent  of  a  supe- 

to  the  succession  of  concords,  it  must  be  ob-  rior,  in  quality  of  secretary,  to  render  it  more 

served,   that,  as  much  as  can  be,  the  parts  authentic  (CAtf/x^erir). 

way  proceed  by  a  contrary  motion ;   that  is,  COUNTER-TENOR,   in   music,   a  term 

the  bass  may  ascend  where  the  treble  descends,  applied  to  the  highest  natural  male  voice, 

and  vice  versa.     In  a  sharp  key  the  ba^^s  de-  COUNTER  iT'DE.  s.  (counter  and  tide.) 

Mu;nds  gradually  from  the  fifth  to  the  fourth ;  Contrary  tide  (Drmien), 

the  last,  in  that  case  should  never  have  its  pro-  COUNTER  fi'ME.  s,  (contretemps,  fr,) 

p^r  harmonr  applied  to  it ;  but  the  notes  that  Defence  ;  opposition  (Dryden), 

VOL.  III.  H  H 
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COl^NTRRTU'RN.  *.  (counter  ami  turn,)  tJi\em  a  partieiilar  tcmtorr,  iaml,  or  jarV  -. 

The  height  and  full  growth  of  the  play,  which  turn;  and   making  them'  counties  of  tV> 

destroys  expectation  (Drydcn).  selves,  to  he  governed  by  their  own  ibfr.> 

ToCOLNTERVA'lL.  v.  a.  (contra  and  and  magistrates, 
ra/eo,  Latin.)     To  be  equivalent  to ;  to  have         County-court,  in  English    law,  a  f**-rt 

equal  force  or  value ;  to  act  against  witli  equal  inciiient  to  tlie  Jurisdiction  of  the  therio.    i: 

power  (^Hooker,  fFilkins),  is  not  a  coart  o!  record,  but  may  bold  pl«»^' 

Countebva'il.    *.   (from   the   verb.)      1.  debt  or  damages  under  the  Talue  of  •lOs.  (h.T 

Eqnal  weight;    power  or  value  sufficient  to  someof  which  causes  these  inferior  ccurt^K^t^ 

obviate   any  e^ect  or   objection.       2.    That  by  the  express  words  of  the  statute  of  li..<h 

which  lias  equal  weight  or  value  with  some-  cester,  a  jurisdiction  totall  jr  exclusive  of  t** 

thing  else  (South),  Uincr's  superior  courts. 

COUN'l  ERVl'EW.  *.  (counter  and  pjVw.)        The  freeholders  of  the  connty  are  tW  m- 

1.  Opposition  ;  a  (josture  in  which  two  per-  judges  in  this  court,  and  the  sheriff  is  ih^B- 

sons  front  each  other  (Milton).     2.  Contrast ;  nisterial  officer.     The  great  covfinx  of  i"*- 

a  position  in  which  dissimilar  things  illustrate  holders,  which  are  supposed  always  Co  ait'- 

each  otlier  (Swift),  at  the  county-C4)urt,  is  ibe  reason  why  ail  ^  "^ 

To  COUNTERVVO'RK.    v»    a.    (counter  of  parliament  at  the  end  of  every  se^si.Ti  «rT 

and   work.)    To  counteract;   to  hinder  any  wont  to  be  there  published  hy  the  slieritf;  ^kt 

effifct  by  contrary  operations  (Pope).  all  outlawries    of   absconding"    of&tidfn  l- 

CO'UXTESS.  *.  (co;/ii7mff,  Lat.  co/«/6f#e,  there  proclaimed  ;  and  why  all  popaUr  «rr.- 

French.)  Tl'.c  lady  of  an  earl  or  count  (Dr.).  tions  which  the  freeholders  arc  to  mak^  » 

CO'UNTINiJ.HOUSE.     «.     (count    and  formerly  of  sheriffs  and   conservators  of  ti' 

house.)    The  room  appropriated  by  tnulers  to  peace,  and  still  of  coroners,  verderers  i>* 

their  books  and  accounts.     See  Compting-  Lnights  o(  the  sbire,  must  ever  he  loudt  a 

HOUSE.  pleno  comitatu,  or  in  full  coantycourt.    Kr 

CCUNTLESS.    a.  (from  count.)     Innu-  the  statute  2  Edward  V!.  c.  25,  no  cmbji  - 

merablc;  without  number  (Z>own<?).  court  shall  be  adjourned   longer  than  for  «.t 

COU'NTRY.  «.  (contree^  Fr.).    1.  A  tract  month,  consisting  of  twenty-ei^ht  day*, 
of  land  ;  a  region  (^/>ra/f).   2.  The  parts  of  a        Counties    palatine.       Of  the  ^ftr-tw* 

region  distant   from  cities   or  courts;    rural  counties,  there   are    three    of    speeial    mtr. 

parts  (Spectator).     3.  The  place  which  any  which  are  therefore  termed  coanties  polar^", 

man  inhabits  (Snak.\     4.  Tlie  place  of  one's  as  Lancaster,    Chester,  and    Darhaa.    T*; 

birth  ;  the  native  son  (Sprat t).     5.  The  inha-  two  latter  are  such  by  prescription,  or  iirip^ 

bitants  of  any  region  (Shak.),  morial  custom,  at  least  as  old  as  the  y<^ri- .: 

Cou'ntrv.    a.     1.    Rnstick;    rural;    vil-  Conquest;  the  former  was  created  by  E«iu*N 

lalic  (Norris).     2.  Of  an  intcrt'st  opposite  to  111.  in  favour  of  Heury  riantacTpnet,  fint  c-: 

that  of  courts  ;  as,  the  country  party  (Jjockc),  and  duke  of  Lancaster.     Peniliroke  alfo,  s  * 

d.  Peculiar  to  a  region  or  people  (J/«cca4.).  Hexham,  were  anciently  counties  palaMr. 

4.  Rude;  ignorant;  untaught  (I>r^</6'>i).  which   last  belonged    to    the   archbiJup  <^ 

CouNTBY-DANCE,    a    lively    pointed     air,  York,  and  was  stripped  of  its  privilei^  to  tk 

calculated  for  dancing.     The  country-dance  is  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  rediice«i  to  l-  • 

said  to  be  of   English    origin,  though    now  part  of  the  county  of  Northumherland :  tv 

transplanted  into  almost  every  country  in  Eu-  former  was  abolished  in  27  Hca.  VIII.  *>' 

rope.     No  rules  have  ever  been  laid  down  for  latter  in  14  Eliz. 

the  composition  of  a  country-dance,  nor  is  it,        The  chief  governors  of  these  ooantie«  ^I'-i- 

indeed,  confined    to  any  particular  measure,  tine,  heretofore,  by  a  special  charter  fnirri 'V 

See  CoNTREDANCE.  king,  Sent  out  all  writs  in  their  own  a  u^^ 

Co'uNTRYMAN.     1.    (from    covntrtf    and  and  touching  justice,  did  all  thing's  as  a^*- 

man.)       I.    One   born  in  the  same  country  lutely  as  the  king  himself  in  other  coql^-v 

(Locke),    2.  A  rustic  ;  one  that  inhabits  the  only  acknowledging  him  their  siiprrior  a  j 

rural  parts;  not  a  townsman  (Graunt),     3.  governor:  whence  palatine,  a /Mi/a/i\.',K<'*  ^ 

A  farmer ;  a  husbandman  (L' Estrange).  the  owners  of  them  had  jura  rtgrniia  a>  fw  t 

Country-wakes.     See  Wakes.  as  the  king  hath  in  his  palace.     Ttn-iep 

C(ilJ\TY,  in  geography,  originally  signi-  leges  were  probably  granted  to  them,  b*T4  -^ 

fied  the  territory  of  a  count  or  earl,  but  now  the v  bordered  on  enemies*  ronntries,\iz.  U«<^ 

it  is  used  in  the  same  sense  with  shire;  the  and  Scotland.     But  in   Henry  the  Kir^*  * 

one  word  coming  from  the  French,  the  other  time  the   said    power  was    mach    a^H'tJ.'l 

from  the  Saxon.    In  this  view,  a  county  is  a  though  still  all  writs  are  witnessed  in  :<  ' 

circuit  or  portion  of  the  realm,  into  fifty-two  names,  and  all  forfeitures  for  treason  h?  '^ 

of    which,   the   whole    land,    England    and  common    law  accrue  to  them.      The  J«-r '( 

Wales,  is  divided,  for  its  better  government,  Ely  has  been  sometimes  reckoned  airr.rri' 

and  the  more  easy  administration  of  justice.  counties  palatine,  thouirh  it  is  properly  «^'> .« « 

CouNTv-coRPORATE,    IS  a   title   given  to  royal  franchise ;  tl»«  bishop  barins^,  by  ;r. ' 

several  cities  or  ancient  boroughs,  on  which  ofking  Henry  L  jura  regalia  within  iV  I»» 

the  Jilnglish  monurchs  have  thought  fit  to  be-  of  Ely,  whereby  lie  exercises  a  jsri^Jht' 

blow  extraordinary  privileges  ;  annexing  to  over  all  causes,  criminal  aud  civil. 
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Tliere  is  a  court  of  chancery  in  tiie  conntics  COUPAR,  or  Couper,  Uie  county-town  of 

Ratine  of  Lancaster  and  Durham,  over  which  Fife,  in  Scotland.  Lat.  50.  18  X.  Lon.  2. 5  4  \V. 

there  are  chancellors.  COUPED,  coup£\  in  heraldry,  is  used  to 

CovNTT-RATB.    By  the  12th  Geo.  II.  c.  29,  express  the  head  or  any  limh  of  an  animal  cnt 

the  justices  at  their  general  or  quarter  ses-  off  from  the  trunk  smooth ;  distinguishing  it 

sions,  or  the  greater  part  of  them  (and  by  13  from  that  which  is  calh'd  erased,    that  is, 

tieo.  II.  c.  18,  justices  of  liberties  and  fran-  forcibly  torn  off,  and  therefore  is  ragged  and 

ciiises  not  subject  to  county* commissioners},  uneven. 

shall  hare  poiver  to  make  one  general  county-  €oupbd  is  also  used  to  signify  such  crosses, 

rate,    to   answer   all   former    distinct    rates,  bars,  bends,  chi^vrons,  &c.  as  do  not  touch  the 

which  shall  be  assessed  on  every  parish,  &c.  sides  of  the  escutcheon,  but  are,  as  it   were, 

and  collected  and  paid  by  the  high  constables  cut  off  from  them. 

of  hundreds  to  treasurers  appointed  by  the  COUPE'E,  a  motion  in  dancing,  whereia 

justices;  which   money  shall  be  deemed  the  one  leg  is  a  little  bent  and  suspended  from  the 

public  stock,  &c. ;    but  appeal  lies  by  the  ground,  while  with   the  other  a  motion  is 

4:httrcJ) wardens  and  overseers  against  thie  rate  made  forwards. 

ef  any  particuhir  parish.   (22  (ieo.  III.  c.  17)  CO'LPLE.  *.  (couple,   Fr.)     1.  A  chaia 

This  rate  is,  or  tie  that  holds  dogs  together  (Shakspeare). 

For  the  repairing  of  bridges  and  highways  2.  Two ;   a  brace  (Locke).     3.  A  male  and 

thereto  adjoining,  and  salaries  for  tlie  survey-  his  female  (Bentley). 

ors   of  bridges;   for  building  and  repairing  To  Co'uple.  v.  a,(copulo^  Latin)     I.  To 

<M>unty''gaols  ;   for  repairing  shire-halls;  for  chain  together  (^aA:«/>€are).     2.  To  join  one 

ibe  salary  of  the  master  of  Uie  house  of  cor-  another  (South),    3. 1'o  marry ;  to  wed  (Sid" 

rection,  aid  relieving  the  weak  and  sick  in  ney\ 

kis  custody ;  for  Jthe  relief  of  tiie  prisoners  in  To  Co'uple.  o.  n.    To  join  in  embraces 

the  kinir's  bench  and  niarsbalsea  prisons,  and  (Bacon), 

«f  poor  hospitals  in  the  county,  and  of  those  Couplb-bbuoar«  f.  (couple  and  beggar,) 

trho  siiall  sustain  losses  by  fire,  water,  the  sea,  One  that  makes  it  his  business  to  marry  beg- 

or  otijer  easualities,  and  other  charitable  pur-  gars  to  each  otlier  (Stci/l), 

poses  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  as  Hie  justices  Couplb-closs,  ui  heraldry,  the  fourth  part 

in  seaaioBS  shall  think  fit ;  for  the  relief  of  the  of  a  chevroo,  never  borne  but  in  pairs,  except 

prisoners  in  the  county-gaol ;  for  the  preserva-  there  is  a  chevron  between  them, 

tion  of  the  health  of  tlie  prisoners,  &c.  &c  CO'UPLET,  a  division  of  a  hvmn,  ode, 

CXiVOROEN,  a  town  of  the  United  Pro-  song,  or  the  like,  wherein  an  equal  number, 

vinoos,  til  Overyssel,  with  a  fortress  in  the  or  equal  measure,  of  verses,  is  found  in  each 

marshes,  strong  both  by  nature  and  art.     It  is  part.     The  word  is  French,  formed  from  the 

thirty-five  milts  N.  £.  of  Oerenter.    Lon.  G.  Latin  copula.    In  odes,  these  divisions  are 

33  £.  Lat.  50.  42  N.  more  ordinarily  called  strophes.    By  an  abuse, 

COUP,  (Fr.)  a  touch  or  stroke.    Id  music,  couplet  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  a  couple 

eoup  de  iangue^  with  flute-players,  is  the  ac-  of  verses. 

cent  given  to  notes  by  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  COUPLING-BOX,    among    mill-wrisrhfs, 

instead  of  slurring  them  inarticulately.  is  a  contrivance  very  frequent^  used  in  Urge 

Coup-DB-UAiN,  in  military  affairs,  implies  mills,  by  means  of  which  two  parts  of  any 

a  desperate  resolution  in  all  small  expeditions  shaft  (intended  to  convey  a  rotatory  motion 

of  surprise,  &c.    The  favourable  side  of  the  from  one  part  uf  a  mill  to  another)  may  be 

proposed  action  must  ever  be  viewed ;  for  if  quickly  disunited  or  connected,  in  order   to 

what  may  happen,  arrive,  or  fall  out,  is  chiefly  »top  or  to  put  in  motion  any  particular  ma* 

thought  upon,  ii  will  at  the  very  best  not  only  chine  worked  by  that  shaft, 

greatly  discourage,  but  in  general  it  will  pro-  COUPURE,  in  fortification,  are  passages 

ooce  a  total  failure.    The  very  name  of  an  sometimes  cut  through  the  glacis,  of  about 

expedition  implies    risk,    hazard,  precarious  twelve  or  fifteen  ieet  broad,  in  the  re-entering 

warfare,  and  a  critical  but  desperate  operatioo  angle  of  the  covert- way,  to  facilitate  the  saU 

or  ooup-de-main.  lies  of  the  besieged.    They    are   sometimes 

Coop.D*(BfL,  is  a  military  sense,  signifies  made  tlirough  the  lower  curtin,  to  let  boats 

^at  fortumite  aptitude  of  eye  in  a  general  or  into  a  little  navcn  built  on  the  rentrant  angle 

other  officer,  by  which  he  is  enabled  at  one  -of  the  counterscarp  of  the  outworks, 

glance  4M  the  map  to  see  the  weak  parts  of  an  COURAGE,  j.  is  often  defined  as  synony- 

«oen»y's  country,  or  to  discern  tlie  strong  ones  mous  with  bravery  ;  but  this,  where  there  are 

of  his  own.   By  posoessing  a  ready  conp^d'csil,  not  wisdom  and  virtue  to  temper  it.  is  a  lawless 

a  general  any  surmount  the  greatest  uifiicul-  ouality.     It  Ls  the  property  uf  this  courage, 

ties,  particularly  In  ofiensire  operations.    Or  that  it  acquits  itself  honourably  in  the  view  of 

asmaiUscale  this  facuUr  is  of  the  greatest  ihe  public,  but  fails  a  man  iv hen  there  are  no 

«tiUiy.     Actions  have  been  xecovereS   by  a  such  props  to  support  it.     Ue  who  appears  u n- 

siidden  conception  of  different  openings  upon  .appalled  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  perhaps 

tlie  enensy,  which  could  only  be  ascertained  would  do  the  same  on  a  scaffold,  trembles 

by  a  quick  and  /eady  eye,  clurirg  the  rapid  when  4leath  approaches  him  on  a  sick  bed  ; 

•movements  of  opposiag  juanies.  agreeably  to  the  language  of  the  port ; 

HH2 
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**  \Vl»o   c  .uibd*»  Lrarely,    U    not   tlt^rcforc  COL'RIER,  or  CYiair*  (fr •■»m  the  F.trw. 

bmvr  ;  rvBrir,  to  rcii),  a  lur^^-nr-er  ^rni  pos  orev 

**  B'ii  or"a«!%  a  «Je:iih-1>e«l    as    the    meanest  pr€^«,    to  ramr   d  f^piirirf^,      Aoiiqairr,  i^k 

^l<ave.  '  had  its  coorifr*.      \^  c  nieel   with   tiro  kiE^v 

1.    Tba*«   nbo    ran    on    fv»o?,    called  bf  t^ 

True  con rao-p,  gays   Mr.    Grove,  is  sach   a  Cireek<  A<'»«fro<f/-omi,  q.  d.  couriers  of  a  u*f. 

firncr**.*  aii'i  rr<olve<l!!e*»  of  j^j'il,   inspired  hv  Plinv,  Corn.  Xepo*,  an  J  C«e*a.r,  roenlioa  wt2« 

a  »en»4»  of  w  l.al    is  jast  ani    hononrahle,   as  of  li»es^  who  wojid  run  tweutr,  lliirTT,ltiny- 

arfii«j«'f  ;«il  I  he  danirers  and  evil*  to  which  h«-  six,  and  in  the  cirrus  even  forty    learo**  ^ 

man  iiff  is  inr-dt-nt,  enal»le^  a  man  ?.tead.lvto  day.     !?,  Riiins"  couriers^  rmr9or€MtqmU(ui^ 

pMrsae  the  dirtdtes-of  con*c:enc«' and  prud«  iicr.  who  cltaajad  horsrsas  the  aK>d«Ti  coorien ti 

J II  this  d«  finition  is  contained  the  s^-al  of  this  Xenophon  atiribules  tijr  brst  cOQrirr$toC}r». 

virtue,  th**  ohjert,  and  the  measure  of  it.     The  Herodotas    savs    th^y    were    ^"T    ca»a^ 

Sfat  of  tl/«  virtue   is   tlu?   rational    soul;  from  anion?  the  Persians,  and  that  there  xras  e*- 

wi>r'i<e  it  folh»vv«,  that  hrawnv   limhs,  a   firm  thintr  in  thf-  world  more  swifi  tltao  these  kis-l 

coiisutu'.ioM.  and  ftTu:ented  hlood,  are  not  th«;  of  messenirers,     **  That   prince    (say*  X'*-- 

thinifs  uhich  make  up  a  hero.     The  ohjects  p!»on)  examiiied  how  far  a  horse  would  foi" 

of  (u'irLi^^e  are  the  evils  of  life  ;  whereof  ^ome  a  day,  and    huilt   s:aX»ies,    at    such  disiAiKts 

are  ttnavo  dahl(\  as  earthcjuakes,  inMn«iations,  from  each  other,  where  be  lodged  horses, it: 

scKuiNS,  fire,  and  the  like:  others  arc  avoid-  persons   to   lake  care  of  them;  and  at  f2^ 

able,  hut  not  without  quitting"  our  honesty  ;  place  kept  a  person  always  ready  to  take  w 

stich  are  all  the  difficulties  and  dan^rers  which  packet,  moant  a  fresh  horse,  aod   forward  .*: 

may  liappen  to  attend   the  faithful  discharjre  to  the  next  stag^e ;  and  thos  qaiie  thronjH  Li 

of  our  'Mily,  and  all  the  Inconvenicncies  wiiicli  empire.'*     But  it  does  not  appear,  thai  rr.''^ 

Me  BuflVr  for  our   adherence   to  truth.     The  the  Greeks  or  Romans  had  any  reg^ahr  in^ 

rule  or  measure  of  couragfc  is  a  conscientious  couriers  till  the  time  of  Aag-Qstns;  under  thii 

prudence,    which   cuts   off    the    soldier   »vho  prince  they  traTelled  in   cars;  tboug^h  it  i^ 

liifhts  merely  for  pay  or  fame,   the   man   of  pears  from  Socrates  they  aftenrards  west  -4 

false  honour  who  j^^ives  or  accepts  the   chal-  horseback.     Under   the  westero  empirftk?? 

len^'-p,  and  the  self-nmrderer,  from  any  claim  were  called  viatoret;  and  uiuier  that  of  (f^- 

to  this  virtue.    'J'he  truly  couratreous  man  does  stantinople,    cwrtores;    whence  the  inodffi 

every  thini^  for  the  sake  of  something"  truly  name.     See  Post. 

Iionourahle  ;  and  for  the  obtaining  of  this  end,  Courie'r,  in  ornitholo^.   See  CoRRin. 

prudence  advises  to  proper  means.     This  cou-  COURLAN,  in  ornithology*    See  AtBiL 

racre  does  not  exclude  all   fear,  but   the  fear  COURLAXD,  a    territory  and  duchy  « 

which  acco!npanic»  it  respects  not  persons   so  Livonia,    in   Poland,  but  at    the  divisioa  « 

much  as  things:  not  to  fear  infamy,  as  Aris-  17/2  was  annexed  t4>  Russia.       It  is  boa&H 

totle  observes,  is  a  sii(n,  not  of  courag"e,   but  on  the  N.  by  the  river  Dwina,  on  the  E.  5T 

of  impudence  ;  not  to  fear  God  is  a  sign   of  Lithuania,  on  the  S.  by  Samojittia,  and  oei^ 

impi.tv.  W.  by  tlie  lialtic  Sea,"  hf  ing  about  lOOmijn 

COL'RA'GEOUS.     a.      (from    courage.)  Ion ^,  and  30  broad.     Its   principal  tofft  J 

Brave;  darinL'';  h«dd  ;  adventurous  (^Amoz).  Mittan,  whose  inhabitants  are  Protestant*- 

COLKA'GEorSLV.  ad.  Bravely;  stout-  COURSE.  $.  (course,  French.)     1.  lU?; 

Iv  :  ho1dlv(/^^/co«).                              '  career  (C'oir/c^).     2.  Passage   from  pla«  ^ 

*  COU  RA'GEOl  SN  RSS.  #.  Bravery ;  bold-  place  (Dettham).    3.  Tilt ;  act  of  ronmiu'  & 

ness ;  spirit;  courage  (Maccabees).  the  lists  (Sidney),     4.  Ground   on    whui  « 

COL'RANT,  a  French  term  synonymous  race  is  run.     5.  Tract  or  line  in  which  a  saf 

with  current,  i.  e.  running.  sails,  or  any  motion   is  performed.     6.  Jm^: 

CofRANT,  a  dance.     See  Corant.  means   by   which   the    course     is    perftx^jw 

CO  I' RAP,  the  modern  name  for  a  distem-  (RakigK),     7.  Progress  from  one   gTX<\*-^^ 

per  very  common  in  Java  and  other  parts  of  to  another;  process  (-SAaArj^ea re).      8. Ori« 

tlie  East  Indies.     It  is  a  sort  of  herpes  or  itch  of  succession  (CoriA/Aia»#).     9.   Stated  4£^ 

on  the  arm-pits,  groins,  breast,  and   face;  the  orderly  method  (5Aa^jf/>eare).      lU.   Sen«  ^ 

itchini,^  is  almost  perpetual ;  and  the  scratch-  successive  and  methodical  procedure  (/'»^ 

ing  is  followed  by  great  pain  and  a  discharge  man).     11.  The  elements  of  an  art  exhib:» 

of  matter,  which  nwkes  the  linen  stick  so  to  and  explained  in  a  methodical  series  (Ua* 

the  skin,  as  not  easily  to  be  separated  without  berg).     12.  Conduct ;  manner  of  proceftiiaf 

tearing  off  the  crust.     Courap  is  a  general  (KnoUes).     13.  Method  of  life;  trmin  <Jt  «• 

name  for  <inv  Kort:  nf  itch  t   hut  thin  distf*mnf*r  tions  ( PrinrS.    14.  Natural  bent:  aoconCrOiis 

is  thus  call 
contagions 


tt  the  crust.     Uourap  is  a  general  {^iinoUes).     1  J.  Metnoa  ot  iiie;  umm  oi  «• 

any  sort  of  itch  ;  but  this  distemper  tions  (Prior).  14.  Natural  bent ;  UDControi« 

lied  by  way  of  eminence.     It  is  so  wiW  (Temple).  15.  Catamcoia  (ilcrrejr).  •*• 

IS  that  few  escape  it.     For  the  cure.  Orderly  structure  (Jaine*),     l7-Aconiit«« 


gentle  and  repeated  purging  is  used,  and  e.x-  range  of  stones,  level,  or  of  the  same  bef^ 

ternally,  the  ointment  of  nitrated  quicksilver.  (Harris).  18.  Series  of  consequences  ((?«r<i^ 

To  COURB.  V.  n.  (cottrber,  Fr.)  To  bend  ;  19.  Number  of  dishes  set  on  at  once  odoo  J* 

to  how;  not  in  use  (iS7iaAr#/>ertre).  table  (Sirt/V\     20.  Regularity;  settled  ru 

COURBARIL,    in    botany.      See  Hyme.  21.  Empty  fonn  (L'£:#/raye). 

NjBA.                                     '  Course  or  plinths,  is  the  contiiiDiij^ 


c  o  u  c  o  u 

a  plintb  of  ttone  or  plaster  in  the  face  of  a  presence.     It  it,  however,  new  principalljr 

building;  to  mark  the  Mparation  of  the  stories*  confined  to  the  hare,  except  in  the  season  for 

CouESB,  in  navigation,  the  point  of  the  fawn-killing;  and  even  for  the  hare  it  is  not  ia 

compass,  or  horizon,  which  a  ship  steers  on  ;  universal  practice,  although  some  counties  are 

r>r  tue  angle  which  the  rhoinb  line  on  which  still  much  attached  to  the>  sport, 
it  sails  makes  with  the  meridian ;  being  some*        The  laws  of  coursing  were  arranged  in  the 

tiuacns  reckoned  in  degrees,  and  sometimes  in  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  by  the  duke  of  Nor- 

points  of  the  compasA.  folk,  and  were  sanctioned  by  the  acquiescence 

When  a  ship  sails  either  due  north  or  south,  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  sporting  world, 

slie  Bails  on  a  meridian,  makes  no  departure,  who  then  followed  tlie  diversion  ;  andare  still 

and  ber  distance  and  di/Terence  of  latitude  are  appealed  to  as  forming  a  criterion  for  the  de- 

tije  same.  cision  of  beta  in  the  present  day.    The  person 

When  slie  sails  due  east  or  west,  )ier  coarse  originally  appointea  to  let  loose  the  grey- 

naakes  right  angles  with  the  meridian,  and  hounds,    denominated    feuterer^   was  to  re- 

9he  sails  either  upon  the  equator  or  a  parallel  ceive  into  his  slips  (or  thongs)  those  matched 

to  it ;  in  which  case  she  makes  no  difference  to  run  against  each  other,  as  soon  as  he  came 

of  latitude,  but  her  distance  and  departure  arc  into  the  field ;  and  then  to  follow  the  hare- 

the  same.  finder,  or  him  who  was  to  start  the  hare,  un- 

Uut  when  the  ship  sails  between  the  cardi-  til  he  came  to  the  form  ;  and  no  horse  or  foot* 

nal  points,  on  a  course  making  always  the  men  were  to  go  before,  or  on  either  side,  but 

tiainc  oblique  angle  with  the  meridian^,  her  directly  behind,  for  the  space  of  about  forty 

path  is  then  the  loxodromic  curve,  being  a  yards. 

spiral  cutting  all  the  meridians  in  the  same        Lfawt, — A  hare  not  to  be  coursed  with  more 

angle,  and  terminating  in  the  pole.  than  a  brace  of  greyhounds.     The  hare-finder 

To  Course,    r.  a.  (from  the  noun.)     1.  to  give  the  hare  three  soho*s!  before  he  put 

To   hunt ;  to  pursue  (^Shakspeare),    2.  To  her  from  her  form ;  to  give  notice  to  the  dogs, 

pursue  with  dogs  that  hunt  in  view.    3.  To  that  they  may  attend  her  starting.    The  hare 

put  to  speed ;  to  force  to  run  (^May).  to  have  twelve  score  yards  law  before  the  dogs 

7*o  Course,  v.  ji.    To  run;  to  rove  about  were  loosed,  unless  the  small  distance  from 

(^Shakitpeare).  cover  would  not  admit  it  without  danger  of 

CO'UKSER.  «.  (couTMier^  French.)     1.  A  immediately  losing  her.  The  dog  that  gave  the 

swift  horie ;  a  war  horse  (Pope).   2.  One  who  first  turn  during  the  course,  if  there  were  nei* 

pursues  the  sport  of  coursing  hares  (/feramer).  ther  cote,  slip,  nor  wrench,  won.   A  cote  served 

COURSES,  a  name  by  which  the  principal  for  two  turns,  and  two  trippings  or  jerkins  for 

sailsof  a  ship  are  distinguished,  viz.  the  main-  a  cote:  if  the  hare  did  not  turn  quite  about. 

sail,  the  fore-sail,  and  the  mizen ;  the  mizen-  she  only  wrenched,  and  two  wrenches  stand 

Htay-sail  and  fore-sail  are  also  sometimes  com-  for  a  turn.    If  there  were  no  cotes  given  be- 

prehended  in  this  denomination ;  as  are  the  tween  a  brace  of  greyhounds,  but  that  one  of 

tnain-stay  sails  of  all  brigs  and  schooners.  See  them  served  the  other  at  turning,  then  he 

Sail.  that  gave  the  hare  most  turns,  won;  and  if 

COURSING.    The  pursuit  of  game  with  one  gave  as  many  turns  as  the  other*  then  he 

ff  re3^'-hounds ;   an  amusement  treated  of  by  that l^ore  the  hare,  won.     1  f  one  dog  gave  the 

Arrian,  so  long  ago  as  the  middle  of  the  second  first  tturn,  and  the  other  bore  the  hare,  he  that 

century  of  the  Christian  sera.  bore  the  hare,  won.    A  go-by,  or  bearing  the 

"  In  our  country,**  observes  Mr.  Daniel,  hare,  was  equivalent  to  two  turns.    If  neither 

**  during  the  reign  of  king  John,  greyhounds  dog  turned  the  hare,  he  that  led  last  to  the 

were  frequently  received  by  him  as  payment  in  covert,  won.     If  one   dog   turned  the  hare« 

lien  of  money,  for  the  renewal  of  grants,  fines,  served  himself,  and  turned  her  again,  it  was 

and  forfeitures,  Yielouging  to  the  crown.    The  as  much  as  a  cote;  for  a  cote  was  esteemed 

following   extracts    prove   this  monarch   to  two  turns.     I  f  all  the  course  were  equal,  th 

have  been  exceedingly  partial  to  this  kind  of  dog  that  bore  the  hare,  won ;  if  the  hare  was 

dogs.    A  fine  paid  A.  D.  1203,  mentions  five  not  borne,  the  course  was  adjudged  dead.    If 

hundred  marks,  ten  horses,  and  ten  leashes  a  dog  fell  in  a  course,  and  yet  fierformed  his 

of  greyhounds.    Another,  in  1210,  one  swift  part,  ne  might  challenge  the  advantage  of  a 

running  horse,  and  six  greyhounds.  turn  more  than  he  gave.     If  a  dog  turned  the 

*'  In  the  davs  of  Elizabeth,  when  she  was  bare,  served  himself,  and  gave  divers  cotes, 

not  disposed  nerself  to  hunt,  she  was  so  sta-  and  yet  in  the  end  stood  still  in  the  field,  the 

tionedasto  see  the  coursing  of  deer  with  grey-  other  dog,  if  be  ran  home  to  the  cover,  al« 

hounds.    At  Cowdrey,  in  Sussex,  the  seat  of  though-  he  gave  no  turn,  was  adjudged  the 

lord    Montecnte    (now    lady    Montague's),  winner.     If  by  accident  a  dog  was  rode  over 

A.  D.  I5!^l,  one  day  after  dinner,  the  queen  in  his  course,  the  course  was  void;  and  he 

saw  from  a  turret,  *  sixteen  bucks,  all  liaving  that  did  the  mischief  was  to  make  reparation 

fayre  lawe,  pulled  down  with  greyhounds  in  a  for  the  damage.     If  a  dog  gave  the  first  and 

launde,  or  lawn.'  *'  last  turn,  and  there  was  no  other  advantage 

Coursing  was  formerly  extended  to  the  deer,  between  them,  he  that  gave  the  odd   turn, 

the  fox,  and  the  hare;  and  much  ceremony  won.     He  that  came  in  first  at  the  death, 

was  observed  in  park  and  paddock-coursine  took  up  the  hare,  saved  her  from  being  torn, 

with  the  first  of  these  three,  even  in  the  royal  cherished  the  dugs,  aud  cleansed  their  mouths 
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from  tlie  wool,  was  adjudcretl  to  have  the  liare  imprison  ;  so  that  the  ?ery  efcrtion  of  t  n^w 

for  liis  trouble.     'I'hose  who  were  appointed  jurisdiction  with  power  of  fine  or  impiivB- 

]ud«,a'5  of  the  course,  were  to  give  tlieir  deci-  inent,  makes  it  instantly  a  court  of  recori.— 

sion  before  they  departed  out  of  the  field.  A  court  not  of  record  is  the  court  of  a  pn\35 

COURT,  an  appendage  to  a  house,  or habi-  man;   whom  the  law  will  not   intrust  wu^ 

tation  ;  consisting  of  a  piece  of  ground  enclosed  any  discretionary  power  over   the  fortuTif  or 

with  walls,  but  open  upwards.  liberty  of  his  fellow-subjecta.     Such  are  rtf 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  French  cowr,  courts-baron  incident  to  every    manor,  rJ 

and  that  from  the  Latin  cohors  :  whence  also  other  inferior  jurisdictions;  where  the  prorffJ- 

cortis  and  curtis  are  sometimes  used  for  the  ings  are  not  enrolled  or  recoriied  ;  hut  a?w-il 

Mime.     In  the  laws  of  the  Germans  there  is  their  existence  as  the  truth  of  the  Doatterstb^rN 

one  article,  De  eo  qui  in  curie  retris  furtttm  in  contained  shall,  if  dispute<U  he  tried  »n! 

commiserit ;  and  another,  Jh  eo  qui  tn  curte  determined  by  a  jury.    These  courts  can  b^4 

ducis  hominem  occiderit.    Others  derive  court  no  plea  of  matters  cognizable  by  the  a>micoE 

from  the  (laulish  cars,  formed  of  cohors^  and  law,  nnless  under  the  value  of  -lOs.  nor  ot  an 

cokors  from  yofr(^.    See  Cohokt.  forcible  injury   whatsoever,  not  havin?  anr 

Court  is  also  used  for  the  palace  or  place  process  to  arrest  the  person  of  the  defendant, 

where  a  king  or  sovereign  prince  resides.  In  every  court  there  must  be  at  least  tkrrf 

Court,  iti  a  law  sense,  is  defined  to  be  a  constituent  parts,  the  actor,  or  plaintiff,  irb 

place  whereinjustice  is  judicially  administered,  complains  of  an  injury  done  ;   the  reus,  or  ur- 

And  as,  by  our  excellent  constitution,  the  sole  fendant,  wlio  is  called   uputr  to  make  «ir> 

executive  power  of  the  laws  is  vested  in  the  faction  for  it;    and   the  judex,    or  j ad  oil 

person  of  the  king,  it  will  follow,  that  all  power,  which  is  to  examine  the  truth  of  tie 

courts  of  justice,  which  arc  the  medium  by  fact,  to  determine  the  law  arising  upon  thii 

which  he  administers  the  laws,  arc  derived  fact,  and,  if  any  injury  appears  to  have  hf»!s 

from  the  power  of  the  crown.     For  whether  done,  to  nscertam,  and  by  its  officers  to  app!f 

created  by  act  of  parliament  or  letters  patent,  the  remedy.     It  is  also  usual  in  the  suptntr 

orsnbsisting  by  prescription  (the  only  methods  courts  to  hare  attorneys,  and    advocatrj  or 

by  which  any  court  of  judicature  can  exist),  counsel,  as  assistants.    See  Attobnit  iii 

the  king's  consent  in  the  tw^  former  is  ex-  Counsel. 

pressly,"and  in  the  latter  impliedly,   given.  Court-baron,    in  Englt^t    law,    a  roC 

In  all*  these  courts  the  king  is  supposed,  in  incident  to  every  manor  in  the  kingdom,  i'  t« 

contemplation  of  law,  to  be  always  present ;  holden  by  the  steward  witlrin  the  said  nar.yr. 

but  as  that  is  in  fact  impossible,  he  is  there  This  court-haron  is  of  two  nutnres :  the  li» 

represented  by  his  judges,  >vhosc  power  is  only  is  a  cusromary  court,  appertainrng"  entirely  t» 

an  emanation  of  the  royal  prerogative.  the   copyholders,   in   which   their  estate^  ir: 

For  the  more  speedy,   universal,  and  im-  transferred  by  surrender  and  admrttancf,  ari 

partial  administration  of  justice  between  sub-  other  matters    transacted    rclathne    to   thrc 

jfct  and  subject,  the  law  hath  appointed  a  pro-  tenures  only.     The  other  is  a  court  of  r.^ 

digious  variety  of  courts,  some  with  a  more  mon  law,  and  it  is  the  court  of  the  baror.s  br 

limited,  others  with  a  more  extensive  juris-  which  name  the  freeholders  %rrre  sourf t   >« 

diction  ;    some   constituted   to   intjuire   only,  anciently  called :  for   tirat  it   is   held  Iv;  r* 

others  to  hear  and  determine;  some  to  deter-  the  freeholders,  who  owe  suit  and  serrirt '<» 

mine  in  the  first  instance,  others  upon  appeal  tlje   manor,    the    steward    being-    ratiier  r^y 

and   by  way  of  review.     (See  Law,  and  the  registrar  than  the  judge.  The^e  courts,  thj. a 

respective  articles.)     One  distinction  may  be  in  their  nature  distinct,  are  equally  cocti-jr:- 

here  mentioned,    that  runs  throughout  them  ed  together.     The  court  we  are  now  cot'  '-'•'f- 

all  ;  viz.  that  some  of  tliem  are  courts  of  re-  ing,  viz.  the  freeholders'  court,  was  cnmp/v! 

cord,  others  not  of  record.     A  court  of  record  of  the  lord's  tenants,  who  were   the   parf»  sJ" 

is  that  where  the  arts  and  judicial  proceedings  each  other,  and  were  bound  br  their  fr-'ii 

are  enrolled  in  parchment  for  a  perpetual  me-  tenure  to  assist  tl»eir  lonl  in  the  diyper.vi!  : 

morial  and  testimony;  which  rolls  are  called  of  domestic  justice.     This  ivas  fomxrrivif- 

the  records  of  the  courts,  and  are  of  such  high  every  three  weeks;   and  its  most   im^  :tJ) 

and  supereminent  authority,  that  their  truth  is  business  is  to  determine,  by  ivrit  of  n\h:.  .' 

not   to   be  called   in  question.     For   it   is   a  coiitroversiesrelating  tothcrightof  lau.t* « :•- 

settled  rule  and  maxim,  that  nothing  shall  be  in  the  manor,     it  may  also  hold  pici  oi  ^^ 

averred  against  a  record,  nor  shall  arjy  plea,  personal  actions,  of  debt,  trespass  on  th«^  (*-\ 

or  even  proof,  be  admitted  to  the  contrary,  or  tlie  like,  where  the  debt  or  damaijrs  d    < 

And  if  the  existence  of  a  record  be  denied,  it  amount  to  40s.  or  three  marks,  which  i*  '^ 

shall  be  tried  by  nothing  but  itself;  that  is,  same  sum  that  bounded  the  jurisdiction  c't:l< 

upon   bare   inspection  whether  there  be  any  ancient  Gothic  courts,  in  their  lowest  ios:^* 

such  record  or  no;   else  there  would  be  no  or  fierding  courts,  so  called  because  four  utr; 

end   of  disputes.     But   if   there  appear  any  instituted^  within   every  superior   dUrr.it  ' 

mistakeof  the  clerk  in  making  up  such  record,  hundred.     But  the  proceedings  on  awn:-*' 

t'he  court  will  direct  him  to  amend  it.     All  right  maybe  removed  into  the  counrr-*. "*• 

courts  of  record  are  the  king's  courts,  in  ri^ht  by  a  precept  from  the  sheriff  called  a  tA>h,  ./j 

of  his  crown  and  royal  dignity,  and  therefore  tollit  atqnc  eximit,  causam  h  curia  KirT .i 

no  other  court  hath' any  authority  to  fine  or  And  the  proceedings  in  all  other  actions  att 
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be    remored  intb  the  svperior  conrts  by  the    Wh  the  child  uid  Ins  wife  die  forthirith,  y«t 

kr»^'s  writ  of  pone,  or  acoedaa  ad  curiaia,  shall  he  keep  the  land  daring' his  life  (Cotre//). 

a«;cordifig  to  the  nature  of  the  suit.    After  TV  Co'uitTisT.  «.  ».  (from  t}ie  iionn.)     1. 

judfi^EBent  given,  a  trrit  also  of  false  jadgmenC  To  perfurm  an  act  of  rerereace  {Shakipeare), 

lies   to  the  courts  at  Westminster  to  rehear  2.  To  make  a  rerccrace  in   the  manner  of 

awd  review  the  cause,  and  not  a  writ  of  error ;  ladies  (Prior\ 

for  this  is  not  a  court  of  record:  and  therefore,  CUL'RTIER.  «.   ([from  e&urt.}     1.  One 

in   sonie  of  these  writs  of  removal,  the  first  that  frequents  or  attenas  the  courts  of  princes 

direction  given  is  to  cause  the  plaint  to  be  re-  (^Drydeny    2,  One  that  conrts  or  solicits  the 

c  orded,  recordari  facias  loquelam.  favour  of  another  (^Smeklingy, 

Court-ma  ATI  At,    a   coiirt    appointed  for  COURTLIKE.  a.  (covr/and  A'Ae.)   Elc- 

the  punishing  offences  in  oticers,  soldiers,  and  gant ;  polite  (Camdem). 

sailors,  the  powers  of  which  are  regulated  by  CO^'llTLINESS*  s.  (from  eovrtly.)  Ric- 

the   mutiny-hill.    For  other  courts,  see  Aik  gance    of   raanocrs;    complaisance;    civility 

AfiRALTT,  Arches,  IIkncii,  County,  Com-  U^if^hy\ 

AffON-PLBAs,    Chancbry,   Ecclbsiastical,  CO'L  HTLING.  «.  (from  eofrff.)    A  cour- 

I>ucHY,  &q.  &c.  tier ;  a  retainer  to  a  court  (^Ben  Jotisoh), 

Court,  denotes  also  farther;  1.  A  small  CO'URTLY.  a.  (from  coarf.)  Relating  or 
opening  enclosed  with  bouses,  and  paved  with  retaining  to  the  court;  elegant;  soft ;  flatter- 
broad  stones.    2.  Persons  who  compose  the  ing  (^Pope), 

retiiweof  a  prince  (7Vf}ff/>/e).    3.  Persons  who  Co'urtlt.  ad.  In  the  maaner  of  courts; 

are  assembled  for  the  administration  of  justice,  elegantly. 

4.  Any  jurisdiction,  military,  civil,  or  eccle-  COURTRAY,   a   town    of    the    Nether- 

aiastical  ^Spec).    5.  The  art  of  pleasing ;  the  lands,  on  the  river  Lis.    Lat.  50.  60  N.   Lon. 

art  of  insinuation;  civility;  flattery  (LocAre).  3.  6  B. 

To  Court,  v.  a,  (from  the  noun.)     1.  To  CO'URTSHIP.  a.  (from  eourQ     I.  The 

Vfoo ;   to  solicit  a  woman  (Ben  Jonnon),    2.  act  of  soliciting  favour  (^Swi/t\    2.  The  soH- 

To  solicit ;  to  seek  (^Locke).    3.  To  flatter ;  citation  of  a  woman  to  marriage  (AdditoH), 

to  eiKleavour  to  please.  3.  Civility ;  elegance  of  manners  (Donne), 

Court-chaplain.  §.  One  who  attends  the  COUSIN,  a  term  of  relation  between  the 

kiojf  to  celebrate  the  holy  offices  (Swiff),  children  of  brothers  and  sisters,  who  in  the 

Court-day.  «.  Day  on  which  justice  is  first  generation  are  called  coufin*germans,  in 

oolenmly  administered  (Arbuihnot).  tlie  second  generation  second  cousins,  &c.    If 

Court-brbssbr.  m,  a  flatterer  (L^eke),  sprung  from  the  relations  of  tlie  f;rther*s  side, 

Court-favour.    «.    Favours    or    benefits  they  are  denominated  paternal  cousins :  if  oti 

bestowed  by  princes  (L'£7«lraii^e).  the  mother's,  maternal.     The  word  is  ordi- 

Court-hand.  9.  Tiie  hand  or  manner  of  narily  derived  from  connrngyineut  f  though 

writi ng  used  in  judicial  proceedings  (S&aks,).  Menage  takes  it  from  congeniu*^  or  congeneui^ 

Court-lady.    m.    A    lady    conversant   or  q.  d.  e»  eodemgenete, 

employed  in  court  (Locke),  CotrsiN,  is  a»o  a  title  given  by  the  king  to 

CO^U  RTEOUS.  a.  (eourtois,  Fr.)  Elegant  a  nobleman,  particularly  to  one  of  those  of  Ibe 

of  manners ;  well  bred  (South),  council. 

CCKURTEOUSLY.      ad.     Respectfully;  COUSU,  in  heraldry,  signifies  a  piece  of 

civilly ;  complaisantlv  (Calamy),  another  colour  or  metal'placed  in  the  ordinary, 

C(VlJRTCOCS\fiS8.«.(fromcotfr/eoM.)  as  if  it  were  sewed  on,  as  the  word  imports. 

Civility ;  complaisance.  This  is  generally  of  colour  upon  colonr,  or 

CO'URi'ESAN.    Co'urtezan.  #.  (corti-  metal  upon  metal,  oomrary  to  the  general  rule 

xaita,  low  Latin.)    A  woman  of  the  town ;  of  heraldry, 

a  prostitute;  a  strumpet.  COUSSiNET,    cushion,   ito    architecture, 

Lais,  the  famous  Tlieban  courtesan,  stands  the  stone  that  crowns  a  piedroit,  or  pier ;  or 

on  record  for  requiring  no  less  than  10,000  that  lies  Hinnediately  over  the  capital  of  the 

crowns  for  a  single  nighVs  cohabitation.  How  impost. 

ditferentisthereward  of  the  iniquity  of  many  COUTANCES,  a  seaport  of  France,  in 

thousands  of  modern  prostitutes,  who  the  department  of  the  Cltannel,  and  late  pro^ 

.,          It     «.      J                       1       ^1.  vince  of  Normandy.   This  towa  was  anciently 

"-walk  abroad,  a  nuisance  where  they  go,  ,^j,^  Constantia,  or  Cosedia.    It  now  hasi 

And  snmteh/rom  infamy  the  bread  of  woe  I  ^^^nificent  cathedral.     Lat.  49.  3  N.   Loo. 

CO'URTESY.  9.  (eomrtouie,  French.)  1.  1.  23  E. 

Elegance  of  manaers ;  ci  vilitjr ;  complaisance  COUTH  UTLA  UOH.  (from  the  Saxon  eouth^ 

(Clarendon),    2.  An  act  of  civility  or  respect  knowing,  and  utimugh^  outlaw.)   He  that  wit- 

(Bacon),    3,  The  reverence  made  by  women  tingly  receives  a  man  outla>ved,  and  cherishes 

(Dryden),  4.  A  tenure,  not  of  right,  but  by  or  conceals  him ;   for  which  oMbnce  he  was 

the  favour  of  others;  as,  foAoM  upon  courtesy,  in  ancient  times  subject  to  the  scum  punish- 

d.  Courtbst  of  England,      A  tenure  by  meat  with  the  outlaw  himself, 

which,  if  a  man  marry  an  inheritrix,  that  is,  COURVK-FEU.     See  CuRrcu. 

a  woman  seised  of  land,  and  gttteth  a  child  of  CiMV.  9.  (In  the  plural  anciently  Aine,  or 

her  thU  comes  alive  into  the  workl,  though  keen^  now  comoionly  cows ;  eu,   Sax.  koe^ 
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Dutch.)    The  female  of  tike  bull.     Sec  Bo-  bis  Interpreter,  or  an  Explanatioii  of  Law 

NASus.  Terms.    This  book  has  been  several  does  n- 

Cow  AND  Calf,  rocks  of  Ireland,  in  the  printed;   but  the  house    of    coinmom  t»^ 

Dundrum  Bay«  near  the  south-cast  coast  of  offence  at  some  passasres  in  it,  and  ordered  t:{ 

the   county  of   Down:    foilr   mHes  W.   St.  book  to  be  publicly  bnrnt     He  died  io  HI  I. 

John*s  Point.  Dr.  Cowell  also  wrote  Institutes  of  the  Urv 

Cow,  or  CowMULL,  a  river  of  Hindoostan,  of  England,  1 605  (/iPVi/Arin^). 

which  runs  into  the  Sind,  thirty  miles  below  To  CO'WER.  r.  n.  (cwrraiM^  Welsh.)  T* 

Atiock.  sink  by  bending  the  knees ;  to  stoop ;  to  siihsk 

To  Cow.  V.  a,  (from  coward.)    To  depress  {Milton.  Dryden). 

with  fear  {Howell).  COWES,  a  town  and  harboor  on  tW  X. 

Cow-BANK,  in  botany.     See  Cicuta.  E.  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.     It  is  a  pW  « 

Cow-iiERD.    *.    (cow  and   hyjit>,    Sax.   a  good  trade;  and  lies  nine  miles  from  Pcr^ 

keeper.)  One  ivhose  occupation  is  to  tend  cows,  mouth,   and  ten  from   Soathamptoo.      \^ 

Cow-HousE.    s.   (cow  and   house.)     The  50.  40  N.  Lon.  1.  15  W. 

house  in  which  kine  are  kept  (Mortimer).  CO'WISH.  a,  (from  to  cow.)  Timoroa*: 

Cow-iTCH,  or  CoUHAGB.  See  Doliciios.  fearful ;  not  in  use  (Shakspeare), 

Cow-keeping,    the   practice    of   keeping  COWL,  or  Co&l,  a  sort  of  monkish  I»l ; 

cows.  worn  by   the  Uernardines  and    Benedit'tiDf* 

Thecowskept  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon-  The  word  is  formed  from  cvcuUhs^  by  c*- 

don,  to  supply  the  metropolis  with  milk,  are  founding  the  two  6rst  syllables  into  our.  » 

in  Middlesex  about  7200 ;  in  Surrey,  619;  in  being'   tlie  same  twice   uttered.      There  iff 

Kent,  681  ;  in  all  8590.  two  kinds  of  cowls  :  the  one  white,  very  Iir^T, 

Cow-LEECii.  *.  (cow  and  leech.)  One  who  worn  in  ceremony,  and  when  they  assist  at  tv 

professes  to  cure  distempered  cows.  office;  the  other  black,  worn  on  ordioar\- *>^- 

7V>  Cow-LEECH.  V.  n.   To  profess  to  cure  casions  in  the  streets,  &c.    F.  Mabillonia?j- 

cows  (Mortimer).  tains  the  cowl  to  be  the  san»c  thing  in  iti  kv 

Cow-PARSLET.     See  Chcerophyllum.  gin  with  the  scapular.   Theanthorof  tbeApn- 

Cow-PARSNEP.     See  Heraclium.  logy  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  distingnis:.** 

Cow's  LUNG-WORT.     See  Verbascum.  two  forms  of  cowls :  the  one  is  a  gown  rrwi- 

Cow-WEED.     See  CiioEROPnYLLUM.  ing  to  the  feet,  having  sleeves,  and  acapurh  b. 

Cow -WHEAT.     See  Melampvrum.  used  in  ceremonies  ;  the  other  a  kind  if  h^-A 

COWAKD  (William),  an  English  physi-  to  work  in,  called  also  a  #rapv/tfr,  because* 

cian,  born  at  Winchester  about   1657.     He  only  covers  the  head  and  shoulders. 

took  his  degrees  at  Oxford,  and  then  settled  in  Cowl,  is  also  a  vessel  in  which  wit^r  ii 

London  as  a  physician.     In  1/02  he  printed  a  carried  on  a  pole  between  two. 

hook  entitled  Second  Thoughts  on  the  Human  Cowl-stapf.   *.   (cowi  and  #to^.)   1^ 

Soul,  in  which  he  denied  its  immateriality,  staff  on  which  a  vessel  is  supported  betirefi 

This  work  was  attacked  by  several  writers,  and  two  men  (Suckling). 

defended  by  the  author.     The  house  of  com-  COWLRD,  or  CUCULLATE  LEAF,  ii 

inons  interfered  in  the  dispute,  and  ordered  the  botany,  (folium  cucuUatum.^     Wide  at  i.f, 

doctor*s  books  to  be  burned  by  the  common  draivn  to  a  point  below,  as  in  geraoluai  <> 

hangman.    In  1706  he  published  a  treatise  on  culhitum  :    in  shape  of  the  pa|>er  rolled  up 

vision,  under  the  title  of  Ophthalniiatria.     He  conically  by  grocers  for  small  parcels  of  spkra. 

died  about  1725.  comfits,  &c. 

Co'ward. jf.  (coward,  French.)  A  poltroon ;  „  y,.,  jj,„^|^  piperisque  sis  cucolki." 

a  wretch  whose  predommant  passion  is  fear  *^  *^       ^                   Uartkl 

COWARDICE,  s.  ((vom  coward.)  Fear;  .    Hence,  as  observed  above,  from  a  limilitcv 

habitual  timidity ;  want  of  courage  (Rogers).  »"  J*»^  *«»*'">  V"«  ^^^"^  ^^■*?  applied  to  thf  ( n 

CO'WARDLiNESS.  *,  (from  cowardly.)  <>»; l^rgc  pendent  cape  of  the  upper  cjnu-r. 

Timidity  cowardice.  which  turned  upoccasionally  to  cover  the  bf*- 

CO'W ARDLY.  a.  (from  coward.)  1.  Fear-  "  PuUo  Maevius  alget  in  cucullrt.  \ 

ful ;    timorous;    pusillanimous   (Bacon).    2.  AIart}a> 

Mean;  befitting  a  coward  (^'AaA-j/^eare).  COWLEY  (Abraham^   an  Eng^lisb  i>< 

Co'wardly.    ad.     In    the    manner    of   a  born  in  London   in    16i8,  and  edocatni  j*' 

coward  ;  meanly ;  vilely  (Knollen).  Westminster  school.     At  the  age  of  tiler*  ^ 

COWBRlDCiE,  a  town  of  South  Wales,  published  a  small  collection  of  poems,  roc  lW 

in  the  county  of  Glamorgan,  witti  a  weekly  Poetical   Blossoms.      From  Westminster  U 

market  on  Tuesdays.      The   Easter  quarter  removed  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridg-f,'rir*» 

sessions  for  the  county  are  held  here.     Lat.  he  wrote  several  of  his  pieces,      la  1643  ^ 

51.  28  N.    Lon.  3.  33  \V.  was  elected  from  the  college  for  his  loyif'. 

COWELL    (John),    an   English   civilian,  and  then  went  to  Oxford,  where  be  «i« v< ' 

born  in  Devonshire  about  1551,  and  brought  received  by  the  royalists.    He  aflerwardi  v^k:' 

up  at  Cambridge,  of  which  university  he  was  to  France  in  the  service  of  the  earl  of  SiAi- 

appointed  kin^*s  professor  of  civil  law,  and  han*K,  and  continued  abroad  ten  yearf.  I> 

master  of  Trinity  hall.     In  1607  he  published  1656   he  came   to   England,   and  vn^  t^* 
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ifter  seized  uid  committed  to  prison,  from  objection  to  onr  yonns*  poet.  Overpowered 
vhence  he  did  not  gel  oat  hut  with  great  diffi-  with  the  reflection,  andf  about  the  same  time 
iilty.  The  next  year  he  went  to  Oxford^  and  losing  a  valaed  friend  and  a  favourite  mistreiifl, 
oolc  his  drgree  of  M.D.  On  the  death  of  )ie  became  extremely  miserable.  He  relin- 
^romwell  he  retnmed  to  France ;  but  when  quished  his  situation  before  he  had  entered 
he  king  was  restored,  he  came  back  and  re-  upon  any  of  its  duties,  and  courted  the  shade 
olved  to  spend  his  days  in  retirement.  He  of  privacy.  In  his  retirement  the  most  8om« 
lied  at  his  house  at  Chertsey  in  1667,  and  was  brous  hue  was  spreaii  by  his  imagination  over 
»uried  in  Westminster  abbey.  Besides  his  all  his  prosuects.  In  one  of  his  poems,  after 
»opins,  he  wrote  some  prose  works,  as  a  Dis*  speaking  of  his  mother  and  father  as  having 
ronrse  concerning  the  Government  of  Oliver  arrived  at  the  mansions  of  glory,  he  pours 
Jromwell ;  and  a  Proposition  for  the  Advance-  forth  the  following  peculiarly  affecting  lines : 
nent  of  Experimental  Philosophy. 

Tlie  moral  character  of  Cowley  appears,        "  But  me,  scarce  hoping  to  attoin  that  rest, 
Vom  every  account  of  it,  to  have  been  very        Alwaysfromport  withheld,  always  disirest; 
xcellent.    **  He  is  represented  by  Dr.  Spratt        Ji/e,  howling  winds  drive  devious,  tempest 
says  Dr.  Johnson)  as  the  most  amiable  of  toss*d, 

nan  kind ;  and  this  posthumous  praise  may  be  Sails  ripp'd,  seams  opening  wide,  and  com- 
afely  credited,asit  has  never  been  contradicted  pass  lost, 

>y  envy  or  by  faction."  As  a  poet,  his  meriti  And  day  by  day  some  current's  thwarting 
lave  been  variously  estimated :  Xord  Claren-  force. 

Ion  ha»  said  he  made  a  flight  above  all  men  ;  Sets  me  more  distant  from  a  prosperous 
Vddison,  in  his  account  ot  the  English  poets,  course  : 

hat  he  improved  upon  the  Theban  bard ;  the  But  oh !  the  thought  that  thou  are  blest, 
luke  of  Buckingham,  upon  his  torab*stone,  that  and  Ae, 

le  was  the  English  Pmdar,  the  Horace,  the  That  thought  is  joy,  arrive  what  may  to 
^irs'il,  the  delight,  the  glory  of  his  times.  And  me.'* 

ritn  respect  to  the  harshness  of  his  numbers, 

he  eloquent  Spratt  tells  us,  that  if  his  verses  in  The  reader,  though  he  cannot  fail  of  com« 
lome  places  seem  not  so  soft  and  flotving  as  miserating  the  condition  of  onr  poet,  yet  will 
>ne  would  have  them,  it  was  his  choice^  not  be  surprised  to  find  that,  amidst  this  singular 
lis  Jault  distress,  he  not  only  applied  to  his  literary  sto* 

COWPER  (William),  an  admirable   En-    dies  with   uncommon   avidity,  but   actually 
^lish  poet,  was  Dom  at  Berkhamstead  in  Hert-    composed  most  of  those  poems  with  which  the 
brdshire,  November  26,  1731.     His  family    public  has  been  so  greatly  and  justly  delighted. 
lad  been  long  distinguished  both  for  talents    Mr.  C.  at  one  time  lived  with  Dr.  Cotton 
md  for  virtues.      Lord   chancellor   Cowper    (the  ingenious  author  of  Visions  in  Verse),  at 
vas  one  of  his  ancestors,  at  the  distance  of    8t.  Alban's ;  then  resided  with  Mr.  Unwin, 
>nly  three  generations.     His  celebrity  is  well    a  clergyman,  at  Huntingdon ;  and  next  took 
known  to  every  intelligent  lover  of  his  country,    up  his  abode  at  Olnev,  where  he  formed  an 
The  fother  of  our  poet  held  the  living  of  Beric-    acquaintance  with  the  late  rev.  John  Newton, 
iiam stead  ;  and  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of    Here  most  of  his  poems  were  composed :  the 
iniiable  manners  and  of  strict  integrity.    The    first  volume  was  published  by  Mr.  Newton 
mother  died  at  an  early  period ;  a  circumstance    about  17^0,  and  tiie  second  volume,  contain* 
which  her  son  lamentea  in  strains  of  affecting    ing  The  Task,  &c.  two  or  three  years  after: 
lenitibility.     Air.  Cowper,  at  the  usual  age,    both  volumes  have  now  gone  through  several 
was  sent   to  Westminster-school,  where    he    editions.      In  the  year  1779,   Mr.  Newton 
made  an  astonishing  progress  in  his  classical    published  a  volume,  entitled,  Olney  Hymns, 
itudies.     How  long  he  continued  in  this  fiiu    among  which  the  pieces  with  the  signature  C 
Mious  seminary  we  know  not,  but  certain  it    are  Mr.  Cowper's ;  they  are  written  with  great 
is,  that  the  bustle  of  a  public  school  was  ill    simplicity  and  pathos:  in  the  words  of  a  truly 
luited  to  the  modesty  and  quietness  of  his  dis-    respectable  critic,  they  *^  are  the  very  language 
position.     Whether  he  was  disgusted  with  the    of  the  soul,  but  there  is  a  soul  in  that  language 
overbearing  conduct  of  the  elder  scholars,  or    which     communicates     almost    nnatterabie 
whether  he  thought  such  a  situation  inlurions    things.**    Mr.  Cowper  also  produced  aTrans- 
to  moral  improvement,  we  can  scarcely  say,    lation  of  Homer  in  blank  vene,  in  2  vols, 
except  from   the   opinions  expressed  in  his    4to.  which  does  great  credit  to  his  judgment 
rirociniani,   or   Review  of  Schools,  where    and  ability,  as  well  as  his  poetic  taste.    The 
the  latter  seems  the  most  forcibly  struck  at.    merits  of  rope's  and  of  Cowper 's  Homer  are 
In  conse4}uence,  hotvever,  of  this  aversion,  he    distinct  and  appropriate:  the  former  exhibited 
never  visited  coUej^,  but  in  other  ways  sup.    Homer  as  be  would  have  sang,  had  he  been 
plied  the  defect  othis  education.     When  Mr.     bom  in  England  ;  the  latter  has  attempted 
U.  reached  maturity,  he  was  appointed  clerk    to  pourtray  him  as  be  wrote  in  Greece.    A 
to  the  house  of  lords,  having  previously  entered    new   edition  of  Mr.  Cowper's   Homer  has 
himself  at  the  Temple,  by  way  of  preparation,     lately  appeared  in  4  vols.  8vo. 
Ihisclerkship  manifestly  requires  an  occasional        Our  poet  died  on  the  25th  of  April,  1800, 
ippearance    before   the  upper  house,   a   cir-    at   East    Durham,  near  Norwich,  where  be 
rumstance  which  proved  an  insurmoaotable    had  resided  with  a  young  friend  and  relative 
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the  rev.  Dr.  Johnson,  some  tinoe  previous  to  at  6rst  direct  himself  to  those  resouim  vthW-. 

his    dissolution.      Mr.   (vreathead,    tljen    of  rflijSfion  only  can  a flford,  is  perfectly  ratios^, . 

Newport  Pagnel,  preached  his  funeral  sermon  but  the  morbid  melancholr*  and  smscfyi-^ir 

at  Oiney ;   in  tliis  sermon  he  details  the  rise  mind  of  Cowper,  strug'gled  for  years  uktb  L« 

and  progress  of  Cowper's  malady,  with  a  mi-  affliction,  without  comfort,  bat  rather  ao  le- 

nuteiiess,  tenderness,  and  piety  that  will  be  gravation  of  his  pains.     Yet  this  very  Bii'-i, 

gratifying  to  many  of  our  readers.     Mr.  Hay-  when  put  under  tlie  care  of  Dr.  Cotton  of  ^t. 

ley,  also,  has  published  a  very  interesting  ac-  Albans  (a  physician  as  capable  of  adDi4n.s:tr> 

count  of  Cowper's  life,   including  numerous  iog  to  the  spiritual  as  to  the  nataral  maU^^ 

letters  from   his  inestimable  correspondence,  of  his  patients)  received  the  first  consolatioe^ 

in  2  vols.  4to.     An  abridgement  of  this  work,  ever  tasted,  and  that  from  the  troths  pecsi^- 

ive  believe  by  Mr.  (ireatheed,  has  been  pub«  to  Christianity.     It  was  under  tbe  care  of  n 3 

lished  in  a  neat  pocket  volume.  physician  that  Cowper  first  became  dtstii!*\T 

Two  posthumous  publications  from  the  pen  acquainted  with  those  sublime  aod  aoimar  !< 

of  Cow'per  have  appeared:    the  first,  trans-  truths  which  so  distinguished  and  exalird  &« 

lations  from  the  French  of  madame  Guion  ;  the  strains  as  a  poet.      Here  also,  as  Mr.  tfcc 

last,  Latin  and  Italian  Poems  of  Milton,  trans-  justly  remarks,  he  received  that  aettlcd  tn> 

lated  into. English  verse,  and  a  Fragment  of  a  quillity  and  peace  which  he  eajoTed  for  yrt' 

Commentary  on  Paradise  Lost.  ral  years  afterwards.     So  far,  tliereforr,  wv 

Many  reflections   naturally  suggest  them-  his  constitutional  malady  from  being' prods. r: 

selves,    on    contemplating  the  extraordinary  or  increased  by  his  religionseonnectioiK<,er<vr 

circumstances  that  marked  the  life  of  this  ex-  at  St.  Albans  or  at  Olney,  that  be  seensBerfr 

cellent  man :  perhaps  the  reader  will  indulge  to  have  had  any  settled  peace,  but  fron  ti> 

us  in  a  few.     First,  the  affecting  malady  with  doctrines  he  learned  in  tnose  societies:  an: 

which  Cowper  so   long   struggled  has  been  scarcely  ever  to  be  fit  for  literary  occaparioi*. 

again  and  again  ascribe<l  to  the  baneful  influ-  but  when  the  belief  of  those  doctrines  cfafep<i 

ence  of  the  peculiar  religious  sentiments  he  liis  soul.     Anrum^  his  religioas  frieads  alorf, 

had  adopted  :   without  pretending  to  decide  "  lie  found  the  only  sunskine  lie  ever  eaj^yfA 

wliether  his  opinions  in  this  respect  were  cor-  through  the  cloudy  day  of  his  afflicted  nit." 
rect  or  erroneous,  we  think  it  right  to  say.         We  must  now  speak  of  the  powers  of  l.»tr- 

that  Cowper's    melancholy  cnnnot,    by   any  per  as  a  poet.     Although  he  spent  the  ffrstir 

candid  man,  be  ascribed  primarily  to  iiis  re-  part  of  his  life  under  the  pressure  of  the  s^r-: 

ligious  notions ;  nay  farther,  we  are  inclined  of  huihan  calamities,  yet  was  h'm  miad  a  <- 

to  assert,  that  were  it  not  for  the  consolations  tinguished  by  its  energy  and  activity.    Hs 

he  at  times  derived  from  his  belief  in  Christi-  genius  was  brilliant,  and  the  reaoarees  of  bn 

anity,  his  talents  would  have  been  in  a  great  imagination  inexhaustible.       From   the  ^t 

measure,  if  not  entirely,  lost  to  the  world,  volume  of  his  poems,  which   are  on  viriuvi 

Let  us  attend  to  the  poet*s  own  heart-rending  subjects,  it  seems  that  he  had  been  cbieir  a^ 

account  of  the  origin  of  his  melancholy :  siduous  in  cultivating  a  turn  for  grave  and  a- 

gumentative   versification,   on    moral  tHJir*. 

'^  Doom'd  as  I  am  in  solitude  to  waste  If  the  reader  will  now  and  then  conseat  tir 

The  present  moments,  and  regret  the  past ;  forego  the  delight  of  smooth  Tersi6ratioD  (t  ' 

Deprived  of  every  joy  I  valued  most,  it  must  be  confessed  that  Cowper  is  not  sIitjt* 

My  friend  torn  from  me^  and  my  miatrcMi  harmonious),  and  recollect  that  poetry  doe>  nv-: 

lost ;  altogether  consist  in  even  and  polislied  B>ftrr. 

Call  not  this  gloom  I  wear,  this  anxious  he  will  remark  in  these  productions  no  ordira 7 

mien,  depth  of  thinking  and  of  jud^-ment,  L^^t 

The  dull  effect  of  humour  or  of  spleen!  the  most  important  objects  of'^humaa  cikct- 

Still,  still  I   mourn,  with  each  returning  ment.     Most  of  his  lighter   pieces  are  vr.. 

day,  known.     In  these  we  meet  with  manyltai^T 

Him^snatch'dby  fate  in  early  youth  away,  strokes  of  delicate  wit,  and  poignaDCtlx^-is 

And  her — thro^  tedious  yean  of  doubt  and  good-natured,  satire;  indeed,    when  r*>4':«'T 

pain^  took  up  the  pen  of  tl>e  satirist,  his  ohji*rt  tj 

Fix'd  in  her  choice,  and  faithful — but  in  not  to  gratify  spleen,  for  he  had  none,  bn'  '• 

vain,  '  promote  the  happiness  and  improveaieat  •< 

See  me — era  yet  my  destined  course  half  liis  fellow-creatures.    His  grand  perlbrnii')«  •- f* 

done  the  Task :  thougli  the  occasion  that  jtaTel^-.'^ 

Cast  forth  a  wand'rcr  on  a  wild  unknown  !  to  it  was  a  trivial  one.     A  lady  had  reiptr*  n 

See  me  neglected  on  the  world's  rude  coast,  liim  to  write  a  piece  in  blank  ver!»e,  aad  r-«* 

Each  dear  companion  of  my  voyage  lost !  him  the  sofa  for  his  subiect.     This  be  ^3* 

jNor  ask  why  clouds  of  sorrow  shade  my  panded  into  one  of  the  tinest  moral  pi  =* 

brow,  which  the  English  language   has  prtxr^rd 

And  ready  tears  wait  only  leave  to  flow;  The  construction  of  the  verse  is  truly  on^.-i' 

Why  ail  that  soothes  a  heart  from  anguish  and  characterintic :  it  is  not  too  stately  ^n  > 

free,  miliar  description,  nor  too  depressed' Kir  •'>'• 

All  that  delights  the  happy,  palls  with  me.''  lime  and  elevated  imagery,  thonj^b  prrStp  t* 

is  too  much  laden  with  Miontaiic  exprr««  «^ 

That  any  man,  under  such  pressures,  should  In  this  poem  his  fancy  raa  with  the  mnt  ^ v 
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rarsire  freedom.    TJic  poet  ^nhr^es  upon  his  CoirptiC'*  GLJiivns,  \tt  anatomy  (^Ctnrperi 

tobtcs,  and  confirms  his  argument  br  every  glandulde^  named  from  Coivper,  who  first  de« 

variety  of  illnstration.    He  never  dYrefls  npon  scribed  them).  Three  lar^e  muciparous , glands 

them  too  lonjr,  but  leaves  off  in  sach  a  man*  of  the  male,  ttvo  of  which  are  sUnated  before 

ner  as  shows  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  the  prostate  gland  under  t)ie  accelerator  mns- 

said  more.    The  argoments  of  the  noem  are  cles  of  the  urine,  and  the  third  more  forward, 

various:  the  works  of  Nature,  the  designs  of  before  the  bulb  of  the  urethra.    TYty  excrete 

Providence,  and  the  passions  of  men.    Of  one  a  fluid,  similar  to  that  of  the  prostate  gland, 

advantage  the  writer  has  amplv  availed  hhn-  daring  the  venereal  orgasm. 

self:  the  piece  not  being  rigialy  confined  to  COW-POX.    See  Vaccination. 

any  precise  subject,  he  has  indarged  himself  COWRINO,  in  falconry,  the  quiverif>g  of 

in  all  the  freedom  of  a  miscellaneous  poem,  young  hawks,  who  shake  their  wings  in  sign 

Yet  he  has  strll  adhered  so  faithfully  to  the  of  obedience  to  the  old  ones. 

general  laws  of  congniity,  that;  whether'  he  COWRY,    in    helminthology.      See    Ct- 

inspirea  the  softer  afn>ctio'ns,  or  delights  with  pujsa. 

keen  and  playful  raillery,  or  descants  on  the  CO'WSLIP.  9.  (cnrlippe,  Saxon.)    Pftigle, 

rich  beauties  of  creation,  or  discou£9es  on  the  a  species  of  primrose.     See  Pribiula. 

ordinary  manners  of  human  nature,  or  pre-  CVwslif     (American).      See     Dodeca« 

sents  the  bright  prospects  of  religious  conso-  tbeon. 

latiou  to  the  mind,  he  adopts  at  pleasure  a  Co'wslip    (Jerusalem).     See    Pclmona* 

diction  generally  just  and  appropriate.  ria. 

Since  Thomson,  Cowper  is  the  poet  who  Cowslip  (Mountain).  See  Pulmom aria. 

has  added  most  to  the  stock  of  natural  ima-  CO'XA  (Coxa).  In  anatomy.  The  ischinni 

§ery;  and  his  paintings  are  more  exact  than  is  sometimes  so  called,  and  sometimes  the  09 

lose  of  that  writer,  though  generally  less  cocygis. 

grand  and  comprehensive.    His  manner,  in-  CU'XCOMB.  s,  (from  cock*»  comb,')    1. 

deed,  has  led  some  of  his  imitators  into  a  kind  The  top  of  the  head  ^Shaktpeare.)    2,  The 

of  Dutch  style  of  painting,  which  Iras  wasted  comb  resembling  that  of  acock,  which  licensed 

the  powers  of  description  npon  objects  not  fools  wore  formerly  in  their  caps  (<9Aa^«peare)» 

worth  the  pains;  but  Cowper  himself  is  gene-  3.  A  fop ;  a  superficial  pretender  to  knowledge 

rally  preserved  by  irood  taste  from  this  degra-  or  acoomplishments  (^rope). 

datioo  of  his  art.  'f  he  pious  an(i  moral  reflec-  CVxcomb,  in  botany.    See  C€k:k's  comr. 

tions  of  the  Task,  touch  the  heart  with  irre-  COXCIKMICAL.  a.  (from  rojrcom^.)  Fop- 

sistible  force;  and  its  delineations  of  charac-  pish;  conceited:  a  low  word  (Dennii). 

ter  are  life  itself.     The  personifications,  and  COY.  a.  (cot,  French.)     1.  Modest;  de* 

allegorical  figures  interspersed,  display  high  cent  (Chaucer),    2.  Reserved ;  not  accessible 

powers  oi  fancy ;  and  the  picture  of  Winter  (H^auer). 

riding  on  bis  stedgy  car  may  vie  in  sublimity  To  Cot.  v,  n,  (from  the  adjective^     I.  To 

with  any  effort  of  poetical  invention.    The  behave    with   reserve;    to  reject   mnrnliarity 

permanent  colour  or  the  diction  is  case  and  (Aotoe).  2.  To  make  difllicnlty  (^Shttkgpeare), 

force,  sometimes  deviating  into  negligence,  CO'YLY.  ad.  (from  cop.)    With  reserve; 

but  more  free  than  perhaps  any  other  olank  with  disinclination  to  familiarity  (CAap/nan). 

verse  from  the  stiffness  anci  tumidity  which  so  CO'YNE.SS.  g.  (from  cov.)    Reserve;  un- 

commonly  disfigure  this  mode  of  writing.  willingness  to  become  familiar  (ff^alton\ 

Previous  to  the  time  of  this  author,  our  COY  PEL  (Charles  Antonie),    a    Vttnch. 

poets  had  become  timid  and  fastidious,  and  painter  of  eminence,  was  bom  at  Paris  in 

circumscribed  themselves  both  in  the  choice  i694,  and  died  there  in  17M.  He  was  painter 

and  the  management  of  their  subjects,  by  the  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  a  great  re- 

observance  of  a  limited  number  of  models,  gard  for  him,  and  was  wont  to  treat  him  with 

who  were  thought  to  have  exhausted  all  the  all  the  familiarity  of  a  friend.    Coypel  wrote 

legitimate  resources  of  the  art.     Cowper  was  some  theatrical  pieces  of  great  merit;  and  lie 

one  of  the  first  who  stepped  beyond  this  en-  appears  to  have  been  not  only  an  ingenious* 

chanted  circle,  who  regained  the  natural  li-  but  also  a  very  able  man. 

berty  of  invention,  and  walked  abroad  in  the  COZ,  9,  A  cant  or  familiar  word,  contracted 

open  field  of  observation  as  freely  as  those  by  from  cousin  (Shakspeare), 

whom  it  was  originally  trodden:  he  passed  To  COZ'EN.  v.  a.  To  cheat;  to  trick;  to 

from  the  imitation  of  the  poets,  to  the  imt-  defraud  (Clarendon,  Locke). 

tation  of  nature,  he  therefore  looked  at  her  CO'ZENAGE.  9.  (from  cozen.)    Fraud; 

with  his  own  eyes,  instead  of  gazing  at  her  deceit;  trick;  chezt  (Ben  Jon9on). 

through  the  dim  '*  spectacles  of  books,*'  and  COZENER.  9.  (from  cozen.)    A  cheater; 

then  ventured  boldly  upon  the  representation  adefrauder  (Shak9veare)n 

of  objects  hitherto  undescrihed  by  any  of  his  CRAB.  9.  (cjtabba,  Saxon.)     I.  A  cms- 

predecessors.    We  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  taceous  fish.  (See  Cancer.)  2.  A  wild  apple; 

nis  character  and  his  merits,  because  we  esteem  the  tree  that  bears  a  wild  apple.  fSee  Ptrus.^ 

him  as  a  genius  of  a  sublimer  order,  of  an  3.  A  peevish  morose  person.    4.  A  wooden 

order  to  which  we  conceive  that  of  no  English  engine  with  three  daws  for  launching  of  ships, 

poet  can  be  reckoned  superior,  except  Snak-  &r.  (See  Gin>.    5.  The  sign  hi  the  zodiack* 

speare  and  Milton.  (See  Cancer). 
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Crab.  a.  Used  for  any  sour  or  degenerate  CRA'DLE.  #.  (cfia*t>e1,  Saxon.)  ].Aii!9>*- 

fruit;  as,  a  crab  cherry,  a  crab pium.  able  bed,  on  which  children  or  sick  per*t»-j 

Crab-louse.  See  Pediculus.  are  agitated  with  a  smooth  and  cqaal  o)vt\>:. 

Ckab*6-claws.      See     Thela     Cancro-  (^Pope).    2.  Infancy,  or  the  first  part  of !  > 

RUM.  (Cluren,),    3.  (With  surgeons.)   A  case  for* 

Crab's-etes.  See  Oculi  Cancrorum.  broken    bone.    4.    (With    shipirriffhTs.)    A 

CRA'BBED.  a.  (from  crab.)    1.  Peevish  ;  frame  of  timber  raised  along  the  outside  ^f  & 

morose;  cynical;  sour  (5/>e«5er).     2.  Harsh;  ship  by  the  bulge. 

unplenMng  (^Drijden).    3.  Difficult;  perplex-  To  Cradle,  v.  a.  To  lay  in  a  cradU  (.f  ri.' 

ing  (Prior).  Cradle-clothes.  9,  Bedclothes  beiuui:.  tc 

CRA'BBEDLY.  ad.  Peevishly ;  morosely,  to  a  cradle  (Shalcspeare). 

CRA'BBEDNESS.  #.  (from  traMerf.)    1.  CRAFT.  *.  (cpasfz,  Saxon.)     I.  Man- J 

Sourness  of  taste.  2.  Sourness  of  countenance;  art;  trade  (JFotton),     2.  Art;  ability:  dvi- 

aspcrity  of  manners.  3.  Difficultv;  perplexity,  ieixiy  (B,  Jonson),    3.  Frand;  canofng;  ar- 

CRA'BER.  ».  Tlie  water-rat  (fFaltony  tifice  (Shakspeare).    4.  Small  sailtnsr  vr**r  * 

CRABRO,  in  eutomoloiry.  See  Vespa.  To  Craft,  v.  n.  (from  tlie  uoau.)   To  pU. 

CRACATOA,  the  southernmost  of  a  cluster  tricks  :  out  of  use  (Shakspeare), 

of  islands  lying  in  the  entrance  of  the  straits  CRA'FTILY.   ad.   (from    craJtyS)    Cca- 

of  Sunda,  in  the  East  Indies.     Lat.  8.  6  S.  ninglv;  artfully  (A»o//ejr). 

Lon.  105.  36  E.  CRA'FTINEvSS.  «.  (from  crafij^y    Coa- 

CRACCA,  in  botany.     See  Vicia.  ning;  stratas^em  (Jo^). 

CRACK.  *.  (craeck,  Dutch.)     I.  A  sud-  CRA'FTSMAN.  #.  (craft  and  man)    Aa 

den  disruption.     2.  The  chink  or  fissure  made  artificer ;  a  manufacturer  (Decay  o/  Picf^) 

by  disruption;  a  narrow  breach   (Newlon),  CRA'F'/'SMASTER.#.  (cra/J and w»«#rtfr.) 

3.  The  sound  of  any  body  bursting  or  falling  A  man  skilled  in  his  trade  (Collier), 

(Dryden),     4.  Any  sudden  and  quick  sound  CRA'FTY.    a.    (from    craft.^     Cnnni.*.^; 

(Addison),     5.   Change  of  the  voice  in  pu-  artful;  fraudulent;  s\y  (Davies). 

berty  (Shakspeare).     6.  Breach  of  chastity  CRAG.  *.  1.  A  rough  steep  nxtk  (Gifj^w 

(Shakspeare).     7.  Craziness  of  intellect.     8.  2.  The  rug jred  protuberance  of  rocks  (Floir^  I 

A  man  crazed  (Jlddison).    9.  A  whore,  in  3.  The  net-K  (Spenser), 

low  language.     10.  A  boast  (-Sy^c/iicr.)     II.  C RA'G GEO.  a.  (from  cra^.)    Pall  of  iis^ 

A  boaster,  in  low  phrase.  qualities  and  prominences  (Crtukaity. 

To  Crack,  i;.  a.  (craecken,  Dutch.)    1.  To  CRA'GGEDXESS.*.(from^ra^eerf)FiJ- 

brcak  into  chinks  (Mortimer).    2.  To  break;  ness  of  crags  or  prominent  rocks  (Breretr). 

to  split  (Donne).    3.  To  do  any  thing  with  CRA'GGINESS.  s.  (from  craggy.)    Tw 

quicKness  or  smartness  (Pope).    4.  To  break  state  of  being  cragiry. 

or  destroy  any  thing  (5/i«A:*/>.).  5.  To  craze;  CRA'GGY.  «.  (from  crffg*.)  Rugged;  L.^ 

to  weaken  the  intellect  (Rose).  of  prominences ;  rough  (Raleigfky, 

To  Crack,  v.  n.  1.  To  burst;  to  open  in  CRAIG  (John),  a  very  respectable  Sct^tra 

chinks  (Boyle).    2.  To  fall  to  ruin  (Dryden).  mathematician.     We  have  not  been  able  m 

3.  To  utter  a  loud  and  sudden  sound  (Shak.).  ascertain  the  times  of  his  birth  and  death,  w 

4.  To  boast  (Shakspeare).  with  certainty  his  situation,  thoac^h  ve  b> 
Crack-brained.  a.  Crazy  ;  wanting  right  lieve  he  was  minister  to  a  congregation  at  G  1< 

reason  (Jlrbuthnot).  lingham,  as  his  communications  to  the  Roitl 

Crack-hemp.  s.  A  wretch  fated  to  the  gaU  Society  were  dated  from  that  place.    He  vfA-u 

lows  (Shakspeare).  a   very  singular  work,  entitled,  Tlieolo£:x 

Crack-rope.  s.  A    fellow  that    deserves  Christiana  principia  Alathematica,  which  va« 

hanging.  printed  at  London  in  1699,  and  reprintnJ  4: 

CRA'CKER.  *.  (from  the  verb.)  1.  A  noisy  Leipsic  in  1755.     In  this  tract  he  mainLur* 

boasting  fellow  (Shakspeare).    2.  A  quantity  by  mathematical  calculation  that  ChristiaLin 

of  gunpowder  confined  so  as  to  burst  with  will  last  only  1454  year^  from  the  date  of  Lj 

great  noise  (Boyle).  writing. 

To  CRA'CKLE.  v.  n.  (from  crack,)    To  Besides  his  numerous  papers  10  tlie  LonJ" 

make  slight  cracks;  to  decrepitate  (Z>o/ine).  Philosophical   Transactions    and    the  vork 

CRA'CKNELL.  s.  (from  cracks)    A  hard  above  mentioned,  he  published  Methodu^  F.- 

brittle  cake  (Spenser).  gurarum  Quadratus,  &c.  An.  16H5:  De  Q-i- 

CRACOW,  the  capital  of  Poland,  seated  draturis  et  I^cis,  1693:  De  Calcalo  Flu*-- 

in  a  palatinate  of  the  same  name;  it  has  two  tium,  171^.     Mr.  Craig  is  well  kuown  bv  I'  ^ 

large  suburbs,  and  is  surrounded  with  deep  general  and  commodious  formulae  for  the  or. 

ditches  and  thick  walls,   and   fortified  with  struction  of  local  equations  of  the  third  :^i 

towers.  Here  is  a  famous  university  consisting  fourth  decrees.     His  treatise  De   Cark'^m  4 

of  eleven  colleges.     War,  famine,  the  plague,  Quadratuns  contains  many  ingenious  ii»»rs- 

and  a  fire,  made  great  havoc  among  the  in-  tions,  and  especially  some  very  general  wr.'-^ 

habitants  all  at  the  same  time,  insomuch  that  which,  by  the  comparison  of  the  codBrrr-> 

half   of   them    were   destroyed.     It    is    130  of  those  series,  with   the  exponents  of  tK 

miles  S.S.W.   of  Warsaw.     Lat.  50.   10  N.  equation  of  the  proposed  curve,  will  \nr.r,  I  - 

Lon.  19.  55  E.    This  is  the  ancient  Carrodu-  ately  give  the  area  in  finite  terms,  wUo  t'- 

»•!•«>  is  possible.    This  method  he  fartlirr  pur^ .«  • 
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anil  iniprored  in  his  treatise  De  Calcalo  Flu-  ^  CRA'NAGE.  s.  (eranagium,  low  Lat.)   A 

ciitittm.  liberty  to  use  a  crane ;  also  the  money  taken 

CRAIL,  a  boroneh  in  Fifeshire,  seated  at  and  paid  for  the  same  (Coweil), 

the  month  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.    Lat.  56.  16  CRANBERRY, in  botany.  See  Vaccinium. 

N.     Lon.  2.  36  W.  CRANBOURX,  a  town  of  Dorsetshire, 

CRAKE,  in   ornithologry.    See    Rallvs  with  a  market  on  Wednesdays.   It  was  a  place 

and  Sturnub.                    ^  of  ereat  note  in  the  Saxon  and  Norman  times, 

Craki-bbsrt,    in    botany.      See    Empi-  and  is  the  birth-place  of  bishop  Stilltngfleet, 

TRUM.  Lat.  50.  54  N.    Lon.  1.  51  W. 

7\>CRAM.  V.  a.  (c|iamman,  Saxon.)     1.  CRANBROOK,  a  town  in  Kent,  with  a 

To  stuff;  to  lill  with  more  than  can  convent-  market  on  Saturdays.    Lat.  51.  4  N.  Lon.  0. 

entlv  be  held  (ShakgpeareY    2.  To  fill  with  d9  E. 

fooff  beyond  satiety  (^King),    3.  To  thrnst  in  CRANE,  in  astronomy.    See  Orus. 

by  force  (Dry den).  Crane,  in  hydraulics,  a  popular  name  for 

To  Cram.  v.  r.    To   eat  beyond   satiety  a  Stphon,  which  see. 

(^Pope),  Crank,  in  mechanics,  a  machine  used  In 

CRA^MBE,  sea-kale,  sea-colewort,  sea*  building,  on  wharfs  and  in  warehouses,  for 
beach,  sea^cabbage,  a  genus  of  the  class  tetia-  raising  and  lowering  huge  stones,  ponderous 
dynamia,  order  silicuTosa.  Siltcle  globular,  weights,  packages,  kc. 
deciduous,  without  YaWes,  one  seeded  :  the  Cranes,  until  of  late  years,  were  commonly 
four  longer  filaments  with  a  tooth  near  the  top.  constructed  as  follows:  The  principal  mem- 
fight  species,  scattered  over  the  globe;  of  her  is  a  strong  upright  beam  or  arbor,  firmly 
which,  one,  c.  mauritima,  is  indigenous  to  the  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  sustained  by  eight 
coasts  of  our  own  country,  and  is  cultivated  arms,  coming  from  the  extremities  of  four 
in  our  gardens  generally  as  a  useful  culinary,  pieces  of  wood  laid  across,  through  the  middle 
but  at  times  for  its  beauty.  The  seeds  should  of  which  passes  the  foot  of  the  beam.  About 
be  sown  in  common  earth  in  either  spring  or  the  middle  of  the  arbor  the  arms  meet,  and 
autumn,  where  the  plants  are  to  remain  ;  at  are  mortised  into  it ;  its  top  ends  in  an  iron 
the  age  of  two  years  it  produces  shoots  fit  for  pivot,  on  which  is  borne  a  transverse  piece, 
iise,  aivl  multiplies  exceedingly  by  the  roots,  advancing  ont  to  a  good  distance,  soniethtng 
which  it  will  continue  to  do  for  several  years,  after  the  manner  of  a  crane*s  neck,  whence  the 

CRA'MBO.  #.  a  play  at  which  one  gives  machine  has  its  name.    This  projecting  piece 

a    word,  to   which    another  finds  a  rhyme  is  now  more  commonly  called  the  jib  or  gib- 

^Swifty  bet.    The  middle  and  extremities  of  this  are 

CRAMER  (Gabriel),  a  mathematician  of  again  snstained  by  arms  from  the  middle  of 

Oeneva,  bom  in  1691.     He  became  professor  the  arbor :  and  over  it  comes  a  rope  or  cable, 

of  mathematics,  and  a  member  of  most  of  the  to  one  end  of  which  the  weight  is  fixed ;  the 

learned  societies  in  Europe.     He  died  in  1752.  other  is  wound  about  the  spindle  of  a  wheel. 

He   wrote  some    ingenious   original    pieces,  which  when  turned  (commonly  by  means  of 

among  which  the  pnncipal  is  entitled,  Intro-  men  walking  upon  the  inside  of  the  rim  of 

dtiction  a  I'analyse  des  lignes  courbes  alg6-  the  wheel)  draws  the  rope,  and  that  heaves  up 

briques,  in  4to,  which  was  published  at  Ge-  the  weight;  which  may  afterwards  be  applied 

fieva  in  1750.     This  work  is  equally  deserving  to  any  side  or  quarter  by  the  mobility  of  the 

of  recommendation  for  the  profoundness  of  its  transverse  piece  on  the  pivot.     These  cranes 

doctrine,  and  the  perspicuity  of  its  develop-  have  usually  been  made  of  two  kinds :  in  the 

ments.     Cramer  also  edited  the  works  of  John  first,  called  the  rat-tailed  crane,  the  whole 

and  Jamex  Bernoulli.  machine  with  the  load  turns  upon  a  strong 

CRAMP,  (jerampus^  krampe;  from  ^rim-  axis;    in  the   second    kind  the  gibbet  alone 

j}€n,  to  contract.  Germ.     This  word  was  first  moves  on  its  axis.     But  in  either  kind,  if  the 

used  by  Van  Helmont).     A  spasm  of  a  mus-  machinery  is  put  into  motion  by  men  walk- 

cle  or  muscles.     See  Contraction.  ing  withm  the  wheel,  as  has  been  till  lately 

Cramp,  signifies  also  a  restriction,  or  con-  the  almost  universal  practice  in  this  country, 

finement  the  labourers  employed  are  exposed  to  ex- 

Cramp-iron,  or  CramP|  a  piece  of  iron  treme  danger,  and  have  frequently  met  with 

bent  at  each  end,  which  serves  to  /asten  toge-  the  most  shocking  and  fatal  accidents.     It  is 

ther  pieces  of  wood,  stones,  &c.  not  then  to  be  wondered  at,  that  skilful  nu^ 

Cramp,    a.    Difficult ;    knotty  :    a  low  chinists  should  at  length  have  devised  cranes 

term.  that  are  not  only  more  safe,  but  more  powerful 

To  Cramp,  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)    L  To  in  their  operation,  than  the  common  walking 

pain  with  cramps  or  twitches  (Dryden),    2.  crane. 

To  restrain ;  to  confine ;  to  obstruct ;  to  binder  The  late  Mr.  Ferguson  invented  a  crane 

(jGranvilU,  Burnet).  3.  To  bind  with  cramp-  which  has  three  trundles,  with  different  num- 

irons.  hers  of  staves,  that  may  be  applied  to  the  cogs 

CRA'MPFISH.  «.  The  torpedo,  which  be-  of  a  horiaontal  wheel  with  an  upright  axle ; 

numbs  the  bands  of  those  that  touch  it    See  round  which  is  coiled  the  rope  that  draws  up 

Raja  and  Torpido.  the  weight.     The  wheel  has  IW  cogs  ;   the 
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lari(t'&t  triiudle  24  8tav<>s,  llie  nest  12,  and  the  of  the  cliain  in  tlie  ifroove,  as  in  fi^.  3.   Tu 

siiudlest  6  ;  so  that  the  largest  revolves  4  times  wa?»  applied,  in  IJ^^t  by  Mr.  John  Snw j  2 

for  one  revohition  of  the  wheel,  the  next  8,  to  a  crane  designed  by  him,  and  cxecuw  ^ 

Aiiil  Um*  smallest  16.     A  winch  ifl  occasionally  the  Wool-quay  Custom-honse,  and  iavAvib 

lixed  on  the  axis  of  either   t>f  these   trundles  be  a   great   advantage.     In  15^5  Mr.  tn"-. 

for  turning  it ;  and  is  applied  to  the   one  or  liilpin  receiv<?d  the  silver  uiedal  of  lbe>-Hn, 

the  other  according  as  the  weight  to  be  raised  of  Arts  for  the  same  invention  ;  the  SiK:.t:yi:. 

is  smaller  or  larger.     While  this  is   drawing  pt'aring  ignorant  tliat  it  bad  been  used  Ur.-r^ 

up,  the  ratch-teeih  of  a  wheel  slip  round  below  The  pulleys  should  also  be  grooved  to  rrr .  ? 

a  catch  that  iiiUs  into  them,  prevents  the  crane  the  lower  half  of  the  alternate  links  of  ;/ 

from    turning   backwards,    and    detains    the  chain  in  the  same  manner.     Mr. Gilpin  tV:>r 

weight  in  any  part  of  its   ascent,   if  the  nuin  proposes,  that  the  lower  pivot  on  whiili  :bf 

who  woiks  at  the  winch  sliould  accidentally  vertical  arbour  of  the  crane  turns,  in^trad  i 

quit  his  hold,  or  wish  to  rest  himself  before  being  fixed  to  that  shaft,  and  turning  in  3  li.^^ 

ttie  weight  is  completely  raised.     Making  a  or  socket  fastened  in  tJie  nether  block,  st^ 

due  allowance  for  friction,  a  man   may  raise  he  fixed  in  that  block,  while  a  stnket  in  tw 

by  such  a  crane,  from  three  times  to   twelve  lower  part  of  the  shaft  shall  be  made  to  61 :: 

times  as  much  in  weight  as  would  balance  his  and  turn  about  it. 

Vlfort  at  the  winch,  viz.  from  yO  to  3G0  lbs.  figs.  4  and  5  represeJJt  the  elevati-ri  i>: 

taking  the  average  labour.  plan  of  a  moveable  crane  erected  by  Mr.  K  j 

Fig.  1.  PI.   iil,  is   a   simple  and    eflfectivc  at  Ilamsgate,  in  1802.     This  admiis  of  a  tiii- 

crane  at  a  wharf  on  the  banks  of  the  'J'hunjes,  tion  from  one  place  to  another,  by  nuun?  -i 

between  Grwnwich  and  Woolwich.     A  li  C  the  wheel-carriage  A  B,  to  which  tl»f  »    :' 

are  three  upright  posts  connected  at  the   top  frame-work  is  titted  ;  while  it  also  aJiiii;>    i 

bv  a  tiiangular   frame,   across   the  middle  of  rotatory  motion  in  a  horizontal p!an»*a'r)a'Lf 

which  is  a  beam  !>,  between  this  and  a  block  vertical  shaft  D  F.     The  platform  E  is  i^r.n 

on  the  ground  tlw' jib  plays:  on  each  side  of  reception  of  the  men  who  turn  the  wlierl-^;^ 

tl»e  upright  shaft  E,  two  bars  FG  arc  bolted,  of  the  crane.     The  minutiae  of  tlic  co[]?t . - 

spreading  out  as  they  recede  from  ii  to  receive  tion   will   be  sufficiently    obvious    from  i^ 

the  w\we\  M  ;  11  are   braces  to  support  the  figures. 

bars.    At  that  part  where  the  braces  are  bolted  We  cannot  terminate    this  article  irirlrr 

to     the  upright,    a   horizontal   frame    K    is  noticing  another  crane  invented  by  x^b.  hit  i 

fixed  for  carrying  the    roll  and  winch:  the  Hardie,  of  St.  JamesVstreet,  as  we  tliiik  '. 

rope  which  winds  round   this  goes  over   the  on  the  whole  preferable  to  any  that  lus  y- 

pulley  L,  and  round  the  large  wheel  H.     The  been  proposed. 

rope  which  lifts  the  goods  winds  on  each  end  This  crane  is  in  fact  a  walkins"-"^'"^'-  '^ 

of  the  axle  of  this  wlieel :  and    the  middle  of  the  principle  of  the  wheel  used  in  C'li  .'i  >'■ 

it  passes  through  a  pulley-])loik  O,   to  which  men   working  at  the  chain-pump,  in  r--: 

the  goods  are  lio«)ked.     Cranes  nearly  as  sim-  water  to  the  higher  grounds  cmpKneil  in  t» 

pie  as  this,  and  with  only  a  slight  modification  culture  of  rice.     Tlie  wheel  is  six  tett  iij  ■•■*■ 

in  the  construction,  are  often  erected   on   the  meter,  and  may  vary  in   length  froni  m  '* 

banks  of   canals    in    different    parts    of  the  twelve  or  more  feet,  according  to  the  cr?'  '^ 

country.  of  men  intended  to  be  employed  in  wifl^* 

Fi<r- 2.  is  an  elevation  of  a  crane  at  Queen-  it:  on   the  outside  of  the  wheel  are  p-^- 

liithe  wharf,  London.     A  B  is  a  very  strong  twenty-four  equidistant  steps,  after  iIk  cu.*- 

upright  beam,  firndy  bolted  to  beams  running  ner   of  fioat-boards   in    a    mill   wal^r-^i'f 

inland,  and  further  snared   by   curved   stays  these  are  for  the  men  to  tread  upon,  whrrci-^ 

D;  a  d  €  h  ii  cast-iron  frame,    boltrd   to  the  steps  are  found  at  a  height  rather  e\c.f^'  • 

beam  at  one  erxl,  and  the  stays  D  at  the  other,  that  of  the  axis,  or  just   above  tlie  pv''  - 

This    forms    the    franu*    for   the   wheel  work,  where  the  plane  of  the  ttteps  becomt-J  lit'f.'-- 

which  is  tlie   san^e  as  fil,^  1  ;  the  chain,  after  tal.     At  one  end  of  the  wlieel,  and  up''  •" 

going  round  the  roll,  «iot^  over  a  large  wheel  axle,  is  tlie  crane-rope  barrel,  of  a  dn  "'' 

/;  anS  passes  throny h  the  beam  to  the  jib.     E  suited  to  the  draft  of  goods  and  the  rium*   -* 

is  a  ca.stirou  frame,  bolted  to  the  top  of  the  men  generally  allowed.     The  men  a>C'''^   ' 

beam  A  )i;  to  receive  the  upper  pivot  of  the  atiight  of  steps  to  a  platform  on  ihe*an:?w> 

iiby^  is  one  of  t!ie  .small  pulleys,  round  which  zontal  plane  as  tJie   axle  of  the  nUi.  ;^'' 

the  chain  bends  when  the  jib  is  turned   over-  wliich  reaches  to  witliin  a  few  iiiciK-*  <^-   ' 

land  to  raise  or  lower  goo<ls.     F  is  another  rim;  on  this  plattbrm  is  a  seat  on  ir;/-''" 

cast  iron  frame,  to  support  the  lower  pivot  of  men  may  rest  theuisclves  at  the  inten-;  ^ 

the  jib,  and  CI  is  a  pile  bolted  to  it  to  assist,  tween  the  operations.     On  the  general  '  -^ 

A  few  boards  nailed  over   the   two    stays  D  work   which  supports   tlie    wheel,  th^ri-  ^•• 

forma  cover  for   the  whole   machinery,  and  placed  above  it,  at  suitable  disuncpM: '  '^• 

defend  the  wheel-work.     The  jib  and  its  iron-  venient  heights,  both  vertical  and  h  r 

work  will  be  understood  by  inspection  of  the  handles  for  the  men  to  uke  hold  ofui-  ' 

figure.     All  cranet>  where  chains  are  used  for  hands,  when  treading  on  tiiesleps;  5^"   •*' 

iioisting  the  giH>ds  should  have  banrls,  with  a  both  bands  arc  applied  to  the  verlica 

-           ^             ut  in  them,  and  the  lower  half  at  others,  one  hand  to  a  vertical  anJ  t' 
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CRANE. 

o   sk.  boiiioQUl  faandle ;  «uid  at  Mhers,  both  a  eaiC-iroa  box  fiud  firailf  to  a  floor,  and  di- 

lands  to  tke  horisontal  bandies;   tbas  pro-  rided    into   tiro   cylindrical   compartments; 

Lticing  by  either  poshing  or  lifting,  or  botn,  a  each  10  inches  long,  one  of  4  incites  diamefitr, 

'arlcfty  in  the  action,  and  when  nec^sary;  aod  the  other  of  tvro  inches  diameter:  these 

.    coiisiderafole    augmentatioB    to  the  foroa*.  are  ftotbtftM  with  ott, «  Hqnid  not  auhject  to 

rbe«-c  is  a  pawl  which  dn>ps  in  at  every  step  any  matc^riafvbange  by  frost ;  or  tliey  may  be 

o  prevent  the  wheel  and  its  incumbent  weight  filled  with  water  in  sunMior  and  mild  weather, 

rom  overpowering  the  men  at  any  time;  it  and  some  spiritaiMM  H^uor  (gin  for  instance) 

lasB  SKt  its  lower  part  a  cord  with  a  loop  to  puss  in  frosty  weather,    lliese  two  cylinders  com- 

»ver  one  of  the  horizontal  hamlle»,  near  the  municate  by  apertum  at  their  top  and  hot- 

rxtremity  of  which  there  is  a  notch  sufficiently  torn  ;  the  smaller  compartment  havinir  a  cock 

ieep  to  retain  tlie  loop  when  dcawn  into  it,  for  with  its  axle  passing  through  the  sioe  of  the 

he  purpose  of  raising  tlie  pawl  to  disengage  it  iron  box,  guarded  ny  a  sbifing-box,  and  a 

*roni  the  wheel  preparatory  to  any  operation  of  quadrant  witli  equt distant  notches  fixed  at  its 

owerxnfr,  end,  to  receive  an  iron  claw  which  retains  the 

^cMV  It  is  obvioas,  that  by  treading  on  the  cock  in  any  proposed  situation,  and  <hows  the 

steps  as  they  arrive  at  the  position  iust  above  extent  of  its  apertures  when  opened.     The 

tlM;  borizontal  plane  paaying  tliougn  the  axis,  larger  compartment  has  a  piston  with  its  rod 

the  men  both  ascend  and  descend  nearly  in  the  passing  through  the  top  of   the   iron    box 

saorte  vertical  direction;  of  consequence  the  {guarded  here  also  by  a  stuffing-box),  and 

greatest  possible  velocity  is  produced  without  passing  through  a  guide ;  this  rod  is  connected 

any    unproductive  labour;   and  the  men  are  with  a  }oint  moved  by   a  crank,  which  is 

enabled  to  maintain  the  action  by  means  of  a  turned  by  a  pinion  of  about  six  teeth,  and  this 

hold  of  an  upright  handle  io  each  hand,  or  pinion  is  moved  by  a  wheel  of  a  size  suited  to 

occasionally  to  augment  the  action  by  pusliing  the  diameter  of  the  barrel  of  the  cmne,  and 

at  theM  handles.     Further,  by  taking  hold  of  the  weight  of  the  goods  commonly  lowered: 

the  horiiontal  handles,  each  man  can,  by  an  this  latter  wlieel  is  fixed  to  the  axle  of  the 

act  similar  to  that  of  lifting,  augment  the  force  crane  by  a  simple  mode  of  connexion,  which 

arisinc:  from  his  weight  through  all  the  de-  admits  of  its  being  disengaged  daring  the 

grees  from  about  150  to  iUIUlbs. :  so  that  the  operation  of  raising;  it  is  also  provided  with 

aanie  number  of  men  can  perform  many  opera*  the  barrel-rope  and  connter-weight,  which  are 

tions  of  raising  greater  drafts  than  usual :  such  commonly  used  for  the  purpose  of  winding  np 

as  with  th«  common  walking- wheel  or  most  the  slack  crane-rope  on  tlie  narrel  of  tlie  crane, 

other  cranea  could  not  he  accomplished  with-  to  be  ready  to  repeat  the  operation  of  lower* 

oat  additional  men ;  and  tlie  pawi  which  drops  ing. 

in  each  step  provides  in  tlie  most  effectual  man-  Now  if  the  cock  were  quite  shut,  the  oil  or 
ner  for  the  safety  of  the  men;  besides,  that  the  other  liquid  confined  between  it  and  tli«  pis- 
di5tance  between  the  edge  of  the  plat fonn  and  ton  would  prevent  the  piston  from   moving, 
the  revolving  wheel  is  by  no  means  large  and  of  course  hinder  the  goods  hanging  from 
enough  for  a  man  to  fall  through.  the  wheel,  &c.    connected   with    the  pinh>n 
Mr.  Hardie  has  likewise  contrived  a  method  from  descending  :  but,  if  the  cock  were  open- 
of  operating  without  a  gibbet,  in  wlricli  he  ed  a  ver]^  little,  the  oil  would  pass  slowly 
places  the  crane  at  the  top  of  the  warehouse,  so  through  it,  and  would  therefore  allow  the 
as  to   allow  the  crane-rope  to  drop  directly  piston  to  move  up  and  down  slowly,  and  the 
down  from  the  barrel  of  the  crane  in  front  of  goods  to  descend  slowly  also :  and  in  like  man« 
the  loop-holes;  and  at  the  upper  floors,  where  ner  a  farther  opening  of  the  cock  will  permit 
the  shortness  of  the  rope  diminishes  tlie  swing  the  load  Co  descend  with  a  greater  velocity: 
of  the  goods  in  or  out  of  the  loop-hole,  he  has  thus  the  cock,  by  being  more  or  less  opened, 
provided  a  sliding  floor  immediately  under  the  gives  the  precise  velocity  desired  to  the  descent 
floor  of  the  warehouse,  which  one  man  draws  of  the  good%  whatever  their  a'elght  may  be. 
out  or  in,  by  polling  a  cord,  with  the  greatest  The  preceding  description,  although  given 
ease,  to  receive  or  deliver  the  goods  by  h  truck  without  any  figures,  will,  we  trust,  enable  the 
at  the  loop-hole.     The  part  of  the  warehouse-  reader  to  understand  the  nature  of  Mr.  Har^ 
floor  which  is  immediately  above  tlie  sliding*  die's  inventions.    The  chief  advantages  re- 
floor  consists  of  a  thin  plate  of  cast-iron,  which  suiting  from  them  are  too  obvious  to  require 
allows  the  truck  to  run  oflf  the  one  on  tho  our  dwelling  long  upon  them.     Although  the 
other,  withoBt  any  sensibleobatmctioii.     Thus  crane  is  a  walk  ing- crane,  yet  it  is  free  from  the 
more  than  one  man's  labour  in  five  or  six  is  dangers  and  disadvantages  of  the  common 
saved  by  getting  quit  of  the  friction  of  tlie  walk  ing- wheel:  for  as  the  men  walk  on  the 
pulley  of  a  gibbet;  and  a  still  greater  saving  outside  of  the  wheel  instead  of  inside  of  the 
of  labonr  is  efllected  by  accelerating  all  tba  rim,  they  are,  in  consequence  of  the  adjoining 
movements  at  the  loop-holes.  platform,  and  the  use  of  the  pawl,  free  from 
Mr.  HardiVs  lowering  regulator  is  invented  danger;  while,  during  the  whole  time  of  their 
for  the  special  purpose  of  removing  tlie  evils  labour,  they  can  walk  in  an  upright  posture 
and  dangers  attendant  upon  tlte  usual  practice  well  snited  to  free  respiration;  and  farther,  u 
of  lowering  goods  by  the  brake  and  brake*  tliey  act  at  the  extremities  of  horiiontal  levers 
wheel.    The  part  essential  to  this  invention  is  their  weight  and  occasional  muscular  force  act 
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ivith  all  tlie  advantage  they  can  have;  while  dent  a  series  of  plausible  propositions;,  rom v.*. 

the  modifications  they  can  make  at  pleasure  in  ing  some  portion  of  fact  with  a  much  Urjr* 

their  action,  ivill  frequently  supersede  the  ne-  portion  of  fancy,  aud  made  subacrricDt  br  :ii« 

cessity  of  calling  in  any  mure  men,  even  when  author  of  the  theory  to  the  most  extranxa'^ 

a  double  load  is  to  be  raised.     Indeed,  there  and  dangerous  results:  far  exceeding:  any  th*:- 

can  be  no  doubt  that  with  a  crane  of  this  con*  that  ever  sprouted  from  the  hot-hoase  proior. 

struction,  any  given  number  of  men  will  raise  tions  of  Porta,  Lavater,  or  the  inventor  of  nir 

at  least  twice  as  much  in  a  day,  as  they  could  doctrine  of  the  facial  angle. 

in  a  common  walking-wheel,  or  working  at  a  The  chief  principles  on  whtcb  this  system  is 

capstan,  or  at  a  wheeland  pinion.     Anu  as  to  pretended  to  be  founded  are  the  follonrior: 

the  lowering  apparatus,  it  possesses  a  much  1.  The  brain  is  the  material  organ  of  tltf  iB> 

higher  degree  ot  perfection  in  lowering  than  ternal  faculties. 

any  of  the  other  cranes.     The  means  afforded  II.  The  brain  contains  different  organs  i^ 

of  regulating  it  to  lower  either  small  or  great  different  faculties,  every  organ  independrat  c 

weights  with  facility,  expedition,  and  safely,  each  other. 

and  without  depending  during  the  operation  III.   The  development  of  the  organs  nr*- 

on  the  precarious  attention  and  management  tained  in  the  cranium  is  in  direct  profMirUi>3 

of  a  man,  render  it  in  our  opinion  far  prefer-  with   the   force    of   their  corresponding  u- 

able  to  tlie  hazardous  and   limited  mode  of  culties. 

lowering  goods  by  the  brake:  while,  with  re-  IV.  Wc  may  judge  of  these  diftrent orru* 

spect  both  to  safety  and  great  saving  of  labour,  and  their  faculties  by  the  exterior  form  of  lit 

it  obviously  surpasses  the  modes  of  lowering  by  cranium ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  formation  c: 

the  capstan  ana  the  walking-wheel,  which  re-  the  cranium  depends  on  the  portion  and  pr»> 

Suire  nearly  the  same  number  of  men  to  lower  minences  of  the  brain,  producing  correspiKjsl> 

lat  they  take  to  raise  any  weight.  ing  impressions  and  indentations. 

Mr.  liardie  has  secured  to  himself  this  in-  Guided  by  these  principles.  Gall  preteniti 

vention  by  a  patent  dated  March   17^^^^*      A  to  examine  nature;  ne  compared  the  craiii>::.i 

description  of  both  crane  and  regulator,  illus-  of  men  and  animals,  and  those  of  men  of  siiL'- 

trated  by  a  platf",  is  given  in  the  2d  vol.  of  lar  and  of  different  faculties.      His  re»earrk» 

Gregory's  MechanicR ;  where  also  are  described  were  designed  to  prove  not  only  the  prerrdiv 

the    cranes    of    Gottlieb,    Andrews,     Hall,  positions,  but  that  the  faculties  of  aDioia!i  irr 

Whyte,    &c.    Mr.    Hardie*s    specification    is  similar  to  those  of  man ;'  that  what  ve  i^ 

given  at  length  in  Rep.  of  Arts,  No.  53,  new  instinct  in  animals  is  also  foittid  in  mss;  ^ 

series.  example,  love,  cunning,  circunispectioo,  (<^> 

Crane.    In  ornithology.    See  Ardea.  rage,  &c. ;  that  the  quantity  of  oreaoa  i<  ^' 

Crane's-bill.      In    botany.      See    Ero-  standard  which  fixes  the  generic  iiffriwi%T o: 

DiuM.  animals;  their  mutual  proportion,  that  of  t*.* 

Crane-fly.      In  entomology.      See  Ti-  individuals;  that  the  disposition  to  any  fir  i  ▼ 

PULA.  which  is  originally  given  by  natnrr,  mijW 

CKA\(iANORE,    a    town    and    fort    of  developed  by  exercise  and  favourable  cirii> 

Hiudoostaii,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.     Lat.  stances,  and  sometimes  by  disorders;  batiU 

10.  23  X.    Lon.  76.  30  E.  it  can  never  be  created  if  not  given  by  oatB.w; 

CRAMCHIS.     In  botany,  a  crenns  of  the  that  the  accumulation  of  organs  is  coorfa'^iT 

class  gynandria,  order  diandna.  Pcctary  vault-  made  from  back  to  front,  and  from  below  ».»► 

ed,  ovate,  ijibhous,  slightly  carinate,  entire  at  wards,  so  that  animals,  in  proportion  a«ii*r 

the  tip.    Five  species,  all  natives  of  Jamaica.  resemble  man  in  the  quantity  of  their  fav- 

CiiAN IG LAKY.      See    Martynia    and  ties,  have  the  superior  and  anterior  part  oi  w 

Gesneria.  cranium  more  developed;  and  Lastly, tka: :i 

CRAXIOGNOMY.    Craniology.    Cra-  man,  the  most  perfect  of  anlnoals,  tkert  ct 

NioscopY.  (from  xaawot,  the  scull ;  and  ytw/ion^  organs  in  the  superior  and  anterior  parts  of  r5« 

an  index;  xoyof,  a  treatise;  and  cxeirjf,  scope  or  frontal  and  parietal  bones assi^ed to fitfSitin 

intention.)  A  visionary  system  of  physiogno-  which  exclusively  belong  to  him. 

my,    lately  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Gall  of  The  object  of  this  theory,  therefore,  wts  t. 

Vienna,  to*  which'each  of  these  names  has  been  assign  distinct  compartments  in  the  bram  » 

indistriminately  applied  bv  the  inventor, or  his  the  different  sentient  organs ;  which  in  rS  *: 

scholars,  Spurzheim,  &c.  The  enthusiasm  with  mals  were  said  to  be  placed  alike,  and  to  p  - 

which  this  system  was  at  first  received  and  pro-  duce  wherever  they  exist  the  same  wctt^^'- 

secuted  by  persons  of  all  ranks  and  professions  instincts  or  sensations.  Thus,  in  one  part  <rf  t  - 

throughout  Germany,  has  scarcely  ever  been  brain  he  pretended  to  trace  the  or  jfan of  teojf.* 

equalled.     Even  Kantism  itself  was,  for  a  pe-  of  life,  viz.  in  the  medulla  oblonipUa;  is  i  *^ 

riod,  absorbed  in  the  vast  vortex  of  Gallism,  cond,  the  organ  of  instinct  for  sell^bfesm*!*  ■, 

and  almost  every  scholar  thought  it  as  neces-  which  he  seated  a  little  fonrarder  tli*a  i  • 

sary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  medulla  oblongata ;  in  a  third,  the  crrv.  *■ 

the  latter  as  with  the  rudiments  of  his  native  tennining  the  choice  of  food,  situate  in  ;•' 

tongue.  The  rage,  however,  has  for  some  time  quadrijumal  tubercles ;  in  a  fourth,  the  or-^* 

subsided,  and  crauiognomy,  or  Gallism.  is  now  of  the  external  senses,  oecupytnit  the  p 

reduced  to  its  proper  level,  offering  to  the  stu-  part  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  whcoct  .«u» 
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the  different  nerm  distribated  to  the  different    poet.    Mr.  Ridley  hat  a  substitute  for  a  crank 

ori^aos  of  external  sensation ;  in  a  fifth,  the  m  coinmunicatinr  motion  to  a  foot  latht* :  tor 

orran  of  tlie  instinct  of  sexual  union,  situate,  the  description  of  which  see  Repertory  of  Arts, 

as  he  pretended,  at  the  base  of  the  occiput  be-  vol.  viii.  pa.  395. 

hind    the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  large  Crank  likeivise  denotes  the  iron  support 

aperture  of  the  occiput',  producing  in  the  occi-  for  a  lantern,  or  the  like  i  also  the  iron  made 

put  a  very  anosual  pmjecdon ;  in  a  sixth,  the  ^st  to  a  stock  of  a  bell  for  ringing  it. 

[>r|!^n  of  the  mutoai  love  of  parents  and  child*  In  the  sea-language,  a  ship  is  said  to  he 

ren,  occupying  all  the  back  and  apper  part  of  crank-sided  when  she  can  bear  but  small  sail, 

the  occiput;  in  a  seventh,  the  organ  of  friend-  for  fear  of  orer-setting ;  and  when  a  ship  can- 

ihip ;  in  an  eighth,  of  courage  |  and  in  this  not  be  brought  on  the  ground  without  danger, 

tnaDner  lie  undertook  to  divide  the  whole  of  the  is  said  to  be  crank  by  the  ground. 

the  interior  of  the  cranium  into  thirty-three  Crank  signifies  farther,   1.  Any  bending 

chambers,  each  when  occupied  by  an  organ  of  or  winding  passage  (Shakipeare.)    2.  Any 

\  more  active  power  than  the  rest,  and  con-  conceit  formed  by  twisting  or  changing  the 

ttttnting  the  leading  passion,  betraying  itself  form  or  meaning  of  a  word  (JUiiton). 

szternaTly  by  a  peculiar  prominence  or  other  Crank,  a.    f.  Healthy;  sprightly:  not  in 

mark  in  the  cranium,  by  which  the  master  of  use  (SpenwerJ)    2.  Among  sailors,  a  ship  ie 

the  system  pretended  to  be  able  to  determine  said  to  be  crank  when  loaded  near  to  be  over- 

the  predominant  passion  at  first  sight.    The  set. 

passions  or  organs  to  which  other  chambers  7*0  CRA'NKLE.  ir.  a  (fromcraaA:.)Torun 

were   allotted  were  those  of  the  instinct  of  in  and  out  (^ShakMpeareS, 

isaassi nation,    of    conning,    circumspection.  To  Cra'nkls.  v.  a.  To  break  into  unequal 

lelf-elevation,  love  of  glor^,  love  of  truth,  surfaces  (PAtVtD^). 

lenae  of  locality,  sense  of  things  (general  roe-  CRA'NKLE8. «.  (from  the  verh.)  Inequa- 

mory),  sense  of  colours  (painting),  sense  of  Hties;  angular  prominences. 

numbers,  musical  sense,  sense  for  mechanics,  *     CRA'ArKNErSS.#.  (from eraaAr.)  I. Health; 

rerbal  memorv,  sense  for  languages,  memory  vigour.     2.  Disposition  to  overset. 

>f  persons,  liberality,  talent  Tor  satire,  power  CR  AN  ME  R  (Thomas),  the  first  protestant 

>f  comparing  things,  metaphysical  talent,  ta^  archbishop  of  Canterbury.    He  was  born  at 

lent  for  observation,  goodness,  theatrical  talent,  Aslacton,  in  Nottinghamshire,  1489,  and  edu- 

theosophy,  perseverance:  whileto  complete  the  cated  at  Jesus  college,  Cambridge,  where  he 

thirty-three,  and  to  leave  convenient  room  for  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  D,D,    The  opinion 

iddenda,  be  pretended  there  were  two  cham-  which   be  gave  on   the  question  of  Henry 

t>ers  filled  with  organs  whose  uses  he  had  not  Vlllth's  divorce  recommended  him  to  that 

iscrrtained;  these  lie  near  the  chamber  of  the  monarch,  who  employed  him  to  vindicate  the 

>rgan  of  assassination,  and  correspond  with  measure,  and  sent  him  to  the  foreign  nniver- 

the  temporal  bones.  sities  to  obtain  their  opinion  upon  the  point. 

**  The  organ  of  theosophy,"  says  liis  dis-  While  he  was  at  Rome  he  presented  his  book 

:iple  Dr.  Bojames,  **  occupies  the  most  elevat-  on  tlie  divorce  to  the  pope,  and  offered  to  de- 

*i  part  of  the  os  frontis.    All  the  portraits  of  fend  it  against  any  learned  man  his  holiness 

taints  which  have  been  preserved  from  former  should  appoint,  but  no  one  would  enter  the 

iges  afford  very  instnictive  examples,  and  if  lists  with  him      In  Germany  he  married  a 

this  character  is  wanting  in  any  one  of  them,  second  wife,  his  first  having  been  dead  for 

t  will  certainly  be  destitute  of  expression,  some  time.     lu  1532  he  was  raised  to  the  see 

It  is  excessively  develope<l  in  religious  fana*  of  Canterbury,  and  the  ye^z  following  he  pro- 

ics,    and  in  men  who  have  become  recluse  nounced  the  sentence  of  divorce  between  the 

through  superstition  and  religious  motions.  king  and  queen  Catherine,  and  soon  after  inar- 

*^  I  tistheseat  of  this  organ,  which,  according  ried«Henry  to  Anne  Boleyn.     He  now  set 

;o  Gall,  has  determined  men  to  consider  their  about  the  reformation  with  great  earnestness. 


ion  for  supposing  that  God  is  placed  above  the  displeasure  for  not  consenting  to  the  alienation 

irorld,  than  there  is  to  suppose  him  below  it.*'  of  the  monastic  lands  to  the  kin^^s  sole  use. 

It  should  hence  appear,  that  sober  piety  and  Cranmer's  design  was  to  approprmte  the  reve- 
fanaticiam  are  the  same  thing  in  the  estima-  nues  to  the  advancement  of  learning  and  re- 
Jon  of  Dr.  Gall  and  his  disciples :  that  p«gan>  ligion.  In  1545,  his  enemies  brought  forward 
sm,  Christianity,  and  mobamedanism  depend  several  charges  of  heresy  against  him  in  the 
ipon  the  same  physical  principle.  Why  is  no  house  of  commons  and  the  privv  council,  and 
chamber  allotted  to  hypocrisy  or  folly  r  it  was  expected  that  he  would  have  been  sent 

CRA'NIUM.  (eraatam,  iif«>i«y,  faatt  «a(a-  to  the  Tower,  but  Henry,  who  had  a  great 

'lov;  from  *m^^  the  head.)    The  skull,  or  su-  love  for  him,  interposed  his  authority,  and 

perior  part  of  the  head.    See  Caput.  saved  him.    On  the  death  of  that  prince  he 

CRANK,  a  contrivance  in  machines,  in  was  one  ofthe  regents  ofthe  kingdom,  and  one 
manner  of  an  elbow,  only  of  a  square  form,  ofthe  executors  of  his  will.  The  reformation 
projecting  from  a  spindle,  and  serving  Inr  its  now  went  on  with  great  vigour,  and  the  arch- 
rotation  to  raise  and  fall  the  pistons  of  en-  bishop  Lad  a  considerable  nand  in  compoeinjr 
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tlie  homilies.    Tlie  lilurery  also  was  amended,  rious  conntries  of  Europe,  were  a]«mT«  arc  -i 

und  some  new  forms  adopted.     When  queen  an  asylum  with  him.     His  palace  at'Lamftrii 

Mary  came  to  the  throne,  it  was  not  to  be  ex-  might  be  called  a  seminary  of  learned  an 

pectcd  that  Crannier  should  escape.     He  was  the   greater  part  of   whom   penecatioo  Lu 

committed  to  the  Tower  the  same  year,  and  in  driven  from  nome.     Here,  amoD^  otfaerf^i^ 

April  1554,  sent  down  to  Oxford  with  Ridley  brated  reformers,  Martyr,  Bucer,  Alas,  Pkci*. 

and  Latimer,  to  engage  in  a  public  disputation  found  sanctuary.    Martyr,  Biioer,  and  Pfar*. 

with  the  popish  divines.    This  mockery  being  were  liberally  pensioned  by  the  archbUbop  :1 

over,  he  was  tried  and  condemned  for  heresy,  he  could  otherwise  provide  for  dicm." 
incontinency,  and  blasphemy.  While  in  prison         CllA'NNlED.  ff.  (from  eroiuijf.)    FiUsf 

he  was  prevailed  upon,  by  false  promises  of  chinks  (^Brown), 

pardon,  to  sign  his  abjuration.   Notwithstand-        OR  A'NXY.  s.  (cren^  Frencli  ;  erfSA,  La.) 
ing  this,  an  order  came  down  to  commit  him  A  chink  ;  a  cleft;  a  fissure  (BurmHy. 
to  the  flames.     On  the  day  appointed  for  the         CRANTARA,  among  tlie  ancient  Briioif 
archbishop  to  make  a  pul)lic  recantation,  he  was  »  sort  of  military  signal  used  lor  coUfcdzf 
appeared  at  St.  Mary's  church,  and  to  the  sur-  the  distant  and  scattered  warriors  to  tht stud- 
prise  and  mortification  of  his  persecutors,  lie  ard  of  their  chief.    A  prince  hnvin|i^  iiBDniutf 
solenmly  and  pathetically  professed  his  repent-  occasion  for  the  assistance  of  bis  foUoven  b 
ance  of  the  error  he  had  committed,  and  per-  repel  some  sudden  invasion,  or  engage  iBMs* 
sisted  nobly  in  defending  the  protestant  faith  expedition,  besides  striking  tlie  snield  a»i 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  establish.     The  sounding  the  horn  to  give  warning  to  tkw 
popish  party,  enraged,  hurried  him  away  to  the  who  were  within  hearing,  he  sent  tbe  cnt> 
stake  opposite  Baliol  college,  where  he  en-  tara,  or  a  stickbumt  at  tne  end  anddipfedii 
dured  the  flames  with  all  the  gracious  sim-  the  blood  of  a  goat,  by  a  swift  mesatngrr.  r 
plicity  and  fortitude  of  a  Christian  martyr ;  the  nearest  liamlet,  where  he  delsveivd  it  vit^ 
iiolding  out  his  right  hand  into  the  flame  that  out  saying  a  word  but  the  name  of  dM  pbee  d 
it   might  be  first   consumed,    often   saying,  rendezvous.    This  crantara,  whidi  was  v**  i 
'*  This  unworthy  hand !"   His  last  words  were,  understood  to  denounce  destmctton  by  fiit  vJ. 
*'  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit  I"   Thus  fell,  sword  to  all  who  did  not  obey  this  samaiKH. 
in  1555,  Thomas  Cranmer,  the  great  pillar  of  was  carried  with  great  rapidity  from  Tilbfpw 
the  English  reformation.     He  was  a  man  of  village ;  and  the  prince  in  a  little  time  i»s:A 
mild  disposition,  and  humble  deportment,  ac-  himself  surrounded  by  all  his  wagriais  res^^ 
live  in  good  works,  and  extensively  learned,  to  obey  his  commands. 
He  wrote  several  religious  tracts,  and  a  num-        CRANTOR,  in  entomology.    SceSpann 
her  of  letters  and  collections,  which  are  in  the        CRANTZiA,  in  botany.     See  TniatA. 
king's  and  Cotton  libraries  {JVatkins).  CRANZI  A.     See  Scr'opolia. 

The  character  of  the  archbishop  hath  been         CRAPE,  a  light  transparent  staff,  to  ma- 

equally  the  subject  of  exaggerated  praise  and  ner  of  gauze :  made  of  raw  silk  ganuaed  iak 

of  undeserved  censure.    The  most  indefensible  twisted  on  the  mill,  woven  withonl  cro»':&r. 

parts  are  the  readiness  with  which  he  some-  and   much  used  in   monming.      Crapes  at 

times  concurred  in  the  unjustifiable  proceed-  either  craped  (t.  «i  crisped^,  or  amootb:  3r 

ings  of  Henry  VI 11.  and  the  instances  where-  first  double,  expressing  a  cloaer  moarsin;: 

in  he  shewed  himself  to  be  actuated  by  into-  the  latter  single,  used  for  that  less  dee&  Iv 

lerant  principles.    One  of  the  most  honour-  white  is  reserved  for  yonng  people.    The «  i 

able  transactions  of  archbishop  Cranmer's  life,  destined  for  the  first  is  more  twisted  ^an  ^^ 

was  the  firm  stand  that  he  made  against  the  for  the  second ;  it  bein^  the  spreatcr  or  lcs«w«- 

act  of  the  six  articles.   This  act  was  so  strongly  ^ree  of  twisting,  especially  o?  the  warp,  irhi » 

supported  by  the  king,  that  even  the  protes-  produces  the  Crispin?  j^ven  it  when  tikn  <rA 

tants  in  parliament  made  little  opposition  to  it.  of  the  loom,  steepen  in  clear  water,  aitd  nv 

But  Cranmer  opposed  it  with  great  zeal  and  bed  with  a  piece  of  wax  for  the  pnrppir 


steadiness.     His  behaviour  in  the  cause  of  the  Crapes  are  all  dyed  raw.     The  in 

duke  of  Norfolk  was  also  entitled  to  great  com-  this  stuff  came  originally  from  Bologna;  ^ci 

niendation.     He  was  indeed  remarkable  for  till  of  late  years,  Lyons  is  said  to  have  hsi  sb^ 

the  placability  of  his  temper,  and  for  showing  chief  manufacture  of  it 

kindness  to  those  by  whom  he  had  been  great-  CRAPULA.     See  Surpbit. 

ly  injured.     Hence' it  is  mentioned  in  Shak-  CRA'PULRNCE.  9,   (^erapmlm^  a  ar>< 

speare*s  Henry  Vl  1 1,  as  a  common  saying  con-  Lat.)    Drunkenness;   sickness  by 

cerning  him :  ance. 

"  Do  my  lord  of  Canterbury  ^^  CRA'PCLOUS.    a    (eropalsm. 

But  one  shrewd  turn,  and  he»s  your  friend  Drunken ;  sick  witli  mtempetanee. 

for  ever."  .^  CRASH.  ».  a.  To  make  a  kwd  ^j^ 

plicated  noise,  as  of  many  things  £sUis|«  «< 

Archbishop  Craniner  was  a  great  friend  and  oreaking  at  once  (Smitk)^ 

patron  of  learned  foreigners,  who  had  been  7\>  Crash,  v.  a.  To  break  or  brwse  (•^W- 

persecuted  for  their  attachment  to  the  prin-  ipeare). 

ci pies  of  the  Reformation.    Mr.  Gilpin  says,  Crash.  «.  (from  tlie  Terb.)    A  load  scoi^ 

**  the  suffering  professors  of  protestantism,  who  mixed  sound  (Shakspeare,  i^p^)- 

were  scattered  in  great  numlxus  about  the  va-  CRA'SIS.  (crtfW#a  »^<r{  fivm  mMmm*->  s 
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inix.)    A  term  applied  to  the  humoore  of  the  dation,  and  iras  put  to  death,  B.  C.  53.     His 

body,  when  there  is  such  an  ad  mix  tare  of  their  head  was  cut  off,  and  sent  to  Orodes,  who 

principles  as  to  constitute  a  healthy  state :  poured  melted  lead  down  his  throat,  and  in- 

nence,  in  dropsies,  scurvy,  &c.  the  crasis,  or  suited  his  misfortunPH.    Thoui^h  he  has  heen 

healthy  mixture  of  tlie  principles  of  the  blood,  called  aTarieious,  yet  he  showed  himself  always 

is  destroyed.  ready  to  lend  money  to  his  friends  without  in- 

CKAHPBDIA.     Inbotany,  a^enusof  tlie  terest     He  was  foud  of  philosophy,  and  hia 

class  syni^enesia,  order  polygamia  segregata.  knowledge  of  history  was  great  and  extensive. 

Calyx  imbricate ;  without  calycle ;  florets  iu  a  Plutarch  has  written  his  lite. 

few  depressed  bundles^  all  hermaphrodite  and  CRASTINATION.  «.  (from  crof,  Latin, 

tabular:   receptacle  chaffy;   down  feathery,  to-morrow^  Delay. 

One  species  only ;  a  native  of  New  Zealand.  ^  CRATiEQUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 

CRAS8.a.  (cra99m9t  Latin.)  Gross;  coarse;  kosandria  digynia  class  and  order.    Natural 

not  thin ;  not  subtle  (^fFoodward),  order  of  pomacae.    Rosacese,  Jussieu.    Calyx 

CRA'SSAMENT.    ^eragsamentutn^  from  five-cleft;  petals  five;    berry  inferior,  two- 

croMSUg^  thick.)    See  Blood.  seeded.   There  are  twentv-three  species.   This 

CRASSINA,  in  botany.    See  Zimmia.  genus  consists  chiefly  of  shrubs  of  trees,  hardy 

CRA'SSITUDB.  «.   (eroMtitudo^    Latin.)  and  deciduous ;  leaves  simple,  undivided,  or 

Grossness;  coarseness;  thickness  (Boeon).  lobed;  peduncles  in  most  species  many-flower> 

CRA'SSULA.    (erm$9ula^    from    crtUMut^  ed;  corymbs  terminating,  and  solitary  from  the 

thick :   so  named  from  tlie  thickness  of  its  axils ;  corols  white,  appearing  in  May  and 

leaves.)    See  Para  crassa.    Lesser  orpine,  June,  and  succeeded  by  red  berries  in  autumn. 

or  live^ver.     In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  The  species  ofthis  tribe  are  now  usually  include 

pentandria,    order  pentagjrnia.     Calyx  fire-  ed  under  the  genus  Mebpilus,  which  see. 

leaved;  petals  ^yrti  nectariferous  scales  five,  CRAT^VA.     Oarlic-pear.      A  p^^enas  of 

at  the  base  of  the  germ ;  capsules  ^vt.    Sixty-  the  class  dodecandria,  order  monogyuia.  Calyx 

nine  species-*-Cape  plants  with  few  exceptions,  four-deft ;  corol  four-petalled ;  b«rry  one-cell- 

some   shrubby,   out    more  herbaceous:    the  ed,  man v  seeded.     Five  species.    India,  West 

fotiaer  about  eight  feet,  the  latter  about  one  Indies,  Sierra  Leone.    Of  these  the  chief  is 

foot  high,  with  thick,  oblong,  succulent  leaves,  c.  tapia:  an  East  Indian  plant,  rising  thirty 

and  five>peta]led  flowers  of  a  white,  red  or  feetnigh,  with  ovate,  pointed  leaves;  paniclea 

yellow  hue.    They  may  be  propagated  among  flowers  with  a  stipitate  germ.    The  fruit  is 

ourselves  bv  offsets  or  cuttings ;  but  require  at-  smooth  and  round,  size  that  of  an  orange,  of  a 

tention  and  the  heat  of  a  stove.  garlic  smell,  communicated  to  animals  that 

CR.^SSUS.  A  name  common  to  some  emi-  feed  upon  it.  The  young  vernal  buds  applied 
nent  Romans,  the  most  conspicuous  of  whom  to  the  naked  skin  act  as  a  vesicatory  like  can- 
is  M.  Liciuius,  surnained  Rich,  on  account  tharides.  It  maybe  propagated  in  oar  own 
of  bis  wealth  acquired  by  educating  slaves,  and  country  by  seeds. 

selling  them  at  a  high  price.    The  cruelties  of  CKATCH.  #.  (crecAe,  French.)  The  pall- 

Cinna  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Spain,  where  sadefl  frame  in  which  liay  is  put  for  cattle 

he  remained  concealed  for  eight  months.  After  (HakewiUy 

Cinna*s  death,  he  ser%'edSyna,  and  ingratiated  CRATER,  in  astronomy,  the  cup,  an  old 

hinaselfin  his  favour.     When  the  gladiators,  southern  constellation,  consisting  of  jO  stars  of 

with  Sparticns  at  their  head,  had  defeated  some  the  first  six  ii»agnitndes,  i.  e.  0.  0. 1.  10.  7*  12. 

of  the   Romish  generals,  Crassus  was  sent  Crater,  is  also  used  to  signify  the  mouth 

against  them,  slauje^htered  12,000  of  the  slaves,  or  opening  of  a  volcano,  or  ourning  moun- 

and,  by  this  decisive  blow,  soon  put  an  end  to  tain,  from  whence  the  fire,  &c.  is  discharged. 

the  war.    He  was  honoured  with  an  ovati^  at  See  Volcano. 

his  return.     He  was  soon  after  made  consul  CRATES,  a  philosopher  of  Bceotia,  son  of 

with  Pompey,  then  censor,  and  formed  tite  Ascondus,  and  aisciple  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic, 

first  triamvirate  with  Pompey  and  Caesar.    As  B.  C.  324,  was  remarkable  for  the  austerity  of 

his  love  of  riches  was  more  predominant  than  his  life,  and  the  singalarity  of  his  manners.  He 

that  of  jglory,  he  was  satisfied  with  Ike  province  sold  his  estates,  and  gave  the  money  to  his  feU 

of  Syria,  which  seemed  to  promise  an  inex-  low-citisens.      He  was  naturally  deformed, 

haostible  source  of  wealth.     He  set  off  from  and  he  rendered  himself  more  hideous,  by 

Rome  for  Asia,  and  on  his  arrival  cossed  the  sewing  sheep's  skins  to  his  mantle.     He  cloth- 

Eaphrates  and  hastened  to  make  himself  mas-  ed  himself  as  ^varm  as  possible  in  the  summer : 

ter  of  Piarthia.     He  was  betrayed  in  his  march  but  in  winter,  his  garments  were  uncommon- 

by  the  delay  of  Artavasdes,  king  of  Armenia,  ly  thin,  and  incapable  of  resisting  the  coldness 

and  the  perfidy  of  Ariamnes.     He  was  met  in  of  the  season. 

a  large  plain  by  Surena,  the  flreneral  of  the  CRATICLE.  Ca aticu la.  (dim.  of  craret, 
forces  01  Crodes,  kin^  of  Pkrtfaia;  and  a  bat^  a  hurdle.)  The  bars  or  grate  that  covers  the 
tie  was  fought,  in  which  20,000  Romans  were  ash-hole  m  a  chemical  furnace. 
killed,  and  10,000  taken  prisoners.  Crassus,  CRATINUS,  a  native  of  Athens,  oelebrat- 
foreed  by  the  mutiny  and  turbulence  of  his  ed  for  his  comic  wri tin irs,  and  his  fondness  for 
soldiers,  and  the  treachery  of  his  guide,  then  drinking.  He  died  at  tlie  age  of  97,  B.  C.  43L 
trusted  himself  to  the  general  of  the  enemy,  years.  'Qmntilian  greatly  commends  his  co- 
on pretenoe  of  pfoposiog  terms  of  aecommoo  medics. 
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CRATIPPUS,  a  philosopher  of  Mitylene,  CTIAYER  (Caspar  de),  a  Flemish  painter, 
who  taught  Cicero's  son  at  Athens,  among*  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1585.  He  was  the  disci pk 
others.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Pompey  of  Coxiit  the  Younger,  whom  be  far  snrpasard. 
visited  the  house  of  Cratippus,  where  their  The  king  of  Spain  settled  upon  him  a  pen- 
discourse  was  chiefly  turned  upon  Providence,  slon  ;  and  Rubens  had  a  great  respect  for  btoi. 
which  the  warrior  blamed,  and  the  philoso-  He  excelled  in  portrait  painting,  thon^h  br 
pher  defended.     (^Plut.  Cic).  executed  some  historical  sal  jects.     He  died  ia 

CRA'VAT.  M.  A  neckcloth  (Hudibras).  1669. 

To  CRAVE,  r.  n.  (cjiepian,  Saxon.)  1.  To  CRAYON,  a  general  name  for  any  coloor- 

ask  with  earnestness  ;  to  ask  with  submission  ;  ed  stone,  earth,  or  other  substaace,  oacd  in  de- 

to  beg  ;  to  entreat  (Knolles).    2.  To  ask  in2>a-  signing  or  painting  in  pastel;  whether  they  h^r^ 

tiahly  (Denhamy     3.  To  long  ;  to  wish  un-  been  beaten  and  reduced  to  a  paste,  or  aie  om^ 


reasonabl V  (^South).     4.  To  call  for  impor-  in  their  primitive  consistence,  after  sawing  or 

tunately  (Shakspeare),  cutting  them  into  long  narrovr  slips.     In  ih'» 

CRAVEN,  or  Crav£nt,   a   word  of   re-  last  manner  are  red  crayons  made,  of  hiooo- 

proHch  used  in  trials  by  battle.  stone  or  red  chalk ;  black  ones,  of  charcoal  acJ 

Cra'ven.  s.    1.  a  cuck  conquered  and  dis-  black  lead,  &c.     Crayons  of  all  other  coloon 

spirited  (Shaktpeare),    2.  A  coward  ;  a  re-  are  compositions  of  earths  reduced  to  pane. 
creaiii  (Shakspeare),  Crayon-painting.     Whether  the  painter 

Cra'ven.  a.  Cowardly  ;  base  (^Fait/ax),  works  with  oil-colours,  water-colours,  or  crsf- 

7*0  Cra'ven.  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)     To  ons,  the  grand  object  of  his  pursuit  is  still  tie 

make  recreant  or  cowardly  (^Shakspeare).  same;  a  just  imitation  of  nature.     Bat  cack 

CRA'VER.  g,  (from  crave.)  An  insatiable  species  has  its  peculiar  rules  and   metbodsc 

asker  (Clarissa).  Painting  with  crayons  requires  in   many  rr- 

To  CRAUNCH.  t;.  a.  (schrantsen^  Dutch.)  spects  a  treatment  different  from  painting  ui 

To  crush  in  the  mouth  (Swift),  oil-colonrs ;  because  all  colours  used  dry  are  is 

CRAW.  s.  (krocy  Danish.)     The  crop  or  their  nature  of  a  much  warmer  cofnplexi«>B 

first  stomach  of  birds  (Ray).  than  when  wet  with  oils,  &c.    For  this  rea»oQ, 

Craw-fish,  in  entomology.    See  Cancer,  in  order  to  produce  a  rich  picture,  a  mncb 

To  CRAWL.  V.  }i.  (krtelen,  Dutch.)     1.  greater  portion  of  what  painters  term  eoo/tn^ 

To  creep ;  to  move  witli  a  slow  motion  ;  to  tints  must  be  applied  in  crajron-painting  tiua 

move  without  rising  from  the  ground  (Dry.),  would  be  judicious  to  use  in  oil.     Without  aav 

2.  To  move  weakly  and  slowly  (Knolles),    6,  danger  of  a  mistake,  it  may  be  supposed,  that 

To  move  about  hated  and  despised.  the  not  being  acquainted  with  this  ohservattoa 

CRA'WLER.  s,  ((rom  crawl,)  A  creeper;  is  one  great  cause  why  so  many  oil-paiotm 

any  thing  that  creeps.  have   no   better  success  when    they  attempt 

CRAX,    CuRASsow,    or    Cara^oa.      In  crayon-painting.     On  the  contrary,   crajos- 

zoology,agenusoftheclussaves,ordergallinae.  painters  being  so  much  used  to   those  tinCi 

Bill  strong,  thick,  the  base  of  each  mandible  which  are  of  a  cold  nature  when  used  vet,  a/v 

covered  with  a  cere ;  nostrils  in  the  middle  of  apt  to  introduce  them  too  much  when  tbrr 

the  cere  ;  feathers  covering  the  head  revolute ;  paint  with  oils,  which  is  seldom  prodnctive  ji 

tail  large,  straight,  expansile.     Five  species —  a  good  effect, 
all  inhabitants  of  South  America.  Whoever  would  practise  this  art  most  prO' 

1.  C.  alector.  Cere  yellow;  body  black;  vide  himself  with  some  strong  blue  or  frrj 
belly  white.  Three  other  varieties,  differing  paper,  the  thicker  the  better,  if  the  graio  u 
in  the  colour  of  the  cere  or  belly.  The  fe-  not  too  coarse  or  knotty,  thous^li  it  is"  ali&«>>( 
males  again  differ  from  the  males  in  their  co-  impossible  to  get  any  entirely  free  from  knot*. 
lours,  but  in  no  other  external  mark.  Inhabits  Paper  of  a  suitable  quality  in  every  lespect  m^x 
the  mountainous  woods  of  South  America;  he  had  at  most  of  the  colour-shops  in  LoDdc'V. 
three  feet  long  ;  feeds  on  fruits,  and  roosts  in  The  student  will  bnd  the  sitting  posture,  viia 
trees.  the  box  of  crayons  in  his  lap.  the  mu^t  r^^s- 

2.  C.  globicera.  Globose  curassow.  Yel-  venient  for  himself.  The  part  of  tlie  pictbrr 
low  ;  gibbosity  of  the  nostrils  globular;  body  he  is  immediately  painting  should  be  ncber 
blackish  blue;  lower  part  of  the  belly  white,  below  his  tace ;  for,  if  it  be  placed  too  bi;K 
Inhabits  Guiana ;  size  of  the  former.  the  arm  will  be  fatigued.    Let  the  wifidov«  •  i 

3.  C.  pauxi.  Cushew  curassow.  Cere  the  room  where  he  paints  be  darkened,  at  lea^t 
blue :  gibbosity  of  the  nostrils  crested  ;  body  to  the  height  of  six  feet  from  the  f  rouiMl;  a'vd 
blaikish  :  belly  and  tip  of  the  tail  white.  In-  the  subject  to  be  painted  should  be  sitoated  iS 
habits  New  Spain:  size  of  the  two  former.  such  a  manner,  that  the  light  may  fall  ma 

4.  C.  galeata.  Galeated  curassow.  Crown  every  advantage  on  the  face,  avoiding  too  mo^  a 
with  a  horny  cone;  body  black;  vent  white,  shadow,  which  seldom  has  a  good  e&^tiapt-T- 
Inhabits  the  island  Curassow  or  Carayoa  ;  trait  painting,  especially  if  tne  iaoe  he  pam'3 
nearly  as  large  as  a  turkey.  from  has  any  <legree  of  delicacy. 

5.  C.  vocifeians.  Crying  curassow.  Brown;         Before  he* begins  to  paint,  let  him  be  attre- 
bill  and  breast  blue;  belly  whitish.     Inhabits  tive  to  his  subject,  and  appropriate  the acti'C 
the  mountainous  parts  oV  Mexico;  size  of  a  or  attitude  proper  to  the  age  of  the  sabjrci 
common  fuui  :  a  very  noisy  clamorous  bird«  The  embellishments  of  the  ptctare  shoaldi'itf 

CRAY-FISH.    See  Cancer.  be  regulated  by  the  rules  of  propriety  and  «•• 


C  R  A  CHE 

sifttency.  Having  observed  this,  let  litm  pro-  clearly  undvratood  by  the  following  directions: 
ceed  to  draw  the  oatliiie  of  the  whole  figure  To  three  parts  of  the  simple  colour,  thus  Icvi- 
^vith  a  black-lead  pencil,  or  with  white  chalk,  gated,  add  about  one-part  of  the  white  earth, 
rrhe  artist  must  next  employ  himself  on  the  Of  this,  when  properly  ii)cor])orated,  make 
features  of  the  face;  the  outline  of  which  two  parcels.  Tne  next  gradation  should  he 
being  correct,  let  him  take  a  crayon  of  pure  composed  of  e^nal  quantities  of  carmine  and 
carmine,  and  carefully  draw  the  nostril  and  whiting,  of  which  four  crayons  may  be  made, 
edge  of  the  nose  next  the  sli^ow  ;  then,  with  The  third  composition  should  have  one-fourth 
the  faintest  carmine  tint,  lay  in  the  highest  carmine  and  tliree-fourths  whiting;  of  this 
light  upon  the  nose  and  furehead,  which  must  make  six  crayons,  which  will  be  a  good  pro- 
be executed  broad.  He  is  then  to  proceed  gra^  portion  with  the  rest.  The  last  tint  should  be 
dually,  with  the  second  tint,  and  the  succeeding  made  of  whiting,  very  faintly  tinged  with  car- 
ones,  till  be  arrive  at  the  shadows,  which  must  mine,  of  which  make  about  eight  crayons, 
be  covered  brilliant,  enriched  with  much  lake,  which  will  complete  the  above-mentioned  pro- 
carmine,  and  shaded  with  a  blackish  green,  portion.  As  these  compound  tints  are  levigat- 
Tlits  method  will  at  first  offensively  strike  the  ed,  they  are  to  be  laid  immediately  upon  a 
e^'e,  from  its  crude  appearance ;  but  in  the  chalk-stone,  that  the  moisture  may  be  aosorb- 
fiuishing,  it  will  be  a  good  foundation  to  pro-  ed  to  the  proper  degree  of  dryness* for  forming 
duce  a  pleasing  effect,  colours  being  much  into  crayons,  which  may  he  known  by  its 
more  easily  sullied  when  too  bright  than  when  losing  the  greater  part  oi  its  adhesive  quality 
the  first  colouring  is  dull,  to  raise  the  picture  when  taken  into  the  baud  ;  if  the  consistence 
into  a  brilliant  state.  is  found  to  be  right,  it  maybe  formed  into 

Q^/A^mo/eria/f.— The  perfection  of  crayons  pencils  and  then  laid  upon  glass  to  dry.    On 

consists,  in  a  great  measure,  in  their  softness ;  this  subject  the  reader  may  consult  M.  ix)met*s 

for  it  i«  impossible  to  execute  a  brilliant  pic-  Essay  iu  Annal.  de  Chimie,  No.  9U.  an.  7- 
tare  with  them  if  they  a  re  other  wise;  on  which         To  CRAZR.  v.  ff.  (ecrot^r,  French.)     1. 

account  great  care  stiould  be  observed  in  pre-  To  break  ;  to  crush;  to  weaken  {Milton).    2. 

paring  them,  to  prevent  their  being  hard.     In  To  powder  (fiarew).    3.  To  crack  the  brain ; 

all  compositions,  flake-white  and  white  lead  to  impair  the  intellect  (^TiltoUon), 
should  be  wholly  rejected,  because  the  slightest        CKA'ZEDX  ESS.  #.  (from  crazed.^  Dccre- 

touch  with  either  of  these  would  unavoidably  pitude;  hmkcnness  (^Hooker), 
turn  black.  CRA'ZINESS.  #.  (from  rra;r,y.)  State  of 

The  usual  objection  to  painting  in  cravons  beiiisr  crazy  ;  imbecility;  weakness  (//oice/). 
i^,  that  they  are  subject  to  change ;  butwlien-        CRa'ZY.  a.  (ecraz^,  French.)  I.  Broken; 

rver  this  happens,  it  is  entirely  owing  to  an  in-  decrepit    {Shaktpeare).      2.  Broken-witted  ; 

judicious  use  of  the  above-mentioned  whites,  shattered  in  the  intellect  (//ir</i&ra#).  3.  Weak; 

which  will  stand  only  in  oils.  To  obviate  these  feeble;  shattered  (/FoAre). 
had  effects,  let  tlie  student  make  use  of  com-        To  CKEAK.  o,  n,  (corrupted  from  crack.) 

nion  whiting,  washed,  and   made  up  into  a  To  make  a  harsh  protracted  noise  (firydtn), 
cruyon.  CHEAiM,  the  most  oily  part  of  mifk :  it  is 

J\s  those  students  who  attempt  the  art  of  specifically  lisrhter  than  the  other  constituents, 

crayon-painting  may  be  readily' supplied  by  the  collects  and  floats  on  the  surface,  whence  it  is 

shops  with  every  kind  of  crayon,  we  shall  not  generally  skimmed,  in  order  to  separate  effect- 

rnter  into  the  manner  of  their  preparation  far-  ually  the  caseous  and  serous  parts  employed 

ther  than  to  observe,  that  in  most  cases  the  for  the  making  of  Buttkh  and  Cuksse,  to 

colouring  matter  is  struck  upon  some  soft  and  which  we  refer. 

white  earth,  as  alumine,  and  the  mass  whilst        Cream  is  an  agreeable  and  very  nourishing 

moist,  like  clay,  rolled  up  in  the  shape  of  pen«  article  of  food,  when  fresh  ;  hut  too  fat  and 

rils,  and  dried  for  use.     This  observation  ap«  difficult  to  be  digested  by  persons  of  a  seden- 

plies  only  to  colours  derived  from  animal  or  tary  life,  or  possessed  of  a  weak  stomach.    It 

veg'etable  substances ;    but  crayons  of  many  is,  nevertheless,  of  considerable  service  in  me* 

kinds  may  be  formed  of  the  pure  earths  alone,  dicine,  as  a  lenient  (though  palliative)  applica* 

without  any  other  preparation  than  that  of  tion  to  tetters  and  erysipelas,  which  are  at- 

nioistening,  rolling,   and  afterwards  drying  teuded   with   pain,  and   proceed   froji  acrid 

them.     Colours  naturally  so  hard  as  not  to  humours. 

mark  easily  upon  paper,  require  to  be  blended  A  method  of  preMcrving  cream, — Take  12 
with  alumine  or  some  other  earth  of  a  loose  ounces  of  white  sugar,  and  dissolve  them  in  the 
texture,  by  which  this  quality  may  be  correct-  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water,  over  a  mo- 
ed.  We  will  instance  this  in  the  preparation  derate  fire.  After  the  solution  has  taken  plaoe, 
of  crayons  from  carmine,  the  texture  of  which  the  sti^  ought  to  be  boiled  for  about  two  mi- 
is    inclinable  to  liardness:  take  a  sufficient  nates  in  an  earthen  vessel ;  when  12  ounces  of 


thus  prepared,  the  next  is  to  compose  the  which  must  be  carefully  corked.     If  kept  in  a 

diflferent  tinU  by  a  mixtare  with  alumine  or  cool  place,  and  not  exposed  to  the  air,  it  may 

wbiting.     Tlie  proportion  to  be  observed  con-  be  preserved  in  a  sweet  state  for  aeveral  weeks, 

lists  oi  20  gradations  to  one,  which  may  be  ancl  even  moutlis. 


C  R  A  CAR 

Cream    op   tartar.     See  Tartris  po-  CKE'DENT.  a.(crcrf«i*»  Latin,)  I.  Belifr- 

TAS8.«  ACIDULUS.  in^ ;  casy  of  hclicf  (5AaAr*/>effrtf).     2.  Harior 

Cream  signifies  also,  figuratively,  the  best  criedit ;  not  to  he  questioned  (Shakspeare). 

part  of  any  thing.  CRE'DENTIAL.  *.  (from  credent^  L*tin,) 

To  Cream,  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)     1.  To  That  which  gives  a  title  to  crMt  (AddiiOH). 

skim  off  the  cream.     2.  To  take  the  flower  and  CllEDENTI  ALS,  letters  of  credit  an<i  re- 

quintessence  of  any  thing  (Siviji).  commeHdation,  especialljr  such  a?  are  gWf n  to 

To  Cream,  r.  ».  To  gather  cream  (Shak-  ambassadors,  plenipotentiaries,  &c.  sent  to  to- 

speare),  reism  conrU. 

Cream-paced,  a.  (cream  and  face.)  Pale ;  CREDl Jil'LITY.  *.  (from  credible.^  Ckha 

coward  lookins:  (Shakspeare).  to  credit;  possibility  of  obtaining  belief  (TU- 

CRE'AMYr«.  (from  cream.)  Fall  of  cream ;  lotson). 

having  the  nature  of  cream.  As  the  credibility  of  human  testimoiij  »  in  in- 

CRE'ANCE.  *.  (French.)  A  fine  small  line  teresting  topic,  especially  in  iu  appficatioa  to  tte 

fastened  to  a  hawk's  leash.  Christian  revelation,  we  sball  here  present  the  Ra^ff 

CREASE.*.  A  mark  made  by  doubling  any  with  a  few  propositions  rehUng  to  it. 

f\\       /Q    •/Y\                                                  n      J  Moral  certitude  absolute  IS  that  in  wbicti  the  nuad 

,„"  Si  *  "^  '^'               m            1             ^\ '        I  of  man  entirely  acquiesces,  requirinir  no  further  am- 

7^0  Crkask.  r.cr.  To  mark  any  thing  by  ^^^    As  if  one.  In  whom  I  ibsolulely  cocfiife,  »ba 

doubhng  it,  so  as  to  leave  the  impression.  bring  me  word  of  I'iOOt  accruing  to  me  bv  gift. 

To  CRE'ATE.  r.  a.  (creo,  Latin.)  l.To  or    a    ship's    arrival;    and  for  which    ihCTdbre  1 

form  out  of  nothing ;  to  cause  to  exist  (Ge-  ^©"l'^  "o^  g^^e  the  least  valuable  conaikntioa  \o 

nesis),     2.  To  produce;  to  cause;   to  be  the  be  ensured. 

occasion   of  (Kin^    Charles).      3.  To   beget  M°'*^  certitude  incomplete,  has   lU  aetwal  <Je. 

(Shakspeare),      I  To  invest  with  any  new  f^  \^,  estimated  by  die  P^^portion   «  b^ 

I          C^    /of  I             \       R   '1^     ^:  ,«  . .  .  «  to  the  absolute.      As  if  one,  in  wtKmi  I  hare  tint 

character  (\^/*aA-*^earO.     5.  lo  give  any  new  ^           ^  confidence,  as  that  I  would    not  ^.. 

"^"f  »^'/,5w  11?^'      ff                 .    N       1     rru  ab«^«  «"«  i»  ««   10  ^  «°«™i   of  the  tfutli  « 

CREA'TION.  5.  (from  creaU:)       I.  The  ^^at  he  says,  shall  inform  roe,  as  above,  wwwi^ 

act  of  creating,  or  conternng  existence  (Fay-  ing  1200/.,  I  may  then  reckon  I  have  as  good  u 

lor).     2.  The  act  of  investing  with  new  quali-  the  absolute  certainty  of    lOOOl.   or  five.axthi  d 

ties  or  character.     3.  Tlie  things  created  ;  the  absolute  certainty  for  the  whole  sum. 

univer8e(Pffr»c/).     4.  Any  thing  produced,  or  The  credibility  of  any  reporter   is   to  be  ntai, 

caused  ('S7iaA:*;?etf re).  1.  By  his    integrity,   or   fidelity;    and   2.  By  ki* 

Crea'tion      (New).        See     ReoeneRA-  ability.'    And  a  double  ability  is  to  be  coasiderwl; 

r|.|Q^  both  that  of  apprehending  what  is  delivered,  i^ 

CREA'TIVE.  fl.  (from  create:)  1.  Having  "l!"  "f  reUining    it  afteiwards.    till    H  be  tna- 

the  power  to  create  (T/toz/won).    2.  Exercising  ""^li,'           u   .     i.  .i         . 

♦1         *  ^r  «-„«*:...,  ^v  ..th\  "'^"®   *wo    n''*t    of  the    subsequent    ptopaiit::R>« 

the  act  of  creation  (oot/m),  «^»  *i.  _^        ^  .u  :•  .v^    ^  .i« 

r«Bi?  A/TrkR    .   f^^^^fil  T  .*;«  ^  T».«K-:««  respect  the  reporters  of  the  narranre  as  ther  wiLt 


created  (Bacon),    3.  An  animal,  not  human  written  tradition. 

(Shakspeare).     4.  A   general   term   for   man  Paop.   I.   Concerning    the   credibility  of   a  re 

(Sp^ruter).      5.   A    word   of  contempt   for   a  port,  made  by  single  successive  reporters,  wh«  « 

human  being  (Prior),     6.  A  word  of  petty  equally  credible. 

tenderness  (Drt/den).    7,  A  person  who  owes  Le*  their  reports  have  each  of  than  fitejiritf 

bis  rise  or  his   fortune   to  another  (Claren-  ^^  ceruinty;   and  let  the  first  reporter  give  im» 

^^^\                                                            ^  certainty  of  lOOOt  in  I'iOO/.     It  is  plaiti  that  ^ 

CRE'ATURELY.a.  (from  creature,)  Hav-  •f^^"^    ^T'^^^'^^^L  t**^!"^  b^*  •  T^  ^ 

'""^^^Vl^r^lr'^^^^                            V  To?H,rorle1v3hstf  fi^elTt"^ 

CRERILU)N  (Prosper  Joliotdo),ahreiich  certainty  for  the  whole  lUOOL  and  ao  a  ihed  nv 

tragic  poet,  born  at  Dijon  in  1674,  and  died  poster,  who  has  U   from  tlie  second,   wooU  km 

in  1/62.     He  was  a  man  of  a  whimsical  cha-  delivered  me.  &c. 

racter,  hut  his  plays  are  reckoned  very  good.  That  is,  if  a  be  put  for  the  share  of  assanow 

Credillon   (Claude    Prosper  Joiiot   de),  a  single  reporter  gives  me,  and  c  for  thai  wturL  .i 

the  son  of  the  above,  born  at  Paris  in  l/OJ,  wanting  to  make  that  assurance  complete;  soi  I 

and  died  there  in  1777.      He  wrote  several  ^,,,^fo„            ,^    ^    ^^^    _«_    ^   ^^ 

novels,  very  Itvelv,  but  licentious.     His  works  a+c 

*^®r«H!;*"J^fAiV.}},X'''^-,'.-'"'''  ^^P-   .  f^^m  the  erst  reporter,  I  shaU  have  fram  the  i^ 

CRE'BRITUDE.J.  (from  creAo,  frequent,  ,       aa         ^      ^      ^^  ^    a*          .        .j 

Latin.)  Frequentness.  «>"«*   r-— i'  ^^«>™  »>»«  ^^'"^^ -^   *f-    -^^ 

CRE'B ROUS.  a.  (crc^er,I^tin.) Frequent.  a    V {r     k-      ^nn      ^^    i-  ,.u^      w 

g^uiT'trwxidyv       /"»'                7«    I    »•  accordinclv  it  a  be  =  100,  and  c  a  G,  (tbevvir'vr 

CRE'DENCE.  ,.  Orom  cr.c/o^^                ere-  ^  pounds  that    lOO/.  pul   out  to   '^i^tesi  Ir-o 

dence,  French.).  I.  Behet ;   credit  (^^^en^c'r)  ^^  ^         .^  ^„d)  and  coasequeotlv  mv  tha-r  V 

2  That  which  gives  a  claim  to  credit  or  belief  certainty  from    one    reporteiTbe  - +jrf  {^^  " 

^^IL^Zw»\^w^  M.          ^.     .    X    mi  .                ,  *•*«  present  value  of  any  sum  to  bt  pud  cat  ym 

CREDE'ADA.  s,  (Latin.)    Things   to   be  hence)   the   proportion  of   ccrtaiaty  comisg  lo  « 

believed  ;  articles  of  faith  (Sovl/i),  from  a  second  will  be  fg^  multiplied  by  |Ji  ^^ 


CREDIBILITY. 

s  the  pBMit  vtlMe  of  tnatuj  to  be  peid  after  two     quantity  b",  and  therefote  the  qualititi«s  ^  and 

"cenX  uid  that  from  a  ihhd  hand  rqiorter  »  -f  }^  bn  +    1,  are  more  nearly  equal  than  the  namer- 

hrice  multiplied  into  itielf  (the  value  of  money  pay-  ,    ,                      <>    .      ^      .          a 

Ue  at  the  end  of  three  yeari),  &c.  *^°'  "^  dcnoromalor  of  the  fraclion  —j,  or, 

CoroUmrf,    And  thetefere,  as  at  the  rate  of  tix  >                               5n                             ^^ 

er   cent,   interest  the  present  Tslue  of  any  sum  in    other    words* ?   is  nearer    equity,  whica 

tyable   after  twelve  years,  is   but  half  the  sum :  ft"  +  1 

0  if    the    profaabiUty  or    proportion    of  certitude  here  expresses  certainty,  tbsn  -iL  . 
ransmitted  by  each  reporter  be  -fj^  the  proportion  '^                      ^           a±l 

f  certainty  after  twelve  such  transmissions,  will  be  Corol,  I .  If  the  chances  for  the  truth  and  false- 

ut  as  half;  and  it  will  grow  by  that  time  an  equal  hood  of  the  report    of   each    of    any  concurrent 

ly,  whelhCT  the  report  be  true  or  now     In  the  same  witnesses  be   equal,  no   number  whaterer  of  such 

Musner*  if  the  proportion  of  certainty  be  set  at  |^  witneasct    will     add    to    the    probability    of    the 

1  will  eone  to  a  half  from  the  70th  hand:  and  if  at  .«..,..                   .     «:> .            ^ 
ooo  ffom  ii,^  695th.  event.     For  m  thts  case  we  should  have  •- := 

Pnor.  If.  Concerning  eoneuncnt  testimony.  I                   ^n            | 

Let  there  be  two  dies  of  the  same  kind,  in  esch     s =,  and r  —  -= — r— 4»  •^* 

f  which  the  number  of  white  faces  is  m,  each  also  *  +  *  ,   ,.    *"  +  *     ,*  "*"  *  ^.,....      .       u     •. 

aving   but    one   blsck    face ;    and   suppose    that  .    ^*^-  ^-    ^*»'«  *^*:  c«^»Whly  of  each  witness 

bese  dies   being  thrown   together,   it  be  required  »  B"^^  »  ''^  ^^  witnesses  wiU  be  sufficirnt  to 

»  determine,  what  is  the  proportion  of  the  num.  <>▼€"»"«    the   contrary    probabihty.    derived  from 

er  of  chances  that  two  white  faces  will  turn  up,  ^^^^'IV"'*  "^ l^^J*^  ^  P""*  "^'PP^  !u^       V 

»   the   number    of  chances  that  two   black   fac^  probabihly  ^  i^ ;  and  let  us  suppose  that  each 

riU  turn  up  together.    The  number  of  combine-  ^  """Tf  ^I  *  u'"!.''  """^^  °'°*.  ^*"f         u^^x^    e 

ions  of  two  wMte  faces  is  the  square  of  m]   snd  ^^  tells  fabehood;    that  is,  let  the  prubabiHty  of 

be    number  of   combinations    of  black   faces,   is  ?*  ^™**'  **^  *»'•  report  be  equal  on  y  to  ^ff;  then 

nity.      Therefore  the  odds  that  two  while  faees  ^°"'  •"^^J  coocumng  witnesses  will  be  suffiaent  to 

rill  turn  up  rather  than  twt»  black  faces,  is  as  m*  P™""^,"^]'"'^ ,                 >           ^     ^ 

9  I.     The  cases  wheie  a  black  and  a  white  face  ^^'^  ^-  ^^^  '  ^'^»"  °""^  ^  concurring 

iim  up  together,  are  excluded  by  the  nature  of  credible  witneises    have  giva    their  testimony  in 

lie    proposition,    because    the  witnesses   are   sop-  .<»nfinnstion  of   the  truth   of  a  fact,   any  farther 

oied   to  be  concurren^  that  is,  that  the  faces  of  '?!^t,  *^  ^*^"'  """'^  «  "If  fl"o«?    <^»»« 

be  dies  are  of  the  same  colour.     In  like  manner,  ^^«  difference  between  unity  and  the  fraction   cx- 

F  there  be  thiee  dies  of  the  same  kind  as  before,  ?'*."'"»    ^«    probability  wliich    is  t^e    r«uU  ol 

he  odds  that  three  white  faces  will  tarn  up  toge.  ^'^^^  .^^nfu^'^f "^    testim;.  ny,   is    indefinitely    Mile ; 

her,  rather  than  three  blsck  fsces,  will  be  m»  to  "*>  f"  ^^»'  an  indefinite  increase  of  the  number 

;  and  so  on,  the  index  of  m  being  always  equal  to  P^^^J*?"*^?.  <;o»W  do.  would  be  to  dimmish   that 

be  number  of  dies.                         o         ^      i  indefinitely  httle  defect. 

Now,  if  the  number  of  chances  that  any  wlu  ^^''^^  ^'  *"*«  evidence  of  testimony  can  ovcr- 

csaes    respeetively  tell    truth,   to  the  mnnber    of  *'®'"<^     "y,    ***^8^    f.    'nipfobabilify,     however 

haiices  of  their  telling  falsehood  be  as  m  to  I  ;  the  ^Z^^^'   •***^^  ««»  ^  ^"♦^^^  f^^™   ^^^  °*^"'^    °' 

dds  that  they  tell  truth  rather  than  falsehood,  on  tn<;«^*-                                     .... 

uppositioD  that  they  are  concurrent,  will   be  de-  ^^,  •">'  «^'^"*  consntent  with  what  is  nsually 

mined  in  the  same  manner,  that  U,  will  be  as  ^"*"*^^  '*>«    «»^"«   ^^  n**"'^'  ^"^J  »^»  evidence 

hat  power    of   th»  number  of   chances  of    their  '"*    "?<*"    •?  »«n'^ense   number    of   experlmtnis, 

elling  truth,   whose  index  is  the  number  of  wit-  «'***^  ^^  ^  ourselves,   or  reported  by  others, 

e«M,  to  unity.  ^  represented  by   -i— ;    and  let  the  direct  and 

The  series  of  sntecedents  whose  common  con-  e  •«•  1 

equent  is  unity,  which    express   the  ratio  of  the  positive  testimony    of   a  single   witness,   that  the 

rot)sbi1ity  of  the  truth  and  falsehood  of  the  con-  contradictory    of   this   event   did  actually  happen, 

urring   reporters,  being  the  successive  powers   of  ,                      ,  . .,,           ,     ,              t           w   *  *t 

given  number   greater   than  unity,  incraase  in  ^"^^    "*  probability    valued    at  j— j.      Let  the 

eoroeirkral    progression,    snd    therefore    wUI    at  evidence  of  the  single  witness   be  less   than  the 

mgth    exceed  any  number   however  great      And  evidence   of  universal    experience   on    which    the 

concdmng  reporters  be  all  of  equal  credibility,  phygical  phenomenon   resU,   in  any  assigned  pro. 

^r  number  may  be  so  fisr  mcreaaed  as  to  pro*  porUon ;  that  is,  let  t  be  leu  than  r,  in  the  pro. 

uce  a  probability  greater  than  any  that  can   be  e           mi 

Btigoed.      For,  let  any  proposed  degree  of  pro-  portion  of  1  to  m  x  then  mt  =  e,  and  —r-^ »         :> 

^  c  T  1    mt  +  i 

ability    be     » ;     and    let    the    probability  Take  now  such  a  power  I"  of  /,  as  that  it  shall  be 

fl  + 1          •  fn 

lat  s  given  witness  tells  truth  be  expressed  by  greater  than  mi,  and  — ^   wIU  be  greater  than 

be  fraction   -j^,  ft bemg  leu  thane,  take  such  e        ^j..^  j^  jf  „  j^  ^,  „„„j^  „f  ^ij„e..es 

power  ft»  of  »,  as  that  it  shall  exceed  0,  and  let  ^  ■"                                                           I 

be  the  number  of  witnesses,  then  will  the  pro-  each  of  whose  Tencity  is  measured  by  — rr*  *^**' 

ability  of   the   rencity   of   the    concurrent    wiu  *'T^ 

^  concurrent  testimony, '  will   be   sufficient   to  over- 
esses  be  expreued  by  the  fraction        .      ;  which  come  the   contnzy  probability    derived    from    the 

^1  nature  of  the  fact.    So  that  the  evidence  of  testl- 

r  greater  than  the  fractioa  -i-.  becante  unity,  "°°y  «°  J^^  «^V  approach  indefinitely  near  to 

a  +  1                        '  certainty,  but  can  at  length  exceed  the  eridence 

l)c  given  difierence  of  tlie  numerators  snd  deoo-  of  any  infierenoeb  howcrer  cogent,  which  can  pos- 

uioalors,  bears   a  leu  proportion  to  the  greater  aibly  be    deduced    from    personal    experience,    or 


CREDIBILITY. 

from  pertoMl  and   derived    experience    conjointly,  at  -f  ^  of  certainty,  or  at  the  ptoportioo  of  Itt)  j 

And   thus  it  demonstrated  the  futility  of  Huroe*f  1.     And  then  aeetng  that  the  Muecemwt  tnasa- 

principal  argument  against  miracles.  sions  of  this  \%^  of  certainty,  vin  not  dicuDK  a 

Prup.   III.   Concerning  the  credit  of  a  reporter  to  a  half  until  it  passes  the  6'9tb   hand  (for  n  rl 

for   a  pcirticular    article   of  that   narrative,    for  the  be  near   70  years   before  the   rebate  of  moor;,  c 

whole  of    which    he   is  credible  in   a  certain   de-  that  interest,   will  sink  it  to  half)  it  is  plaia,  tk 

gree.  written     tradition,    if   preserved    but    by   a  sutie 

Let  there  be  six  particulars  of  a  narrative  equally  succession  of  copies,    will  not  lose   half  of  ni  ru 

remarkable.     If  he  to  whom  the  report  is   given,  certainty,  until  70  times  100,  if  not  200  jttn  tn 

has   five-sixths   of  certainty  for  the   whole  sum   of  past;  that  is,  7,000,  if  not  14,OfiO  years.    Ajidk- 

them,  he  has  thirty.five  to  one,  against  the  failure  in  ther,  that  if  it  be  likewise  preserved  by  tcomrms. 

any  one  certa  n  particular.  successions  of  such  copies,  iu  credibility  at  iJui  ai. 

For  he  has  five  to  one  there  will  be  no  failure  tauce  may  be  even  increased,  and  f^rov  far  Dortsr. 

at  all :  and  if  there  be,  he  has  yet  another  five  to  tain  from  the  several  agreeing  deliveries  at  tke  ol 

one,   that  it  falls  not  upon  that  single  particular  of  of  70  successions,  than  it  would  be  ai  the  very  ^ 

the  six :    that   is,    he  has   ^  of  certainty    for    the  from  either  of  the  single  hands ! 

whole,  and  of  the  ^  wanting  he  has  likewise  ^,  or  We    wish  the  candid  reader    to  apply  this  cos 

■^  of  the  whole,    more;    and  therefore   that   there  of  argumentation  to  the   credibility  of  the  Gcest 

will  be  no  fuijure  in   that  single  particular,  he  has  testimony. 

J  and  jI^  of  certainty;  or  ||^  of  it.  3.  Lastly,  in  stating  the  proportions  of  a^Sat- 

,                 1     •/•       A       ,       .                 .          ^  lity  for  any  part  or  parts  of  a  copy,  it  nav  he  oS. 

In   general,   if  — -  be  the  proportion   of  cer-  ^^^,^^  ^^^^    j„  ^„  "original,  noT  very  Wi^g.  i^ 

odds  may  be  laid,  that  a  copy  by  a  carefui  t^ 
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tainty  for  the  whole,   and    be   the   chance  shall  not  have  so  much  as  one  literal  fauh :  b:  3 

^i  +  ^  one  of  greater  length,   that    there  oaay  be  f^asr 

of   the   rest   of  the    particular   articles    m,   against  odds  against  any  material  error,  and  soch  at  <fe> 

some  one  or  more  of   them,  «,    there  will   be   no-  alter  the  sense  ;    greater  yet,    that  the  seast  rtt 

thing   wanting    to    an    absolute    certitude,    aga?n>t  not  be  altered  in  any  considerable  point ;  sos  s^ 

the    not    failing    in   the   article    or   articles  «,   but  greater,  if  there  be  many  of  these  poiau,  da:  ae 

1    ^ ^  error  lights  not  upon  such  a  aingic  artJde;  us 

{m  +  ti)X («  +  c)  the  third  proposition. 

Prop.  IV.    Concerning  the  truth    of  either   oral  From   the  contemplation   of  the  pceoedi^  ^ 

or  written    tradition    (in    whole,    or   in  part),   sue-  positions,    and  a   comparison  of  their  results,  »^- 

cessively  transmitted,    and   also    co-attested  by   se-  the  deductions  in  experimental  philosophy,  tbe  in> 

veral  successions  of  transmittents.  dations    of  credibility   may   be   rendeivd  Kill  sc; 

1.  Supposing  the  transmission  of  an  oral  narra-  obvious. 

tivc  to   be  so   pet  formed  by  a  succession  of  single         In  our  experience  of  a  course  of  natere,  osr  r» 

men,  or  Joined  in  companies,   as   that  each    trans-  viction  is  not  always  in  proportion  to  the  tas^ 

misiiion,    after    the    narrative     has    bten    kept    for  of  experiments  in  a  given  instance,  thought:*: 

twenty    years,  impairs    the    credit    of    it    a    twelfth  proportion    to    the    whole    number    of  experiaea 

part ;    and    that  consequently   in    the  twelfth  hand,  on  which  our    belief  is   founded :     thus,  if  t  e^ 

or  at  the  end  of  240  years,  its  certainty  is  reduced  metal    be    discovered    which    is   found    sptaUAi 

to  a    half;     and    there    grows   then    an    even    lay  heavier   than    lead,  we   conclude    froiB  d»i  9^^ 

against  the   truth  of   the  relation :    yet  if  we   fur-  experiment,  that  it  will  sink  in  water,  wiib  a  cf^ 

ther  suppose,  that  the  same  relation  is  coattested  by  fidence  as  great    as    that  lead  itself,  on  vbid)  n 

nine    other   several    successions,    transmitting  alike  have    made    so    many    experiments,   will  mat   - 

each    of   them,    the  credibility  of  it  when  they  are  water.     The  reason  of  this  is,  bccanae  we  tns^ 

all  found   to  agree,    will    (by  the   corollary   of  the  to   this   particular  instance    the   sum   of  oar  Of^ 

first  proposition)  be  as  -f^^  of  certainty,  or  above  rimeiits    on    other   substances     specifically   ^a^ 

a  thousand  to  one;   and   if  we  suppose  a  co-attes-  than     water,     which    have     always    beca   okav^ 

tation  of  nineteen,    the  credibility  of  it  will  be  as  to  sink  in  it.     And  in  this  way  it  is.  tlm  tk  f^ 

above  two  millions  to  one.  gard  we  pay    to   the   report   of   a   witoesi*  i>  ^' 

2.  In  oral  tradition,  as  a  single  man  is  subject  always  in  proportion  to  the  nomber  of  iaci^<« 
to  much  casualty,  so  a  company  of  men  cannot  in  which  we  have  found  he  has  tokf  tretk.  un^. 
be  so  easily  supposed  to  join ;  and  therefore  the  because  we  apply  to  him  the  sum  of  all  those  atn- 
cretlibiliiy  of  -i-J*,^,  or  about  ^J^,  may  possibly  be  tioni  of  veracity,  which  io  previovs  iasuxsrt  w 
judged  too    high  a  de<;ree  for   an  oral   conveyance,  have  observed  in  others. 

to  I  he    distance   of  twenty  years.     But  in   written         Still,  it  will  be  seen  from  what  la  doae  ih^- 

tradition,  the  chancrs  against  the  truth  or  conferva-  that  the  conviction   produced  by    tcstiroaoj  a  * 

tion  of  a  single   writing    are  far   less ;  and   several  pable  of  being  carried  much  higb«rr  thsa  ibf  o4> 

copies    moy    also    b-j    easily    supposed    to     concur,  viction     produced    by   other    experience;    »»^  ^ 

and  those,  since   the  invention  of   printing,  exactly  reason    is   this,    because  there   may  be  ctcrr:* 

the  same;  several  also  distinct  successions  of  such  testimonies  with  respect  io  the  truth   of  tk  ■» 

copies   may  be   as  well    8upi)osed,   taken   by  differ-  individual   fact    (and    these   coDcurreot  Vai-^^-'^ 

ent    hands,    and   preserved   in    different    places    or  must   in   all    cases  where  the    leporttw  tHi  :^^ 

langua<;cs.  truths    than    falsehoods,    augment    the  cn^i  ^ 

And  therefore  if  oral  tradition  by  any  one  man,  whereas  there   can   be    no  coocurreot  exfxrc "^  - 

or   company    of    men,    might    be   supposed    to   be  with   respect   to   an  individual  fxperimraL     T*-^ 

credible   after    twenty  ^ears,    or  ^^   of   certainty ;  may,  indeed,  be  analogoua  experiments  ta  'i*  «=^ 

or  but  -^  or  ^;    a  written    tradition  may   be   well  manner  as  there  may  be  analogous  testim^-wt :  * 

imagined    to    continue,    by    the  joint    copies    that  in  a  course  of  nature  there  ia  but  one  coat:n^  '^ 

may  be  taken  of  it  ft>r  one  place  (like  the  several  ries  of  events,  whereas  in   testimoov,  since  ik  t*^ 

copies  of  the  same   impression)   during    the  space  event    may    be    observed    by    diffcrent    r^try?** 

I-  tr.r,    ze  qoi  200  years;  and  to  be  then  credible  their  concurrence    ia  capable   of  preductry  •  ^ 


C  R  E  C  R  E 

« 

vietioii,  more  cogcot  tktn   toy  which  !•   derivtd  CRB'DULOUS.  a.  (cTfrfn/ttf,  Latin.)  Apt 

from  any  other  tpectct  of  events  in  the  courte  of  to    believe;    nnsospecting;    easily    deceived 

nature.    In    raaterial   pbaenonena.   the   probability  (MiUon). 

of  an  expected  event  depends  aoldy  on  analogous  CRE'DULOUSNESS  sXhomereduloM9.) 

experiments,   which   have   been   made  previous  to  Aptness  to  believe ;  credulity. 

the  event;   and  this  probsWiiy  admits  of  ind^  CREE-INDIANS.  Indians  of  North  Ame- 

nite  mcr^se^  from  Ac  unlimned  increase  of^e  ^^        ^,,^  ^              ^y^^  j.^^^.^^   ^     ^^  U^^l^ 

number  of  these  precedent  npenments.    The  credi-  ,  j^^  Winnipeir,  and  fort  Dauphin,  in  Upper 

bilHy  of  a  witness  likewise  arises  from  our  experience  J,       V  """l^fe*  »""  ■"'*  a'-wj'"'"'  •"  ^^vv^* 

of  the  veracity  of  previous  witnesses,  and  admits  ^Vloworm  /oi.          \         w      v  i.        •     u 

of  unUmited  increase  according  to  their  number;  tKBKCH(^»honaaa),  an  Kfifflisli  poet.    He 

the  law  of  its  increase  being,  of  course,  the  same  ^^^  *M»«*n  in  Dorsetshire  in  1659,  and  educated 

with  that  derived  from  physical  events.    There  is,  at  Oxford,  where  he  proceeded  to  the  degree 

however,  another  source  of  the  increase  of  testimony,  of  M.  A.     In  1 701  he  obtained  the  living  of 

which  is  likewise  unlimited,  derived  from  the  num-  Welwyn  in  Hertfordshire,  bnt  the  same  year 

ber  of  concurrent  witnesses,  and   ito  increase  on  he  put  an  end  to  himself  at  Oxford :  the  cause 

this  account  <as  above  shewn)  folkiws  a  law  dif-  of  which  is  not  exactly  known.    He  translated 

ferent  from  the  former.    The  evidence  of  testimony,  Lucretius  into  English  verse,  1682;  Horace, 

therefore,  admitting  of  an   unUmited    increase   on  |n  |6g4    Theocritus,  in  the  same  year;  and 

two  difierent  accounts,  and  the  probability  of  the  ^^.j^^,  ^^^^^  authors. 

happening  of  any  specific  event  jdmitting  only  of  CREED.  *.  (from  credo,  Utiii.)  I.  A  form 

lZ^l:t  hL            "  ""^"^       iDdefimtely  ^^  ,^^^^,,  j^  ^y^^^  ^^^ ^^^.^f^^  ^^  ^J^^y^  ^^  ^^,^ 

T^osTwho  wish' to  go  fsrther  into  this  curious  prehended  (Firfrf^O-     2.  Aiiy  solemn  profes- 

sabject  may  re^  Bernoulli's    Treatise   Dc    Arte  iion  of  pnnciples  or  opinion  (S*aW(irO. 

Conjectandi;    an  ingenious  paper,  in  No.  93    of  Creed  (Apostles  ),  is  so  called,  because  for 

Nicholson's  Journal,  by  Mr.  Saint,  of  the  Royal  n»ny  ages  it  was  believed  to  have  been  framed 

Military  Academy ;  Dr.  Matthew  Young's  paper  on  bv  the  apostles  before  thev  left  Jerusalem. 

Che  force  of  Testimony  In  esublishing  Facu  contrary  'i^he  first  person  who  gave  this  account  of  its 

to  Analogy,  in  vol  vti. Irish  Transactions;  Dr.  War-  original  was  8t.  Ambrose,  towards  the  latter 

ing  on  the  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge:  and  end  of  the  fourth  century;  in  which  be  is  fol- 

Hartlcy  on  Man,  voL  L  prop.  87.  lowed  by  Ruffinus,  Jerome,  and  several  others : 

CRR'DI  BLE.  a.  (credibUis,  Latin.)  Wor-  mid  some  have  even  asserted,  that  each  apostle 

thv  of  credit;  having  a  just  claim  to  belief  supplied  his  particular  article.  (See  Symbol.) 

(tiUot9on).  But  there  are  many  reasons  why  this  account 

CRE'DIBLENESS.    #.  (from    credible.)  cannot  be  admitted :  if  a  creed  of  such  high 

Credibility ;  worthiness  of  belief  (Boyle).  authority  had  existed  in  the  Christian  church, 

CRE'UIBLY.  ad,  ^from  credible,)    In  a  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  would  have 

manner  that  claims  belief  (Bacon),  been  mentioned  b?  St.  Luke  in  the  history  of 

CRE'DIT.  #.  (credit,  French.)     I.  Belief;  the  Acts  of  the  Anostles,  or  by  some  of  the 

faith  yielded  to  another  (Addieon),    2.  Ho*  earlier  writers  in  the  first  four  centuries,  be- 

nonr;  reputation  (PojteX    5.  Esteem;  good  fore  the  time  of  St.  Ambrose;  that  it  would 

opinion  (JBacon).  4.  Faith ;  testimony  (Hook.),  have  been  referred  to  as  a  standard  of  doctrine 

h.  Trust  reposed  (Locke),    6.  Proiuise  given  by  the  more  ancient  councils ;   and  that  it 

(JlddUon),    7.  Influence;  interest  (C/orfii.).  would  have  superseded  the  necessity  of  com- 

Creoit,  an  ancient  right  ifbich  lords  had  posinj^  new  creeds,  which  was  done  on  many 

over  their  vassals;   consisting  in  this,  that  occasions.     Besides,  the  several  copies  of  this 

during  a  certain  time  they  could  oblige  them  creed,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  vnlgar  or 

to  lend  them  money.  Roman,  the  Aquileian,  and  the  Oriental,  dif- 

'ToCrb'dit.  V,  a,  (credo^  Latin.)    1.  To  fer  from  one  another  in  many  articles;  and 

believe  (Shakepeare),    2,  To  procure  credit  this  difference  cannot  easily  be  reconciled  with 

or  honour  to  any  tbing  (fFaller),    3.  To  the  notion,  that  it  was  framed  by  the  apostles, 

trust ;  to  confide  m.  4.  To  adroit  as  a  debtor,  and  transmitted  from  tbein  to  their  successors. 

CRE'DITABLB.    a.    (from    credit,)      1.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  some  of  the  art!- 

Reputable ;  above  contempt  (Arbuthnot),    2.  cles  contained  in  it  were  inserted  in  opposition 

Honourable ;  estimable  (TillotMon),  to  errors  that  sprung  up  in  the  Cnristtan 

CRE'DITABLENESS.«.(fromcrerfi7a5/e.)  church,  lon^  after  the  time  of  the  apostles. 

Reputation ;  estimation  (/>.  of  Piety),  However,  this  creed  is  a  very  ancient  compo- 

CRE'DITABLY.  ad,  (from    creditable,)  sition,  and  upon  the  whole  an  unexception« 

Reputably ;  witltout  disgrace  (South),  able  summajry  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  aiid 

CREDITON,  a  town  in  Devonshire*  with  much  superior  lo  compositions  of  a  similar 

a  market  on  Saturday.     It  contains  nearly  kind  of  later  date.  It  might  in  part  have  been 

5000  inhabitants,  and  has  a  considerable  ma-  transmitted  down  from  the  apostles,  and  after* 

nofacture  of  serges.     Lat.  50.  49  N.  Lon.  3.  wards  gradmil I y  enlarged  in  its  present  form  as 

45  W.  occasion  required.    Lord  King's  Crit,  Hist,  of 

CRE'DI TOR.  #.  (cfe<AVor,  Latin.)    He  to  the  Apostles*  Creed.   See  Symbol. 

whom  a  debt  is  owed;  be  that  gives  credit ;  Caked  (Athanasian),  has  been  falsely  at- 

coreiatire  to  debtor  (Swijl)*  tributed  to  Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 

CREDU'LITY.    #.    (eredmiiti,    French.)    who  lived  and  wrote  in  the  fourth  century: 

Easiness  4>f  belief;  readiness  of  credit  (^tV/n.).  it  is  neitlier  mentioned  nor  referred  to  in  any 
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of  his  genuine  works;  no  notice  is  talcen  of  it         To  CREEK,  v.  a.  (see  To  Creak.)   Ta 

by  writers  who  iintjiediately  succeeded  him ;  make  a  harsh  noise  (Shak*peare^» 
it  was  never  appealed  to  for  the  decision  of  the        Creek.  #.  (cpecca,  Saxon;  krtke^  Datrh.) 

controversy  relating'  to  the  procession  of  the  1.  A  prominence  or  iut  in  a  nrindinf  cac 

Spirit    between    the    Eastern    and    Western  (^Daviei),    2.  A  small  port;  a  bay;afinF 

churches,  in  the  seventh  and  ninth  centuries;  (^Davies),  3,  Any  tiirn^  or aWty (Shakspetr). 
nor  is  it  quoted,  say  stune,  till  one  thousand         Creek,  or  Muskoobe  lN*biA>r$<,  the  oiRt 

years  after  Clirist.     Fabricius  is  of  opinion,  numerous  tribe  of  Indians  of  any  witirn  tl^ 

that  it  was  first  written  in  Latin  long  alter  the  limrts  of  the  American  United  States.    Th  r 

fifth  century,  and  afterwards  translated  into  inhahit  the  middle   part  of  Georgia.    TUr 

Greek,    It  is  appointed  to  he  read  in  the  ser-  amount    to    about    17*280,  of  uTiom  «^^(J< 

vice  of  the  church  of  England  thirteen  times  are  warriors.     Their  principal   town  Yun  i& 

in  the  year.     Vossii  Diss,  de  Symbolis.  Fabr.  lat.  32.   N.   Ion.   86.   28  W.    The  eoisrr 

Bib  I.  Grsec.  vol.  v.  abounding  with  creeks  and  rirulets,  gave  rm 

The  damnatory  clauses  in  this  creed  have  to  the  name, 
long  caused  serious  uneasiness  to  pious  men  of        CRE'EKY.  a.  (from  creek,)  Fall  of  crfrks: 

different  denominations.     Some  of  our  digni-  uneuual;  winding  (5/>6ii«er). 
fied  clergy  have  expressed  themselves  concern-         lo  CREEP,  v. «.  (prct.  crept,  cpypan, f^i } 

ing  it  in  the  following  terms.     "  'J'he  account  1.  To  move  with  the  belly  to  the  groanH,  witA- 

givenof  A  thanasius*s  creed,"  says  the  excellent  out  legs,  as  a  worm  (^Milton),     t.  To  |:rin 

archbishop  Til  lofson,  **  seems  tome  nowise  sa-  nlnng    the    ground,  or    on    other   s«pp--it! 

tisfactory;  1  wish  we  werewellridof  it."  The  {Dryden),    )i.    To    move    forirard    witboii 

good  and  learned  bishop  Taylor,  in  his  Li-  bounds  or  leaps,  as  insects.  4.  To  move  Alo-nr 

berty  of  Prophesying  (Sect.  li.  §  36)  has  the  and  feebly  (iS'AflrA:.»;3effrc).  5.  To  movcsec.efl* 

following  observation:  *Mf  it  were  considered  and  clandestinely  (w^//.).    6.  To  move  ti3i>r- 

concerning   Athanasius^s   creed,    how   many  ously  without  soaring,  or  venturing  into  lun- 

people  understand  it  not,  how  contrary  to  na-  gers   (^Addison),     7.    To   come    an«iprrt(4 

tural  reason  it  seems,  how  little  the  scripture  (TempleX     8.  To  behave  wilh  aerviiiry;  to 

says  of  these  curiosities  of  explication,  and  how  fawn  (Snakspeare), 

tradition  was  not  clear  on  his  side  for  the  arti-        CRE'EPER.  #.  (from  cretp)     1.  A  pb<i; 

cle  itself,  much  loss  for  those  forms  and  mi-  that  supports  itself  by  means  of  some  strorri'r 

nutes ;  it  had  not  been  amiss  if  the  final  judg-  body  (BacoTt),  2.  An  iron  used  to  slide  ai«>r: 

ment   had   been   left  to  Jesus  Christ;    and  the  grate  in  kitchens.     3.  A  kind  of  pattcoof 

indeed  to  me  it  seems  very  hard  to  put  un-  chig  worn  by  women, 
charitableness  into  the  creed,  and  so  to  make  it         Crkepbr,  in  ornithology.  See  Certbu. 
become  as  an  article  of  faith."     The  present        Creeper    (Virginian),    in    botany.    Jv^ 

bishtip    of  Lincoln,    Dr.   Tomline,  says,  in  Hedrra. 

his   Elements  of    Christian   Theology   (vol.         CREE'PHOLE.  «.  (ere^y)  and  Ao/d)  I.  A 

ii.  p.  220),  *'  It  certainly  is  to  be  lamented,  hole  into  which  any  animal  may  creep  to  rsa|« 

that  assertions  of  so  peremptory  a  nature,"  danger.     2.  Asabterfu^e;  an  excase. 
referring   to   the    damnatory   clauses,    «•  un-         CREEPING   ROOT,    in    bi>tany.  (nj.'i 

explained  and  unqualified,  should  have  been  repens.)     Extending  itself  horizootaliysii^ 

used  in  human  composition."     "  1  am  ready  putting  forth  fibres ;  as  in  mint, 
to   acknowledge  (p.  222)  that,  in  my  judg-        Creeping   stem.   (cquUm  repent.)  Ru^* 

ment,  notivithstanding  the  authority  of  former  nin^  along  the  ground,  or  up  trees  and  ^tii^ 

times,  our   church   would   have  acted  more  bodies;  putting  forth  roots;  as  id  ivy,  bi^ 

wisely,  and  more  consistently  with  its  gene-  nia,  &c. 

ral  principles  of  mildness  aiid  toleration,  if        CREE'PIXGLY.    ad.    (from   enfyi^r) 

it  had  not  adopted  the  damnatory  clauses  of  Slowlv;  after  the  manner  of  a  reptile  (Si^'vi- 
the  Athanasian  creed.     Though  I  firmly  be-        CR]EM'ASTER.(creniaa/«r,iif«f««rv;ir'- 

lieve  that  the  doctrines  themselves  are  all  xgi/uaw,  to  suspend.)    A  muscle  of  thetf«tfr 

founded  in  seripture,  I  cannot  but  conceive  it  by  which  it  is  suspended  and  drawo  ap.  ^  '* 

to  be  both  unnecessary  and  presumptuous  to  compressed  in  the  act  of  coition.    It  iri^ 

say  that  *  except  every  one  do  keep  them  whole  from  Poupart's  ligament,  passea  over  ibf  f** 

and  undefiled,  he,  without  doubt,  shall  perish  matic  cord,  and  is  lost  in  the  oellalar  m^- 

everlastingly/  "  brane  of  the  scrotum,  covering  Um;  testic-f . 

Creed  (Aicene),  was  composed  and  esta-        CREMATION,    is    sometimes   usfd  m 

blished  as  a  proper  summary  of  the  Christian  burning,  particularly  the  ancient  auum  «i 

faith  by  the   council  at  Nice,  A.   D.  325,  burning  the  dead. 

against  the  Arians.     This  is  also  called  the        CREMNITZ,  one  of  the  priucisal  aiiv 

Constantinopolitan  creed,  because  it  was  con-  towns  of  Hungary,  where  gold  aad  lilr^^ 

firmed  with  some  few  alterations  by  the  council  coined  into  money,  to  the  amoiiDt  of  a^'"- 

of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  3S 1 .  100,000  ducats  annually.  It  haa  grcalk  ^^A'• 

These  three  creeds  are  used  in  the  oublic  ed  from  intestine  broils;  and  was  to&lir«-^ 

offices  of  the  church  of  England;  and  sub-  stroyed  by  fire  in  1777.     It  experiearfdi**" 

acription  to  them  is  required  of  the  clergy,  milar  fate  in  1783.     It  is  JO  milfsN.  E-^ 

For  a  valuable  collection  of  early  creeds,  sec  Presburg.   Lat.  43. 32  N.  Lon.  19. 6  E. 
ninirham^  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities.  CRESiONA,  an  ancient  town  of  M)Ufc»  u 
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Jy  \  it  is  the  see  of  »  bishop,  and  the  teat  pie;  mostly  pedicelM.    Thirty-onc  species ; 

a  university.     It  is  15  miles  £.  of  Placen*  chiefly  of  the  Mediterranean  coast,  or  south  of 

.    Lat.  45.  8  N.    Lon.  9.  5»  E.  Europe ;  about  three  are  natives  of  our  own 

Cremona  stop,  on  an  organ,  is  a  single  pastures.  The  common  height  is  that  of  a  foot, 

d  stop,  originally  designed  to  imiute  an  or  a  foot  and  a  half ;  the  flowers  are  terminal 

:ient  wind  instrument,  called  a  knemhorn:  and  large,  generally   red  or  vcUow.     They 

t  time,  and  the  ignorance  of  organ-builders,  make  a  l>eautiful  appearance  about  Midsum- 

re  corrupted  this  word  into  cremona,  which  nier,  and  produce  a  considerable  quantity  of 

s  led  some  of  late  to  suppose  that  this  stop  seeds,  from  which  they  may  be  raised  without 

s  at  first  intended  as  an  imitation  of  the  trouble. 

din.    See  Organ.  To  CRE^PITATE.  v.  ii.  (erepiio^  Latin.) 

CREMONKSE,  a  territory  of  Milan,  in  To  make  a  small  crackling  noise, 

dy,  of  which  Cremona  is  the  capital.  CREPITA'TION.  #.  (from  erepitaie,)  A 


CREMOR.  (Ldtin.)  A  milky  subsUnce;  a    small  crackling  noise. 

\  liquor  resembling  cream.  CREPT.  The  participle  of  creep, 

Cremor  tartari.     SecTARTRis.  CREPUNDIA,   in  antiquity,  tc 


tokens  left 


native  of  Guiana,  with  square,  knotty  stems,  and  darknesit  (Brotrn). 

d  white  flower:!  in  axillary  corymbs.  CRBPU'SCULL'M,    in    astronomy,    twi- 

CRENATE,  in  boUny,  applied  to  the  leaf;  light;  the  time  from  the  first  dawn.or  appear- 

>lioped  or  notched  l<*af.    (folium  crenatum^  ance  of  the  morning  to  the  rising  sun ;  and 

>m  crejsa,  a  notch.)    llavmg  the  edge  cot  again,  between  the  setting  of  the  sun  and  the 

th  angular  or  circular  incisures,  not  inclin*  last  remains  of  day.     Papias  derives  the  word 

g  towards  either  extremity ;  as  in  primula  from  erepeue :  which,  be  says,  aneientlv  sig* 

rinosa.     When  the  edge  of  a  leaf  is  cut  into  nified  uncertain,  doubtful,  9.  d.  a  dubious 

foments  of  small  circles,  instead  of  angular  light.    The  crepnsculnm  is  usually  computed 

pth,  it  is  said  to  be  obtusely  crenate ;  when  to  begin  and  end  when  tlie  sun  is  about  IH 

e  larger  segments  have  smaller  ones  upon  degrees  below  tlie  horison  ;  for  then  the  stars 

em,  a  leaf  is  then  said  to  be  dcrablv  crenate,  of  the  sixtli  magnitude  disappear  in  tlie  morn- 

iplicato  crenatum.     Li  nn^s's  definition  in  ing,  and  appear  in  the  even  mg.  It  is  of  longer 

tiiknophia  Botanies,  rakes  in  only  the  acutely  duration  in  the  solstices  than  in  the  equinoxes, 

enate  leaf ;  and  therefore  incisaris  is  rightly  and  longer  in  an  oblique  than  in  a  right  sphere, 

bstituted  in  Delin.  PI.  for  angulis.  The  crepuscnla  are  occasioned  by  the  sun's 

The  same  term  is  applied  to  the  corol  in  rays  refracted  in  our  atmosphere,  and  reflected 

mm,  diaothtts  chinensis,  &c.  to  the  nectary,  from  the  particles  thereof  to  the  eye.    See 

narcissus  triandrus.  Twilight. 

When  the  edg\e  of  a  leaf  i^  cut  into  very  CRESCENDO.  (Ital.  from  ereteere,  to  in- 

nail  notches,  Linn^us  uses  the  diminutive  crease.)  A  term  in  music,  unknown  till  about 

enulate    ^ereuuiatum,}    This  term  is  also  the  middle  of  the  hist  century.    Jomelliintro^ 

tplied  to  the  nectary  In  narcissus  posticus.  duced  the  terms  creecenao  and  diminuendo  in- 

CREOOIBA,  in  the  customs  of  the  middle  to  Germany,  for  the  gradual  increase  and  di« 

;e,  a  robbery  and  murder  committed  in  a  minntion  of  sound. 

3od,  where  the  body  of  the  person  killed  CRE'SCENT.  a.  Tfrom  ere«eo,  Latin.)  in« 

is  burnt  in  order  to  prevent  any  discovery  creasing ;  growing  {Milion}. 

tlie  crime.  Crb'scbnt.   #.    {ereecene^    Latin.)     The 

CREOLES,  a  name  f  iven  to  the  fiunilies  mooninher  state  of  increase;  any  similitude  of 

ascended  from  the  Spaniards,  who  first  settled  the  moon  increasing  (Drvdem^* 

Mexico.  Crescent,  in  heralctry,  m  a  bearing  la 

CRBNOPHYLAX,    in    antiquity,   a  m»-  form  of  a  half-moon.    The   Ottomans  bear 

istrate  of  Athens,  who  had  the  inspeetion  of  sinople,  a  crescent  montant,  argent.   The  ores* 

mntaina.  cent  is  (Frequently  osed  as  a  difference  in  coat- 

CRE/PAINB.  #.  Twith  fiirriers.)  An  ulcer  ansour,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  a  second 

ated  in  the  midst  of  the  fore-part  of  the  foot,  brother,  or  junior  family.    The  figure  of  the 

CREPANCE,  or  Crbjpaudine.  (from  ere'  crescent  is  tne  1'nrkish  syqibol ;  or  rather,  is 

tud^  a  canker  nicer.)    An  accident  common  that  of  the  city  Bysantium,  whidi  bore  this 

horses,  consisting  of  a  tread  upon  the  coro*  device  from  all  antiquity ;  as  appears  ftt>m  me- 

it,  or  crownet.  In  the  act  of  managing  or  dais  struck  in  honour  of  Augustus,  Traian, 

isaaging,  in  consequence  of  their  not  cross-  &c.    Crescents  are  said  to  be  adossed,  wnen 

ig  tlieir  h'gs  snfl&ciently.  their  backs  or  thickest  part  are  turned  towaids 

CREPI  i>iC  that  kind  of  Roman  slippers  each  other  i  their  points  looking  to  the  sidesof 

bich  were  always  worn  with  the  palliun.  the  shield.     Crescent  inverted,  is  that  whose 

CRE'PiS.    Hawk's-beard.     In  botany,  a  points  look  towards  the  bottom:  turned  rre»^ 

enus  of  the  class  syngenesis,  order  polygamia  cents  are  placed  like  those  SNiossed ;  the  differ- 

qualis.    Receptacle  naked,  vomghish ;  calyx  ence  is,  that  all  their  points  look  to  the  dexter 

treated  irilk  decidnons  sodes;  down  sma-  sideof  theahield:  contarned  crescents,  on  the 
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contrary,  look  to  the  sinister  side;  affronted  leaved;  corol  salver-shaped,  6laiDeDti  %:rf 

or  appointed  crescents,  are  contrary  to  the  on  the  trii>e  ;  capsule  t\vo<ralved,  one  cr  ^• 

adossed,  the  points  looking'  tonrards  euch  other.  8ee<led.     Two  species ;  one  a  native  of  Or*. 

Crescent,  is  also  the  name  of  a  military  the  other  of  the^ast  Indies, 

order,  instituted  by  Renatus  of  Anjou,  kinp  of  CKE'SSE  V.  s.  (croiMsette^   Fr.)    A  r*-' 

Sicily,  &c.  in  144H  ;  so  called  from  the  hange,  Vi^ht  Sft  upon  a  beacon,  Hght-hoase,  ors«  . 

or  symbol  thereof,  a  crescent  of  gold  enamelled,  toner  (Miltori). 

Crescent-shaped,     in    botany,     (lunate  CllE.SSY,  a  village  of  France,  io  tU  * 

from  luna,  the  moon.)     Roundish,  hollowed  partment  of  the  Straits  of  Calais^  and  U'»:r 

at  the  base  with  posterior  angles.     Subrotun-  vince  of  Picardy.     It  is  meoionLhlc  in  W.v 

dum  basi  excavatuui,  angulis  posticisnotatum.  for  a  bloody  battle  foueht,  and  a  ^1or>r«r>  r. 

Applied  to  leaves  and  spikes;  as  in  acrosti-  tory  obtained  here  in   1346,  by  the  Er;  -. 

chum  pectinatum.     The  diminutive   lunulate  under  king  Edward  ill. and  tlie  Black  Frt*. 

is  applied  to  the  keel  of  the  flower  in  polygala  over  the   rrench,  in   the   tinie   of  Pbi!*)  < 

myrtifolia.       Moon-shaped    is    absurd,    and  Valois,  when  the  flower  of  the  Frencbao^>  " 

mooned  still  worse.    If  the  terms  lunate,  lunu-  were  slain.     It  is  13  miles    N.    of  Abb^f : 

late,  or  crescent-shaped  be  ohiected  to,  we  may  Lat.  .50.  20  N.     I^on.  I.  55  E. 

use  the  periphrasis,  shaped  like  a  crescent,  for  CREST,  in  armoury,  the  top  part  of  '^ 

any  form  of  a  leaf,  &c.  resembling  the  moon  armour  for  the  head,  uiounting-  over  tbe  .*- 

in  any  period  of  her  first  quarter;  since   this  met,  in  manner  of  a  comb,  or  tafi  of  a  e^" 

term  does  not  occur  very  frequently.  deriving  its  name  from  crista,  a  cock's  coc 

CRESCENl'IA.     Calabash  tree.     A  genus  The  crest  was  for  the  oiost  part  made  of  ('• 

of  the  class  didynamia,  order  angiospermia.  thers,  or  the  hair  of  horses*    tails  or  m-*'- 

Calyx  two-parted,  equal ;  corol  gibbous ;  berry  The  soldiers  took  irreat  pride  in  adoraief  t  - 

pedicelled,  one-celled,  imbedded  in  pulp.  Two  in  mo>it  of  the  old   monuments  we  6ml  :'* 

species.  crest  represented,  not  much   onlike  tfcoxr  •* 

1.  C.  cajete.     A  native  tree  of  Jamaica  and  the  tops  of  our  modern  head-pieces ;  but  wfaa- 
the  Leeward  Islands;  height  from  twenty  to  ever  the  comm<  n  soldiers  had,  those  of  1 
thirty  feet,  branching  at  the  top  into  a  large  officers  were  usually  ivronght  in  gold  or  • 
head ;  the  leaves  are  wedge-lanceolate,  crowd*  ver,  and  the  plumes  of  a  larger  sin,  <f*  ** 
ed,  disposed  in  tufts;  ttie  flowers  are  lateral,  across  the  helmet;  and  some  wore  two,  t^n*. 
large,  and  solitary,  one-petalled,  of  a  greenish  or  four  together  of  these  plumes. 

yellow  hue  ;  striped  antl  spotted  with  brown,  Crest,  in  heraldry,  the  opperiDost  pif  ' 

succeeded  by  a  large  fruit,  with  a  thick  skin  an  armoury,  or  that  part  of  the  caskorbfr-t 

and  ligneous  shell,  capable  of  containing,  when  next  to  the  mantle.     Guillim  says,  the  crrr. 

emptied  of  its  pulp,  nearly  three  pints.     They  or  cognizance,  claims  the  highest  plaer,  brv 

are  appropriated  to  various  purposes  ;  and  the  seated  on  the  most  eminent  part  of  the  bete^. 

calabash  shells  are  sometimes  so  large  as  to  yet  so  as  to  admit  of  an  interposition  of  *>:- 

hold  each  two  gallons  of  water.  cscrol,   wreathe,  chapeau,   cron-n,  &c.    T.» 

2.  C.  cucurbitina ;  a  native  of  the  West  In-  crest  is  esteemed  a  greater  mark  of  no^l' 
dies,  is  a  more  diminutive  tree,  with  leaves  than  the  armoury,  being  borne  at  u*3r:« 
evate,  distinct,  somewhat  coriaceous,  not  in  ments,  to  which  none  were  admitted  till  «.' 
tufts:  the  floivers  nodding,  fruit  pointed,  time  as  they  had  given  proof  of  their  oe^i''' 
Both  species  may  be  easily  propagated,  but  sometimes  it  serves  to  distinguish  the  w;-. 
can  only  be  reared  in  a  hot-house.  branches  of  a  family;  and   it  has  sermL  .: 

CRE'SCIVE.  ff.  (from  erexco,  Latin.)  In-  occasion, as  a  distinguishing  badge  of  6ct«* 

creasing ;  errowing  (Shakspeare),  sometimes  the  crest  is  taken  for  the  dn  ' 

CRESPI  ((jiuseppe  Maria),  a   painter  of  but  more  usually  is  formed  of  some  pwri  ' 

Bologna,  born  in  I6H5,  and  died  in  1747.  He  the  arms.     Families  that  exchange  ani^  - 

accustomed   himself  to  paint    in  a  chamber  not  change  their  crest, 

properly  darkened,  and  so  contrived  as  to  ad-  Crest  denotes,  likewise,  any  tafi  or  cr^ 

mit  a  ray  of  the  sun,  or  the  light  of  a  flambeau,  ment  on  the  head ;  and  the  word  is  used  r;«* 

to  enable  him  to  fi:ivc  a  greater  roundness  and  atively  to  signify  pride,  spirit,  fira. 

relief  to  his  paintings,  by  a  nice  observation  CRE'STED.    a.    (from    creH;  rfitici*> 

of  the  force  of  natural  light    and  shadow.  Latin.)     I.  Adorned  with  a  plnme  or  r^ 

{fVatkins),  (Milton),    2.  Wearing  a  coiuh  (Dfydc%\ 

CRESS,  in  botany.     See  Lepidium.  Crested.  (criMtaius.)  In  bolanj, hinn <• 

Cress  flndian).     See  Trop.«olum.  appendage  like  a  crest  or  toft;  as  the  1»'^ 

Crbss  (Sciatica).     See  I  her  is.  of  poly  gala  and  some  anthers. 

Cress  (Spanish,  or  Rocket).     See  Vblla.  CREST-FALLEN.  o.  (ereKandM  ^  > 

Cress  (Swine's).     See  Cochlearia.  jected;  sunk  ;  heartlebs;  spiritless  (i7<9e<i 

Cress  (Wall).     See  Turritis.  Crest-fallen  :  hi  the  manage,  a  irrs  i> 

Cress  (Warted).    See  Cochlearia.  plied  to  a  horse  when  that  part  othimivi  v 

Cress    (Water).      See  Sisimbrium    and  from  the  withers  to  the  ears*  and  apon  «i« 

Nasturtium.  the  mane  grows,  is  impoverished  and  «s*^ 

Cress  (Winter).    See  Eristmum.  from    the    natural   prominence  of  lb  Wi» 

CRESSA,  in  botany,  a  genns  of  the  class  tiful  curve,,  to  a  state  of  bollowi 

'  "i<iria,    order  pentagynia.      Calyx  live-  dentation.    This  is  generally — ^ 
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tal  emaciation,  produced  by  very  bad  sup*  It  is  formed  of  more  compact  particles  than 

t,  or  neglect  ttoaer  different  degrees  of  dis-  spec.  5  $  is  exceedingly  brittle,  and  redacible 

.'.     The  firmness  and  corresponding  curve  to  dust ;  colour  white,  redduh,  or  yellowish. 
he  crest  is  almost  invariably  a  tolerable  cri*        7.  G.  scriptoria.     Common  chalk.     Soft 

on    of    the  health  and  condition  of  the  carbonat  of  lime.    Solid,  rough,  slightly  ad- 

se  ;  and  a  judicious  inspector  seldom  omits  herin^  to  the  tongue,  without  lustre,  opaque, 

i  part  of  the  examination.      If  the  flesh  straining  the  fingers,  breaking  into  indetermi- 

n  the  crest  be  firm,  solid,  and  not  flabbily  nate  fragments.      Found  in  large  strata  in 

;,  or  fluctuating,  it  is  a  good  sign  of  con*  various  parts  of  Britain,  Germany,  France, 

ntional  strength ;  but  a  horse  having  a  low,  and  Sweden ;  particularly  on  some  sea^oasts ; 

e,  indented  crest,  %rill  always  have  a  poor,  often  containing  flints,  and  the  vestiges  of 

ik,   and  impoverished  appearance.     This  echini    and  other   shells;    colour  generally 

ret,    however,    proceeds  more  frequently  white;  rarely  greyish;  feels  rather  rough  to 

in  penurious  keep  than  from  any  defect  in  the  touch,  and  effervesces  strongly  with  acids: 

urp,  and  may  always  be  expeditiously  re-  contains — 

died  bv  liberal  nourishment.  Carbonat  of  lime        ...        95 

3RB'STLESS,v.  (from  creW.)  Not  digni-        Alumine        ...  2 

I  with  coat-armour  (ShakMpeare).  Water  ...        3 

2KKTA^    Chalk.    In  oryctology,  a  genus  

;he  class  earths,  order  calcareous:  consisting  100 

carhonat  of  lime  and  carbonic  acid  gas,         8.  C.  ganil.    Arenaceous  limestone  Solid, 

i   a   few  extraneous  substances;     friable,  hardish,  brittle,  a  little  shining  and  transparent, 

erveacing,  and  nearly  totally  soluble  in  acids;  Found  on  the  shores  of  Rhagberg,  a  small 

icining  in  the  fire,  out  not  vitrifying  in  the  island  on  the  coast  of  Antrim,  and  atCodrilla, 

ongest  degree  of  heat,  unless  the  oxygen  of  on  the  west  side  of  Vesuvius ;  yellowish- white. 

e  carbonic  acid  be  very  forcibly  prevented  In  the  lump  it  cannot  be  easily  broken;  but 

>m  escaping.     Eight  species.  in  small  pieces  it  fritters  against  the  fingers ; 

I.e.  concbacea.   Calyx  conchacea;  humus  phosphoresces  when  scraped  in  the  dark  with 

nchacea.  Containing  small  and  very  minute  a  knife.     Specific  gravity  2,7'12.     Contains 

ells,  not  cohering,  not  soiling  the  fingers,  carbonic  acid  47. 

ithout  lustre.     Found  on  the  maritime  parts        Crbta  prjbpabata.     Prepared  clialk  is 

Etrnria,  Saxonv,  and  Wirtemberg,  rarely  a  carbonat  of  lime,    and  possesses  antacid 

(vered  with  moufd.  qualities :  it  is  exhibited  in  form  of  electuary, 

2.  C  mnulata.  Calx  testacea,  or  testa*  mixture,  or  bolus,  in  pyrosis,  cardialgia,  acid« 
oiu  chalk.  Consisting  of  rounded,  quite  gla-  ities  of  the  primse  viae,  rachitis,  crusta  lactea, 
-ous  milk-white  opaque  granulations,  which  &c.  and  is  an  antidote  against  white  arsenic. 

)  not  suin  the  finders.    Found  on  the  shores        CKETA'CEOUS  ACID.     Fixed  air.    See 

f  Ascension  Island,  where  it  serves  as  a  nidus  Carbonic  acid. 

•r  the  testndo  midas,  or  largest  tortoise  of       Crbta'cbous.  a.  (ereta^  chalk,  Latin.)    1. 

le  genus,  to  lay  its  eggs  in.  Having  the  aualities  of  chalk  (Grew).    2. 

It  is  composed  of  shells  and  corals,  com-  Abounding  with  chalk  (/*Ai7t/)«). 
linuted  by  the  waves  of  the  sea,  or  of  the        CRE'TATED.  a,  (eretaiut,  Latin.)  Rub- 

arder  calcareous  substances  worn  down  and  bed  with  chalk, 
nbbed  toguther  by  the  torrents  of  rivers.  CKETE,  a  celebrated  island  in  the  Mediter- 

3.  C.  testacea.  Not  widely  differing  from  ranean,  now  known  hv  the  nameof  Candia, 
be  former,  except  in  not  possessing  such  de-  Nations  are  effaced  from  the  earth  like  the 
ned  granulations.  Produced  by  comminuted  monuments  of  their  power,  and  after  the  re- 
bells,  without  lustre,  not  staining  the  fingers,  volutions  of  several  ages,  we  can  scarce  trace 
'"ound  on  the  coasts  of  England  and  France,  in  their  posterity  any  remains  of  their  ancient 

4.  C.  pulverulenta.  Native  lime.  Redu-  character.  Some  of  them  exist  longer,  others 
ible  to  dust,  witlwut  lustre,  rough  to  the  shorter;  but  we  may  almost  always  calculate 
OQcb,  staining  the  fingers.  Found  near  Bath ;  the  period  of  their  duration  by  the  excellence 
rhite ;  when  mixed  with  a  little  oxyd  of  iron  of  tneir  laws,  and  the  fidelity  with  which 
t  becomes  yellowish.  they  support  and  obey  them.    The  republic  of 

5.  C.  squamosa.  Mineral  agaric ;  with  Crete,  being  established  on  a  solid  basts,  knew 
omewhat  greasy,  snow-white,  shining  scales,  no  foreign  master  for  a  period  of  ten  centuries. 
vliich  soil  the  fingers.  Found  near  Gera ;  She  bravely  repelled  the  attacks  of  those 
rery  friable ;  falling  to  dust  in  water ;  adheres  princes  who  attempted  to  enslave  her.  At 
0  the  tongue,  and  is  entirely  soluble  in  ni-  length  the  time  arrived  when  the  warlike  and 
rous  acid ;  colour  sometimes  silvery-white.  victorious  Romans  aspired  to  the  empire  of  the 

6.  C.  farinacea.  Soft  carbonat  of  lime,  world,  and  would  suffer  none  but  their  sub- 
Mioeral  agaric.  A  variation,  therefore,  of  the  jects  or  slaves  to  inhabit  within  the  reach  of 
former,  or  of  the  latter;  the  whole  of  which  their  arms.  Florus  does  not  scruple  to  ac- 
liree  mi^bt  better,  perhaps,  be  arranged  under  knowledge,  that  the  Romans  had  no  other 
one  species.  Farinaceous,  loosely  cohering,  motives  tor  invading  Crete  but  the  ambitious 
floating,  soiling  the  fingers.  Foancl  in  Britain,  desire  of  subduing  the  renowned  native 
iod  various  other  parts,  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  country  of  Jupiter.  From  the  Romans,  Crete 
or  the  bottom  of  lakes,  or  calcareous  mountains,  passed  into  the  hands  of  fionifoce,  marquis  of 
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Montnerrat*  who,  being  more  covetoas  of  fold  CRIB,  b,  (epybbe,  Saxon)     I.  Tie  n. 

than  glory,  sold  it  to  the  Venetians  in   1194,  or  manger  of  a  stable  (^Skakspemre),  1  TV 

under  whom  it  assumed  the  name  of  Candia,  stall  or  cabin  of  an  ox.  3.  A  small  babitaba 

Cretb    (Dittany  oQ.      See    Dictamnus  a  cottage  (iSAaAr#peare). 

CRETICU8.  STo  Crib.  v.  a.  (from  the  noan.)  Toil-- 

CRCTIO,  in  antiquity,  a  certain  number  up  in  a  narrow  habitation;  to  cagv  (S&aAis 

of  days  allowed  the  heir  to  consider  whether  CRIBBAGE,  a  game  at  cards,  dif-rr: 

he  would  act  as  heir  to  the  deceased  or  not ;  from  all  others  by  its  immeiiae  TarieiT  ^ 

after  which  time,  if  he  did  not  act,  he  was  chances,  and  generally  reckoned  use f«J  to':- 

excluded  from  the  estate.  struct  yonng  people  in  the  science  of  oks> 

CRE'VICB.  #.  (from  crever^  French.)   A  tion.    It  is  playea  several  ways,  by  two»  ifc«, 

crack  ;  a  cleft ;  a  narrow  opening  (^AddUon),  or  four  persons,  with  five,  six,  or  soaRa-> 

To  Cre'vicb.  v.  a,  (from  the  noun.)    To  eight  cards:  the  rules  also  Tary  a  link  .: 

crack  ;  to  flaw  {fFotton),  different  companies :    bat  tlae  follovtBf  » 

CREUSA.  The  most  celebrated  of  this  name  those  most  generally  allowed : 

are  the  following :   1.  A  daughter  of  Creon,  The  dealer  may  discover  his  own  ofM. 

king  of  Corinth.    As  she  was  going  to  marry  though  if  he  show  any  of  the  adversarj'L  tb^ 

Jason,  who  had  divorced  Medea,  sne  put  on  adversary  is  entitled  to  mark  2  points,  aod  up 

a  poisoned  garment,   which  immediately  set  at  liberty  to  call  a  fresh  deal. 

her  body  on  tire,  and  she  expired  in  the  most  Should  too  many  cards  be  dealt  Id  cft  ^ 

excruciating  torments.     She  had  received  this  party,  the  non-dealer  may  score  2  potnta,  i  • 

gown  as  a  gift  from  Medea,  who  wished  to  likewise  demand  another  deal,  upon  tbeer?r 

take  that  revenue  upon  the  infidelitv  of  Jason,  being  detected  previous  to  takiog  ap  the  C2'? 

Some  call  her  Glauce.  (Ovid').   2.  A  daughter  but  if  he  do  not  wish  a  new  de^,  in  thatrv 

of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  by  Hecuba.      She  the  extra  cards  must  be  drawn  ;  and  wher  in 

married  iEneas,  by  whom  she  had  some  chil-  player  is  observed  to  have  in  hand  bmrik* 

dren,  among  whom  was  Ascanius.      When  the  proper  number  of  cards,  then  the  oppo*^  ' 

Troy  was  taken,  she  fled  in  the  night  with  her  shall  set  up  4  points,  and  may  also  call  a  ir% 

husband ;  but  they  were  separated  in  the  midst  deal. 

of  the  tumult,  and  iEneas  could  not  recover  If  any  player  meddle  with  the  card?  &V 

her,  nor  bear  where  she  was.     Cybele  saved  dealing,  till  the  period  of  cutting  tlieiBfii>-'^ 

her,  and  carried  her  to  her  temple,  of  which  turn-up  card,  then  bis  opponent  shall  »r«tr: 

she  became  priestess,   according  to  the  rela-  points. 

tion  of  Virgil,  who  makes  Creusa  appear  to  When  any  player  scores  more  than  estr*-. 

her  husband  in  a  vision,  while  he  was  seeking  to,  the  other  party  should  not  only  p«i  *  > 

her  in  the  tumult  of  war.     She  predicted  to  back  as  many  points  as  are  overmarkr<i,  >^ 

^Eneas  the  calamities  that  attended  him,  the  likewise  score  the  same  extra  nnmber  N»r  ^ 

fame  he  should  acquire  when  he  came  to  Italy,  own  game. 

and  his  consequent  marriage  with  a  princess  Should  either  party  meddle  even  with  ' 

of  the  country.  own  pegs   unnecessarily,  the  opponest  '  * 

CRBUSE,  a  department  of  France,  which  take  2  points,  and  if  any  one  takes  out  .  • 

takes  its  name  from  the  river  Creuse,  which  front  peg,  he  must  place  the  same  biri  '<*• 

passes  through  it.     Gueret  is  the  capital.  hind  the  other;   though  wlien  any  an*  &^ 

Creubb  (Little),  a  river  of  France,  which  placed  by  accident,  a  by*stander  sh^^a'c  > 

runs  into  the  Creuse,  near  Freselines.  •  place  the  same  aceerding  to  the  be94  o^  )■ 

Creuse,  a  river  of  France,   which   rises  juda;-inent,  but  never  otherwise  tnterfoe. 

about  eight  miles  south  of  Felletin,  crosses  When  any  player  miscalculates,  or  ar;;^'- 

the  department  to  which  it  gives  name,  and  to  sets  up  whathcf  is  entitled  to,  tbeao^r-^ 

the  department  of  the   Indre,  separates   the  is,  in  some  companies,  allowed  to  tAkr  *:* 

department  of  the  ludre  and  Loire  from  that  points  so  omitted;  bat  in  others  tk^t  )«  :- 

of  V^ienne,  till  about  five  miles  east  from  La  clone,  the  inattentive  person  being  uaJj  f  > 

Have  it  loses  itself  in  the  river  Vicnne.  hibited  from  afterwards  scoring  tMB. 

CREUX.  (from  tlie  French,  signifying  a  Bach  player  may  place  his  own  6ud^  «^ 

hollow  or  cavtty.)  A  term  in  sculpture,  wlTich  done  with,  on  the  pack, 

stands  opposed  to  relievo;  the  lines  and  figures  In  five-card  cribbage,  the  cards  aie  v<  W 

in  this  being  sunk  within  the  face  or  plane  of  dealt  one  by  one  alternately,  bnt  wbrs  pli>< 

the  substance  on  which  they  are  cut,  while  in  with  six  cards,  then  it  is  cnstMBury  t<*  r«' 

that  ttiey  appear  prominent  beyond  the  face.  three,  and  if  with  eight  cards,  four  at  s  nar 

CREW.  «.  (probably  from  cjiu'd,  Saxon.)  Tlie  non>deaIer  at  the  eommenersim 

I.  A  company  of  people  associated  for  any  the  game  in  five-card  cribbage  seoftsSpf"^* 

purpose  (Spenser).  2.  The  company  of  a  ship  called  taking  three  for  last,  bnt  ta  mi  - 


(Dryden).  eight-card  cnbbage  that  is  not  be 

Crew.  The  preterite  oi  crow.  Some  parties  permit  flashes  in  pbr  t^  ** 

CREW'EL.     *.    (kleweU    Dutch.)     Yarn  reckoned,  when  three  or  mere  cards  oi  *  ♦ 

twisted,  and  wound  on  a  knot  or  ball  (fValtun).  are  laid  down  successively,  that  is,  the  p^-* ' 

CREWKERNE,  a  town  in  Somersetshire,  playing  tlie  third  card  reckons  3^  awl  tbef  ^  * 

with  a  market  on  Saturdays ;  inhabitants  25/6.  laying  down  a  fourth  of  the  aaa»  sail  w«^  ^ 

Lai.  50.  50  N.  Lon.  3. 0  W.  and  so  on  if  five,  six,  or  nore  cw  ha  ph^ 
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Cribbage  boanh  are  so  snivtrsally  known,  crib,  onkss  those  others  eoBsist  of  two  fives, 
•that  It  is  imaeceasary  to  describe  them :  and  a  deace  and  trois,  five  and  six,  seven  and  eight, 
the  61  poiats  or  holes  marked  thereon  make  fifth  and  any  tenth  card,  or  the  crib  belonrinr 
the  Kfame.  The  party  catting  the  lowest  to  the  adversary,  or  the  game  almost  finisheo. 
card  deals,  after  which  each  player  is  first  to  A  player,  when  he  does  not  thereby  materially 
lav  oot  two  of  the  five  caras  for  the  crib,  injare  his  hand,  should^  for  his  own  crib,  lay 
which  always  belongs  to  the  dealer;  next  ont  close  cards,  in  hopes  of  making  a  sequence, 
the  adversary  cuts  the  remainder  of  the  or  two  of  a  suit,  in  expectation  of  a  flnsh,  or 
pack,  and  the  dealer  tarns  up  and  lays  on  any  that  of  themselves  amount  to  15,  or  sach 
the  crib  the  uppermost  card,  for  which,  if  as,  reckoned  with  others,  will  make  that  nam* 
a  knave,  he  marics  2  points.  The  card  tnmed  her,  except  when  the  antagonist  is  nearly  op, 
up  is  to  he  reckoned  by  both  parties,  whe-  and  it  may  be  expedient  to  keep  snch  caroa 
ther  in  showing  their  hands  or  crib.  After  that  probably  mignt  prevent  him  from  gaiainff 
laying  out  and  cutting  as  above  mentioned,  the  at  play.  The  direct  contrary  method  shoall 
eldeat  hand  plays  a  card  which  the  other  en*  be  pursued  in  respect  to  the  adversary's  crib, 
deavours  to  pair,  or  to  find  one,  the  points  of  which  each  person  should  endeavour  to  baulk, 
which,  rackoned  with  the  first,  will  make  15;  by  laying  out  those  cards  that  are  not  likely 
then  the  non-dealer  plays  another  card,  trying  to  prove  of  advantaj^e,  unless  at  snch  a  stage 
to  make  a  pair,  pair  royal,  sequence,  flush  of  tlie  g[ame,  when  it  may  be  of  consequence 
where  allowed  of,  or  15,  provtdTed  the  cards  to  keep  in  hand  cards  likely  to  tell  in  play,  or 
already  played  have  cot  exceeded  that  nnmber,  when  the  non- dealer  woula  either  be  out  by 
and  so  on  alternately  till  the  points  of  the  cards  his  band,  or  has  reasons  forjudging  the  crib  of 
played  make  31,  or  the  nearest  possible  nam-  little  moment.  A  king  is  the  l^st  card  to 
ber  ander  that,  bautk  a  crib,  as  none  can  form  a  sequence  be- 
When  the  party  whose  turn  it  may  be  to  yond  it,  except  in  some  companies  where 
play  cannot  produce  a  card  that  will  make  31,  queen,  king,  ace  are  allowed  as  a  seqnence; 
or  come  in  under  that  number,  he  then  says,  and  either  a  kin^,  or  queen,  with  an  ace,  six. 
Go,  to  his  antagonist,  who  thereupon  is  en-  seven,  et^'ht,  or  nine,  are  good  ones  to  put  out. 
titled  to  score  1,  and  must  play  any  card  or  Low  cards  are  generally  tne  most  likely  to  fl^in 
cards  he  has  that  will  make  31  or  under ;  and  at  play.  Flusnes  and  sequences,  particularly 
if  he  can  make  exactly  31,  then  is  to  take  two  if  they  are  also  flushes,  are  for  the  most  part 
points;  and  besides,  the  last  player  has  often  eligible  hands,  as  thereby  the  player  is  often 
opportunities  to  make  pairs,  or  sequences,  enabled  either  to  assist  his  own  cnb,  or  baulk 
Such  cards  as  remain  after  this  are  not  to  be  that  of  tlie  opponent;  to  whom  a  knave  should 
played ;  but  each  party  havina^,  during  the  never  be  given,  if  with  propriety  it  can  be  re- 
play, scored  his  poants  gained,  in  the  manner  tained.  Sequences  in  play  need  not  be  laid 
as  directed  before,  proceeds,  the  non-dealer  down  in  order;  it  is  safiUcient  that  tlie  cards  on 
first,  then  the  dealer,  to  count  and  take  for  his  the  table  will  form  a  sequence  without  any 
hand  and  crib  as  follows,  reckoning  the  cards  other  one  intervening ;  as  for  instance,  suppose 
every  way  they  can  possibly  be  varied,  and  a  six  first  played,  then  a  four,  and  afterwards 
always  including  the  tarned-up  card.  ^  a  trois,  if  a  deuce  follows,  it  will  make  seqnence 
For  every  15  ...  ,  2  points,  of  three;  then  if  a  five,  it  will  be  a  sequence 
Pair,  or  two  of  a  sort  •  2  points,  of  five ;  and  if  an  ace  or  seven  succeeds  the 
Pair-royal,  or  three  of  a  sMt  6  points,  five,  a  seonence  of  six ;  though  should  a  ten. 
Double  pair-royal  or  four  ditto  12  points,  or  any  otner  card  that  will  not  run  on  regular. 
Sequence  of  any  siuts,  according  to  the  be  played  as  the  fourth,  the  sequence  then  will 

number.  be  totally  prevented. 
Flushes  according  to  the  number.  Twenty-nine  is  the  greatest  possible  number 
Knave,  or  noddy,  of  the  same  suit  as  turned  that  can  W  gained  by  the  shew  of  any  hand, 
up,  1  point;  but  when  tnmed  up  it  is  not  to  or  crib,  either  in  five  or  six>card  cribbage,  and 
be  reckoned  again,  nor  is  any  thing  to  be  taken  is  composed  of  three  fives  and  a  knave,  with  a 
for  it  when  played.  fourth  five,  of  the  same  suit  as  the  knave,  turn- 
Three  cards  of  the  same  suit  in  hand,  or  ed  up;  this  very  seldom  happens;  but  twenty- 
four  in  crib,  usually  entitle  the  player  to  reckon  four  is  not  an  uncommon  number,  and  may 
that  number  as  a  flush,  and  also  one  more  be  formed  of  four  threes  and  a  nine,  or  two 
when  the  tumed-up  card  hsmpens  to  be  of  the  fours,  one  ^e^  and  two  sixes ;  and  some  other 
same  suit;  but  among  professed  gumesters  it  combinations  that  a  little  experience  will  point 
is  not  customary  to  allow  flushes  in  crib,  un*  oat. 

less  all  the  cards,  including  that  turned  up,  are  The  almost  endless  variety  in  cribbage  ren- 
of  a  similar  suit.  ders  it  impossible  to  give,  in  a  small  compass. 
In  laying  oat  cards  for  the  crib,  it  Is  always  sufficient  directions  for  learners  to  put  out,  re- 
requtsite  that  every  player  should  consider  not  tain,  or  play  their  cards  to  the  best  advantage 
only  bis  own  hana,  but  also  to  whom  the  crib  in  all  the  different  situations  of  the  game ;  ex- 
belongs,  as  well  as  the  state  of  the  game ;  for  perience  and  attention  combined  with  calcula* 
what  might  be  proper  In  one  situation,  would  tion  will  soon  do  the  whole.  The  cliances  are 
be  highly  imprudent  In  another.  When  any  often  so  extraordinary  and  unexpected,  that 
player  nossessea  a  pair-royal,  it  is  generally  eren  between  skilful  gamesters  it  is  possible  at 
adyiaable  to  ky  o«t  the  other  cards  for  either  five-card  cribbage,  when  the  adversary  Is  56, 
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for  a  lucky  player,  who  had  not  preWoasly 
made  a  single  hole,  to  be  more  than  ap  in  two 
deals,  his  opponent  getting  no  farther  than  60 
in  that  time;  and  in  four-hand  cribbage  a  case 
may  occur,  wherein  none  of  the  parties  hold  a 
single  point  in  hand,  and  yet  the  dealer  and 
his  friend,  with  the  assistance  of  knave  turned 
up,  may  make  61  by  play  in  one  deal,  while 
their  adversaries  only  get  24 ;  and  though  these 

Particular  games,  as  stated  hereafter,  may  not 
appen  for  many  years,  yetothers  nearly  similar 
may  now  and  then  be  met  with. 

Suppose  A  to  be  56,  and  fi,  whose  turn  it  is 
to  deal,  not  having  gained  a  single  point,  gives 
A  one  six,  two  sevens,  a  three,  and  a  four, 
and  to  himself  three  sixes,  a  deuce,  and  a  three, 
he  laying  out  the  deuce  and  three;  A  the  three 
and  four  to  the  crib,  for  which  the  turn-up 
card  proves  another  three.  A  then  plays  a 
seven,  B  a  six,  making  13;  then  A  another 
six,  making  19,  and  scores  two  for  a  pair;  B 
a  third  six,  making  25,  and  a  pair  royal,  for 
which  he  scores 6 

A  not  being  able  to  come  in,  B  plavs  the 
fourth  six,  making  a  double  pair  royal,  with 
2  for  31 14 

A  shews  and  marks  2  for  the  pair  of 
sevens  in  his  hand ;  B  shews  and  sets  up  12 
for  his  hand,  and  17  for  crib 29 

Second  deal,  A  gives  B  three,  four,  and 
five  of  the  same  suit,  with  any  two  tenth 
cards;  and  to  himself  seven,  eight,  nine, 
and  likewiMe  two  tenth  cards;  each  person 
laying  out  his  two  tenth  cards  for  the  crib, 
and  a  three  aran  turned  up.  B  plays  a 
four,  A  an  eignt,  making  12,  B  a  three,  15, 
and  scores 2 

A  follows  with  the  nine,  making  24,  B 
has  five,  29,  and  the  end  hole 1 

And  scores  also  for  his  hand 13 

Making  in  all  four  more  than  game. .  65 

In  the  other  case  A  and  B  play  against 
C  and  D.  A  deals  to  every  one  a  three, 
four,  six,  seven,  and  any  tenth  card, 
which  last  mentioned  each,  to  play  ju- 
diciously, should  put  out  for  the  crib ; 
then  suppose  a  knave  turned  up,  for 

which  A  and  B  score ^ 

C  begins  with  a  four. 

B  pairs  the  same  and  sets  up 2 

D  makes  a  pair-royal 6 

A  a  double  pair-royal 12 

C  then  follows  with  a  three. 

B  pairs  that  also 2 

D  makes  another  pair-royal 6 

A  the  double  ditto,  and  end  hole  ....       13 
1)  efoes  on  with  a  seven,  which 

B  likewise  pairs 2 

D  plays  the  third  seven 6 

A  the  fourth  seven,  and  end  hole  again       13 
C  now  plays  his  six. 

B  pairs  it 2 

D  makes  the  pair-royal  again 6 

A  the  double  ditto,  and  end  hole. . .  •       13 

24  61 


Odds  ofthe0ame. 
The  chances  of  points  in  a  hand  arr  cala- 
lated  at  more  than  4,  and  under  h ;  and  tbc« 
to  be  giiined  in  play  are  reckoned  2  to  tk 
dealer,  and  1  to  the  adversarT*  noakiac  is  ^ 
about  6  on  the  averasre*  througlioat  the  pi»\ 
and  the  probability  of  those  in  the  crib  an  nti- 
mated  at  5;  so  that  each  player  ought  to  nukt 
16  in  two  deals,  and  onward  in  the  saaif  pri- 
portion  to  the  end  of  the  game;  by  wbicsii 
appears  that  the  first  dealer  has  rather  tiir  ad- 
vantage,  supposing  the  cards  to  raneqsal,ar.4 
the  players  likewise  equally  matched  Id  uilL 
By  attending  to  the  above  calcalatioi  isr 
player  may  judge  whether  he  be  athomeor  e-c 
and  thereby  play  his  game  accordingly,  eidicr 
by  making  a  push  when  he  is  behind  aad  boio* 
good  cards,  or  by  endeavourin^f  to  baolk  tk 
opponent  when  liis  hand  proves  indiffereot. 

In  favour  of  the  dealer. 

Each  ^rty  beingj  5h„,e,g„5„g.p,i.  6M 

at  ]  0  holes  each ....  12—1 1 

]  5  each 7^^ 

20  each «h- I 

25  each IM»' 

30  each 9-5 

35  each 7-< 

40  each I0-> 

45  each 1?-^ 

50  each S-! 

55  each 21—9 

60  each 2-1 

^^***"jJ;;^J^*^^''}3andhisopponeDt4  ^4 

In  all  situations  of  the  game,  till  within 
15  of  the  end,  when  tlie  dealer  ii  5 

points  a  head • 3—1 

But  when  between  15  of  the  end J^  ' 

And  if  the  dealer  wants  6,  and  the  ad* 

versary  11 10—  1 

Should   the  dealer  be  10  a  head,  it 

is  4  or • ^' 

And  near  the  end  of  tlie  game,  10  or*. IS—  1 
When  the  dealer  wants  16  and  the  an- 
Ugouist  II Jl-J^ 

Affainet  the  dealer. 
Both  players  beinffl  gg  ^  ,     ^,  ^^  ;«; 

o  even  at J 

2  -^57 7-< 

58 y-' 

If  the  dealer  want  20  and  his  oppo> 
nent  17 ^* 

When  the  dealer  is  5  points  behind, 
previous  to  turning  the  top  of  the 
board 6— ^ 

When  he  is  31,  and  the  antagonist  36   ^  ^ 

When  36,  and  the  adversary  41 7—  ^ 

Even  betting. 
When  at  59  holes  each  player. 
In  all  points  of  the  game,  till  vritlMtt  20 of  tbr 

end,  if  the  non-dealer  is  3  a  head. 
The  dealer  wanting  14,  and  his  aata^iuftj 
Ditto II,  ditto •;< 

Threeorfour'hamderiMmgediSeTtw^y^^ 
the  precemng,  as  the  parties  pvt  oat  bat  ^ 
card  each  to  the  crib,  and  when  31,  or  stv* 
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can  be,  have  been  made,  then  the  next  eldest  of  Perth,  and  by  bis  mother *.i  side  was  descend- 

band  leads,  and  the  players  go  on  again,  in  ro-  ed  from  the  ancient  Scottish  kings.    He  w^ 

tation,  with  any  remaining  cards,  till  all  are  educated  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  it  is  said  that  by 

playeci  out,  before  they  proceed  to  shew.    For  the  time  he  was  20  he  had  gone  through  the 

three-hand  cribbagetrtangularboards  are  used,  whole  circle  of  sciences.     He  was  besides  an 

A  sort  of  three-hand  cribbage  is  sometimes  accomplislied  gentleman.     He  then  went  on 

played  wherein  one  person  sits  out,  not  each  his  travels,  and  at  Paris  he  challenged  all  tbe 

irame,  hut  each  deal  in  rotation.     In  this  the  learned  men  to  dispute  with  him  in  any  art  or 

first  dealer  generally  wins.  science,  and  in  any  language  ancientor  modern. 

Six  card  cribbage  varies  from  that  played  They  say  he  managed  this  disputation  with 
iritli  five,  as  the  plavera  (always  only  two)  great  success  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  six 
commence  on  an  equality,  without  scoring  any  at  night, in  consequence  of  which  the  professors 
points  for  last,  retain  four  cards  in  hand,  and  presented  him  with  a  diamond  ring  and  a  purse 
all  the  cards  are  to  be  played  out,  as  in  three  of  gold.  The  next  day  he  went  to  a  tilting 
and  four-hand  cribbage  with  five  cards.  At  match,  and  in  presence  of  the  court  carried  tiic 
this  game  it  is  of  advantage  to  the  la^t  player  priie  fifteen  times  successively.  From  thence 
to  keep  as  close  cards  as  possible,  in  hopes  of  ne  went  to  Rome,  where  he  disputed  in  the 
coming  in  for  15,  a  sequence,  or  pair,  besides  presence  of  tlie  pope  and  the  cardinals,  but 
the  end  hole  or  31.  The  first  dealer  is  reckoned  Bocralini  seemed  to  treat  him  with  contempt, 
to  have  some  trifling  ad  vantage,  and  each  player  and  intimates  that  he  left  Rome  in  disgust.  He 
may,  on  the  average,  expect  to  make  25  points  then  went  to  Venice,  where  he  was  well  enter- 
in  every  two  deals.  The  first  non-dealer  is  taincd  by  Aldus  Manutius,  and  other  learned 
considered  to  have  a  preference,  when  he  gains  men.  He  held  several  disputations  in  that  city ; 
lO  or  more  the  first-hand,  and  the  dealer  not  and  obtained  an  entire  victory  over  the  follow- 
making  more  than  his  average  number.  ers  nf  Aristotle.  We  next  find  him  at  M.intu:t, 

Eight-card  cribbage  is  sometimes  played ;  where  he  slew  a  formidable  gladiator,  who  was 

but  very  seldom.  become  odious  from  the  number  of  persons 

These  games  of  three  and  four-hand  crib-  whom  he  had  killed  in  combats.     Here  also 

bage,  and  those  of  six  or  eight  cards,  are  easier  he  composed  a  comedy,  and  performed  in  it 

than  that  of  five  cards  by  two  persons,  and  con-  himself.    The  duke  of 'Mantua  was  so  pleased 

aeqnently  are  not  near  so  much  in  vogue  with  with  him  that  he  appointed  him  preceptor  to 

professed  gamesters.  his  son,  who  was  a  very  licentious  prince. 

Some  ingenious  people  in  London  invented  This  appointment,  however,  proved  fatal  to 
a  game  of  chance  tiiey  styled  playing  at  crib-  him ;  for  one  night  as  he  was  going  through 
bage  by  hackney  coaches ;  that  is,  two  persons  tlie  streets  in  carnival  time,  he  was  attacked  hy 
seating  themselves  at  a  window  in  some  great  six  men  in  masks.  He  beat  them  off,  and  dis- 
thoroughfare  street,  one  would  take  all  the  armed  their  leader,  who  proved  to  be  his  pupil, 
coaches  from  the  right,  the  other  from  the  left :  Crichton  presented  him  his  own  sword,  on 
the  figures  on  the  doors  of  the  carriages  were  which  the  wretch  instantly  plunged  it  into  his 
reckoned  as  cards  in  shew,  and  every  man  or  heart.  Such  isthestory  told  by  his  biographers 
boy  that  happened  to  sit,  stand, or  hold  at  the  one  after  another;  although  it  appears  too  ex- 
back  of  any  of  them,  was  called  a  Noddy,  and  travagant  to  obtain  complete  asKcnt.  His  death 
1  scored  for  each.  is  placed  by  some  in  the  32d,  by  others  in  the 

CRl'BBLE.  #.  (eribrvmy  Latin.)    A  corn  22d  year  of  his  age  (fFaikins). 

sieve,             '  CRICK.  #.  (from  crieeo,  Itiil.)  I.  The  noise 

CKIBRARIA.     In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  of  a  door.  2.  (from  cftyce,  Saxon,  a  stake.)  A 
class  cryptogamia,  order  fungi.  Case  furnished  painful  stiffness  in  the  neck, 
with  a  double  membrane ;  the  outer  thin  and  CRICKET.     In  entomology.    See  GaTL- 
fngacious,  the  inner  reticnlate ;  seeds  without  Lus. 
filaments,  ejected  through  the  foramens.  Crickst.  An  active  or  manly  game  played 

CRIBRA'TION.  #.  ^cribro,  Latin.)    The  with  bats  and  ball,  peculiar,  or  nearly  so*,  to 

act  of  siftini^,  or  separating  by  a  sieve.  our  own  conntry.    The  derivation  of  the  term 

CRIBRIFORM    BONE.    (cribriformiM \  in  this  sense  is  uncertain.     Dr.  Johnson  de- 

from  cribrum^  a  sieve,  and  forma^  likeness ;  duces  it  from  the  Saxon  Cftyce,  a  stick,  and  it 

because  it  is  perforated  like  a  sieve.)  The  eth-  is  not  improbable  that  sticks  were  at  first  used 

moid  bone  is  so  called.    See  Ethmoid  bonc.  instead  of  bats ;  and  it  is  some  proof  that  the 

CRICELASIA,  formed  of  »ptKop,  ring,  and  term  is  of  Saxon  descent,  since  tliere  is  no  con- 

«xat/ffl»,  I  drive,  among  the  Ureeks  the  exercise  tinental  tongue  or  dialect  in  which  it  is  to  be 

of  rolling  the  circle  or  trochus.     It  seems  to  fonnd  as  descriptive  of  an  exercise  or  pastime. 

have  differed  but  little  from  the  present  boyish  We  are  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  this  pastime, 

exercise  of  driving  a  hoop:  but  was  said  to  but  know  that  it  has  been  of  very  long  standing 

render  tbe  Umbs  pliablay  and  strengthen  weak  in  our  own  country,  and  that  in  former  times 

nerves.  as  well  as  at  present  the  stake  played  for  wav 

CRIGHTON  (James),  a  cekbrated  Scotch*  often  to  a  considerable  amount. 

man  of  the  l€th  ceatary,  of  whom  so  many  The  number  of  the  party  on  each  side  is 

wonderful  thiDgi  art  recorded  as  to  have  pro-  eleven,  who  alternately  take  the  innings,  and 

cared  hun  the  name  of  *^  the  admirable  Crtch*  alternately  the  bowling  and  watching ;  and  the 

ton.*'  He  was  borSt  about  1560y  in  the  comity  essence  of  the  game  consists  on  the  one  side  in 

VOL.  in.  K  K 
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an  endeavour  to  knoclf  down  the  wickets  by  He  may  order  a  striker,  at  Ins  wicket,  t» 
repeated  throws  of  the  ball  from  one  wicket  to  stand  on  which  side  of  it  he  pleases. 
the  other,  or  in  endeavours  to  catch  tlie  ball  The  striker  is  out;  1.  if  the  bail  be  boviei 
wUvn  struck  by  the  batters  who  defend  the  off,  or  the  stump  howled  out  of  the  rawiid ;  1 
wi(  kets  against  its  attack ;  and  on  the  other  by  if  the  ball,  from  a  stroke  over  or  anoer  hi^  iu;, 
strikini^  the  ball  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  en-  or  upon  his  hand  (but  not  wrists),  is  held  ht- 
danger  its  being  caught,  and  to  such  a  distance,  fore  it  touches  the  tfround.  althoag-h  it  be  bar* 
as  to  allow  the  batters  to  run  and  exchange  ged  to  the  body  of  tliecatcher;  3.  if  iostnki'%. 
wickets  before  the  ball  is  returned  to  either  of  or  at  any  other  time  while  the  ball  is  in  fbj, 
the  bowlers,  so  that  either  of  the  wickets  may  both  his  feet  are  over  the  popping'-crease  isd 
be  knocked  down  while  one  of  the  batters  is  his  wicket  put  down ;  except  his  batbefrroofid- 
absent  from  it  at  more  than  the  distance  of  the  ed  within  it;  4.  if  in  striking'  the  ball  he  k't 
length  of  his  bat.  Every  run  from  wicket  to  down  his  wicket;  5.  if  under  prelcnce  of  na- 
wicket  constitutes  a  notch,  and  the  game  is  de-  ning  a  notch,  or  otherwise,  either  of  the  ttrV 
cided  by  the  greatest  number  of  notches  ob-  ers  prevent  a  ball  from  being*  caught,  in  vbick 
tained  by  the  one  party  over  the  other  upon  last  case  the  striker  of  the  ball  is  oat;  1  if 
two  innings  of  both.  Tiie  following  are  the  the  ball  be  struck  up,  and  either  wilfully  ftriKr 
laws  of  the  game  as  settled  by  the  cricket-club  it  again ;  7«  if  in  running  a  notch,  the  vickrt 
at  the  Artillery  ground  in  1744,  and  since  cor-  is  struck  down  by  a  throw,  or  with  a  halt  «a 
rected  by  the  Mary-le-bone  club.  hand,  before  his  foot,  hand,  or  bat,  is  gnmoM 
The  ball  must  weigh  not  less  than  five  overthe  poppin^-crease:  but  if  the  ball  becC 
ounces  and  a  half,  and  not  more  than  five  the  stump  must  oe  struck  out  of  the  groaac; 
ounces  and  three  quarters.  At  the  beginning  8.  if  the  striker  touch  or  take  up  his  bail  vbiir 
of  each  innings  either  party  may  call  for  anew  in  play,  unless  at  the  reqnest  of  the  oppos::? 
ball.  party ;  9.  if  with  his  foot  or  leg-  be  stop  tbr  hi^ 
The  hat  must  not  exceed  four  inches  and  which  the  bowler,  in  the  opinion  of  the  to- 
one  quarter  in  the  widest  part.  pire  at  the  bowler^s  wicket  shall  hare  pitdicd 
The  stumps,  which  are  three,  must  be  m  a  straight  line  to  the  wicket,  and  would  kaft 
twenty-four  inches  out  of  the  ground ;  the  bail  hit  it. 

seven  inches  in  length.  If  the  players  have  crossed  each  other,  be  tbc 

'VUe  bowling  crease  must  be  in  a  line  with  runs  for  the  wicket  which  is  put  down,  is  oat; 

the  stumps,  three  feet  in  length,  with  a  return  if  they  have  not  crossed,  he  that  has  left  tk 

crease.  wicket  which  is  put  down,  is  out. 

The  popping  ciease  must    be    three  feet  When  a  ball  is  caught  no  notch  to  be  itc- 

ten  inches  from  the  wicket,  and  parallel  to  koned. 

it.  When  a  striker  is  run  out,  the  notch  nta  &r 

The  wickets  must  be  opposite  to  each  other,  is  not  to  be  reckoned, 

at  the  distance  of  twenty-two  yards.  When  the  ball  has  been  in  the  bovler*s,«r 

The  wicket-keeper  must  stand  at  a  reason-  wicket-keeper*s  hands,  it  is  considered  as  is 

able  distance  behind  the  wicket,  and  not  move  longer  in  play,  and  the  strikers  need  not  keep 

till  the  ball  is  out  uf  the  bowler's  hand,  nor  by  wi'hin  their  ground  till  the  umpire  has  eaiW 

any  noise  incommode  the  striker ;  and,  if  his  play;  but,  if  the  player  go  out  of  his  gr'^ad. 

hands,  knees,  feet,  or  head,  be  over  or  before  with  an  intent  to  run  oeforetiie  ball  is  deliver- 

the  wicket,  though  the  ball  hit  it,  the  player  ed,  the  bowler  may  put  him  out. 

shall  not  be  out.  i  f  the  striker  be  hurt,  he  may  retire  fron  fe 

The  party  which  goes  from  home  has  the  wicket,  and  have  his  innings  at  any  tiotea 

choice  of  the  innings,  and  the  pitching  of  the  that- innings. 

wickets,  which  must  be  pitched  within  thirty  If  a  striker  be  hurt,  some  other  penoansT 

yards  of  a  centre  fixed  by  the  adversaries.  be  allowed  to  stand  out  for  him,  but  not  gv  la 

When  the  parties  meet  at  a  third  place,  the  If  any  person  stop  the  ball  with  his  hat  ^ 

bowlers  must  cast  a  piece  of  money  for  the  hall  is  to  ne  considered  as  dead,  and  the  oai»> 

pitching  of  the  wickets,  and  the  choice  of  siteparty  is  allowed  to  add  five  notches  to  ttfir 

going  in.  score;  if  any  score  be  run,  the  runners  art  t> 

Neither  party,  during  a  match,  without  the  have  five  in  all. 

consent  of  the  other,  can  alter  the  ground  by  Iftheball  hestrucknp,tbestrikerBiaTgvri 

rolling,  watering,  covering,  mowing,  or  beat-  his  wicket  either  with  his  bat  or  his  body. 

ing.    This  rule,  however,  is  not  meant  to  pre-  In  single   wicket  matches,  if  the  sthkcr 

vent  the  striker  from  beating  the  ground  oc-  move  out  of  his  ground  to  stnke  the  bail,  W 

casionally  with  his  bat,  near  where  he  stands,  shall  be  allowed  no  notch  for  such  strokt. 

during  the  innings,  or  to  prevent  the  bowler  Not  out  ifthe  striker  hit  the  opposite  wic^ 

from  filling  up  occasional  iioles,  watering  his  and  his  partner  off  his  guard, 

ground, or  using  sawdust,  &c.  when  the  ground  The  umpires  are  sole  judges  of  hir  and  ss- 

iti  wet.  fair  play,  and  all  disputes  must  be  dctenaised 

The  bowler  must  not  deliver  the  ball  with  by  them;  each  at  his  own  wicket;  hut  ia  cav 

one  foot  behind  the  bowling  crease,  and  with-  of  a  catch,  which  the  umpire  at  the  wicfcei  cis- 

in  the  return-crease,  and  bowl  4  or  6  balls  be-  not  see  sufficiently  to  decide  upon,  H(  ■**!  f* 

fore  he  changes  wickets,  which  he  is  allowed  ply  to  the  other  umpire,  whose  opinkn  is  cs^ 

p     '    '    —  ii«;e  ill  the  same  innings.  elusive. 
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They  shall  allow  two  mintHtes  for  each  man  CRIM-TARTARS,  a  people  of  Asia,  to 

to  come  in,    and    fifteen    minutes    between  called    becanse    they  originally  came   from 

each   innings;   when  the  umpire  shall  call  Crimea.    They  rove  from  place  to  place  in 

^ay»  the  party  refasing  to  play  shall  lose  the  search  of  pastures,  their  houses  being  drawn 

match.  on  carts.    There  are  a  great  number  of  them 

They  are  not  to  order  a  player  out*  unless  about  Astracan,  to  which  place  they  flock  in 

appealed  to  by  their  adversaries.  the  wintertime  ;  but  they  arc  not  permitted  to 

Bat,  if  the  bowler's  foot  be  not  behind  the  enter  the  city:  for  this  reason,  they  erect  huts 

bowling-crease,  and  within  the  return-crease,  up  and  down  in  the  open  fields.    They  are 

when  he  delivers  the  ball,  they  must,  unasked,  generally  of  small  stature,  with  large  faces, 

»11  Jto  baii,  Rttle  eyes,  and  an  olive  complexion. 

If  the  striker  run  a  short  notch,  the  umpire  Crim  Tartart,  or  Crimea,  called  by  the 

must  call  no  notch.  Russians  Kirim  Athasi,  is  the  ancient  Taurica 

The  umpire  at  the  bowler's  wicket  shall  be  Chersouesus ;  it  is  a  peninsula  lying  in  the 

irst  applied  to,  to  decide  on  all  catches.  Black  sea,  by  which  it  is  bounded  on  the  W, 

The  umpires  are  not  to  be  changed  during  and  S.,  on  the  E.  by  Circassia,  and  on  the  N. 

;he  naatch,  but  by  the  consent  of  both  parties,  by  the  Pains  Maeotis,  or  Sea  of  Azoph.    It  is 

Bets. — If  the  notches  of  one  player  be  laid  situated  between  41  and  46  deg.  of'N.  lat.  and 

Lgainst  another,  the  bets  depend  on  the  first  between  40  and  44deg.  of  E.  ion.    The  Chan 

nnine-s,  unless  otherwise  specified.  of  the  Crim  Tartars  is  greatly  dependent  on  the 

If  the  bets  he  made  upon  both  innings,  and  Turks  whom  he  is  oolifed  to  furnish  with  ' 

>ne  party  beat  the  other  in  one  inning^s,  the  dO,<K)0  men  when  required.    The  Tartars  live 

lotcnea  m  the  first  innings  shall  determine  the  generally  by  robbing.    The  Russians  ravaged 

>et.  this  country  in  the  years  1738  and  1739,  but 

Bat,  if  the  other  party  go  in  a  second  time,  did  not  think  it  worth  keeping.    The  chief 

hen  the  bet  must  be  determined  by  the  num-  trade  of  the  Tartars  is  in  slaves  ;  and  in  ex- 

>er  oo  the  score.  change  for  these,  they  receive  rice,  coffee, 

CRICKHOVVELL,  a  town  in  Brecknock-  raisins,  dates,  and  clotliinflf. 

ihire,  with  a  market  on  Thursdays.    Lat.  51.  Crim,  Crembnda,  orSoLAT,  was  formerl} 

19  N.     Lo>*.  3.  57  W,  the  capital  of  the  above  peninsula ;  it  is  seated 

CRICKbADE,  a  borough  in  Wilts,  the  in  a  fertile  plain,  on  the  river  Gernkesu,  21 

nhahitants  of  which  being  convicted  of  cor-  miles  N.W.  of  Kaffa. 

uption  in  1782,  those  electors  who  had  ac-  CRIME,  a  breach  or  transgression  of  a  law, 

ppted  bribes  were  disqualified,  and  the  right  or  an  action  contrary  to  the  purport  of  a  law, 

if  voting  in  future  extended  to  the  freeholders  either  natural  or  divine,  civil  or  ecclesiastic ;  to 

»f  the  hundreds  of  Highworth,  Staple,  Crick-  which  a  penalty  is  annexed.    The  term  crime 

ade,   King*s  bridge,  and  Malmesbury.    The  includes  in  it  the  idea  of  determination  and  de- 

aarket  here  is  on  Saturdays :  the  number  of  sign  formed  to  do  an  injury.  It  is  derived  from 

nhabitants    in    Highwortn,    Cricklade,   and  the  Latin  crtmeii,  of  xfiHv,^«</iVo,  I  judge. 

>tap1e,  about  9500.    Cricklade  is  almost  sur-  The  Romans  distinguished  two  kinds  of 

ounded  by  the  Thames.     Lat.   51.  38  N.  crimes;  viz.  private,  which  only  affected  par- 

jon.  I.  50  w.  ticu la r  persons ;  the  prosecution  whereof  was 

CRICO,  (from  xpixvp,  a  ring,  whence  cricos  not  allowed  by  the  law  to  any  but  those  in- 

neans  in  Hippocrates  the  cricoid  or  annular  terested  therein  ;  as  adultery,  &c. :  and  public 

arftilages  which  form  the  aspera  arteria);  Crico  crimes ;  the  prosecution  whereof  was  submitted 

s   hence  a  frequent  first  part  of  compound  to  all  persons,  though  in  no-wise  immediately 

emis  in  anatomy.    Hence  interested.    With  us,  crimes  are  distiniruished 

Crico-arttjcnoideus     lateralis,      a  into  capital;  as  treason,  murder,  robberies, 

nuscle  of  the  glottis,  that  opens  the  rima  by  &c.  ana  common,  as  perjuries,  &c.     They  are 

lulling  the  ligaments  from  each  other.  again  divided  into  crimes  cognizable  by  the 

Crico-arttjsicoideub  posticus,    a  mus-  king's  judges ;  as  those  above-mentioned  :  and 

le  of  the  glottis,  that  opens  the  rima  glottidis  such  as  are  only  cognizable  in  the  spiritual 

.  little ;  and  bv  pulling  back  the  arytaenoid  courts,  as  simple  fornication,  &c. 

artilage,  stretches  the  ligament  so  as  to  make  The    cognizance    and    admeasurement   of 

t  tense.  crimes  and  punishments  form  in  every  country 

Crico-phartnoeus.     See  Constrictor  the  code  of^ criminal  law;  or,  as  it  is  more 

•BARTNois  INFERIOR.  usually  denominated  in  England,  the  doctrine 

Crico-tbtroidbus.   The  last  of  the  second  of  the  pleas  of  the  crown :  so  called,  because 

ayer  of  muscles  between  the  os  hyoides  and  the  king,  in  whom  centres  the  majesty  of  the 


CRICOID  CARTILAGES.    (cncoi<fev#,  and  is  therefore  in  all  cases  the  proper  prose- 

pixo«»S«if ;  from  JcpiMf,  and  iflort  resemblance),  cutor  for  every  public  offence, 

rbe  round  ring-like  cartilages  of  the  larynx.  The  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  junspru- 

CRICOS.  Cricus.   (xf<m;0    The  trachea  dence,  which  teaches  the  nature^  extent,  and 

•r  windpipe.  degrees  of  every  crime,  and  adjusts  to  it  its  ade- 

GRl'JSK.  #.  (from  ery.)  The  officer  whose  quate  and  necessary  penalty,  is  of  the  utmost 

•asines8i8tocryorautkeprocUniatioD(/>ry.)-  importance  to  every  individual  in  the  state- 
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.rviLVMtiuu  in  life,  no  aprigfatness  CHIMINA'TION.  $,  (crtmiAs^  btiii 

.  '  li  I  ifULo  or  circumspL'Ctiou  of  con-  The  act  of  accnsinof ;  accasation;  anai^amrt, 

,    ...  u.  1  uiii[»t  a  iiidu  to  conclude,  that  he  CIll'MIXATORV.  a.  (from  en»iM,Ui; 

'.    ;l      -uh-   lime  or  other  be  deeply  in-  Relating  to  accusation ;  accasing;  censmo.i 

.    ti   :iuM'  ^l'^e^r(•iles.     The  infirmities  CRl'AUNOUS.    a.    (cTtminosut,   Lr.. 

K     I  <  ..ij  ;ii^  (i>,  ti.e  vices  and  ungovern-  Wicked;  iniquitous;  enormously  guilty  (//t^ 

I-      i.-Mi  oi  ntliirs,  the  instability  of  all  tnond), 

I  w  »..  ..1  i;r>,  an  i  the  numberless  unforeseen  CRI'MIXOUSLY.  ad,  EnormoTwlT;  ttt 

...  .>    .  .,ic:i  iijf  cuuip.iss  of  a  day  may  briujsf  wickedly  (^HammoudT), 

11,    \ul   tracii   us  (upon  a  moment's  reflec-  l'KI'Alli\OL'8NESS.  *. (from cnwiAs*! 

•.<Mi),     'Mt  to   know  with  precision   whut  the  Wickedness  ;  truilt ;  crime  (A*.  CAaWfij. 

'.uv>   u  our  ctMuitry  have  forbidden,  and  the  CRl'MOSlX.a. (crtmotino, lulOAsf-er-s 

i-  jMoraiuf  cuiis«M|'icrices  to  which  a  wilful  dis-  of  red  colour  tinned  with  blue  (Spats^T). 

u  .Ltiieute  may  expose  us,  is  a  matter  of  uni-  CRIMP,  a.  (from  crumble^  or  crimUt,)  ! 

Nci.il  niiic.rn.  Friable;  brittle;  easily  crumbled  (PA  ./v] 

Aiiiiuu-h  in  various  instances  we  may  glory  2.  Not  consistent;  not  forcible;  a  k»B  t»L 

in  tiie  w  ;>vlt>m  of  our  laws,  we  shall   find  it  word  (^w^riulhnot). 

NO  utM\  hat  ditiirult  to  justify  the  frequency  of  To  CRl'xVlPLE.  v,  a,  (from  cninpL)  V 

ca^Mt.iI   puuishinent  indicted   (perhaps  incon-  contract;  to  corrugate  (/f^wewoiil 

si.uiatcly)  hy  the  nuiUitudc  of  successive  inde-  CRTMSDN.    *.    (^crimoMiHO^  Italixn.)  1 

piiniinr  istatutcs,  upon  crimes  veryditterent  in  Red,  somewhat  darkened  with  blue  (iic». 

thckr  uarurcs.     It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  2.  Red  in  general  (Skakspeare), 

diiioii;:  the  variety  of  actions  which  men  are  Crimson,  is  one  of  the  seven  red  cvloan^ 

Uaiiy  lial)le  to  connnit,  no  less  than  IGO  have  the  Dyers.     See  Dyeing. 

been  ilcclarod  by  act  of  parliamentto  he  felonies  CniftUoN    grass    vetch.      See   La:^- 

uitljout  benefit  of  clergy  ;  or,  in  other  words,  Rus. 

to  be  worthy  of  instant  death.     So  dreadful  a^  To  Cri'mson.  r.  a.  (from  the  noon,)  Tf 

liNt,  instead  of  diminishing,  increases  the  num-  die  with  crimson  (^Shakspeare), 

bcr  of  olfiMiders.     The  injured,  through  com-  CRl'ACLJM.  jr.  (a  cant  word.)  Acras^. 

passion,  will  often  forbear  to  prosecute;  juries,  a  contraction  ;  whimsey  (^HudiiMrtuy, 

thiouiih  compassion,    will   sometimes  forget  To  CRIXUK.  i;,  a.  (from  i8rriecifli,Gfr3 

their  oLiths,  and  either  acquit  the  guilty  or  To  draw  together ;  to  contract  (SAoibf r«''>- 

ujitii-ate  the  nature  of  the  offence  ;  and  judges,  *•     7\>  Cringe,  ».  »,   To  bow;  topajOM^'i: 

through  compassion,  will  respite  one  half  of  to  fawn ;  to  flatter  (-^r^«/A«o/). 

the  convicts,  and  reconnnend  them  to  the  royal  Cringe.  ».  (from  the  verb.)  Bow ;  sef\  • 

ineicy.     Among  so  many  chances  of  escaping,  civility  (^Philips)^ 

the  needy  and  hardened  offender  overlooks  the  CRIXI'UEUoCS.    a.    (cn'jM/ff,  Lit- 

multitude  that  suller;   he  boldly  engages  in  Hairy;  overgrown  with  hair. 

some  desperate  attempt  to  relieve  his  wants  or  CiUNlS.  (ctiru.)  The  h^r  on  tbelMi^^ 

•upply   his  vices;  and  if,  unexpectedly,  the  the  head.     See  Capillus. 

hauilof  justice  overtakes  him,  he  deems  him-  CRINITE.     (ert»i#,    hair.)     In   botsis 

self  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  falling  at  last  a  Crinitum.    Hairy  :  diminutive  creonlite  i*^- 

»acritice  to  those  laws  which  long  impunity  uulatum).     This  term  is  also  applied  \»  ^ 

bus  taught  him  to  contemn.  nectary  in  narcissus  poeticus. 

In  distinguishing  between  words  often  es-  To  CRl'NKLE.  »•  u,  {crimckeltm^  i^^-^i 

teemed  synonymous,  we  may  ren)ark  that  ac-  To  j^o  in  and  out;  to  ran  in  flexHn»  (I>^' 

lions  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  religion  are  To  Cri'nkle.  i?.«.  To  mould  iat^  ix^s*' 

called  sins  ;  actions  contrary  to  the  principles  lities. 

of  moraU  are  called  vices ;  and  actions  contrary  Cri'n kls.  #.  (from  the  verb.)  A  viuu 

lo  the  laws  of  the  state  are  called  crimes.    Con-  a  sinuosity. 

aistently  with  this  Gibbon  says,  "  a  *i//,  a  ftce,  CRINUDENDRUM.     lo  bot*By,»r'- 

u  crime,  are  the  objects  of  theology,  ethics,  of  the  class  monadelphia,    order  octaj<^ 

and  jurisprudence.'*  Calvxleis  ;    coral  sbc-petalkd.  cto^viA-J^' 

CRi'MEFL'L.  «.   (from  crime  andy*tt//.)  style  one;   capsule  one-celled,  ihref-v^^^ 

Wi'ked;  criniinal  (^Shakspea re).  triangular,  burstingelasticallyat  top.  A  u-' 

CRIMELESS,  a.  (from  cri;/ic.)  Innocent;  of  Chili;  an  ever-green  braiicbiB|r  tx«t.  v^' 

fice  from  crime  (6ViaAr*/>cart),  leaves  opposite,  lanceolate,  poiBted,  l^^'^ 

CRi'MIXAL.  a.  (from  criwc.)   1.  Faulty  ;  veined ;  Howers  axillary,  tolitary,  eircl 

contrary  to  right ;  contrary  to  duty;  contrary  CRINONES.  (crtMoaej,  iroat  env*  ^* 

to  law   (Spenser^    2.  Guilty;  tainted  with  hair).  Comedones.   Collections  of  a  stKiov* 
vriiue  (/iogers),    «i.  Not  civil;  as,  ^criminal    fluid  in  the  cutaneous  follicles  apoatd^^ 

prosecution.  and  breast,  which  appear  like  black  spou*  *** 

CKl^MlNAL.   «.   (from  crime.)    1.  A  man  when  pressed  out,  look  like  saali  vcm  >^ 

iti « uned  (^Dryden).  2.  A  man  guilty  of  a  crime  as  they  are  commonly  called,  mag^oia 

( ItMon).  CRI'NOSB.  a. (from  crim,  Laiin.)  H»^ 

CRl'MlNALLY.aJ.  (fromcri«it;ia/.)  Not  CRlNiySITY.  #.  (fro»  cfiiioic)  ^ 

llUiocenlly  :  wickediv;  guiltilv  (^Rogers).  ness. 

(  RP*                          1.    (from  criminal.)  CRINUM.     In  botany,  a  paw  of  ^ 

I « u  i  1 1                              ^occ.  class  bexandriiw  <Mrc|er  oMMkogyoia.   tsu^  *  * 
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3Prior,  fbnncl-form,  half  stx^left,  with  a  fili-  to  find  fault  (ShakBpeare),    4.  (from  erinsJ) 

.norm  tabe,  and  spreading  recurred  border ;  the  Comprtsin^  the  time  at  which  a  great  event  is 

c^cs^ments  ftubulate  and  channelled  ;  filaments  determined    (Broicn),      5.    Decisive ;     nice 

Tisterted  in  the  throat  of  the  tube,  distinct.  (,Swi/i), 

F^We  species :  chiefly  of  Asia,  or  South  Ame-  CRiTfCAL   days.     Many  physicians  have 

-ica.     Elegant  green-liouse  plants,  with  an  been  of  opinion,  that  the«B  is  something  in  the 

odoriferous  smell,  about  two  or  three  feet  high,  nature  of  feviTs  which  generally  determines 

v^'ith  large  umbellate  clusters  of  monopetalous  them  to  be  of  a  certain  duration;  and,  there- 

-lowers,  funnel-shaped,  and  blue,  wtiite,  or  fore,  that  their  terminations,  whether  salutary 

» triped.    They  are  nest  propagated  by  offsets,  or  fatal,  happen  at  certain  periods  of  the  dis- 

S«ee  Botany,  Plate  XXV.  ease,-  rather  than  at  others.     The^e  period^ 

CRIOCkRIS.   In  the  Fabrician  system  of  which  were  carefully  marked  by  Hippocrates, 

!^ntoIno1ogy,  a  tribe  of  the  coleopterous  class  are  called  critical  days.    The  critical  days,  or 

M,Tn\  fifenns  Crtpto  cephalvs,  wnich  see.  those  on  which  we  suppose  the  terinination  of 

Ciil'FPLfB.  #.  (cjiypel.  Sax.  krepel^  Dat.)  continued  fevers  especially  to  happen,  are  the 

lame  man  (/>ry<fen).  third,  fifth,  seventii,  ninth,   eleventh,  four- 

To  Cri'pple.  v.  a,  ffrom  the  noun.)    To  tcenth,  seventeenth,  and  twentieth. 

1  a  mo  ;  to  make  lame  (^Addison),  In  modern  days,  and  especially  in  the  west* 

CRl'PFLENESS.  #.  (from  cripple,')  Lame-  ern  and  northern  parts  of  Europe,  these  perio- 

Ttess.  dical  changes  do  not  occur  with  the  regularity 

CRISIS.  (eriiUf  Kpi^f ;  from  *fi*«u  to  judge),  observable  in  the  age  of  Hippocrates  :  but  even 

'X'he  sudden  change  of  symptoms  in  acute  fe-  among  ourselves  the  precise  alterations  that 

brile  diseases,  indicating  recovery  or  death.  take  place  in  agues  of  almost  every  type,  and 

Crisis,  denotes  also  the  point  of  time  at  the  frequent  recurrence  of  eveninif  paroxysms 

vrliich  any  affair  comes  to  the  height.  of  fever,  can  easily  induce  us  to  believe  that  the 

C'RISP.  11.  (cfispus^  Latin.)      1.  Curled  statementsofthet'oanprognosticator  were  per. 

(  Fiacon).  2.  Indented ;  winding (5AtfAf#/?«are).  fectly  true  in  his  own  day. 

3.  Brittle;  friable  (Bacon),  CRITICALLY,  ad.  (from  critical.)  L  In 

To  Crisp,   v,  a.  (crispo^  Latin.)     I.  To  a  critical  manner;  exactly  (/foudtcard).  2. 
curl ;  to  contract  into  knots  (Sharp),     2.  To  At  the  exact  point  of  time, 
twist  (Milton).    3.  To  indent ;  to  run  in  and  CRI'TICALXESS.  #.  (from  critical.)  Ex- 
out  (Milton),  actness  ;  accuracy  ;  nicety. 

Crisp  leaf.     In  botany,  a  curled  leaf.  To  CRI'TICTSE.  t.  n,  (from  critic.)     1. 

CRISP A'TION.  #.  (from  crisp.)   1.  The  To  play  the  critic;  to  judge   (Dryden).     2. 

act  of  curling.     2.  The  state  of  being  curled  To  animadvert  upon  as  faulty  (Locke), 

(Arco»).  To  Cri'ticise.  v.  a.  To  censure;  to  pass 

CRI'8PING-PIN.  t.  (from  eri>p.^  A  curl-  judgment  upon  (Jiddison), 

\neATon(Iitaiah).  CRI'TICLSM.    #.    (from  criVic).      1.  A 

C RI'SPN ESS.  9.  (from  crisp.)  Cnrledness.  standard  of  judging  well  (Dryden).      2.  Re. 

CRI'SPY.  a. (from  crisp.)  Curled  (Shaks,).  mark ;   animadversion ;    critical  observations 

CRISTA  OALLI.      An  eminence  of  the  (Addison), 

ethmoid  bone,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  Ceiticmm.  «.  (Or.    k^ivw,  to  judge.)      1.  The 

to  a  cock's  comb.  ^^   of  jadgioff.    21.  A  particular  dectsirin  or  act  of 

CKITE'RION.  #.     (itjiTHfiot.)  A  mark  by  judging.    3.  The  art  of  judging  correctly  on  worka 

which  any  tlitujc  is  judifed  of,  with  roifard  to  of  genius.    The  terra   is   to  general,   that  all  arts 

ita\oodness  or  badness  (South,)  ?»^  wiences.   nay,  all  obiecU  of  perception,    may 

CKITHMUM.      Camphire.      A  genus  of  ^  cons'dered  "within  tU    aphore.     Hence  it   la 

the   class  penlandria,  orSer  dii^ynia.     Fruit  LT*r^r  *""         ^^  'T   ?"*^*fy;°«    '*^*^''*^"r 

tu^    «..«<»«    |/i^  .M.  wt..,  V.              »/          .^  auch   as    literary,   philosophical,    histoncal,    mural, 

oral,  compressed,  striate:   flowers  uniform;  y^j^^,^    ^^^^^.^    grammatical,    conjectural,    mu- 

calyx  entire.     Two  species  ;  the  one,  c.  man-  .j^^i^  dramatic,  &c. 

tinioro,  common  to  the  sea-rliffs  of  our  own  The  ediion  were  indebted  to  a  ljterar>  friend,  of 

eoontry;  the  other,  c.  lati  folium,  aTeneriffe  conaiderable  erudition,  of  refined  taste,  and  of  very 

plant.  extensive   acquirements,   the    late   D.   Patker,   esq. 

CRI'TIC.  $,    (xoiTtxo;,)     I.  A  man  skilled  bBrrister.at.law,  for  the  following  disquisition  on  the 

In  tl»c  art  of  judglnj^  of  lifenitnre  (Locke).  2.  auhject  of  this  article. 

An  examiner  ;  a  jmitfe  (P<?Of).  3.  A  snarler  ;  The  faculty  of  mind  chiefly  exercised   in  criti- 

a  carper;  a  caviller  (/fa//j).     4.  A  censurer ;  cisra    will    vary     according    to    its    subject,     and 

a  roan  apt  to  find  fault  (Stciji).  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  employed, 

Cbi'tic.  a.  Critical;  relating  to  criticism  jJeih«.of  detcrmming   truth,   utility,   or    beauty. 

i'P   nf'\  *  sction    therefore  of    memory,    or    reason,   or 

I^   .il.^             1      A  «.:»:.»i    ^«.^»«:«,«*:^«> .  taate,     will    be    peculiarly    required     in    particular 

Cri  TIC.      #.    I.    A  critical    exam  matt  on ;  ^^      ^^   ^^^^^^    ^^     ^           ^^  cniichm, 

critical  remarks ;  amniad versions  (Addtson).  ^^^^^^^^  notwiihsistanding  their    respective  difler- 

2.  Science  of  criticism  fl^c^').  ^ncea.  have    this  point   of   agreement,    that    thev 

To  Cri'tio.  v.   »•  (from  the  noun.)      To  squire,    in  greater  or    ]n%    proportions,    extensive 

pl«y  the  Cfilic  ;  to  criticise  (7>m»/e).  knowledge,  sound    judgment,    and    refined   scnsi- 

CRi'TICAL.  a.  (from  cntic.)    I.  Exact;  bility. 

mcefy  judicroas;  accarate  (Stillingfteet).   2.  But  although  criticism  may  be  regarded  as  ex* 

Relatrni^  to  criticism.     3.  Captious;  inclined  tending    to    every    science    and    every  object    in 
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nature ;   though   it   may  involve  an  examination  of  Knight  as  ao  ingenSotis  ind  learned  tbeorisL    Tb 

the   merits  of  a  machine,  as  well  as  of  the  theorem  science  has  not  been  very  dili^eotlj  atudied  oa  -k 

on    which    it   is   founded,    or   of    the    drawing    by  continent;    but  from  its    close    conDexion  rfj  a; 

which  it  is  represented,  and  may  as  justly  apply  to  philosophy  of  the   mind,    it    has    been   occtstv^.* 

the  moral    rectitude  of  a  proposition,  or  an  act,  as  illustrated    by    the    remarks     of    Kant,    Beir^-^ 

to   the  propriety  of  the  style  in   which   it  is   de-  D'Alembert,  Rousseau,  and    other  speculatiitft  uc 

scribed ;   yet   the  custsmary  use  of  the  term  con-  of  France  and  Germany. 

fines   it  to   the    estimation  cf  performances  in   the  It   has  been  observed  that  the   rules  of  crtee 

various  branches  of  the  polite  and  fine  arts.     These  were  discovered  and    pronoul^tcd    many  oesi-rs 

branches   are    so   nearly   connected,   that    many    of  before   the   basis   of  those    rules   vas    invncf4:ti 

the  general  principles  of  criticism   are  precisely  the  Philosophical    criticism,    in  this    sense  ct  ^  .t^ 

same   in  all.     The   object  of  such   performances   is  as  a  system  of  the  laws  of  good  writing  sod  s^ar 

to  instruct,  or  to  please :   the  art  of  judging  on  their  ing,  owes  its  origin  to  the  labours  of  Aristc^    I: 

suitableness  to  ihese  objects  resolves  itself  into  two  is  impossible  to  pass  by  the  name  of  tlos  prv.*.*^ 

parts.     The  one,  respecting  truth,  and    the  method  and    universal    scholar,    without    acknowkdig.ii^  up 

of  communicating    it,  has    been    denominated,    not  grandeur  of  that   genius  which   could    isaiirUi;:  &■ 

very  properly.  Historical  Criticism,  and  may  be  con-  disputed    authority     over     the      literary    sorl:  f 

sidered  under  the  distinctions  of  historical,  explana-  twenty    centuries,    which     could     procvire   for   a 

tory,  corrective,  and  scientific.     The  other,  respect-  decisions   a   respect    only    due    to    inspiraticn,   ci 

iiig  beauty,  together  with  the  methods  by  which  that  preserve  to  its  possessor  a   reveroioe  bttk  %t-xr  £ 

beauty  is  to  be  conferred  on  a  work  of  genius,  and  idolatry.     And  though  we  rejoice  in  that  un^Hri^ 

the  principles  in  human  nature  on  which  that  plea-  freedom    of  intellect,  which  at  present  d'rwfa.tp  ^ 

sure   depends,    has  been  called,  with  little  more  fe-  submission   in   matters  of  thought  to  human  ief> 

licily,    Philosophical   Criticism.      These    two   apply  lators,   and   which    has    presumed    to   dtscorer  b^ 

to  works  of  art  as  well  as  of  literature,  though  the  mishes  even  iu  the  laws  of  the    Stj^ynte  kisvl 

following     remarks   will     refer   chiefly    to    Literary  we  cannot  but  observe  how  few   are  the  acctn^ia 

Criticism.  which  his  systems,  oo  some  suljecta   at  least,  ixr 

It   may  be  questioned   whether   in    this   general  received   from  the   assiduity  of   his   anccesatfs  s^ 

sense,    especially  as  far   as  the   latter  clause  of  the  the    progress    of    the    huaian     mind.    The  n^sti 

definiiion   is   concerned,  we   are   much   indebted   to  and   subtle   speculations    of  the     \Mst   oentiirr  hif 

the    ai.cients    for    the    principles    of    philosophical  rather  elucidated  the  Justnest  of  the  old  pr>:4^^ 

criticism.     The  learned  Mr.  Harris  has  strenuously  than    discovered   new   ones;     and    the  hx  CT'^^-^ 

asserted   the   claim  of  his  favourite  classics    to  the  portion  of  principles   inculcated  hy  the   djcfx^  i" 

honour   of   founding     this     science;    he    maintains  Aristotle   are   involved,    more    or    less   pa]f£^«.  c 

that    it   was    leduced    into    a    regular    system   by  the  instructions  of  their  master.      The  ck'«cf  sir.-r; 

Aristotle,  with  the  help  of   the  instructions  he  had  the  Greek  writers,  on  the  subject  of  criticiB:.  r:. 

received  from    his  master    Plato,  in  whose  writings  Theopiirasiuit,  whose  works  are  lost,  Demetrmi  FV 

Mr.  H.  stipposes  that  ir.any  scattered  elements  are  lereus,  Dionysius  Halicarnassensia,    Lor^ova,   a 

to  be  found.      But   according  to  the  explanation  of  Hennogenes;    among  the   Latins,    Cic^rc,   Hcrarc. 

this     ingenious    writer     himself,     the    criticism     of  and,  pre-eminently,   Quintilian«     Among  thc«  <rt. 

Aristotle    consisted  of  a    '^deep    and    philosophical  have   most   diligently   prosecuted     the     stj^y  kjt: 

search  into  the  primary  laws  and  elements  of  good  the   revival  of  letters  are,  Vida,  the  elder  Sciii'. 

writing,  as  f.ir  as  they  could  be  colleited  from  the  Rapin,    Bouhours,     Bossu,    Funtenelie,    Du  f^^ 

mustappro\ed  performances."  (Philolog.  Inquiries.)  Rullin,    Marmontel,    La  Harpe.    I^ryden,  Ei*^-^ 

It  was  not  founded,  theiefore,  on  an  analy6is  of  ihe  mon,     Buckingham,    Shaftesbury^      Pope^   Adi-xc 

human   mind   and   a   develuperncnt   of  its    laws   of  Harris,  Spence,    Johnson,  Jos.  Warton.   asd  Z2^} 

operation,   but  on  the   dictates  of  his  own  accurate  others    whom    it    would    be    quite    superftuaos  '-^ 

taste  uf  ihe  practice  of  the  best  writers.      He   may  name. 

consequently   be   esteemed   wiih  justice   the   father  As  the  maxima  of  literary  excellence  were  en 

of  criticism,  but  not  of  the  philosophy  of  criticism ;  blished     long     before     the     philosophy    ti     u* 

he  discovered  the  rules,  but  not  the  theory  of   the  maxims  was  explcred,  so  the  excrilenee  itself  m 

rules.     In  ihiw  higher  sense,  there  are  scarcely  nny  attuned   long    before  the    maxima    were  inve^x. 


traces    of   philosophical    criticism     among     ancient     It  was  from  the  practice  of  eminent  writers  t^  ^ 
authors,    except   a   few   admirable    though     uncon.     c;arly  critics     deduced  those     rules    vhkh    cotsx 


nected    observations    in    Longinus.      The  science,     philosophers    have  established  on   the    coast:!^:^' 
therefore,   can   scatcely  be   considered  as  existing,     of  human   nature.     It  is  the  priTikgc  of 


certainly   not   as  existing   in  a  regular  and  recog.  genius  to  discover,   by  a  kind  of  intuicioa  sr  (^^ 

nized  form,  till  the  early  pait  uf  the  last  century;  sciousness,  what  is  fit  and  what  is  £air  ta  wrvb  4 

during  the  progress  of  which,  it  has  been  very  ex-  fancy.     Such   writers  as    HotLcr    and   S>»Vy^' 

tensively    and   ably  investigated   by  the  labours   of  deficient  as  they  may  be  in   that   nicoy  d  ^*^' 

the  Scottish  littrraii,  particularly  Hutchesnn,  Hume,  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  an  aaaduooA  ^'' 

Gerard,  and    above    all,    lord    Kaimes,  whose   cele-  vation     of    the    mind,     discover    instinctiTcfT  ^ 

brated    work,     L'lemenis    of    Criticism,     presented  grand  features  of  truth,  and  the  fine  propottijct  ^ 

the  first  attempt   toward  a  collection   and   arrange-  beauty.      And   among    the    multitude  of    re<^ 

ment   of  its  principles.     Since    the     publication   of  there     is    a   considerable    number  whose   arccrrx 

that    ingenious    though     not     unexceptionable  per-  judgment   and   keen    sensibility  can   well   Ap^" 

formance.  the   study  has  been  greatly  improved   by  with  the  aid  of  lectures,  on  the  piiadpfcs  of  *'>- 

the  writings  of    Burke.    Campbell,   lilair,    Beattie.  ticism.     The    truest    decisions    are    ofeefi    iomd 

and  Alison ;    the  influence  of  whose  works  is  very  by   those  who    hare    studied    neither    aetapkrscs 

perceptible  in   the    liberal   tone  and    just    notions  nor  rhetoric,  and  who  axe  totally  vaabla  ta  v^ki 


a^ich   have  been   observable   during  the    last    half  the     reason  of    those    decisioni  or 

century  |n  critical  disquisitions.    Many  .of  Johnson*8  truth.      This    is  not    surpriaiog.      Theie  ase  es- 

criticisms  are  practical    examples  of   this  scienc-e;  cellendes  and  defects  so  extremely  ptlpiMik  ^^ 

and  it  is  but  justice  to  add  the  name  of  Mr.  R.  P.  a  miud   of  very  moderate  endowment s,  ni  «■*' 


CRITICISM. 

fity  cuhiYtlioo,  will  obaerre  them  as  retdily  u  study,  either  of  the  rules  or  the  theory,  yet  it  is  ex- 

the  eye  of  t  child  discovers  resemhlaaoe  in  s  por-  pedient  for  the  bulk  of  indiTiduals,  it  is  senriceable 

trait,     or  its  etr  detects  harshness  in  a  discord,  in  cases  of  nicety,  and  is  useful  in  vindirating  the 

TVhile  there  is  a  gradation  of  excellences  and  de-  practice  or  enforcing  the  sentiments  we  adopL     We 

iecta  less  and  less  obvious,  there  is  also  a  gradation  may  add  that  a  knowle4ge  of  the  ingredients  of 

of  intellectual  powers  more  and  more  remied.     It  both  kinds  of  excellence  is  often  found  to  co>exist 

is  quite  concrivsble,  therefore,  that  a  mind  ro^  be  with  an  inability,  physical  in  one  case,  but  voluntary 

so  fine  in  its  originsl  structure,  as,  in  any  but  the  in  the  other,  to  reduce  them  to  practice :  and  that 

nicest     discriminations,    to    form    true    estimstes,  while  it  is  perfectly  easy,  it  is  also  extremely  common, 

though  it  have  received  but  little  artificial  refine-  for  the  meanest  of  critics  to  expose  imperfections  in 

tnent  from  instruction ;  **  the  prodigality  of  heaven**  the  work  of  the  bat  writer,  or  the  character  of  the 

may   have  exempted   it  from    the  common  neces-  purest  saint. 

sity  of  laboriously  employing  its   powers  for   the  Nothing,  perhaps  hu  tended  so  much  to  excite 
purpose  of  improving  them.      At  the  same  time^  the   public    animosity   against    the   generation    of 
11  must  be  oiged  in  favour  of  critical  studies,  that  critics,  as  the  fact  just  mentioned ;  that  the  most 
tbe  msjority  of  minds  will  not  possess  this  superior  despicable  of  resders  msy  detect  a  blemish  in  the 
quality,  which    requires   no   aid   from   cultivation ;  most  admirable  of  writers,  and,  calling  his  discovery 
and  that  tlwre  wilt  be  cases  requiring  the  highest  a  criticism,  assume  the  airs  of  superiority  and  the 
mental  refinement,   in  which    the    noblest    natural  tones  of  reproof.     Nor  is  this  grievance  easy  of  re- 
powers   msy  prove  inadequate,  for  want  of  those  « dress.     It  results  necessarily  from  the  very  nature 
rules  which  have  been  framed  by  the  skill  of  profi-  of  criticism,  that  faults  of  all  dimensions  in  a  writei 
cienta,  and  of  that  curioua  niceness,  that  ooosum<  should  be  exposed,  whatever  be  the  abilitiea  of  the 
mate  delicacy  of  perception,  which  can  only  be  ae-  critic.      The  shoemaker*8  criticism  on  the  defec- 
quired  by  hsbitual  exercise.  tive  shape  of  a  sandal  in  one  of  ApeUcs*s  finest  pic- 
There  is  one  strong  distinction  between  Genius  tures,  was  probably  just:  the  sandal,  no  doubt,  waa 
wliich    produces    literary    excellence,    avd    Taste  incorrectly  drawn,  and  the  painter  must  submit  to  the 
which   perceives  it ;   inasmuch  aa  the  latter  often  cobbler.    The  accurate  and  candid  criiic  must  have 
csciats  unaccompanied  with  the  power  of  invention,  taken  the  same  exception,  and   his  more  enlarged 
the  former,   never.     If,  therefore,  a  knowledge  of  habits  of  nice  examination  might  have  enabled  him 
the    critical  laws  of  excellence  be  not  invariably  to  suggest  many  others ;  but  he  would  at  the  same 
essential  to  the  perception,  still  lef  s  is  it  necessary  time  have  done  justice  to  the  extraordinary  merits  of 
Co  the  production  of  that  excellence.    Exuberance  the  performance  {  and,  almost  blushing  at  bis  deiec- 
of  imsgination,  and  energy  of  sentiment,  are  never  tion  of  auch  petty  and  inconuderable  blemishes,  would 
excited  by  those    laws,   and  are  often  reatruned.  exclaim  in  some  such  terms  aa  those  of  the  exquisite 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  of  criticism,  that  it  should  poetical  critic,  Noh  soo  paucU  qffcndar  maculit ! 
create  or  enrich   that    genius  which    exiata    inde-  It  la  for  the  public  to  make  a  strong  distinction 
pendently  of   its  canons,  and  which  it  only  pre-  between  the  minute  caviller,  who  is  in  effect  a  de- 
sumes  to  direct    But  no  reader  of  taste^  even  of  famer,  though  he  telle  us  *''  nothing  but  the  truth," 
that  low  degree  of  it  which   is  sometimes  termed  and  the  genuine  critic,  who  merits  the  praise  of  a 
plain   sense,   csn   read   many  lines  of   Sbakspeare  just  reporter,  by  honestly  declaring  "  the  whole  truth.** 
writhout    discovering     incongruities    and    blundera  It  is  for  this  Anal  tribunal  to  interpose  between  the 
for    which    nothing    but    bis    genius    could    have  malice  or  insolence  of  pretending  critics,  and  the  in- 
atoned.       The    al»urdity    of  that  one    expressicn  terests  of  meritorious  writers ;  affording  protection  at 
among  tbousanda,   ^*  To  uke  up  arms  sgainst  a  sea  the  same  time  to  the  rights  of  literature,  and  to  tho 
of  troubles,**    most    powerfully    enforces    the  im-  reputstion  of  honourable  critkrism. 
portance    of  attention   to    the  precepts    of   sound  If  criticism  be  observed   to  produce  censorious- 
crindsm,  even  in  writers  of  the  sublimest  genius ;  ness,  the  fault  is  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  unworthy 
not  indeed  to  assist  them  in  the  conception  of  ori-  dispositions  in   the    individual,    than    to  a  baneful 
^inal  and    magnificent    thoughts,   but    to    prevent  tendency  in  the  atudy.     On  this  principle  we  may 
the  degradation  of  such  thoughts  into  an   alliance  understand  how   it  happens,   that  the    same   critic 
with  nonsense  and  folly.      "nie  laws  of  criticism,  who  descries    nothing   but    imperfection   and  fault 
like  the  tables  of  the  inspired  decalogue,  and  the  in  his  contemporaries,  shall  load  the  performances 
ordinances    of   civil   legislatures,  consist   rather  of  of  distant  times  with  the  most  lavish  and  undistin- 
prohibitions   than  commands.      The  active  powera  guishing  spplause. 

of  the  mind,  like  the  appetites  of  the  body,  and  the  It  must  be  admitted,  nevertheless,  thst  a  habit  of 

paasions  of  the  heart,  are  designed  to  afford  that  critical  exantinaiion  haa  some  tendencies  over  which 

wigour  and  energ}'  which  laws  are  to  regulate  and  there  is  resson   to   be  jealous.     While  it  polishes 

correct.     Indeed,  this  is  far  from  being  the  only  acumen,  it  deadens   sensibility;    It  often    gratifiea 

|ioint  in  which  such  an  analogy  will  be  found  to  pride  at  the  expence  of  benevolence ;  and  by  refin. 

subsist.     It  is  not  too  fanciful  to  observe,  that  ge-  ing  taste  to  s  fsstidious  delicacy,  which  has  ind«;pd 

siius  is  a   sort  .of   iniellectu&l   virtue,  or  radix  of  a   keener  relish   for  productions  of  superlative  ex- 

groodness,  and  taste  a  tort  of  literary  conscience:  cellence  that  rarely  occur,  but  nauseates  the  more 

that  the  principles  of  right  and  wrong  are  in  both  ordinary  entertainmentu  of  literature ;    it  muKiplirs 

instances   invariable,    and    independent    of   private  our  causes  of  ill  humour,  and  abridges  our  sources 

judgmf  nt  and  caaual   caprice ;    that  these  princi*  of  enjoyment 

plea  are  often  complied  with   more   from  instinct  Hutorical  CriiMtm^  in  the  vague  generic  sent  a 

than  deliberation ;    that  they  were    not  embodied  which    is    opposed    to    Pliilosophical,   includes   die 

and  recorded  in   explicit  rules  till  they  bad  been  determination  of  all  matters  nf  fact  concerned  in 

long   acknowledged    in    practice ;    that    they  had  worka  of  genius.     It  may  be  divided,  perhaps,  into 

existed  for  agea  as  authenticated  rules  before  they  I.  H'uioricaly  in  the  stricter  sen&e,  or  that  which  re- 

were   supported  by  a  philosophical    theory  ;    that  gards  the  genuineness  of  a  work  of  genius,  its  real 

though  excellence  nay  be  in  some  measure  and  io  author,  or  the  real  works  of  a  given  author,  &c.^ 

fome  rare  instances  attuned,  without  any  formal  which  also  includes  the  whole  science  of   Btth4< 
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praphy,  or  the  knowlcclge  of  etVitions ;  amV  may  be 
uniierstood  as  extending  to  the  truth  of  narrations 
contained  in  such  works.  '2.  KsplanGtory^  in  which 
department  are  included  the  imnicnsc  labours  of 
scholiasts,  commenlalors,  grammnrians,  lexicogra. 
phers,  and  tran."»l;itors,  from  liie  age  of  Arisiar- 
chus  to  the  present  d.iy ;  and  the  names  of  whom 
it  would  have  no  valuable  purpose  to  enumerate. 
IJ.  Corrective^  or  that  which  settles  the  text  of  a 
literary  performance ;  this  is  subdivided  into  aut/uu 
rUativc.^  which  is  founded  on  the  evidence  arising 
frnm  the  collation  of  manuscripts,  editions,  citations, 
^•c. ;  and  coiijfcturalf  in  which  the  sagacity  and 
learning  of  the  critic  are  exerted  to  restore  what  is 
evidently  corrupt,  according  to  the  indications  of  the 
context,  the  idiom  of  the  language,  and  the  testi. 
mony  of  other  writers,  &c.  In  this  very  important 
fk  Id  of  criticism,  a  long  list  of  diligent  and  success- 
ful labourers  might  be  inserted,  among  whom  would 
be  found  the  chief  ornaments  of  classical  and  biblical 
literature,  from  the  revival  of  learning,  down  to  the 
.i^ie  of  Porson,  Heyne,  and  Griesbach.  To  the  dili- 
gence of  those  who  have  cultivated,  many  of  them 
conjointly,  the  explanatory  and  corrective  depart- 
ments of  criticism,  we  are  principally  Indebted 
for  our  familiarity  with  the  best  models  of  literary 
excellence,  for  the  diffusion  of  a  refined  taste 
nnioni;  our  scholars,  and  the  extension  of  our 
knowledge,  historical,  moral,  and  religious.  The 
/«>al  of  tlesc  meritorious  critics  to  distinguish 
themselves,  has  led  them,  however,  into  a  variety 
of  n^ost  ludicrous  ab&urdities.  The  explainers 
have  collected  sheet  after  sheet  of  quotations,  and 
written  treatises,  dissertations,  excursuses,  with- 
out ei:d,  profci^sfdly  intending  to  illustrate  their 
author,  but,  ns  some  have  shrewdly  suspected, 
l".»r  the  real  purpose  of  erecting  a  monument  of 
h"s  editor's  diligenct!  and  erudition.  The  conjec- 
tural emeiulators,  while  they  have  mauiffsted  the 
ninjit  dexterous  and  happy  sagacity  in  detecting 
wlint  is  the  spurious,  and  substituting  what  is 
probni  ly  the  ^t-nuine  reading,  have  exposed 
thvuibclves  to  the  keenest  lashes  of  ridicule,  by 
their  eagerness  to  discover  corruptions,  the  te- 
irerity  of  their  innovations  on  the  established  text, 
very  often  in  detiancc  of  grammar,  sense,  and 
metre,  and  the  presumptjousness  with  which  they 
liive  announced  their  certainty  of  what  their  au- 
thor intended,  in  spile  of  wiiat  he  has  said. 
An  exf|'jisite  piece  of  satire,  directed  against  this 
clnss  of  critics,  particularly  Bentley.  is  printed 
among  Pope's  works,  with  the  celebrated  hi.story 
of  IManinus  .Scriblerus,  &c.  under  the  title  of 
Virgllius  Resliuratus.  And  a  work  of  similar 
design,  thcjui,'h  of  far  less  merit  in  point  of  delicate 
humour,  cntiiled  Canons  of  Criticism,  was  pub- 
lished by  Kdwards  to  expose  the  rashness  and  ex- 
trava;,Mnce  of  Warbuiton,  in  tampering  with  the 
text  of  Shakspeare.  The  example,  however,  of  the 
ingenious,  but  inip'tuous  G.  Wakefield,  as  wtll 
as  of  niiny  German  crilics,  theological  and  clas- 
sical, whle  they  furnish  fine  subjects  for  satire, 
would  se  m  to  alTord  sij^nal  proof  of  its  inetVieacy. 
The  rules  of  evidence  derived  from  the  collation  of 
manuscripts  have  been  greatly  improved  both  in 
accuracy  and  extent,  during  tlie  last  fifty  years, 
though  ihoy  have  not  assumed  the  distinctness 
and  iniportjnce  of  a  system.  4.  Another  branch 
of  what  has  been  called  Historical  criticism  may 
be  designated  by  the  term  sclaitific,  and  may  be 
considered  as  referring  to  all  questions  of  truth, 
not  included  in  the  foregoing  subdivisions,  that 
can  be  involved  in  a  work  of  genius  ;  and  conse- 


quently as  laying  under  contribution  Uie  wLr^  r. 
cuit  of  human  knowletlge.  Under  this  wbAivricc 
therefore,  might  be  specified  ^^rannnatini,  k^:vx 
philosophical,  moral,  theological,  and  as  iimbt  m^ 
kinds  of  criticism  as  could  be  required  oa  any  oca- 
sion,  or  provided  with  names. 

Sacred  Critic'um  may  be  re^rded  at  litarrr  cv 
ticism,  applied  to  religious  subjects ;  hot  is  isfsv 
ant  enough  to  deserve  a  distinct,  thoti^fa  brief  ip7> 
cification.  It  includes  Biblical  aod  EctUsisc^ 
critic-inn.  The  former  is  conversaDt  with  ti»e  ef, 
dences,  canon,  text,  language,  manxxn,  kisL-r. 
chronology,  geography,  theology,  and  mor^  c  's 
sacred  Scriptures.  The  study  has  received  p-^ 
gious  accessions  from  the  critict  of  the  last  eei.:.rr 
among  whom  Mill,  Wetstein,  and  Griesbsdi,  p<sr^ 
cularly  deserve  mention,  for  their  valuable  Ubc^--«;i 
restoring  the  sacred  text.  Oae  brandi,  icieei  2 
biblical  criticism  origiiuted  in  the  eighteemi^  r^ 
tury  ;  that  which  attempts  to  explain,  illusirise,  re 
confirm  scriptural  statements,  by  the  koovlri^t 
of  accounts  which  modern  traveUeia  have  p*'. 
of  customs  now  existing  in  the  Kast.  Tsc  t^; 
work  on  this  subject,  is  the  Observations  d  'jc 
late  rev.  Thomas  Uarmer,  a  dissenting  ni^^r  tr 
in  Suffolk.  A  recent  work  by  Dr.  Gerird,  a 
titled  Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism,  is  a  n^ 
able  addition  to  tliis  department  of  Lujxi^ 
The  other  division  refers  to  the  bistorv  aoil  -n> 
nions  of  the  nominal  church  of  Christ,  ssna  tbr 
apostolic  age. 

J\[usicai  Criticism  appreciates  the  merit  of  mv- 
cal  compositions,  in  res{iect  both  of  barmen  i:^ 
melody ;  in  respect  of  originality,  learoisg,  riy 
ganee,  expression,  &c, ;  the  fttyles  of  diferet^i  -^^ 
posers ;  the  excellence  of  the  execution  of  iclj^-- 
compositions,  vocal  and  instrumental,  &c  It  i->^ 
includes  the  mathematical  theory  of  roustc  Tv; 
theory  of  the  effect  of  music  on  the  miod.  »i^  ^> 
rious  laws  deducible  from  it,  are  subjects  of  ti^  ;-- 
losophical  criticism,  which  we  have  already  coai.>^-mt 
as  applying  to  all  the  fine  arts.     See  Music. 

Criticism  of  Antiquities^  coroprises  the  pnrr:->» 
of  deciding  on  the  genuineness,  the  a^e,  the  cc^:3:~r. 
the  occasiun,  and  the  style,  of  medals,  or  iiixs. 
monumeuis  of  antiquity. 

C/iticism  of  ttic  Fine  Arls^  is  m  very  fxioc^^-f 
and  interesting  study,  closely  coogeoial  vitb  L.u-r..7 
criticism  in  most  of  its  branches.  It  reqtt^'a  * 
knowletlge  of  history,  chrouology,  anatomy,  persf*^* 
tive,  Colours,  &c;  a  delicate  sensibility  to  the  d-^r^ 
of  beauty,  and  the  emotious  of  feeling  ;  a  tmc  •*■ 
fined  by  the  contemplation  of  the  best  vorks;  a> 
miliariiy  with  the  chefs  (Ttruvrtt  of  the  first  Bai?n. 
an  acquaintance  with  the  distinguishing  ckirx^^ 
of  the  principal  schoolsi  &c  &.C.  See  P^iyns'-. 
Sculpture. 

Periodical  Criticism.  Publications  ia  t^  ^ 
)>artment  of  literature  have  in  our  time  becopt »» 
numerous,  so  excellent,  so  popular,  and  so  po«cr^ 
in  the  guidance  of  opinion  and  formatioa  of  uim*. 
that  we  shall  give  a  brief  sketch  of  its  origin  ac^  pv 
sent  ;tate. 

Though  the  prevalence  of  perioificsl  vk^  *< 
criticism  is  not  of  older  date  than  the  last  oe^Min. 
they  originated  in  the  seventeenth  :  far  wr  y-^ 
not  trace  their  antiquity  still  higher  to  the  &- 
liotheca  of  Photius»  patriarch  of  CoastaxturK^^ 
in  Bo7^  ss  that  valuable  work  was  not  cocfiae:  ^ 
the  criticism  of  contemporary  productjons,  ■* 
published  in  periodical  parts.  The  eariicc  r>>> 
lication  of  the  nature  of  a  review,  wan  we  be«o«. 
tlie  Journal  des  S<^avans,  by  HedouiUt  de  Sstsui  c 
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665-fi.     The  fine,  we  think,  which  ammred  in  hudtiandisinoraiiotadfor  iU  finilcnoednafivaay 

&n|g1and,  wu  Weekly  Memorialf  for  the  Ingenious  ^^SS  ^^* 

to.  1683.  Tbii  was  ntcceeded  not  longafter  br  La  Tbe  Ant^aeobin  Review  and  Magaiine  lucceeded 
:?rose,  in  a  publication  entitled  The  Works  of  the  a  newspaper  of  the  same  title,  which  was  set  on  foot 
..earned,  1691.  Several  similar  works  followed,  as  in  the  year  1797,  and  which  waa  ranarkablc  for  ita 
kliscellaneous  Letters,  giving  an  account  of  the  satirical  humonr  and  ingenuity,  no  less  than  for  the 
k-orks  of  the  learned,  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  violence  with  which  it  supported  the  measures  and 
reckly,  1694.  The  History  of  the  Works  of  the  principles  of  Mr.  Pitt's  administration.  These  quali- 
'..earned,  1699 — 1712.  Censure  Temporum,  in  the  ties  wera  inherited  by  the  review  to  which  it  gave 
Halogue  form,  1*708,  &e.  The  oldest  journal  now  birth,  and  which  sUll  subsists,  though  in  difleient 
-ubsisting  in  a  course  of  publication  is  the  Gentleman's  hands  from  those  of  its  original  conductors, 
wlagazine,  which  embraces  summsry  critiques  in  its  At  the  close  of  the  year  1802,  the  public  wae 
>lan.  It  was  first  published  February  1,  1731,  and  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  a  veiy  witty,  sancy, 
consisted  of  abstracts  and  extracts  from  the  news-  and  eloquent  pamphlet  from  the  north,  under  the 
>3pers,  and  other  weekly  publications  of  the  time,  title  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  The  great  aup»» 
>«>Vitical  and  miscellaneous,  with  a  digest  of  the  news  riority  of  this  publication,  both  in  geniua  and  viv»- 
>f  the  preceding  month.  city,  to  any  existing  critical  work,  soon  obtained  it 
The  next  publication  was  strictly  a  journal  of  cri-  a  very  liberal  ahare  of  the  public  favour,  which  baa 
.tcisro,  and  has  been,  at  various  periods  in  the  course  almost  ever  since  received  additions  each  quarter 
■yf  its  continuance,  the  ablest  work  of  the  kind  in  aa  its  numbers  were  published.  As  the  object  of 
E^urope.  It  was  instituted  by  the  father  of  the  pre-  the  writers  wu  to  gain  celebrity,  th^  have  commonly 
h.<>nt  proprietor  in  the  year  1749.  The  first  number  selected  subjects  for  criticism  which  were  most 
for  May,  appeared  June  1,  of  that  year;  and  the  auited  to  attract  attention,  or  to  afford  opportunity 
followiug  very  awkward,  and  scarcely  grammatical  for  displsjring  talent.  This  passion  for  fiune^  pro- 
title,  was  prefixed  to  the  first  volume;  ^' The  Monthly  babiy,  has  been  the  cause  of  several  peculiaritice 
It«view,  a  Periodical  Work,  giving  an  Account,  in  the  work,  which  it  wouM  be  ungenerous  to 
«vUh  proper  Abstracts  of,  and  Extracts  from,  tlie  attribute  to  a  more  dishonourable  motive.  It  ia 
]^«cw  Boolo,  Pamphlets,  &c.  as  they  come  out.  By  this,  no  doubt,  which  has  induced  them  to  point 
f;c;vera1  Hands.'*  At  present  it  scarcely  maintains  its  their  wit  with  malignity,  to  be  brilliant  at  the  ex- 
a^ncient  character,  partly  because  very  formidable  pence  of  justice,  ingenioua  to  the  neglect  of 
rivals  have  arisen  to  contend  for  the  public  esteem,  truth,  and  insolent  to  the  violation  of  decency, 
partly  because  the  death  of  able  contributors  occasions  These  peculiarities  have  been  obvious  enough  to 
n  v^acancy,  which  is  sometimes  but  inadequately  sup-  preserve  the  public  from  yielding  unqualified  aa« 
plied  by  successors.  The  respect  it  still  receives  is  sent  to  the  criticisms  with  which  they  have  been 
rather  the  civility  due  to  age,  than  the  homage  ex*  amused;  and  the  literary  influence  of  the  work 
torted  by  traqscendent  merit  Its  principles  are  ge*  has  been  but  small  in  comparison  of  that  ascen- 
nerally  deemed,  in  theology,  Socinian,  and  somewhat  dancy  over  the  general  opinion  which  has  been  ob- 
rceptical ;  in  politics,  those  of  the  popular  party,  u  tained  by  its  masterly  political  disquisitioniu  It 
held  by  Mr.  Fox.  abstains,  in  general,  with  much  caution,  from  intec- 
In  the  yeat  1755,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Smollett  fering  with  religioua  questions;  yet  on  some 
establi»bed  a  new  work,  entitled  the  Critical  Review  ;  occasions  has  disgraced  itself  by  impeaching  the 
tlie  first  number  of  which,  for  January  and  February,  authority  of  Divine  revelation,  scoffing  at  its  docw 
appeared  March  I.  It  was  conducted  by  himself,  trines,  opposing  ita  propagatiodi  and  reviling  its 
wtti  some  ability,  but  with   violent  ill- temper,   ex.  believers. 

treine  insolence,  and  sometimes  with   glaring  par-         A  few  montha  after  the  unexpected  innovation  made 

tiality*  till  he  went  abroad  in  1763.     This  work  has  by  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  the  plan  and  style 

been  unfortunate,  the  stock  having  at  one  time  been  of  critical  worki^  a  new  publication  appeared,  under 

consumed  by  a  fire  at  the  printer's,  and  the  property  the   title  of  vhe  Annual  Review;   Arthur  Aikin, 

having  several  times  changed  bands.     It  hss  conse-  editor,  1803.     It  difl^ered  chiefly  from  the  Monthly 

qucntly  been  marked  with  great  inequality  of  talent,  and  Critical  in  its  form,  and  sometimes  in  the  supe- 

a -d  the  grossest  violations  of  consistency.     It  is  now  riority  of  its   execution,  but  demonstrates  that  the 

(iiscontinoed :  the  last  number  published  wu  June,  name  of  a  responsible  editor  was  but  a  delusive  pledge 

1810.  to  the  world  for  its  exemption  from    those  faults 

For  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  principles  which  were  chargeable  on  the  anonymoua  reviewera, 

of  these  two  reviews,  both  religious  and  political,  a  It  is  now  discontinued. 

new  work,  called  the  British  Critic,  was  commenced         The  Eclectic    Review,    which    commenced    with 

June  1,  17.93,  by  a  society  of  gentlemen,  united  for  the  year  1S05,  waa  instituted  as   an  antidote  and 

the  *'''  Defence  of  British  principles  and  British  hap.  substitute  for  such  of  the  existing  publications,  aa 

pincss,*'  and  declaring  themselves  the  "  Firm  friends  its  conductors  deemed  of  pernicious  tendency.     It  is 

to  real  liberty,  as  established  by  the  British  constitu-  distinguished  professedly  from  these,  by  its  freedom 

lion,  snd  to  real  Christianity,  particularly  as  delivered  from   party   bias,  either    political   or    religious,    by 

in  the  evangelical  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England."  its  neutrality  on  the  lesser  points  of  difl*ercnce   be- 

Some  sdmirable  critiques  in   the  early  volumes  of  tween  religious  men,  by  its  zeal  for  toleration,  and 

this    work,    together  with   the  spirit  of  opposition  for  the  essential  truths,  on  which  nearly  all  Christian 

among  a  larger  portion  of  the  people  to  the  prin*  denominationa   agree,    by    ita    tone    of   piety    and 

ciples  it  was  intended  to  counteract,  procured  for  it  scriptural  morality,    by    ita    rigorous    exclusion   of 

an  established  sale  and  reputation,  which   it  has  not  indelicate  observationa,   and  by  the  devotion  of  its 

lost.    For  a  while,  the  arbitrary  tone  of  ita  politica  profita  to  the  support  of  the  British  and   Foreign 

was  much  rdaxed,  its  seal  for  the  established  church  Bible  Society.    It  has  been  conducted,  of  late  es. 

was  less  vehement;  and  it  was  often  distinguished  pecially,  with  a  degree  of  learning,  taste,   juatke,^ 

for  learning  and  diligence^  generally  for  integrity,  humour,  and  eloquence,  generally  equal,  and  often 

but  seldom  for  wit  or  genius.    It  has  of  late  changed  much  auperior,  to  that  of  any  other  monthly  pub^ 
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ttcatlon.    Such  wu  the  original  character  of  this  of  Clew-bay,  and  rising  2666  feel  abon  tk 

Review  {  it  is  oov,  avowedly^  a  party  woric.  ]evel  of  the  sea. 

'^..^^*f!?^?  ^f  "^  *^*  ^"'"**  ^*''''*''  ^'^  CROAK.  ».  11.  (cfiaceKan,  Saxon.)  I 

are  both  iwbhshedm  London,  in  opi>ositton  to  the  To  make  a  hoarse  low  noise,  like  a  fro?,    i 

J?ri!^''o^'!l    .*?      "'^   *^*'''^'  IKTf^l  Tocaw,orcryasaravenorcrt>w(&U*j/;i«rr) 

of  the  Quarterly  Review  if  to  oppose  the  Edinburgh  n„^\^  .  Vr-^«  ♦k^  «-.w  \  a^i\.  -.^  il  -.  1 

in  politics  ;  that  of  the  British  fiVview  is  to  oppo^s  ^,^".''^"'  '*  (^'«""/]i«  ^^^'^7  %  ^ 

k  both  in  politics  and  theology.                            ^^  ""^no'-^^^Prf^'^^"  ^^7^^' ^f'^*  ,„     • 

Id  addition  to  these  worlcs,  and  several  appropriated  ^^O/l  1 1  A,  (part  ot  the  ancient  IllyncTim.) 

to  medicine  and  the  arts,  there  are  many  magazines  »  province  ot  Hungary,  the  greatest  pa.-,  .i 

which  allot  a  portion  of  their  pages  to  criticism.     In  wl"ch  is  subject  to  the  house  of  Austria.    Ii 

Hie  Christian  Observer,  especially^  some  very  admira*  ^\  founded  on  the  N.  by  the  river  Saave,  v\i\:\ 

ble  critiques  have  been  printed.  divides  it  from  Sclavonia;  on  the  E  by[V«- 

'   Of  the  numerous  extinct  reviews  which  have  ap-  nia ;  on  the  S.  by  Morlachia,  and  on  tie  W 

peared  and  vanished  duriqg  the  last  fifty  years,  it  by  the  duchy  of  Carniola. 

seems  unnecessary  to  take  much   notice.     One  of  C KOCAK OS,  a  name  given  by  the  Irish  ti) 

these  was  the  London  Review,  established  by  Dr.  a  kind  of  money  made  of  copper,  sniphor.  r. 

Kennck,   on  occasion  of  his  quarrelling  with   the  a  little  silver ;  bein«:  brought  from  France,  sr  J 

."   n '    Sc  r^'    !>    •       .  ^°"^"^»|^-    Another  circulated  in  Ireland  bcfo?e  mints  we«  set  a: 

wu  Ur.    Maty  s    Review,  to   which  his    name  ap-  ^  Dublin 

peared,  and  the  opinions  in  which  were  consequently  r^nrxit^trixryc         r                   »    »•    \    /- 

i^rpressed   in   the  first  person,    though   some  valu-  .  CRO'CEOUS.  a    (eroceuM,  Latm.)    C^ 

ablearticles  are  known  to  have  been  written  by   the  "'5!^?,^;  *ST''^,»^!i!'®  **^          .              .    . 

illustrious  Person  :  at  a  former  period  of  life  he  had  t.ROCl  I  A'TlON.   #.  {cractiaiuo^  Latnij 

Sublished   a  Journal   des  Scavans.  at  Paris,  and  a  The  croaking  of  fro^s  or  ravens. 

oumal  Britannique.  at  the  Hsgue,  both  in  French.  CROCK.  #.  (ArrwicAr,  Dutch.^    A  cup;  isf 

The  Analytical  Review  was  the  work  of  a  literary  vessel  made  of  earth, 

association,  in  which  Mr.  Godwin  and  Mrs.   Wol.  CRO'CKERY.  #.  Earthen  wmre. 

ttonecrofl  were  leading  members.      Besides   these,  CKOCKET,    in   architecture,    one  of 
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Literary  Journal ;  with  others,  perhaps,  which  have  ^.V  painted '^virorareViit^tare.' 

TJft  <""  '«''"*'"°"-     ^  ,"?V  '""""'  "^'"'^  Cko'CODlLE, ..  (from  «««»•,  iathoo,ui 

night  be  written  on   the  secret  history  of  reviews,  •  .        r      •       x      ■      ^      i  'iT^i               <?      i 

bothexisting  and  extinct:  almost  all   the  requisite  '•"^".  fea''"g.)     In  amplnbiolo^y.    Seel- 

knowledge  is  at  this  day  perhaps  in  the  posses^^ion  of  ^^^TA.                ^c      mn               ^     • 

ten  or  twelve  individuals,  with  whom   however  the  Crocodile  (bossil),  one  of   the  ?rearr*i 

greater  part  will  probably  perish.  curiosities  in  the  fossil  world  irhich  late  ac'. 

Works  of  periodical  criticism  have  abounded  both  bave  produced.     It  is  the  skeleton  of  a  l':^ 

m   France  and   Germany,   during  the    period  just  crocodile,  almost  entire,  found  at  a  |?rrat  drp 

referred  to:   in  the  former  country  they  have  often  under  ground,  bedded  in  stone.     This  w^  :s 

been  mere  analyses,  and  sometimes  only  catahffues  the  possession  of  Linkius,  who  wrote  m^j 

raisonn&es;  in   the  laiier  they   have    mostly  been  pieces  of  natural  history,  and  narticnlarlr  a 

journals  not    exclusively  devoted   to   contemporary  accurate  description  of  this  cUnons  fo»>iL*    U 

criticism.     Our  own  country,  therefore,  stands  un-  ^^,^8  found  in  the  side  of  a  larije  oionatua  ii 

rivalled  in  this  department  of  literary  labour  and  luxury.  ^1,^  midland  part  of  Germany,  and  in  a  str^ta^ 

CRITO,  one  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates,  of  black  fossil  stone,  somewhat  like  ouro^^ 

who  attended  his  learned  preceptor  in  his  last  nion  itlate,  but  of  a  coarser  texture,  thefa^" 

moments,  and  colnpo^ed  some  dialogues.  with  that  in  which  the  fossil  fish  in  many  (>a;'« 

CRITOLAUS,  a  citizen  of  Tegca  in  Ar-  of  the  world  are  found.  This  skeleton  liad  tW 

cadia,  who,  with  two  brothers,  fought  against  back  and  ribs  very  plain,  and  was  of  a  ais<  i 

the  three  sons  of  Deinonstratus  and  Pheneus,  deeper  black  than  the  rest  of  the  stooe;  a»  a 

to  put  an  end  to  a  long  war  between  their  re-  also  the  case  in  the  fossil  fishes  which  aitpi«- 

spective  nations.     The  brothers   of  Critolaus  served  in  this  manner.    The  part  of  Cbr  »t>«w 

were  both  killed,  and  he  alune  remained   to  where  the  head  lay  was  not  toaud,  this  hrrs; 

withstand  his  three  hold  antagonists.  He  con*  broken  off  just  at  the  shoulder,  bat  thai  irr*- 

quered  them  ;  and  when,   at   his   return,   his  gularly ;  su  that  in  one  place  a  part  of  the  h-t'^t 

sister  deplored  the  death  of  one  of  his  antii^^o-  of  the  head  was  visible  in  its  natural  ;<'ne. 

nists,  to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  he  kilTod  The  two  shoulder-hones  were  very  fa!r,  a  - 

her  in  a  fit  of  resentment.     The  oflence  de-  three  of  the  feet  were  well  preserved;  tin*  l-;» 

served  capital  punishment,  hut  he  was  pardon-  were  of  their  natural  shape  and  stir,  an<i  t<y 

ed,  on  account  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  feet  preserved  even  to  the  estremiDes  oi  i  * 

bis  country.  He  was  afterwards  general  of  the  five  toes  of  each. 

Achseans,  and  it  is  said  that  he  poisoned  him-  Crocodile,    CrocodiluM^    in    rbctoHi.  s 

self,  because  he  had  been  conquered  at  Ther«  captious  and  sophistical  kind  of  arjronieDUio's 

inopylK  by  the  Romans  (^Cicero),  contrived  to  seance  the  unwary,  and  draw  n>r  j 

CRITONIA.     In  botany.     See  Kuhnia.  speciously  into  a  snare.     It  has  its  taiufry^ 

ChOAGH-PATRICK,  a  mountain  in  the  cod  ile  from  the  folio  wing  occasioD,iuTettt/:'T 

county  o'*                          tituated  on  the  south  the  poets :  A  poor  womaa  begging  a  crocf  si  ^ 
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liat  had  caught  her  son  walking  by  the  r{?er-  prodadng  a  Tiolent  diaphorestt  afterwardt* 

ide,  to  spare  and  restore  him,  was  answered,  See  OxTDuk  stibii  suLPRvaATUM. 

Iiat  he  would  restore  him,  pro?ided  that  she  Caocus  martis.    See  Fbrrvm  or  Iron. 

hoald  giTe  a  true  answer  to  a  question  he  (JRCESUS,  the  fifth  and  last  of  the  Merm- 

hould  propose.    The  onestion  was.  Will  I  nadv,  who  reigned  in  Lydia,  wassonof  Aly. 

estore  thy  sort  or  not  ?   To  this  the  pcxir  wo-  attes,  and  passed  for  the  richest  of  mankind, 

nan,  snspectingadeceit,  sorrowfully  answered.  His  court  was  the  asylum  of  learning;  and 

riiou  wilt  not ;  and  demanded  then  to  have  iEsop,  the  famous  fable^vriter,  among  others, 

lim  restored,  because  she  had  answered  truly,  lived  under  his  patronage.     In  a  couTersatioa 

Phou  liest,  says  the  crocodile ;  for  if  I  restore  with  Solon,  he  wished  to  be  thoueht  the  hap- 

iiDi  thou  has  not  answered  truly:  I  cannot  piest  of  mankind;  but  the  philosopher  apprised 

herefore  restore  him  without  making  tliv  an-  liim  of  his  mistake,  and  gave  the  preference  to 

wer  false.     Under  this  head  may  be  reduced  poverty  and  domestic  virtue.     Crcesus  under- 

be  propositions  called  mentientes,  or  insolu-  took  a  war  against  Cyrus,  the  king  of  Persia, 

Mies,  which  destroy  themselves.    Such  is  that  and  marched  to  meet  him  with  an  army  of 

»f  the  Cretan  poet :  *'  Omnes  ad  unum  Cre-  42(1,(100  men,  and  60,000  horse.      After  a 

enses  semper  mentinntur  :*'  '*  All  the  Cretans,  reign  of  fourteen  years,  he  was  defeated,  B.C. 

o  a  man,  always  lie.*'    Either,  then,  the  poet  Mo ;  and  he  fell  into  the  conqueror's  hands, 

tea  when  he  asserts  that  the  Cretans  all  lie,  or  who  ordered  him  to  be  burnt  alive.    The  pile 

be  Cretans  do  not  all  lie.  was  already  on  fire,  when  Cyrus  heard  the 

C  RCyCODI  M  N £.  a,  (erocoditinuM^  Latin.)  conquered  monarch  three  times'exclaim  Soh>n ! 

^ike  a  crocodile.  with  uncommon  ener^.     He  asked  him  the 

CROCODkLI  UM.     See  Centaurka.  reason  of  his  exclamation,  and  Crosus  repeated 

CROCODILUPOLIS,  a  town  of  Bgypt,  the  conversation  he  had  once  with  Solon  on 

tear  the  Nile,  above  Memphis.    The  croeo-  human  happiness.    Cyrus  was  moved  at  the 

lileswere  held  there  in  the  greatest  veneration;  recital,  and  at  the  recollection  of  the  inoon* 

ind  they  were  so  tame,  that'tliey  rame  to  take  stancv  of  human  affiiirs ;  he  ordered  Crcrau^  to 

bod  from  the  hand  of  their  feeders.     It  was  be  taken  from  the  burning  pile,  and  became 

fterwards  called  Arsinoe.  (^HerodoiuM,  &c.)  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends.     The  king- 

CKOCCS,  a  beautiful  youth,  enamoured  of  dom  of  Lydia  was  extinguished  in  him,  and  the 

he  nyoiph  8  mi  lax.     He  was  changed  into  a  power  was  transferred  to  Persia.     Creesus  sur« 

lower  of  the  same  name,  on  account  of  the  vived  Cyrus.    The  manner  of  his  death  is  un* 

mpatience  of  his  love,  and  Srailax  was  meta-  known.  (HerodotuM,  &c.) 

norphosed  into  a  yew-tree.  (^Ovid),  ^   CROFT.  #.  (cfiofr,  Saxon.)    A  little  close 

Crocl's.  (crocus^  a^oMr,  of  Theophrastus.  joining  to  a  house,  that  is  used  for  corn  or 

^ome  derive  this  name  frum  >p«x<(,  or  Moontf,  a  pasture  (^Milton), 

bread ;  whence  the  stamens  of  flowers  are  Croft  (William),  an  English  musician ; 

'ailed  xfoxotStf.    Others,  again,  derive  it  from  horn  in  Wanvickshi re,  and  educated  under  Dr. 

Joriscus,  a  city  and  mountain  of  Cilicia.)  In  Blow,  whom  he  succeeded  as  master  of  the 

lotany,  lafTron.  A  genns  of  the  das  trtandria,  children,  and  composer  to  the  chapel  royal, 

>rHer  monogynia.    ('orol  six-parted,  regular,  and  organist  of  Westminster  abbey.     In  1712 

vith  a  verv'long  tube;  stigmas  convolute,  he  published  bis  Divine  Harmony,  and  in  1715 

agged.     Three  species,  all  common  to  the  he  was  created  doctor  in  music,  by  the  nniver- 

iieadows  of  our  own  country.  sity  of  (Jxford.     In  1724  appeared  his  Musica 

1.  C.  sativus,  with  exserted,  three-parted  S:icra,  in  two  volumes.  He  died  in  1727, 
stigma;  linear  segments.  aged  about  fifty. 

2.  C.  vernus ;  with  three-cleft  stigma  in-  CROISADES,  or  Crusadbs.  (from  eroiV, 
closed  in  the  corol,  lobes  wedge-shaped.  a  cross.)  A  name  given  to  the  expeditions  of 

3.  C.  nudiflorus;  with  three-cleft  stigma  in-  the  Christians  against  the  Infidels,  for  the  re- 
:1u8ed  in  the  corol ;  lobes  in  many  deeply  cut  covery  of  Palestine.  Those  who  engaged  in 
M*gments ;  tube  of  the  corol  leafless.  The  of-  expeditions  of  this  kind  wore  a  cross  on  their 
icinal  saffron,  or  prepared  stigmas  of  c.  sativus,  clothes,  and  bore  one  on  their  standard.  Tlie 
rd%  a  powerful,  penetrating,  diffusive  smell,  foundation  of  them  was  a  superstitions  venera- 
ind  a  warm,  pungent,  bitterish  taste.  Man?  tion  for  those  places  where  our  Savfour  per- 
rirtues  were  formerly  attributed  to  this  medi-  formed  his  miracles,  and  accomplished  the 
;ine,  but  little  confidence  is  now  placed  in  it.  work  of  man's  redemption.  Jerusalem  had 
The  Edinburgh  college  directs  a  tincture,  and  been  taken  and  Pklestine  conquered  by  Omar 
;liat  of  London  a  syrup  of  this  drn^.  the  successor  of  Abu  Beer,  who  succeeded 

Croci7b.-    Inchemistry,  aterm  givenby  the  Mahomet  himself.     This  proved  a  consider- 

ilderchemiststoseveralpreparationsof  metallic  able  interruption  to  the  pilgrims,  who  flocked 

lubstances,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  colour  from  all  quarters  to  perforin  their  devotions  at 

>f  saffron :  thus,  crocus  martis,  crocus  veneris,  the  holy  sepulchre.    They  had,  however,  atill 

Crocus  antimo'nii.  (crocus  meiaiiorum,}  been  allowed  this  liberty,  on  paying  a  small 

This  preparation  is  a  sulphurated  oxyd  of  anti-  tribute  to  the  Saracen  caliphs,  who  were  not 

nony,  and  therefore  called  oxydum  stibii  suU  much  inclined  to  molest  them.    But  in  1065, 

^huratnm  in  the  new  chemical  nomenclature,  this  city  changed  its  masters.   The  T\irks  took 

It  possesses  emetic  and  drastic  cathartic  powers,  it  from  the  Saracens;  and  being  much  more 
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fierce  and  barbarous  tban  tbc  former,  tlie  pil-  Yet,  altlioiisfh  these  croiaades  were  effects  ot 
fifrinis  now  found  they  could  no  louofcr  perforin  tbe  most  absurd  superstition,  and  were  carrird 
their  devotions  with  the  same  safety  they  did  on  with  the  most  frantic  cruelty,  they  even- 
before.  Tbis  at  leng-th  iuihiced  Martin  II.  tually  tended  to  promote  the  (j^ood  of  Europe, 
who  tben  filled  tbe  papal  chair,  to  enter  warm-  Thoujrb  multitudes  of  crusaders  were  destroyed, 
ly  into  the  project  of  rescuinir  tbe  holy  city  many  returned  ;  and  these  havinsr  seen  so  much 
from  tbe  hands  of  tbe  Infidels;  and  tbe  first  of  people  who  lived  more  magnificently  than 
croisade,  or  holy  war,  conjmenced  in  the  year  tbemstdves,  bciran  to  entertain  some  taste  for  a 
I()Iir»,  when  an  army  of  hO(M)0()  men  set  out  refined  and  polished  way  of  life.  So  that  the 
for  Constantimnde:  tbe  second  benfan  in  11 17,  barbarism  in  which  Europe  had  been  immersed, 
under  Louis  All.  and  Eni:^(Miius  III.;  tbe  betjan  to  wear  off  soon  after  tbis  time.  The 
third  in  11^9  and  WMK  by  Frederic  I.  sur-  princes  also  who  remained  at  home  f»Mind 
named  Barbarossa.einperor  of  Germany,  Henry  means  to  avail  theniselves  of  tbe  phrensy  of  the 
I  I.of  Eni;land,and  Philip  Aunustiisof  Frr.nce:  people.  Jiy  the  absence  of  such  numbers  of 
tbe  fourth  in  11!).'),  by  pope  (Jelestin  III.  and  restless  and  martial  adventurers,  peace  was 
the  emperor  II< my  VI. ;  the  fifth  in  I  l!iH,  by  established  in  their  dominions.  They  also  took 
order  of  Innocent  III.  wherein  tbe  Frencli,  tbe  opportunity  of  annexing  to  their  crowns 
(lermans,  and  Venetians  eni;afr«'d:  the  sixth  many  considerable  fiefs,  either  by  purchase,  or 
undertaken  in  the  year  1217,  under  tbe  ponti-  by  the  extinction  of  tbe  heirs:  and  thus  the 
ficate  of  Ht>norius  III.  by  the  confederate  arms  mischiefs  which  must  always  attend  feudal 
of  Italy  and  (iermany,  wbicli  en(le<l  in  the  government  were  considerably  lessened, 
rout  of  tbe  Christians  :  tbe  seventh  under  Fre-  CIlOISES,  or  Ckoizes,  in  Eni^lish  anti- 
<leric  II.  emperor  of  (iermany;  who  set  out  qaity,  pilgrims  bound  for  the  Holy  Land;  or 
in  tbe  year  122.S,  and  concluded  a  truce  often  such  as  had  been  there. 

years  with  the  sultan  of  Eiifypt  in  1229,  which         CIIOISIERS,  a  religious  order,  founded  in 

was  succeeded  by  inconsiderable  and  very  un-  lionour  of  the  invention  of  the  cross  by  the 

successful  expeditions  in  l2o!*,  underThcobald  empress  Helena.    In  England  they  were  cabotl 

VI.  king  of  Navarre :  and  in  1210,  under  Hi-  crouched  friars. 

chard  earl  of  (ornwail,  brother  to  Henry  III.         CllOMA.  (Itab)  In  music,  the  character 

of  England  :  tlte  eighth  untler  Louis  IX.  of  which  in  Enuland  is  called  a  quaver. 
France,  in  conse«|uence  of  a  vow  which   be         CROMARTY,  or  Cromerty,  the  prlnci- 

had  made  in    I24S;  and  the  ninth  an<l  last,  pal  town  of  a  shire  of  the  same  name,  in  the 

renewed  by  the  sauic  valiant  but  unfortunate  HiLrbhinds  of  Scotland,   fourteen  miles  from 

monarch,  who  died  of  a  pestilential  disease  in  lnvern«'ss.    Tbe  shire  of  Cromarty,  ahernateiv 

tbe  harbour  of 'i'nnis,  in  the  year  12/0.  These  with  that  of  Nairn,  sends  a  n. ember  to  tije 

expediti»>ns  cost  Europe  at  least  two  millions  of  Hritisii  parliaujent.     Lat.  .57.    14  N.     Ijon.  3. 

its  inbubitanls,  and  an  iuimense  sum  of  money.  53  \V.    'J'he  county  contains  ot?'»2  inhabitants. 
In  these  croisades,  the  horrid  cruelties  com-         CROMER,  a  town  of  England,  situated  on 

mitted    were   enouiib   to   dis^rrace    the    most  the  north-east  coast  of  tbe  countv  of  Norfolk, 

abandoned  ruftians  ;  ami  tendeil  to  inspire  the  The  town  was  formerly  much  larger  tban  it 

Turks  with  an  invimible  hatred  against  the  now  is,  having  bad  two  churches,  one  of  which, 

fanatic   adventtirers.      No   age    nor   sex    was  with  many  houses,  was  swallowed  up  by  an 

sj>ar<-d  :  but  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusaleu),  and  inundation  of  the  sea.     This  is  a  place  of  re- 

tbe  Holv  Laml,  were  massacreil  without  nierry  sort  for  sea-batbinir*  and  has  a  weekly  market 

and  without  distin<'tion  :  even  sucking  child-  on   Saturdays.      Distance   from    Norwich   23 

ren  were  not  sulVered  to  escape  tbe  munh  rous  miles:    from    London    127.      Lat.   a3.   4  N, 

bands   of    tln'se    barbarians.      They    marched  Lon.  1.  I.')  E. 

o\r'r  bea])s  of  dead  iiorlics  towards  the  holy  se-         CUO.MFOIU),  a  village  in  Derbyshire,  on 

puK'hre  ;  and  while  llu'ir  bands  were  yet  pol-  t'le  ri\er  l)er\vent,   in  tbe  road  from  Derby  to 

luted  with  the  blootl  of  so  many  innocent  per-  .Alant  hester.  Here  Mr.  (afterwards  sir  Richanl) 

sons,  sun;»' anllienis  to  the  Savi(Mir  of  niankind.  Arkwrii:iit,  erected   some  of  the  new  cotton 

Nay,  s«>  far  did  their  religious  enlhus'asm  over-  mills,  a  c.»j>ifal  improvement  of  mechanism  due 

come  their  t'ury,  that  lUc.<c  tVrocious  eontpic-  to  bi;]i :    at.!  by  means  of  which  the  variovis 

rors  now  huiNt  into  tears.    If  the  ab^urdity  and  branilies  of  liic  coitfui  manutacture  have  won- 

wicke'dness  of  this  conduet  can  be  exceeded  by  derfully  sjrcad  in  tbis  an<l  the  atljacent  roun- 

any  tbini:",  it  must  be  by  what  lollows.     In  tlie  ties.      Here  aUo  sir  Richard  Ark\vrii:ht  bni'l, 

year  120  i,  tiie  pluensy  of  croisading  seized  the  before  his  de.itb,  a  noble  seat,   and  a  chiirsli. 

children,  who  are  ever  ready  to  imitiite  what  Cromfoid  is  fourteen  miles  N.N. W.  of  DrrM. 
they  see  their   parents   eniiai^e  themselves  in.         ( KOAHjECH,    in   British   aiitiqr.ities,  are 

Their  childish  bdly  was  eneoui aired   hy  the  huge,  broad,    flat  stones,    raised    npon   other 

monks  and  schoolmasters,  and  thousands  of  stones  sttup  to  support  them.     See  IMati».^('. 

those  irmocents  were  con(lucte<l  from  the  houses  They  are  common  in  AnL'"lesea  ;  and  aie  hv 

of  their  parents  on   the  faith  of  these  words,  some  supposed  to  be  remains  ot  sepnlchri's;  by 

"  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklinn-s  bast  others  to  be  altars.   It  is  probable  that,  at  firs'u 

thou  perfected  praise."    Their  base  con«luctors  they  were  tombs,  and  were  used  ai  altar*  iu 

sold  a  ]>art  of  them  to  the  Turks,  and  the  rest  after  tinu's.     The  crondech  ditters  from  th* 

perished  mincahlv.  kiiit-vatn,  in  not  being  closed  up  at  th«eiidaiii 
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tdes,  and  ib  being  generally  of  larger  dtmen-  went  to  Ireland,  where,  in  leas  than  a  year,  he 

ions :  the  terms  cromlech  and  kist-yaen  are,  snbdiied  the  whole  island.    He^  was  next  ap^ 

lowever,  oaed  indiscriminately  for  the  same  pointed  com mander-in-chief  against  tbe'Scots, 

Qonament.  who  had  armed  to  restore  Charles  II.     Sep- 

CKOMORNE,  in  masic,  a  reed  stop  in  teinber  a,  1650,  he  gained  the  battle  of  Dan- 

Qost  of  oar  old  organs ;  its  tone  resembles  a  bar;  and  that  day  twelvemonth  he  defeated  the 

lassoon  more  than  other  any  instrument.  king  at  Worcester.     From  this  time  he  kept 

CROMWELL,  (OltTer),. protector  of  the  his  eye  bent  upon  taking  possession  of  the 

ommon wealth  of  England.    He  was  bom  of  sovereign  power.    He  began  by  moulding  the 

good  family  at  Huntingdon,  in  1599;  and  army  to  his  will;  and  having  a  party  subser* 
(incated  first  at  the  grammar-school  in  that  rient  to  his  wishes,  he  struck  a  bold  stroke  by 
9  wn,  and  then  at  Sydney-college,  Cambridge,  dismissing  the  parliament,  and  locking  the  door 
^here  his  conduct  was  very  irregular  and  cUs-  of  the  house.  He  then  went  to  the  council 
ipated.  After  a  short  stay  there  he  went  to  of  state,  and  paid  tliem  the  saoie  compliment; 
4Uicoln's-inn,  where  he  did  not  improve  his  after  which  he  called  a  council,  composed  of 
line  better  than  at  the  university.  At  the  age  his  officers.  The  government  was  now  coin* 
f  twenty-one  he  married  Elisabeth,  daughter  pletely  in  his  hanos,  for  the  military  council 
f  sir  James  Bouchier,  of  Essex.  About  this  soon  resolved  that  the  administration  of  public 
ime  he  professed  himself  a  Puritan.  In  1628,  affairs  belonged  to  the  lieutenant-general,under 
le  was  elected  into  parliament,  where  he  dis«  the  title  of  protector  of  the  commonwealth  of 
ine^ui»hed  himself  oy  his  zeal  against  the  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  In  1653,  he 
lisbops.  When  that  parliament  was  dissolved,  ^vas  invested  with  this  dignit^r  in  the  court  of 
te  retired  into  the  country,  and  took  a  farm  at  chancery,  and  the  year  following  he  declared 
it.  Ives,  by  way  of  improving  his  finances ;  by  an  ordinance,  that  England,  Scotland,  and 
vhich,  however,  did  not  answer.  Afterwards  Ireland,  were  but  one  state.  The  sanoe  year 
le  removed  to  Ely,  and  acquired  some  repnta-  he  called  a  parliament,  but  finding  that  instead 
ion  as  a  preacher  among  the  Puritans:  this  of  supporting  him,  tlie  members  began  with 
ed  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cambridge  to  questioning  his  authority,  he  pat  a  guard  upon 
^et  him  chosen  a  freeman  of  their  corporation,  their  door,  and  then  made  them  take  an  oath 
rith  a  view  to  his  being  elected  their  repre-  of  allegiance  to  him  and  his  government, 
entative  in  parliament,  which  was  accordingly  This  parliament  still  continued  refractory,  on 
ffifected.  In  the  house  he  was  very  forwara  in  which,  in  about  ^nr  months,  he  dissolved 
tttacking  the  measures  of  the  court.  When  them  with  very  heavy  reproaches.  In  1656 
lostilities  between  the  kins^  and  parliament  he  called  another  parliament,  which  gratified 
rere  unavoidable,  Cromwell  raised  a  troop  of  the  protector  by  confirming  his  title,  and 
lorse  at  Cambridge.  He  soon  obtained  the  sanctioning  his  proceedings.  He  wanted  now 
»nk  of  oolohel ;  and  though  he  was  then  forty-  to  have  the  title  of  king,  but  this  was  rejected 
hree  years  of  age,  he  b^me  an  able  officer,  by  his  roost  zealous  friends ;  and  finding  the 
md  made  his  men  good  soldiers.  In  1643,  he  object  unattainable,  he  wisely  abandoned  it. 
vas  appointed  lieutenant-general,  and  sent  to  However,  he  had  the  privilege  granted  him  to 
oin  the  Scots.  In  the  battle  of  Marston*  make  a  sort  of  lords;  and  the  title  of  protector 
noor,  his  cavalry  behaved  with  such  firmness  being  solemnly  recognized,  he  was  inangu rated 
»ik1  activity  as  to  gain  the  name  of  Ironsides,  with  all  the  pomp  of  a  coronation  in  WesU 
ie  also  distinguished  himself  in  the  second  minster-hall.  In  1658  he  convened  the  two 
»attle  at  Newbury.  Some  jealousy,  however,  houses  of  lords  and  commons,  and  addressed 
vas  excited  by  his  reputation,  in  tne  minds  of  them  in  tlie  language  usual  for  the  kings  of 
kiany  of  his  own  party;  and  be  and  the  earl  of  England;  but  few  of  the  hereditary  nobles 
kf  anchester  brought  counter  charges  ajfainst  would  attend  his  mock  parliament.  Vinding, 
ach  other  in  parliament,  wkk^h  ended  without  therefore,  that  he  could  not  form  any  thing  like 
.  prosecution.  The  battle  of  Naseby,  in  1646,  a  reicular  establishment,  he  dissolved  the  a»- 
vaa  gained  entirely  by  his  skill  and  bravery,  sembly  with  great  affliction.  In  August  of 
or  ivliich,  and  other  services,  he  received  the  that  year,  his  favourite  daughter,  Mrs.  Clay- 
hanks  of  the  house.  By  this  time  Cromwell  pole,  died.  He  never  npcovcivd  this  shock, 
iraa  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  as  Cliarles  which  was  attended  with  a  slow  fever,  of 
vas  now  betrayed  by  the  Scotch  to  the  parlia-  which  he  died,  September  3,  1658.  His  re- 
nent,  he  determined  to  have  him  in  his  own  mains  were  interred  in  Henry  Vllth*s  chapel, 
>ower.  This  he  effected  by  means  of  cornet  Westminster,  from  whence  at  the  Restoration 
Foyce  in  1647.  The  same  year  he  purged  tlie  they  were  taken  and  exposed  on  the  gallows  at 
louse  of  commons,  that  in,  £e  tnrnea  out  those  Tyburn.     Some,  however,  have  said  that  his 


ietail,  or  animadversion.    Soon  after  this  tra>  But  this  is  not  probable.  He  had  six  children, 

rical  event,  a  matiny  broke  oat  in  the  army,  viz.    Richard,    Henry,    Bridget,    Elizabeth, 

Arbich  threatened   aangerons   consequences;  Mary,  and  Frances.    Richard  succeeded  him 

}ut  Cromwell,  by  seiaing  and  punishing  the  in  tfie  protectorate,  but  when  affairs  turned, 

ingleaders^  put  a^  end  to  It    In  l6iQ  he  and  he  found  his  post  no  longer  tenable,  ho 
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irave  it  up  and  tvent  abroad.     He  died  at  necessity,  as  vrell  as  of  ambition;  nor  is  it  n<r 

Cheshunt,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  171^.     Henry  to  see  how  the  various  factions  coold  ii  tU 

went  to  Ireland  as  lord  lieutenant,  and  bore  a  time  have  been  restrained  without  a  mutan-rj 

good  character.    He  died  1674.   Bridget  mar-  military  and  arbitraiy  authority.   Tbe  pnvi» 

ried  first  general  Ireton,  and  after  his  death,  deportment  of  Cromwell,  as  a  son,  a  ho»^-i'>^ , 

general  Fleetwood;  Klizaheth,  his  favourite  a  father,  a  friend,  is  exposed  to  no  coraidrnt^f 

daughter,   married    John   Claypole,   esq.  of  censure,  if  it  does  not   rather  merit  pnfy. 

Northamptonshire.  Mary  was  married  to  lord  And,  upon  the  whole,  his  character  don  \  i. 

Fauconberg,  and  is  supposed  to  have  contri>  appear  more  extraordinary  and  anusnal  by  the 

hnted  greatly  to  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  mixture  of  so  much  absurdity  with  so  irb^^ 

She  died  in  1712.     Frances  married  first  a  penetration,  than  by  his  tempering  such  mlrti 

grandson  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  secondly  ambition  and  such  enraged  fanaticism  vitb  » 

sir  .Tohn  Russelof  Cambridgeshire  (fVatkifu).  much  regard  to  justice  and  liamanity.'* 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  impartial  view  of        We  know  of  no  writer  who  seems  to  Im? 

the  character  of  Oliver  Cromwell :  the  repre-  more  studied  or  better  comprehended  tW  do- 

aentations  of  both  his  friends  and  his  enemies  racter  of  Cromwell  than    Mrs.  Hntciiiosof* 

are  supported  by  such  striking  circumstances,  the  widow  of  colonel  Hutchinson,  a  eostifr 

in  his  fortune  and  conduct,  as  to  give  to  them  porary  of  the  protector's,  who*  in  her  Menoin 

a  great  air  of  probability.    Noble,  in  his  Me-  of  the'  Life  of  her  husband,  relates  aianrai]» 

nioirs  of  the  rrotectoral  House  of  Cromwell,  dotes  respecting  him.  We  select  the  foilair:or 

says,  '*  His   character  was  formed   from  an  eloquent   representation  of  his   govenuBfsr, 

amazing  conjuncture  of  enthuhiasm,  hypocrisy,  after  he  had  attained  the  height  of  bis  ask^ 

and  anibition.     He  was  possessed  of  courage  tion ;  a  representation,  in  which  the  kfen  re* 

and  resolution  that  overlooked  all  dangers,  aiid  grcts  of  disappointed   patriotism  are  frorlr 

saw  no  difficulties.     He  dived  into  the  cha-  mingled  with  an  indignant  contempt  for  tfaov 

racters  of  mankind  with  wonderful  sagacity,  who  submitted  to  tyranny,  und  a  geoeroosaii- 

whilst  he  concealed  his  own  purposes  under  mission  of  the  talents  and  magnanimity  of  the 

the  impenetrable  shield  of  dissimiilcition.     He  tyrant. 

reconciled  the  most  atrocious  crimes  to  the        **  In  the  interim  Cromwell  and  his  wm 

most  rigid  notions  of  religious  obligations,  grew  wanton  with  their  power,  and  infcnted  a 

From  the  severest  exercise  of  devotion,  he  re-  thousand  tricks  of  government,  which,  whn 

laxed  into  the  most  ridiculous  and  idle  buf-  nobody  opposed,  they  themselves  felltodtsib 

foonery;  yet  he  preserved   the  dignity  and  and  vary  ev'ry  day.  First  he  calls  a  parltaoKSt 

distance  of  his  character  in  the  midst  of  the  out  of  liis  owue  pockett,  hiuiselfe  naouojt  s 

coarsest  familiarity.  He  was  crueland  tyrannic  sort  of  godly  men  for  every  county,  who  isert- 

from  policy ;  just  and  temperate  from  inclina-  ing  and  not  agreeing,  a  part  of  them,  iitke 

tion ;    perplexed  and  despicable  in  his  dis-  name  of  the  people,  give  up  the  80verei?stT!s 

course ;  clear  and  consummate  in  his  designs;  him.    Shortly  alter  he  makes  up  seveiall  sorti 

ridiculous  in  his  reveries;  respectable  in  his  of  mock  parliaments,  but  not  finding  one  of 

conduct;  in  a  word,  the  strangest  compound  them  absolutely  for  his  turne,  tum*dthnB«l 

of  villany  and  virtue,  baseness  and  magnani-  againe.  He  soone  quitted  himselfe  of  his  (rioifr 

mity,  absurdity  and  ^ood  sense,  that  we  find  vfrs,  and  first  thrust  out  Harrison,  then  tookt 

on  record  in  the  annals  of  mankind."  away  Lambert's  commission,  and  mtooM  hm 

Some  writers  have  drawn  his  character  in  a  bene  king  but  for  feare  of  quitting  his  gFornll* 

strain  of  the  most  extravagant  panegyric.  Mr.  ship.     I^   weeded,  in  a  few  mootfa*s  tine, 

Hume,  perhaps,  has  fallen  upon  the  proper  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  godly  officers  o«t of 

medium    between  the  two    extremes.      '*  If  the  armie,  with  whom  many  of  the  relirov 

(says  he)  we  survey  the  moral  character  of  souldiers  went  off,  and  in  their  roorae  ahnnd- 

Cromwell  with  that  indulgence  which  is  due  ance  of  the  king's  dissolute  souldiers  wnvcv- 

to  the  blindness  and  infirmities  of  the  human  tertainM,  and  the  armie  was  almost  chaor'J 

species,  we  shall  not  be  inclined  to  load  his  from  that  godly  religious  armie,  whose  rallotr 

memory  with  such  violent  reproaches  as  those  Cod  had  crown'd  with  triumph,  into  the  dii- 

which   his  enemies   usually   throw  upon  it.  solute  armie  they  had  beaten,  hearinif  yctt  i 

Amidst  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  that  time,  better  name.     His  wife  and  children  weiv«t> 

that  he  should  prefer  the  parliamentary  to  the  ting  up  forprincipallity»  which  suited  no  better 

royal  cause,  will  not  appear  extraordinary;  with  any  of  them  than  scarlett  on  the  ape  ;ooir. 

since  even  at  present  many  men  of  sense  and  to  spcake  the  truth  of  himselfe,  lie  bad  vaefi 

knowledge  are  disposed   to  think,  that   the  naturall  greatnesse,  and  well  became  tbe  p^ 

question,  with   regard  to  the  justice  of  the  he  had  usurped.     His  daughter  Fleet«ir(W 

quarrel,  may  be  regarded  as  doubtful  and  am-  was  humbled,  and   not  exalted   with  tbf* 

oiguous.     The  murder  of  the  king,  the  most  things :    but  the  rest  were  insolent   i«M*. 

atrocious  of  all  his  actions,  was  to  him  covered  Cleypoole,  who  married  his  daughter^  aodks 

under  a  mighty  cloud  of  republican  and  fana-  sou  Henry,  were  two  debauch 'd  uondly  (t» 

tical  illusions ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  liers.     Richard  was  a  peasant  in  his  aatirr: 

might  believe  it,  as  many  others  did,  the  most  yet  gentle  and  vertuous ;  bat  became  not  Xf^ 

meritorious  action  which  he  could  perform,  nesse.    His  court  was  full  of  sinne  and  fasit). 

His  sabsequeut  usurpation  was  the  effect  of  and  the  more  abominable^  because  they  ^ 
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lot  yet  craile  cast  away  the  naoM  of  God,  bnt  m  are  boand  to  the  Baltic  lea.    Lat.  56.  0  N. 

Tophan  d  it  by  taking  it  in  vaine  upon  tbem.  Lon.  12.  M  E. 

Pnie  relijg^ion  was  now  almoBt  lost,  even  among  CRO'NET.  §.  Tlie  hair  which  grows  o?er 

fie  reli^oas  party,  and  bipocrisie  became  an  the  top  of  a  horse's  hoof. 

ridemicall  disease,  to  the  sad  griefe  of  colonell  CHONIUS^   in    chronolosfy,    the    ancient 

ittchinson,  and  all  trae-bearted  Christians  name  of  the  Athenian  montn  Hecatombvon ; 

nd  Enfi^lisbmen.    Allmost  all  the  ministers  which  was  the  first  of  their  year,  and  answered 

very  where  fell  in  and  worshipped  this  beast,  to  the  latter  part  of  our  June  and  beginning  of 

nd  courted  and  made  addresses  to  him.    So  J  at  v. 

id  the  city  of  London,  and  many  of  the  dege-  CR0XSCHL0S8,  or  Cronslot,  a  town 

erate  lords  of  the  land  with  the  poore-spirited  and  fortress  of  Russia,  seated  in  a  little  island 

entry.    The  cavaliers,  in  pollicy,  who  saw  of  the  same  name,  at  the  month  of  the  river 

t)at  while  Cromwell  reduced  all  the  exercise  of  Neva,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Gulph  of  ¥\n* 

rannical  power  under  another  name,  there  land,  twelve  miles  Vf,  of  Petersburg.   Lat.  59. 

•^as  a  doore  opened  for  the  restoring  of  their  56  N.     Lon.  29.  56  E. 

arty,  fell  much  in  with  Cromwell,  and  height-  CRONSTADT,  or  Kbonscbad,  a  sea-port 

n'd  all  his  disorders.     He  at  last  ezercis*d  town  of  Russia,  situated  on  the  island  of  R!(etn* 

ach  an  arbitrary  power,  that  the  whole  land  sari,  in  the  Gulph  of  Finland,  where  the  prin* 

rew  weary  of  him,  while  he  sett  up  a  com-  cipal  part  of  tiie  Russian  fleet  lies  in  harbour. 

anie  of  silly  meane  fellows  called   major-  The  harbour  is  good  and  lar|^,  but  the  fresh- 

eneralls,   as    governors   in   every  country,  ness  of  the  water  decays  the  timber.     It  is  de- 

^hese  rnl'd  according  to  their  wills,  by  no  law  fended  by  several  forts  and  ramparts.    The 

ut  what  seem*d  good  in  their  owne  eies,  im-  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  wood ;  the  number 

risoning  men,  oostructing  the  course  of  ius-  of  inhabitants  about  60,000  :  twenty  miles  W, 

ice  betwcene  man  and  roan,  perverting  right  Petersburg.    Lon.  29.  56  E.    Lat.  59. 58  N. 

:i rough  partial lity,  acquitting  some  that  were  Ckonbtadt,  or  Kronstadt,  or  Brassau, 

uilty,  and  punishing  some  that  were  innocent,  a  town  of  Transylvania,  situated  about  five 

s  guilty.    Then  he  exercised  another  proiect  miles  from  the  river  Alt,  near  the  borders  of 

>  rayse  money,  by  decimation  of  the  estates  of  Walachia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  lofty 
11  the  king's  party,  of  which  actions  'tis  said  mountains,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Germans.  The 
«anibert  was  the  instigator.  At  last  he  tooke  suburbs  are  inhabited  by  Bulgarians,  Hunga« 
pon  him  to  make  lords  and  knights;  and  rians,  and  Saxons:  fifty  mil^  E.N.E.  Her- 
ranted  not  many  fooles,  both  in  the  armie  and  manstadt.  Lon.  26  E.  Lat.  46.  30  N. 
entry,  to  accept  of  and  strutt  in  his  mock  CRCVNY.  «.  (^•v«(,  time,  age :  it  should 
ties.  Then  tne  earle  of  Warwick's  g^rand-  consequently  be  spelt  chronyT)  An  old  ac« 
bild,  and  the  lord  Falcoobridge,  married  his  quaintance  {Stoijt), 

nro  daughters;  such  pittiful  slaves  were  the  CROOK.  $.  (ctoc^  French.)  1.  Any  crooked 

obles  of  those  dayes.    Att  last  Lambert,  per-  or  bent  instrument    2.  A  sheephook  (Prior). 

living  himselfe  to  have  bene  all  this  wnile  3.  Any  thinff  bent ;  a  meander  {Sidney), 

elud^  with  hopes  and  promises  of  succession.  Crooks,  in  music,  certain  moveable  curved 

nd  seeing  that  Cromwell  now  intended  to  tubes,  which  are  occasionally  applied  to  trum- 

onfirme  tne  government  in  bis  owne  famely,  pets  and  horns,  for  thepurpose  of  tuning  them 

*li  oflT  from  nim,  but  behav*d  himself  very  to  different  keys  (^Butiy). 

itti fully  and  meanely,  was  turn*d  out  of  all  To  Crook,  v.  a.  (erocher^  French.)  I.  To 

is  places,  and  return*d  affain  to  plott  new  ven-  bend ;  to  turn  into  a  hook  (^Arbutknot),    2. 

eance  at  his  house  at  Wimbleton,  where  he  To  pervert  from  rectitude  {Bacon), 

»ll  to  dresse  his  flowers  in  his  garden,  and  To  Crook,  v.  n.  To  be  bent;  to  have  a  car- 

'ork  at  the  needle  witlr  his  wife  and  his  vature  {Camden), 

laides,  while  he  was  watching  an  oppertunity  CROO'KBACK.  a,  (crook  and  back.)  A 

>  serve  againe  his  ambition,  which  had  thu  man  that  has  gibbous  shoulders  {Shakspeare), 
itference  from  the  protector's;  the  one  was  C ROO'KB AC KED.  a.  Having  bent  shouJ. 
allant  and  greate,  the  other  had^  nothing  but  ders  (Dryden). 

D  unworthy  pride,  most  insolent  in  prosperity,  CKOO'KEl).    o.    {crocher,    French.)    I. 

nd  as  abiect  and  base  in  adversity.  Bent ;  not  straight ;   curved  (Newton).    2. 

CRONE,  f.  (cfione,  Saxon.)    I.  An  old  Winding;  oblique;  anfractuous (Locite).    3. 

we  (TusMer).    2.  lu  contempt,  an  old  woman  Perverse;    untoward;    without  rectitude    of 

Dryden).  mind  (Shakspeare). 

CKONEBANE,  a  mountain  in  the  county  CRiiO'KEDLY.  ad.  1.  Not  in  a  straight 

f  Wicklow,  Ireland,  rising  about  1000  feet  line.  2.  Untowardly;  not  compliantly  (Toy.). 

bove  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  noted  for  ito  CROO'KEONESS.  t.  (from  crooked.)  1. 

opper  mines.  Deviation  from  straightness ;  curvity(ifooiirer). 

CRONBNBURG,  a  town  of  (krmanj,  in  (See  Distortion.J    2.  Deformity  of  a  gib- 

le  landgravate  of  Hesse  CasseL  Lat.  49.  S5  N.  bous  body  (Taylor). 

rf>n.  8.  40  E.  CROP.  t.  (cpop.  Sax.)  The  craw,  or  first 

Cronrr BURO,  a  fortress  of  the  isle  of  Zea*  stomach  of  a  bird  (Rau). 

ind,  in  Denmark,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Cat-  Crop,  t,  (cjioppa,  Saxon.)  1.  The  higbesi 

sgRt,  when  the  Danes  take  toll  for  such  ships  part  or  end  of  any  thing.    2.  The  harvctt ;  the 
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corn  gfathered  off  a  field  ;   the  product  of  the  foroi  we  doht  see  them  of«    Reculir  i' 

field  (Roscommon).      3.  Any  thing  cut  off  are  allowed  to  officiate  witli  a  niiire  ua 

(^Drjuden),  ^  »ier. 

To  Crop.  v.  a,  (from  the  noun.)  1.  To  cut        Crosier,  in  astronoiuj,  four  lun  ic 

offthe  ends  of  anything  ;  to  mow;  tereap;  to  !k>uthern  hemisphere,  in  the  form  of  i  r- 

lop  (^Drydcn),     2.  To  gather  before  it  falls  JKfiving  those  who  sail  in  south  IdUiJ.n 

yCreedi),  find  the  antarctic  pole. 

To  Crop,  v,  n.  To  yield  harvest  CShak-        CIIO'SLET.  #.  (croiueUt,  FrnxV)  i 

ipeare').  '«mull  cross. 

CRO'PFUL.  a.  (crop  and  /«//.)  Satiated  ;        CROSS,  a  gihbet  made  of  two  piwfj 

having  a  full  belly  (Mtitou).  wood  placed  crosswise,  whether tlifv  crv^^w- 

CRO'PPER.  #.  (from  crop.)  A  kind  of  pi-  right  angles  at  the  top  like  a  T,  or  in  u ' 

geon  with  a  large  crop  (JValton).  dU»  of  their  length  like  ao  X.    T!M?cr^'- 

CROPPINO,  in  the  manage,  an  operation  which  our  Saviour  was  fastener i, and  084.'- 

performed  with  a  pair  of  shears  on  the  ears  of  a  he  died,  was  of  the  former  kind ;  \)t\H  ■' 

oorse,  dog,  or  otiier  animal,  when  their  natu-  represented   by  old    monmnfnts,  coinv  * . 

ral  form  does  not  happen  to  contribute  to  its  crosses.     The  punishment  of  the  cruw  «» 

beauty.     Mr.  John  Lawrence  asserts,  that  he  common  among  the  Syrians,  BiryptiaB'  ^ 

has  cropped  yearlings.     "  It  is  apparent  (.says  sians,  Africans,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  h- 

he),  in  that  time,  or  at  any  rate  at  two  years  It  was  the  most  dreadful  of  all  otUrv  b(^<'-> 

old,  whether  from  the  over-size,  ill-shape,  or  the  shame  and  pain  of  it;  and  toscaoii*^' 

position  of  the  ears,  it  will  be  ever  necessary  to  that  it  was  inflicted  as  the  last  mark  of  if.*^ 

crop  the  nag  ;  and,  if  so,  there  is  an  obvious  tation  upon  the  vilest  of  people,   it  m  .• 

convenience  in  having  it  done  early,  and  be-  punishment  of  robbers  and  mardmn,pri>T:wt 

fore  he  comes  into  work  ;  and  I  have  never  that  they  were  slaves  too;  but  oihenfi*. 

found  that  the  after- growth  of  the  ear  spoiled  they  were  free,  and  had  the  pririlefjii  tt  "^ 

tlie  crop.     There  is  one  disadvantage  in  this  city  of  Rome,  this  was  then  tnooghl  a  p**^ 

business,  which,  however,  some  people  will  tion  of  that  honour,  and  too  iofamoat  3  ^ 

think  an  advantage.     It  furnishes  an  opportu-  nishment   for  such  a  one,  let  his  crinrs  f 

nity  of  deception.     One  of  the  colts  mentioned  what  they  would.     Tlic  Mosaic  law  ordain 

above  I  sold  to  a  dealer  at  two  years  old :  being  that  the  persons  executed  sbooMsot^iT" 

cropped  and  docked,  and  neither  his  ears  nor  upon  the  tree  after  soo-4et,  because  bt  J^  "^ 


as  a  four-year  old."  The  practice  of  cropping  and  without  burial,  enjoy  ao  peace,  »b4  j 

the  ears  of  animals,  as  it  is  confessedly  useless,  ccive  no  benefit  from  the  prayen  oU-'' 

if  not  pernicious  (in  so  far  as  it  must  occasion  people ;  but  wander  up  and  dowo  till '^ 

some  imperfection  in  the  conveyance  of  sound  bodies  are  buried :  which  a|^ro^ '•*y|'^  * 

to  the  internal  ear),  might  very  well  be  dis-  tions  that  the  Greeks  and  Romaat  lau  (»>  ^-| 

pensed  with.     See  Ear.  matter,  which  may  be  seen  in  Hom-ii-i*** 

CRCVPSICK.  a.  (crop  and  sick.)  Sick  with  Virg.  iEneid.  6. 
excess  and  debauchery  (Tate).  Cross.  «.  (croix^  French.)  I.  OneJf''*»'- 

CROSCOMR,  a    town  of    Somersetshire,  body  laid  at  right  angles  over aDoiher(K'  ' 

near  the  city  of  Wells.    King  Edward  1.  grant-  2.  'i'lie  ensign  of  the  Christian  relijii>o(*'" 


2. 35  W.  "  opposition;    misadventure;  trial  of  I*''- 

CROSETTKS,  in  architecture,  the  returns  (lim  Jonson).    6.  Money,  w  calW  f^'*' 

in  the  corners  of  door-ca>es,  Sec.  marked  with  a  cross  (Hotted),   h  (^"^ ' 

CROSIER,    or    Chozier,    a    shepherd's  PjVc,  a  play  with  money (6'iri/^). 


held  in  the  hand  when  tliey  give  the  solemn     opposite  (AlterburtfJ,     4.  Prner!*;  *'^' 

benedici ' 

ral  staff 

pears 

who  ] 

Greeks      _._ ^ ,         ^._^ ^, 

the  crosier.     The  crosiers  were  at  first  no  more    any  thing ;  transversely  (KnoU^^*)*  "^^^ 
than  simple  wooden  staves  in  form  of  a  T,    from  side  to  aide  (L*BstraMge), 
used  to  rest  and  lean  upon.     By  decrees  they         To  Cross,  v.  a.  (from  the  boob*)  I- '''^ 
were  made  longer;  and  at  U;ngth  arrived  to  the    one  body,  or  dmm  one  Itne  atb«wt>^'^' 
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fudibma,  fFatii).  2.  To  sign  with  the  a  sort  of  leaps  or  airs  with  one  breath,  for- 
osA  (^Drmlen).  3.  To  cancel:  as,  to  crott an  wards,  backwards,  sideways,  as  in  the  figure 
tide.     4.  To  pass  over  (Timple).    5.  To    of  a  cross. 

ove  obliquely  or  athwart  (Spender ).  6.  To  Cross  (Order  of  the),  an  order  of  ladies  in- 
tvart ;  to  interpose  obstruction ;  to  euibar-  stituted  in  1G68,  bv  the  empress  Eleanora  de 
ss  ;  to  obstruct  (Clarendon).  7>  To  coan-  Gonzagua,  wife  ot  the  emperor  Leo}>old,  on 
ract  ;  to  be  inconsistent  with  (Locke).  8.  occasion  of  the  miraculous  recovery  of  a  little 
i>  contravene;  to  hinder  by  authority;  to  golden  cross,  in  which  were  inclosed  two 
uintcfimand  (Shakepeare).  9.  To  contradict  pieces  of  the  true  cross,  out  of  the  ashes  of  a 
Hacon),  10.  To  debar;  to  preclude  (Shak*  part  of  the  palace  that  had  been  burnt  down  : 
icure).  though  the  fire  burnt  the  castt  %v  he  rein  it  was 

To  Cross,  v.  n.  1.  To  lie  athwart  another  inclo-sed,  and  melted  the  crystal,  it  appears 
11  nor.     2.  To  be  inconsistent  (Sidneif),  that  the  wood  had  not -received  the  least  da- 

Cross  (Invention  of  the),  an  ancient  feast    mage ! ! ! 

>lemnized  on  the  3d  of  May,  in  memory  of  Cross,  in  surveying,  an  instrument  con- 
t.  Helena's  finding  the  true  cross  of  Christ  sisting  of  a  brass  circle,  divided  into  four  equal 
eep  in  the  ground  of  mount  Calvary.  parts,  by  two  lines  intersecting  each  other  at 

Cross  (Bxaltation  of  the),  an  ancient  feast  the  centre ;  at  the  extremity  of  each  line  there 
eld  on  the  14th  of  September,  in  memory  of  is  a  sight  fixed,  standing  perpendicularly  over 
be  restoration  of  the  true  cross  to  moant  Cal-  the  line,  with  holes  below  each  slit,  for  the 
arv,  in  642,  by  Heraclitiis.  better  discovery  of  distant  objects.    See  SuR- 

Cross-bbarsr,  in  the  Romish  church,  the    vkting. 
haplain  of  an  archbisliop,  a  primate,  or  the        Cross-armed,     in    botany.     See    Bra- 
»ope,  who  carries  a  cross  before  him  on  so-    chiatb. 

einn  occasions.  Certain  officers  in  the  in-  Cross-bar  shot,  a  bullet  with  an  iron  bar 
(nisition  are  also  called  cross-bearers.  passing  through  it,  and  standing  six  or  eight 

^  Cross  TPectoral),  one  made  of  gold  or    inches  out  at  both  sides  :^  it  is  used  at  t^ea  for 
ilver,    and  often  enriched   with  diamonds ;     destroying  the  enemy's  riirging. 
vorn  bv  Komish  bishops,  abbesses,  &c.  about        Cross-bill,  in  ornithoiugv.    See  Loxia. 
he  neck.  Cro'ssbitx.  t.  (crott  and  6t/e.)   A  decep- 

Cross  (Maids  of  the),    a  community  of    tion  ;  a  cheat  (L' ^v/ran.e'O* 
iroung  women  instituted  in  1265,  at  Koye  in         To  (jro'ssbitb.  v.  a,  (from  the  noun.)    To 
k'icardy,  and  afterwards  dispersed  to  Paris  and    contravene  by  deception  (Prior). 
other  to^vns.    They  instructed  young  persons        Cro'ssbow.  «.  (cro99  and  6010.)  A  mis- 
of  tlieir  own  sex.     Some  took  the  three  vows    sive  weapon,  formed  by  placing  a  bow  athwart 
of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience ;  others  re-    a  stock  (Boyle). 
tained  their  liberty.  Cro'ssbowxr.  «.  A  shooter  with  across- 

Cross  (Judgment  of  the),  a  custom  in    bow  (Raleigh). 
France,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century.        Cross- dial,  a  dial  made  in  the  form  of  a 
of  giving  judgment  in  favour  of  one  of  two    cross,  which  when  elevated  according  to  the 
contending  parties,  who  held  his  arms  for  tite    latitude  of  the  place,  shows  the  time  by  the 
longest  time  lifted  up  to  a  cross.  shadow  of  its  edges.     The  method  of  drawing 

Cross,  in  botany,  is  used  to  express  the  ar-  the  hoar  lines  on  this  dial  is  shown  in  Lead- 
rangement  of  the  petala  of  certain  flowers ;  better's  Dialling,  and  in  Ferguson's  Lectures, 
called  plantge  flore  cniciformi.  To  Cross-sxaminb.  v.  a.  To  try  the  faith 

Cross,  in  heraldry,  is  defined  by  Quillim,  of  evidence  by  captious  questions  of  the  con- 
an  ordinary  composed  of  fourfold  lines ;  where-  trary  party  (Decay  of  Ptety). 
of  two  are  perpendicular,  and  the  other  two  Cro'ssgrainxd.  a.  (crou  and  grain.) 
transverse  ;  for  so  we  must  conceive  of  them,  1,  Having  the  fibres  transverse  and  irregular 
though  they  be  not  drawn  throughout,  but  (Moxon),  2.  Perverse;  troublesome;  vexa- 
meet  by  couples,  in  four  right  angles,  near  the     tious  (Prior). 

feHspoint  of  the  escutcheon.    This  bearing  was        Cross  (Jerusalem.)    See  Lychnis. 
first  bestowed  on  such  as  hud  performed,  or  at        Cross  (Knights),  in  botany.     See  Ltch- 
least  undertaken,  some  service  for  Christ,  and     Nis. 

the  Christian  profession  ;  and  Is  held  hy  many  Cro'sslt.  ad.  (from  eroee.)  1.  Athwart; 
the  most  honouruble  charge  in  all  heraldry,  so  as  to  intersect  something  else.  2.  Adverse- 
Ouillim  enumerates  39  different  sorts  of  ly ;  in  opposition  to  (Tiilotson).  3.  (Jnfor- 
crosses.  tunately. 

Cross  (St.  George's),  or  the  red  cross,  in  a        Cross-multiplication.     See   Duodeci- 
field  argent,  is  now  tiie  standard  of  England ;     mals. 

that  s^iint  being  the  reputed  patron  of  this  na^  Cro'ssnbss.  9.  (from  rrott.)  1.  Trans- 
^•on.  verseness ;  intersection.   2.  Perverseness ;  uee- 

Cross,  in  coins,  a  name  given  to  the  right    vbhness  (Collier). 
side  or  face,  the  other  being  called  the  pile  or        Cro'ssrow.  m.  (cross  and  row.)    Alpha- 
reverse.    It  has  been  a  common  error,  that  the    bet ;  so  named  because  a  cross  is  placed  at  the 
reverse  was  meant  by  the  cross.  beginoinr,  to  sho%v  that  the  end  of  learning 

Cross,  in  the  manage.    To  make  a  cross  in    is  piety  (Shnktpeare). 
corveu,  to  make  a  cross  in  balotades,  is  to  make        Cross  (Scarlet).    See  Ltcbnis 
VOL.IU.  1^'l 
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Cross-staff.  «.  (from  crosn  and  Mtaff.)        CROTALUM,  an  ancient  kind  of  oso;. 

An  instriinient  commonly  called  the  fore-staff,  netta,  or  musical  instrament,  fonnd  ODmeuLi, 

used  by  seamen  to  take  tlie  meridian  altitude  in  the  bands  of  the  priests  of  Cybele. 

of  the  8un  or  stars  (//(irm).  The  crotalnm  differed    from    the  siytma; 

Cross-tbees,   in   a  slnp,    four    pieces   of  thou p^h  authors  freanently  confound  the  iir-^ 

timber,  bolted  and  let  into  one  another  across.  It  consisted  of  two  little  brass  plates,  or  r  K 

at  the  head  of  the  mast.     I'heir  use  is  to  keep  whicii  were  shaken  in  the  hand,  and  id  frlnk- 

and  bear  the  top-mast  up  ;  for  the  foot  of  tl»e  ing"  asfainst'each  other  made  a  noise. 
top-iTiast  is  always  fastened  into  them.  CKO'TALUS.    Rattle-snake.    In  iooIost. 

Cko'ssw4Y.  8.  Qnoss  and  wai/.^  A  small  oh-  a  c^cnus  of  the  class  amphibia,  order  serpro'rt. 

scun*  path  intersecting  the  chief  road  (^Shak-  Plates  on  the  belly  ;  plates  and  scales  a ciin-'v 

spear e).  tail ;  tail  terminated  by  a  rattle.     Tfte  irVi« 

Cao'sswiiN  D.  (cross  anil  rcind.)  Wind  blow-  of  this  g-enus  is  furnished  with  poisonoa*;  far;v 

ing"  from  tlie  right  or  left  (Boyle).  They  seldom  bite  except  when  irritarrd,  on',: 

Cross  (Winter),  in  botany.     See  Erisy-  the  purpose  of  securing  their  priry.   IVirpr* 

MUM.  session  of  the  fascinating'  power  whid>  Lk( 

Crosswise,    (cruciatim.)    In  botany,    a  been  attributed  to  them  is  unc4>rtain;  titft>. 

term  applied  to  leaflets  in  a  whorl,  when  there  that  small  birds,  sqtiirrels,  and  leverets dfscrsi 

are  four  of  them  forming  a  cross — also  to  an-  spontaneously  from  the  branches  of  thf  tn- 

thers;  as  in  glecomaand  hippomane.  under  which  the  rattlesnake  lies,  and  are<K 

Cross  WORT,  in  botany.     See  Vacantia.  voured  by  it,  is  admitted  on  all  hand^;  ii-i 

CROSSEN,  a  town  of  Silesia,  in  Germany,  those  who  deny  its  fitculty  of  charmioc,  firi* 

and  the  capital  of  a  principality  of  tlie  same  ditficnlty  of  accounting  for  such  a  fact.    Tbr 

name.    It  is  27  miles  S.B.  of  Frankfort.    Lat.  more  common  opinion  of  the   increduioaj  a. 

52.  S  N.    Lon.  15.  49  E.  that  the  animals  thus  devoured  are  in  tlic  tr^ 

CROSSOPETRA.    In  oryctology,  a  genns  place  terrified  by  the  noise  of  the  snake's  nvt^ 

of  the  class  earths,  order  ponderous.    Consist-  and  hence  either  lose  all  power  of  self-fortrv 

ing  of  ponderous  earth,  a  larger  portion  of  si-  ment,  or  continue  to  fly  from  branch  tobraaek 

lica,  and  a  smaller  of  alumine ;  lightish,  hard,  till  they  are  so  totally  exhaasted  as  to  be  c(«» 

r»arasytic,  meagre,  crystalline;  not  totally  so-  pelled  to  fall  down  within  his  reach.    TltM 

uble  in  sulphuric  acij,  even  in  a  boiling  heat ;  are  five  species  of  this  genus : 
nielriiig    with    didiculty   in    the   fire.      Two         I.  C.  milliarius.  Abdominal  plates tbiiter: 

species.  dorsal  thirty-one.   Cinereons  with  a  triple  r** 

1.  C.  hercynica.     Hcrrynian   crossopetra.  of  black  spots;  a  red  spot  between  the dersd 
In   fonr-Ki<led   rectangular  tables   or  prisms,  ones.     I nhal)its  Carolina. 

transversely  striate,  terminating  at  one  end  in  a         2.  C.  horrid  us.     Banded  rattle-^nake.   .^*'- 

needlepoiilt;  two  of  them  cutting  each  other  doniiual   plates  a  hundred  and   sixly-^Tr; 

crosswise  and   longitudinally.     Found   upon  dorsal  twenty-three.     Inhabits  America:  r^ 

calcareous  spar,  in  the  mines  of  Hercynia,  near  most  venomous  of  the  serpent  tribe;  gn>-nh 

Andreasburg,  in  smaller  aggregate  crystals,  nearly  six  feet  long,  and  as  thick  aaaoixr! 

sometimes  very  minute,  rarely  pellucid,  oftener  arm;  is  eaten  by  swine  without  injury  ;prt\*:« 

diaphanous  or  opaque:  colour  milk-whire,  hya-  birds  and  the  Nmatler  quadrupeds*.  Bofirfm-r. 

line,  yellowish,  not  always  striking  fire  with  ed  with  triangular  brown  spots.     The  rv:*- 

steel,  but    frequently  making   a  mark   upon  snake   is  a  viviparous  animal,   prothin^:  *? 

glass.     It  mehs  with   borax   and  soda  with  young  in  the  month  of  June,  g^eneraiiv  j^' «* 

ebullition.  twelve  in  number,  and  which   by  Sep^rtxiv: 

2.  C.  scotica.    Scotch  crossopetra.    In  four-  acquire  the  length  of  twelve  inches.    Tr.rr^ 
sided  tables  or  prisms,  one  end  running  into  a  little  doubt  ot*  its  occasionally   receinr.  ::< 
needle-point,  and  not  united.     Found  in  the  young  into  its  mouth  and  s%va  11  atrin^  thf.i  * 
mines  of  Scotland,  near  Strontian,  and  distin-  times  of  danger ;  for  M.  fieaniois,  i^  wrl'  o 
guished  by  its  larger  crystals.  many  other  naturalists,  positively  assert,  tW 

CKOSSO'STVLES.    In  botany,  a  genus  of  they  have  seen  the  fact.    The  fornier  dec '.jr*, 

the  class  monadelphia;  order  polyandria.    Ca-  that  happening  to  distorb  a  rattle-sn;&kc- ia  a 

lyx  four-parted  ;  petals  four  ;  inserted  into  the  walk  near  Pine-Log,   he  saw  it  immea ;*'•'" 

calyx;  nectaries  twenty  threads  inserted  on  the  coil  itself  up  and  open  its  ja%V8,  when  in?*-?:  r 

ring  supporting  the  stamens,  and  alternating  five  small  ones,  that  were  lying  bv,  ruslied  •**• 

witn   them;    berry   one-celled,   manyseeded.  its  mouth.     He  retired  and  watched  the  «!u.r 

One  species  only;    a   native  of  the  Society  and  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  an  bojr^' 

Islands.  her  discharge  them.  He  approached  it  a  !«>'e. 

CKOTALARIA.     Rittle-wort.     A  genus  time,  when  the  young  retired  into  itssj"-" 

of  the  class  diadclphia,  order  decandria.     Le-  with  greater  celerity  than  before,  and  tUvii^^- 

gume  turgid,  inflated,  pinlirelled ;   filaments  immediately  moved  off  among  tbe  gr:i><  i" 

united,  with  a  fissure  douu  tlie  back.    Forty-  disappeared].     The  rattle  consists  of  b^»  --. 

five  species — natives  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  Ame-  hard,  dry,  and  semi-transparent  bones,  «*-'' 

rica;   some    with    simple,    others  with    com-  of  the  same  size  and  figure ;  resembling  in  ^^^ 

pound  leaves.     They  rise  froni  a  foot  and  a  measure  the  shape  of  the  hninan  o%  sKviz 

'''  to  seven   or  eight  feet  liigh,   and   their  for,  although  only  the  last  or  tenni-u!  •« 

s  are  red,  blue,  or  yellow.  seems  to  have  a  rigid  epiphysis  joined  Co 't.  rr. 
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las  every  one  of  them  the  like,  10  that  the  tip  characters  of  time  (see  Character).    In 

)f  every  uppermost  lione  rans  within  two  of  length  it  is  eqnal  to  half  the  miuim,  oi  doable 

he  bones  below  it ;  by  which  contrivance  they  the  qnaver. 

lave  not  only  a  moveable  coherence,  but  also  Crotchet,  an  instrument  used  in  Mi9- 

nake  a  more  multiplied  sound,  each  bone  hit-  wifbrt.    See  that  article. 

ing  against  the  otner  two  at  the  same  time.  Crotchet,  denotes  also  a  perverse  conceit, 

rh«^  number  of  joints  in  the  rattle  of  indi-  or  odd  fancy. 

iduals  is  vrry  various;  from  five  to  twelve,  CROTO'N,    Crotona,   or    Crotono,    a 

iftfN;n,  twenty,  and  sometimes  as  high  up  as  lea-port  town  of  Naples,  in  Italy.     It  is  the 

orty.     The  poisonous  secretion  is  discharged  see  of  a  bishop.    Lat.  39.  9  N.     Lon.  17. 

roDi  the  fangs  of  the  dog*teeth,  or  tusks  placed  27  E. 

rithout  the  upper  jaws  after  the  manner  of  the  Croton.      Wild-ricinus.      In    botany,    a 

'iper,  and  after  the  first  bite,  the  animal  seems  genns  of  the  class  monoecia,  order  monailel- 

»ro^ressively  to  lose  its  power  of  poisontni;,  phia.     Male:  calyx  cylindrical,  (ivetoothed  ; 

ill  It  has  had  time  to  recruit  itsdf  by  a  respite  corol  fi vivpetul led ;  stamens  from  ten  to  fifteen. 

if  some  hours:   so  that  the  second   bite,  if  Fern,  calyx  many-leaved;   corolless;    styles 

^ven  immediately  after  the  first,  does  not  three,  clove') ;  capsule  tliree-celled ;  seeds  so- 

^rove  so  soon  fatal,  the  tliird  still  less  so^  and  litary.     Fifty*one  species,  scattered  over  Eu* 

ometimes  the  fourth  not  at  all.  rope,  Aii**  Africa,  and  America.    Of  these 

3.  C  dryinas.     >Vood-rattle*snake.    Abdo«  ttte  principal  are, 

ninal  plates  a  hundred  and  sixty- five;  dorsal  |.    C.    tinetorium.      Turnsole   or   lacmut 

hirty.    Whitish,  with  yellow  spotit.    Inha^ts  plant;   or  besetta  cerulea ;  a  native  of  the 

Vmerica,  eonth    of    Europe,    with    rhombic,    repand 

4.  C  durissimus.  Strijprdraltle-fenake*  Ab-  leaves ;  pendulous  capsules  horbacco as  stem, 
loininal'  plates  one  hundred  and  seventy-two ;  rising  annuallr  at>ooe  nine  inches  high,  with 
lorsal  twenty-one.  Tliere  are  two  other  spe*  axilhiry,  panicled  flowers.  Yiie  plant  flowers 
ies,  differing  a  little  in  their  number  or  rela«  in  Jiily  *  but  recpiires  in  this  country  the 
ifc  proportion  of  their  plates.  Inhabits  Ame*  wamlth  of  a  hot4>6d  to  niatnrauf  its  seeds, 
ica:  from  one  and  a  iia If  to  four  and  a  half  The  tumioUs  ust'd  as  a  colouring  rather 
eet  long:  body  mixed  white  and  yellow  with  In  cunfectionariei  and  chemistry,  la  made  of 
>lack  rhombic  spots»  ivhire  on  the  disk ;  and  the  juice  loosed  between  tlie  ttn{)a]ement  of 
n  one  variety  two  black  bands  on  the  head  the  seeds. 

ind  neck:  generally  found  under  the  trunks  2.  C«  sebifenim.    Tallow  tree  ;  with  leaves 

>f  fallen  trees.    See  Nat.  Hist.  PU  XLIX.  rhombic-ovate,  pointed,  very  entire,  glabrous. 

5.  C.  mutns-  Dumb  rattle -snalce.  Plates  A  native  of  China ;  riaing  to  about  the  height 
>f  the  body  two  huudred  and  seventeen ;  of  of  a  clierry-tree.  The  trait  ie  inclosed  in  a 
he  tail  thirty-four.  Inhabits  Surinam;  is  pud  or  cover  like  a  chcinnt;  and  consists  of 
ery  large,  and  has  vaat  fangs ;  back  marked  three  round  white  gNMis  of  the  sixe  of  An  or- 
vith  btai-k  rhombic  concatenate  spots ;  a  black  dinary  liascl  nu^  with  a  small  stone  in  Hie  in- 
ine  behind  the  eyes;  instead  of  a  rattle  is  a  terior.  From  the  kernels  or  expressed  oil,  the 
|uadruple  row  of  very  mlnote  sharp  scales,  Chinese  obtain  tallow,  of  which  they  make  their 
'*rohabiy  not  of  this  genus.  candles;    which,  if   properly  mannfactured, 

CKO TALYSTKl^,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  wonid  be  equal  to  those  worked  in  Europe, 

norris-dancers,  ivbo  alsi)  played  on  the  crota-  3b  C.  tiglium.    Parvaaa-wood.    A  native  of 

am.  India,  with  leaves  ovate,  pointed,  serrate,  (rla- 

CRCVTAPHITE  MUSCLE.  (cro/opAi/^,  brous;  stem  herbaceous:  aflfordRng  the  Par- 

';o1a^i7iif ;  froDk  K^«}a^of ,  the  temple).    See  T  eh-  van  a  ^vood,  and  Txou  i  seeds  of  the  d  ispensa- 

•ORALIS.  tories  ;  whieh  see. 

CROTCHES,  in  ship-building,  very  crook-  4.  C.  laccifernui.     Gum-lac-tree.     Also  a 

d  timbers  in  the  hold  or  bread- room,  trowk  the  native  oi  the  East  Indies,  with  leaves  ovate, 

nizen  step  aft,  fayed  across  the  keelson,  to  downy,  ccralate,  petioled  ;  calyst  downy.  The 

itivngtfaen  the  ship  in  the  wake  of  the  half-  o^Hclnal  gum-lac  erodes  from  this  tree,  of 

imbers.  variouc  hues  and  anpearanoes. 

Crotches  (Iron),  crooked  pieces  of  iron,  CRO TOPHAGA.    Ani.     In    ioo1oory«   a 

ised  on  board  sloops  and  long-ooata  which  gu  genus  of  the  class  avea,  order  picse.    fiili  com- 

rith  shonlder-of-mutton  sails,  for  the  boom  to  pressed,  semi-oval,  arched,  carinate    on   the 

odge  on.  mck ;  upper  mandible  angular  at  each  edge. 

CliOTCHET,in  printing,  a  sort  of  straight  nostrils  pervious.     Four  species — natives  of 

>r  curved  line,  always  turned  up  at  euch  ex-  South  America. 

reme;  serving  to  link  such  articles  as  are  to  1.  C.  ani.     Lesser  ani.     Blackish-violet; 

>e  read  together ;  and  used  in  analytical  tables,  feet  formed  for  climbing :  tail   long,  wedged, 

ice.  for  faciliuting  the  divisions  and  subdivi-  *of  ten  feathers  ;  upper  mandible  incnrvate  at 

•ions  of  any  subject.  the  tip ;  nostrils  oval ;  tongue  fleshy,  entire. 

Crotchets  are  also  marks  or  characters,  lliirteen  and  a  half  inches  long;  gregarious, 

«rving  to  inclose  a  word  or  sentence,  which  many  females  laying  in  the  same  nest,  each 

s  distinguished  from  the  rest,  being  generally  taking  care,  of  its  own  brood ;  eggs  sea-green, 

n  this  form  [  ]  or  this  (  ).  spotted  towards  each  end ;  feeds  on  fruits,  seeds 

Crotchet,  in  music,  one  of  the  notes  or  worms  and  various  insects:  picks  out  the  acarua 
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iirinns  from  tlip  backs  of  cattle  wlien  infested  If,  in  a  combat,  yoii  are  hard  pat  to  tl  ^v  J'^' 

witb  it,  for  which  purpose,  it  is  said  that  they  enemy,  make  a  Semipyroet  at  the  end  of  t£- 

liv*    do^n    Kpuiitaiieoiisly.      Se(*    Nat.    Hist,  passade, and  ^ain  his  cronp. 
PI.  XLVIII.  Croup  (Withmit  slippmg^  the),  is  an  n- 


*ip. 


2.  C.  ntajor.     Greater  ani.     Bliickish  vio-     prcssion  used  for  volts  and  a  gallop ;  and 
let,  the  feathers  edp^ed  with  ifre.eii :  qnill-fea-     nifies  without  traversing  or  letting"  the  cruap 
thers  dusky-green  ;  feet  sransoiial,  or  formed     go  out  of  the  volt  or  tread  of  the  gallop. 

for  climbing.     Inhabits   Cayenne;    eighteen         CUOUPADE,  in  the  manage,  is  a  If^p  b 
inches  long  :  is  docile  and  easily  tamed.  which  the  horse  pulls  np  his  hind  legs  as  if  b« 

3.  C.  vuria.  Varied  ani.  Varied  with  black  drew  them  up  to  his  nelly.  CrouDades  ir^ 
and  red;  feet  bcansorial.  Eleven  inches  higher  leaps  than  those  of  cnrvet*,  which  kfp 
long.  the  fore  and  hind  quarters  of  the  hor*e  10*3 

4.  C.  ambulatoria.  Walking  ani.  Feet  equal  height,  so  that  he  trusses  his  hind  lo 
ambulatory,  or  formed  for  walking.  Inhabits  under  his  belly,  without  yerkin|^  or  show i-; 
Surinam  :  except  in  the  structure  of  the  feet,  his  shoes.  Croupades  differ  from  capriolrta^ 
exactly  resembles  the  last.  balotades  in  this,  that,  in  croiipades,  tiif  h<  r^ 

To  CKOl/l'H.  V.  n.  (crochu^  crooked,  Fr.)     does  not  yerk  as  he  does  in  the  other  two  ai'j, 

1.  To  stoop  low;  to  lie  close  to  the  ground.     High  cronpades,  are  those  raised  ahove  tbt  or- 

2.  To  fawn  ;  to  bend  servilely  (Drydeji).  dinary  height. 

Chouch,  a  small  river  in  Essex,  is  navigable        CIIOW.  s.  (cpaj»e,  Saxon.)  In  oroithofccr. 
from  the  Thames  near  its  mouth  at  Foulness    See  Corvus. 
point,  to  Hull  bridge.  Crow,  in  mechanics,  an  iron  lerer,  fomi*b- 

CKOUP.  1  n  medicine,  inflammation  of  the  ed  with  a  sharp  point  at  one  end«  and  two  c!it« 
trachea.     See  Cynanche.  at  the  other.    It  is  often  used  in  raising sU-^a 

Croup,  the  rump  of  a  fowl.  or  other  great  weights. 

Croup  op  a  horse,  the  extremity  of  the  Crow,  signifies  also,  the  voice  of  a  eoct.r 
reins  above  the  hips.  The  croup  of  a  horse  the  noise  which  he  makes  iu  a  rooming,  or  ^ 
should  be  large  and  round,  so  that  the  tops  of  other  times  when  cheerful, 
the  two  haunch  bones  be  not  within  view  of  To  Crow.  v.  ».  preterit,  I  crew  or  erorfc 
each  other;  the  greater  distance  between  these  [  have  crowed  (cju)»an,  Saxon.)  1.  To  irii' 
two  bones  the  better:  but  yet  it  is  an  imper-  the  noise  which  a  cock  makes  in  gaiety  or'j?- 
fiction  if  they  be  too  high,  which  is  called  fiance  (Dryden),  2.  To  boast;  tobuil?;t» 
horn-hipped  ;  though  that  blemish  will  in  a    vapour  (GrandUon), 

great  measure  disappear,  if  he  can  be  made  Crowberrt,    in    botany.        See    Evpe- 

tut  and  lu-^tv.     The  croup  should  have  its  com-     trum. 

puss  .rom  tde  haunch-bone  to  the  very  onset  of        Crow-foot,  in   botany.     See    Rixrstr 
the  tail,  and  should  be  divided  by  a  channel     Lus. 
or  hollow  all  along  to  the  very  extremity.  Crow-garlic,  in  botany.     See  Aliiisi- 

Mr.  St.  Bel  says,  in  his  account  of  the  pro-        Crow  (Scare),  in  ornithology.    See  U- 
portions  of  that  celebrated  racer — "  The  size    rus. 

of  the  croup  of  Eclipse,  as  it  is  given  in  the  ta-  Crow's  stone,  in  oryctology,  a  specrw  •:* 
ble  of  his  proportions!,  always  has  appeared  to  animal  petrifactions,  of  the  genus  Helxiv 
me  too  great ;  and  the  examination  of  the  ilion    tholites  :  which  see. 

bones  has  confirmed  me  in  that  opinion.     The         CROWD.  #.  (cfiu*^,  .Saxon.)   1.  A  cut* 
extent  of  the  os  pubis  and  ischion  occasioned     tude  confusedly  pressed  together.     2.  A  p'- 
too  great  a  distance  between  the  hind  legs  ;  so     niiscuous  medley  (^Pope).    J.  The  vul^r:  r ' 
that  two  lines  drawn  from  the  fore  to  the  hind     populace  (^Dry'deii).  4.  (from  cntth^  W'ri** 
feet,  instead  of  running  parallel  to  eath  other,     A  fiddle  {Hudibras). 

incline  outward,     'i'his  defect  necessarily  oc-         To  Crowd,  v.  a.  (from  the  noun,)  I.  T 
fasioned  a  degree  of  wavering  in  tlie  croup,     fill  with  confused  multitudes  (/#''a//#).    t.  •' 
perceptible,  and  somewhat  unjdeasant,  in  )iis    press  close  together  (Burnet.^     3.  lo  t    * 
gallop  :  but  the  mueeuiar  powers  of  the  animal     ner  by  multitudes  (Graft piV/e).    4.  T*  C»t«- 
in  question  over-ruled  the  little  defects  which     Sail  (a  sea  phrase^  To  spread  wide  the^* 
subi)i»tcd  in  the  mechanism  of  hi.s  siieleton.     upon  the  yanls. 

When  the  croup  is  too  narrow,  the  muscles  jfo  Crowd,  v.  n.  I.  To  sivarm;  to  he  rir*- 
which  communicate  with  the  loins  and  extre-  rous  and  confused  (Dryrfeii).  2.  To  ta.'t^ 
mities  are  thin,  and  consequently  weak.     It  is    among  a  multitude  {jCowUy). 


swings  from  side  to  side:  when  such  a  horse  parted;  petals  five,  sessile;  stamens  ti.u 

trots,  one  of  his  haunch-bones  will  fall  and  the  oulate,  connected  by  interwoven  hair»;  ■» 

other  rise,  like  the  beam  of  a  balance,  which  thers  growing  longitudinally  from  ih*  :  "" 

is  a  sign  that  he  is  not  very  vigorous.  part  of  the  falaments ;  capsules  fire.  «:•  *-^ 

Crotp  (To  gain   the),   in  the  manage,  is  seeds  coated.     One  species  only,  a  caI:*^ 

when  a  horseman  maKiv.  a  demitour  upon  an-  Australasia. 

*'i  order  to  tiike  him  upon  the  croup.         CROWLAND,  or  Crotland,  »  i'»*^  " 
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he  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  having  formerly  a  umphal  crown,  consisting  at  first  of  wreaths  of 

narket  on  Saturdays,     Here  are  the  ruSns  of  a  laurel,  hut  aftt^r  iirards  made  of  gold ;  proper  to 

'ery  celebrated  abbey,  founded  in  honour  of  such  generals  as  had  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 

)t.  Guthlake  :  a  history  of  this  structure  has  7.  The  crown  called  obsidionalis,  or  gramint>a. 

ipen    recently    published    by   Mr.   Holdich.  made  of  grass  growing  on  the  place ;  the  re- 

iere  also  is  a  very  curious  and  ancient  bridge,  ward  of  a  general  who  had  delivered  a  Roman 

See  Bridge.)     Die  chief  trade  is  in  hemp,  army  from  a  siege.     S.  The  radial  crown, 

ish,  and  wild  fowls.    Lai.  52.  41  N.   Lon.  0.  given  to  princes  at  their  translation  among 

0  \V.  tlie  gods.     We   meet  also  with   the  corona 

CROWN.  J.  (conroniie,  French.)     I.  The  aurea,  often  bestowed  on  soldiers,  without  any 

irnament  of  the  head  which  denotes  imperial  other  additioi^al  term ;  athletic  crowns,  and 

nd  regal  dignity  (^Shakspearey,  2.  Ajrarland.  crowns  of  launO,  destined  toxrown  victors  at 

L  Reivard;   honorary  aistinction  (Dryden),  the  public  games,  poets,  orators,  8(C.  All  these 

.  Regal  power ;  royalty  (LocArf).  5.  The  top  crowns  were  marks  of  nobility  to  the  wearers ; 

f  the  head  (Pope).    6.  Tlie  top  of  any  thing  and  upon  competitions  with  rivals  for  rank  and 

Shakspeare).     7*  Part  of  the  hat  that  covers  dignities,  often  determined  the  preference  in 

he  head  {Skarp),    8.  A  piece  of  money,  va-  their  favour;  soe  plate  50.    For  an  account  of 

Bed  at  five  shillingM.    9.  Honour;  ornament;  modern  crowns,  see  Hkkaldrt. 
ecoration  (Ecclus.y     10.  Completion:   ac-        Crown,  in  architecture.     See  Corona. 
oroplishment.  Crown  of  an  arch  of  a  bridge,  that 

Crown,  an  ornament  worn  on  the  head  by  part  which  is  above  the  vertex  of  the  arch,  be* 

ings,  soverrign  princes,  and  noblemen,  as  a  tween  the  keystones  and  the  road-way. 
lark  of  their  dignity.     In  scripture  there  is        Crown-post,  in  carpentry,  a  king  post, 
reqaent  mention  of  crowns,  and  the  use  of       Crown,  in  astronomy.    See  Corona. 
bem  seems  to  have  been  very  common  among        Crown  of  tub  seed,  in  botany,  (corona 

he  Hebrews.     The  high  priest  wore  a  crown,  iemini$y»     An  appendage  to  the  top  of  many 

rhich  was  a  fillet  of  gold  placed  upon  the  fore-  seeds,  enabling  them  to  disperse.  This  is  either 

ead,  and  tied  with  a  riboon  of  uyacinth  co-  the  calycle,  as  in  scahiosa,  knautia,  a|(eratuni, 

»ttr,  or  azure  blue.     It  seems  also  as  if  private  arctotis— or  a  down  (pappus),  as  in  hieracium^ 

riests,  and  even  common  Israelites,  wore  also  sonchus,  crepis,  scorzonera,  tragopogon,  &c. 

sort  of  crown,  since  Ood  commanded  Bse-       Crown  (Imperial),  in  botany.    See  Fri- 

:iel  not  to  take  off  his  crown,  nor  assume  the  tillaria. 

larks  of  one  in  mourning.    This  crown  was        CROWif»  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  the  cle- 

omore  than  a  ribbon  or  fillet,  with  which  rical  tonsure,  which  is  the  mark  or  character 

he  Jews  and  several  people  in  the  east  girt  of  the  Romish  ecclesiastics. 
Iieir  heads.  And  indeed  the  first  croivns  were        Crown,  in  geometry,  a  plane  ring  included 

o  more  than  a  bandelet  drawn  round  the  between  two  concentric  circles,     fta  area  is 

ead,  and  tied  behind,  as  we  still  see  it  repre-  found  by  multiplying  the  rectangle  of  tlie  sum 

ented  on  medals  round  the  heads  of  Jupiter,  and  difference  of  the  diameters  of  the  two  uu- 

lie  Ptolemies,  and  kings  of  Syria.  Afterwards  equal  circles,  by  the  decimal  '7851. 
bey  consisted  of  two  bandelets :  by  degrees        Crown,  or  Coronet,  in  heraldry,  is  used 

tiev  took  branches  of  trees  of.  divers  kinds  ;  for  the  representation  of  that  ornament,  in  the 

nd  at  length  they  added  flowers.  mantling  of  an  armoury  ;  to  express  the  dig. 

The  Roman  emperors  had  four  kinds  of  nity  of  the  person  who  bears  it.    The  crown 

rowns,  still  seen  on  medals,  viz.  a  crown  of  here  is  of  more  antiquity  even  than  the  helmet; 

Lurel,  a  radial  or  radiating  crown,  a  crown  and  it  was  used  as  a  symbol  of  victory  aud 

domed  with  pearls  and  precious  stones,  and  triumph. 

be  fourth  a  kmd  of  bonnet  or  cap,  something        Crown,  in  music,  a  rest.    See  Pau^e. 
ke  the  mor tier.    The  Roman!  had  also  va-        Crown  (Pleas  of  the).    See  Pleas. 
ious  kinds  of  crowns,  which  they  distributed        Crown  (Clerk  of  the)     See  Clerk. 
s  rewards  of  military  achievements ;   as,  I.        Crown-office,    an    office    belpnging   to 

'he  oval  crown,  made  of  myrtle,  and  bestow-  the  king's-bench  court,  of  which  the  king's 

d  upon  generals,  who  were  entitled  to  the  ho-  coroner  or  attorney  is  commonly  master.     In 

ours  of  the  lesser  triumph,  called  ovation.  2.  this  office,  the  attorney-general  and  clerk  of 

'he  naval  or  rostral  crown,  composed  of  a  circle  the  crown  severally  exhibit  informations  for 

f  gold,  with  ornaments  representing  beaks  of  crimes  and  misdemeanours  at  common  law,  as 

bips,  and  given  to  tlie  captain  who  first  grap-  in  the  case  of  batteries,  conspiracies,  libelling, 

led,  or  the  soldiers  who  hrst  boarded  an  ene-  &c.  on  which  the  offender  is  liable  to  pay  a 

)y*s  ship.    3.  The  crown  called  in  Latin  W-  fine  to  the  king. 

irttorcaffrenm,  a  cif cle  of  gold  raised  with     ,  Crown-glass,  denotes  the  finest  sort  of 

iwels  or  palisades ;  the  reward  of  htm  who  window-glass.    See  Glass. 
rst  forced  the  enemy's  entrenchments.    4.        Cro»wn-8Cabs,    in    farriery.      See    Far- 

*he  mnral  crown,  a  circle  of  gold  indented  riert. 

nd  embattled ;  given  to  him  who  first  mouti^        Crown-wheel  of  a  watch,  the  upper  wheel 

d  the  wall  of  a  mssieired  place,  and  there  lodg-  next  the  balance,  which  by  its  motion  drives 

i  a  standard.    5.  liie  civic  crown,  made  of  the  balance,  and  in  royal  pendulums  is  called 

he  branch  of  green  oak,  and  given  him  wlio  the  swing- wheel, 
ad  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen.    6.  The  tri-        Crown>work,  in  fortification,  is  an  out- 
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at  'h'  '^t   ••  :>^,   I'x  1  in  ca::re  ^it^Oii^  :a  :ne 

3.  J  •>  'I  i-n.'T  ;  to  i  :• -m  :  \a  nuik*    »  i-~^«-a» 

(.V'>«p/A  >.  »>  r«>  renainxr*? :  5.>  c,  4u  r/'~¥l  > 
»  f;*;'!  r.j  b»?  erj'vn**'!  wiif»n  by-  a  ii\\  or  oVier 

C  KO»VNi.\i.f,  iri  s*»a-ia!5rTJf*^.  <i«^o^!^ 
the  ti  .L*n  ir  part  of  x  k^o;  ruik*  ar  th.^  «!•:  •>{' 
a  rr-'Ti'^.  It  :^  c*»r;«>rm^i  bv  invrw^ra? i-r  th»? 
en-is  •K  I  i«?  <i  r^ren:  *tran.t*  arf^.T  an.o-^r^c 
eo^a  c-chf^r,  ««>  as  th^il  th«fT  oiaT  d-jC  h^:.  a.*? 
fij«>*i*r.«»*i  •>r  ant'^i-*''*'!.     Crj-xninji  are  5:*^rii 

in  rifmerii  i>:  a''^-  oi  -  r  f"-i;  i»»rTB  no.:*?'*  or 
ta  *c.<-»  a  m^mS«rr  :  as,  a  oomich^e,  a  p«Mi- 
mi»r\  'hr  i    ir  u,  it.-. 

CK*»»V|H.  or  Car  12,  a  mitral   instr^- 

•  hi'  ii'^i?  'Di^  r-'-i.-.'n.  I:  lx*  *tT  *'r>.  j^  *'-ir>.-rt- 
ed  TT  a  cr.   jr».  *"a?'i:-'*r  :q  a",  '^b.  «^ii*  osrec- 

t-l  ir.tb  a  b'.'TT.  Of  tie  *:r  r £*,  iraich  arv  »:x 
in  n'i!nr>»r,  tia*  Hr^t  roar  are  r^yn-:,  I'lZtri  fnjoi 

tS^  rai. -pi •••-.?■  ':-'-rr»  ib*  Cnr^r-^«:>api  :  b«3:  ttinf 
firth  an  i  *:\'h,  w:.ich  ir*r  ah^"it  an  in«:h  oh^vt 
liijtn  ibi*  ot-irTs,  brarv  h  irvoa  l/«*?n  laTirra;  r, 
an.i  nifTp  ar«>Tr  the  ^i  ^-ino*  or  an  irK-i  rVj.ra 

ia  P  .  4«». 

CROVrOX,  a  t.vs^n  in  Sirrvy.  witS  a 
Knriit'?  •>?!  Si!^^^!.  *.      It  i*  ««»i-  1    •'-ar  th«? 

fo»r  r^Hnr  1  r  *:•]•* '^•''?  ^-t  ztj^  ar  •f*»^:.o^  •>€  C  an- 
tjfr'Trr.  T  »  *  r^^u  C'>n*i  "*  !»*74  ^'--i-***-  i^-i 

I  U  . 

1  R'^ZfFR.     S--*  C=c-«:z^. 

CRLACHAX  (B-  X  a  c -i-^in  i^  Ar- 
rv'-*'rr>».  >*:>ci^r.\  i^'T  t.>p  •.•:  wjva  i*  i.^\»*it 

C  RL  "t  lAL  fl. (•*r»x,<"ir^i>.  La»^>.>  Trani- 

CRL'CIAX,  in  i<b;LiVvjlorT.     Sw  tTP«i- 

NTS. 

CRUCIAN  ELLA.  P^ttr-mayW-r.  A  |re- 
Dos  of  til*  clas*  letraniria,  orxitrr  mi»n«>^nia, 
Corol  oo^-p<rall<f*i,  ranr><»UfonE,  wirti  a  ft.H 
farm  t-ihe,  at;»i  :i:l«*»i  i.A>rv:er:  ca»rx  two-^ar- 
r<i.  jreds  r«rK.\  liitrar.  fc^ven  ?p*^:<^  two  ,>r 
thrre  of  SoQth  Aoiff  rica,  tb<  rr*t  of  th^  Metii- 
**  ••3;  fftrfhfrailv  w'lih  spiked,  ler^ 

%  biae  colour. 


r*  CRl  tHATE.  ».  &  r^rm*,  Laa)  T? 

C  R  f,  C  1  Si-E-  (  ^TTrot**!  ^Ti,  QF««  m-^*,  \t 

or  i'.i  .'atfTnt-fr^.  axt^rais  are  ViriBf^:^ 'i  1 
aa  1  :iir-r-ir^i  ru  "rtfui  lo  a<rr  X'^'?^  "« 
v:me»  lu  A  i»r  n  druraoa  !«  icr  i  tv 
re'-T  4C  ■r.t'^ixii::^!   5«i -:»«"«■•?«.     It  »  i^<i  t 

ra  -f.  ant  a  4t-*  rneu  ^d  «»fntar«  a  «tr>^£  m\ 

ni«?Y  ar*  ir:<Ti  v^m  «tia'>fr»  iK  Ohe  lan^  5u>» 
rA.*»  p«?r^ran*rt.  w^ih  a  at>«V  •3O•»tr!5  0^  .<7y ' 
ti>  a-i>"«r  tn«»  t»ca3»  jc  aa  t  Toia^W  ■aner.  l^iI 
!•>  ar»^<?ii-  dn?  ri»»*.  fr^ai  -l- iOGfn<f  rnit^us.  Aj 
ta«f  iijTifr  Uiirt  ■!#  dn*  n nur.  /  .*  ir^ii^  fsrai*  ib 
iTT^afiwC  a-v^jitr  •>€  li^ai.  aiKi  w^lI  W  bW 
l»>  cntTi  ly  :iitf  jriti«:ic  ^K  irr  !l  it  wrr»  ^. 4^- 

«*5i-i.  T  ra:s*Ml  at>*.^at  rf.>  uuniP9  br  »  *®l 
♦-'a.i'i,  wi.s:a  hxat  b«  eiraiJT  »cidJ  «r  i.*./  • 
Ta^  uiTTifr.  wnjMi  mvifm^i,  aLs3  riwaa  i  c* 
T^nfen;  K:in«i  fijc  aa  ranrnpi*  rrti/rt.  TV  u 
oc  rci?  rrifr. -^uf  tnar  be  I'lr^  ^o,  wvi  3e";*- 
«arT.  'X'.l^,  anr  kin«t  wC  lirr-iaae  (i^  wl  ik  w 
tae  arrf:>  Cixt^jt).  particalariT  w  '^  ixj- 
rinf  <K  '>.^rax  an«t  <Lir.  It  is  »»rvtt  vs^  »^^*> 
U^  D>  ijii?  lae  miin  >Le  wri  c^arrjol.  ^.rrt- 
aair!»».  in  riie  re»i  i.:c»'a  of  i^etiii*  ^rf***! 
rt\i  i  r*  no  i  ui.  *<icr.  as  rke  frkack  oitvI  o'  bos- 

«  ^  ^  « 

ran.«?^e.  Catfai.:^o  sa-Te  ««iai  hr  ^cwe  tk*  ^ 
!i'*;ij:  iaco  in**  <crv:\^^  a  9«>«>«i  piecr  •!  ci-^ 
w^t.-'>im:  caar:gaJ,  aari  so>oo«ii£  fct  i  kak 
La  tiLe  tarzar:  bat  ii  ri  a  K-frrs  o*ff  ^>£^^ 
■  t-fit  war  t?  mix  »oaae  p^^«\i«rt^  da-T*! 
wi:n  a  vrnr  Little  i.3se<\i  Meal»  »  sj^t^ft  t 
•^.th  ja5t  «>  m  :<ra  wawirr  as  wiii  t»n»f  tk 
w :  \ tanr  :•>  a  K: (f  paste,  aad  to  liae  the  fn>  '^ 
w-  la  it  w  ::en  ares.  iM  ap-:  I y^a^  lie  beit.  rk 
li"-*<^i-afc»?a.i  banxdv  ac-i  r^rr*  o«i  a  iitti^  Bi» 
an«i  ««>.^K<5  which  e^rape  Cfer««^  iIm  boir  »i 
the  ci-vM-.  bat  tlis  dwcs  kk  dcraa^v  tk  c^- 

¥yr  e!*>i  a  -i  [>c  tile  ki^best  Wat  witkoat  fis^ 
inr,  R<>  f^rsseU  Hare  breo  fot^mk  m  neiil  > 
t..-  Ht^A*;aa  mcib'e%  vkcb  irr  Bwif'  *^ 
cv-^riin*-  to  Po^t,  br  SMTtae  •  very  i*^'*^'^ 
ciir  w\\^  «a-»l,  tie  ftaest  pail  «l  whidi  »«^ 
p.krati^ti  Hr  a  *iere  sjkI  rejected.  TWw»«i 
are  ao<  cnroini  ia  tbe  pooer'*  wbiri  as cootcaB 
^•r^i'rT  T««  ^ic  ttie  car  is  amk  iato •  v^ 
M  if-r  sia**  wi:a  les  water,  aad  is  W:-^-^^ 
iaci*  ti>e  tecT?"<>arT  shape  br  beiaf  *irr»«iT 
ra-uoieri  ioto  an  in>fi  OKwlii.  TW^f  f*^ 
lH•^n  5a<h  a  dejree  of  rocDpartans  lb»i  *>' 
«iu  reiaia  saiioe  Itaxcs  Wr  a  oomuifriSir 
tiBie. 

H  itb  re^ni  to  this  Utlcr  circcai^^^ 
bk?weYer,  bo  earthy  BLXtore  caa  be  o^'' 
vbicb  wii]  DOC  he  acted  apott  More  or  lev 'T 
taiiae  iazes^  aod  also  br  tbe  vithM  bk^'  ^ 
oiTiis:  aiiiithisispaffticakrlTtbeca«vitQ» 

▼itjnbed  oxyd  of  lead,  which  Wat  let|r  ^. 
i»e^  a«  a  kiad  of  lest  ojf  tbe  rKenCmp»«*^  "^ 
CT^Kibies,  as  h  pasaes  ibitM^  tha  or^^t 
p>n>M  cmcibk  m  m  fcry  sltort  tu*,  a^*^ 
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vith  aa  much  etae    ai  liquidi    Uirough    a    burden,  Simon  the  Cyrenian  was  canstrauied 

ieve.  to  bear  it  after  hiro  and  with  htm. 

Ordinaiy  crucibles  maybe  made  mure  re-        CRLf'ClFORM.  a.  (crux  and  ybrmn,  La  t.) 
entive  by  oeinff  lined  on  the  inside  before  they    Having'  the  form  of  a  cross. 
re  quite  dry  with  a  thin  coating  of  pure  clay.        Cruciform  or  cross-shaped  corol.     In 

irithout  any  other  mixture.  botany,  (cruci/ormis,  cruciaia,)    Consist! ngf 

The  most  refractory  material  known  is  a  of  four  equal  petals,  spreadin}(  out  in  form  of  a 
iiixture  of  unburnt  with  burnt  clay,  and  one  cross :  the  claw  longer  than  the  border.  These 
hat  resists  the  operation  of  saline  fluxes  longer    flowers  constitute  the  fifth  class  in  Tournefort*s 

han  any  other;  whence  it  is  employed  in  the  system ;  and  are  a  principal  character  in  the 

nanufacture  of  the  large  crucibles  for  glass*  class  tetradynamia  of  Lin n^ns.     In  the  natural 

lOuses,    Close  dense  porcelain  also  retains  orders  he  has  preferred  the  title  of  siliquosae. 

iline  matters  long  witnout  being  materially  To  CRU'CIFY.  v.  a.  (cruciftgo^  Lat^  To 

cted  upon.  put  to  death  by  nailinif  the  hands  and  feet  to 

Crucibles  are  also  made  of  cast-iron,  of  fine  a  cross  set  upright  (MiUon\ 

iWer,  and  of  platina.    The  former  are  some-  CRCCFGEllO US.  o.   ^crttci^r,  Latin.) 

ioaes  of  advantage  in  analyses,  where  a  very  Bearing  the  cross. 

trong  heat  is  required  to  be  given  to  sub-  CRUCIS  BXPERIMENTUM.    See  Ex- 

tances  in  contact  with  alkaline  fluxes,  but  perimkntum. 

hey  are  seldom  used.    Silver  crucibles  are  em-  CRUCITA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of    the 

loyed  very  serviceably  in  the  common  analysis  di^ynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  class 

r  resolution  of  minerals ;  by  caustic  alkalis  ;  or  plants,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 

nd  they  are  also  extremely  useful  in  a  variety  }vitn  those  the  order  of  which  is  doubtful.  The 

f  other  experiments  where  a  heat  not  exceeu-  interior  calyx  is  four-leaved,  the  exterior  calyx 

ig  moderate  redness  is  required,  and  where  three-leaved;  there  is  no  corol,and  only  one  seed. 

he  substances  do  not  act  upon  this  metal.  The  See  Cruz  it  a,  which  is  its  more  proper  name. 

»e  of  platina  for  crucibles  lias  so  much  in-  CRUD.  #.  (commonly  written  curd.)    A 

reased  of  late,  that  this  composition  is  now  concretion  of  any  liouid  ;  coagulation, 

onsidered  as  essential  to  a  well-furnished  la-  CRUDE. a.  (^cruaus^  Latin!)  L  Raw;  not 

orator}',  and  indeed  not  without  reason,  as  subdued  by  fire.     2.  Not  changed  by  any  pro* 

here  is  no  substance  that  unites  so  fully  the  cess  or  preparation  (^Boyle).  3.  Harsh ;  unripe 

nalities  of  infusibility  at  almost  any  heat,  (^Bacon),    4.  Unconcocted  ;  not  well  digested 

nX\i  resistance  to  the  action  of  almont  estry  in  the  stomach  (Bacon),     5.  Not  brou^^ht  to 

hem ical  reagent.    The  caustic  alkalies,  how-  perfection;  unfinished;   immature  (vf/iV/on). 

ver,  have  some  dissolving  power  on  this  metal.  6.  Having  indigested  notions  (mMilton),  7.  I  n- 

V^here  a  crucible  of  this  Kind  is  6sed  in  very  diK>ested  ;  not  fully  concocted  in  the  intellect 

if  h  lieats,  particularly  in  fires  from  coal  or  (Beji  JonaonY 

oKe,  it  should  be  loosely  inclosed  in  a  refrao-  CRUDEN    (Alexander),    an    industrious 

>ry  earthen  crucible,  otherwise  the  vitreous  compiler,  was  born  in  ]  701,  and  educated  at 

lag  of  the  coal  is  apt  to  encrust  the  outside  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  obtained  the  degree  of 

be  platina  vessel,  and  adliere  to  it  with  so  M.A.     In  1728  he  came  to  London,  and  set- 

3urli  force  as  to  render  its  removal  extremely  tied  as  a  bookseller.     In  1737  he  published  his 

ilficult.  Concordance  to  the  Bible,  a  book  of  great 

CRUCIFEROUS,    a.    (jcrux  and  /ero,  merit.    Cruden  was  a  very  pious  man :  but  at 

iatin.)  Bearing  the  cross.  times  deranged  in  his  mind.     He  died  in  the 

CRU'CIFIER.  #.  (from  crucify,)  He  that  act  of  prayer,  in  1770,  aged  70. 

iflicts  the  punishment  of  crucibxion  (^Ham"  CKU'D'ELY.  ad.  (from  crude.^  Uuripely ; 

tond),  without  due  preparation  (^DrydenY 

CRUCIFIX,  a  cross  upon  which  the  body  CRU'DENESS.  t.  (from  crude).    Unripe- 

f  Christ  is  fastened  in  effigy,  used  by  the  Co-  ness ;  indigestion. 

lan  Catholics  to  excite  in  tiieir  minds  a  strong  CRUDI  A.    In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 

lea  of  our  Saviour's  passion.     They  esteem  it  decandria,  order  nionogynia.    Corol  one  leaf- 

0  essential  circumstance  of  the  religious  wo  r-  ed,  with  a  four-cleft  border;  corol  less;  fila- 

tiip  performed  at  the  altar ;  and  on  Good  Fri-  roents  dilated  at  the  base ;  capsule  orbicular, 

ay  tney  perform  the  ceremony  of  adoring  it ;  about  two-seeded.      Two  species;    both  of 

^hen  tlie  whole  congregation  bow  with  great  Guiana. 

Bverence,  and  devoutly  kiss  the  holy  wood.  CRU'DITY.«.(fromcrir<fe.)  I. Indigestion ; 

CRUCIFIXION,  a  capital    punishment,  inconcoction  (Broim).     2.  Unripeness;  want 

y  nailing  the  criminal  to  a  cross.  See  Cross,  of  niaturitv. 

Before  crucifixion  the  criminal  was  gene^  To  CRU'DLE.  v.  a.  To  coagulate ;  to  con- 

illy  sconrffed  with  cords:  sometimes  little  gesiX  (Dryden), 

ones,  or  pieces  of  bones,  were  tied  to  these  CliU'DY.  a,  (from  erud.)    i.  Concreted ; 

:ottrges,  so  that  the  condemned  person  might  coagulated    (Spenser).       2.    (from    crude.) 

iffer  more  severely.    It  was  also  a  custom.  Raw;  chill  (iSAaArtjDeare). 

Hat  he  who  was  to  be  crucified  should  bear  CRU'EL.  a.  (cruel^  French.)    I.  Pleased 

is  own  cross  to  the  place  of  execution.    A  fter  with  hnrtinr  others ;  inhuman ;  hardhearted ; 

lis  manner  we  find  Christ  was  compelled  to  barbarous  (Dryden).  2.  Bloody ;  mischievous ; 

car  hia  own  croM ;  and  as  be  sunk  undar  the  destructive ;  causing  paiu  (Psaimi), 
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CRU'£LLY.   ad.    1.  Inhamanly  ;  barbar-  ed  in  1 790,  he  demonstrated  the  stractiiR  ui 

o\\9\y  (^South).    2.  Painfully  ;  Diis'cbievoasly  situation  of  the  valvular  lymphatic  abtorWfttL 

{Bacon).  On  the  death  of  Dr.  W.  Hunter  Qn  17s3)Mr. 

CllU'ELNESS.    *.   (from  cruel.)     Inhu-  Cruickshank  became  partner  in   the  lectom 

nianity ;  cruelty  (Spenaer).  with  the   doctor's  neplieiv.  Dr.   BaillW,  afti 

C'KV'ELTY'  s,  (cruauU^  Fronch.)  1.  In-  had  ivith  him  the  ioiut  ase  of  the  mascam,  for 

humanity pavagene>8;harbanty(iSAaA:«/>£are).  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the    lectum.    k 

2.  Act  ot  intentional  affliction '(YV;/n/>/e).  1/95,  Mr.  Cruickshank  communicated  to  X\m 

A  cruel  disposition,  says  Dr.  Cogan,  respect*  Koyal  Society  an  account  of  the  regenetat'nc 

the  particulur  temper  manifested  in  the  con-  of  tlic  nerves.     The  same  year  he  pahlisbrda 

templation  or  infliction  of  absolute  misery.  It  pamphlet  on  insensible  perspiration;  and  a 

bus  various  degrees.  Sometimes  it  is  expressive  1797*  an  account  of  appearanixs  in  the  ovarii 

of  that  hardness  of  heart,  which  is  able  to  look  of  rabbits,  in  different  stances  of  prejrnancy: 

upon  extreme  distress  without  any  sensations  but  his  fame  rests  principallv  npcMi  his  p^^  f 

of  humanity.     Sometimes  cruelty  is  indicated  on  the  anatomy  of  the  absorbents,  ivhich  ^^.il 

by  the  voluntary  and  unnecessary  infliction  of  continues,  we  believe,  to  be  considered  as  iW 

misery :  and  in  its  highest  state  it  rejoices  and  most  correct  and  valuable  work  on  the  sohj"^ 

triumphs  in  the  difuision  of  horrors  ;  in  the  extant.     Mr.  Cruickshank  died  Jane  27,  l!^« 

wanton  shedding  of  blood,  and  spreading  deso-  in  his  5  Ith  year.  {AnnaU  ofMedicime.  Reer) 

lation.     It  is  gratified  with  the  convulsions  of  CKUISE.  #.  (kruicfcef  i>otch.)  A  aanaUcap 

agony;  groansandlamentationsare  music  in  its  QPopt). 

cars.  This  fiend-like  temper  may  proceed  from  a  Ckuisb.  «•  (croue,  French.)  A  to ja^  ii 

natural  insensibility,strengthei)ed  by  a  perverse  search  of  plunder. 

education ;  from  en'vy ;  from  a  spirit  of  revenge  To  Cruise,  v,  a,  (from  the  noun.)  To  rote 

for  sti]iposed  injuries ;  from  cowardice,  resent-  upon  the  sea  in  search  of  plunder. 

ing  the  panic  it  feels;  or  from  insatiable  am-  CRUi'SEK.    s.  (from   eruiseJ)  One  tkit 

bition,  which  wades  through  torrents  of  blood,  roves   over  the  sea    in    search    of    plamirr 

and  renders  the  mangled  bodies  of  the  slain  (/Fi>eman). 

stepping-stones  to  that  pre-eminence  of  station  CKUM.  Crumb,  t.  (cpnma,  Saxoo.)    I. 

after  wliicli  it  aspires.     Nor  are  these  the  only  The  soft  part  of  bread ;  not  the  cmst  (BoreaV 

sources  of  cruelty:  a  late  eloquent  and  ener-  2.  A  small  particle  or  fraj^ment  of  bread. 

gctic  writer  has  shown  that  a  disbelief  of  a  fu-  To  CKU'MBLE.  v.  a.  (from  crvin^.)  Tj 

ture  state  engenders  this  disposition  ;  that  *^it  break  into  small  pieces;  to  cominlmite  (ffcr- 

leads  its  disciples  to  consider  mankind  as  little  bert). 

better  than  a  nest  of  insects,  and  in  the  fierce  To  Cru'mble,  v,  n.  To    fall  into   sa:iil 

conflicts  of  party,  to  trample  upon  them  with-  pieces  {Pope). 

out  pity,  and    extinguish   them  without  re*  CRL''M£NAL.  «.  (from  erutnema.,  l^tis.) 

morse.'*  (Hall on  Infidelity.)  A  purse  (Spenser), 

CRL'EM'ATE.    a.   {crttentatus,  Latin.)  CRU'MMY.  a.  (from  eracnf.)     Soft;  mi 

Smeared  with  blood  (GlanvUle).  crusty. 

CRL'ET.  *.  (^rwicArf,  Dutch.)  A  vial  for  CRUMP.  <i.    (cjiump,    Saxoii«>     Crookfii 

vinegar  or  oil,  with  a  stopple  {Swijl).  in  the  back  {U Estrange). 

CRUlCK8HAi\K(\Villiam),adistin^uish-  To  CRU'MPLE.  v.  a  (from   rtn^le.)   To 

ed  anatomist,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  the  draw  into  wrinkles  {Addison), 

year  1716.    At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  sent  CRU'MPLING.    «.    A   saiall    degcsenk 

to  the  university  in  that  city,  and  after  study-  apple. 

ing  some  years  there,  he  was  removed  to  (ilas-  To  CRUNK.  To  Cau'nki.e.  r-  •.   To  m 

gow.   He  was  originally  intended  for  thecleri-  like  a  crane. 

cal  profession;  hut  soon  showing  a  stronger  CRUOR,  in  medicine,  the  red  put  oi  ^ 

propensity  towards  medicine  than  theology,  he  blood, 

was   placed   under  the  care  of   Mr.  Moore,  CRUPPER,  the  rump  of  a  horse;  also  i 

surgeon,  at  Glasgow.     From  Mr.  Moore  he  roll  of  leather  put  under  a   horse^s   tail,  ii^i 

removed,  in   177l>  to  London,  where  he  was  drawn  up  by  a  strap  to  the  buckle  behind  t-# 

soon  introduced  and  made  librarian   to   Dr.  saddle,  so  as  to  keep  him  from  casting  tbeu^~ 

William  Hunter;  an  ofhce  in  which  he  ac-  die  forwards  upon  his  neck, 

quitted  himself  so  well,  that,  on  the  secession  CRURA.    The  plural  of  crms^  n  leg-  orr<^t 

of  Mr.  Hewson,  he  became  the  doctor's  assist-  In  anatomy,  applied  to  some  parts  of  the  K^ir. 

ant,  and  in  a  little  time  joint  lecturer  with  him.  from  their  resemblance  to  a  leg  or  root :  ti  a\ 

Here  he  had  full  scope  fur  his  abilities;  and  as  crura  cerebri,  crura  oerebelli,  uie  cmrm  of  tk 

he  was  as  diligent  as  he  was  skilful,  he  added  diaphragm,  &c.  &c. 

largely  to  the  beautiful  collection  of  auutouticnl  CRU'RAL.  «.  (from  crar#,  er«ii«»  Latir.) 
preparations  with  which  the  miisuem  of  iJr.  Belonging  to  the  leg  {Arbutknoty. 
liuiiter  was  filled,  particularly  by  his  curious  CRURALIS,  (ericra/t«  muMCuiugf  frvm 
injections  of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  The  result  crux,  the  leg.)  Crurseus.  A  muscle  of  tkf 
of  his  acquirements  in  this  branch  of  anatomy  leg,  situated  on  the  fore-part  of  the  thich.  it 
he  published  in  l7H(t,  under  the  title  of  The  arises,  fleshy,  from  between  the  two  tiocii*- 
Anatomy  of  the  Absorbent  Vessels  of  the  Hu-  ters  of  the  os  femoris,  but  nearer  the  ieasr*. 
"    *  v.    In  this  work,  which  he  republish-    firmly  adhering  to  most  of  the  fore  part  vitkt 
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>s  femoris ;  and  in  inserted,  tendinous,  into  the  extract  a  general  outline,  in  as  sammary  a  form 

upper  ^art  of  the  patella,  behind  the  rectus,  as  possible. 

1  ts  use  is  to  assist  the  yasti  and  rectus  muscles  The  crustaceous  tribes,  acccordin^  to  M.  Ija- 

in  the  extension  of  the  leg*.  treille,  are  com|>o8ed  of  animals  **  destitute  of 

CKUKAL    HERNIA.     Fi^moral    hernia,  vertebrsp,  with  articulated  feet,  i?hich  are  often 

A   tumour  under  the  groin,  and  in  the  upper  ten  in  number,  apterous,  inFested  with  a  caU 

part  of  the  thififh,  arising  from  a  protrusion  of  careons  covering-,  furnished  with  four  anten- 

F»art  uf  an  abdominal  viscus  under  Poupart's  na^palpig-erons  mandibles,  with  several  joint- 
israment.     See  Hernia  cburalis.  ed  and  imbricated  pieces  beneath,  and  feet 
CKUS,  in  anatomy,  that  part  of  the  hodj  destined  only  for  walkinj^  or  swimming:  some- 
hctween  the  buttocks  and  the  toes ;  it  is  diTid*  times  tiiey  are  covered  with  a  horny  or  soft  sub- 
ed  into  the  thigh,  leg,  and  foot.  stance,  with  not  more  than  the  usual  number 
CRUSADE.    See  Croisadb.  of  antennas,  and  rarely  any,  mandibles  naked, 
CUUSCA,  an  Italian  term  signifying  bran,  and  unprovided  with  the  numerous  jointed 
Is  in  use  among  us  to  denote  the  celebrated  pieces  beneath,  feet  bookless,  some  of  them 
academy  called  Delta  Crusea,  established  at  apparently  famished  with  branchial  processes, 
Florence,  for  purifying  and  perfecting  the  and  two  or  four  of  them  sometimes  antenni- 
Toscan  language.  form."     This    representation    is    loose    and 
CRUSE.    See  Crutsb.  clamsy,  whether  regarded  as  description  or 
CRU'SET.  «.  A  goldsmith's  melting-pot.  definition.    M.  Latreille*s  object,  however,  it 
To  CRUSH.  V.  a.  (ecraser,  French.)  1.  To  to  make  it  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  em- 
press between  two  opposite  bodies;  to  squeexe;  brace  both  the  entomostraca  of  Mnller  and 
to  force  by  compression  (^MiWon).  2.  To  press  Lamark,  and  the  malacostraca  of  the  ancient 
with  violence  (^fFaUer).    3.  To  overwhelm;  Greek  naturalists:   which,  in  effect,  are  the 
to  beat  down  (Dryden).    4.  To  sabdue ;  to  terms  he  selects  to  distinguish  the  two  orders 
cononer  beyond  resistance.  (or,  as  he  denominates  them,  sub-classes),  into 

lo  Crush,  v.  n.  To  be  condensed  (Thorn'  which  he  divides  his  new  class  of  Crustacea. 

9on),  \ .  The  entomostraca,  or  first  sub-class,  is  thus 

Crvsh.  #.  (from  the  verb.")    A  collision ;  characterised^  ^'  Mandibles  always  naked  or 

the  act  of  rushing  together  (Addigan).  wanting.    Jaws  four  at  most.    Body  often  in- 

CRUST.  «.  (cruMta^  Latin.)     I.  Any  shell,  closed  in  an  univalve  or  bivalve  case,  rather 

or  external  coat  (Addiion),    2.  An  incrusta-  horny  than  calcareoui,  or  membranous,  termi- 

tton;  collection  of  matter  into  a  hard  body  nating  in  a  point,  orsetigerous  tail;  eyes  usually 

(Additan),  3.  The  case  of  a  pie,  made  of  meal,  sessile ;  antennas  for  the  most  part  wanting,  or 

and  baked  (Jlddiion),  4.  The  outer  hard  part  apparently  supplying  the  place  of  gills;  feet 

of  bread  (Dryden)*  4.  A  waste  piece  of  bread  claw  less  at  the  extremity ;  and  some  of  them, 

(^Dryden),  at  least  apparently,  furnished  with  branchial 

To  Crust,  v,  a.  ^from  the  noun.)    1.  To  appendages,  in  some  instances  sbaped.like  an- 

envelop;  to  cover  with  a  hard  case.    2.  To  tennas." 

foul  with  concretions  (5i0t/^).  As  the  animals  of  this  description,  with  a 
To  Crv«t.  V,  M.  To  gather  or  contract  a  very  few  exceptions,  are  extremely  minute,  and 
crust;  to  gain  a  hard  covering  {Temple).  all  of  thein  inhabit  the  water,  they  are  still 
CliUSTA    LACTEA.      A    disease    that  very  imperfectly  understood.     This  sub-class, 
mostly  attacks  some  part  of  the  face  of  infants  as  he  strangely  denominates  it,  is  disposed  into 
at  the  breast.     It  is  known  by  an  eruption  of  sections,  oniers,  genera,  and  species, 
broad  pustules,  full  of  a  glutinous  liquor,  which  The  sections  are  two,  and  are  entitled  oper- 
form  white  scabs  when  they  are  ruptured :  is  cnlated  and  naked.    The  first  comprises  all 
cored  bv  mineral  alteratives.  those  individuals  that  are  covered  with  a  crust 
CRUSTACEA,  in  natural  history,  a  divi-  or  operculum.    When  this  operculum  presents 
sion  consisting  of  various  species  of  apterous  the  form  of  a  shield,  the  animal  belongs  to  a 
insects  which  has  lately  been  adopted  by  se-  division  ofthis  section  named  clypeaceous;  but 
veral  zoologists  on  the  continent,  with  a  view  when  it  more  nearlv  resembles  a  oi valve  shell, 
of  avoiding  numerous  inconveniences  that  re-  it  is  arranged  under  another  division  or  sub- 
suit  from  the  classification  of  these  animals  in  section,  denotninated  ostrachode.  The  second 
the  Linn^an  system.    They  consist  almost  en-  section,  though  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
tirely  of  the  three  tribes  cancer,  oniscus,  and  naked, consistsofanimals  not  absolutely  naked, 
monoculus;  which  under  the  Linnten  arrange-  (and  hence  the  term  is  highly  inappropriate) 
ment  constitute  three  distinct  genera  of  apte-  but  whose  crustaceous  covering  is  disposed  in 
rons  insects,  and  exhibit  a  difference  of  organs  the  form  of  a  series  of  rings,  of  which  the  first 
from  all  other  insects.    See  Zoology.  is  the  largest. 

Lamark  and  Cuvier  were  the  two  first  phv*  The  orders  (or  rather  the  partitions  so  de- 

siologists  who  ventured  upon  proposing  this  nominated  by  M.  Latreille)  under  the  first 

heterodox  deviation  from  the  established  sys-  section,  are  xiphosura,  pneuinonura,  and  phyl- 

tem.   Thev  have  since  (m^u  followed  by  Bose  lopoda.    Those  under  the  second,  ostracnoda, 

and  Latreille ;  the  last  of  whom  has  fully  de-  pseudopoda,  and  cepbalota. 

veloped  the  proposed  plan  in   hit  Histoire  1.  Xiphosura,  or  sword*tailed,  is  a  term  retain* 

|\Iatajrelle  de  Cmstacte,  from  which  we  shall  ed  in  compliment  (o  Schoefller,  who  first  Intro- 
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duced  it ;  yet  it  is  cliaracteristically  descriptive,  and  by  a  small  ffreen  spot.  With  iU  t^il  f:.i«i  -^ 

The  family  it  comprises  18  chiefly  distinguislied  up^  it*  appears  Tike  a  g^lubale,  scaire-ly  ose 

by  the  presence  of  mandibles  and  by  simple  quarter  of  a  line  in  diameter,  travmni  U  a 

feet,  formed  for  walking  or  swimmfng.     Its  spine.     It  moves  in  all  directiooa  wilb  vuo- 

only  genus  is  limulus.     Tlie  species  here  de-  derfiil  velocity.     The  last  species  is  tbecaocrr 

scribed  are  heterudactylus,  moluccanus,  poly-  stagualis  of  Linn^us. 

phemus,  and  rotundicamia ;  the  first  and  last  11.  Malacostraca.  "Palpi|^eroiiamaDdil»l^: 

of  these  are  represented  from  dried  specimens  several  rows  of  pieees  in  toe  fonu  of  palpi  or 

in  the  Parisian  Museum ;  the  two  intermediate  jointed  jaws  in  the  mouth ;  four  aotennaA,  ct 

are  drawn  from  the  monoculus  poly  phemus  of  which  none  are  branchial ;  from  ten  to  fuar- 

Linneus.     They  are  all  natives  of  the  seas  of  teen  feet,   solely  destined  for  motioo;  tarii 

both  the  Indies ;  and  some  of  them  are  said  to  with  a  corneous  hook  at  the  extreoaity ;  cover- 

liave  a  poison  lodged  in  the  tail.     In  hot  sum-  ing  or  annular  segments  of  the  hody  calcars 

mer  evenings  they  often  approach  the  shore,  ous;    eyes  often    pedunculated,   and  almvi 

and  remain  all  night  half  emerged  from  the  two  in  number.     '1  he  orders  are  two,  decapuiti 

water,  the  male  usually  resting  on  the  back  of  and  branch igastra.     In  the  first  the  hca^  is 

the  female ;  and  both  extremely  careless  of  confounded  with  the  thorax,  and  the  feet  m 

every  thing  but  instant  danger.     A  small  part  ten  in  number ;  in  the  second  the  head  is  d**- 

of  their  flesh  is  eatable ;  their  eggs,  which  are  tinct,  the  gills  are  external,  and  the  nnaiber  f»f 

numerous,  are  reckoned  a  great  delicacy.  feet  generally  exceeds  ten. 

2.  Pneumonura;   so   denominated   because  The  decapoda  are  divided  into  tvrosectvoas; 

the  tail  appears  to  be  furnished  with  branchial  the  brachyura,  witli  the  tail  shorter  than  t>ac 

or  respiratory  appendages.     Their  feet  are  body,  terminated  with  a  single  piece,  ainl  des- 

simple  and  formed  for  walking.     They  are  titute  of  foliaceous  appendages  at  the  eo<': 

parasitic  animals  adhering  to  various  Ashes,  and  macroura,  having  the  tail  at  least  an 


frogs,  tadpoles,  &c.  from  which  they  draw  length  of  the  body,  and  terminated  by  aeveni 

their  nourishment.     They  are  all  oviparous  foliaceous  appendages.     This  order  is  f^tu^tr 

and  very  small,  the  largest  not  exceeding  four  partitioned  into  families,  and  groups  of  ha^ 

lines  in  length.  The  genera  are  three:  caligus,  lies,  and  modifications  of  these  groups.     Tbe 

with  the  tail  formed  of  filaments  or  tubes;  genera  are  as  follow: 

binoclus,  tail  of  feathered  laminae,  and  no  in-  1.   Cancer.    The    ci'ab-tribe,    propcrlj  k« 

flated  feet ;  and  ozulus,  with  a  similar  tail,  and  called.    See  Cancer. 

two  inflated  feet.    The  species  are  very  few ;  2.  Dromia.     Crust  very  protabenuit ;  hisd- 

and  their  history  obscure.  feet  recurved  on  the  back.     Three  specks:  i, 

3.  Phyllopoda,  or  leaf-footed.  Feet  foliace-  caput  mortnum,  found  in  the  MediterTanetf, 
ous  or  branchial,  and  formed  only  for  swimming  and  resembling  a  human  head  lonf  boric^ 
or  breathing.  They  furnish  but  one  genus,  the  It  muffles  itself  up  in  a  head  or  clooJc,  instoK 
apus,  antecedently  described  by  Schoeffer  and  bling  an  argillaceous  integament*  or  abh  «f 
Bose.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  two ;  a.  old  leather,  out  which  is  really  the  alcyoai^ 
cancriformis,  and  a.  productus.  domunculus ;  and  shrouded  in  this  straagedW 

4.  Ostrachoda.  Body  covered  with  a  crust,  guise,  it  equally  deceives  its  enemies  and  its 
resembling  a  bivalve  shell,  and  especially  that  victims.  The  remaining  two  species  are,  ^ 
of  the  oyster,  but  more  horny  and  calcareous,  artificiosa  and  d.  rumphii,  both  exotics,  asd 
The  animal  has  two  hairy  filaments  proceeding  less  worthy  of  notice. 

from  the  superior  part  of  the  body,  disposed  3.  Hepatus.     Fore-feet  notched  like  a  cock's 

pencil  like,  or  branched  like  arms.     The  ge-  comb,  the  exterior  and  palpifonn  pieces  of  t^ 

nera  are  lynceus,  daphnia,  cypris,  and  cy  thera.  mouth  having  the  second  joint  of  toetr  iaten&i 

They  are  for  the  most  part  very  minute,  and  stem  pointed.     To  this  tribe  beton^   aetne  «f 

inhabit  stagnant  waters,  or  haunt  fuci,  con-  the  land-crabs  of  the  West  Indies,  aad  Ame^ 

fervse,  and  various  zoophytic  productions  for  rica,  many  of  which  display  a  beaatifml  nek- 

food.     The  genus  daphnia  is  drawn  from  the  ness  and  variety  of  colouring,  whcBcc  ciey 

Linnean  genus  monoculus.  are  denominated  painted. 

5.  Pseudopoda.  Head  confounded  with  the  4.  Maia.  Crust  triangu lar, and  very  aaeves; 
first  ring  of  the  body ;  feet  apparently  useless  apparent  extremities  ofthe  exterior  and  palp^ 
for  walking.  Two  genera.  Cyclops,  with  a  form  pieces  of  the  movth  rounded,  and  v<ry 
lengthened  body  and  one  eye,  including  the  obtuse.  Most  of  tlie  species  owe  tketr  pTO4»c- 
amymorseand  nauplius  of  M uller ;  and  argulus,  tion  to  tlie  roughness  of  their  sur&kee  by  whie* 
with  the  body  ovate  and  two  eyes.  They  are  they  are  confounded  with  the  adjaeeot  nprkt 
for  the  most  part  microscopical  animalcules.  or  stones,  especially  when  they  lie  ta  a  r»» 

6.  Ceplialota.  Head  distinct  from  the  body,  tracted  and  tranquil  state,  as  they  Bsnaliy  «^ 
Three  genera,  polyphemus,  zoea,  and  bran-  on  the  appearance  of  danger..  Asia  iarUtlr% 
chiopoda.  The  hrst  contains  one  species  only,  the  macropos,  and  lencoaia,  the  foevisr  «^ 
polyphemus   oculus;    the  Monoculus  ocu-  which  is  the  sea-spider  of  the  ancienla. 

Lui    of   Linneus,  which    see.    The    second  5.  Corystes.     Crust  oval,  exterior  aateaaai 

species  is  described  from  Bose ;  it  is  transpap  long,  projecting  and  approxinMtted  under  tav 

rent  like  glass,  and  is  only  visible  in  the  water  eyes;  exterior  and  palpiform  pieces   ol  Oir 

by  its  eyes,  which  are  two,  sessile  and  large,  mouth  lengthened.    lUke  aome  of  tbt  syenrt 
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f  dromift,  those  •£  tbit  g«nai  carry  on  their  with  rehemenoe  wid  loadaeei  (Shakinemrey 

•ack  extraneout  bodiest  sach  as  the  valres  of  2.  To  call  iinportttniite|y  {Jotuthy  3.  f  o  talk 

hells,  bits  of  fuciu,  spongpe,  coralline,  &c. ;  so  eagerly  or  incessantly  (Eaodtui).    4.  To  pro* 

8  to  conceal  themselves  from  their  enemies,  claim ;  to  make  public  (Jeremiah^    5.  To 

nd  the  animals  on  which  they  subsist.    The  exclaim  (Berbert).    6.  lo  utter  lamentation 

anina  and  pasrums  belong  to  this  division,  (TiiioUon).    7.  To  squall,  as  an  infant  (fFai" 

be  latter  comprehending  tlie  common  hermit  /er).     8.  To  weep ;  to  shed  tears  (JDaime).    9. 

mb.  To  utter  an  inarticulate  voice,  as  an  animal 

6.  Albnnea.  Fore-feet  terminated  by  a  single  (Joel).  10.  To  yelp,  as  a  hound  on  a  scent 
law,  tarsi  conical,  and  falciform.  This  family  (Shakspeare), 

icludes  the  hippa,  scyllarus,  pallinnrus,  gala*        To  c/ry.  v,  a.  To  proclaim  publicly  sorae- 

hea.    This  genus  is  nearly  allied  to  astacus.  ^^'JUT  ^^'^  ^^  found  (CrafAaio). 

7.  Astacus.  Fore-feet,  and  the  extremities  tSCrt  down,  v.  a.  1.  To  blame;  to  de- 
f  the  next  two  terminated  by  two  claws ;  an«  predate ;  to  decry  (TiUoUon).  2.  To  prohibit 
ennas  inserted  on  the  same  line ;  the  lateral  {Bacon).  3.  To  overbear  (Shaktpeare), 
rith  a  spinous  peduncle,  and  no  lateral  scale ;  To  Ort  ouL  v.  n.  !•  To  exclaim;  to 
lie  intermediate  short,  with  two  filaments,  scream;  to  clamour  (Jo^).  2.  To  oompUin 
Phis  genus  includes  both  the  lobster  and  the  loudlv  (AiterlmrffX  3.  To  bkine;  to  censure 
ray-fish.  (Iroelre).    4.  To  declare  loud.    5.  To  be  in 

The  next  order,  or  branchiogastra,  is  (mx  less  labour  (Skakspearg), 
inmeronstban  the  preceding.  It  contains  two        To  Car  up.  v,  a.  1.  To  applaud ;  to  exalt  | 

genera  only,  which  are  as  follow :  to  praise  (Bacon).   2.  To  raise  the  price  by 

8.  Squilla ;  exterior  antennas  simple,  and  proclamation  (Temple). 

urnislicd  with  a  scale,  the  intermediate  with        Crt.  «.  (cri^  French^     1,  Lansentation  ; 

hree  filaments  ;  palpiform  pieces  of  the  mouth  shriek  ;    scream    (Emooub).      2.   Weeping ; 

esembling  feet,  and  terminated  by  a  hook  or  mourning.    3.  Clamour;  outcry  (AddRson). 

law ;  three  pairs  of  feet  terminated  by  a  simple  4.  Exclamation  of  triumph  or  wonder  (Swi/l). 

nd   hairy  joint.    The  description  is  copied  5.  Proclamation.  6.  The  hawkers'  proclama- 

rom  de  Geer.  tion  of  wares  to  be  sold  :  as,  the  cries  ofLon-^ 

9.  Talitrus.  Prom  ten  to  fourteen  feet :  an-  don.  7.  Acclamation ;  popular  favour  (8hak* 
ennas  simple,  the  intennediate  placed  above  speare),  8.  Voice ;  utterance ;  manner  pf 
he  exterior,  and  shorter  than  their  peduncle;  vocal  expression  (Locke),  0,  Importunate  call 
&il  with  articulated  appendages.  It  includes  (Jeremiah).  \iK  Yelping  of  dogs  (fFmiler). 
be  gamniarus  of  Fabncius.  1 1.  Yell ;  inarticulate  noise  (ZephX   12.  A 

CRUSTA'CEOUS.  «.  (from  erusta,  Lat)  pack  of  dors  (Milton). 
Shelly,  with  joints ;  not  testaceous  (ff^oodw.).        CKY'AL.  s.  The  heron  (Ainnonrthy 

CKUSTA'CBOUSNESS.  e.  (from  cruM^  C RY'EK.e.  The  falcon  gentle (^tiwworM). 
iceous.^  The  qualityof  having  jointed  shells.        CRYPSiS.    In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 

CliU^TlLY.a</. (from cmej^jf.) Peevishly;  diandria,  order  digynia.    Calyx  glume  two- 

nappishly ;  harshly.  valved,     one-floweied ;    corol     glume   two- 

CJRU'STINESS.  #.  (from  crusip.)  I.  The  valved  ;  awnless.    One  species  only ;  a  native 

{Mality  of  a  crust.     2.  P^eviehness ;  norose*  of  Siberia, 
leee.  CRYPSORCHIS,    or    Crtsorchis.     In 

CRU'STY.  a.  (from  9ruet.)  1.  Covered  physiology.  (nfiAl^^if,  or  Mfv^PX'f !  from  x^pimv^ 

rith  a  crust   (Derham),  2.  Morose;  snap*  to  conceal,  and  vx^f« >^ ^^cle).    Ariggle:or 

ish  :  a  low  word.  animal  that  has  one  or  both  its  testicles  conceal- 

CRUTCH.  $.  (cfoceia^  Italian.)  A  support  ed  in  the  belly,  and  not  fallen  into  the  scrotum, 
sed  by  cripples  (Smith).  CRYFFA,  a  subterraneous  cell  or  vault. 

To  Crutch,  v.  a.  (from  crutch.)  To  sup-  especially  under  a  church,  for  the  interment  of 

•ort  on  crutches  as  a  cripple  (Dryden).  particular  families  or  persons.    S.  Ciarapini, 

CRUX,    in    entomology.      See    Cimrx»  describing  the  outside  of  the  Vatican,  speaks  of 

^04:ciNBi«i.A,  Phalcena,  be.  the  cr3rpte  of  St.  Andrew,  St.  Paul,  &c.    The 

Crux,  in  aatrooomy>  is  sometimes  used  for  word  is  formed  of  xfuvrw,  abecondo^  I  hide; 

rosier.  whence  n^vwr^^   erypta.    Vitruvius    uses  the 

CRUXHAVEN,  a  seaport  town  of  Ger«  word  cry  pta  for  a  part  of  a  building,  answering 

naay,  situated  on  the  nortn  coast  of  the  duchy  nearly  to  our  cellar;  Juvenal  (or  sl  cloaca. 

f  Bremen,  in  the  Oerman  ocean,  between  the  Hence  crypto  porticut^  a  subterraneous  place 

aoatlis  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser.     Lon.  8.  arched  or  vaulted,  used  as  an  under-work  or 

»  £.    Liat.  53.  56  N.  passage  in  old  walls.    The  same  Is  also  used 

CRUZ  (Santa).    See  Santa  Cbux.  lor  the  decoration  at  the  entry  of  a  grotto. 

CRUZITA.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class        Crtpta  is  also  used  by  some  of  our  ancient 

Btrandriat  order  digynia.     Inner  calyx  four-  writers  for  a  chapel  or  oratory  under  ground, 
saved,  outer  double;  oorolless;    seed  one,        CRYPTifi.   (cryfta  xfnrloi;  from  nftntrm^ 

laked.    One  species  only;  a  native  of  South-  to  hide).    A  term  given  by  anatomists  to  the 

liiuerica,  with  a  high  stem ;  leaves  opposite,  little  rounded  appearances  at  the  end  of  the 

UMseolateientire  $  flowers spiked»  collected  iota  small  arteries  or  the  cortical  subetanoe  of  the 

pMiicle.  kidneys,  that  appear  as  if  the  artery  wave  cob* 

To  CRY.jv.is.  #rter,  PeaiKh.)  1.  To  ipeak  ▼oluted  upon  itseli 
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CRYPTANDRA.     In  botany,  a  g'enai  of  c.  ra':ao^i»e.  r^Uma  ctt>!^£«&'J^r.s  :  vti  •^- 

th«  class  penUndria,  order  monody nia.   Calyx  or  firr  vbit«  &^«en  ua  *  tif^n  ^x^.ari  ^. 

fiTe-leavM ;   corol   tubular,    with   a  6vf-<:lfft  do^clr. 

border,  and    firc-lK»oded   scalea   brtireen  the  1  RYSTAL,  in  cjex-i^irr,  a^i  ^j^tiI-jt. 

feg^ment ;  stamens  inverted  in  the  tliroat  u'lder  S<^  Cktstallocilapst. 

each  scale;  stig^uia three  cleft;  capsule  ftuprrior  L'ry'^tsu    m.        1.   Co««Uii»;    •«  cri^ 

three  ralved,   three  celled  from  tlie  inflated  {Skoktpearey.  ^.  Bright  •  cic^r ;  tr2£»^ftrru! ; 

ralret ;  seeds  solitar)',  compressed.  One  species  lucid  :  pelladd  (^iPr^drmy, 

onlv;  an  Australasian  shrub  with  tafted  leaves;  CK\'STALLIX£^ «.  (<^ysfen—t.  Lar.-s  ^ 

ana  floirers  in  bristly  heads.  1 .  Consisring- oi CTystaJ    ( £kc ^r  >.    i  br»r>t ; 

CRYPTIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  the  am*  clear :  pel iacid;  tnikspamit  (^^^rcitt). 

boscade.  Cbtstaluxf     EtAvty?,    i*   tW  t-i  «v 

CRY'PTICAL.      Cry'ptic.    a.     (^nf.vrrm.')  troiiumy,  tiro  orbs  ius^r^.uri  Lee •  rra  tir  ir- 

Hidden  ;  secret;  occult  (^GlanvilUy.  luum  mobile  and  iW  braujMr>»C  hi  i'-  »►  I*-  ^- 

CRVPTICALLY.    <i(f.   (from   crypticat.)  niair  sy«iem,  nbereihe  Ura^e-os  wrre  ♦icr-:*r^^ 

Occultly;  wcretly  (^Boyie),  s«jlid,  acd  oniy  su<rrpiil»e  of  a  si&rrt'  u.^'^^-^ 

CRYPTOCEPH ALL'S.       In     zoology,   a  Kin?  AIpIK>n'^usof  Arr^on  is  «a.xi  Ll»  La«< '»- 

genus  of  the  class  insectae.ordercoleoptera.  An-  troduced  the  crystal  iiz»rs,  to  explaia  m^i^t  Iu't 

tennas  filiform  ;  feelers  four ;  thorax  margined  ;  called  the  motion  of  trrpidatloa,  «>r  tiCuf-xL.':^ 

shells  immarginate  ;  body  somewhat  cylindri-  Crystalline    lexs.     (^^rms    rrymtJi^titm: 

cal.   Three  hundred  species  t^rattered  over  the  crt/staUina^  from  its  rrystal-iike  ap^-eaT3--.cf ). 

globe;  which  may  lie  thus  conveniently  sub*  A  lentifurm  peliacid  l^ody,  rcK ^.ic^ti  is  a  ajf-»- 

divided  into  sections.  branous  capsule,  called  tbc  cap»ei<>  oi  tbr  m- 

A.  Peelers  equal,  filiform.  stalline  lens,  and  situated  in  a  peculiar  ^efrn- 

a.  Jaw  one-toothed,  of  which  some  have  the  sion  in  the  aittenor  part  of  ti»e  fitrrovs  baowv. 


lip  bifid,  body  oblong,  the  tribe  by  Fa-  /tzr.)  1.  Congelation  into  ciyBtaU(^«i»r|).  i. 

bricius  named  cistela.  The  mass  formed  by  con^Ulioa  or  coocreoom. 

^.  Jaw  bifid;  bo<ly  oblong:  the  Fabrician  See  Crtstallogeapht. 

tribe  crioceris.  To  CR Y'STALLIZE.  r.  m.  (fhioi  cijsuL ) 

B.  Feelers  unequal ;  fore-ones  hatchet-shap-  To  cause  to  congeal  or  roncreCc  in  crjifisls. 
ed.  To   Crt'stalliie.   r.   a.     To  coa^xil*^ 

a.  Lip  bornv.  The  Fabrician  tribe  crotilus.  congeal,  concrete,  or  shoot  into  crystal^ 

C  Lip  membranaceous,  entire.     By  tabri-        CRVSTALLOGRAPHT.  ((nm^^^:^:. 

cms  named  lagria.  ^^^.^,   j      ^  *rry*«r^  awmta  uck*: 

y.  Lip  membranaceous  widely  emarginate.  ^j,^    doctrine  of    crystalliaiioo;    or    the    ««r 

The  dryops  of  Fabricius.  ^bjeh  teaches  by  what    mcaiis    sabttaaccs  cwp^ 

C.  Feelers  une(|ual,  hind  ones  hatchet-shap-  ^f  crystallization  become  cryscdBxed,  or  cooxvreA 
ed.     The  tillus  ot  Fabricius.  into  a  solid  mass  of  geometrical  figincs,  often  n^ 

These  for  the  most  part  are  found  in  gardens  sembling  ice,  from   their  tzmmpucflcr  ani  abaecce 

upon  shrubs  and   herbs,  often  upon  the  aspa-  of  all  colour.     To  rock  crystal,  the  gcnersl  torn 

ragus.  crystal  seems  to  have    been  first    appfied  hw  tW 

One  of  the  most  curious  species  is  c.cofftae,  Romans;  for  from  iu  hyaline  appearance,  nd  ^ 

found  upon  the  coffee  plant,  which  it  exactly  b«ng  procured   among  the  Alps    and  other   <x^ 

resembles  in  shape  and  size.  mounulnous  n^ons,  in  wUch  iee  b  to^be  fo«nd  « 

CRYPTOGAMIA.  (npvnU  and  y-A'of,  con-  ^*  "f^^'^'f  ?*  ?5"'  '*  »«^  •  "**,?^?" 

1  J  *•  1    \     'I'l  «  «...««  ^f  »).A  f.».>»».r  semblance  to  ice  than  any  other  crvatamaed  «b6- 

ccaled   nuptials.)     J  he  ""^'ne  of    he  twenty.  ^  ^^  ^  ^^  firJT^uppo^d  to  be  vc^ 

fourth  class  in  the  Linnean  artificial  system,  ^^^^  l^  ^^  j^^^  ^^ndaned  6t>st  cc  s 

comprehending  the  vegetables  whose  fructili-  ^^^^^    ^^^  ^j,^  common    ice,    and  tbrref.-, 

cation  is  concealed,  or  at  least  too  minute  to  ^^^e   permanent    The    term  was,  however.  «fc«r. 

be  observed  by  the  naked  eye.     It  is  divided  ^^^ds  used  in  a  more  ezteoded  aensew  and  ^^'^■-^ 

into  five  orders:  l.filiccs  or  ferns  ;  2.  musci  to    all   substances,    uniting    after    a  acparatiyo  d 

or  mosses  ;  3.  hepaticae  ;  4.  al^'iP  or  flags  ;  5,  their  particles,  into  a  regultf  figure, 
fungi  or  fun^ussi'S.  In  treating  of  the   science  of    cTyctaDagrsp^T, 

CRYPTO'(iK/\PHY.  8.  (x;un7oand  xja^«.)  we  shall  first  notice  the  chief  phgnomcaa  ob*cr». 

1.  The  act  of  writing  secret  characters'.      2.  able  during   crjstalUxaUon,  and  next  the  laws  k? 

Secret  characters ;  ciphers.  ^'^''ch  *"ch  phenomena  are  regulated. 

CRYPTO' LOGY.    *.    (xpur7«    and    Xoyof.)  h   Fh^^mm^  tf  erysiamz^km. 


nififmatical  language.  a^»/u«  wt  •*   **«»*.    m^  ^^—^ 

C^YPTOStSmIiM,  in.botany,  a  genus  Tt^ ^ org^v^uL"^' W^^ 

of  the  pentandria  moiiogynia  class  and  order.  ^^^^  ,  tendency  not  only  to  miite,   but  to  c«,k^. 

Essentialcharacter;  calyx  ventricose,five-cleft;  j„d    produce    a  permanent    faieremeat    of 

tube  of  the  corol  inserted  into  the  throat  of  this  disposition  is  dependant  on  what  is 

the  calyx  ;  border  five-cleft ;  nectar v  five-tooth-  nated  the  law  of  aggiegation.    But  i 

ed,  closing  the  mouth  of  the  corolla;  berry  ;  thing   more  than  this  which  is  uasv 

f^p^A^  -'<^--"*d.     There  is  but  one  species,  viz.  able»  before  wc  ascend  from  brute 
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er,  to  animal  or  even  vegetable  organisation :  proportions  In  cold  water,  but  are  very  ioluble  til 
there  is  another  lav  regulating  unorganized  bodies,  not  water ;  in  other  words,  water,  at  the  common 
yy  which  they  are  induced  to  assume  not  roetely  temperature,  has  litile  eflect  upon  than  ;  but 
■n  aggregate  and  augmented  compact  and  solid  water,  combined  with  an  ad<Utional  quantity  of 
rorm,  but  a  regular,  and,  when  uninterrupted  in  caloric,  dissolves  them  readily.  When  hot  water 
the  operation  of  this  law,  an  unvaried  arrangement  saturated  with  any  of  these  salts  cools,  it  beeomet 
of  their  homogeneous  and  integrant  particles,  not  incapable  of  holding  them  in  solution  ;  the  con- 
only  in  the  external  figure,  but  through  the  whole  sequence  of  whirh  is,  that  the  saline  particles  ap- 
of  the  internal  structure  of  the  entire  mass,  appa-  proach  each  other  and  crystallize.  But  were  we 
rently  commencing  from  a  single  central  molecule,  to  attempt  to  crystallize  them  by  eva]iorating  the 
which  has  hence  been  denominated  the  primitive  hot  water,  we  should  not  succeed;  nothing  would 
nucleus ;  and  it  is  this  regulation  which  constitutes  be  procured  but  a  shapeless  mass.  Sulphat  of  soda 
tlie  law  of  crystallization.  is  a  salt  of  this  kind;  and  to  crystallize  such  salt% 
All  compound  bodies  (and  it  ir  highly  probable  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  saturate  hot 
that  most  of  those  which  chemistry  is  obliged  to  water  with  them,  and  to  set  it  by  to  cool  gra- 
ranlc  as  simpte,  are  in  fact  com|)ouoded),  may  be  dually.  Many  salts,  which  follow  diis  Isw  of  ery« 
considered  as  made  up  of  integrant  molecules,  each  stollization,  combine  with  a  great  deal  of  water  $ 
of  which  is  again  composed  of  elementary  mole*  or,  in  other  words,  many  crystals  formed  in  this 
cules.  Thus  a  mass  of  muriatcd  soda  consists  of  manner  contain  a  great  deal  of  water  of  ciystiU 
m  vast  multitude  of  little  tubes,  which  are  its  inte-  llsation. 

grant  particles,  each  of  which  is  resolvable  into  There  are  many  subatanoas,  however,  ncithef 
muriatic  acid  and  soda,  which  are  ita  elementary  aoIuMe  in  water  nor  other  liquida,  which,  not- 
particleiL  withstandbg,  are  capable  of  assuming  a  crystal- 
All  the  Integrant  particles  of  the  same  substance  line  form.  This  is  the  case  with  the  metals,  with 
are  of  the  same  figure ;  and  when  united  by  the  law  glass,  and  some  other  bodies.  The  method  em« 
of  crystallisation,  without  foreign  interruption,  extend  ployed  for  the  crystallization  of  theae  is  fusion, 
the  same  fl'^ure  in  difllerent  directions,  to  the  general  which  is  still  a  solution  by  means  of  caloric.  By 
aggregate  that  results.  this  method  the  particles  are  sufficiently  separati^ 
Ail  subitances  that  require  to  be  crystallized,  from  one  another;  and  if  the  cooling  proce<Nl  gra- 
require  that  their  integrant  molecules  should  be  dually,  they  are  at  liberty  to  arrange  themselves 
separated  from  each  other,  by  the  interrenticn  of  In  regular  crystals. 

a   medium  in  which    they  may  more   freely,  ac  To  obtain  large  artiJUial  etyttaii  of  a  regular 

cording  to  the  attraction  of  their  crystalline  pola-  Mope. — This  curious  branch  of  practical  chemistry 

rity.       But  this    necessarily   implies    two    distinct  has  been  much  improved  by  M.  Leblanc,  who  has  not 

operations ;    for  the  same    attraction,    exerted  by  only  succerded  in  obtaining  regular  crystala  of  al- 

the  medium  or  solvent,  to  overcome  the  aggrega-  most  any  size  at  pleasure^  but  has  made  many  in- 

tion  of  a  body,  and  reduce  it  to  its  integrant  m^e.  teresting  observations  on  crystallization  in    gene* 

i-ules,  will  also  prevent  the  efficacy  of  ita  crystal-  lal.     His  method  is  aa  follows.     The  salt  to  be 

line    polarity.       It  is    necessary,    therefore,    after  crysuUizcd  is  to  be  dissolved  in   water,  and  eva- 

havtng  assembled   the  aggregation  of  a   solid,   by  porated  to  such  a  consistency,   that  it  shall  cry- 

the  requisite  quantity  of  a  solrent,  to  abstract  by  de-  stallise  on  cooling.     Let  this  be  set  by,  and  when 

grces  such  a  portion  of  it,  that  the  attraction  of  the  quite  cold,  pour   the  liquid  part  off  the  mass  of 

remainder  sliall  be  inferior  to  the  crytUlline  polarity  crystals    at  the   bottom,  and  put  it  into    a    flat- 

of  the  substance  dissolved.    Tlie  simplest  substance  bottomed   veaieL       Solitary    crystals,    constituting 

that  csn  be  employed  is  caloric ;  and  many  great  ad-  distinct  systems  of   crysullizing    molecules,    form 

vantages  attend  its  exclusive  use :  a  number  of  cases,  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  and  these  may 

bi>wev«r,  occur,  in  which  its  application  is  in^practica-  be  observed  gradually  increasing.      Pick   out    the 

ble,  except  in  combination  with  some  liquid  men-  most  resular  of  these,  and  put  them  Into  a  flat- 

struum,  as  water  or  alcohol.  bottomed  vessel  at  some  distance  from  each  other. 

Before  the  integrant  molecules  of  bodies  be  ca-  and  pour  over  them  a  quantity  of  liquor  obtained 

pable  of  moving  frvcly,  so  as  to  produce  rrystalliza-  in  the  same  way,  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  the 

tior,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  be  rendered  salt  till  it  crystallizes  on  cooling.     Alter  the  posi- 

fluid.     But  they  can  only  be  rendered  fluid  by  solu-  tion  of  every  crystal,  at  least  once  every  day,  with 

tion  in  a  liquid,  or  by  fusion,  in  consequence  of  caloric  a  glass   rod,  that  all  the  faces  may  be  alternately 

or  heat :  and  hence  these  are  the  only  methods  of  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  liquid ;   fur  the  infe- 

foiming  crysuls  in  our  power.  rior  face,  or  that  on  which  the  crystal  rests,  can 

Solution  is  the  common  method  of  crystallizing  never,   while  in  thst   position,    recsive  any  incre- 

•alts.      They    are    diasolved    in    the  wster ;    the  ment       When  by  this  process  the  crystals  have 

water  is  sbwly  evaporated,   so   that  the    different  acquired  such    a  magnitude   that  their  forms  can 

particles  of  the  crystsllizing  substsnce  may   ccme  easily  be  distinguished,  the  most  regular  are  to  be 

within  the  range  of  crystsllizing  polarity,  while  as  chosen,  and  to    be    put    separately   into  a  vessel 

little  diitnrbsnce  is    produced  by   the    subtraction  filled  with  a  portion  of  the  same  liquid,  and  turned 

of  the  solvent  as  possible ;    the  saline  particles  in  in  the  same  manner  several  times  a  day :  and  by 

coniequence  approach  each  other,  or  rather  thoae  this   treatment    they   may  be  obtained    of  almost 

at  a  distance  approach  some  central  particle,  consti-  any  aize  we  think  proper.     After  the  cryatal  has 

tuting  the  embryo  or  nucleus;   they  combine  to.  continued  in   the    liquid    for  a    certain  time,   the 

gether,  and    form   small    crystals,    which    become  quantity  of  aalt  held  in  aolution  becomes  so  much 

constantly  laiger  by  the  addition  of  other  particles,  diminished,  that  the  liquid  itself  begins  to  act  upon 

till  at  last  they  faU  by  their  gravity  to  the  bottom  of  the  ciyktal,  and  to  redissolve  it.     This  action  la 

the  vessel.  first  perceptible   on  the  angles  and  edges  of  the 

It  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  diff^nt  salts  re-  crystal,    which,    in    consequence,    at   first  become 

quire  very   different   degrees  of  heat    to   produce  blunted,  and  gradually  lose  their  shape  altogether 

erysiallizatioD.    Some  salts  dissolve  in  very  small  Whenever  this  begins  to  be  perceived,  the  IV- 
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mutt  be  poured  off,  and  a  portion  of  new  liquid  put  Some  substanoet  bar*  to  itroi^  an  aSizs'.ty  isr 

in  its  place,  otherwise  the  crystal  will  infallibly  be  the  fluids  in  which  they  are  dissolved,  or  so  Iti'x  'jcs. 

destroyed.       M.   Leblanc    has    obsenred,   that    the  dency  for  cohesion,  that  they  do  not  ciTsuIIize.     la 

singular  change  begins  first  at  the  surface  of  the  some  cases  their  crystaUizaiioo  may  be  edecte<d  b% 

liquid,   and  extends  gradually  to  the  bottom  ;    so  adding  to  the  solution  a  substance  exertinor  an  ac.:J  7 

that  a  crystal,  if  large,  may  be  often  perceived  in  to  the  fluid,  and  of  course  weakening  its  aJ^nity  to? 

a  state  of  increase  at  its  lower  end,  while  it  is  dis-  the  solid  it  dissolved, 

appearing  at  its  upper  extremity.  As  diflerent  bodies  require  rery  different  qoac-.t:«s 

The   access   of  air  has   a   considerable   influence  of  water  for  their  solution,  it  is  po^sibW  wben  ts^ 

on   this  process.     If  a   saturated  solution   of  salt,  such  bodies  are  dissolved  in  one  fluids  to  <>bta;r  iS^  ts 

when  hot,  be  put  into  a  vessel  from  which  the  air  separate  by  crystallization,   the   one  vhi^h   b  V^st 

is  excluded,  it  does  not  crystallize  even  when  cold,  soluble,  or  most  disposed  to  crystallize,  irst  pas.'-z 

But  if  air  be   admitted,   the   crystallization    imnie-  into   the   solid   form ;     and   by   farther   evapcrat  os 

diately    commences,     and    proceeds    with    rapidity,  the  other  is  obtained.     A  fact  on  th's  &ubj<rct,  scce- 

It  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Higgins,  that  any  pres-  what  singular,  is  noticed   by  Mr.  Kirwao.     If  :rti> 

sure  equivalent   to   that  of  the  atmosphere,  as  the  a  saturated  solution  of  two  fA]t%  in  water  a  c^T^t2I 

pressure  of  a  column  of  mercury,  for  example,  has  of  either  be  put,  that  salt  crystallizes  in  prefereoc  *«> 

the  same  effect.  the  other. 

During    crystallization,    a    quantity  of    heat    is  By  crystallization  also,  salts,  the  solution  ci  ^Wk 

rendered  sensible.     In   many  cases,  the  volume  of  is  unequally  promoted  by  heat,  may  he  obtained  srpi- 

the   substance  crystallizing  is  enlarged,   as  in   the  rately  from  the  same  solution.     Thus,  if  one  salt  be 

instance   of   water,    of    iron,   and    of    the  greater  much  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  sr4 

number  of  salts  ;   but  in  others  the  volume  is  di-  another  be  equally  soluble,  or  nearly  so  at  any  tns- 

minished.       Quicksilver,    in    congealing,    contracts  perature,  on  evaporating  the  solution  sufficieniJT,  rbe 

about  a  twenty.third   part  of  its  entire  bulk,  yet  latter  salt  will  crystallize  while  the  solutioo  is  b.M ; 

it  exhibits   the  crystalline  texture ;    and  when  the  on  cooling,  the  other  wiH  shoot  into  crysials  ;  aini  bv 

congelation  is  but    partial,   the    crystalline    figure  alternate  evaporation  and  cooling,   the  two  roav  be 

can  still  be  discovered :    for  the  terra  crystalliza-  obtained  uncombined,  though  generally  with  a  liiie 

tion,   though   at  first   confined  by  chemists  to  ex-  intermixture  of  each  other. 

press  the  solidity  of  fluid  bodies  in  a  hyaline  state,  Sometimes,  however,  when  two  salts  are  in  solui^ 

or  state   of   colourless    transparency,     as    ice    and  in  the  same  fluid,  and  have  even  ditlerent  t0i:oec>^^n 

rock* crystal,  is   at  present  employed,    as   we   have  to  crystallization,  their  mutual  affinity  leads  them  :• 

already  observed,    upon    a   much   larger   scale,  and  crystallize  in  one  mass,  and  even  to  assume  a  tc^ts 

denotes,   in  general,  the  regular  figures  which  bodies  different  from  that  in  which  separately   they  vouJ 

of  all  kinds  assume  when  their  particles  have  full  li-  have  crystallized. 

berty  to  combine,  according  to  the   laws   of  cohe-  In  other  cases  this  mutual  affinity,  betTeeo  s^ 

aion  ;  a  regularity  of  figure  which  i.s  often  occurring  stances  in  solution,  is  sufficient  to  resi^^t  tlietr  crysiAt- 

in   the  mineral    kingdom,   and   disclosing   the  most  lization,  or  to  render  it  more  difficult, 

beautiful  and  splendid  appearances.  Crystallization  is  also,  when  spplted  to  certaia  suh 

The  access   of  light,    like    that   of  air,   produces  stances,    produced    by  sublimation  ;    for    here  ito-^. 

also  a  very  remarkable  effect.     It  is  found,  in  gene*  wise   we   have   tlieir  integrant   molecules    set   s'j^>- 

ral,  that  the  crystals   of  salts  are  larger  and  belter  ciently   at  liberty,    to  assume   a  regular   form,  e^: 

formed  in  the  dark  than  when  light  tails  upon   the  we   have   this   effect   produced   by    t}>e    meiiiutc    01 

solution.     But  this  relates  only  to  such   crystals  as  caloric,  as  in  the  case  of  fusion.     All  solids  ti^at  are 

are  formed  in   the   fluid.       In   many,   and    indeed  easily  volatilized  without   decomposition,   at  a   mo» 

most  salts,    there  are  crystals   formed,   during   the  deraie    temperature,    may  io    this   manner  be  c^^ 

spontaneous    evaporation    of    the    solution,    which  verted  into   a   crystalline  state.      The   subiiiratn  7\. 

rise  above  the  surface  into  the  air,  either  in  con.  however,  must  take  place  io  close  vessels,  aoi  it 

tact   with  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  or  supported  by  reasons  already   advanced,  must  proceed  gradu^Li. 

their   own    structure.       Tliis    phenomencn    is   very  and  by    no    means   be   hurried.     lu   this    case,    iz.: 

striking  and   curious,  and  it  appears  to   have  been  caloric  of  the  sublimed  vapour  passes  tbro^igh  lH< 

well    determined    by   experiments    of   Chaptal    and  pores  of  the  containing  vessel,  as  water   ibruu^ti  t 

others,  that  it  does  not  take  place  without  the  pre-  filter;    and  the  integrant  molecules  of  the  ma:«?-3i 

sence  of  light  employed  bt^ng  set  at  sufficient  liberty,    s   scratiio 

Crystals     produced     from     bodies     dissolved     in  of  particles  in  regular  order,  and  of  a  defi::ite  r^icre. 

water    always    contain     some    part   of    the    water,  begins  to  be  de;)osited  on  the  inner  surface  oi  iUe 

from  the   aflinity  between   the  water  and   ihe    cry.  containing  vosmI.  which  serves  as  a  basis,  to  «bK-b  sii 

stallizing  material,  and  which   hence  passes  with   it  the  succeedni;^  ones  attach   themselves  in  the  iz:~t 

into   the   concrete  form,      'lliis  is   termed  water  of  mode  of  arri.iigement 

crystallization.     Its  quantity  is  very  various ;  some-  tt     r            /• /^       s   n-     m- 

times  It  equals  or  exceeds  the  weight  ot  the,   solid  ;  •^        -^ 

and  sometimes  amounts  to  not  more  than  a  fcw  parts  The     phaenomena    of    crystallization    were     hi- 

in    a  hundred.      Much    of  the  cold   producetl   dur-  little  attended  to  by  the  ancient  pbtlosopber* :  a- 

ing  the  solution  of  salts  in  water,  is   owinp  to  this  laws  by  which   these  are  produced    were   oe^U-rt  t 

water    of    crystallization     returning     to    the     fluid  altogether.     It  was  observed   by  Boyle,  that  cT\^'»ia 

state:     hence    crystalline     salts    generally    produce  sre  produced  by  sn  aggreplion   of  particles,  t-:  a 

more  cold    than    when    they  are  uncrystallired.     If  still  remained  to  be  explained  by  what   icesr.t  i^* 

the    water    of   crystallization    be   expelled   from    a  pai  tides  of  different  bodies  unite  in  s«ch  am:-tr-' 

crystal,  it  loses  iU  transparency,  and  at  length  iu  as  to  form   regular  figures.        This    r^tubiin    o: 

form.     Crystals  which  part  with  their  water  of  cry-  figure  was   peculiarly  noticed   by  Newu»n  ;    ht:   .: 

stallization  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  are  said  remained    for  professor    Hauy  to  uoiold  ti»e  rr^ 

to  effloresce,   and    to  deliquesce  when   they  attract  curious  and  recondite  system  of  laws   upoe    wijo 

d  become  humid.  this  univenal  diipotition  to  t  fCgtilsrity  of  ftg:«x 
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is  foooded,  tod  by  which,  excif»t  when  «ppoted  by 
couDtenctlng  notes  of  gretter  power,  it  it  aol- 
formly  tccomplitbed.  He  htt  shown  rery  s«A- 
ciently,  whtt  had  hitherto  t>eeii  rtther  eoajectured 
thtn  Bubstantitted  by  Rom^  de  Lislo  tod  Berg- 
man, that  the  primitive  form,  tssttoied  by  the 
crystal  when  in  a  mats,  Is  exhibited  in  the  external 
figure  of  every  iodividoal  erystal  of  which  the 
mass  is  composed,  or  tt  least  tbtt  it  lies  within 
every  such  crystal  tt  t  nocleus,  tnd  mty  be  ex- 
tracted out  of  H  by  t  skilful  mechtnictl  division. 
And  he  has  tt  the  stme  time  tendered  it  highly 
probable,  thtt  thb  integrant  particlet  of  crystalliz- 
ing  substances  always  combine  in  the  same  body 
in  the  same  way:  or  in  other  words,  that  the  same 
faces^  or  the  some  edges,  always  attach  themselves 
together;  but  that  these  dSSer  in  crystals  pro- 
duced from  difierent  substances.  This,  however, 
etc  scarcely  be  accounted  for,  without  supposing 
that  the  particles  of  bodies  are  endowed  with  a 
certain  polarity,  which  makes  them  attract  one  part 
of  another  particle,  and  repel  every  other  part.  This 
polarity  will  explain  the  regularity  of  crystallization ; 
but  it  is  itself  inexpltcAle. 

Upon  this  important  subject,  H  would  not  be 
doing  justice  U^tbe  ingenious  theorist,  not  to  allow 
him  to  give  his  own  ciqplanatioo  In  his  own  ipsy. 
To  complete  this  article,  therefore,  wt  shall  extract 
his  highly  interesting  remarks  on  the  pdmitivc 
forms  of  crystals,  on  the  formt  of  the  tnCegrtnt 
molecules  of  compound  tnd  crystdlistble  bodies,  tnd 
on  the  Itws  to  which  the  structure  of  crysuls  is 
suLgected,  from  Gregory's  Tiransittion  of  his  Trtiti 
Elementttre. 

**  Onthe  Primlihe  Form$  of  Cryttali^—lt  wss 
remarked  long  tgo  that  t  gre&t  number  of  minertls, 
especially  among  those  which  have  regular  forms, 
are  composed  of  lamina?,  or  thin  slices,  capable  of 
being  separated  one  firom  the  others,  in  soch  man. 
ner  that  tho  fragments  detached  from  these 'bodies 
by  percussion  have  their  faces  plane,  smooth,  and 
more  or  lets  bright  and  sparkling. 

**  We  give  the  name  of  medbtnieal  division  to 
the  operation  by  which  we  tre  thus  enabled  to  ac- 
complish, as  H  were,  the  anatomy  of  a  crystal, 
seizing,  by  the  help  of  a  sharp-edged  iostmment, 
such  as  a  thin  plate  of  steel,  the  natural  joints  of 
its  constituent  laminae ;  and  this  operation  executed 
upon  all  the  minerals  that  favour  the  inquiry  leads 
to  a  general  result,  which  serres  as  a  key  to  the 
theory  of  the  laws  relative  to  their  structure.  It 
consists  in  this,  that  if  we  divide  the  diflerent  ori. 
ginol  crystals  of  the  tame  substance  by  correspond, 
ing  sections  over  all  the  parts  similarly  situated, 
we  shtlt  come  to  the  extraction  of  t  regulsr  solid, 
which  is  constant  for  til  those  crysttls,  even  for  those 
whose  forms  tre  most  stsDngiy  contrasted.  Two 
or  three  examples  will  suffice  to  make  tbia  etsily 
comprehended. 

'*  Let  abef  (Plate  5A,  fig.  !•)  be  the  regular  six- 
sided  prism  which  is  one  of  the  varieties  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime ;  it  will  be  foond  that  among  the  six 
edges  ifi,  we,  fA,  &c.  of  the  upper  base,  there  are 
three  which  yieM  to  the  mechanical  division.  Let  in 
be  one  of  these  latter  edges ;  the  mechanical  division 
is  made  according  to  a  "plnnepntt  inclined  in  to  angle 
of  45^,  both  to  the  base  abenih,  and  to  the  plane  inef. 
The  two  ridges  Ic,  and  oA,  will  admit  of  divisions 
analogous  to  the  preceding,  without  its  being  possi- 
ble to  operate  in  a  similar  manner  upon  the  three 
intermediate  edges  en,  oA,  lA. 

'*  It  will  be  the  complete  reverse  of  this  with 
respect  to  the  inferior  btse  gfedrk ;  for  the  edges 


^Hii*  btse  whieb  willtdmH  of  the  divisiont,  iritt 
be  opposed  to  (he  oon-divbible  edget  of  <be  other 
btse;  thtt  is  to  sty,  they  will  be  the  edges  de,  gf^ 
kr.  The  pltne  Iqjfx  repretents  the  section  ntde 
tbout  this  Ittter  ridge.  We  shtll  theeefore  htv« 
six  new  plttes  Itid.opcn  to  us  by  these  sections; 
tnd  if  we  eontimie  the  dlvkioa  always  parallel  to 
these  sec<Sons,  until  all  the  faces  of  the  hexaedrtl 
prism  have  distppetiedy  "we  shtll  irrive  tt  t  rhom- 
boid, which  is  ts  the  nucleus,  tnd  which  the  figure 
represents  in  its  due  position  with  regtrd  to  the 
prism.  The  greet  tngle  KAl  of  tny  one  of  the 
itces  of  this  rhomboid,  is  found  by  computttion,  it 
1010  3'/  13". 

**  Every  other  crystt)  of  the  same  species  will,  if 
divided  mechtnically,  furnish  an  analogous  result. 
It  is  merely  reqmstte  to  find  the  direction  of  those 
sections  that  lead  to  the  central  rhomboid*  'Jlint 
to  obtain,  at  once,  the  nucleus  of  the  dodecaedron 
formed  of  scalene  triai^les  (fig.  2.),  ttfe  first  phute 
must  be  made  to  psss  through  the  two  lines  BO, 
OI ;  t  second  throi^h  the  lines  IK,  KG ;  t  third 
through  the  lines  Gti»  HR.  tad  attriy  the  tuperior 
moiety  of  the  nneleut  will  ^mo  be  discovered : 
three  other  tecttons  made,  the  om  by  the  lines  Of» 
IK,  toother  upon  the  tines  K9,  GH,  tnd  the  Itat 
upon  the  lines  HE,  EO,  will  eomplete  the  ditea. 
gt^ement  of  the  nudetth  (See  fig.  SbV  which  le- 
prssente  the  nodeus  inicribcd  in  t*e  dodectt* 
dron* 

^  Among  the  Ttrietles  of  tho  stme  subettaoe 
mty  be  observed  severtl  rhoiriboids  very  diflerant 
from  the  oueleus,  ts  to  the  metsure  of  their  tnglet. 
But  etch  of  these  rhomboids  includes  toother 
which  is  still  similtr  to  the  nucleus.  For  extn|dt^ 
the  rhomboid  shown  tt  fig.  ^^  in  which  the  tngle  tt 
the  summit  is  tcute^  tnd  metsured  by  7&*  31'  20*^, 
is  subdivided  by  pitnes  which  intercept  the  terari- 
ntl  edges ;  ntmely,  on  one  ptrt  nr,  im,  <«,  tnd  oa 
tlte  other  part  n/,  u/,  U\  rotking  equtl  tngles  with 
the  faces  which  they  cut.  The  result  is  the  obtuse 
rhomboid  A  A',  having  the  same  anglea  as  thtt 
which  wts  drawn  from  the  regular  hcxaedral  prism, 
and  being  so  situated  in  respect  of  the  chrum- 
scribing  rhomboid,  that  ite  faces  are  parallel  to  the 
edges  of  the  latter,  as  they  ought  to  be  from  what 
has  been  said.  That  modification  of  a  form  which 
seems  as  a  disguise  to  itself,  has  perhaps  aome- 
thing  still  more  surprising  than  the  diversities  which 
render  othtr  forms  like  foretgiicrs  with  respeet  to 
their  nucleus. 

'*  If  a  crystal  of  soother  species  be  taken,  the 
nucleus  will  be  foond  chtnged|  if  it  be  still  t 
rhomboid,  its  tngles  will  be  difierent.  In  such  t 
species  it  will  be  t  cube,  in  such  toother  it  will  be 
t  right  prism,  with  its  btses  rbombi,  &c.  We 
shtll  ctll  primitive  forms  the  forms  of  thoae  solids 
which  tre  eteh  kisetihed  Hi  til  the  crystels  thtt 
belong  to  the  stme  spedcs;  tnd  secendtry  formt 
those  which  diiler  from  the  primitive  form.  This 
Ittter  Is  tlso  sometimes  imniedittdy  produced  by 
crystellitation. 

**  The  known  primidve  forms  tre^  six  in  ntnnber, 
ntmely,  the  tetitedron,  which  in  this  case  is  tl- 
wtys  regular;  the  ptralldopiped,  which  is  some- 
times rfaomboidalf  sometimes  cubic,  &c. ;  the  oe- 
teedron,  whose  surface  is  composed  of  trianglsa, 
which  are,  according  to  the  species,  equilateral, 
Isoscelet,  or  scalene ;  the  regular  hesaa'drti  prism; 
the  dodeca^ron  bounded  by  equal  tnd  similtr 
rhombi;  tnd  the  dodectedron  composed  of  two 
right  hextj^drtl .  pyranidt  united  tt  their  basta. 
The  heuedral  t^jultr  prism,  which  appears  here 
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ftmong  the  primitive  formt,  becomes,  ai  we  hare  seen,  traedou  are  equal  and  aimtlar   iaoscelet  trofi^Ui: 

a  secondazy  form  relatively  to  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  it  ia  indeed  a  consequence  of  the  equality  arJ  u. 

this  ii  not  the  only  example  of  that  faculty  possessed  mllitude  which   exists  between   the  rfaombi  of  \^ 

by  the  same  solid  of  doubling  itself  in  some  sort  by  the  primitive  form  itself. 
variety  of  its  functions.  «^  The  regular  hexaedral  prism  which  we  shall  Kin* 

'^  Fotm*  of  the  Integrant  Molecular — We  have  for  our  third  example,  in  like  manner  only  adciud 

hitherto  confined  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  subdivisions  in  directions  parallel  to  iu  difimit  fkts: 

the  nucleus ;    since  this  result  of  the  mechanical  it  will  suffice  to  cast  a  slight  look  at  %.  7,  whm  m 

division,  being  a  kind  of  constant  quantity  relative  traced,  on  the  regular  hexagon  represeotiog  tbt  bat 

to  all  the  crystals  of  the  same  species,  becdmes  a  of  the  prism,  lines  indicative  of  the  sobdiviscot,  le 

commodious  datum  for  the  theory,  which  proceeding  conceive  that  the  form  of  the  mokculse  is,  in  this  a*e, 

from  this  constant  quantity,  has  only  to  deteimine  an  equilateral  triangular  prism, 
the  variable  quantities,  that  is  to  say,  the  several         "Lastly,  we  will  consider  one  of  the  priEL^irre 

modes  of  arrangement  of  the  moleculae  situated  in  the  forms,  the  subdiviaon  of  which   is  not  UoJiMi  \0 

parts  that  serve  to  envelope  the  nucleus.  parallelism   with    the    faces.      Such    is   the   t^.: 

^  But  before  we  can  pass  to  the  laws  of  this  ar-  rhomboidal    prism    represented    Plate    h$,   fig.  e. 

rangement,  we  must  ascertain  the  kind  of  molecule  which  appertains  to  a  substance   named  itasrc^ 

which  are  proposed  for  investigation ;  and  it  is  by  the  (the  cross-stone  or    the   granatite    of   VsoqscIkL 

subdivision  of  the  nucleus  by  slices  parallel  to  its  differ-  which  is  found  in  the  department  df  FiniitcZTt,  a 

ent   faces,  and  sometimes   in  other  directions  still,  France,    where   its    crystals   commonly  cn»  at 

that  we  attain  this  knowledge.  another  two  by  two.     This  prism,  bttidcs  the  & 

**  We  will  suppose,  at  first,  that  the  nucleus  is  a  vision  parallel  to  the  faces  AlM,  and  the  base  P. 

parallelopiped,   which    has   no    other  natural  joints  admits  of  others  parallel  to  a   plane  which  vc-li 

than  those  which  are  parallel  to  its  faces,  and  we  pass  through  the  small  diagonal  A  A,  and  thrai^** 

shall  choose  for  example  the  rhomboid  of  the  car-  that  of  the  opposite  base;    whence  it  fbllovs  ikj 

bonate  of  lime.     The   subdivision   of   this   rhom-  the  integrant    moleculse    are   here   also  tnu^Jm 

bold    by  planes,    always  more    nearly  approaching  prisms,   but   such    as  have   isoacela  triasgla  ^ 

towards  each  other,  will  give  rhomboids  similar  to  their  bases. 

it,  and    which   successively    diminish    the    original         ^<  Now,  that  we  may  better  recur  to  the  ncaK- 

volume;    and  if  this  division  were  continued  men-  able  consequence  deduced  from  the  siUvuba  d 

tally  beyond  the  term  where  the  little  solids  would  primitive  forms,  in  relation  to  the  number  lad  t.r 

become  insensible  to  the  eye,  the  rhomboids  would  the  forms  of  the  integrant  particles,  lei  as  iiB4;'^' 

be  brought  to  such  a  degree  of  tenuity,   that  we  that  it  is  proposed  to  determine  generally  tk  ^-"f 

could    not  divide   them    any   farther  without  ana-  most  simple  geometrical  solids.     As  there  mun '» 

lyzing  them,  that  is,  without  destroying  the  union  at  least  four  planes  to  drcumscribe  a  spser.  a  d 

of  the    chemical    principles    which    compose    them,  evident  that  the  required  solids  wiU  be  Sttceessivrflr 

These  rhomboids  &iiuated,  in  a  certain  sense,  upon  terminated  by  four,  five,  and  six  planes;  and  i^ 

the  limit  of  the  mechanical  division,  are  what  we  selecting  from  each  kind  of  solid  the  aiost  scr-pir. 

call  the  integrant  particles  of  carbonate  of  lime,  to  we  shall  have  first  the  triangular  pyramid  or  ir 

distinguish    them    from    the    elementary    moleculx  tetraedron,   next  the  triangular   prisou  aad  hci 

of  the    same    substance,   which   are,  on    one  part,  the   parallelopiped.     But   such   are   ibe  three  e* 

those  of  the  lime,  and  on  the  other,  those  of  the  mentary  figures  which  give  rise  to  that  grot  tr,u 

carbonic  acid.  sity  of  crystals  presented  by  nature  to  oar  oiw- 

^*  For  a  second  example  we  will  take  the  dode-  vation.     Here  we  perceive  tliat  which  we  msj  vi^ 

caedron   with  rhombal  planes  (fig.  5.)i  which   can  nature^s  familiar  device,  economy  and  simj^i^j  *j 

be  no  other  way  divided  than  parallel  to  its  fuces.  tlie  means,  riches,  and  inexhaustible  vaiiety*  b  ^ 

I  say  that   in  this  case  the  integrant  particle  will  effects  produced. 

be  a  tetrai^droiL     To  prove  this,  we  shall  remark         ^'  The  three  forms  now  under  oontemplatkie  st 

that  any  one  whatever  of  the  edges  of  the  dude-  iilivcrstfied  in    tlie  diflferent   mioerala,  by  tbe  cv: 

caedron    is   parallel   to   two   opposed    faces   of  that  sures  of  their  angles,  and  by  the  rcspeaire  pi'- 

solid.     Thus   the  edge   ol  is   parallel   to  the   faces  cular   dimensions   determinable   by  the  tfaeonr,  tJ 

r»t/x,  puzh ;    the  edge  pu  is  ]iarallel  to  the  faces  it  is  principally  on   these  diflerenccs  that  t)^  -> 

olrs^  afizq,  and  so  of  others:    on  the  other  hand,  tinctiou  of  mineral  species  is  foundcMl. 
any  one  whatever  of  the  small  diagonals  of  one  of         **  But  a  consideration  on  which  we  know  tu  k>* 

these  rhunibi  is  also  parallel  to  two  opposed  faces;  to  insist  too  much,   is  that  iu  all   the  aeries  c'  :''* 

for   example,    the   small    diagonal    passing    through  sials  which  the  theory  refers  to  the  saraeprs"-'' 

the  points  o,  /,  is  parallel  to  the  faces  r«//.r,  pi/zh,  form,   by  the  aid  of  laws  of  which    we  shah  «■>" 

Therefore  if  wc   would   subdivide   the   dudfcaedron  sjieak,   the  f 'fin  of  the  particle  ia  loTari^Lt.  ncu 

parallel  to  its  different  faces,  by  causing,  for  more  tively  to  the  measure  of  its  angles  and  to  -a  ^ 

simplicity,   the  cutting  planes  to  pass  through    the  speciive  diineuMons;    and  this  constani;,  u.«:  i 

centre,    these   planes,    taken  three    and   three,    will  deniun&tralt^d  by  facts  on  which  ii   will  be  er.;^. 

always  pass  through  a  small  diagonal,   such  as  o/,  merely    to    cast    the    eyes,    and    by    coicf4*>'    > 

and  by  two  edges  contiguous  to  that  diagonal,  such  closely  connected  with  those  £icta,   subsist!  •»  '-* 

as  OS,  /r,  or  else  ou,  ttt ;   that  is  to  say,  the.se  planes  midst   of  all   the  diversities  that    modify  tk  fs- 

will  intercept  two  isosceles  triangles  ost,  out,  upon  position  of  a  substance.     Wlten  in  the  san»f  ^^ 

the  suiface  of  each  rhombus  oitu:  but  it  will  pass  of  crystals  this  is  limpid  and  without  O'lour,  ••  ' 

at  the  same  time  through  the  centre;    therefore   it  that   contains   a    colouring    principle,   and  s  d 

will  detach  tetraiidrons,  whose  number  will  be  '24,  yields    by    analysis    a    certain    quantify   eit^  *' 

that  is  to  say,  double  the  number  of  faces.     The  iron,   or  of  any  other  matter  of  wh;cb  t^f  «>>&' 

sixth   figure    represents    separately    the    tetraedron,  crystals  do  not  furnish  the  least  tncr:   still  v«» 

whose  exterior  face  is  the  triangle  ogt,  and  it  may  exists  one  principle  common  to  all  the  ioiUt  .^« 

be  demonstrated  that  the  four  faces    of  each   te-  which  is  found  in  excess  in  some  of  ibeau  *'-i  *• 
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those  Tftriatlons,  whatever  may  be  their  cause,  da  tome   lecondary   formic  thug    tendering  palpable^ 

not  even  slightly  affect  the    geometrical    form  of  so  to  speak,   the  superposition  and  the  Tariations 

the    integrant    particle:    that    stands    as  a    fixed  of  the  decrttsing   lamina   superadded   to  the  nu- 

point  about  which   all  the  rest  seems  to  osdllate.  deus. 

If  therefore  there  be  here  a  problem  to  resolve,  it  is         ^  We    shall   commence  with  an  example  quita 

not  that  which  consists  in  explaining  how  the  con-  elementary,   drawn   from   the  dodecaiidron  having 

Rtancy  of  the  moleculas  may  agree  with  the  changes  rhombal  planes  (fig.  9),  which  we  have  before  seen 

which  intervene  in  the  compositioUt  but  those  whose  ranks  among   the  primitive  forms,    but  which  we 

object  is  to  reconcile  these  changes  themsel^ies  with  shall    here   consider   as   a  secondary  form,   whose 

the  immutability  which  we  cannot  avoid  granting  to  nucleus  is  a  cube.    To  extract  this  nucleus  it  will 

the  form  of  the  raolecube.  suffice  to  take  off  succesdvdy  the  six  solid  angles 

*^  The  divisions  which  we  have  considered  in  the  as  s,  r,  /,  &c.,  each  composed  of  four  planes,  by 

nucleus    extend    equally    to    all    the    surrounding  cuts  directed  in  the  sense  of  the  minor  dtsgonalc. 

matter;    whence  it   foUows    that  the  entire  crystd  These  cuts  will  lay  open  six  squares,  AEOI,EOO'£'» 

is  nothing   else   than   an  assemblage  of  integrant  lOOT,  &c.,  which  will  be  the  faces  of  the  primitive 

particles,  similar  to  those  of  which  the  nucleus  it*  cube. 

lelf  is  constituted.      We  shall  suppose   that  these         *<  This  cube,    being  an  ats?mblage  of  integrant 

noleculx  are  the  same  that  were  suspended  in  the  particles  of  the  same  fonn,   it  will   be  necessary 

luid   where    the   ciystallixation    is    accomplished,  that  each  of  the  pyramids  reposing  on  its  faces  be 

itough    we  cannot   be  physically   certain   of  this,  itself  composed  of  cubes  equal  to  one  another,  and 

(ince  they  escape  our  sight  in  consequence  of  their  to  those   which   constitute   the  nucleus.     But  this 

extreme   tenuity ;    but  in  the   study   of  nature  we  condition  will  be  fiiliilled,  if  the  firat  plate  situated 

»nnot  proceed  more  wisely  than  by  adopting  this  at  the  base  of  any  one  whatever  of  the  six  pyra- 

mnciple^  that  things  are  considered  such  in  them*  raids,  have  towards  each  of  its  edges  one  rsnge  of 

ielves  as  they  offer  tliemselves  to  our  observations,  cubes  less  than  in  the  case  where  it  would  entirely 

Die  ultimate  perceptible  results  of  the  mechanical  cover  the  face  of  the  nucleus  on  which  the  pyramid 

livision   of  minerals,  even  if  they  do  not  give  the  rests ;   and  if  each  of  the  other  laminae  be  in  like 

igure  of  the  true  integrant  articles,  still  deserve  ao  manner  diminished  at  each  border  of  the  preced. 

nuch  the  more  to  be  deposited  in  our  conceptions,  ing    one^  by  a  quantity  equal  to  one  range :    for, 

IB  the  assuming  them  for  data  enables  us  to  repre>  it  is  very  evident  that,  in  this  case,  all  the  lamins 

lent  faithfully  the  facts  presented  to  us  by  nature,  will  be  composed  of  cubes  solely.     This  arrange- 

md  to  establisb   their  connection  and  mutual  de>  ment  is  represented   by  fig.  10,   where  it  may  be 

lendance  seen  that  the  last  himinae  is  reduced  to  a  single 

'*  The  theory  which  relates  to  this  object  consists  cube*, 
n  investigating  the  laws  followed  by  the  molecule  in        <*  This  figure  is  coostmcted   on  the  hypothesis 

heir  arrangement,  to  produce  those  species  of  regu*  wherein  the   nucleus   hu   seventeen   moleculas   on 

ar  coveringa  which  disguise  the  same  primitive  form  each  of  its  edges ;   and  as  the  lamine  of  superpo- 

n  so  many  different  fashions.  sition  diminish  by  one  range  towards  each  of  their 

**  On  the  Lawi  to  which  the  Structure  of  Cryttaii  opposite  bordera,  it    follows  that    the    lengths   of 

i  tubjected.'—lS  we  consider  attentively  the  figures  those  edges  are   successively  as   the  numters  15, 

)f  the  plates  which  successively  cover  again  the  nu-  13,  II,  9,  7,  5,  3,  I,  which   makes  eight  laminae 

:leus  of  a  crystal,  and  which  we  shall  call  lamina  for  esch  ^  pyramid.      The    triangular    faces    Oil, 

tf  superposition,  it  will  be  perceived  that  proceed-  O/I,   &c.  of  these  pyramids  are   produced  by  the 

ng  from  the  nucleus  they  go  on  by  a  progressive  diminishing  edges  of  the  laminae   of  superposition 

limioution,  sometimes  on  sU  sides  at  once,  aom^  which    are    obviously  found    on   the  same  plane; 

imes   in   certain  parts  only.      But  the  difference  so    that  they  are   alternately  re-entering  and  sa- 

etween  each  lamina   and   that  which  precedes  it,  lienL 

an  only  arise  from  the  retrenchment  of  a  certain        *<  But  there  are  six  pyramids,  snd  consequently 

luantity  of  integrant  particles  that  are  taken  from  twenty-four  triangles.     Now,  since  the  diminution 

he  first  till   it  is  equal  to  the  second  ;  and  sioce  is  uniform  throughout  the  extent  of  the  adjacent 

he  edges  of  the  decreuing  lamins  are  constantly  trisngles   upon   the  contiguous  pyramids,   such  aa. 

ight  lines  parallel  one  to  another  upon  the  differ-  OtI,  O/I,  it  results  that  tlie  triangles,  tsken  tn-o  by 

nt    laminae,    it   results  that  the    differences    of  two,  form  a  rhombus. 

rhich  we   have  spoken  are  measured  by  the  sub*         *<  The  surface  of  the  solid  will  therefore  be  com- 

ractions  of  one  or  many  ranges  of  integrant  par-  posed  of  twelve  equal  and  similar  rbombi,  that  is 

icles.      This,  therefore,  is  the  enunciation   of   the  to  ss}',  this  solid  will  have  the  same  form  as  that 

roblem  presented  for  solution:  a  secondary  crystsl  which  is  the  object  of-  the  problem.      The 'obtuse 

eing  given,  and  the  figure  of  its  nucleus  and  of  angleof  each  rhombus  is  measured  by  109<>28'  16't» 

J  integrant  particles  being  likewise  given ;  suppos-  and  the  inclination  of  any  two  rhombi  whatever, 

ig,  moreover,  that  each  of  the  laminae  that  will  be  respectively  adjarent,  is  1 90^. 
dded  to  the  nucleus  does  not  project  so  far  as  the         V  ^o^  if  for  this  kind  of  gross  masonry,  but 

receding,  in  certain  parts,  by  a  quantity  equal  to  which  possesses  the  advantage  of  speaking  to  the 

ne,  two,  three,  &c.  ranges  of  moleculs ;  to  deter-  eyes,   we  substitute    the    infinitely  delicate    arcl  i- 

line  among  the  different  laws  of  d'minution  those  tecture  of  nature,  it  will  be  necessary  to  conceive 

*om  which  a  similar  form  to  that  proposed  will  result,  the  nucleus  as  being  composed  of  an  incomparably 

ith  rvspect  to  the  number,  the  figure,  and  the  dispo-  greater  number  of   imperceptible  molecule ;    then 

lion  of  its  faces,  and  to  the  measure  of  both  its  — —— — 

lane  and  solid  angles.  "  ^^  In  the  figure  only  three  of  the  pyramids  are 

<^  This  sort  of  problems  can  only  be  resolved  by  superadded  to  the  nucleus ;  it  is  easy  to  supply  the 

le  aid  of  a  rigid  calculus ;    but  to  fscilitate  the  others  mentally. 

jmprehension  of  the  manner  of  operation  of  the        ^  ^*  This  is  a  consequence  of  this,  that  the  ratio 

iws  that  serve  to   determine  the  results,  we  shall  between  the  greater  and  less  diagonals  of  each  rhom« 

roceed  to  construct,  by  tlie  method  of  synthesis,  bus  is  that  of  ^2  to  1, 
VOL.  IIL  M  M 
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ihe  nuHil^er  of  laminnc  of  r :p^»Tp^fition  being  itself 
cons  (ierallv  au;:rn. n^-d.  while  tlie  thitlr  e>s<-5  of 
thtise  hm  nae  wiil  have  Uccn;c  imperce^  i  ole,  the 
cl.arn»-!s  which  those  Laninjc  iorm  by  the  re-en^ 
terin^  and  salient  alternative  of  their  lort'ers  will 
likewise  e*cape  our  senses ;  and  it  is  this  irhirh  ob- 
tains in  the  polyedrae  that  are  formed  so  easily  by 
cr^-^tallization,  without  being  eiiher  pressed  or  dis- 
turbed in  its  prosjrevH. 

"  To  enunciate  the  result  wliich  we  hare  been 
de^crihing,  we  say  that  the  doiiecacdron  is  pro- 
duced in  virtue  of  a  diminution  tv  a  single  row  or 
range,  poralkl  to  all  the  edges  of  the  cubic  nu- 
cleus. 

**  If  it  be  imagined  that  the  Ian  inap  of  superposi- 
tion d?crease  by  two,  three,  or  more  rangts,  and 
always  parallel  to  the  diti*  rent  c<i;:es  of  the  pri- 
mitive cube,  then  the  pyrami<!s  being  more  flat- 
tened, their  faces  can  no  loncer  be  icxind  two  by 
two  in  the  same  pUne ;  so  that  the  suiface  of  the 
solid  will  tijen  be  composed  of  twenty-four  distinct 
triangh-s. 

*'  We  fhall  call  decrements  in  breadth,  those 
where  crich  Iami.':a  hriving  only  the  thickness  of 
one  particle,  as  in  the  ca^e  we  have  just  cited, 
sufT^rrs  an  abstraction  from  the  preceding  one,  by 
a  quantity*  e»jual  to  two,  three,  or  mere  range*, 
llie  decrements  in  height  are  those  which  present 
the  inverted  effect,  that  is  to  say.  where  each  la- 
mina  suflerinij  onlv  an  abstraction  from  that 
which  precedes  of  a  quamity  eqwal  to  one  ranee, 
may  have  a  hc'^rlit  double,  or  triple,  or  qiizdriiple, 
&c.  of  the  thickness  of  a  particle.  The  iioiit  of 
these  two  species  of  decrements  has  place  when 
the  dlfi'.rence  in  breadth  and  the  dimension  in 
height  are  bcith  equal  to  the  unit,  as  in  the  dode- 
caeilron  with  the  rhorabal  planes  originating  from  the 
cube. 

"  The  dodeca'cdron  from  sulphurets  of  iron  (fer- 
ruginous pyrites),  the  surface  of  which  is  com- 
p<^)sed  of  twelve  equal  and  similar  pentagons,  as 
may  be  s<  en  in  Plate  5  4,  fig.  I,  rflers  us  a  combi- 
nation of  the  two  species  of  decrements  we  have 
b«  en  spe?iking  of.  Each  pentagon,  such  as  tOsO'n^ 
hns  four  equ-il  sides,  namely  O/,  Of,  O'*,  0'«  ;  the 
fifth  tn^  which  we  shall  consider  as  the  base  of  the 
pt-niagon,  is  longer  than  the  others.  The  dode- 
CPJdron,  which  is  here  the  subject  of  enquiry,  has 
ai^ain  a  cube  for  its  nucleus,  at  the  cxti action  of 
which  we  shotild  arrive  by  causing  the  cutting 
planes  to  pa<^s  through  the  diagonals  01,  OE,  AE, 
A  I,  &c.  (fig,  'J.),  which  intercept  the  angles  oppo- 
site to  the  ha«^es  ;  whence  it  appears  that  the  por- 
tions superadded  to  the  nucleui.  instead  of  being 
pyrair.Ids.  as  in  th:  <!odeca^<!rnn  with  rhombal  planes, 
are  a  species  of  wi  (l_:es  thnt  have  for  exterior  faces 
tw<Mra[  ezoids,  such  as  Ol-y/J,  AE/;</,  and  two  isos- 
celes triangles  K/ O,  A17I. 

"  Each  of  the  c  adiiitionnl  parts,  that,  for  ex- 
ample, which  we  have  just  pointed  out,  results 
from  two  dtcr«  tnents,  the  one  throuiih  two  ranges 
in  hrendth  p/G-allol  to  the  two  opposite  edges  OI, 
AK,  of  the  corns j)onding  face  AKOl  of  the  nu- 
cleus;, the  other  through  two  ranj:es  in  height,  pa- 
rallel to  the  two  other  edges  EG,  A  I,  of  the  same 
face :  mi-,r.cver,  each  dccremfnt  acts  upon  the 
difllrent  fares  oi'  the  cu!  e  according  to  three  di- 
rections respectively  perpendicular.  Thus  the 
decrenjcnt  tfirou^jh  two  ranges  in  breadth  obtains 
upon  the  face  AKOI,  parnllci  to  01,  ami  AK,  as  we 
h.ive  snid,  acts  upon  the  face  OII'O',  parallel  to 
'>0'  aiid  II',  and  upon  the  face  EOO'E',  parallel  to 
•^nd  O'E  ;  and  in  the  i>ame  direUions  upon  the 


opposite  faces.  The  pri^gress  of  tlie  decieiLen  a 
height  through  directions  which  ralcrsect  it  aix? 
at  right  angWs,  is  presected  to  t^  mizMi  of  iL-^i, 
after  the  elucidation  just  giren. 

**  On  considering  attrntivrly  the  tbir*!  fcr^rr, 
where  we  have  rendered  •ecsble  to  tbe  eyn  tb< 
distinction  of  laminae  of  superposition  ar>d  tSr 
molecule  of  vbich  they  are  the  as9eTnbla::e,  « 
will  be  seen  that  the  progress  of  the  decreore!  ia 
breadth,  which  oootributes  for  exaipte  to  thp 
formation  of  tbe  additional  part  KOI^^.,  muk  w^^ 
takes  plice  parallel  to  the  edge  OI  ami  to  '>t§  oj^;... 
site,  being  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  drcrnricrt 
in  height,  which  is  made  parallel  to  the  ed^e  01 
and  to  its  oj^posiie,  tbe  two  faces  that  Sfrrng  hem 
the  former  must  be  More  indioed  ibaa  tiae 
which  are  poduced  by  tbe  second ;  ta  such  ten 
that  each  pile  of  decreasing  laminse  no  locker  is- 
minates  in  a  point,  but  in  an  edge  pq :  mareofY 
each  trapezoid,  such  as  Opql  (fig.  i.\  vbidt  rw 
sulu  from  the  decrement  in  breadth,  betctj;  opoo  t^ 
same  plane  with  the  triangle  O/I,  in  consequeocr  ct 
this  that  the  decrement  in  height  which  deterB«6 
the  latter  is  only  the  repetition  in  a  contrary  oree. 
tion  of  the  decrement  in  breadth,  the  ag;gregHe  d 
the  two  figures  forms  a  pentagon  pOtlq ;  whence  it 
follows  that  the  secondary  solid  is  terminsied  bv 
twelve  equal  and  similar  pentagons,  by  reason  of  ut 
regular  figure  of  the  nucleus,  and  of  the  wrvasiecj 
of  the  decrements. 

'•  If  it  be  supposed  that  the  decrements  act  ar. 
cording  to  two  other  laws,  one  of  which  is  alvrr* 
the  inverse  of  that  which  is  combined  with  it.  la 
such  a  manner,  that  there  shaU  b<  three,  or  ^vr. 
Ace.  ranges,  subtracted  in  breadth  aad  as  nsasrr  a 
height,  the  restilt  will  still  be  a  dodecaedrc4  of 
twelve  equal  and  similar  pentagons;  and  it  is  ^v^ 
evident  that  all  these  dodecaedrons  will  6^er. 
either  from  one  another,  or  from  tbe  prendz< 
dodecaedron,  by  the  measure  of  their  anglea»  b 
order  that  the  law  on  which  ww  bavw  laa^  the 
latter  inference  depends  may  bs  iliiminiriid.  it  a 
necessary  that  the  inclination  *  of  mmth  ptaufrm, 
as  tOtO'Ttf  upon  the  pentagon  tSw'Tm^  which  hv  tae 
same  base  /n,  when  ni^asured  vpon  tbe  naicrai  ce^ 
decaedron,  be  equal  to  that  wbieh  ia  dtferEor^ 
by  the  calculus,  taking  lor  a  datum  the  ban  aov 
under  consideration,  and  which  incliaatKm  is  I-*^* 
52'  S"f :  but,  the  gonioroetry  (the  actual  nx»9Bi 
of  the  angle)  gives  sensibly  r</1»;  whence  it  crjtf 
be  concluded  that  tbe  6rst  measure  is  tbe  ixrut  w 
which  the  instrument  would  of  itself  reach, 
not  for  the  little  imperfections,  which  do 
mit  it  to  offer  us  more  than  nppcoxMcar'-'a. 
What  is  here  remarked  oUaina  eqaaUy  ia  ^  ;hr 
other  applications  of  the  theory  :  erery  lav  o^  <^ 
cremenl  furnishes  its   respecttre    result,   tbe  a^rcs^ 


*  *''  It  may  be  easily  conceived  that  the  mrli^^s::^ 
to  which  we  have  given  tbe  picfei^aee,  ^ert^acai 
all  the  other  angles. 

"t*  ^*  To  find  ibis  inc^oation  nothing  more  b  r^ 
qui  site  than  to  resolve  a  right-angled  trian^  *^ 
(PUte  54,  fig.  4),  in  which  tbe  aide  «^  ia  to  th«  c^ 
bct  as  the  distance  between  the  edge  of  aaie  i2f-» 
and  that  of  the  following,  given  by  tbe  decrar>a^ 
in  breadth,  is  to  the  thickness  of  each  bscrna.  '-^^ 
is  to  say,  as  two  to  one.  The  angle  nci  wiH  be  =^ 
half  of  the  inclination  sought. 

**  The  angle  acb  is  obviously  that  whose  eaz;^ 
is  double  the  radius,  which  by  inafertioo  is  ««* 
table  of  natural  tangents  is  at  once  accn  to  be  r» 
ther  more  than  63  <>  ^G'. 
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meat  of  which  with  that  ofobtenratlonU  fuUu  utit*    dccretting  eitgct,  being  notbiag  m  to  teose  in  the 
factory  as  can  maonably  be  desired.  crystal  produced  by  nature,  the  line  E«  will  repre- 

**  The  solid,  the  structure  of  which  we  have  been    sent  one  of  the  edges  contiguous   to  the  summit, 
explaining,  has  been   uken  for  a  regular  dodecae-    such  as  it  will  be  seen  on  the  same  crystal ;  the  dif- 
droa  similar  to  that  of  the  geometers,  since   per-    ference  between  the  geometrical  summit  «,  and  the 
sons   were  led  to  attribute  to  crystals  the  forms    physical  summit  t^,  vanishing  by  reason  of  the  ex- 
that  appeared  the  most  simple  and  the  mo«t  regu-    treme  minuteness  of  the  particles* 
lar,  when  a  polyedron  is  considered  merely  in  its        "  While  the  laminas    of   superposition   diminish 
aspect,  and  aa   the  phantom    of  a  physical  body ;    towards  their  inferior  borders,  they  augment  on  the 
but  the  theory  demonstrates  that  the  existence  of    contrary,  towards  their  superior  borders ;   and  it  is 
a  regular  dodecacdron  is  not  possible  in  virtue  of    a^  general  principle  that  the  portions  of  the  laminse 
any  Uw  of  decrement.      The   reason  is,  that  the    situated  out  of  the  reach  of  the  decrements  extend 
ratio  of  the  quantity  of  which  each  lamina  is  d^    themselves,  as  if  they  were  to  make  the  nucleus 
prived  by    the  following  in    the   direction   of    its    while  it  retains  its  form,  simply  augment  in  volume, 
breadth,  to  the  thickness  of  the  same  lamina,  must    But  the  theory  drops  the  consideration  of  these  sub- 
always  be  represented  by  rational  numbers  t  which    sidjary  yaristions,  to  contemplate  only  the  immediate 
obtains  eflectirely  in  the  dodecaedron  of  sulphuret    effect  of  the  decrement,  which  alone  determines  all 
of  iron,  where  this  ratio  is  thst  of  two  to  one:  on    the  rest.  • 

the  contrary,  the  ratio  between  the  two  corre-  ^  ^*  One  result  which  obtains  generally  for  all  the 
sponding  dimensions  in  the  regular  dodecaedron  is  '  dodecaedrons  produced  in  virtue  of  the  same  law^ 
expressed  by  irrational  numbers,  that  is  to  say.  it  re-  whatever  are  the  primitive  angles,  consists  in  this, 
presents  an  impossible  thing*.  But  the  defect  of  that  the  axis  of  each  of  these  d^decaedrona  is 
symmetry  existing  in  the  exterior  of  the  dodecaedron  triple  the  axis  of  the  nucleus,  and  in  this  like» 
of  sulphuret  of  iron  conceals  a  character  of  sim-  wise,  that  the  ratio  of  the  solidities  is  the  same  as 
plicity,  which  consists  in  this,  that  the  panicle  being  that  of  the  axes:  moreover,  it  is  found  by  means 
a  cube  whose  figure  is  remarkable  for  its  }«rfection,  of  computstion,  that  in  the  particular  dodecae- 
the  law  of  the  decrement  is,  at  the  same  time,  that  dron  now  the  subject  of  enquiry,  the  great  angle 
which  produces  the  dodecaedron  by  the  aid  of  Uie  0£«  (fig.  3,  Plate  53)*  of  each  of  the  faces  is 
least  possible  number  of  subtract! ve  ranges ;  thus  it  strictly  equal  to  the  obtuse  angle  EAI  of  the  nu« 
inay  be  truly  said  that  it  is  the  regular  dodecaedron  cleus(tbat  is  to  say,  101  o  32'  IS'^;  and  that  the 
of  mineralogy.  incidence  of   the  two  contiguous  faces  0I#,   Kltp 

^*  We  shall  terminate  that  which  regards  decre-  upon  the  dodecaedron,  at  the  place  of  one  of  the 
ments  on  the  edges,  by  an  example  drawn  from  most  salient  edges  Is,  is  equal  to  that  of  the  two 
the  dodecaiSdron,  whose  faces  are  scalene  triangles  faces  likewise  adjscent  EAIO,  GAIK,  towsrds  the 
(Plate  53,  fig.  2),  which  is,  as  we  hsve  seen,  one  nme  summit  of^ the  nucleus,  namely  104<^  28'4(y'. 
of  the  varieties  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Here  the  It  is  this  that  has  suggested  the  name  of  metastatic, 
nucleus  is  a  rhomboid,  the  axis  of  which,  that  is  to  which  hss  been  given  to  this  variety,  and  whidi 
MY,  the  line  passing  through  the  two  solid  angles  indicates  the  transference,  as  it  were,  of  the  anglei 
A,  A'  (fig.  3),  composed  esch  of  three  equal  obtuse  of  the  nucleus  to  the  secondary  crystal.  The  so- 
angles^  must  be  situated  vertically,  that  this  rhom-  lotions  of  problems  relative  to  the  structure  of 
boid  may  be  presented  to  the  eye  under  its  true  crystals  have  served  to  unveil  a  multitude  of  si- 
aspect;  it  results,  that  symmetry  does  not  require,  milar  properties,  and  of  results  of  a  geometry  which 
as  with  respect  to  the  cube,  that  the  decrements  would  appear  worthy  of  being  attentively  studied, 
operating  on  any  one  EO  of  the  edges  of  one  of  the  even  when  it  carries  us  no  farther  than  its  simple 
fiices,  MM  AEOI  for  instsnce,  should  be  repeated  on  speculations :  but  this  study  presents  a  double  in- 
the  oppoeite  edge  A I ;  since  the  Utter,  which  is  terest,  when  those  properties,  of  which  it  furnishes 
contiguous  to  one  of  the  summits,  haa  in  some  the  developcment,  have  a  real  foundation  in  the  geo- 
irjensnie  a  mode  of  being  different  from  the  other,    metry  of  nature. 


^..«  may  judge,  solely  -.w«.  —  ...^..^..w.    ^ » ^ d .».— 

of  the  figure,  that  these  six  edges,  which  are  com-  of  departure^  we  shall  call  them  decrements  on  the 

mon  to  the  nucleus  and  to  the  secondary  crystal,  angles. 

serve  as  lines  of  departure  to  so  many  decremsnta,  *'  I^t  Oircy  (fig.  6,  Plate  54),  be  one  of  the  faces 

the  efiect  of  which  is  to  produce  on  the  two  sides  of  of  a  cubic  nucleus,  subdivided  into  a  multitude  of 

the  same  edge,  such  as  EO,   two  triangles  B«0,  little  squsres,  which  will  be  the  bases  of  so  many 

ISyO ;  thus  making  in  all  twelve  triai^fles,  six  to-  moleculae.     The  ranges  or  rows  of  molecule  may 

wards  each  summit.  be   considered,  not   only  in   the  direction    of   the 

**  But  It  is  demonstrable  by  the  calculus  thst,  in  edges,  as  the  range  lying  In  the  direction  a(i%  but 

the  present  cue,  the  decrements  are  made  tlirough  also  in  the  order  of  the  diagonals,  as  the  ranges, 

two  ranges  in  breadth,  as  may  be  seen  fig.  5,  Plate  one  of  which  is  denoted  by  a,  6,  c,  d,  <■,  /,  &c.,  an- 

54,  which  is  limited  to  the  tracing  the  species  of  other  by  n,  U  /,  m,  p,  o,  r,  m,  a  third  by  q,  v,  k,  u.  x, 

the  superior  pyramid  added   to  the  nucleus.     The  y*   *j  &(•*•;   the  only  difference  Is,  that  here  the 

salient  and  re-entering  alternatives  that  are  form-  moleculac  of  the  same  range  merely  touch  by  an 

ed   by  the  laminss  of  superposition  towards   thiir  edge,  instead  of  which  those  that  compose  the  ranges 

parallel  to  the  edges  touch  one  another  by  one  of 

'  their  faces.     We  shall  limit  ourficlves  to  a  sin|^le 

*  **  This  ratio  is  thst  of  ^3  +  ^5  io  y/2,9B  it  example  of  decrements  on  the  angles, 
will    be  easy  for  geometricians    to   assure    them-  "  The   seventh  figure  represents  a   regular   oc- 
selves;    and  the  measure  of  the  angle  formed  by  taedroo,  having  t  cubic  nucleus,  the  solid  angles 
the  two  adjnont  faces,  is  1 1€«  33'  32^>  instead  of  of  which  (as  may  be  seen  in   the   figure)  cor  re- 
ly 6^  53'  8''.  'pond  to  the  centres  of  t^e  Uet»  of  the  octaedron : 

MM2 
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fn  this  case  the  lamina?  of  superposition  diminish 
bv  or.e  ranre  over  the  anole  of  the  laces  of  the  cubic 
nucleus;  it  results  with  re^jard  to  the  an^le  T  (fig. 
G),  which  we  have  S' looted  for  an  example,  that  the 
cube  wliich  answers  to  i  is  taken  away  hy  the  first 
lamina,  that  in  the  second  there  will  be  an  abstraction 
«»f  two  cubes,  answerinj^  to  s  .v';  in  the  third,  those 
which  correspond  to  ,-?,  //,  z',  and  thus  throughout; 
so  that  the  edges  situated  on  the  same  side,  upon  the 
different  Inrr.incc,  succeed  in  rii;ljt  lines,  such  as  BB', 
DD',  GG'.  &c. 

**  Now  from  the  principle  that  wherever  the  de- 
crement does  not  operate,  the  crystal  augments 
itself  on  the  contrary,  as  if  the  nucleus  had  only 
to  inereas?  its  volume,  the  laminae  of  superposi- 
tion extend  themselves  towards  the  parts  situated  be- 
tween their  decrcasiu'::  edges,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
envelope  them  mutually  until  the  decreasini^  edges  of 
the  same  lamina  come  to  touch  one  another ;  there 
then  remains  only  the  effect  «if  the  decremenis,  which 
continue  their, progress  until  they  have  arrived  at 
their  limit. 

"  Each  of  the  ( ight  solid  angles  of  the  cube  w'll 
therefore  become  the  poi::t  of  departure  of  three  de- 
crements, which  will  have  place  upon  the  three  planes 
that  concur  in  the  formation  of  that  angle,  whence 
it  follows  that  there  are  in  all  twenty.four  faces  pro- 
duced in  virtue  of  the  decrements.  But  since  the 
decreiriCnts  obtain  by  a  simple  ratige.  it  will  again 
happen  here  that  the  three  faces  which  arise  about 
the  same  solid  angle  are  on  a  level,  and  thus  the 
twenty-four  faces  are  reduced  to  eight  ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  regular  forra  of  the  nucleus,  the  se- 
condary octicdron  is  itself  regular.  This  structure 
is  that  of  a  variety  of  sulphuret  of  lead,  known  com- 
monly under  the  name  of  galena. 

"  In  the  same  case,  and  in  general  in  all  tho^e 
which  have  a  relation  to  the  deerements  on  the 
angles,  the  faces  of  the  secondary  solid  are  no 
lon;;er  furrowed  by  small  channels,  as  when  the 
dec.ements  are  made  on  the  edges;  they  are 
thick-set  with  a  number  of  salient  protuberances, 
formed  by  the  exterior  solid  angles  of  the  mole- 
culae  ;  but  all  these  angles  being  on  a  level,  and 
the  moleculse  being  besides  imperceptible,  the 
faces  of  the  crj-stal  appear  to  form  smooth  and  con- 
tinued planes. 

"  The  eighth  figure  of  Plate  54  represents  the  as- 
sortment of  little  cubes  that  concur  to  produce 
one  of  the  faces  smn  (fig.  7),  of  the  octacdron  we 
have  been  speaking  of.  Tlie  cube  o  (fig.  8),  is  si- 
tuated at  the  solid  angle  of  the  nucleus  marked 
with  the  same  letter  (fig.  7).  The  cubes  whose 
fa^^es  are  traversed  diagonally  by  the  lines  be,  cr,  ri, 
(fig.  8),  appertain  to  the  three  first  lamina;  of 
superposition  which  repose  on  the  faces  of  the 
cube  adjacent  to  the  angle  o ;  those  which  are 
crossed  diagonally  by  the  lines  /r/,  dg,  /r^  ap- 
pertain to  the  three  following  lamina?.  Beyond 
this  term  the  diminishing  edges  touch  one  another 
in  such  manner  that  each  lamina  takes  the  figure 
of  a  S(j'iare,  of  which  the  side  contiguous  to  the 
face  smn  is  A'/,  xi/,  or  h::  ;  and  all  proceed  then  by 
himinac  of  thi^  ^ame  figure,  which  go  on  diminish- 
ing on  all  sides  at  once,  to  the  summits  «,  m,  n,  of 
the  oji;u*dron,  where  the  laminae  are  each  reduced  to 
a  single  cube. 

'*  The  laws  of  the  decrements  are  susceptible  of 
certain    modifications,    which    offer   a    kind  of   me- 
dium   terms    between    those   we   have    si>oken    of; 
but   this  is  not   the  place  to  exhibit  them,  because 
has  merely  been  to  expound  the  general 
he  theory,  and  to  give  an  idea  of  the 


most  usual  results  to  which  the  application  of  tiifx 
methods  may  be  extended, 

**  We  have  confined  ourselves  also  to  the  consi- 
deration of  those  forms  which  depccd  upsn  t 
single  law  of  diminution,  and  wbicb  we  call  4nL;i£ 
secondary  forms.  But  crystallizatioa  xerr  fr?- 
quently  presents  forms  which  we  temi  compcciyl, 
and  of  which  the  faces  are  produced  bj  the  cxio. 
currence  of  several  laws  of  decrement;  when  iC'd 
one  of  these  laws  does  not  attain  its  limits  its  etiect 
remaining  as  it  were  interrupted,  the  seooodarr  pre- 
sents  faces  parallel  to  those  of  the  nucleus,  irt^r- 
pofed  between  the  little  faces  which  are  doe  to  li^ 
decrements. 

"  What  combinations  are  comprised  in  the  mi- 
merous  modifications  of  these  hws>  which  by  turts 
separate  over  different  bodies,  and  exhibit  ia  tb« 
same  body  the  assemblage  of  many  forms,  *cti'f 
sometimes  in  preference  upon  certain  edges  or 
certain  angles;  at  others^  on  edges  and  azLgles  i: 
once,  multiplying  equally  by.  the  diversity  of  th*cr 
measure?,  and  b}'  thai  of  their  terms  of  departsre; 
sometimes,  completely  disguising  the  nucletrs;  at 
others,  permitting  its  image  to  subsist,  and  maknj 
the  constant  positions  of  it  faces  Ferve  as  a  basj 
fur  new  variations!  And  if  it  be  supfxsed  \kA 
the  number  of  subtractive  ranges  are  tbensdres 
variable,  and  that  there  may  obtain  decrements  br 
20,  30,  40,  or  more  ranges,  the  ima^xatioc  wii 
be  staggered  at  the  immense  quantity  of  regvlsr 
bodies  with  which  only  one  substance  m^bt  pe?^ 
pie  the  subterranean  world;  but  tlie  force  wkich 
produces  the  subtractions  appears  to  bare  a  rerr 
limited  action,  and  hitherto  we  have  not  discover- 
ed any  laws  whose  measure  exceeds  tax  razees. 
Nevertheless  such  is  the  fecundity  which  is  ali^ 
with  this  simplicity,  that  when  limited  to  t3rcc:2rr 
decrements  by  one,  two,  threes  and  four  rsoeet 
upon  the  edges  and  upon  the  angles  of  a  rbm>bo%i 
it  may  be  demonstrated  that  this  species  of  b»> 
cleus  is  susceptible  of  producing  eight  mLlUrrrs, 
three  hundred  eighty-eight  thousand,  six  buc^re^ 
and  forty  (8*388,640!)  varieties  of  di&rect  fcrxp^ 
while  the  number  of  those  which  have  been  kht^'-.o 
observed  extend  but  little  beyond  suUy*  erea  rela- 
tive to  carbotiate  of  lime,  which  is  deoned  the  fn>- 
teus  of  minerals. 

**  We  shall  not  enter  here  into  any  details  resprs. 
ing  the  structure  of  the  secondary  forms  whose  ps?^ 
tide  is  a  tetraedron  or  a  triangular  prism ;  b&t  «« 
believe  we  cannot  terminate  tbis  subject  better  t^s 
by  the  exposition  of  a  result  which  sabres  to  ens- 
nect  this  structure  with  that  of  the  natiTe  forna  cc 
the  parallelopiped.  The  comiexion  we  now  a^n>r. 
to  consists  in  this,  that  the  tetraedral,  or  the  trv 
angular  prismatic  moleculae,  are  always  so  asson-f! 
in  the  interior  of  the  primitive  form  and  ai'  ti^r 
secondary  crystals,  that,  taking  them  by  little  p'cs.ps 
of  two,  four,  or  six,  they  compose  parallelop  p-is : 
so  that  the  ranges  taken  away  by  the  eticct  ci  l*^ 
decrements,  are  nothing  else  than  sums  cf  ihcx 
parallelepipeds. 

*'  Thus  in  the  regular  hexaedral  prism,  «f  w^c% 
the  hexagon  ABCDFG  (fig  7.  Plate  S3),  repress -3 
the  base  subdivided  into  triangles,  which  are  the  btss 
of  so  many  moleculae,  it  is  evident  that  az^  twr  oca- 
tiguous  triangLs,  such  as  Apt,  AOi,  compose  a 
rhombus ;  and,  consequently,  thai  t)ie  two  piss*  t? 
which  they  belong,  form,  by  thetr  reunioau  s  n^r^ 
prism  having  rhombal  bases,  which,  is  ooe  of  -J^e 
species  of  parallelopipeds. 

^*  Let  us  suppose  a  series  of  lamin«  p^ed  ;.rea 
the  hexagon  ABCDFG,  and  which  imdergo  i;j\« 
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their    different   edges,    for    example,    lublractiont  N.  kt.     It  is  near  700  miles  long  froiii  E.  to 

whole  measure  is  such  that  these  same  edges  be-  W.  and  generally  about  70  miles  broad.     A 

come  successively  in  the  relative  position   of  the  chain  of  hills  runs  through  the  middle  of  the 

sKles  of  the  hexagon  j/mnrA,  kuxyge,  &r.  the  effect  jsjand,  but  the  land  near  the  coast  is,  for  th« 

Tnw^         nT'^A        f  »  ^^^"•[^"^"i^yarange  ^^.^        .j    ^  ,^.,,^,  champaign  countrv,  well 

cult     r±^L^^^^^^^  ^vatere*d  with  rivulets,  and  aLays  flooded  in 

cuise.     it  may  t>e  conceived  that  m  the  same  case  «i.         •                           i          i          ^    •            •     i 

the   result  of  the  decrement  is  a  right  hexaedral  !j?*  ''*»">'  '^^^^^^  ''^'^^  L*»«  .»""  »  vertical, 

pyramid,   whose   base    sUods    upon    the    hexagon  Therearcscarcely  any  of  the  rivers  fiaviffable ; 

ABCDFG.  *"**y  *■'*"  *  short  course  from  the  hills  into  the 

"  Recurring  again  to  the  dodecaedron  with  rhom-  ?«*•»•     There  are  several  good  harbours  in  the 

bal  planes  (fig.  5),  which  we  have  seen  is  an  as-  island.  The  chief  are  those  of  St.  lago,  towards 

sembiage    of   tetraedrons,    whose   faces   are   equal  the  E.  end  of  the  istland;  Cumberland  harbour 

and    similar  isosceles  triangles:  if   we    divide   the  further  £.  and  the  Havannah,  at  the  ^,\V 

twelve  rhombi  into  four  assortments,  each  consti-  part  of  the  island.    Such  animals  as  are  found 

tuted  of  three  planes,  such  as  those  which  are  re-  under  the  same  parallel  of  lat.  are  to  be  met 

united  to  form  any  one  of  the  four  solid  an«{les  with  here.     The  hills  are  pretty  well  planted 

o>  y.  *,  g,  we  msy  consider  each  assortment,  that  ,viih  timber.     The  8oil  produces  maize,  ca»- 

for  instance  which  comprises  the  three  planes  oln,  suva-root.  tobacco,  su-ar,  hides,  cotton, indigo, 

T^uC'  "  ^^^'T'^^l  a  rhomboid  which  •           ^,             j  iSng.peppeV;   but  neitEe; 

should  have  one  of  \X%  suromiu  situated  exteriorly  n    °                i.     ..    i        ^  'ij  '  '^             •             mi 

in  o,  and  of  which  the  other  summit,  engaged  iJi  European  wheat,  he  nip,  flax    nor  vines,  will 

the    dodecaedron,    should  be   confounded  with   its  ^J'^J^  *°  ^«*?-,    i>e  English  landed  on  the 

centre.     But  it  is  very  obvious,  that,  on  this  by-  ^'^'  P^"*^  "^       »s'an*l  >"   l'^l»  ^n^^f  "»« 

pothesis,  the  twenty-four  tetraedrons,  of  which  the  conduct  of  admiral  Vernon,  who  did  not  suc- 

dodecaedron,  is  the  aasembUge,  effect  a  junction,  ceed.     It  was,  however,  taken  by  the  earl  of 

six  by  six,  to  form  the  four  rhomboids  which  have  Albemarle,   in  1762,  but  it  is  at  present  in 

their  exterior  summits  at  the  points  o,  y,  z,  g.     It  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards.  The  galleons, . 

follows  as    a    necessary  consequence,    that   if   we  which  return  annually  to  Old  Spain,  rcndez- 

suppose  the  mechsnical  division  pushed  to  its  limit,  vous  at  the  Havannah  on  this  island. 

aU  the  letraadral  molecul*  corresponding  to  that  CUILEA.     In  botanv,  a  genus  of  the  class 

limit,  grouped  in  like  manner,  six  by  six,  will  give  rfecandria,  order  monogvnia.  Calyx  turbinate, 

rhomboids.    But   it  is  b>-  making  the  lammae  of  five-parted,  unequal;  cofol  five  petalled,  nearly 

«iperposition  decrease  by  one  or  by  several  ran^e.  *f    stamens  inserted   into     he  calyx;   the 

of  these  rhomboids,  that  the  theory  attains  to  the  .i^                               t      ^         i                 -if           : 

determination    of    the   secondary    forms    of    sub-  three  npp.-r  ones  shorter ;  legume  vifous,  six 

stonces,  which,  like  the  granate,  have   the  dode-  or  seven-seeded.      J  wo  species;  both  natives 

caedrcn    with    rhombal    pUnes   for    the    primitive  pf  Guinea:  one  with  pinnate  leaves,  alternate 

fonn.  leaflets:  a  tree  sixty  feet  high,  with  spiked, 

•«  We  have  given  the  name  of  sublractive  porti-  terminal  flowers.     The  other  smaller, 

clet  to    those  parallelopipeds   composed    of  tetrae-  C  U 13 A'TI  0\.  «.  (cii6a^tO,  Latin.)  The  act 

drons,  or  of  triangular  prisms,  the  ranges  of  which  of  Iving  down. 

measure  the  quantity  of  the  decrement  experienced  (JCHATORY.  a.  (from  cuho^  Latin.)    Rc- 

by  the  laminse  of  superposition.     The  calculus  need  cnmbent. 

only  attend  to  Uiese  parallelopipeds  to  arrive  at  Its  CU'BATURE.  *.  (from  cttAe.)  The  find- 
object;  and  the  kind  of  dissection  afterwards  under-  \^^  exactly  the  solid  content  of  any  proposed 
gone  by   these  little  solids,    when    we    endeavour  \^Q^y  (Harris) 

to  attain  the  true  form  of  the  intrgr.Dt  particle,  ^.-^r'^jg    ,   ^.f^^^  ,^g,     ^  j.^ .  f^  ^     ,^, 

IS  an  anair  of  pure  observaUuu,  foreii^n  from  the  r  i  u    i        >.     •  *•          r    •_-.-«  «^j    -,..«i 

theory.      The   pkrallelopiped    here    represent,    the  J»1>J  Hody,  consisting  of  six  square  and  equa 

unit   of   the  frkctions  foVmed   of  iu  subdivisions,  ^f^-es  or  sides    and  the  angles  all  right,  and 

By  means  of  this  conformity  between   the   resulu  therefore  equal.                    ,v      o        t^ 

given  by  the  various  forms  of  integrant  particles,  <-«-'»■    (Duplication    of),     ^>ee    Duplica- 

the  theory   has  the   advantage  of   being    able   to  TION. 

generalize  its  object,  by  referring  to  the  same  ele-  CuBES,  or  CuBIC  NU5IBERS,  are  formed  hy 

ment  that  multitude  of  forms  which,  by  their  diver-  multiplying  anv  numbers  twice  by  themselves, 

sity,  would  seem  little  susceptible  of  coucurring  in  ISo  the  cubes  of 

a  common  point."  1,  2,    3,    4,     5  ,     G  ,  8tc. 

CIESIBIUS,  aniHthcmalician  of  Alcxan-  are      I,  8,  27,  64,  125,  216,  &c. 

dria,  who  flourished  135  B.C.     He  invented  n  i  ..    •                                          i  4* 

»,  »   w  u«^i...<».v                .    .  Peletanus,  ainonir  various  snecnlationa  con- 

the  puniD.  and  a  clensvdni,  or  watcr-i'locK.  lie  .                      j°   i-      •     /          i          ^i    ^ 

pu..  p,  Buu  a  «,    1^  ;r       »             *u„.:k:.,-  ^r  ceminif  souarc  aiid  cubic  numbcrs,  slio \vs  tliat 

s   not  to   be  confounded  with  ttes.bius  of  ^,^^  coiitiliual  sums  of   the  cubic   numbers, 

tha Im  a  cynic  philosopher  ^                  ^^^  1   .^  3  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^.^  ^^^j,.^  ^^ 

CUB.  ,.  rof  uncertain  ,^^y7l«P;)   /»»«  squares  whose  roots  are  1.  3,  6.  10,  15.  21, 

young  of  a  beast ;  generally  of  a  bear  or  fox  ^                                         »     »     .       >       i       » 

'{Skakgpeare),     2.   The  young  of  a  whale  rnuj..                      i^     1«  l« 

(//a//<?r).  5.  In  reproach,  a  young  boy  or  girl  *   ***»            1+8-     9r  3^' 

(Shakiveare).  to.   8  +  27*"  36-  6»' 

for^i(^irV;n)'^^''''"**'*"'*"°''^    To  bring  I  +  8+ 27+641100- 10<&c. 

^^C  UBA^^riand  belonging  to  the  Spaniards,  ^''» '"  ?«n«™^ 
situated  in  the  Caribbean  &ea,  between  74  and 


1»  +  2*  K 3»  X 4« &c.to »» =  1 +2+37477Trt  «^ 


87  deg.  W.  Ion.  and  between  20  and  23  deg.    ^n.n^i. 
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It  15  also  a  pretty  property,  tbat  any  number,  than  27^*  ;  otherwiic  the  roots  «re  tU  retl  ttrrt)j, 

and  tlic  cube  of  it,  bein^  diviiltd  by  6,  leave  whenever  p  is  negative,  and  4p»  ehbcr  eq»i  lo.  or 

the  same  remainder;  the  series  of  remainders  greiter  than  2Ty«. 

beinir  0,  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  continually  repealed.         Every  cubic  equation   of  tbe  above  form,  rii. 

Or  that  the  dilferences  hetu  eeii  the  numbers  '^''"S  ^**«  ^^  ,*^""'  *»•*  ^"^  P*^'''"  "**  '"^ 

and  their  cubes,  divided  by  6,  leave  ahvays  U  ^'^^  '^' V?k    ."^  ^\^'^'  ""^  "       7'  "^"^  ■" 

iVi  *•      «         •.!   *i    •    "^  the  sum  of  the  two  less  roots:   nz.  either  om  pe- 

remaining;  and  the  quotients,  with  tl.eir  sue-  ^.^.^^  ^^         ^  ^^   ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^         ,^, 

cessive  differences,  form  the  several  orders  of  ^„^^  ^^  ^{^  ^„^  negative  root  equal  to  the  «ar 

figurate  numbers.  r    »  *>^  ^"^  tmaller  and  positive  ones.     And  tkt  ii^a 

The  third  differences  of  the  cubes  of  the  of  tbe  greatest,  or   single  root,  is  positive  or  k- 

natural  numbers  are  all  equal  to  each  other,  gative.  according  as  ^  is  positive  or  Dej:ati»e  »fc« 

beins(    the    constant    number   6 A    cube  it  sUnds  on   tbe  right-hand   side  of  the  equitt^ 

number  may  end  in  any  of  the  natural  num-  thus  x*-f/>.7»9;   and  tbe  two  smaller  roou  kan 

bers,  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7/^ >  i'*  or  0 It  is  always  the  contrary  sign  to  g. 

impossible  to  find  two  cubes  whose  sum  or  dif-         Having  reduced   tbe  cubic   to   iu  general  fpm 

ference  is  a  cuhc But,  a  number  composed  ^*  +/wr«f ;  it«  roots  may  in  most  cases  be  fouw  ij 

of  two  cubes  beinir  ffiven,  it  is  possible  to  find  ^»»«,  '">«   invented  by   Ferreus  and   Tartika.  laJ 

two  other  cubes,  the  sum  of  which  shall  he  P"W««hed  by  Cardan:    which  is  this:    Put  •  =  >;, 

equal  to   the  former   two.     Thus,  Father  de  and  b  =  ^y,  then  .s_the  first  root    

Hilly,  by  followinsf  the  method   of  Fermat,  xm.Vb-h^b^  ^  a^-^'yb^Vb^-t-a*  ;  orifthfr^k 

found  that  the  sum  of  the  two  cubes  8  and  1,  p^  *=  J/6h--v/6«  ~i«,  and  d-v^fc-V^^"^, 

might  be  divided  into  two  other  cubes  who^e  t^en  t^jr  the  1st  root, 

»»^"  '''''    60%23^35(;6l372U7449     *"^  »!«>-—  +  — 1/-3  is  tbe  2d  root, 

487267171711352336560  ,.  .      »  ^     '"^'^     *— ^  y    ,  •  .u    ,j 

-—^———^....  It  ,s  also  pos.  a„d-_._^-3«the3droot. 

sible  to  find  three  cubes,  which,  taken  together.        Now,  the  first  of  these  is  always  a  ml  rwt 

shall  be  equal   to  a  fourth :  the  least  whole  though   it  is  not  always  tbe  greatest  not,  as  i 

numbers  fulfilling  these  conditions,  are  the  has  been  commonly  mistaken  for.     Thbmkahnn 

cubes  of  3,  4,  and  5,  which  added  together  exhibits  the  root  in  the  form  of  an  imagisarv  qui- 

make  216,  the  cube  of  6.  tity  when  the  equation  has  no  imaginary  roou  ii 

On  the  subject  ofcubes,  see  Euler*s,  Kersey's,  «ll;  but  in  the  fonn  of  a  real  quantity  when  i?* 

and  Fermat's  Algebra ;  also  the  works  of  Fa-  equation  has  two  imaginary  roots.    As  to  tbe  «ikr 

ther  de  Billv,  Ozanam,  Barlow,  and  the  Com-  ^'^^  "^j»»  ^'*- 

mentary  of  liachet  de  iSleziriaconDiophantus.      _  *"*"   ^*-IL-^ 3^    though,    in    their  geoeai 

Cube  root,  or  Cubic   root,  the  origin  Ji         2 

of  a  cubic  number;  or  a  number  by  whose  ^o'"'    ^^^   ^^^^  •"  imaginary   appearance;  j^ 

multiplication  into  itself,  and  a. rain 'into  the  ^^  substituting    certain    particular    number*.  i>^ 

product,  anv  given  number  is  formed.   To  ex-  ^^"*^  °"lj"  *  '^  ^°™  »°  all  such  cases  to  .^.t 

tract  the  cube  root   see  the  treatise  on  Aritii-  °"|,e/afierthe  first  root  is  found  bv  thi.  r.k 

^'^ilWi.^.^^J  first  volume  the  other  two   roots  may   be   «chibited' in  rrr^ 

CUBLBiE.  (from  cnbabah,  Arab.).     Piper  ^iher  different  ways;    some   of  which  art  «  i* 

caudatum.    Cubebs.     1  he  dried  berries  of  the  Iq^. 

piper  cubeba;  foliis oblique ovatis^seuoblongis  'l^t  r  denote  the  1st  root, 

venosis  acutis,  spica  solitaria  pedunculata  op-  and  v  and  u  the  other  two  rooU: 

positifolio,  fructibus  pedicellatis,  of  Linneus.  then  is  v4-zr»  —  r,  and  rwrM^q  ; 

They  are  of  an  ash-brown  colour,  generally  and  the  resolution  of  these  two  equations  vlll  grc 

wrinkled,  and  resembling  pepper,  but  furnish-  the  other  two  roots  v  and  tr. 
ed  each  with  a  slender  stalk.  Thev  are  a  warm        ^r  resolve  the  quadratic  equatirn  j  »+  rr  f  r» t 

spice  of  a  pleasant  smell,  and  moiierately  pun-  P==^*  and  its  two  roots  will  be  those  sought 

gent  taste;  and  may  be  exhibited  in  all  cases  ^^  ^^  •*"**  ^*o  roots  will  be 
where  warm  spicy  medicines  are  indicated.  / 

CUBEBS.     SeeCuBEB.*.  cither  — 4r  +  A    /r«      --?and-4r-4 

CU'BIC.  Cu'BiciL.  a,  Haring  the  form  or  W  >^ 

properties  of  a  cube.  /  r*—4q  1   v*     /i  _    ^'  mnii_if— 

Cubic   equations,  in   algebra,  those    in  ^  ~»°'~^X'^^        q—pr      ~* " 

which    the   unknown    quantity    rises    to    three    di  y 

mensions,  as  x*  =  a,  or  .t  ■  +  ax^  =  6,  or  j'  +  ox^  +  hx  5 '"     /  1  — —, 

=  c;  and  they  reduce  to  this  form  x^+px  =  qt  by         <^         9 — P^ 

taking    away   the    second    term.      C /c    equations         Ex.  1.     If  the  equation  be  *•  —  lix^lrj^ 

have   three  roots,  cither  all  real,   o   eUe  one  real  p— 15,  g=s4,  a= — 5,  ft«2;    bcace  v^"H** 

and  two  imaginary.     The  nature  of  the  roots,  as     V«l  — 12*>ss V 121»llv^ 1    «=s»/2Tv^-^' 

to   real   and  imaginary,   is   known    partly  from  the         «       /     ,         j   j     -—; /    ,^.     „      /    1 . 

sign  of  the  coefficient  p,  and  partly  from  the  re-     =2+  V-1,   and  «-y^- ^--*^»-2-V-I. 
lation    between   p    and    gi    for    the  equaUon   has     therefore  r=c+d -4,  the  1st  root;  and 
always   two   imaginary   roots   when    p   is   positive;         s+d     s— (i         .__  /«        k«       i-r 

it   has   also  two  imaginary  roots  when  p  is  ncga-  j"^    o    v*"*'— ""P^^^     *■•    •**•' 

1^7)3  is  less   than  ^g)^,  or  4p'  less  roots. 
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Ex,  2.    If  «»  +  iar-6 :   here  tf «6,  and  6=3 :  fon't,  Madaurin^t,  and  Mascres's  Algebra,  Barl.  w's 

thcn^ft«T?-^9  +  2l6=v^5=I5,*  =  V37T6  Mathemaiical  Tables,  Ac.     See  also  Ieeiducele 

.7         ,,       .       .^         .  .«     .  CASE,  and  CoMTiNoio  suaDs. 

=  V18,  andd=»/3-lo-V-^2=  -V12:  there-  ' 

forer=,+  rf=>/^8-Vl'i--3313l3.  the  Ut  root,  ^uBic  foot,  or  tard,  &c.  of  any  thin^,  h 

and    *^^^    V12^  yiB-f  v^i2^    ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  much  of  it  as  is  contained  in  a  cube  whose 


2*2 


aide  is  a  foot,  or  a  yard,  &c.  respectively. 


other  rooU.  ,  ..     „      ,  tum%       n  n  CuBic  HTPERBOLA,  is  a  fi^^^ure  expressed 

n     f- 1^""?'  "°^  °^  '"^^  ^y  Ji"^       •*'^*'  »>y  the  equation  jrw»=a,  having  two  asymp. 

Great  Marow,  crave  a   paper  on   cubic  equations,  *^^  .     «j»         •  *•  "^     r*.     i  ..™k«i«.   i»;J]» 

in  Part  I.  of 'thf  BdinbSr^  Philosophical  Trans-  f«^"'  »«*!  consisting  of  tjvo  l»yP"J^^)^»  JX'"? 

actions,  for  1799.    The  following  is  a  sketch  of  his  >»  ^^e  adjoining  angles  of  the  asymototcs,  and 

method.  Dot  in  the  opposite  angles,  like  the  Apollonian 

Let  *»  +  Ax» + B*  +  C=o,  be  any  proposed  cubic  hyperbola ;  being  otherwise  called  hy  Newton, 

equation.  iu  his  Bnnmeratio  Lioearum  Tertii  Ordinis, 

I.  Compute Mii:3+ 2 A4-B.  ^^  hyperbolismas  of  a  parabola:  and  is  the 

N  =A  +  2B  4-  SC.  65th  species  of  those  lines  according  to  him. 
m=BN— 3CM.  Cubic  parabola,  a  carve  of  the  second 

»  =r3N— AM.  order,  having  two  infinite  legs,  tending  coii- 

AndQ«(4Ba  4-27C')— 2AC(9B— A>)4-A9(2AC  trary  wajrs.     If  the  absciss  r  touch  the  curve 

—  B2).  in  a  certain  point  r,  the  relation  between  the 
And  let  it  be  carefully  noted  under  which  of  the  absciss  and  ordinate  is  expressed  by  the  equa- 

two  following  cases  the  equation  cornea.  tiou  y=ax*+6jr»+cx4-flf :  or,  in  the  simplest 

Case  I.  When  Q  is  negative.  case,  the  equation  is  y«=ar*. 
Case  II.  When  Q  is  positive.  CL'B1CALNESS\  *.  (from  cubieaL)  The 

To  these  may  be  added.  Case  HI.  When  Q=o.  ^^^j^  ^^  m    ^^  ^^^      ^^^^^^^ 

i^fn  CU'BlCULARy. a. (cubiculum, Lat.)  Pit- 

II.  Compote  also  asa  ^    <.q  ted  for  the  posture  of  lying  (^Brown). 

11^  CU'Bl  FORM.  a.  (from  cube  and  form.)  Of 

J. —        -  ^51  the  shape  of  a  cube. 

'^  7SQ    m  CUBIT,  among  tlie  ancients,  a  long  me»- 

Ma  +  Nft  sure  equal  to  the  length  of  a  man*s  ami,  from 

and  T=-"  nj^jj*  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  fingers.  Dr.  Arbuth- 

--      .,  ,  .  •     •  ,   .  ^ot  makes  the  English  cubit  equal  to  eighteen 

Then  If  the  equation  comes  under  case  I :  find  the  j„^j,^,      ^i,^  Ro,^j,„  ^^^it  equal   to   f  foot, 

angle^  of  which  the  Ungent  t,  the  radms  being  g.^j^  j,,^^,^^.  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^^-^  J^  ^j^^  Scripture 

"°*  ^ '  equal  to  I  foot,  ll'888  inches. 

Take  Z  —  tan.-,  Z  »  tan.(^-f  +  120)  and  Cubit,  (cubitus,  from  ca6o,  to  lie  down; 

^  ^  ^  because  the  ancients  used  to  lie  down  on  that 

Z«  tao.  (^i  +  240),   and  the  three  rooU  of   the  P*'"^  ^^  ^^^^^  meals.)     In  anatomy,  the  fore* 

Vs  arm,  or  that  part  between  the  bend  of  the  armi 

equation    will    be    found     by    substituting    these  including  the  elbow  and  wrist. 

,         .     .         ^  a-t-M  CUB frimrS,  in  anatomy,  the  ntme  of  two 

values  of  z  m  the  formula  x  -  -j-j— .    But  if  one  muscles,   the  one  called  cnbitens  externus, 

of  the  values  of  «  be  found,  the  other  two  may  ***'")?  ^^  ^'"■^  ®^  *^*  extensor  muscles  of  the 

be  also  found ;  thus,  let  v  be  one  value  Of  x   then  fincreVfr,  arises  from  the  external  extaberance  of 

V  +  ^/T       V  —  a/"         '  ****  humerus,  and  passing  its  tendon  under  the 

the  other  two  are 4 and  .  ligameutumannulare,  is  inserted  into  the  fourth 

1  —Vj^/S       1  +  P4/3  ^one  of  the  metacarpus  that  sustains  the  little 

If  the  given  equation  comes  under  Case  IL  finger ;  the  other   is   the  cubitKUS  internue, 

I  _      M— —  which  ariseth  from  the  internal  eztuherance  of 

'  /   ~'L  the  humerus,  and  upper  part  of  the  ulna,  upon 

r»  •»   V    ^"^"^  which  it  runs  all  along,  till  it  passes  under  the 

Compute  Z«     /JZ^  ligamentum  annulare,  aod  is  inserted,  by  a 

1  +  »  /-_ strong  and  short  tendon,  into  the  fourth  of  the 

V  first  order  of  the  carpus, 
and  the  only  root  of  the  equation  will  be  found         CU'BITAL.a.  (ctt^tto/u,  Lat.)  Contftintng 

by  substituting  this  value  of  «  in  the  formuUx-  only  the  length  of  a  cubit  (i^roi9ii), 
a  +  g  Cubital  artxrt.   (arteria  cubilalis  vet 

b  +  ^'  uliuiris,)    A  branch  of  the  brachial  that  pro- 

In  the  tbiM  c«e,  vi«.  when  Q-o,  then  two  of  ^«*^^»  in  the  fore-arm,  and  «ves  off  the  recur- 

the  mou   of  the  <^uaUon   are   equil.   and   each  «'*"*  *"**  mterosseals,  and  forms  the  palmary 

^  arch,  from  which  arise  brandies  going  to  the 

-  -  aad  the  third  root^^^'"'*"^^^*'"'"^  ^ngm,  called  digitals. 

"'  2  Nil  +  M  (3m— is)  Cubital  nbrvk.   (nervuM'^cubUalit^   vel 

Besides  the  above  there  are  various  other  me-  j'^^r?';)     Uhnar  nerve.     It  arises  from  the 

thods  of  determining  the  roots  of  cubic  equatiops,  brachial  plexus,  and  proceeds  along  the  ulna. 
as    by   infinite    series,    by  angular   sections,    and         CUBO-CUBO-CuBUS,    or    CubUS-cubi, 

tables  of  sines,   by  the  methods  of  approach,  by  the  Arabian  name  for  the  ninth  power, 
trial  and  error,  &c.  for  which  consult  Dr.  Hut-        Cubo-cubub,  a  name  for  the  sixth  power, 
tons's  Tracts,  Landen*s  Memoirs,  Euler^s,  Emcr-         CUBOIDES  OS.  (cu6oi{/tf«,  xv^on^i;;  from 
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a  cube  or  dif,  and  »*?>:,  Tken^??.)     A  the  ston.ach  of  the  silnrius  glanas,  ^»^irari»E*, 

UnutI  bone  of  the  {(j<ylj  so  called  from  ii5  re-  ^iboui  an  incli  Ions',  greyisS  white,  and  rr*<2r 

t^mbUncp.  bliniT  the  mai'^^ols  of  a  fly;  and  c.  manr-v 

CLCKFIEFvD,  a  to^rn  in  Snsjex,  with  a  vt-ilonish  a>Ji,  obtuse  on  i lie  fore- part,  l^ar.S 

market  on  Fridays.     Lat  51.  9  \.     Lon.  0.  ii:  one  variety  w  iih  cirri,  and  in  anotlitr  w^;r> 

9  W.  '  out,   in  the   intes-tines   of  the   cod-fiib ;   airJ 

CfX'KING-STOOL,   an   engine   invented  pn^iuced  oviparously. 
for  pani-Hhinfi:  scolds  and  unquitt  women,  by         CL'CL'LLARIA.     In  botany,  a  g^ecos  •( 

d'ickinjr  them  in  water;  called  in  ancient  times  the  cla55  mouandria,  ordermonogynia.    C^lri 

a  tumbrel,  and  sometimes  a  trebncket.     J^ome  four-parted  ;     coral     four- petal  led,     one^^^jl, 

think   it   a    corruption    from    dnckin?-stool  ;  spurred;    filaments   petal-like;    anilwr*    wira 

others  from   choking'-stool,    q^ria  hoe  modo  distinct  cell?.    One  species  only  ;  a  tall  Irwui 

detnergts  aquiifere  g'fff'ocantur.  Guiana,  with  pale  yellow  flowers. 

CL'CKOLD.  *.  (rocK,  French.)    One  that        CL'CLLLARIS'    MLSCLE.      (emcid:arU 

is  married  to  an  adultress  ;  one  whose  wife  is  musculu*  ;  from  cucullut^  a  hood  ;  »o  wi-nf-i^ 

false  to  his  bed  (Shakspeare).  because  it  is  shaped  like  a  hoodj.     See  Tea- 

jTo  Ci;Vkoli>.  r.  a.     I.  To  rob  a  man  of  pezius. 
his  wife's  fidelity  (Shakifpeare).  2.  To  wrong         CL'CULLATE.      Cu'ccllated.    «.   (nt- 

a  hu«)hand  hy  unchastitv  (Drt/den).  cm //<//« j,  hooded,  Latin.)   I.  Hooded  :  rorerrti, 

CL'CKOLDY.  a.  (from  cuckold.)  Having  as  with  a  hood  or  cowl.    2.  Having  the  resea*- 

the    qualities    of    a    cuckold;    poor;    mean  bUnce  or  shape  of  a  hood  (Broicn). 
(^Sliakspearc).  CXCULLs.  Cackow.  in  xoolo^y,  agenas 

CL'CKOLDMAKER.    s.    (^cuckold   and  of  the  class  aves,  order  picae.     Bill  smooiK,  a 

make.)   One  that  makes  a  practice  of  corrupt-  little  curved  ;  nostrils  surrounded  by  a  smili 

ing  wives  (Z>ry</eii).  rim;    tongue   arrowed,   short,    pointed;    f«e 

CU'CKOLDOM.  #.  (from  CMcA:o/rf.)  1.  Tlie  scan^^orialT    Fifty-five  species  ;  scattered  Of<r 

act  of  adultery  (Drt/dtn).    2.  The  state  of  a  the  i;lobe.     See  Nat.  Hist.  PI.  LIV. 
cuckold  (Jirbuthnot).  The  following  are  most  worthy  of  notice: 

CU'CKOO.   *.  (circctr,  Welsh.)  CucKow.         K   C.  canorus;    common   cuckow.      Ci^e- 

In  ornitholosry.     See  Cuculis.  reous;  beneath  whitish ;  transversely  stieakrd 

CUCKOW  FLOWER.    See  Cardamine.  with  brown:   tail  rounded,   blackish,   dotted 

Cuckow  pint.     See  Arum.  with  white:  edges  of  the  eve-lids,  openinz  of 

CCCCHALCS.    Berry-bearing  chick  weed,  the  mouth,  and  palate  safi^ron  ;  when  Tcjcri^ 

A  genus  of  the  class  decandria,  order  trigynia.  the  whole  hody  brownish,  the  feathers  eti^rM 

Calyx  one-leaved,  inflated  ;  petals   five  with  with  white.     Two  other  varieties,  one  wtda 

claws ;  berry  superior,  one  celled,  many  seeded,  the  body  varied  with  reddi&h  ;  the  other  gr**?- 

One  species  only  ;  a  native  of  our  own  hedges,  waved,  with  a  few  white  dots ;  bill,  orbit*  ^n^ 

There  are  various  other  plants  classed  by  some  legs  suphur.  Inhabits  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa: 

botanists  under  this  genus,  but  erroneously;  fourteen  inches  long;  feeds  on  insects  and  riir 

the  c.  baccifer  being  the  only  species  which  at  larvas  of  moths ;  migrates ;  is  heard  about  ib^ 

present  is  known  to  corrcspondesseutially  with  middleof  April,  and  ceases  to  sio^  at  the  end  of 

Its  characters.  July:  is  incapahle  of  hatching  its  own  rgcN 

CUCUJUS.     In  zoology,  a  genus  of  the  and  deposits  them  in  the  nest  of  soiue  cAi-ff 

class  insectae,  order  coleoptera.     Antennas  fill-  bird,  generally  the  hedge-sparrow ;  leu ving^  i» 

forui ;  feelers  four,  equal,  the  last  joint  trun-  care  of  its  young  to  foster  parent:^.    The  r^rji 

cate,  and  thicker ;  lip  short,  bifid,  the  divisions  are  reddish-white,  thickly  spotted  with  bl.cU- 

linear  and  distant;  body  depressed.    Thirteen  ish  brown.     The  reason  why  the  cackow  d^-M 

species;    found  chiefly  in  (lermany,  though  not  build  herself  a  nest,  an<f  perform  the  o^f 

occasionally  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  one  of  incubation  has  not  hitherto  been  assigoea: 

or  two  species  in  Africa  and  South  America,  many  conjectures  have  been  otiTc'red,  bat  ih»- 

C.  testaceus  is   usually  traced  on  the  birch  thing  that  is  satisfactory.     The  cuckow  sop ?, 

tree   under   its   bark  ;    the   thorax  is   nearly  which  is  so  familiar  to  us  from  the  woods,  ai>ti 

square,  unarmed,  body  testaceous,  thighs  com-  which  has  almost  universally  given  the  5ax»e 

pressed.  name  to  the  bird,  is  the  note  of  the  maleaioDf. 

CC(/ULLANUS.     In  zoology,  a  genus  of  The  song  of  the  female  is  very  different  a r>a 

the  class  vermes,  order  intestina.    Body  sharp,  much  less  known  ;  it  has  some  resemblanr?  ro 

pointed  behind,   and   ohtuse   before;    mouth  the  cry  of  the  dabchick.     In  some  genera  o: 

orhicular,  with  a  striate  hood  ;  moSt  of  these  birds  we  find  more  females  than  males;  in  i^* 

are  viviparous,  and  generally  intestinal.  Eigiit  cackow  we  find  fewer.     Mr.  Pennant  eu^i^-a- 

species;  three  mammallary,  of  which  two,  viz.  vours  to  account  for  this  circumstance  from  & 

c.  talpae  and  c.  ochreatus,  are  found  in  the  hody  belief  that  the  niale  birds  are  more  liable  u>  ^ 

or  intestines  of  the  mole:  and  one  c.  muris,  in  shot  than  the  female,  being  more  readily  be> 

the  intestines  of  the  mouse  ;  one  avian,  found  trayed  to  the  gunner  by  his  note.  Bol  tlii«  caa 

in  the  intestines  of  the  buzzard  ;  oneamphihial,  scarcely  be  admitted  as  the  real  cause,  for  evenr 

inhabiting  the  intestines  of  the  hog  ;  and  three  female  seems  generally  and  iostiDctiTely  attrmt- 

pisratory.  i).  lacustris,  found  in  the  intestines  ed  by  two  or  three  males  from  the  earli^^ 

and  liver  of  the  eel,  perch,  ruH'e,  salmon,  trout,  period  of  their  arrival  in  every  coantiy,  whuli 

a>' '  ^'shes  ;  c.  uscoroides,  found  in  should  seem  to  show  that  there  is  a  grra*^ 
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opalation   of    miJes    than    females    from  a  native  of  Barbary,  and  termed  vernacalarif 

irtli.  coloqaintido,  bitter-goard,  or  bitter-apple.  The 

2.  C.  indicator.  Honey-gaide  cackow.  flowers  are  white,  and  succeeded  by  a  fruit  of 
tusty-grey,  beneath  white,  eye-lids  naked,  the  size  of  a  large  apple,  of  a  yellow  hue  when 
laclc ;  shoulders  with  a  yellow  spot ;  tail  ripe.  The  pulp  is  used  chiefly ;  and  forms  an 
edged,  rusty.  Bill  brown  at  the  base  and  article  of  tne  materia  medica;  for  the  medi- 
irrounded  with  bristles,  yellow  at  the  tip;  cinal  virtues  of  which,  see  Coloct  nth  is. 
'athers  of  the  thighs  white,  with  a  longitu-  2.  C.  chate.  Hairy-cucumber ;  a  native  of 
inal  black  streak ;  quill-feathers  above  brown,  B^yp^  ^^^  ^^®  Levant.  Angles  of  the  leaves 
nieath  grey-brown  ;  first  tail  feathers  very  entire,  rounded;  fruit  spindle-shaped,  tapering 
arrow,  rusty :  the  next  sooty,  the  inner  edge  to  each  end,  rough  witn  hairs.  It  has  some- 
'hitish,  the  rest  brown  at  the  tip  on  the  inner  thing  of  the  make  and  taste  of  the  melon,  but 
eb.  Inhabits  the  interior  parts  of  Africa :  neither  so  cool,  nor  so  fragrant ;  yet  it  is 
X  inches  long ;  is  fond  of  boney,  and,  not  esteemed  a  considerable  luxury. 

eing  able  to  procure  it  from  the  hollows  of  3.  C.  melo.     Melon.     A  native  of  Persia ; 

ees,  is  said  by  its  note,  which  resembles  a  call  angles  of  the  leaves  rounded ;  fruit  swelling 

( chem^  chern,  to  conduct  the  inhabitants  of  with  carbjincles  or  other  protuberances.    The 

IP  country,  and  especially  the  professed  honey-  chief  varieties  of  the  melon  are : 

unters,  as  well  as  a  wi 111  quadruped,  whii'h  is  a.  Canteloupe. 

rubably  a  species  of  badger,  to  tne  wild-hives  ^.  Roman, 

nd  point  them  out,  by  which,  either  by  acci-  v.  Portugal. 

pnt  or  design,  it  becomes  rewarded  for  its  In  general  these  are  raised  too  early  amonr 

'ouble  by  obtaining  some  Quantity  of  the  spoil,  ourselves,  and  consequently  acquire  an  insipid 

t  is  hence  highly  esteemed  by  the  Hottentots,  and  inconcocted  maturity  from  having  been 

ho  deem  it  criminal  to  injure  or  destroy  the  too  little  exposed  to  the  full  strength  of  the 

ird.  summer  sun. 

3.  C.  honoratus.  Sacred  cuckow.  Tail  4.  C.  sativus.  Common-cucumber ;  angles 
edged ;  body  blackish,  spotted  with  white ;  of  the  leaves  straight ;  fruit  oblong,  and  rotigh. 
eneath  barred  with   spotted  and  cinereous.  The  chief  varieties  are .: 

(Uiabtts  Malabar;  eleven  and  a  half  inches  «.  Common  green,  rough,  prickly  cucumber. 

>ug  ;  feeds  on  reptiles  that  are  injurious  to  €,  Short,  green,  prickly  cucumber, 

egetation,  and  on  this  account  preserved  with  y.  Long,  green,  prickly  cucumber, 

reat  care  and  venerated  bv  the  natives.  i.  Early,  green,  cluster  cucumber. 

4.  C.  vetttla.    Long-billed,   rain  cuckow.  i.  Long,  smooth,  green,  Turkey  cucumber. 
*ail  wedged  ;  body  brownish;  beneath  tes-  (.  Long,  smooth,  white,  Turkey  cucumber, 
iceous ;  eve-lids  red  :  bill  long,  upper  man-  n.  Long,  smooth,  green,  Roman  cucumber, 
ible  black,  lower  whitish;   crown  brown;  ^.  Long,  white,  prickly  Dutch  cucumber, 
jrcsbrows  with  scarlet  dots ;  chin  and  throat  Tlie  cultivation  of  all  these  is  not  essentially 
hitish  ;  two  middle-tail  feathers  olive  ash,  difierent.    The  first  variety  is  more  generally 
le  rest  black  tipt  with  white ;  legs  blueish-  resorted  to  than  any  of  the  others ;  and  it  is 
lack.  Inhabits  woods  and  shrubs  in  Jamaica:  raised  at  three  difierent  seasons  of  the  year; 
\  easily  tamed  and  sings  before  rain ;  flies  first  in  hot-beds  under  frames  for  early  fruit ; 
ion,  and  feeds  on  insects,  worms,  seeds,  small  next  under  glass  bells,  or  hand  glasses  for  a 
sroents,  frogs,  lisards,  and  small  birds ;  fifteen  middle    crop ;  and    lastly   ui    the   common 
icties  long.  ground  and  atmosphere  for  pickling. 

C  UCUMBER.    I  n  botany.    See  Cucumib.  The  hot-bed  should  be  made  in  thebegtnning 

Cucumber  (Ass*s).    See  Momordica.  of  January  of  fresh  horse-dung ;  which  becom* 

CucuMBRR    (Egyptian).       See    Momor-  ing  hot  in  four  or  five  days,  should  be  covered 

icA.  with  good  fine  earth  about  two  inches  thick. 

Cucumber     (Serpent).      See     Tbicho-  over  which  the  frame  or  hand-glass  should  be 

ANTHEB.  placed ;  the  seeds  being  sown  about  two  days 

CucuMBBR  rSingle-seeded).     See  Sicvos.  after,  or  as  soon  as  the  earth  has  become  warm. 

Cucumber  (Smsul  creeping).    See  Melo-  The  seeds  should  be  covered  with  a  quarter  of 

HR1A.        '  an  inch  of  fresh  earth,  and  the  glass  set  over 

Cucumber    (Spirting).      See     Momob-  them  as  before.    The  glass  must  be  covered 

icA,  with  a  mat  at  nights,  and  in  four  days  the 

Cucumber  (Wild).    See  Momordica.  young  plants  will  appear;  when  these  are  seen, 

CUCUMIS.    Cucumber.    A  genus  of  the  the  rest  of  the  dung  must  be  made  up  into  a 

iass  monoecia,  order  triandria.     Male ;  calyx  bed  for  one  or  more  lights.  This  must  oe  three 

ve-leaved ;  corol  five-parted ;  tilaments  three;  feet  thick,  and  beat  close  together,  and  covered 

athers  cohering.    Fem.:  calyx  five-toothed ;  three  inches  deep  with  fine  fresh  earth;  the 

3rol  five-parted ;  pistil  three-cleft ;  some  sue-  frame  must  then  be  put  on,  and  covered  at 

ilent ;  seeds  ovate,  acute,  compressed.   Thir-  night,  or  in  bad  weather,  with  mats.    When 

•en  species ;  chiefly  natives  of  India  and  the  the  earth  is  hot  enough,  the  plants  from  under 

.evant.    Of  these  the  following  are  the  prio-    the  bell  must  be  transplantea  into  it,  and  set  at 

pal.  two  inches  distance.  The  glasses  must  be  now 

^  1.  C.  colocynthis ;  with  leaves  in  many  di-    and  then  a  little  raised  to  give  air  to  the  plants* 

isions ;  fruit  globular,  smooth ;  stems  rough,    and  turned  often,  to  prevent  the  wet  from  ^* 
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tteain  of  Ili6  dun^  from  dropping  doirn  apon  be  raised  under  frames,  should  be  sown  io  Ji- 

theni.    The  plants  must  be  watered  at  times  nuary,  or  the  beirinning'  of  Febroary  :  the  «<• 

with  water,  set  on  dung  till  as  warm  as  the  air  cond,  to  be  raisedunder  hell  or  band-|^l»«e^,  i* 

in  the  frame;  and  as  the  youne  plants  ^row  up,  to  be  sown  in  March,  and  this  is  the  whtm: 

their  stalks  should  he  earthed  up,  which  will  which  produces  the  general  crop  of  ro^K'-'^s 

give  them  great  additional  strength.     If  the  which  ripen  in  July  and   August.     Aftuu:  » 

bed    be  not  hot  enough,    some  fresh   litter  week  before  the  time  of  sowing"  the  «ert,  ft^arf 

should  be  laid  round  its  sides  ;  and  if  too  hot,  dung  should  be  prepared   in   a  heap  wiin  tbf 

some  holes  should  be  bored  into  several  parts  litter,  or  some  coal-ashes,  and  the  sante  nn^ 

of  it  with  a  stake,  which  will  let  out  the  heat,  thods  used  as  in  the  early  cacumhfr^  for  tW 

and  when  the  bed  is  thus  brought  to  a  proper  first  crop ;  but  for  the  second,  which  is  of  tr^rt 

coolness,  the  holes  are  to  be  stopped  up  again  general  use,  the  sowing  may  be  on  the  spf^r 

with  fresh  dung.     When  these  plants  begin  to  sides  of  the  hot-beds  that  were  for  the  earir 

shoot  their  third,  or  rough  leaf,  anothei  bed  melons  or  cucumbers,  or  on  a  fresh  moden*^ 

must  be  prepared  for  them  like  the  fifst,  and  hot  bed.     When  the  yoang  plants  are  cf&f 

when  it  is  properly  warm  through  the  earth,  the  up,  they  must  be  removed  to  another  hot-bed. 

plants  of  the  other  bed  mast  be  taken  up,  and  and  covered  with  hand-glasses,  and  warrn^ 

planted  in  this,  in  which  there  must  be  a  hole  and  shaded  till  they  have  taken  root;  and  an^r 

in  the  middle  of  each  light,  of  about  a  foot  this  they  must  have  as  much  air  and  son  as  ih^ 

deep,  and  nine  inches  over,  filled  with  light  season  will  permit,  and  their  stalks  should  be 

and  fine  fresh  earth,  laid  hollow,  in  form  of  a  earthed  up  as  they  grow,  which  will  rastir 

basin:  in  each  of  these  holes  there  must  be  set  strengthen  them.     In  the  beg'inning'  of  Apr;! 

four  plants;  these  must  be,  for  two  or  three  the  plants  will  begin  to  showtheir  rough  leavr«. 

days,  shaded  from  the  sun,  that  they  may  take  and  a  parcel  of  dung  is  then  to  be  prepared  m^^'j 

firm  root,  after  which  they  must  have  all  the  the  litter  and  coal-ashes.     The  coaimoD  qn^- 

sun  they  can,  and  now  and  then  a  little  fresh  tity  is  a  load  to  five  holes  ;  a  trench  most  th^ 

air,  as  the  weather  will  permit.     When  the  bcdng,  which  should  be  ten  inches  deep,  if  rtir 

plants  are  four  or  five  inches  high,  their  stalks  soil  be  dry,  but  only  three  if  it  be  wet.    Tor 

should  be  e^ently  pegged  down  toward  the  dung  must  be  evenly  laid  in  tfats«  and  hcaprd 

earth,  in  as  different  directions  as  may  be  from  up  to  three  feet  high.  Then  the  placet  intnird- 

one  another,  and  the  branches  afterwards  pro-  ed  for  the  holes  must  he  marked  oat,  at  each  <4 

duced,  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  w^hich  must  be  laid  a  basket-full  of  light  rirk 

In  a  month  after  this,  the  flowers  will  appear,  earth,  thrusting  a  stick  of  two  feet  loae  nu 

and  soon  after  the  rudiments  of  the  fruit.   The  the  middle.     Next  cover  the  dang  allowr 

glasses  must  now  becarefulivcovered  at  nights,  with  the  earth  which  was  dag"  ap  ootoftV 

and  in  the  daytime  the  plants  should  have  trench,   laying  it  smooth,   and    about  tbrrr 

gentle  waterings.  These  ivill  produce  fruit  till  inches  thick  ;  then  the  glasses  are  to  be  pUrni 

about  midsummer,  at  which  time  those  of  the  close  down  over  the  place  where  each  of  tW 

second  crop  will  come  in  to  supply  their  place:  sticks  is,  and  in  two  days  the  earth  will  he 

these  are  to  be  raised  in  the  same  manner  as  warm  enough  to  receive  the  seedling  pkr'x 

the  early  crop,  only  they  do  not  require  quite  The  sticks  are  now  to  be  taken  oat,  and  tU 

so  much  care  and  trouble.     This  second  crop  earth  formed  in  the  places  into  a  hollow  likci 

should  be  sowed  in  the  end  of  March,  or  be-  basin,  that  it  may  retain  the  water  which  is 

ginning  of  April.  given  to  the  plants.    The  plants  are  then  to  ht 

The  season  for  sowing  the  cucumbers  for  the  taken  up,  and  two  strong  and  tbri ring' ones  pr:l 

last  crop,  and  for  pickling,  is  toward  the  latter  into  each  of  these  holes,  which  mast  * 


end  of  May,  when  the  weather  is  settled  :  these  and  shaded  till  they  have  taken  root.    Tbt 

are  sown  in  holes  dug  to  a  little  depth,  and  plants  having  taken  root,  and  thcvst  <nt  a 

filled  up  with  fine  earth,  in  form  of  a  basin,  fourth  leaf,  the  top  of  each  of  them  sboaKi^ 

ei^ht  or  nine  seeds  in  each  hole.    These  will  pulled  off,  in  order  to  force  out  shoots  fruoi  tbt 

come  up  in  five  or  six  days,  and,  till  they  are  bottom,  and  as  the  weather  becomes  WMnatr, 

about  a  week  old,  are  in  great  danger  from  the  tlie  glasses  must  be  raised  with  stones  ob  cbr 

sparrows ;  after  this  they  require  only  watering  south  side,  to  give  them  air  ;  and  aboot  tv;c* 

now  and  then,  and  keeping  clear  from  weeds,  a  week  they  should  have  a  little  ivater.  AKvi 

'i'here  should  be  only  five  plants  left  at  first  in  the  middle  of  May  the  stalks  of  the  plants  n  ^ 

each  hole,  and  when  they  are  grown  a  little  begin  to  press  upon  the  glasses  on  every  ssdr» 

farther  up,  the  worst  of  these  is  to  be  pulled  and  the  glasses  are  then  to  be  ratseiTap  '^ 

up,  that  there  may  finally  remain  only  four,  bricks,  to  give  them  room  to  run  out;  and  tt>n 

The  plants  of  this  crop  will  begin  to  produce  should  be  pegged  down  with  forked  s^cks,  at  i 

fruit  in  July.  turned  into  a  proper  direction  f»r  tbeirmnt'^f. 

The  proper  management  and    culture  of  so  that  they  may  be  out  of  the  way  of  cap^h'-r 

melons  is  as  follows :  The  seeds  should  be  pro-  one  with  another :  they  shsnld'  new,  if  i^t- 

cured  from  good  melons  produced  in  some  dis-  weather  be  severe,  be  sheltered  with  mit^  ta 

tant  garden  ;  for  if  sowed  on  the  place  where  the  night,  and  watered  gently  at  times.    Wl-a 

it  was  raised  and  ripened,  it  is  very  apt  to  de*  the  stalks  of  the  phints  are  rrown  to  tbe  edr<^ 

pnerate.  This  seea  should  be  kept  three  years  of  the  bed,  the  earth  must  oe  raised  with  vUt 

^''bre  it  is  sowed,  and  it  should  be  sowed  at  dung  buried  under  it,  till  it  be  npon  a  level  v:.ii 

masons     The  first  for  the  early  crop,  to  the  beds,  for  two  feet  wide  on  each  side.  Tl- 


r< 


cue  CUE 

ranches  are  here  to  be  trained  in  a  proper  hmhy  upwards ;  the  frait  of  moderate  site, 

oarse,  and  the  glasses  are  to  be  left  orer  the  depressed  and  knotty.     East  Indies, 

oots  of  the  plants ;  and  after  this,  wliat  water  /.  C.  citrullus.    Water-melon.    A  native 

i  given  them  is  to  be  sprinkled  all  over  llie  of  the  south  of  Barope,  with  a  fruit  from  a  foot 

lants.    When  the  fruit  oegins  to  appear,  the  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  esteemed  for 

caterings  must  be  very  gentle  on  the  plants  $  its  coolness  in  hot  climates,  but  insipid  in  our 

ut  it  will  be  proper  to  soak  the  earth  well  own  country. 

rith  lar^e  qaantities  of  water  about  the  beds,  CUCUiiBlTACEiE.     In  botany.  (cMimr- 

hich  will  spread  a  moisture  even  to  the  roots  bita,  a  gourd.)    The  forty-fifth  order  io  Lin- 

f  the  plants ;  from  this  time  the  plants  should  nous's  fragments  of  a  natural  laethod ;  and 

e  gently  watered  twice  a  week,  and  that  aU  the  thirty-fourth  of  his  natural  orders. 

ays  in  the  evening.     When  the  melons  are  CUCURBITULA.  See  Cuppino-olass. 

Town  of  the  size  of  a  tennis  hall,  a  piece  of  tile  ('UO,  that  substaaee  contained  in  the  fir  • 

tiould  be  laid  nnder  each  to  keep  them  from  stomach  of  a  niuiinating  animal,  which  is  dis- 

fie  ground.     As  they  afterwards  approach  to  gorged,  chewed  again  at  leisure, and  passed  into 

ipeiiess,  they  should  be  turned  several  times,  the  second  stomach  to  he  digested.  Va^oe  ao« 

hat  they  may  ripen  equally  on  every  side ;  and  counts  have  been  given  by  ignorant  farriers  of 

'  tlie  weather  Im*  not  very  favourable,  they  a  disease  which  they  call  lost  cud,  by  whichis* 

hould  be  covered  with  glasses.     If  the  melon  merely  meant  a  suspension  of  the  process  of  m- 

( desii^ned  to  he  eaten  as  soon  as  cut,  it  should  minatton,  when  the  animal  is  poor  and  out  of 

c  suffered  to  remain  on  the  plant  till  it  changes  health.    An  account  of  their  prescriptions  for 

rrtty  yellow,  and  the  stalk  begins  to  separate  restoring  Uie  lost  cod  in  coivs,  oxen,  sheep, 

oin* the  fruit ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  kept  two  or  &c.  would  he  not  merely  useless,but  disgusting, 

iree  days  after  cutting,  it  roust  always  be  cut  CUDWEED.     In  Dotany.  See  Gnapha- 

roportionably  earlier.    It  is  a  practice  with  lium. 

lany  to  take  off  the  leaves  about  the  fruit,  tliat  Cudweed  (Bastard).     See  Micropob. 

;  may  have  more  sun  ;  but  this  is  wron^,  and  CUDDALORE,  a  town  of  Hindustan,  on 

be  fruit  is  always  the  worse  tasted  for  it,  and  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  belonging  to  th« 

fie  (kin  is  hard  and  tough.  English,  very  near  the  place  where  Fort  St. 

CUCURBIT,  in  chemistry,  an  oblong  glass  Ikvid  once  stood.    Lat.  11.^1  N.     Lon.  79, 

essel  with  a  very  wide  mouth  (nearly  of  the  45  E. 

)rm  of  a  long  ^o«rtf,  whence  its  name),  used  CU'DDRN.'    Cu'ddt.    #.      A  clown;    a 

>r  various  purposes  in  experiments  belonging  stupid  rustic ;  a  low  dolt  (^Dryden), 

9  this  science,  and  constituting  the  body  of  the  To  CU'DDLE.  v.  n.  To  lie  close ;  to  aqnat 

omnion   glass  alembic.     See    Chemistry,  (^Prior). 

III.  CU'DGBL.  #.  (kudMt^  DatcbO  I.  A  stick 

CUCURBITA.  Gourd.  In  botany,  a  genus  to  strike  with    iLoeke).    2,    To  cro99  tht 

f  the  class  monoecia,  order  triandria.     Male ;  Codoels,  is  to  forbear  the  contest  (^L^BstrX 

alyx  five-toothed;  corol  five-cleft;  filaments  To  Cu'dgbl.  v.  a,  (from  the  noun.)    To 

bree;  anthers  cohering.     Pem.;  calyx  five*  beat  with  a  stick  (SouM). 

)othed  ;  corol  five-cleit;-  some  from  three  to  Cudgbl-proof.  a.  Able  to  resist  a  stick. 

ix  rellmJ ;  seeds  with  a  tumid  margin.  Seven  CU'DLE. «.  A  small  sea  fish  (Gciretr). 

pec ies ;  America,  India,  south  of  Europe.  CUDWORTH  (Ralph),  a  learned  dinne. 

1.  0.  lagenaria.  Bottle-gourd,  with  a  woody  He  was  born  at  Aller  in  Somersetshire,  in 
*uit,  and  tendrils  trailing  along  the  ground  1617,  and  educated  at  Emanuel  college,  Cam- 
fteen  or  sixteen  feet  in  length.  Ao  American  bridge.  About  164 1  he  obtained  tlie  rectory  of 
lant.  North  Cadbury,  in  the  county  of  Somerset ; 

2.  C.  hispida ;  a  native  of  Japan :  flowere  and  in  1642  appeared  his  Discourse  on  the 
et  with  ferruginous  hairs.  Lord's  Supper.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was 

3.  C.  ovifera;  a  native  of  Astracan,  with  appointed  master  of  Clare-hall,  Cambridge,  to 
bovate  fruit  marked  with  ten  white  longitn-  which  was  added  the  Hebrew  professorship, 
inal  lines.  In  1651  he  took  tlie  degree  of  D.  D.  and  in 

4.  C.  pepo.  Pompion,  or  pnmkin.  A  plant  1654  he  was  made  master  of  Christ's  college, 
earing  much  resemblance  to  the  bottle-gourd,  Cambridge.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  1 1. 
nt  considerably  stronger,  with  thick  trailing  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Ashwell  ill 
talks,  branching  into  numerous  runners,  ex*  Hettfoitlshire;  and  in  1678  he  obtained  a  pro- 
dding from  ten  to  forty  or  fifty  feet  each  way,  bend  in  the  cathedral  of  Gloucester.  The  same 
'ith  a  round  instead  of  a  long  fruit,  and  some-  year  came  out  his  famous  book  entitled,  The 
mes  as  large  as  a  half  bushel  measure.  It  is  true  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe,  in 
le  most  hardy  of  all  th«  species;  and  if  pr»>  which  he  has  completely  overthrown  atheism, 
erlv  cultivated  may  be  made  to  cover  by  a  He  died  atCambndge  in  168H.  In  1731  bishop 
ingle  plant  twelve  or  fifteen  roods  of  ground.  Chandler  published  Dr.  Cud  worth's  treatise 

5.  C.  verrucosa.  Warty-gourd.  ^  An  Ame-  ooncerning  Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality ; 
ican-plant,  bearing  a  fruit  with  a  rind  almost  and  in  1/43  appeared  a  complete  edition  of 
'oody.  his  Intellectual  System,  with  some  additional 

6.  C.  melopepo ;  upright  Squash ;  rising  pieces,  edited  by  Dr.  Birch.    (^fFatkint), 
ith  an  erect  strong  sUlk  several  feet  high,and  CUE,  #.  (jjueut^  a  tail,  French.)  1.  The  tail 
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iiir  »"ir^  -  Lj-  ii*L  ',i)Qc:»-  Mi*  i«**^  ir  i.  j'."  .no.  *<i:'- 
tVii-tn  jC  T  •  *"'M.  s.r.Lu.:r»-t  -jt^-TT-i^r!  "ti  •••-^ 
a.«i«i.i  ^oa  i*iil  TV  «  ^-TiA.i  ♦TT'iius.  v  i.ii.i  "om 
*a»*  X  u'iiT      c  v-4.i  %4a^!1   \t  -:ir»  .^ir--  ir  ?^^r- 

".♦>r,iiri    n   17'  *»  '-    >•!'  *«ion   i,."^^^  -^'~a^.*'l   IT  "li? 

"»<»r  "LTu*  4fv.tO^  ^f 'n»f  T-ir* 'S'i  ir  i*!*:-!  (' B i-lh  ^ 
♦- r  FF   *-  (  r/'T':,  i  Larr.t*.  Xx   :t^\.  <  A  ti.v 

▼  .*a  in**  O-i" :  A  a«.'t  :  A  »:/  a--^  t  ^■t^i  »:^>rZ'- «. 
T'»  *,<:  9?.   ?.  4-   '  rV^m.  Liti  ai>iLX  »    i  j  i^ac  ; 

7"'>    Lc.'?.   «r.  1.      1-  T>  »rr L?  tr^'h   riie  ist 

Lc?F.  4,   ('^'.^jfz^  Fz  J   Pit*   cc  liie  3..ift;ve 

t-i»  a»*<*.k.  :.-;  :!-»»  r--.;  .*.  -..-ji  >?:.•-.?•  a:i.:  v^ai/iti- 

C  L  J  R  A  » I  E  K>  j'/Av-i^ry  imeu  "v  13.  .-arx*- 

fti^,  13  !£.«;■*(:  •/'  ti^e  *»*fmLarLd  at^.      1  :uf  Fr>ffi':a 

hiii  cote  in  L:;e  E::i:i.iL  iroxj  jLZx'e  t.^e  R^to- 
larion. 

CLISH-*.  (''^144^,  French.)  Theancoar 
tLit  CiTer*  the  jnir::^  ( D^nl'ti*). 

C  L  L  liE  F» »(  R,  ii.  iTci^itihcnre,  a  *ort  oi 

CLLUEK-S.  or  Klldze*,  in  chorch  hij- 
IffTj,  a  fi«*^i2'riat»n  siven  to  rhe  Qrst  iii*>ak«  or 

frie^t*  in  .Vcotiiii'i,  wLeLce  the  urni  paiieii  icto 

CLLEMBERG,  a  to^m  or  Dutch  0:Le'.ier. 
land,  on  th*e  river  L^ck.  La:.  51.  55  \.  l>.'n. 
5.  12  E. 

CL  LET  .S,  in  an!*'^  i'ry.  the  c^rne  «f  the 
preate^t  of  all  the  iL.^iiti  ni*ni*Qrrt  ami-'n^"  the 
Korriaa».  Tiiecaler:'»  *:  lue  virievard  d.-Luineii 
about  140  j^liuus.  Si  piar*,  ot  oor  wine  mea- 
sure. 

Cl'lei?  15  a'-^o  U5«nl  by  soajc  Roman  au- 
thors for  a  leather  sack'. 

CLLEX.  Gnat.  In  zoolosfy,  a  eena*  of 
the  clais  in»ecrae,  order  dipiera.  Mouth  witb 
asinsle-ralFed,  exserted,  liexile  sheath  inclos- 
ing"  fire  bristles  ;  feelers  two  of  three  articula- 
tioos  ;  aotenoas  approximate,  Qliform.  Tbes« 
insects  live  by  sucking- out  the  blood  and  juices 
of  tlie  larger  animals  ;  and,  in  turn,  are  eagerly 


suc^it  Alter  IV  ^oairrr  ami  -'XiarTuw^ ;  tl/  :j^ 

-itUi.j~i-ii.  .Trruirii.rnry  r.i  "e  Ci^at  LTi*  ri;  ;  'i* 
AC**!  .»  ATTim  *  L.i  ju«;«i-^  '-AJ  ir'ieeo  :i>i«4  i- 
ii:  -iiisr-'-'T:*   in»»a  w  ac:i   ^z   irff^i*  :  ta^  ;--!«  b 

Ai)*e . 

L  <_.  i:jiea>.  L'i^er^ia«*,  Tvi'h  etj"_:  rrora 
rini>  »n  lie  ini..»a:»*ii  ;  An'-^na-x*  o:  \i*  3i< 
a«*-j:iaii;e  -jr  i-ATat-n^i^      Ij:  i^  iTiC-  Eir  C'^,  i"! 

3«ii»e  AQit  iirv.»r^  aimrrxn*.    iz -^  «- -l  s^jo-t.ri 

T^  lift  oaxDtf  ar  Lae  oins^iAeco  li/.  sL  ct-  > 
iie'3  "»•)  severe  a  \v.j»inii  Cukt  tiie  :2Lu&  ur^ 
are  •lOu^r^'t  uj  lAtfep  ixaiier  Hxxn  jra^xe  Let*  • 
pri  ^^^••r  i^iem^five^  ii->cn  la  arrack. 

^izy^i.  vV\LA  riI';«L3  *r  n^r^  a£  ra«r  tip  ;  beaJ  oa-ri' 
IT  :a  a  ^iiimu;^  n»ie  crown  ;  tiiorax  eieriTrx 
irra  aa.Atf  n-n?  marx'a  anii  td.^t  brNjrp  jy 
w"iur»  :   ■^Z'i  •>«  le.  til  ^ii:*  te*.-:acex>«j  \^<t-Tsr*ii. 

euae  :  tne  Urx^?^  at   C*  tAmiiV. 

J.   C  p«i-.CAra».     Bruvrn  ;  w^c^r*  while  ^^ 

r^iiz:  inaanij  Earop*. 

-L  C  rffOCLO*.  B<ac)&  iritk  tvallae  wisr?: 
Ie:i> '?<A»:it  *.:a  A  waire  nn^r.  loiiaijiaEsr^nr. 
aaii  ..•*  p.irt.«rLiarlT  tr^Ja'-ttricMne  la  DBar*bjc> 
c:  cTi  i  i.-'.iix  Jae  eveaia^,  by  its  crte^l  i»*- 
LoQ  oQ  :h«f  skin  ^  lar  ii£K  or  bodr.  ^ef  .Vai 
Hiit  F\.  LV. 

C  L  LLAC  AN,  a  toir«  uf  3iexica,  ci;^:-:^'  n 
a  priT:ni.*v  i>t  die  same  neuBr.  Lat.  il^.V 
Lon,  l*>^.  5  W. 

tl  LLNAKV-  «  (m/iAc,  Latin-)  R<-i^: 
W  :he  k  i.:Qea  (^A'eiric^ijL 

r>CLLJ^  r- «,  ("•Wifir,  Fr.)  To  ♦e'A'* 
fr\-m  o^^aiT* ;  to  ptek  oat  oi  na^nj  (P*^l 

t  L  LLEX  (W^i.LAin),  aa  emineat  ciks* 
an«i  phjiccian.  He  was  bom  ib  the  co«.Rt}  ^"J 
Lariark  in  Sx^clanti,  and  scrrrd  bis  appres:-> 
sap  to  a  iorreon  at  Gias^rvw.  Wbrn  ht  »-? 
cit  ^K  his  tiawf  be  vreot  abroad  as  sar^r^'c  ^-* 
merccant  si.ip:  bat  on  his  return  to  Lis  en 
couscnr  bee>CA^U>be<i  himself  in  bosicrs'.i^- 
hA<i  Or.  W  li  -am  Hucter  t»^r  a  parti'er.  1^ 
I7^*>  ^*  took  Lis  dei^ree  of  M.  D.  an.  n  u^ 
he  WAS  cbr«<a  let:rurer  in  chemistrv  at  ib*  ^- 
rersiwv  ofGiajizow.  In  Ij^l  h^  was  arp-  '-''^* 
kin^^'s  pn:»fes6<.»r  of  medicine  in  the  s^ijf  .^' 
Tersinr.  In  1 756  he  iras  elfx^ifxi  pn.»;e?K>:  ' 
chemistry  a;  Euinburirb,  on  tru:ch  6e  ft^^:  • 
his  places  at  Glasgow.  On  tbe  dealii  •<  1*^ 
Alston,  profe:i*or  of  metiicine,  in  l7bJ,  l'^ 
Cullen  was  cliosen  to  be  Lis  saccessor.  H' 
lectures  became  very  p^>pular,  and  hart-  Srfi 
since  printed.  Wben  the  infirmities  oi  o..i  i,' 
came  on  be  resigned  his  sitaatioo  to  Dr.  Bi-lh 
but  be  afterwards  ^rare  lectures  on  die  priti? 
of  physic,  which  be  conUnoed  till  neany  i^ 
time  of  his  death,  which  happened  is  17^*- 

Cullen  was  not  less  oekbnied  as  a  teacki  ^ 
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heiDistrv   than   of  medicine.     His  lectares  heard  of  Ca11en*s  name,  nor  hare  at  thi»  time 

^ere  delivered  viva  roce,  merely  with  the  as-  the  roost  distant  idea  that  they  owe  any  obiiga- 

istance  of  a  few  short  notes  to  prevent  his  tions  to  him ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Uie 

aryin^  the  g'eneral  order.    He  considered  the  other  branches  of  science  which  he  taught, 

usmeitsof  a  preceptor  to  be  that  of  putting*  his  Cullen,  a  royal  borongh  on  the  coast  of 

upils  into  a  proper  train  of  study,  so  as  to  en-  Banffshire,  Scotland.    Lat.  57.  40  N.     Lon. 

ble  them  to  prosecute  those  studies  at  a  future  2.  40  W. 

eriod,  and  to  carry  tiiem  on  much  farther  than  CU'LLER.  «.  (from  en//.)  One  who  picks 

1e  short  time  allowed  for  academical  prelec-  or  chooses. 

ons  would  admit.     He  did  not,  therefore,  so  CULLIAOE,  a  scandalous  and  immoral 

inch  strive  to  make  those  who  attended  his  practice,  whereby  the  lords  of  manors  anciently 

'ctures  deeply  versed  in  the  particular  details  assumed  a  right  to  the  first  night  with  the 

f  objects,  as  to  give  them  a  general  view  of  brides  of  their  vassals. 

ie  whole  subject ;  to  show  what  had  been  al-  (3ULLION,  in  botany.     See  Orchis. 

?ady  attained    respecting  it;    to    point  out  Cu'lli on.  «.  (co^/tone,  a  fool,  Italian.)    A 

rhat  remained  yet  to  be  discovered  ;  and  to  nut  scoundrel ;  a  mean  wretch  (^Shaktpeare). 

lem  into  a  train  of  study  that  shonld  enaole  CU'LLIONLY.  a,  (from  cuilion.}  Having 

bem,  at  a  future  period,  to  remove  those  diffi-  the  Qualities  of  a  cull  ion  ;  mean  ;  base  (5A.}. 

ulties  that  had  hitherto  obstructed  our  pro-  CULLODRN    MUIR,  a  wide  heath,  in 

ress;  and  thus  to  advance  of  themselves  to  Scotland,  three  miles  east  of  Inverness,  on 

irther  and  farther  degrees  of  perfection.     If  which  the  dnke  of  Cumberland  gained  a  de- 

[lese  were  his  views,  nothing  could  be  more  cisive  victory  over  the  rebels,  in  1/46. 

appily  adapted  to  them  than  the  mode  he  in-  CU'LLY. «.  (cogUone^  Italian,  a  fool.)    A 

ariahly  pursued.     He  first  drew,  with  the  man  deceived  or  imposed  apon  (^ArbuthnoiX 

triking  touches  of  a  master,  a  rapid  and  ge-  To  Cu'llt.  v,  a.  (from  the  nonn.)    To  ne« 

era]  outline  of  the  subject,  by  whicli  the  ivhole  fool ;  to  cheat ;  to  impose  upon. 

gure  was  seen  at  once  to  start  boldly  from  the  CITLM.    See  Bitumkn. 

anvas,  distinct  in  all  its  parts,  and  unmixed  Culm.  (cti/fnv«.)    In  botany,  the  stalk  or 

rith  any  other  object.  He  then  bes>n  anew  to  stem  of  corn  and  grasses ;  nsoally  jointed  and 

etrace  the  ptctnre,  to  touch  up  the  lesser  parts,  hollow ;  supporting  both  the  leaves  and  fmcti- 

nd  to  finish  the  whole  in  as  perfect  a  manner  fication.    The  word  straw  being  commonly 

s  the  state  of  our  knowledge  at  the  time  would  appropriated  to  the  dry  stalk  of  corn ;  the  Latin 

lermit.     Where  materials  were  wanting,  tlie  cuim  seems  to  require  introduction  into  the 

icture  there  continued  to  remain  imperfect,  botanical  vocabulary. 

lie  wants  were  thus  rendered  obvious ;  and  Culm,  a  town  of  Western  Prussia,  with  a 

he  means  of  supplyins^  these  were  pointed  out  bishop's  see,  seated  near  the  Vistula,  60  miles, 

rith  the  most  careful  discrimination.    The  S.  of  D«intzic.  Lon.  18. 30E.  Lat.  53. 24  N. 

tudenf,  whenever  he  looked  back  to  the  sub-  CULMIPEROUS  PLANTS,   in  botany, 

ect,  perceived  the  defects;  and  his  hopes  being  such  plants  as  have  a  smooth  jointed  stalL, 

wakened,  he  felt  an  irresistible  impulse  to  ex-  usually  hollow,  and  at  each  joint  wrapped 

lore  that  hitherto  untrodden  path  which  had  about  with  single,  narrow,  sharp-pointed  leaves, 

leen  pointed  out  to  him,  and  fill  up  the  chasm  and  their  seeds  contained  in  chaffy  husks,  as 

f'luch  still  remained.     Thus  were  the  active  wheat,  barley,  &c. 

lenities  of  the  mind  most  powerfully  excited ;  To  CU'LMINATE.  v, «.  (cv/meji,  Latin.) 

nd  instead  of  labouring  himself  to  supply  de-  To  be  vertical ;  to  be  on  the  meridian, 

cicncies  that  .far  exceeded  the  power  ot  any  CULMINATING  POINT,  that  point  of 

ne  man  to  accomplish,  he  set  thousands  at  any  given  circle  of  the  sphere  which  is  on  the 

rork  to  fulfil  the  task,  and  put  them  into  a  meridian. 

rain  of  going  on  with  it,  wlien  he  himself  CULMINATION.  #.    \n  astronomy,  the 

iiould  be  gone  to  that  country  "  from  whose  passage  of  any  heavenly  body  over  the  ineri- 

read  bourne  no  traveller  returns."     For  his  dian ;  or  its  greatest  altitude  during  that  diur- 

osological  system,  see  Mbdicinb.  nal  revolution.    For  directions  to  find  the  time 

It  was  to  these  talents  and  to  this  mode  of  of  culmination  of  the  stars,  &c.  see  Whitens 

pplying  them,  that  Dr.  Cullen  owed  his  ce-  Ephemeris,p.  45.  ormorefullyinO.Gregory*s 

'brity  as  a  professor ;  and  it  was  in  this  manner  Astronomv,  chap.  vi. 

Iiat  he  has  perhaps  done  more  towards  the  ad-  CULMlNIil^.  (culmeUf  the  topY     In  bo- 

ancement  of  medical  science  than  any  other  tany,  the  twenty-sixtii  order  in  Linnens*s  Frag- 

lan  of  his  time,  though  many  individuals  might  meuts  of  a  natural  method, 

erliaps  be  found  who  were  more  deeply  versed  CULMORE,    a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 

a  the  particular  departments  he  taught  than  county  of  Londonderry,  seated  on  the  coast  of 

e  himself  was.    Chemistry,  which  was  before  Longh  Foyle.     Lat.  65.  S  N.    Lon.  7«  3W. 

is  time  a  most  disgusting  pursuit,  was  by  him  CULPABI'LITY.    #.    (from     culpable,^ 

endered  a  study  so  pleasing,  so  easy,  and  so  Blamableness. 

ttractive,that  it  is  now  prosecuted  by  numbers  CU'LPABLB.  a.  (eiifeaAtVti,  Latin.)    1. 

s  an  agreeable  recreation,  who  but  for  the  Criminal  (Shakapeare).   2.  Guilty  (^^>eii#er). 

ights  that  were  thrown  upon  it  by  Cullen  and  3.  Blamabie ;  blameworthy  {Hooker^ 

is  pupils,  would  never  have  thought  of  en-  CU'LPA  BLE  NESS.  #.    (from  cuipable.^ 

'Aging  in  it  at  all ;  though  perhaps  they  never  Blame  i  guilt. 
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CU'LPA BLY.  ad,  f  from  culpable.)  Blama-  pounds  5  oanccs ;  caliber  5^ inches ;  its  vrz^- ' 

bly;  critninally  (T^ff^/'ir).  4500  pouiuU.     3.  The  f:ulTerin    of  t\a  lr«5 

CtJ'LPUlT.  *.  A  man  arraigned  before  his  size,  has  its  diameter  5  inches ;  is  12  feel  l'»c/ 

jud^e  {Priory  weighing  about  40<X)  pounds  ;  carries  a  »l.u;  3^ 

Culprit,  m  1a\y,  a  term  used  hy  the  clerk  inches  diameter,  weighing  14  pouodsdoou-^ 

of  the  arraignments,  when  a  person  is  indicted  CULVERT,  an  arched  drain  for  the  pas^^f 

for  a  criminal  matter.     After  the  indictment  of  water, 

is  read  in  court  (which  is  the  crown's  charge  CULVERTAILBD,   among   sliipwnc^a 

against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar),  he  is  asked  if  signifies  the  fastening,  orletting^,of  one  ti-i  U<t 

guilty,  or  not  guilty?  If  he  answers,  fiQtguiltyy  into  another,  so  that  they  canoot  slip  oa,<9 

there  is  next  a  replication  from  the  crown,  bv  the  carlinj^s  into  the  beams  of  a  ship. 

continningthechargeof^uiltupon  him;  which  CUM^^ij^,  in  ancient  geographvi  Caoa^u 

is  expressed  by  pronouncing  the  word  culprit;  ancient  city  of  Italy,  in  the  Caiupania,  wr<..' 

cttl  oeihg  an  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  word  Naples,  and  north  of  Baise,  situated  neir  ^ 

cuipoj  guilt,  or  culpabilist  guilty,  and  prit  sea  on  a  lofty  rock.     It  is  said  to  hare  hr*\ 

(now^re/)theold  French  word  for  ready  ;  or,  founded  in  very  remote  times  by  two  coWa-« 

as  others  rather  think,  the  Latin  apparet,  ap«  of  Greeks.     In  Lucan*s  time,  aboat  A.  D.  6i 

pears.     From  this  formula,  therefore,  of  the  Cumse  appears  to  have  been  a  populous  ex 

clerk  of  the  arraignments,  the  prisoner  is  deem*  from  the  following  passage  : 

cd  guilty  of  the  crime  charged  on  him  ;  and  i«  Acidalia  qu»  condidit  Ai'ae 

that  the  crown  is  ready  to  prove  it  upon  him.  merios 

CULROSS,  a  royal  borough  of  Scotland,  Euboicam    referens     fcsconda    Neapc^a 

on  the  frith  of  Forth,  in  a  tract  of  country  be-  urbem." 

tween  ClackmannHnshire    and   Kinrossshire,  ,» ^^u        i   e     »j       n      *•*    -^ix-    « 

which  is  reckoned  an  appendage  of  the  county  *^  '?.^*'«  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^"»  ^^  fruitful  ^a^'a 

of  Perth.  It  is  remarkable  for  an  ancient  palace  mi_      ^^      />          i  •     j         .  r  ^ 

or  abbey,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Canmore.  That  may  for  multitudes  with  Cam*  tk. 

Lon.  3. '34  W.  Lat.  56.  4  N.  To  CU'MBER.  v.  a,  (kamberen^  to  dUssrH, 

CU'LTER.  «.  (cuUer^  Latin.)  The  iron  of  Dutch.)  1.  To  embarrass;  to  entangle ;  to  v>^ 

the  plough  perpendicular  to  the  share  (<$A.).  struct.     2.  To  crowd  or  load  with  soiuetit'^c 

2V)  CL'LTIVATE.    v.  a.    (cultiver,  Vv,)  useless.     3.  To  involve  in  difficulties  and  cLi> 

1.  To  forward  or  improve  the  product  of  the  gers ;  to  distress  (Shakspcarey.     4.  To  bri^y: 

earth,  by  manual  industry  (Felton).    2.  To  to  distract  with  multiplicity  of  cares  (Lki:^> 

improve  ;  to  meliorate  (Jf^'aller).  5.  To  be  troublesome  in  any  place  (GrtK), 

CULTIVA'TION.  *.  (from  cttWva^e.)    I.  Cu'mbbb.  #.  (Arom&er,  Dutch.)     VesaUoo; 

The  art  or  practice  of  improving  soils,  and  for-  embarrassment ;  obstruction  (^Raleigk). 

warding  or  meliorating  vegetables.     2.  Im-  CUMBERLAND  (Richajrd)^  an  En^'Wk 

provement  in  general,  melioration  {Dri/den).  prelate.    He  was  bom  atliondon  in  1632,  »^i 

CULTIVA'TOR.  *.  (from  cultivate.)  One  educated  at  Magdalen  college,   Cambrrdfp. 

who  improves,  promotes,  or  meliorates  (^o^.).  where  be  took  his  degrees  in  arts,  and  tird 

Cultivator,  is  also  a  name  given  to  an  entered  into  orders.     In  165S  be  obtalceia 

implement,  somewhat  of  the  horse-hoe  kind,  living  in  Northamptonshire,  and  in  1^7  ^ 

invented  for  the  more  convenient  and  effectual  was  presented  to  the  lirincr  of  AU-hailo^v 

stirring  of  the  earth  or  mould.     See  Husdan-  Stamford.     In  1672  he  published  a  book  n 

DRY.  Latin,  entitled,  De  Legibus  Naturae  Div^s- 

CULTRATG,  in  natural  history,  shaped  sitio  Philosonhica,  &c.  which  has  been  tra2«- 

like  a  prui)in<r  knife.                          '  lated  into  English  by  two  diflKerent  pcr^^''^ 

CU'LTl^KE.  5.  (cw/^i/r«,  Latin.)     I.  The  'I'his  work  gained  him  a  great  repatatk>cu    U 

act  of  cultivation  (/roor/trflrr/).   2.  Art  of  im-  16»0  he  proceeded  D.  D.     In  1686  appeaffi 

provement  and  melioration  (Tatler).  his  Essay  on  Jewish  Weights  and  Mranrrs 

To  Cu'lture.  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.)    To  In  1691  he  was  made  bishop  of  Petrrbtwi»i:^& 

cultivate  ;  to  till  (Thomson).  without  ever  having  solicited  any  pnterwroL 

CU'LVER.  *.  (culppe,  Saxon.)    A  pigeon  He  discharged  the  duties  of  the  eptscofuifcN- 

(Spcnter).  tion  in  the  most  exemplary  manner ;  and  «srt 

CLLVERIN,  a  long  slender  piece  of  ord-  he  was  desired  to  relax  a  little  from  liisUb»F"i 

nance  or  artillery,  serving  to  carry  a  ball  to  a  on  account  of  his  infirmities,  be  made  tb^^  rr^ 

great  distance.  Manege  derives  the  word  from  ply;  "It  is  better  to  irear  oat  than  ta  n<r 

the  Latin   colubrina  ;   others  from  coluber,  out."    He  died  in  1718,  and  lies  buried  in  r^ 

snake;  either  on  account  of  the  length  and  cathedral  of  Peterborough.    After  his  U^.*- 

slenderness  of  the  piece,  or  of  the  ravages  it  were  published  two  books  by  hinis  oor  ^^ 

makes.     There  are  three  kinds  of  culverins,  titled,  Sanchoniathon's  Phoenician    Hs^:  ^t. 

viz.  the  extraordinary,  the  ordinary,  and  the  translated  from  the  first  book  of  Easebr.>  ^ 

least  sized.  1.  The  culverin  extraordinary  has  Preparatione  Evangelica,  &c  and  the  <*l»-^ 

5^  inches  bore;  its  length  32  calibers,  or  13  Origines  gentium  antiquissimae,  or  Aitea   > 

feet ;  weight  4800  pounds ;  its  load  about  12  for  ciiscovering  the  Times  of  the  first  PUai  .4 

pounds ;  carries  a  shot  5^  inches  diameter,  of  Nations.  (n^atkitU), 

-  20  pounds  weight.   2.  The  ordinary  Cumberland  (William  duke  oO>  ^  ^ 

12  feet  long ;  carries  a  ball  of  17  second  sou  of  George  IL  wu  bora  m  17*1*  l^ 
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as  with  his  father  at  the  battle  of  Dettinffen,  Cumin  T Bastard*  or  wild).  See  LAo<ECia. 

here  he  was  wounded  in  the  leg.     Wiien  CUMINlTM.    Cumin.    In  botany,  a  ffenus 

uitc  young,  some  officers,  as  he  passed,  said,  of  the  class  pentandria,  order  digynia.    Invo- 

What  a  cTiarming  boy  I**    The  young  hero,  lucres  four-cleft ;  umbellets  four  ;  fruit  ovate, 

linking  they  said  a  German  boy,  went  up  to  striate.    One  species  only ;  a  native  of  Egypt, 

lem  and  exclaimed,  *'  I  am  not  a  German  with  slender,  striped,  panicled  stem ;  linear, 

ut  an  English  boy ;  and  1  desire,  gentlemen,  pointed  leaflets.  Its  seeas  are  used  medicinally, 

lat  you  will  never  call  me  so  any  more."    He  and  have  a  bitterish  taste,  accompanied  with  an 

ammanded  the  British  army  at  the  battle  of  aromatic  flavour,  but  not  agreeable.  They  are, 

bntenoy,wliere  he  would  liave  gained  a  victory  generally,  preferred  to  other  seeds  for  external 

'  the  Dutch  troops  had  behaved  as  they  ought  use  in  discussing  indolent  tumours*  as  the  en- 

>  have  done.  He  put  an  end  to  the  rebellion  in  cysted,  scrophuTous,  &c.  and  give  name  both 

7-16,  by  defeating  the  Pretender  at  Culloden,  to  a  plaster  and  cataplasm  in  the  pharmaco- 

ir  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  both  paias. 

onses.    The  year  following  he  lost  the  battle  TVCU'MULATB.  v.  a.  (eumulo,  Lat.)  To 

f  Val,  owing  to  the  treaciiery  of  the  Dutch,  heap  together  (fFoodward), 

[e  died  in  1765.    {fratkins.)  CUMLLA'TION.  «.    The  act  of  heaping 

Ci;mbbiu«and,    a    county     of    England,  together, 

ounded  on  the  N.  by  Scotland ;  on  the  £.  by  CUNCTA'TION.  s.  (cunetatio,  lAt.)  De- 

k  orthumberland,    Durham,    and    Westmor-  lay ;  procrastination ;  dilatorinesa  (^Hayward), 

Lnd;  on  the  S.  by  Lancashire;  and  on  the  CLNCTA'TOR. #.  (Latin.)  One  given  to 

V.  by  the  Irish  sea  and  Soiway  Frith.    It  is  delay ;  a  lingerer :  not  in  use  (^Hammond), 

0  miles  in  length  from  S.W.  to  NE.  and  T'o  CUN  U.  v.  n.  (from  ^ofinen,  to  know* 

0   in  breadth  from  E.  to  W.   where  it  is  Dutch.)  To  give  notice  (Carew')* 

roadest.     It  contains  one  city,   14  market-  CUXiEUS  (Peter),  professor  of  law  in  the 

[>wns,  and  90  parishes.    It  lies  lu  the  dioceses  university  of  Ley  den ;  bom  in  1586,  and  died 

f  Chester  and  Carlisle,  and  sends  six  members  in  1638.    He  wrote,  L  De  Repnblica  Hebrseo- 

0  parliament;    tno  for  tlie  county,  two  for  mm.  2.  Satyra  Menippcea  in  sut  Seculk  homi- 
'arlisle,  and  two  for  Cockermouth.     The  air  nes  inepte  eruditos.    3.  Reoiarks  on  Nonius*s 

1  cold  and  piercing,  yet  less  than  mi^ht  be  ex-  Dionysiaca. 

ected  from  its  being  situated  so  tar  north.  CU'NE  A L.  a.  (eii»eif#,  Latin.)  Relating  to 

The  mountains  feed   large  flocks  of  sheep,  a  wedge;  having  the  form  of  a  wedge. 

vhose  flesh  is  particularly  sweet  and  good,  and  CU'NEATED.  a,  (cuneusj  Lattn.)  Made 

be  valleys  produce  corn,  &c.  lliere  are  mines  in  form  of  a  wed^e. 

f  coal,  lead,  copper,  lapis  calaminaris,  and  CU'NEIFORM.a.  (frometMnwaadyorma* 

»lack  lead  ;  the  latter  or  which  is  almost  pe-  Lat.)  Having  the  form  of  a  wedge. 

iiliar  to  this  county,  which  contains   more  CuNBiroRM.  (eunei/ormh^  as  above.)    In 

lian  is  sufficient  to  supply  all  Europe.    This  anatomy,  several  bones  are  so  called,  being 

onnty  contains  about  970,240  acres  of  land,  shaped,,  or  fixed  in,  like  a  wedge :  such  are 

[62,000  acres  of  which  are  uncultivated,  in-  the  sphaenoid  bone,  and  some  bones  of  the 

Inding  woodlands.     Its  houses  amount  to  wrist  and  tarsus. 

r2,445,  and  its  inhabitants  to  about  1 17,230.  CUNELS.     See  Wbdgb. 

t  furnishes  615  men  to  the  national  militia.  CUNiCULUS,    in  zoology.     See  Lbpvs 

I  his  county  has  several  lakes  much  celebrated,  cvniculus. 

,s   Dernent-water,  Buttermere- water,  Broad-  CUNILA.    In  hotany,  a  genus  of  the  class 

rater,  Ennerdale-water,  &c.    TheSkiddawis  diandria,  order  monogynia.     Corol  ringent* 

be  principal  mountain,  and  the  chief  r.vers  the  upper  lip  erect,  flat;  two  filaments  barren  ; 

re  tlie  Eden  and  the  Derwent.  seeds  lour.     Five  species,  scattered  over  the 

CuMBBRLAND,  B  county  of  Pennsylvania,  rlohe :  one  of  which,  c.  fruticosa,  of  New  Hoi- 

17  miles  long,  and  28  broad.     In  1790  it  con-  land,  resembles  rosmarinus. 

ained  18,243  inhabiUnts.      Carlisle  is  Ibe  CU'NNER.  #.  A  kind  of  fish  less  tlian  an 

apital.  oyster,  that  sticks  close  to  the  rocks  (^AimwA. 

C(J'MBERS()ME.a.  (from  cfim^er.)    1.  CLf'NNlNa.  a.  (from  connan,  Saxon.)   1. 

Proublesome ;  vexatious  (Sidnetf},  2.  Burden-  Skilful ;  knowing ;  learned  (Prior\     2.  Per- 

ome ;    embarrassing  (Arbuthnoi).    3.   Un-  formed  with  skill ;  artful  (SpenMtrS.    3.  Art- 

vieldy ;  unroanai!:«able  (Newton),  ful ;  deceitful ;  sly ;  trickisb  ;  subtile ;  crafty  ; 

CU'MBERSOMELY.  ad.  {irom  cumber-  subdolons  (Souik).     4.  Acted  with  rabtilty 

ome.)  In  a  troublesome  manner.  (Sidney), 

CU'MBERSOMENE.SS.  #.  (from  e«m6er-  Cu'nnino.  «.  (cunninje,  Saxon.)   1.  Art|- 

ome.)  Encumbrance;  hinderance;  obstruo-  fice;  deceit;  sliness:  sleight;  craft s  fraud u- 

ion.  lent  dexterity  (Bacon).  2.  Art ;  skill ;  know- 

CU'MBRANCE.  e.  (from  cumker.)  Bur-  ledge  (Peainu). 

len ;  hinderance ;  impediment  («l/i/foB5*  CUNNINliHAM  (John),    an    ingenious 

CU'MBROUS.«.  (from  cwnber^  1.  Trou-  poet,  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1729.    His  father 

ilesome ;  yexati9os ;  distnrbinj^  (j^peii.).  2.  was  originally  a  wine>cooper,  but  ob|aining  a 

Oppressive ;  burdensome  (Sunft).    3.  Jum-  prixe  in  the  lottery,  he  oecame  a  wioe  mer- 

ded  ;  obstructing  each  other  (MiUon).  chant :  being  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  ^'' 

CUMIN,    la    botany.    See  Cvmihum.  busineBs,  he  soon  failed,  and  hiaaon  Jobs. 
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CUP  CUP 

the  burning  fael.    The  body  C  V  PFDIT Y.  #.  (eupidiias,  Latin.)  Conca- 

iirrounded  with  the  coal.*',  anu,  piscence;  nnlawfaUoiiginflf. 

on,  is  gradually  iieated  to  a  CUPOLA,  in  architecture,  the  same  frith 

^.  I  ts  use  is  to  protect  the  small  dome, 

pels,  ranged  ou  its  floor,  from  CTPPRL.    See  Cupbl. 

impurity  wliich  tlie  tuel  might  CU'PPEK.  #.  (from  cupj)    One  wlio  ap- 

t  tiie  same  time  to  aflfurd  the  plies  rupping-glasscs;  a  scarifier, 

free  access  of  heated  air  to  pro-  UUPrlNO,  in  surgery,  the  operation  of  ap- 

tation.     Tlie  fire  being  kindled,  plying  a  scarifying   machine  and  cupping- 

1  empty  cupels,  are  6rst  heated  glasses  for  the  discharge  of  hlood  from  the 

the  whole  are  of  a  glowing  red ;  skin.    See  Surobbt, 

ered  chaljc  or  sand  being  pre-  Cuppino-olabs,  is  a  vessel  formed  some- 

(led  on  the  floor  of  the  muffle,  to  what  like  a  bell,  applied  to  several  parts  of  the 

adhesion  of  the  cupels   by  the  body  in  performing  the  operation  of  capping. 

lere  litharge  is   used)    soaking  CU'PKBOUS.  a.  (^cupreuSf  Latin.)    Cop- 

II.  They  are  then  ready  to  receive  pery ;  consisting  of  copper  (Boyle), 

>  be  cupelled.     It  should  be  oh*  CUPRBSSUS.   (eupre$»u»^  Muicpt^nc*   or 

the    cupels  of  bone-ash   cannot  xi/ira^iro-e; ;   so   called,  an   rvxt/iiv   m^otaoiK  rut 

than  their  own  weight  of  litharge  a^^tfi-wt^  because  it  produces  equal  branches ; 
it ;  and  hence  the  quantity  uf  fine  and  hence  the  name  ouirht  rather  to  be  cypa- 
assayed  should  not  require  more  risvus,  which  is  a  far  Better  term  than'  cu- 
te weight  of  the  cupel.    The  pro-  prcsnus.)  In  botany,  the  cypress-tree :  a  genus 
ead  to  the  fine  metal  is  determined  of  the  class    monoecia,  order  monadeluhia. 
oated  purity  of  the  latter.  Male :  calyx  a  scale  of  the  ament ;  corolless ; 
« in  Pagan  mythology,  the  god  of  antliers  four,  sessile,  without  filaments.     Fe- 
incicnts  give  very  different  accounts  male :  calyx  a  one-flowered  scale  of  the  cone ; 
in  of  this  little  deity.    The  common  corolless;  styles  concave  dots;  nut  angular, 
ems  to  have  been  that  there  were  Seven  species;   of  which  the  following  are 
Is,  the  one  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  those  chiefly  worthy  of  notice, 
.lose  delight  it  was  to  raise  sentiments  ^    L  C  seiupervirens.  Evergreen  cypress;  with 
idyfrtuc;  and  the  other  the  son  of  imbricate  leaves,  and  quaurangnlar  fronds; 
'  the  same  goddess,  who  inspired  base  a  native  of  Asia  and  the  east  of  Europe  ;  said 
:re  desires.    The  first  of  these,  called  to  be  an  excellent  preservative  against  worms* 
True  Love,  bore  golden  arrows,  which  moths,  and  putrefactions ;  and  hence  formerly 
sal  jov,  and  a  virHious  affection  ;  the  emploj^ed  as  coifins  by  the  more  wealthy  of  the 
i led  Afiteros,  had  leaden  arrows,  that  Athenians,  and    as    mummy  chests  oy  the 
passion  founded  only  on  desire,  which  Egyptians.    Commonly  supposed,  also,  to  be 
I  satiety  and  disgust    Cupid  was  al-  the  timber  of  whioh  Noah  constructed  his  ark, 
rawn  with  winrs,  to  represent  his  in-  Every  part  of  this  tree  was  formerly  used  ia 
cy ;  and  naked,  to  shew  that  he  has  .  medicine,  though  the  whole  has  long  since 
X  of  his  own.     He  was  painted  blind,  to  fallen  into  disrepute.     It  abounds,  however, 
that  love  sees  no  fault  in  the  object  be-  with  a  useful,  bitter,  aromatic,  terebinthinate 
and  with  a  how  and  quiver  of  arrows,  flaid  ;  and  is  still  saiif  to  be  an  antidote  against 
%v  his  power  over  the  mind.    Sometimes  the  return  of  the  pyrexia  in  interniittents. 
crowned   with  roses ;   sometimes  he  is  2.  C.  thyoides.     Evergreen  American,  or 
I  between  Hercules  and  Mercury,  to  shew  white  cypress.    A  native  of  Canada,  with  an 
e  valence  of  eloquence  and  valour  in  love;  upright  stem,  ramifying  into  numerous  two- 
t  others  is  placed  near  Fortune,  to  signify  eaged  branches,  rising  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
the  success  of  lovers  depends  on  that  in-  high,  ornamented  ivith  flat  evergreen  leaves ; 
ant  goddess.  Sometimes  he  is  represented  imbricated  like  the  arbor  vitse,  and  possessed 
an  helmet  on  his  head  and  a  spear  on  his  of  blue  cones,  the  siae  of  iuniper-berries. 
ilder,   to   signify   that  love  disarms  the  3.  C.  disticba.    Decidfuens   American  cy- 
est  men ;  he  rides  upon  the  backs  of  pan-  press,  with  an  erect   trunk  of  large   bore, 
8  and   lions,  and  uses  their  manes  for  a  branching  wide  and  regular ;  grows  fifty  or 
lie,    to  denote  that  love  tames  the  most  sixty  feet  high,  with  small  spreading  aeci- 
age  beasts.    He  is  likewise  pictured  riding  duous  leaves,  arranged  distichously,  or  along 
in  a  dolphin,  to  signify  that  his  empire  ex*  two  sides  of  the  branches, 
ds  over  the  sea  no  less  than  land.  All  these  species  may  be  raised  from  seeds. 
The  famous  statuary  Praxiteles,  who  flou-  or  propagated  by  cuttings.    The   seedlinirs 
bed  about  the  1 14th  Olympiad,  U.  C.  324,  make  the  most  elegant  plants     The  season  rar 
quired  great  honour  by  his  statues  of  Cupid,  sowing  is  March  :  the  soil  should  he  commoa 
tie  orations  of  Cicero  against  Verres  have  liffht  earth  placed  in  pots  or  tubs,  should  be 
iven  celebrity  to  the  marble  Cupid,  which  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot  bed :  in  this  way 
e  orator  represents  as  a  rival  to  one  still  more  they  Will  be  fit  to  remove  into  narsery  rows 
moas  by  the  same  artist,  that  formed  the  in  about  twelve  months, 
ide  and   the  wealth  of  the  Thespians:  a  CUPKUM.     Copper.     In    mineralogy,  a 
Atue  spared  by  Memmias  when  he  plundered  genus  of  the  clus  meuls.    Fiae  red  esiily   tar- 
e  cities  of  Greece.  nisfaing  in  the  air,  hard  and  tenacious,    msUcsbte 
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jL'd  ductile,  sonorous  and  elastic;  speciflc  gravity 
H.G67  :  melting  with  difficulty,  and  when  exposed 
to  a  red  heiit,  taking  fire  and  emitting  a  most 
brilliant  preen  light;  i-xplodnj^  violently  when  melted 
and  cast  into  w.sier;  st>luble  in  most  acids  and 
ammonia,  exliibitipg  a  blue  colour.  From  its 
solution  in  nitric  acid,  it  precipitates  a  blue  oxyd 
by  the  addirmn  of  potash  ;  ti'iges  glass  green. 
Thirty-two  species:  of  which  the  following  are  the 
chief. 

1.  C.  nativum.  Native  copper.  Of  this  there  arc 
three  varieties. 

or.  Uncombined. 

€.  Precipitated  by  a  vitriolic  solution. 

y.  Crystallized  .in  eight-sided  figures.  Found  in 
Cornwall,  Anglesea,  Wicklow  in  Ireland,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Copper  island  near  Kam- 
schatka,  in  Iceland,  and  the  Feroe  islands, 
Hungary,  Siberia,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  many 
other  parts  of  the  old  and  new  world  ;  in  com- 
pact masses,  plate,  threads,  and  arborescent  and 
botryoiddl  figures  of  various  forms;  sometimes 
crystallized  in  cubes,  or  double  four-sided 
pyramids  ;  sometimes  with  a  granulated,  rarely 
with  a  lamellar  texture ;  when  hard  and  com. 
pact,  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  exhibits  a  rich 
metallic  lustre,  but  soon  tarnishes  by  the  action 
of  the  air,  and  contracts  a  greenish  rust, 
called  verdigris.  Specific  gravity,  from  7,600 
to  8,0*67. 

2.  C.  cuprigo.  Cuprige.  Carbonat  of  copper. 
Sky,  or  smalt  blue,  without  metallic  lustre,  en- 
tirely soluble  in  acids  with  effervescence,  and 
giving  them  a  green  colour.  Found  in  roost  of 
the  copper-mines  of  Europe;  generally  in  smnll 
granular  particles,  dispersed  through  different 
stones ;  stalaciiiical,  botryoidal,  or  crystallized  in 
rhomboidal  prisms,  with  four-sided  summits;  tex- 
ture somewhat  earthy;  generally  striate,  or  ra- 
diate: leaves  a  sky-blue  trace,  and  is  brittle.  Spe- 
cific gravity  ri,f>(>H.  Contains  copper  from  6G  to  7U  ; 
carbonic  acid,  from  18  t.>  iO;  oxygen,  8  to  10; 
water  i. 

A'  C  laterilium.  Copper  ochre.  Earthy  red  ore. 
Red.  soft,  without  metallic  lustre.  Found  in  the 
mines  of  Saxo:iy,  in  compact  lumps,  sprinkled  in 
suiall  particles;  colour  hyacinth  red,  more  or  less  in- 
clining to  brown  or  yellow  ;  texture  generally  earthy, 
rarely  impeifectly  conchoidal,  and  often  covering 
other  forsis  as  with  a  crust;  easily  pulverisjjble,  and 
making  a  considerable  stain  on  paper ;  it  often  de- 
crepitates arid  blackens  in  the  fire,  and  is  not  totally 
soluble  in  acids,  or  volatile  alkali :  has  a  ^'renter  or 
less  mixture  of  iron ;  and  contains  from  3U  to  54  per 
cent,  of  oxyd  of  copper. 

4.  G.  aerugo.  Verdigris.  Green  copper  ore. 
Green  caibonat  of  copper:  green,  giving  a  blue 
colour  to  ammonia ;  effervescing  with  nitric  acid ; 
opaque,  without  metallic  lustre  Of  this  there  are 
four  varieties. 

a.  ChrysocoUa.  Common  mountain-green.  Soft, 
bitter,  of  an  earthy  or  minutely  conchoidal 
fnciure. 
f.  Compact  malachite ;  hard,  brittle,  taking  a  fine 
polish,  fracture  conchoidal,  finely  fibrous  or 
lamellar, 
y.  Fibrous  malachite  ;  hard,  brittle,  of  a  fibrous  or 

radiated  fracture,  and  silky  lustre. 
i.  Crystallized  in  slmder  needles.  Found  in 
various  copper-mices  of  Great  Britain,  Africa, 
Siberia,  Hungary,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  &,c.  in 
solid  masses,  or  in  small  particles  inter- 
spersed   in    difierent    matrices,    or    in  various 


forms,  as  kidney  abaped,  botryolda],  at^£b> 
tical,  or  in  concentric  layera:  ooloor  frgn  \ 
dull  to  a  light  apple-green ;  luttre  oaei&f 
silky :  before  the  blowpipe  it  decreptsies  tai 
blackens,  but  does  not  melt,  and  givts  a  gren 
colour  to  the  flame.  Specific  gravity,  usa 
3,571  to  3,653. 
A  Siberian  specimen  contained. 

Copper  ....        5W> 

Carbonic  acid  .         .         .        l&O 

Oxygen  ....         )2,S 

Water  .  .         .  .        lU 

5.  C.  arsenicale.  Araeniat  of  eopper.  OSfc 
copper  ore.  Found  in  the  Carrack  mines  is  Coo- 
wall,  and  near  Jonsback  in  bileaiak,  in  6du  d 
quartz ;  colour  varioua  shades  of  green,  soafcsa 
inclining  to  brown,  generally  ia«<rai»pareBt  crT> 
tals  of  various  forma.  Spedfic  gravity,  from  2o4& 
to  4t'2i)S, 

6.  C.  arenaceum>  Muriat  of  copper.  Grees  sisi 
of  Peru.  Found  at  Peru,  and  wbea  examined  tkixt^ 
a  glass,  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  tzmospuest  gms 
particles  with  quartz. 

7.  C.  phosphoratmn.  Phosphat  of  copfier.  Foo^ 
at  Rheinbrddbach,  near  Cologne,  in  Uunps,  or  &- 
persed  through  other  miceraU,  or  in  minute  sbuidd 
clustered  crystals;  lustre  glassy  vitbont,  vkj  '»- 
temaliy  :  makes  an  apple>green  scratch. 

8.  C.  fulvum.  Mundic.  Copper-pyntes.  Vs> 
low,  vith  metallic  splendour ;  emitiitig  wl^s-xi 
flames  and  vapours  when  thrown  on  boc  eaari>> 
The  most  common  ore  is  in  the  mines  of  Conrvu. 
Ireland,  Siberia,  Hungary,  Sweden,  &&;  m  n:- 
numerable  varieties  and  proportions,  masarr.  &- 
seminated,  or  crystallized ;  colour  figbt-ydkv.  a 
greenibh-yellow,  aonnetimes  Terging  on  steri-^^; 
when  tarnished  by  the  air,  often  Tariegated  va 
gold-yellow,  blue,  green,  or  red  ;  textice  ctrs  » 
imperfectly  conchoidal.  Composed  of  coppe  oi 
sulphur,  with  a  little  iron :  it  tinges  bosax  gre^ 
Specific  gravity,  4,160. 

i).  C.  campanarum.  Bell-metal  orc^  Hriiv. 
ponderous,  with  metallic  lustre^  of  a  hla«is&  saL 
colour.  Found  in  Chili,  and  in  Conkvaii,  ec 
Whealrock ;  and  consists  of  copper  and  tm-^riHL, 
with  soHiCtimes  a  little  arsenic. 

10  C.  vitratum.  Sulphuret  of  copper.  Vtjfaa 
copper  ore.  Soft«  with  a  metallic  luKre,  of  i  lai 
colour,  easily  melting  before  the  Uovprpe.  Fos 
in  Cornwall,  Hungary,  Siberia,  Bohetnia.  A-sru. 
Sec,  in  masses,  plates,  threads;  or  cry-stal^oci  a 
cubes,  six-sided  prisms,  or  four-raided  doable  )<v 
mids;  texture  compact  or  foliated;  it  d^Aki^ja 
with  nitre,  tinges  borax  green,  and  is  acit  ea^ 
to  be  cut  with  a  knife.  Specific  grarity,  ftssn  ^-Ui 
to  5,5/>5. 

1 1.  C.  phlogisticum.  Pitdi  ore.  BiluB^tos 
copper.  Black,  burning  slowly  with  a  fiame,  aaa  t 
last  cousuming  to  ashes.  Found  in  Dabrx-la  s 
Sweden,  and  in  Siberia,  resembling  a  piece  of  cc&  .-r 
bituminous  schist  It  consists  of  biuxntaoia  cvsJ. 
or  schale  impregnated  with  oxyd  of  coppe? :  -^ 
ore  is  extracted  from  the  ashea  with 
difficulty. 

Reduction  o/tke  Ora. 

The  reduction  of  copper  ores  in  the  larfe 
is  on  the  whole  a  very  simple  busiacsa,  besa^ 
else  than  a  succession  of  roasting  and  re^  --;^ 
processes  of  the  simplest  kind,  till  the  v^  v^ 
quires  the  desired  d^ree  of  maUeabiUrf  mi  ;^ 
rity.     It  is  to  be  obserredi  that  both 
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ulpbiir    tdbere  to    copper  with    great  obstinacy,  the  hett  Into  •  lemi-vltrifled  mass.     The  chimocy 

!ven«long  after  it  has  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  is  from  forty  to  fiAy  feet  high,  which  causes  such 

nire  regulus,   and  even  in  a  very  small  proportion  a 'powerful   draught,   that   the   arsenic  and  sulphur 

hey  make  the  metal  brittle,  hard^  and  difficult  to  separated  during  the  roasting,  pass  almost   entirely 

fork.  through  the  chimney  inti  the  open  air,   none  of  it 

There  are  acarcely  two  works  in  which  precisely  being  collected  as  at  Anglesea.  The  ore  is  spread 
be  same  order  is  observed  in  the  different  redu-  over  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  about  a  foot  thick, 
ing  processes  (supposing  the  quality  of  the  ore  to  being  thrown  in  through  a  kind  of  funnel,  or  hop- 
e  the  same),  and  as  the  manufacturer  is  gene-  per :  just  above  the  fuel  is  Welch  coal,  which,  as 
ally  satisBed  with  that  which  has  been  long  esta*  usual,  is  burnt  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  furnace, 
•lished,  and  is  attended  with  ordinary  success,  be  and  ita  flame  draws  over  the  surface  of  the  ore  in 
eldom  enquires  whether  the  labour  may  be  short*  its  passage  to  the  chimney.  In  this  furnace, 
ned,  or  the  expence  diminished.  The  sulphuret  which  is  called  the  calcining  furnace,  and  is  the 
f  copper,  which  is  obtained  in  such  vast  quanti-  largest  of  all,  the  ore  is  roasted  withoui  addition, 
es  at  the  Parys  mine  in  Anglesea,  ia  wrought  into  with  a  dull  red  heat  for  twelve  hours,  and  is  fre- 
otrf|^  copper  in  the  following  manner.  The  ore  quently  in  that  time  stirred  with  a  long  iron  rake, 
(  Gug  up  in  large  pieces  (being  mostly  obtained  by  introduced  through  a  hole  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
lasting),  and  is  first  broken  into  smallish  lumps  reverberatory,  to  expose  fresh  surfaces  to  the  action 
y  the  hammer,  chiefly  by  women  and  children,  of  the  flame.  The  ore  is  not  melted  here,  but 
nd  put  into  a  kiln,  from  which  proceed  flues  that  when  roasted  sufiictently,  it  is  carried  to  another 
pen  into  a  very  long,  close  pent-house  gallery,  to  furnace  exactly  similar  to  the  former,  but  smaller, 
ollect  the  aulphur ;  the  kiln  is  covered  dose,  that  ia,  diout  nine  feet  by  six ;  and  here  it  recdvet 
nd  a  little  fire  is  applied  to  the  mass  of  ore  in  a  fusing  heat,  but  still  without  any  addition,  ex« 
iflerent  places,  whereby  the  whole  la  gradually  cept  when  the  slag  does  not  riw  freely,  a  little 
indled.  The  sulphur  then  rises  in  vapour  to  the  calcareous  sand  is  thrown  in.  At  the  end  of  every 
)p  of  the  kiln,  and  thence  through  the  flue  into  four  hours  the  slag  is  mked  out ;  it  is  then  of  the 
he  long  gallery,  where  it  slowly  condenses,  and  ia  consistence  of  soft  dough,  and  ia  laded  Into  oblong 
fterwards  brttihed  out  and  farther  prepared  for  moulds,  and  a  little  water  ia  sprinkled  upon  it  to 
ale.  The  mass  of  ore,  when  once  kindled,  contt.  make  it  aink  down;  after  which  the  moulds  are 
ues  to  burn  of  itself  with  a  mouldering  beat  for  quite  filled  with  it,  and  when  cold,  it  makes  hard 
bout  six  months,  during  which  time  the  sulphur  solid  blocks  of  slag,  about  fourteen  incbea  long,  and 
hamber  is  cleared  out  four  times,  after  which  the  twelve  deep  and  broad,  which  are  used  for  build- 
re  is  sufl&cieotly  roasted.  The  old  aulphur  cham.  ing.  After  the  slsg  is  raked  ofl^  a  freah  charge  of 
ers  are  on  a  level  with  the  kilns,  and  of  the  aame  calcined  ore  is  let  down  into  the  reverberatoiy, 
mgth  and  height,  or  in  fact  they  are  a  prolonga-  and  the  copper  is  upped  off  by  a  hole  in  the  side 
ion  of  the  kilns :  but  the  more  modem  and  Im-  of  the  furnace,  which  before  the  fusion  had  been 
roved  chambers  are  like  lime  kilna,  the  ore  being  atopped  up  with  a  shovel  full  of  wet  clay,  mixed 
t  the  bottom,  and  the  sulphur*  subliming  at  the  with  about  a  fourth  of  new  coal,  which  prevents 
3p,  with  a  contrivance  to  take  out  the  roasted  the  clay  from  hardening  too  much,  so  that  the  bole 
re,  and  thus  to  keep  up  a  perpetual  flre.  may  readily  be  opened  by  an  iron  pick. 

The  richest  part  of  the  roasted  ore  is  exported  The  rou|>h  copper,    as  it  runs  from  the  furnace, 

without  farther  preparation,  but  the  poorest  part  is  is  conveyed  by  a  gutter  into  a  large  kind  of  bucket, 

melted  on  the  spot.    It  still  contains  a  vast  quan-  suspended  by  chains,   in  a  well   through  which    a 

ity  of  sulphur  and  other  impurities.    The  smelt,  stream  of  water  is  passing ;    and    here,   in   falling 

ig   houses  are  a  range  of  large  reverberating  fur-  into   the   water,    the    metsl   is   granulated,    which 

aces,    thirty-one  of  which  are    under  the    same  takes  place  without  explosion   or  danger,   and  it  ia 

»of,    ranged  side  by  side  in  a  single  long  row.  then  drawn  out  by  raising  the  bucket      The  copper 

!1iey  are  all  air  furnaces,  the  chimneys  of  which  is  still,  however,   extremely  impure,   though  appa- 

re  forty-one  feet  high, 'which  causes  a  most  pow-  rently  in  the  metallic  fctate,   being  grey,   and  per- 

rful    draught  through   them.       The  fuel  is  coal,  fectly   brittle,    and    still    mixed    witli  arsenic     and 

'hich   is  burned  on  a  grate  st  the  anterior  part  of  sulphur,  to   separate  which   is  the  work  of  several 

lie  furnace;    and   the  flame    in   drawing    up  the  subsequent    processes.     It    is   then   re-melted   and 

himney  passes  over  the  bed  of  the  reverberatory,  granulated    twice    more    or    oftener,    each     time 

ito   which  is  put  twelve  hundred  of  roasted  ore,  throwing  up   a  slag  in  the  furnace,  which   is  re- 

reviously  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  coal  dust,  moved  before  the  plug-hole   is  tspped ;  but  as  this 

.lie  ore  is  here  melted,  and  reduced  into  a  very  slag   col  tains   some   copper,   it    is   not   call   into 

npure  regulus,   and  when   sufficiently  fused,   it  is  moulds  as  the  first,  biii  worked  over  and  over  again 

rawn  off*  through  a  plughole  into  earthen   moulds,  with  the  fresh  charges  of  calcined  ore.     The   num. 

i  single  charge  of  the  ftimace,  or  twelve  hundred,  her  of  fusions   and    granulaliona   is  entirely  deter, 

iehis    half  a   hundred  of  rough   copper,  which  by  Oiined  by  the  nature  of  the  ore.      The    granuloted 

irther   purification   aflTords  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  mass  is  then  melt«fd  and  cost  into  pigs,  which  have 

ure   malleable  metal      The  furnacvs   work   off  a  a   blistered    appearance   on    the    surface,    and    ar« 

ingle  charge  about  every  five  hours*  broken  up   and   roasted  for    one   or  two  days  in  a 

The   copper  furnaces    in   Cornwall    are  alra  of  low  red  heat,  ard  again  melted   and  roasted' as  bt*. 

le  reverberating   kind ;  the  ore,   when  drawn   up  fure  for  several  times,  till  the  metal  is  considerably 

■om  the  miue,  is  first  broken  into  pieces  no  bigger  purer ;   and  at  last  is  cakt  in  oblong  iron  moulda 

lan  a  hazel  nut,   which   operation   is  called   cub-  about  fourteen    inches   in   length,    when   it  is  re- 

ing,  and  the  better  sort  is  picked  out  by  the  hand,  moved   to  the  refining  fumae.-'.    H^rre  it  is  again 

'he  reduction  begins  by  the  process  of  roasting  in  melted  with  the  addition   of  a  little  charcoal,  till  it 

irge   reverberating  furnaces,  fourteen  feet   by  six-  is  brought  to  a- sufficient   purity  to  bear  the  ham- 

een,  the  bottom   or  bed  of  which   ia  made  of  fir«  mer,  and  is  now  good  saleable  copper, 

ricks,   and  covered  to  the  thickness  of  about  two  It  is  observable,    that    in    the  former   process, 

•et  whh  siUck>us  laod,  wkkh    rune  together  by  when  the  crude  and  brittle  meUl  ia  cast  in  land  in 

N  N2 
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tie  form  of  U'ge  |>ij>s  or   ingots,  the  best  part  of  stMkces.     For     ibis     purpoce,     in      asalyus   m  ds 

tbe  copper  rise»  to  the  surface,  and  when  col<i^  may  small   way,    they  are  mixed  wHh  about  ckesr  hulk 

hi    knocked  ofi'  w  tb    a  hanmner,   forming    a  brittle  of  charcoal  pomler, or  fine  savdiast,  vhkb  is  beos. 

cfi&t   about   three  quarters  of  an   inch  thick,  of  a  and   exposed   to  ■   low  red   beat  oa  a  flat   tik  ar 

grfv  colour,  and  a  steel- like  fracture.  muffle,     or    any    other    coaveniect     a|^«raCu    » 

Thus   by  a  series  of  successive  calcinations   and  which  they  can  be  thinly  spread. 
fusitiHs  in  tlie  simplest  manner   possible,    the   com.         The  sulphur,  or  arsenic,   soon   begins  to  rise  ia 

njon   copper   ores   are  fr.ed  from   arsenic,  sulphur,  fumes,  which  should  be   hastened    by  frH|uei^  soi. 

ami  earthy  mntti'rs,   and    gradually  brought  to   the  ring,   keeping   the    heat    just  below    tbe    potot  si 

ftate   of    malli'able    copper.      Where  a   variety   of  which  the  ore  would  run  and  plot  togctbcc,  ta  pr&> 

ores,  (rom  diflerent  places,  and  of  difierent  species,  vent  which  is  oce  considerable  use  of  tbe  cbsrc^ 

are   brought  to  the   same   smelling  house  (which  is  or  sawdust. 

the  case  in   many  of  the  houses  at  Swansea,  and         When   no  more  fumes    sennUy    arise,   and  i^ 

diflerent  parts  of  the   Bristol  coast),    much   tecbni-  charcoal  is  entirely  burnt  ofl^  tbe  part  of  t^  «r 

cat  judgment   is  exercised  in  sorting  the  ores,  and  tliat    remains  now  consists  of  tbe    metalfic   ponaa 


distributing  the  charges  for  tbe  furnace,    in  such  a     in  the  state  of  ao  oxyd,  still  mised,  bovevcr,  mk 


roainifr    that   the   more   fusible   will   assist   the   re-  a  quantity  of  sulphur  or  arsenic,  vhtcb 

duction  of  the   refractory,    and   the   poorer  will   be  ing  will  not  separate,  and  of  all   tbe  cwtby 

made   more   worth   woiking    by   the    addition   of  a  that  may  have  been  originally  contained. 
portion  of  the  richer  ores,  an.)  the  like  The  ore   is   then   fitted  for   tbe   aec 

The   subsequent   operations,   whereby   tbe   ingots  which  is  tiiat  of  reduction  of  tbe  metallic  osyds  t3 


or  pigs  of  malleable  copper  are  formed    into  sheet     the  reguline  state.     Ail  that  is  estentfally 
copper,   wire,    nails,   bolls,    cauldrons,   and  an  infi-     to  reduction,  is  to  expose  tbe  oxyd  to  a  high  &f£ 


nite   variety  of  manufactured  articles,  do  not  come  in   contact   with     charcoal ,  or   other 

within  the  province  of  pure  chemistry :    it   may  be  matter,    and   secluded  from  tbe  contact  d  air.    1: 

sufficient   to  observe,    that   the   hammering   renders  has   bt-en   a   constant  custom  witli  cfaeaiiata  ia  ai> 

the  metal  much    more    uniform,  close,    and  ductile^  most  all  cases   (till  of  btte  years)    to  add  to  the  c^ 

but    this   requires    to    be  frequently  alternated  with  in  reduciion,   not  only  •  due  quantity  of  carba». 

annealing   at  a  full   red  beat,  to  prevent  the  metal  ceous  matter,  but   also  to  mix  vhb    it  a  large  ps»> 

from     cracking    under    the     powerful    pressure    to  portion   (seldom    less   than     thrice    its   veigbi}  of 

which    it    is    exposed.      Immeidiately  after  the  last  some  alkaline  or  eaaly  vitrifiable  ontter.  to  aene 

annealing,     the     cop|)er     plates     are    quenched   in  as  a  flux,   to  promote   tbe  fusion  of  mil  tbe  betrT». 

urine,    which   somewhat   I'.anlcns   the    surface,    and  geneous  contents  of  the  ore,  and   to   aflbid  a  iKra> 

gives   it   that   redness   which    is   considered   by  the  flowing  medium,  through  which   tbe  globules  of  tae 

merchant  as  one  mark  of  the  purity  of  the  ntetal.  reduced   metal  can    readily   fall     by    their  ssperx? 

The    plates  of  fine   red    copper,    called    rosette  gravity,  and  at  last  be  collected   in  a  nni^le  cam 

copper,    are    made   in    the    following  way*      When  or   button     at  the    bottom    of  tbe    cnsc^lc.    IV 

the  refined  copper  is  found,  by  the  way  just  men-  mischief  of   these   saline  fluxes     boverer,  is  rkc 

tiontd,  to  be    sufiBcienlly  pure,  the    surface  of  the  they   eonntantly   dissolve  a  portion   of  tbe  tatm^'^i 

melted   metal    is  well    »cummed,    and    8ufl*ered    to  oxyd   before  it   has  tin^e  to   pass    to   tbe  bat^- 

cool  till  it  is  ready  to  fix,  at  which  time  a  workman  state   and  retain  it  permanent,    tbus    rab^^  tbe 

brushes    it   over  with    a   wet   broom,   which   imme-  metallic  button  of  a  part  of  vbat  vouU  othcrKje 

iliately  fixes  the   surface,   and   causes   a   thin   plate  augment  it 

to  separate  from  the  still  fluid  metal  lielow.      This         The  analysis  of  copper  orrs  in   tbe  nsoisl  way  a 

plate  is  token  off  and  thrown  into  water,  where  it  pc  formed  in  a   tolerably  oniform    masmes,  tbe  on 

takes  a  high    red  colour;    and  the  same  process  of  being  first   treated  with  an  acid  wrbicb   diasolvo  &1 

welting  the    surface  is  rep  at?d  with  the  remaining  the  metallic  part,  leavisg  wbatcrer  aulpbur  cr  ^a 

fluid    metal  sure  essively,   till   the  whole  is   reduced  the  ore     may   possess :     after  vbicb    tbe    £fbrai 

to  tlicse  thin  irregular  plates.  metals,   of  which    the   metallic   part   cocHista,  wk^ 

A    considerable   quantity   of    copper   is   obtained  ther   silver,   antimony,  iron,   tin,   or  lucfcel,  art  »- 

from   the   springs   of  native   sulphat   of  copper,  or  parately  precipitated   from  tbe    solution*   eilbcT   a 

blue  vitriol,  which  are  found  in  motsiit  copper  mines,  the   metallic   state,   or   in   certain    known   f  xt»  ^ 

or  flow  from   hills   containing  this  metal.     To  ob-  combination,  from  which  tbe   metallic   poni^u   aa 

tain   it,  the  vitriol  water   is  pumped   up  into  large  be  accurately  inferred, 
square  open   pits,   two   or   three  feet  de?p,    made  Copper  AUoy$, 

with  rammed   clay,   into   which   is   thrown  a  quan-         The   alloj'a   in    which    copper    pcedoaDOBaM  r» 

tity  of  refuse  iron  of  any  kind,  and  suffered  to  re.  peculiarly    numerous     and    important.       ^acj  ^ 

main   for  a   considerable    lime,    during   which   the  them   are    perfectly  well  known,  and    ba«e  bra  io 

iron   Is   dissolved,     displacing    by  superior    affinity  use   from   very   early    times:    of  others    the  fsar. 

(he  copper,  which    is   precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  composition,    and   particularly  tbe     mode   of  ^^^ 

iM-own  mud.     When  the  water  is  thus  exhausted  of  ration,    are   kept    as  secret    as  possible;  for    c«e 

iis  copper,    the  pits  are   raked    out,    and    the  oxyd  when  the  precise  compoiitioo   of  an    aOioj  is  ^^3 

collerttd   from    them   is   simply    dried   in   the   sun.  by  chemical  analysis,    it    msy   oftLa   be   cxtrcir^  v 

It   is   then   fit  for  reduction    in   the   recerberatory  difficult  to  produce  a  mixture  by  oommce  ■ki:<a^ 

furnaces  in  the  usual  manner.  which  shall  have  exactly  the  same    shade  of  cc^jc:. 

Analysii  of  Copper  Ores,  the    same    malleability,     texture,     suscepubscT'*  d. 

The  analysis   may  be  conducted   in  the  dry,  or  polish,  or  some  other  excelleote, 

the  moist  way.      Each  has  its  peculiar   advantages  a  mere  accident  has  discorered  to  tbe  , 
and  defects.  The   principal  objects  of   alloying' 

In    the   dry  way,    the  ores,    when    they   contain  to  be  to  render  it  less  liable  to  tamiabj'and  i^ 

sulphur  or    arsenic   (which    is   the  cas^   with    the  cially  to  be  acted  on  by  common  animal  «r  vck« 

^ber),  are  first  roasted,  in  order  to   dis-  table     substances,    to     make    it  ~ 

^ater  part  of  these    mineralising  suU  harder,  and   able   to  lake  a  bigber    p^i^^ 
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ftlter  iu  colour  cither  to  •  golden  yeUotr  or  tilTory  tbefe  reepecU  tbe  alloy  tiat  •  real  advantage  over 
rhite.  All  theie  objecta  are  attaioable  by  difl&rent  uamized  copper ;  but  this  is  in  many  catea  more  thao 
illoya.    Copper  alloyed  with  gold,  ailver,  and  platina,     counterbaUncMl  by  tbe  extreme  brittleoeas  which  even 

m  seldom,  if  ever,  used  in  the  proportioni  in  whidi  It  a  moderate  portion  of  tin  imparts,  and  which  is  a 
■rould  be  reckoned  aa  alloy  of  copper,  being  much  too  singular  circumstaore,  considering  how  very  malleable 
rostly  for  any  purpose  of  manufacture;  with   this    both  metala  are  before  mixture,  and  the  rcmarlsable 

«cfption,  however,  that  a  very  small  portion  of  sofbiesa  and  ductility  of  tin. 

tilver  much  improves  the  composition  of  the  alloy        Copper,  or  aometimea  copper  with  a  little  zinc, 

>f  copper  and  tin,  when  used  as  bell  metal,  or  spe-  alloyed  with  as  much  tin  as  will  make  from  about 

ruIum-metaL     Copper  is  used  largely  as  an  alloy  of  one-tenth   to  about  one^fifth   of   the  wholes  forms 

pold  and  silver,  and  it  is  often  pUted  with  one  or  an  altoy,  which  is  the  principal  and  often  the  only 

be  other.  composition  for  bells,  the  cannon  improperly  called 

Tutenag  Is  a  white   alloy  of  copper,  sine,  and  brass,  bronze  statues,  and  several  inferior  purposes ; 

ron,  according  to  Keir,  which  is  very  bard,  tough,  and  hence  it  is  called  bronze  or  bell-metal  (always 

nd  sufficiently  ductile  to  be  wrought  into  various  observing  that  there  is  no  perfect  uniformiiy  in  the 

nicies  of  furniture,  aucb  aa  candlesticks,  &c.  which  difierent  alloys  under  these  names,   either   in   the 

ake  a  high  poliah,  and  when  made  of  the  better  sort  pruportMo  or  the  actual  number   of  ingredients), 

ff  tutenag  are   hardly  distinguishable  from    silver,  and  it  is  excellently  fitted  for  these  purposes  by 

fbe  inferior  kinds  are  still  whiter  but  with  a  brassy  its  bardneas,   density,   sonorousnesa,  and  fusibility, 

ellow.    The  Chinese  petong  is  another  fine,  white,  whereby  tbe  minutest  parts  of  hollow  moulds  may 

aalleable  alloy  of  copper,  the  composition  of  which  be    readily  filled  before  it  fixes  in  cooling.     For 

I  not  exactly  known,  biit  it  contains  a  small  por-  cannon,  a  lower  portion  of  tin  seems  to  be  used, 

ion    of   silver.    Copper  unites  with   lead   very  in-  According  to  Dr.  Watson,  the  metal  employed  at 

imately  by  ftuion,  but  when  a  mass  of  this  alloy  is  Woolwich  is  one  hundred  parts  of  copper,  with  from 

xposed    to  a   heat   less    than  that  at  which   the  eight  to  ten  of  tin.     Hence  it  atill  retains  some 

rhole  mdts,  the  lead  alone  8we«its  out,  leaving  al-  little  malleability,  and  of  courae  b  tougher  than  witli 

(lost  all  the  copper  in  a  porous  or  honeycombed  more  tin. 

tnte.     When  tbe  copper  holds  a  small  poriion  of        Bronze  cannon  are  much  less  liable  to  rust  than 

liver,  the  lead  carries  the  latter  out  with  it,  and  this'  those  of  iron;  but  in  large  pieces  of  ordnance,  by 

i  the  principle  of  the  old  process  of  elk|uation,  for-  very  rapid  firing,    the  touch-hole   is  apt   to  melt 

aerly  much  used  in  the  extracting  of  silver  from  down,  and  spoil  the  piece ;  of  which  there  is  a  re- 

opper  ores.      Copper,  with  about  a  fourth  of  iu  markable  inatance  at  the  Tower  of  London,  of  a 

reight  of  lead,  forma  pot-metal,  used  by  tbe  ancients  mortnr    of  tbe  largest  calibre  thus  spoiled  at  tbe 

»r  their  coins.  siege  of  Namur.     On   account  of  the  sonorousness 

Copper  nearly  saturated  with  zinc  forms  brass,  of  bronse,  these  cannon  give  a  much  sharper  re- 
he  most  imnortant  of  all  the  alloys  of  this  metaL  port  than  those  of  iron,  which  for  a  time  impairs 
See  BaAsa.)  With  a  much  less  proportion  of  the  hearing  of  the  people  that  work  them.  A 
inc  the  colour  of  the  aHoy  approaches  very  nearly  common  alloy  for  belUmetal  is  about  eighty  of 
o  that  of  gold,  and  the  malleability  increases,  copper  to  twenty  of  tin ;  or  where  copper,  brass, 
ilbctures  chiefly  of  these  two  metals  are  used  to  and  tin  are  used,  the  copper  is  from  seventy  to 
3rm  a  variety  of  yellow  or  gold-culoured  alloys,  eighty  per  cent  induing  the  portion  contained 
Down  by  tbe  names  of  tombac,  Manheim,  or  in  tbe  braaa,  and  the  remainder  48  tin  and  zinc. 
>utcb  gold,  tinsel,  aimHor,  prince  Rupert*s  metal.  The  zinc  certainly  makes  it  more  sonorous.  An- 
*inebbeck,  dee. ;  but  the  precise  composition  va-  timony  is  also  often  found  in  small  quantity  in 
ies  according  to  the  fancy  or  the  experience  of  bell-metaL  Some  of  the  finer  kinds  used  for  small 
iflerent  manofactairera.  The  Dutch  gold  may  be  artidea  contain  also  a  little  silver,  which  much  iin- 
eatea    out    into    extremely    fine     leaves,    which,  proves  the  sound. 

'hen  fresh,  have  nearly  the  brilliance  of  gold-leaf,         When  the  tin  is  nesriy  one-third  of  the  alloy,  it 

nd  are  used  aa  a  cheap  imitation  of  it ;  but  they  is  then  most  beautifully  white,  with  a  lustre  almoat 

iraiah    very  soon.      The  mixture  may  be  made,  like  that  of  mercury,   extremely  hard,  very  dose- 

ither  by  directly   melting  copper  and  zitic,   or  by  grained,  and  perfectly  brittle,     in  this  state  it  takea 

lixing    brass    and    copper.      In    either    case    the  a  most  beautiful  polish,  aud  is  admirably  fitted  for 

opper  should  be  melted  first,  and  tbe  zinc  added  the  reflection  of  light  for  all  optical  purposea.     Jt 

ftenvards,  the   whole  stirred  together  with   wood,  is  then  called  speculum  metal,  which,  however,  for 

overing  it  with  a  little  charcoal,  and  poured  out  the  extreme  perfection   required  in  modern  astro- 

nmediately,  to  prevent   the    loss  by  the   burning  nomical   Instruments,  is  better   mixed    with  a  very 

fr  the  zinc.     A  kind  of  torobae  is  tbe  material'  <?  amall  prop«)rtion  of  other  metals,  particularly  arsenic, 

hich  a  large  proportion  of  the  Roman  coina  waa  brass,  and  silver. 

omposed.      Klaproth  on  analyaing  several  atruck        When  more  tin  ia  added  than  amounts  to  half 

uring  the  first   century  of  the   emperors,    found  the  weight  of  the  copper,  the  alloy  bcgiaa  to  lose 

lem   all   to  connst  either   of  pure  copper,  or  of  that  splendid  whiteness  for  which  it  is  so  valuable 

9pper  and  zinc,   in   which   the  latter  meul  made  as  a  mirror,  and  becomea  more  of  a  blue-grey.    Aa 

enerally  from  a  fifth  to  a  sixth  of  the  maas.    A  the  tin  increases,  the  texture  becomes  rough-grain- 

ttle    tin  and  lead  were  found   in  aoroe;    but    in  ed,  and   as   it  were  rotten,  and   totally  unfit  for 

idi  small  proportion  aa  to  appear  only  an  accidental  manufacture.     The  speculum  metal  is  therefore  in 

npurity.  the  highest  proportion  of  alloy  of  tin  that  copper 

The  alloys  of  copper  and  tin  are  extremely  im-  will  admit,  for    any  useful  purpose.      See  Aikin's 

ortant  in   the  arts,  and  curious  as  chemical  mix*  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.     Diz£  Jour.  Phys.    Wat« 

irea.      They  form,   in  diflferent  proportions,   mix.  son's  Essays. 

ires   which   have   a  distinct  and   appropriate  use.         /mto'tooa       i     u  *  *    « 

In  added  to  copper  makea  it  more  fusible;  much        CUPTREA      In  hofciny,  a   genua    of  the 

ss    liable  to  rust  or  corrodon  by  comnaon  sub.  class  dodecandria,  order  inonogyiiia.     Calyx 

iQCca ;  harder,   denser*  and  more  sonorous.    In  six-toothed,  unequal ;  petals  six,  unequal,  in* 
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serted  into  the  calyx  ;  capsule  one-celled,  with  tiou  according  to  the  act  of  uniformity,  or  ir^ 

a  thrce-»ided   follicle.     One  species  only;  a  liable  to  imprisonment,   &c.      The  Uit5  r- 

Brazil  plant.  speclinof  the  provision  to  be  made  for  the  nf> 

CUk.  *.  (Arorre,  Diitrh.)     1.  A  worthless  port  of  curates  have  recently  nniierg^one  sj^-* 

deg-i'ttfrnte  do-;:  (^Dri/den),     2.  A  tc»nii  of  re-  revision. 

I»n»ac)i  for  a  nrui  (Shakspeare).  CUKATELLA.     In  botany,  a  peimso*  'S^ 

CVliAHLVl.  a.  (U'oiu  cure.)   Tliat  admits  class    polyandria,  order  moiiog-ynia,     CJn 

a  remedy ;  that  iiiJiy  be  healed  (/)ryr/ew).  five-leaved;  petals  four;  styles  two;  ri;*a-r 

CU'llAKLENKSS. .».  (Irom  caraLle.)  Pos-  tivo-parted  ;  the  ceMs  two-scedetl.  0»esprcu^ 

sibilitv  to  be  healed.  only  ;  a  native  of  South  America. 

CURACOA,   or   Clrassou,  an  inland  of  OL'RATESHII*.  «.  (from  curaU.)    TLe 

America,  about  twentv-ei^ht  miles  from  the  same  with  curicy. 

continentof  Terra  Finna,  subject  to  the  Dutch,  CU'RATI VE.  a.  (from  eureJ)  firUtln^  'd 

being  about  twenty-live  miles  lonsr,  and  twelve  the  cure  of  diseases ;  not  prescrvatire  (Bror«V 

broad.    The  harhour  is  a  good  one,  and  stands  ClJRATOR,  an  oflicer  under  the  Raso^ 

on  the  south-east  part  of  the  island,  where  the  emperors,  who  regulated  the  prices  of  all  Vxt.ts 

Dutch  have  one  of  the  neatest  and  most  ele-  of  vendible  commodities  in  the  eioplrc- 

gant  towns  in  the  West  Indies.     The  public  Curator    op    an    unitersitt,     in   tJj? 

buildings  are  liamlsome  and  numerous,  sind  the  United  Provinces,  is  an  elective  office,  to  «'b«-k 

private  houses  convenient.    The  ma<razinesare  belongs  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  a-  - 

well  stored,  and  are  large  and  commodious,  vers!  ty  ;  as,  the  ad  mini  strati  on  of  the  rvTecsfv 

This  island  is  naturally  barren ;  but  the  in-  the  inspection  of  the  professors,  &c.      'iij^ 

dustry  of  the  Dutch  has  rendered  it  capable  of  curators  are  chosen  by  the  states  of  each  pr.*- 

producing  both  sugar  and  tohacco;  and  has  vince:  the  university  of  Leyden  has  three;  tii* 

raised  here  some  good  vsalt- works,  wliieh  carry  burg'hcrmasters  of  the  city  liave  a  fonrth. 

on  a  great  trade.     In  times  of  peace,  the  trade  CURB,  in  the  manage/a  chain  of  iron  node 

of  this  island  is  said  to  he  worth  no  less  than  fast  to  the  upper  part  of  the  branches  of  cs^ 

50(),00<.7.  per  annum  to  the  Dutch  ;  but  it  is  bridle,  in  a  hole  called  the  eye,  and  ninsiT]; 

much  greater  in  the  times  of  war,  as  it  then  over  the  heard  of  the  horse.     The  curb  {ii  \ 

becomes  the  common  emporium  of  the  West  horse*s  bridle  consists  of  the  follovriof  pars: 

Indies.     Lat.  II.  5H  X.     Lon.tiS.  20  W.  1.  The  hook  fixed  to  the  eye  of  the  "hnti^ 

CL'ft.ACY.  *.  (fromcwra^e.)  Employment  2.  The  chain  of  SS,  or  links.     3-  The  t^f 

of  a  curate  ;  employment  which  a  hired  clergy-  rings  or  mails.     Large  curbs,  prorided  thej  be 

man  holds  under  the  beneficiary  (^SicifC).  round,  are  always  the  most  g'entle. 

CURASSOr.     In  ornithology.     See   Pe>  Curb,  in  the  manage,  is  also  the  nameofa 

NELOPE  and  Crax.  tumour  situated  on  the  back  part  of  the  bir'-i-r 

CURATE,  is  properly  a  parson  or  vicar  of  leg  of  a  horse,  immediately  belovr  the  hjct, 

a  parish,  who  has  the  charge  or  cure  of  the  probably  the  result  of  local  injury,  or  toorn.^ 

pari!<hioners*  souls.  lent  labour.     Mild  blistering*  freqaently  »<k- 

Curate  is  now  more  generally  used  for  a  ceeds,  particnlarly  where  tlie  operation  i«tw:>' 

deputy,  or  suh»tituteof  the  parson,  or  one  who  performed ;  but  when  the  case  is  of  long  stis^ 

ofliciates  in  the  place  of  the  incumhent,  or  be-  inc:,  a  feiv  slight   feather  strokes    with  tfar 

neliciary.     In  case  of  pluralities  of  livings,  or  firmgiron  may  oe  necessary  to  effect  the  rnrr. 

where  a  clergyman  is  old  and  infirm,  it  is  re-  Cu rb, used  metaphorically, signifies restmct, 

quisite  there  should  be  a  curate  to  perform  the  inhibition,  opposition. 

cureof  the  clinrrh.     He  is  to  be  licensed,  and  jTo  Chrb.    v.  a.    (from  the   noan.)     I.  T? 

admitted  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  hyan  guide  a  horse  with  a  curb  (wl/i//oa).    2.  T* 

ordinary  having  episcopal  jurisdiction;   and  restrain;  to  inhibit;  to  check  (iS[peju«T). 

when  a  curate   hath  the  approbation  of  the  CURCULIOO.     In  botany^  a  genas  of  tV 

bishop,  he  usually  appoints  the  salary  too  ;  and  class  hexandria,  order  monogynia,    Corol  $.i- 

in  such  case,  if  he  be  not  paid,  the  curate  hath  petal  led,  flat ;    spathe  one-raived  ;  style  v«t 

a  proper  remedy  in  the  ecclesiastical  court,  by  short;  stigmas  three,  diverginif ;  capsale o*^ 

a  setjuestration' of  the  profits  of  the  benefice  ;  celled,   four-seeded,    sponsry,  ^beaked.     <^-f 

but  if  the  curate  is  not  licensed  by  the  bishop,  species  only  ;  a  native  of  OorMnandel. 

he  is  put  to  his  remedy  at  eomuio'n  law,  where  CURCLJLIO.  Weevil.  In  soolosrv* a  grr«  \ 

he  must  prove  tlie  agreement,  &c.     A  curate  of  the  class  insecta,  order  coleoptera.    Ap* 

having  no  fixed  estate  in  his  curacy,  not  being  tennas  clavate,  seated  on  the  snouC«  whr.  > 

instituted  and  inducted,  may  he  removed  at  horny  and  prominent;  feelers  four,  filifura 

pleasure  by  the  bishop   or  incumbent.     But  'I'he  larvas  of  this  most  splendid  tribe  ^i«* 

there  are  perjictual  cui  atesas  well  as  temporary,  six  scaly  legs,  and  a  scaly  head  :  some  of  iL-a 

who  are  appointed   where   tithes  are  impro-  infestgranarie8,eatingtheir  way  into  the rra9» 

priate,  and  no  vicara«;:e  endowed  :  these  are  not  of  corn,  and  leaving  nothing 'bat  the  hc*'\- 

removeahle,  and  the  impropriators  are  obliged  some  dwell  in  other  seeds,  or  are  lodged  in  r< 

to  find  them  ;  some  wiieieof  have  certain  por.  inside  of  articliokes,  thistles,  and  ▼arroos  «k'a? 

tions  of  the  tithes  settled    on   them.     Every  plants;  and  others  devour  the  leaves  «f  tr^M 

clergyman  that  officiates  in  a  church  (whetlier  and  herbs.    The  species  are  veffj  namefwj*, 

inriiiribent  or  substitute)  in  the  liturgy  is  called  and  amount  to  not  less  than  six  hsodrcd  r^-i 

Curates  must  subscribe  the  declara-  fifty-three  that  bave  bM  specififlaHy 
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tained'  aDd  described.  They  are  scattered  over  batterfly.   The  most  brilliant  and  beautiful  of 

the  globe,  and  may  be  thus  subdivided  into  the  insect  class.     A  native  of  Brazil, 

sections.  CURCUMA.  Turmeric.  In  boUny,  a  genus 

A.^  Jaw  cylindrical,  one-toothed :  compris-  of  the   class  roonandria,  onler    ofionugynia. 

ing  the  family  named  curculio  by  F'abri-  Calyx  biii-i  ;  corol  four-parted ;  nectary  three- 

cius.     These,  again,  are  distinguished  by  lohed;  anther  two-spurred  at  the  basel     Tivo 

having  species  ;  both  natives  of  Iniiia. 

«.  Snout  longer  than  the  thorax;    thighs  1.  C.  rotunda;  witii  ovate  lanceolate  leaves, 

unarmed.  ornamented  with  a  very  few  lateral  nerves  :  the 

€.  Snout  longer  than  the  thorax ;  thighs  root  an  ovate  bulb ;  stemless ;  but  possessed  of 

toothed.  pale,  spiked  flowers. 

y.  Snout  longer  than  the  thorax;  hind-thighs  2.  C.  longa;  leaves  lanceolate,  with  very 

formed  for  leaping.  numerous    lateral    nerves;     stemless;     with 

i.  Snout  shorter  than  the  thorax  ;  thighs  fleshy,  palmate  root,  and  white  sessile  flowers, 

unarmed.  The  root  of  both  species  is  imported  in  its 

1.  Snout  shorter  than  the  thorax ;  thighs  dried  state,  and  for  the  same  purposes.    Ex- 
toothed,  ternally  it  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  wrinkled, 

B.  Lip  bifid ;  jaw  bifid,  short ;  snout  short :  solid,  ponderous,  and  the  inner  substance  of  a 
embracing  the  tribe anthribus  of  Fabricius.  deep  saffron  or  gold  colour :  its  odour  is  some- 

C.  Lip  rounded,  homy ;  feelers  very  short ;  what  fragrant;   to  the  taste  it  is  bitterish, 
the  brachycerus  of  Fabricius.  slightlv  acrid,  exciting  a  moderate  degree  of 

The  species  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  wanntu  in  the  mouth,  and  on  being  chewed 

following.  it  tinges  ^he  saliva  yellow.     It  is  now  very 

1.  C.  nncum.     Nut  weevil.     Body-brown ;  seldom  used  medicinally,  but  retains  a  place 

snout  long,  slender,  curved ;  length  from  the  in  our  pharmacopoeias. 

tip  of  the  snout  to  the  end  of  the  oody,  nearly  CUKD.  s.  The  coagulation  of  mi^k  {Pope), 

half  an  inch.    The  complete  insect  is  the  pa-  To  Curd.  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.^    To  turn 

rent  of  the  maggot,  so  freauently  found  in  the  to  curds;  to  cause  to  coagulate  (Shakspeare), 

hazel-nut     It  appears  early  in  August,  and  is  CUKDISTAN,  a  country  of  Asia,  seated 

seen  creeping  about  hazel-trees.    The  female  betwet  n  the  Turkish  empire  and  Persia,  lyinff 


when  ready  to  deposit  her  eggs,  singles  out  a  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  river  Tigris,  and 
not,  which  she  pierces  with  her  proboscis,  and  comprehend  ingfreat  partof  theancientAssyria* 
then  turning  round,  drops  au  egg  into  the  ca-  To  CU'RDLE.  v.  n,  (from  curd.)  To  coa- 
vity.  She  passes  on,  pierces  another  nut,  drops  gnlate ;  to  concrete  (^Bacon), 
another  egg^  and  so  continues  till  she  had  ex-  To  CVrdlb.  t^.  a.  To  cause  to  coagulate ; 
hausted  her  entire  stock.  The  nut  not  essen-  to  force  into  concretions  (F/o^er). 
tially  injured  continues  to  grow.  The  egg  is  CURDLING,  the  coagulation  of  any  par- 
soon  hatched ;  the  young  maggot  or  larva  finds  ticnlar  fluid,  such  as  milk.  In  Tuscany,  it  is 
its  food  prepared  for  it,  and  about  tlie  time  of  effected  by  means  of  artichoke  flowers,  instead 
its  full  growth,  falls  with  the  ripened  nut  to  of  the  rennet  employed  in  Britain.  There 
the  ground,  and  at  length  creeps  out  by  gnaw-  are,  besides,  a  variety  of  substances  which  may 
ing  a  circular  hole  in  uie  side.  It  then  bur-  be  advantageously  substituted  for  either,  espc- 
roivs  or  creeps  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  cially  when  the  whey  is  intended  to  be  a  cool- 
where  it  continues  dormant  for  eight  months;  ing  and  antiseptic  oeverage ;  for  instance,  a 
it  then  casts  its  skin,  commences  a  chrysalis  of  small  quantity  of  cream  of  lartar ;  a  few  drops 
the  shape  and  appearance  of  the  rest  of  the  of  oil  of  vitriol,  or  spirit  of  salt,  previously 
beetle  tribe ;  ana  in  the  beginning  of  August,  diluted  in  a  spoonful  of  water,  will  easily 
attaining  its  complete  form,  it  throws  off  the  coagulate  the  milk ;  after  which  it  should  be 
spoil  of  the  chrysalis,  creeps  to  the  surface,and  strained.  See  Cheese. 
becomes  an  inhabitant  of  the  upper  world.  CU'RDY.  a.  (from  curd.)  Coagulated ;  con- 
See  Nat  Hist.  Plate  LXXII.  creted ;  full  of  curds ;  curdled  (Arbutknot), 

2.  C.  granarius.  Granary-weevil.  Colour  CURB.  ^.  (ct<ra,  Latin.)  ].  Remedy;  re- 
uniform  dull  chesnut,  or  reddish  brown;  length  storative  (Granville).  2.  Act  of  healing 
scarcely  two  lines.  It  deposits  an  egg  in  va-  (Luke).  3.  The  benefice  or  employment  of  a 
rious  grains  of  wheat  or  barley,  in  the  same  curate  or  clergyman  (Collier), 

manner  as  c.  nucum  in  the  hazel-nut,  which  To  Curb.  v.  a,  (curo^  Latin.)    1.  To  heal ; 

undergoes  the  same  process  of  transmigration  to  restore  to  health  ;  to  remedy  ;  to  recover 

as  the  c.  nucum  egg^  but  in  a  much  shorter  (fValler).    2.  To  prepare  in  any  manner  so  as 

period  of  time,  the  perfect  insect  being  accom-  to  be  preserved  from  corruption  (Temple'), 

pushed  in  about  twenty-one  days.    The  egg  CU'RKLESS.  a,  (cure  and  le»9.)    Without 

IS  of  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  sand.  cure ;  without  remedy  (Shakspeare). 

3.  C.  imperial  is.  Imperial  weevil,  or  dia-  CU'RER.  #.  (from  cure.)  A  healer;  a 
mond  beetle.     Ground  colour  of  tbe  wing-  phvsician  (Shakspeare.  Harvey). 

sheaths  coal-black,  with  numerous  parallel  UUREIES,  in  antiquity,  the  same  as  cory- 

rows  of  sparkling  indentations  round,  and  of  a  bantes. 

green-gold  colour,  highlv  brilliant,  from  mi-  ^  CURPElW,  or  Courpew,  a  signal  given  in 

nate  reflecting  scales,  like  the  scales  of  the  cities  taken  in  war,  &c.  to  the  inhabitants  to 
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iro  to  bi'J.     Pasqain  says,  it  was  so  called,  as  ./crar).    7.  Elegant;  neat;  laboared  ;  fioUM 

Wing   intended    to  advertise  the    people  to  '(i?jro(ftf«).  8.  Rigid ;  severe ;  rigoroiu  (S4d^- 

secure  tlicinsclves  from  the  robberies  and  de-  upeare). 

baHclieries  of  the  night.  The  most  noted  CU'RIOUSLY.  flrf.  I.  Inqoisitivelr;  «t«- 
curfew  in  England  was  that  established  by  dionsly  (^Newton),  2.  Elegantly;  ontly 
William  the  Conqueror,  who  appointed,  under  (South),  3.  Artfnlly;  exactly.  4.  Cap- 
severe  penalties,  that,  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell  tiouslv. 

at  eioht  o'clock   in   the  evening,  every  one  CURFUS  DENTATL'S  MARCUS  AX- 

should  put  out  their  lights  and  fires,  and  go  to  NI  US,  a  Roman,  celebrated  for  his  fortit»^ 

bed  :  wlience,  a  beP  rung  about  that  time  was  and  frugality.    He  was  three  times  consol,a&d 

lon^  c;illed  a  curfew-bell.  was  twice  honoured  with  a  triooiph      Heot^ 

CUKIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  denoted,   I.  tained  decisive  victories  over  the  Sainnitrs,t^ 

The  senate-house.     2.  A  portion   or  division  Sabines,  and    the  Lucanians,    and  delnteil 

of  a  trihe,  containing  an  hundred  men.     H.  Pyrrhns  near  Tarentum.    The  ambassadors  of 

The  places  wliere  the  curiae  used  to  assemble,  the  Samnites  visited  his  cottage  irfaiie  lie  ms 

In  our  ancient  customs,  the  assembly  of  the  boilingsome  vegetables  in  an  earthen  pot, a»d 

bishops,  peers,  and  great  men,  to  celebrate  the  attempted  to  bribe  him  by  tlie  otkrofhrsf 

chief  festivals   of  Uic  year,  was  also  called  presents.     He  refused   them   irith  coatcn-*'^ 

curia.  and  said,  **  I  prefer  m^  earthen  pots  Co  all  \  '^ai 

Curia   nARONUAf.     Sec  Court-baron.  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  it  is  my  vr&ii 

Curia   claudenda,    is    a   writ  that   lies  to  command  thosc^  who  are  in  poBses9i«Hi  t^f 

against  him  who  should  fence  and  Enclose  the  money,  while  I  am  deprived  of  it,  and  liwis 

ground,  but  refuses  or  defers  to  do  it.  poverty."  (Piularch.) 

CUIUA'LITY.  *.  (cttria/i>,  Latin.)    The  To  CUKL.  v,  a.  (kroUen,  Datch.^     I.  Ta 

privileges,  or  retinue,  of  a  court  (Bacon).  turn  the  hair  in  ringlets  (Shak9p€art},   2.  T«> 

CURIATII,  a  family  of  Alba,  which  was  writhe;    to    twist.    «!.  To  dress  with  carU 

carried  to  Rome  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  en-  (Shakspeare).   4.  To  raise  in  waves,  nnda)> 

tered  among  the  patricians.     The  three  Cu-  tions,  or  sinuosities  (Dryden), 

riatii,  who  engaged  the  Huratii,  and  lost  the  To  Curl,  v,  n.     1.  'Vo  shrink  intorinrlfts 

victory,  were  of  this  family.  (Boylt),  2.  To  rise  in  undalations  (Drydcs^), 

CUIllO,  the  chief  and  priest  of  a  curia.  ;i  Jo  twist  itself  (/>ry</e]i). 

Romulus,  upon  dividing  the  j.eople  into  curiae.  Curl.  «.  (from  the  verb.)     1.  A  ringlet  r4 

gave  each  division  a  chief,   who  was  to  be  hair  (^iVse^).     2.  Undulation ;  wave ;  sioq«- 

priest  of  that  curia,  under  the  title  of  curio  and  sity  ;  flexure  (Neiaton), 

iiamen  curialis.     His  business  was  to  provide  CURLEW.     In    ornitholog-y.     See    Sce- 

and  officiate  at  the  sacritices  of  the  curia,  which  lopax. 

were  called  curionia;  the  curia  furnishing  him  CUIIMI,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient*  ta 

with  a  sum  of  money  on  that  consideration,  a  sort  of  malt  liquor  or  ale.     It  was  made  ot 

which  pension  or  appointment  was  called  cu-  Imrlcy,  and  was  drunk  by  the  people  of  oBflv 

riouium.  nations  instead  of  wine. 

Curio    (Quintius),    an    excellent    orator,  CVRMV ^UOEOS,  i.  (cmitrmeekaML,  Fr.) 

who  called  Cssar  in  full   senate,  **  Omnium  An  avaricious  churlish   fellow  ;   a  miser;  s 

mulierum   virum,  et  omnium   virorum   mulie-  niggard  ;  a  griper  (Locke), 

rum."  (Tacitug.)    ilis   son,  C.  Scribonius,  CUKMU'OGEONLY.  o.  (from   evrmr^^ 

was  tribune  of  the  people,  and  saved  Caesar's  geon,)  Avaricious  ;  covetous;  charli^;  o:<- 

life   as  he    returned   from    the  senate-house,  gardiy  CI/ Estran^eY 

after    the    debates    concerning    the    punish-  CUH RANT-TREE,     5M^e  Rises. 

ments   which   ou^ht  to   he    inflicted   on  the  CURRANTS,  the  fruit  of  a  specie*  of  rrw- 

adherents  of  Catilme.     He  killed   himself  in  sularia.     (See  Kibes.)     The  white  and  rrd 

Africa  sort  are   mostly  used ;    for    the   black,  a^ 

CURIO'SITY.  .f.  (from  ri/n'oM*.)  1.  Inqui-  chiefly  the  leaves,  upon  6rst  coming  out,  arr 

sitiveness;  inclination  to  inquiry.     2.  Xiccty ;  in  use  to  flavour  English  spirits,  anS  cooatr*- 

Miciicy  (Shakgpeure)*    3  Accuracy;  exact-  feit  French  brandy.     The  jelly  of  hUck  rsr- 

ness(rfflfy).     4.  An  act  of  curiosity  ;  nice  ex-  rants  is  reckoned  very  efficacioas   in  cunrr 

periment  (Bacon),     5.  An  object  of  curiosity  ;  inflammations  of  the  throat. 

v'A\'\i\  (Addison).  Currants  also  signify  a  smaller  kind  if 

CCRIOSUS,  an  officer  of  the  Roman  em-  grapes,  brought  principally  from  Za ore  &*.<^ 

pire  during  the  middle  age,  appointed  to  take  Cenha Ionia.  They  aregathrred  off  llic  l»a«>Vv 

cure  that  no  frauds  or  irregularities  were  com-  and  laid  to  dry  in  the  sun,  and  so  pat  np  ;t. 

luitted.  large  butts.     They  are  used  for  coiiiiary  pir* 

CU'RIOUS.  a,  (curiosuSt  Latin.)  1.  Inqui-  poses  chiefly, 

sitive;  desirous  ot  information  (I>tfm'*).     2.  CURRE'NCY.  «.  (from  eitrms/.)      I,  C.r- 

Attentive  to  ;  diii^entabout  (fFoodtrard),    3.  culation  ;  power  of  passing  from  haml  to  lav: 

Accurate;  careful  not  to  mistake  (//ooArer).  (SwiJ'i).     2.  General  reception.     3.  pi 


I.  Difficult  to  please  ;  solicitous  of  perfection  ;  readiness  of  utterance.  4.  Condanaacc ;  t^r- 
WX  of  care  (Tavlor),  5.  Exact ;  nice;  subtile  stant  flow  (Ayiiffe),  5  .  (lenerml  eslr«ai  :tW 
folder),    6L  Artful ;  nicely  diligent  (Fair*    rate  at  which  any  thing  Is  ralgarly  wiv^i 
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(Bacon).    6.  The  papers  stamped  in  the  En-  hning  %o  necessary  an  article  in  navigation,  we 

glish  colonies  by  aatliority,  and  passing  for  shallsheiv  a  more  accurate  way  of  discovering 

inonev.  the  way  they  set,  toijether  witli  their  strength, 

ClJ'HRENT.  a.  (c«rreii#,  Latin.)  1.  Circa-  than  tfiat  oV  gueasint;  hy  the  ripplings  uf  the 
latory ;  passing  from  band  to  hand  (fieneni),  water,  and  by  the  driving  of  the  froth  along 
2.  Generally  received;  uncontradicted;  an-  shore.  Take  your  ship*s  boat,  with  three  or 
thoritative  '(^HookerY  3.  Coijimon ;  ffeneral  four  men,  a  compass,  a  log-line  with  a  large 
(^fFatuy  4.  Popular;  sach  as  is  established  log  to  it,  and  a  kettle  or  iron  pot,  witii  a  coil 
by  vulgar  estimation  (Grew).  5.  Fashionable;  or  two  of  inch-rope  fastened  to  its  hale.  When 
popular  (Pope),  6.  Passable;  such  as  may  be  at  a  propei  distance  from  the  ship,  heave  your 
allowed  or  admitted  (Shakepeare),  7-  What  ki'ttle  overboard,  and  let  it  sink  80  or  100  fa- 
is  now  passing;  what  is  at  present  in  its  course,  thouis,  which  will  ride  the  boat  nearly  as  fast 

Cu'rrbnt.  #.  1.  A  running  stream  (B0;y/O*  ^  if  s^t  anchor.     Heave  your  log,  and  turn 

2.  Currents  are  progressive  motions  ot  the  yonr  half-minute  glass,  observing  at  the  same 

water  of  the  sea  in  several  places  (Harrie),  3.  time  to  set  the  drift  of  the  log  by  the  compass: 

Course;  progression  (Bacon).  then  will  the  knots  run  out  daring  the  haif- 

CoRRBNT.  (from  eurrOf  I  run.)    In  hydro*  minute,  ji^ive  the  current's  strengtTi,  and  the 

graphy,  a  stream  or  flux  of  water  in  any  di-  compass  its  setting.     Now  to  know  how  to 

rcction.    The  setting  of  the  current,  is  that  make  proper  alloivances  for  currents,  it  is  evi- 

point  of  the  compass  towards  which  the  waters  dent,  if  a  current  sets  just  with  the  course  of 

run;  the  drift  of  a  current,  is  the  rate  it  runs  the  ship,  then  the  motion  of  the  ship  it  in- 

an  hour.  creased  by  as  much  as  is  the  drift  or  velocity 

Currents,  in  the  sea,  are  either  natural  and  of  the  current;  and  if  a  current  sets  directly 

g'eneral,  as  arising  from  the  diurnal  rotation  of  aerainst  the  ship*s  cour!«e,  then  the  motion  is 

the  earth  on  its  axis;  or  accidental  and  parti-  retarded  in  proportion  to  the  velocity  of  the 

cular,  caused  by  the  waters  being  driven  against  current.     Hence  it  is  plain,  1.  If  the  velocity 

promontories,  or  into  gulphs  and  streights,  of  the  current  he  less  than  that  of  the  ship, 

witere,  wanting  room  to  spread,  they  are  driven  then  the  ship  will  get  so  much  ahead,  as  is  the 

back,  and  thus  disturb  the  ordinary  flux  of  the  difft^ence  of  these  velocities.  2.  If  the  velocity 

sea.  of  the  current  he  greater  than  that  of  the  ship. 

The  currents  are  so  violent  nnder  the  equa-  then  the  ship  will  fall  so  much  astern  as  is  the 

tor,  where  the  motion  of  the  earth  is  greatest,  difference  ot  thr»e  velocities.     3.  If  the  veto- 

that  they  hurry  vessels  very  speedily  from  city  of  the  current  he  equal  to  that  of  the  ship, 

Africa  to  America;  butabsolutely  prevent  their  then  the  shin  will  stand  still,  the  one  velocity 

return  the  same  way :  so  that  ships  are  forced  to  destroving  the  other. 

run  as  far  as  the  40th  or  45th  degree  of  north  If  the  current  thwarts  tl»e  course  of  a  ship, 

latitude,  to  fall  into  the  return  of  the  current  then  it  not  only  lessens  or  augments  her  velo- 

aic'ain,  to  bring  them  home  to  Europe.     It  is  city,  but  gives  her  a  new  dirertion ;  compound- 

sbewn  by  governor  Pownal,  that  this  current  ed'of  the  course  she  steers,  and  the  setting  of 

performs  a  continual  circulation,  setting  out  the  current.     Suppose  a  ship  sails  by  the  coin- 

from  the  Guinea  coast  in  Africa,  for  example,  pass  directly  south,  9H  miles  in  24  hours,  in  a 

from  thence  crossting  straight  over  the  Atlantic  current  that  sets  enst  -lo  miles  in  the  same  time: 

ocean,  and  so  setting  into  the  gulph  of  Mexico  required  the  ship'.H  true  course  and  distance. 

by  the  sonth  side  of  it;  then  sweeping  round  It  is  evident  that  the  ship  will  run  upon  the 

hy  the  bottom  of  the  gulph,  it  issues  out  by  the  diugoniil  of  a  {Mrulielogram,  of  which  the  sides 

north  side  of  it,  and  thence  takes  a  direction  are  %  and  4b:  the  length  of  this  diaifonal  is 

north-easterly  along  the  coast  of  North  Ame-  found  to  be  106  miles,  equal  to  J56^+1S»1 

rica,  tiH  it  arrives  near  Newfoundland,  where  $)ee  Navigation. 

it  is  turned  by  a  rounding  motion  backwards  See  also   Hobenson**  Navigation,  vol.  ii. 

across  the  Atlantic  again,  upon  the  coasts  of  book  7.  sect.  8,  where  the  sailing  in  currents 

Kurope,  and  from  thence  southward  again  to  j,  largely  <*xeinplit]ed. 

the  coast  of  Africa,  from  whence  it  set  out.  Cuhrknts  (Under),  are  distinct  from  the 

In  the  streights  of  Gibraltar,  the  currents  set  upper  or  apparent,  and  in  different  places  set 

in  by  the  south  side,  sweep  along  the  coast  of  or  drive  a  contrary  way.     Dr.  Thomas  Smith, 

Africa  to  Egypt,  by  Palestine,  and  so  return  by  p|,i|,  jrans.  No.  l58,  makes  it  highly  proba- 

the  northern  side,  or  European  coasts,  and  issue  ble,  that  in  the  Downs,  in  the  streights  of  Gib- 

^ut  again  by  the  northern  side  of  the  streights.  raltur,  &c.  there  is  an  under  current,  whereby 

In  St.  George's  channel  too  they  usually  set  „  much  water  is  carried  out,  as  is  brouirht  in 

eastward.    The  great  violence  and  danger  of  bv  the  upper-currents.     This  he  argues  from 

the  sea  in  the  streights  of  Magellan,  is  attri-  tlic  offiug  between  the  north  and  south  Fore- 

butedto  two  contrary  currenU  setting  in,  one  land,  where  it  runs  tide  and  half-tide,  i.  e  it 

from  tlje  South,  and  the  other  from  the  North  5,  either  ebb  or  flood  in  that  part  of  the  Downs 

*^^                   ...                      .  three  hours  before  it  is  so  on  at  sea:  a  certain 

CuRRXNTS,  m  narigation,  are  certain  set-  gig,,,  that  though  the  tide  of  flood  runs  aloft, 

tinsrs  of  the  stream,  by  which  ships  are  com-  yet  the  tide  of  ebb  runs  under-foot,  i.  e.  close 

pelled  to  alter  their  course  or  velocity,  or  both,  by  ibe  ground ;  and  so  at  the  tide  of  ebb  it  will 

and  submit  to  the  motion  impressed   upon  flow  under-foot.    This  be  confirms  by  an  ex- 

^bem  by  the  cnrrenl.  The  knowledge  of  them  pcrimcnt  in  the  Baltic  Sound,  communicated 
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to  him  bv  an  able  seaman  present  at  the  mak-  for  shoes;  and  tht«  is  done  either  npofi  n* 

\ng  it:   beinfT  tberr«  then,  with  one   of  the  flfsli  or  the  grain. 

kind's  fris^trs,  they  went  with  their  pinnace  In  dressing  leather  for  shoesopon  the  fir^'i, 

iolo  the  mid-stream,  and  were  carried  violently  tl;e  first  operation  is  soaking   the  l<aLvr  ^n 

by  the  cnrrenf.     Soon  after  that,  they  sunk  a  water,  until  it  is  thoroughly  wet  ;    tbea  l  e 

basket  with  a  larire  cannon-builet,  to  a  certain  flesfi  side  is  shaved  on  a  bea:n  about  sereo    4- 

depth  of  water,  which  gave  check  to  llie  boat's  ei::ht  inches  broad,  with  a  knife  of  a  perc    ^ 

motion  ;  and  sinking  it  still  loiver  and  lower,  constraction,  to  a  proper  sub<>>tance,  ac.orjr:: 

the  boat  was  driven  a-head  to  the  windward,  to  the  custom  of  the  coantrv,  ami  the  ase^  ro 

against  the  apper-current ;    the  current  aloft  which  it  is  to  be  applied.     This  is  ooe  of  :br 

not  being  above  four  or  five  fatho^i  deep.    He  most  carious  and  laborious  opermtioos  in  me 

added,  that  the  lower  the  basket  was  let  down,  whole  mystery  of  carrying.     The  knitc  n-w 

the   stronger   the   under-current   was    found,  for  this  purpose  is  of  a  rectangular  form,  n in 

From  this  principle,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  two  handles,  one  at  each  end,  and  a  donLt 

that  continual  in-dranght  of  water  out  of  the  e<ige.     They  are  manafiictared  at  CireDceu<rr. 

Atlantic  into  the  Mediterranean,  through  the  and  composed  of  iron  and  steel:  the  ed^e  i« 

streights  of  Gibraltar ;  a  passage  about  twenty  given  to  them  by  rubbing  tbem  oa  a  flat  yUve 

miles  broad:  yet,  without  any  sensible  rising  of  a  sharp  gritty  substance  till  it  comes  loi 

of  the  water  along  the  coasts  of  Barbary,  &c.  kind  of  wire ;  this  wire  is  taken  off  br  a  6iy 

or  any  overflowing  of  the  hnds,  which  tlirre  stone,  and  the  edge  is  then  tamed  to  a  Initd  <^i 

lie  very  low.  groove  wire  by  a  piece  of  steel  in  form  ut  a 

CU'RREXTLY.  ad,   (from   current  J)    1.  bodkin,  which  steel  is  osed  to  renew  the  eci^e 

With  a  constant  motion.     2.  Without  opposi-  in  the  operation. 

tion  (^Hooker).    3.  Popularly;  fashionably;  After  the  leather  it  properly  shared,  it  n 

generally.     4.  Without  ceasing.  thrown  into  the  water  aigaiii,  and  scowend 

CIT'RREXTXESS.  «.  (from  current  A    1.  upon  a  board  or  stone  commoolr  appnnMiaird 

Circulation.     2.  General  reception.     3.  £asi-  to  that  use.     Scowering  is  perionoed  by  nii^- 

ness  of  pronunciation  (^CamdeH).  bi"!^  ^^>^  grain  or  hair  side  with  a  piece  of  p»- 

CU  RRICULU8,  in  our  ancient  writers,  de-  mice-stone,  or  with  some  other  stone  of  a  r»^ 

notes  the  year,  or  course  of  a  vear.  grit,  not  unlike  in  thickness  and  shape  to  tbe 

CL''RRIER.*.(conVint##,  Latin.)  One  who  slate  with  which   some  booses   are   corerrd. 

dresses  and  pares  leather  for  those  who  make  These  stones  force  out  of  the  leather  a  vij>.c 

shoes,  or  other  things  (^L* Estrange),  sort  of  substance,  called  the  bloom,  prodao^d 

No  currier  shall  use  the  trade  of  a  butcher,  by  the  oak  bark  in  tanning.   The  hide  or  skia 

tanner,  &c.  or  shall  curry  skins  insufliciently  is  then  conveyed  to  the  shade  or  dryioif  place, 

tanned,  or  gash  any  hide  of  leather,  on  pain  of  where  the  oily  substances  are  applied,  tenceid 

forfeiting  for  every  hide  or  skin,  6#.  8</.  If  any  stuffing  or  dabbing.  The  oil  osed  for  this  p'sr- 

currier  do  not  curry  leather  sent  to  him,  within  pose  is  prepared  by  the  oil  leather-dressers,  hx 

sixteen  days  between  Michaelmas  and  Lady-  boiling  sheep  skins  or  doe  skins  in  cod  olL 

day,  and  in  eight  days  at  other  times,  he  shall  This  is  put  on  both  sides  of  the  leather,  bat  'b 

on  conviction  thereof  forfeit  5/.   12  Geo.  II.  c.  greater  and  thicker  quantity  on  the  flesh  tiua 

25.     Every  currier  or  dresser  of  hides  in  oil  on  the  grain  or  hair  side, 

shall  annually  take  out  a  license  from  the  com-  Thus  we  have  porsaed  the  currying  of  I«s- 

missioners  or  officers  of  excise.  Several  of  these  ther  in  its  wet  state,  and  through  its  6rst  st^c 

regulations,  however,  have  been  altered  by  a  commonlv  called  getting  ont. 

late  law.  When  \i  is  thorouichfy  dry,  an  instiumefit. 

CLT'RR  I SH.  a,  (from  cifr.)  Having  the  qua-  with  teeth  on  the  under  side,  called  a  craimD£- 

litiesof  a  degenerate  dog;  brutal;  sour;  quar-  board,  is  first  applied  to  the  flesh-side,  wb  lij 

relsome;  churlish  (Fairfax),  is  called  graining;  tbentothegTain-side,cal)<-!i 

CrRRODREPAXUS-  (formed  of  currui,  bruising.  Tlie  whole  of  this  operation  is  is- 
chariot,  and  ^MTa>o>,  scythe  or  sickle.)  In  an-  tended  to  soften  the  leather  to  which  it  b  1^ 
tiquity,  a  kind  of  chariot  armed  with  scythes,  plied.  Whitening,  or  pairing, socceeds,  vhu b 
The  driver  of  this  chariot  was  obliged  to  ride  on  is  performed  with  a  fine  edce  to  the  knife  Al- 
one of  the  horses,  as  there  was  no  other  seat  for  ready  described,  and  nsed  m  taking*  off  ihr 
him ;  the  nsual  place  for  him  being  all  armed  grease  from  the  flesh.  It  is  then  bovded  a?s 
with  knives.  or  grained  again,  bjr  applying  the  rraiam^- 

To  CI  RRY.  r.  a,  (^corium^  Latin,  leather.)  board  first  to  the  grain  and  then  to  the  flesh. 

1.  To  dress  leather,  by  beating  and  rubbing  if.  It  is  now  fit  for  waxing,  which  is  perform^-i 

2.  To  beat;  to  drub;  to  thra,sh  (»^ddison),  3.  first  by  colouring.  This  is  performed  by  r3>>- 
To  rub  a  horse  with  a  scratching  instrument,  bing  with  a  brush,  dipped  in  a  compositiiV\  oi 
so  as  to  smooth  his  coat  (Bacon).  4.  Vo  scratch  oil  and  lamp  black,  on  the  flesh  till  it  be  tLo> 
in  kindness  (*SAfirA-j/>cflre).  5.  To  Cirrt^-  roughly  black :  it  is  then  sixed,  called  Mxrk 
vowr.  To  become  a  favourite  by  petty  officious-  sizing,  with  a  brash  or  spunge,  dried,  t!ilU>^'-i 
ness,  slight  kindnesses,  or  flattery  (Hooker),  with  a  woollen  cloth,  and  slicked  npoo  il^ 

CL-'RRYCOMB.  t.  An  instrument  used  for  fle^^h  with  a  small  souMth   piece  of   glx%^' 

carrying  horses  (Locke),  sized  again  with  a  sponge;  and  when  dry, i>^« 

rllKRYlXG  is  the  art  of  dressing  cow-  sort  of  leather,  called  waxed,  or  bUck  im  v* 

kins,  seal-skins,  &c.,  principally  flesh,  is  curried. 
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Carry insr  leather  on  the  hair  or  grain  side,  of  chancery,  whose  business  it  is  to  make  out 
cal)«d  black  on  the  grain,  is  the  same  in  the  original  writs.    In  the  statute  18  Kdward  III. 
first  operation  with  that  dressed  on  the  flesh,  they  are  called  clerks  of  course,  and  are  twenty- 
tilt  it  IS  scotvered.     Then  the  first  black  is  ap-  four  in  number,  making  a  corporation  of  them- 
plied  to  it  while  wet ;  which  bUck  is  a  solution  seWes.     To  each  of  them  is  allowed  a  division 
of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  called  copperas,  in  fair  of  certain  counties,  into  which  they  issue  out 
water,  or  in  the  water  in  ivhich  the  skins  as  the  original  writs  required  hy  the  subject, 
they  come  from  the  tanner  have  been  soaked:  Cursitoc-baron,  an  officer  in  the  ronrt 
this  is  first  put  upon  the  c^rain  after  it  has  been  of  exchequer,  who  administers  tke  oatlis  of  all 
rubbed  with  a  stone:  then  rubbed  over  with  a  bigh-sherifis,  butifa,  auditors,  receivers,  col- 
brush  dipped  in  stale  arine;  slicked  oat  with  lectors,  comptrollers,  surveyors,  and  searchers 
an  iron  slicker,  in  order  to  make  the  grain  of  all  the  customs  in  England. 
coRie  ont  as  fine  as  possible,  and  then  stufrod  in  CURSOR,  a  small  piece  of  brass,  &c.  that 
the  manner  already  described  among  the  first  slides ;  as,  the  piece  in  an  equinoctial  ring  dial 
operations  of  currying ;  and  when  dry  it  it  that  slides  to  the  day  of  the  month ;  or  the 
seasoned,  i.  e.  rubbed  over  with  a  brush  dipped  little  ruler  or  label  of  brass  sliding  in  a  groove 
in  copperas-water  on  the  gvain  till  it  is  per-  alongthemiddleof  another  label,  representing 
fectly  olack ;  then  slicked  with  a  stone  of  a  the  horizon  in  the  analemma ;   or  the  point 
goocf  grit,  to  take  out  the  wrinkles  as  mncb  as  that  slides  along  the  beam  compass,  &c. 
possible :  after  this  the  grain  is  raised  with  a  aCU'RSDRARY.  a,  (from  eursu9^  I^tin.) 
tine  graining- board,  by  turning  the  skin  or  Cursory;  hasty;  careless  (^/i<i^j;^ar6}. 
piece  of  leather  in  various  directions;  and  C U' RSORI L Y.  oi^. (from curtory.)  Hasti- 
when  a  little  dried,  it  is  bruised,  in  order  to  ly :  without  care  {AtierbuTy), 
soften  it.     When  it  is  thoroughly  dry  it  is  C  U' RSOR IN  ESS. «.  (from  c»r«ory.)  Slight 
whitened,  bruised  again,  and  grained  in  two  or  attention. 

three  different  ways,  and  when  oiled  npon  CU'KSORY.  a.  (from  cBr«orttf#,  Latin.) 

the  strain  with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  tallow  it  is  Hasty;  quick ;  inattentive ;  careless  (Jiddison). 

finished.  CURST. a. Froward;  peevish;  malignant; 

Bull  and  cow  hides  are  sometimes  curried  mischievous:  malicious;  snarling (CrofAow). 

for  the  use  of  saddlers  and  collar-makers ;  but  CU'RSTNESS.  s,  (from  curst.}   Peevish* 

the  principal  operations  are  much  the  same  as  ness ;  frowardness ;  malignity  (firyden), 

those  we  have  already  described.    It  should,  CURT.  a.  (from  curtuty  Latin.)  Short, 

however,  be  observed,  that  only  a  small  portion  To  CU'RTAI  L.  v,  a.  (eurto^  Latin.)  To  cnt 

of  flesh  is  taken  off  from  hides  designed  for  off;  to  cut  short;  to  shorten  (^tfi/t^ra#). 

these  purposes.  Hides  for  the  roofs  ofcoaches,  Cu'rtail  doo.  9,  A  dog  whose  tail  is  cat 

&c.  are  shaved  nearly  as  thin  as  shoe  hides,  ofi  (Shakspeare), 

and  blacked  on  the  grain  side.       ^  Curtail,    or  Cur-tail,    in  the  manaj^e, 

'J'he  oil  used  in  tne  first  operation  of  stuf-  a  name  give  to  the  tail  of  a  horse  after  he  has 

fing,  or  dubbing,  is  called  spent  oil,  and  con-  undergone  the  operation  of  docking.      See 

tains  a  portion  of  alkali.     It  has  latterly  been  Docking. 

made  up  expressly  for  the  curriers.    A  fact  CU'RTAIN.  «.  (cortina^  Latin.)      1.  A 

worthy  of  remark  is,  that  it  is  imbibed  more  cloth  contracted  or  expanded  at  pleasure  (i^r- 

uniformly  and  effectually  by  wet  than  by  dry  buthnoi),     2.  To  draw  the  Curtain.    To 

leather ;  and  this  no  doubt  arises  from  the  rra-  close  it,  so  as  to  conceal  the  object ;  or  to  open, 

doal  evaporation  of  the  water,  which  gives  so  as  to  discern  the  object  (Pope.  SAaAr^rpeare). 

place  to  tne  introduction  of  the  oil  by  capillary  3.  (In  fortification.)    The  part  of  the  wall  or 

attraction,  whereas  the  air,  if  interspersed  in  rampart  that  lies  between  two  bastions.    See 

the  pores,  would  resist  it.    For  M.  St.  Hears  Curtin. 

Observations  on  Currying,  see  Repertory  of  Cu'rtain-lecture.  m,  (from  curtain  and 

Arts,  vol.  ii.  p.  347.  lecture,^    A  reproof  given  by  a  wife  to  her 

To  CURSE,  o.  a.  (cujifian,  Saxon.)  1.  To  husband  in  bed  (^Addi9on\ 

wish  evil ;  to  execrate  (^KnoUet).    2.  To  mis-  To  Cu'rtain.  t;.  n.  (from  the  noun.)    To 

chief;  to  afflict  (^Pope),  enclose  or  accommodate  with  curtains  (Pope). 

To  Curse,  t;.  ».  To  imprecate  (Judga).  CURTATE  DISTANCE,   in  astronomy. 

Curse.  9.  (from  the  verb^   1.  Malediction ;  the  distance  from  the  sun  to  tliat  point  where 

wish  of  evil  to  another  (Drvden),    2.  Af-  a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  a  planet  or  comet 

fiiction ;  torment ;  vexation  {Addison),  meets  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 

CU'RSED.  particip,    a.    1.  Deserving  a  CURTATION,  in  astronomy,  the  differ- 

carse ;     hatefnl;     detestable ;     abominable ;  ence  between  a  body's  distance  from  the  sun, 

wicked  (Shak9p9are),    2.  Unholy ;  unsancti-  and  its  curtate  distance, 

fied  (MiltX  3.  Vexations ;  troublesome  (PriX  CURTELASSB.    See  Cutlabs. 

Cl'RSEDLY.  ad.  Miserably  ;  shamefully  CURTEYN,    Curtaka,    in    the  British 

(Pope),  customs,  king  Edward  the  Confessor's  sword, 

CU'RSEDNESS.«.  (from  cttfMi/.)  The  state  borne  before  the  prince  at  coronations.    Its 

of  being  under  a  curse.  point  is  said  to  be  oroken  off,  as  an  emblem  of 

CU'KSH  IP.  9,  (from  cur.^  Dogship ;  mean-  mercy, 

ness;  sconndrelship (fTtu/tora*).  CURTIN,   Curtain,    or   Courtin,    in 

CURSITOR,  a  clerk  belonging  to  the  court  fortification,  is  that  part  of  the  rampart  of  a 
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plaeewliicli  is  betwixt  the  flanks  of  two  bat*  valure    of   other  ctinres  is  measured    ly   lU  re- 

tions  bord«reii  with  a  parapet  five  feet  high,  ciproctl  of  the  radius  of  a  circle  bavtng  iJ»c  funt 

behind  which  the  soldiers  stand  to  fire  upon  df^grec  of  curviture  as  any  currc  has,  at  sotne  cenils 

the  covered  way  anti  into  the  moat.     As  it  is  P**'"'*                    .    .        ^        .                    ^ 

the  best  defend^  of  any  part  of  the  rampart.  ^^"^  ^""^^  **  **"*  ["'"?.  !j*  .  **"«*"*  ^^  *" 

besiegers  never  carry  on  their  attacks  against  ""7    /'/k         T""*?'*  ''Z  J^'!Ui  t^%;^T  " 

^t  ^    ^*-       I..         -^..i      r            r.i^i-  that   of  the  angle  of  contact  tomMd  or  ibe  curve 

the  curtain,  but  apinst  the  faces  of  the  ba:»-  ,„^  ^              %^^  ^^  „„^  Ung«t '«.  conr^cu 

tions,  because  of  their  being  defended  only  by  ^^  „  iSfinUp  „u„jb^r  of  circles,  or  other  «ir.^ 

one  P*'*«*'  all  touching   it  and  each  other  ia  the  aaiae  pc  e: 

CURTISIA.     In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  of  contacL      So  that  any  currc  may  be  locctn! 

class  tetraiidria,  order  monogynia.  Calyx  four-  ly  an   infinite  number   of  difTerent  circles  st  :>? 

parted;  petals  four;  drupe  superior,  roundish,  same  point:   and  some  of  these  circles  fall  «L  % 

succulent,  with  a  four,  or  five-celled  nut.    One  within  ii,  being  more  curred,  or  having  a  gT«-*T 

species  only :  a  large  tree  of  the  Cape,  with  curvature    than     thai    curve ;    while     othen    h:l 

terminal  panicle.  without  it  near  the  point  of  contact,    or  betvem 

CURTIUS  (Quintus),  a  Latin  historian,  J***  <^"*:r*'  ",^  jf*"g«nV '^  *****  J**"*:  ""^  .**'  ^'^ 

who  wrote  the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  !«»  Reflected   from    the   tangent    thao    ib«i    cune 

ten  books,  of  which  the  two  first  are  not  in-  'fi   "^'y  *'f;^;   *"»  ^*8'^%  1- '^"t^:?;!;:*    *^^ 

1      I    >>   \  I     ..                   11           1*  J  t      o    •  Consequently  there  is  one,  of  tbu  infinite  nun  ber 

dec.lextan,  but  are  so  well  supplied  by  Frein.  „f  .tnrfes.   which   neither  Wis  bdow  U  nor  abcr. 

shcmius    that  the  loss  is  scarcely  reorcitwi.  j^  ^^  be,             u^  ^^f^^^  f,^„   ^^  ^ 

Where  this  writer  wus  horn,  or  even  when  he  coincides  with  it  most  intimately  of  aO  the  duJ«: 

lived,  are  points  no  one  pretends  to  know.  By  and  the  radius  of  this  circle  is  called  the  raaius  af 

his  style  he  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  or  near  curvaiore   of   the  curve;    also  the  circle  itself  a 

the  Augustan  age ;  while  some  are  not  want-  called  the  circle  of  curvature,   or    the    oscvlaisrr 

ing,  who  imagine  the  work  to  iiave  been  com-  circle  of  that  cunre,  because  it  touches  it  to  c^m^ 

posed  in  Italy  about  300  years  ago,  and  the  tliat  no  other  circle  can  be  drawn  between  H  and  the 

name  of  Quintus  Curtius  to   be   fictitiously  curve. 

adde<l  to  it.     Cardinal  du  Perron  ivas  so  great  ^'^  determine  the  Radius  and  Circle  of  CutxmH^i 

an  admirer  of  this  work,  as  to  d^rclare  one  paye  ,       .r>    E            '       rJi7f^\  . 

of  it  to  be  worth  thirty  of  Tacitus ;  yet  M.  le  ^\  ^E.  be  "7  curve  (PL  50.  fig  30,  wrca'^ 

^.1            ^  ..           \     t  C-     \  ^  ^e  t^  'I-  '    '      1  towards  its  axis  AD;  draw  an  ordmate  DE  to  the 

llerc,  at  he  end  of  h.s  Art  of  Criticism,  has  ^  ^,,^  ^^^  ^J^^,^  j,         j^  ,^  ^  ^^^. 

charged  the  writer  with  great  Ignorance,  and  J„j                  g^  perpendicular  to   the  eurre,  •=.: 

many   contradictions.      He   has   nevcrlhelerss  ^^^^1  to  the  radius  of  the  circle  BEe  of  corrata.-- 

many  qualities  as  a  writer,  which  will  always  nought;   lastly,  draw  EJ  parallel   to  AD,  aai* 

make  him  admired  and  applauded.     The  LI-  parallel    and    indefinitely   near    to    DE;     ti. 

zeviredition  of  Curtius's  History,  as  well  as  the  making  'Ed  the  fluxion  or  increment  of  the  a 

Delphin  editions  of  167H  and  I724«  and  the  Va-  AD,  also  de  the  fluxion  of  the  ordinate  DE.  vai 

riorum  of  1708,  are  highly  regarded  by  critics.  E<r  ibat    of  the   curve  AE.      Now   put   x»AD, 

CL'RTSY.     See  Courtesy.  y=DE.   s-AE,   and  r=CE  the  racfins  of  c»- 

CU'RVATRD.  «.  (curvatua,  Lat.)  Bent.  ^•i"'« ;  *'»«"  «  Ed=:i,d€^y,  '^^^ ^-  ,      ^ 

CURVA'TIOX.  *.  (ctf  rto,  Lat.)  The  act  of  ^«»»''  ^y  "™- '"'  the  3  lines      -    Erf    ,    A-  ,  & , 

bending  or  crooking".  .    <        .,     ^,  **'     "    g^%    •  r^?^'  ncl 

i*t^uv  \'ri\i>   r'ifcrvxvnic'    •           ^^ .  ..    .  are  respectively  as  the  three     -    dt    ,  OU  ^  Lx., 

CLKAArOKCOCC^OI.S.  in  anatomy,  a  ^j^^^^i;^       _f        _        .        -OC.x=GEt; 

TiainegivenbvAlbinustoamiisdeofthenK-.  .oj  the  flui.  of  this  equa.  is                               .    ' 

cyx  discovered  hy  himself,  and  not  described  qq  ^  ^  +  GC  .  faGB.  ^-hGE'^, 

by  any  other  author.     It  is  an  oblong,  thin,  .            ^a        -an  i* ;. 

■',•',,            1           1  r     *i            »       ^.      1-  or  because  GC«» — BG,  It  is 

and  small  muscic,  and  for  the  must  pait  tend  I-  ^^    ..     a,^    .     ^„     ^     ^-, 

nous.     It  arises  with  a  double  head    one  from  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  AE  and  BE  tee  tbe 

the  inner,  and  me  other  from  the  lowrr  and  ^^^^  curvature  at  the  point  E,   tbdr  abeeiaaes  a,i 


dr 


lateral  part  of  the  OS  sacrum;  and  descending',  ordinates    have    the  same    fluxions    at   tbat  paici. 

terminates  in  three  extremities.     He  calls  it  ^^^^  j,  ^rfor  x  is  the  fluxion  both  of  AD  and  BG. 

the  curyator  coceygis,  from  its  office,  which  is  b„j  de  or  if  is  the  fluxion  both  of  DE  and  GE.    b 

the  ben.iing  the  coccyx;  and  says,  that   he  j^^  ^^^^  equation  therefore  subsUtute  x  fw  BG. 

found  It  in  dinerent  states,  in  three  sul»iect8:         ,     ^    /,«       ... 

,•    .        1       ^.         .  i''  and  w  for  UE,  and  it 

one  very  perfect  and  entire ;  in  a  second  more  .      i,  .  nn    "     ';.^.nir    -a,^ 

r  • ..      J  J  ..'  1  •     *i       !•    I  becomes        -         UV/.  « —  xx  «ixJ£.  jr  ♦yy. 

imperfect  and  degeneratmg  ;  and  in  the  third,  ^^  -         GO.  'i— GE.  J— x«  ♦»»<»»* 

resembling  a  ligament  ratner  than  a  muscle.  jjow  mult,  the  three  terms  of  this  cqnttion  «- 

CURVATURE    OF    A    LINE,    is  its   bend,  •pectively  by  these  three  quantltie., 

ing  or  flexure;    by  which  it  becomes  a   curve,  oT  -^, ---, -^,  which  are  equal,  and  it 

any  peculiar  form  and  properties.      Thus,  the   na-  ^^  ^^   ^-"^ 


ture  of  the  curvature  of  a  circle  n  such,   as  that  *       ^.  -       .«j  u-«.^ * 

•  *    •      .L  •  L  II       »•  Vx  —  'v'™  77z^*  or—— 2  and  nence  r"»  .-:: — ^. , 

every    point    in    the    periphery    is    equally    distant  ^  CE  r  y«"~*f 

from   a    point  within,    called    the    centre;    and  so  which  is  the  general  value  of  the  radios  of  cwra' j» 

the  curvature   of   the  same   circle  is   every  where  for  all  curves  whatever,  in  terms  of  the  flaxiottt  c/ 4i« 

the  same ;    but   the  curvature  in  all  other  curves  absciss  and  ordinate. 

is  continually  varying,— The  curvature  of  a  circle         Farther,  as  in  any  case  either  x  or  jr  Bsay  be  b> 

*-         nuch  the  more,  as  its  radius  is  less,  being  posed  to  flow  equally,  that  is,  cither   x  or  «  <e~< 

^iprocally  as  the   radius ;     and  the  cur.  &taut  quantities,   or  V  or  y  »  to  oothiflig,  by  0:  * 
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CURVES. 

•upposhSon  either  of  the  terms  in  the  deaominator  Imt  if  tbcy  caanot  all  be  compriaed  Id  one  plaiie,  ihefl 

of  ibe  value  of  r  may  be  made  to  Taniab.    So  that  is  the  eunre  one  of  double  curvature. 

...  .         ,       ,     .       s*      .  Since  the  word  dlrcctton  iropltet  straigbi  Hnea* 

when  T  ts  con8tan^  the  value  of  r  is  —p,  hot  r  ^   i„   rtrictoess  no  part  of  a  curve  ia  a  right 

£8  line,  some  geometers  prefer  defining  curves  o^er- 

is-»  r-n-  when  jr  is  constant,  wise:  thus,  in  a  stratglit  line  to  be  called  the  line 

—  -^ '  .    1        £  J  I.  <^  ^h*  abscissas,  from   a  certain   point   let  a  line 

For  exsmpk,  suppose  it  were  required  to  find  the  4,1^1^.^1^   ,^^   b^   ^^XfA   the   abscissa,  and   de. 

radius  or  circle  of  curvature  to  any  point  of  a  para.  ^^^  (comm*>nly)   bv  *  i     at  the   several    potnta 

IjoIs.  Its  vertex  being  A,  and  axis  AD— Now  theequa-  corresponding    to    thi   different   values   of    *,    let 

tion  of  the  curve  is  aj=y«,  hence  ^r-2y5f.  and  ^^^^^^   ,j„^    y^    continually    drawn,    making    « 

a  ,  =2jf«,  supposing  y  constant,  also  a«x«=4y«i^« ;  certain  angle  with  the  line  of  the  abacisaas :    these 

hence  r  or  straight  lines  being  regulated  in  length  according 

JL      -^-^   4       %  to  a  certain  law  or  equation,  are  called  ordinatea  % 

^*    or''''  "^  ^*'  ifl  ^''^^^'     or  tl^,  «n^   the  line  or  figure  in  which    their  extremitiea 

yx  y'x  8a>  sVa  are  continually  found  ia,  in  general,  a  curve  line. 

the  general  value  of   the  radius  of  curvature  for  This  definition,  however,  is   not   free  from  objec- 

any  point  E,  the  ordinate  to  which  cuU  off*  the  ab-  *'»»"  5.  ^or    a    right  Une  may  be   denoted  by    an 

sciss  AD»x.  equation  between  its  abscissas  and  ordinatest  auch  a» 

Hence,  when  x  or  the  absciss  is  nothing,  the  last  y*^o»v-i-b. 

(A  The  doctrine  of  eurvea,  and  of  the  planea  and 

expression  becomes  beidy  — r-  -  A  «  -  a-,  for  the  'f^.  generated  from  them,  constitute  what  is  called 

'   2/a       "  the  higher  geometry, 
radius  of  curvature  at  the  vertex  of  a  parabola ;  that         Cuavx  ukes   are  distinguished  into  algebraical 

is«  the  diameter  of  the  circle  of  curvature  at  the  ver-  or  geometrical,  and  transcendental  or  mecheoical. 
tez  of  a  parabola,  is  equal  to  a,  the  parameter  of        Caavss  (Algebraical  or  geometrical)^  are  those 

the  axis.  in  which  the  relation  of  the  abscisses  to  Che  ordi- 

For  other  valuable  particulars  relating  to  cur-  nates  can  be  expressed  by  a  common  algebraical  ex* 

vature,  the   radii   of  curvature,    &e.    see    Maclau-  pressioo. 

rin*s    Algebra,    Maclsurin*s    Fluxions,    Simpson's        And  Transcendental  or  Mechanical  Coavsa,  are 

Fluxions,   Stone's  Fluxions,  Euler*s  Anslyiis  Infi-  sucli   as  cannot  be  so  defined  or  expressed  by  an 

nitorum,    &c.       See    also    the   article    Csmt»ai.  algebraical  equation;   or  when  they  are  expressed 

roRCxs  in   this  work,   for  simple  methods  of  de-  by  an    equation,   one  of  whose  terms   is  a  varia« 

termining    the    radii    of    curvature    to    the    conic  ble  quantity,    or  a  curve   line.      See  Taj^iracKN- 

sections.  dbhtal.    Thus,  y=lo^*  x,  ymm  K  sin.  x,  ya^A  ooa* 

CuavATuax  (Double),  is  a  term  used  to  denote  x,  ^bbAx,  ficc. 
the  curvature  of  a  line,  all  the  parts  of  which  are  not        The  doctrine  of  curve  lines  in  general,  aa  de* 

situated  in  the  same  plane.  noted   by  algebraical   equations,    waa    first   intro- 

A  curve  which  can  only  be  traced  upon  a  curve  duced  by  Dea  Cartea,  who  called  algebraical  curves 

surface,  and  not  upon  a  plane  surface,  ia  called  a  geometrical  ones ;  admitting  none  else  into  the  con* 

curve  of  double  curvature.    These  kinds  of  curves  struction  of  protderos.     But  Newton,  and  after  him, 

may  be  considered  as  genersted  by  the  tract  of  a  Leibnitz  and  Wolfius,  are  of  another  opinion ;  they 

point  which  Is  moved   upon  a  curve  surface,   the  think  that  in  the  eonstruction  of  a  problem  one  curve 

direction   of  its  motion  being  continually  deflected  is  not  to  be  preferred  to  another,  for  its  being  defined 

either  towards  the  right  or  towards  the  left  band ;  by  a  more  ahnple  eqtutioo,  but  for  its  being  more 

thus  it  happens  that  the  line  so  described  is  curved  easily  described. 

in    two  senses;    for,    in  effect,  it  partakes  of  the        The  point    of  view   which    first  presents  itself, 

curvature  of  the  'curve  surfaces,  and  of  the  con-  and   which    appears   the   most    favourable   for   the 

ttnual  and  successive  deflections  of  the  describing  division  of  curve   lines   into  different  classes,  ,is  to 

point  consider    the    representative    algebraic    functiona, 

Two    curve    surfaces   which    mutually   penetrate  under   the   relation  of  their   multiformity.     Hence 

each  other,  form  also,    in  general,  by  their   inter-  it  would   follow,  that   those   curves   which    spring 

aeclion,  a  curve  of  double  curvature.       Such,   for  from   uniform  functions  would  be  referred    to  the 

example,    is    the  curve  which   is   formed    tiy  the  first  kind;    those    which  arise  from    biform   fune^ 

mutual    penetration     of   a    right  cylinder   and   a  tiona,  would  be  of  the  second  kind ;   those  result* 

sphere,  supposing   that   the  axis    of    the   cylinder  ing  from  triform  functions,  of  the  third  kind,  and 

does    not  pass  through  the   centre  of  the  sphere,  so  on. 

We  have  said,  in  general,  for  it  may  liappen,  on  But  though  this  division  appears  natural,  yet 
account  of  particular  circumatances,  tliat  the  in-  on  a  closer  examinstion  it  will  not  be  found  con« 
tersections  of  two  curve  surfaces  is  a  plane  curve,  formable  to  the  nature  and  character  of  cun'e 
Thus,  in  the  preceding  example,  if  the  axis  of  the  lines.  For  the  multiformity  of  functions  depends 
cylinder  pasted  through  the  centre  ot  the  sphere,  principally  00  the  position  of  the  axis,  which  is 
the  curve  of  intersection  would  be  the  common  arbitrary ;  so  that  if  for  one  axis  the  ordinate  is 
circle.  Ingenious  disquisitions  on  curves  of  double  a  uniform  function  of  the  abscissa,  it  may,  mere- 
curvature  have  been  giren  by  Euler,  Oamer,  Bosaut,  ly  by  changing  the  axis,  become  a  multiform 
and  Lacroix.  function ;  wtoiee  it   would  follow   that  the  aame 

CURVE,  in  geometry,  a  line  whoae  several  curve  might  be  found  to  appertain  to  different 
parts  proceed  in  different  directions,  and  are  sue-  spedes,  which  would  not  fulfil  the  object  of  the 
ceasively  posited  towards  different  points  in  space,  classification.  Thus,  for  example,  the  curve  de- 
which  also  may  be  cut  by  one  right  line  in  two  or  noted  by  the  equation  a*yaa*x*— ^^,  would  be- 
more  points.  long  to  the  first  kind,  beouae  the  ordinate  y  ia  a 

If  all  the  points  in  the  curve  may  be  included  uniform  function  of  x ;  but,  by  changing  the  co- 
in one  piue,  the  curve  ia  called  a  phme  curve;  ordinates^  or  by  aasuming  an   axis   perpendicular 
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to  the  former,  the  stme  cunre  will  be  represented  same  with  cquatioot  of  superior  ordert^  wbtch  vil 

by  the  equation  y* — fl«**-|-fl*T=rO,  and  will  con-  not    be  less  general  though  the  co^nfinates  *n 

sequently   belong  to   the  fourth  kind.     We  cannot  perpendicular.      Hence,  noce  the  detenn-naiioo  d 

therefore  admit  the  multirorniity  of  functions  to  fur.  the  inclination  of  the  ordinates  applied   to  the  axis, 

nish  a  distinctiTe  characteristic  of  the  different  classes  takes  nothing  from  the  geoeraJtty  of  a  general  t*^^^ 

of  currcs.  lion  of  any  order  whateTO*,  we  put   no  restricucs 

Nor    is   the   simplicity  of  the    equations    which  upon  its  signification  by  supposing  the  co-onii!»t£s 

express  the  nature  of  cunres,    with    regard   to  the  rectangular;  and  the  equation   will  be  of  the  uxe 

number     of    terms,    able    to    furnish    a    sufficient  order    wheUier  the  co-ordinates  be    rectanguUr  cr 

distinction.      Thus,  if  we   refer  to   the  first  kind,  oblique^ 

those  whose    equation  is   composed    of  two  terms.         All  the  lines  of  the  second  order  will  be  campn»d 

as  1^— or'*;  to  the  second,  those  whose  equation  in  the  general  equation 
consists  of  three  terms,   as   ayM+zSypa^g-f^x"  — 0,  0=sa  +  )Sj:  +  yy+lr*-i- »jry-i-^*  ; 

and   so   on :    then    it  is  clear  that   the  same  line  that  is  to  say,  we  may  class  among  line*  of  sbe 

might    still    appertain    to    several  kinds.     For  the  second  order  all  the  cunre  lines  which   this   tr^ 

cunre     which     is     represented     by     the    equation  tion   expresses,  x  and  y  denoting    the  rertan^^ 

y'—(u:  =  Of   must    be   referred   at  the    same  time  co>ordinates.       These    curve  lines    are,    ihiereitrt. 

both  to  the  first  and  to  the  fourth  kind ;  because  by  the  most  simple  of  all,  since  there  are  no  curm 

merely  changing  the  axis,  the  equation  to  the  curve  in  the  first    order  of  lines ;    it    is    for  this  muc 

would  become  that   some  writers   call    them    curves    of   the   fest 

I6ti> — 24^1-^0  i^  —  bh  au-\~\0  at  sssO.  order.      But  the    curves  inclmied   in   this  equatioa 

We  may  avoid  these  Inconveniences  by  ckssing  •'*  better  known  under  the  name  of  cokic  sacrioB^ 

curves  according    to    the   orders    of  the   equations  because  they  all  result  from  sections   of  the  ccce. 

which    express    the    relation   between    the    co-ordi-  The  difierent  kinds  of  these  lines  are  the  circfe,  ii« 

nates.       For,    the   equation  for    the    same    curve,  'U'lwe,   the  parabola,  and  the  hyperbola;    the  pra. 

remaining    always   of  the    same    order   so  long   as  perties  of  all  which  may  be  deduced   with   feo  tj 

eacb    of    the  assumed    systems   of  co-ordinates   is  ^"^0"  ^«  preceding  general   equation.     See  Casoe 

supposed   to    retain   constantly   the   same    inclina-  skctioks. 

tion    of    ordinate    to    abscissa,    while    referred    to         We  class  under  lines  of  the  third  order  all  tie 

diflerent   points    of  the    curve,    however   the    axis  curres  which    may  be    expressed    by    the    geiwral 

and   the   origin    of  the  abscissas,  or  even  the  in-  equauon 

clination    of  the    co-ordinates  in   different  systems  0^a  + ^+Yy+li^  +  urp'^^»  +  nr* -t-^^y^ay^ 
may    vary;    the  same  curve   will   never  be  ranked  +*y*« 

under  different   orders,  according   to   this  method.  And  in  like  manner  we    regard    as    lines  of   xht 

If,  therefore,  we  take  for  a  distinctive  character  the  fourth,  those  curves  which  are  furnished  by  the  geae- 

number  of  dimensions  which  the  co-ordinates  whether  ''*^  equation 

rectangular  or  oblique  form  in  the  equation,  we  shall  0=x  ■•-  ^  +  yy  +  ix«  +  txy  +  f V»  ••-  ^»  +  fir«jr  -^  try« 
not  disturb  the  order  of  the  classes,  by  changing  the  +  >2/»  -HXi*  +  fx.r»i/ +  ».t«//«  4-  £j-y*  +  cjf* ; 

axis  and  the  origin  of  the  abscissas,  or  by  varying  ^^^^^  «^^y»  ^  •"**    P    ^<^^    rectangular   co-mcu 

the  inclination  of  the  co-ordinates.  n*^".      In  the  equation  of  the    third  order  there 

As  algebraisu  call  orders   of   different  kinds  of  are    10    constant    quantities,    and   in    that  of  lar 

equations,   those    which   constitute  the    greaier    or  fo**"*»  o''*****   '5.  which  maybe  determined  «  pi^ 

less  number  of  dimensions,    we  distinguish   by  the  ^^^^i  whence  it  results  that  ihe  kinds  of  lK%esof  i^- 

same    name    the   different  kinds  of  resulting  lines.  t*>««^d  o«"<Jer,  an4,  much   more,  those   of  the  foana 

Consequently  the  general  equation  of  the  first  order  ©''der,  are  considerably  more  numerous  than  those  d 

j^og  the  second. 

0=yA.Rx-\-Yy ;  It  will  now  be  easy  to  conceive,   from   what  feu 

we  may  refer  to  the  first  order  all  the  lines,  which  S^^^  b^fo«»  ^^•^  "«  ^^  «"«"»«  l»"«  that  apperii 

by  taking  x  and   y   for    the    co-ordinates   whether  *o  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  or  any  higher  ordrr  ;  b-: 

rectangular   or  oblique,  give   rise  to   this  equation.  »»  »'  »*  necessary  to  add  to  the  general  equauoG  ^ 

But  it  is  known   that    this  equation    comprises   the  '^^  fourth  order,  the  terms 
right  line   alone,  which  is   the  most   simple  of  aU  ^*^  ""^y*  '*!f^'  **y*»  ^*-  y*» 

lines;  and  since  for  this  reason  the  name  of  curve  ^''^'  ^^^  respective  constant  coefficients,   to  Ur? 

does   not  properly  apply  to  the  first  order,  we  do  ^«   general   equation    comprizing   all    the   Tn^s  d 

not  usually  distinguish  the  different  orders  bv  the  ^^^  tiflh  order,  this  latter  will  be  composnl  ci  i\ 

name   of   curve  lines,    but    simply   by   the  generic  ten"*-     »«<*   the   gtneral   equation    cmnpr^ii^ad.?^ 


term    of    lines :     hence    the    first    order    of    lines  ^^  ^^'^  ''""  "^^  ^^^  ^^  o'^"^  '''^   ****^«  -^ 

does   not  comprehend    any    curves,   but   solely  the  *"**  *°  °"'  «^«*nforniably   to  the   law  of  tJ^  sn»^ 

riffht  line.  gular   numbers. '    Thus    the  general    equat  oa    tjr 

As  for  the  rest,  it  is  indifferent  whether  the  co-  jj^^,   „f    ^^e   order  n,  wUl   contiln  ^'^'^    '"' 
ordinates    are    perpendicular    or    not ;    for    if   the  1  :: 

ordinates    make    u-ith  the    axis   an  angle  ^  whose  terms,  and  as  many  constant  letters,  which  skt  je 

sine  is  f*  and  cosine  y,   we  can  refer  the  equation  determined  at  pleasure. 

to  that  of   the   rectangular  co-ordinates,  by   mak-         Since  the  order  of   the  proposed    cquat;«B   S^ 

u  »«  .       ,1     .      ^  tween   the  co-ordinates,  makes  known   that  of  '^ 

,ngy=— ,  and    :r  =  --+/;  which  w.  11  give  for  ^^,^^  |i„e.  whenever  we  have  given  an  a^rU^^ 

an  equation   between    the  perpendiculars  t  and   w,  «q"«t'on   between  the    co-ordinates    *    and    *,  cr 

y  a  \  '  *°<^  «*>  ^'®  tnow  at  once  to  what  order  it  t»  •-«*- 

0=a+^/+  (~'\ ^  )u.  cessary  to    refer    the    curve  represented    by    ±m 

\  H"        I*-  ^  equation.       If   the  equation  be   irrationa}  it  »?-- 

Thus  it  follows  evidently,  that  the   signification  be  freed  from  radicals,   and  if  there  be   h^z^uc-* 

r%f  ihi>  equstion   is  not   limited  by   supi)osing    the  they  must  be  made   to  disappear;    this  dozao.    t^ 

*>  be  rightly  applied :  and  it  will  be  the  greatest    number    x^    dfanensioiis   Ibnoed   by   ex 
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variable    quantiiiet   or   and    y,    will   iadicate   the  the  nne  axit  and  to  the  tame  origin  of  the  ahaeiWM, 

order    to    which    the    line   belongs.     Thus,    the  and  after  having  reduced  each  equation  to  zero,  we 

curve  which  is  denoted  by  this  equation  y>—ajr-iO,  multiply  them   one  by  another,  there  will  result  a 

will  be  of  the  second  order,  or  of  the  first  order  of  complex  equation  which  at  once  comprises  all  the 

curves;    while  the  curve  represented  t>y  the  equa.  lines  assumed.     For  example,  if  from  the  centre  C 

tion  ya  +  a:i/aa-ira,    will    be    of   tht  thiid    order  (%  4.  PL  50.).  with  a  radius  CA»a,  a  circle  be 

Ubsi  is,  tlie  fourth    order  of  lines),  because  the  <le»cribed,  and  fsrther  if  a  right  line  LN  be  drawn 

equation  is  of  the  fourth  order  when  freed  from  through  the  centre  C ;  then  we  may,  for  any  assumed 

radicals;    and  the  line  which   is  indicated  by  the  "i**  ^^  *o  equation  which  will  at  once  include  the 

^i__     g  circle  and  tlie  right  line,  as  though  these  two  lines 

equation  y--r — -r-*  *'**'  ^*  ^  *^®  *^*'^  ^^  formed  only  one. 

f*'*^  Suppose  there  be   taken    for   an   axis  the  dia- 

or  of  the  second  order  of  curves,  because  the  equa-  meter  AB  that  forms  with  the  right  line  LN  an 

tion  when  the  fraction  is  made  to  disappear  becomes  angle  equal  to  half  a  right  angle :    having  placed 

a>jf-i-x>ys=a"— ajr>,  where  the  term  j-'y  contains  the  origin  of  the  abscissas  in  A  make  the  abscissa 

three  dimensions.  AF—x^  and  the  applicafe    or    ordinate    PM=y; 

It  is  possible  that  one   and  the  same  equation  we  shall  have  for  the  right  line^  PM=CPrrfl     t  ; 

may  give  diflerent  curvea,  according  as  the  appli-  and  since  the  point  M  of  the  right  line  falls  on 

cates   or  ordinates   fall    upon    the    axis    perpendi-  the    side    of   those    ordlnates  which   are  reckoned 

cularly  or  under  a  given  obliquity.     For  insunce,  negative,    we    have   y=:— a-i^x,  or  y — x -1-0=0: 

this  equation,  y> sax— x",  gives  a  circle,  when  the  but  for  the  circle,  we  have  PM'bAP.  PB,  and 

co-ordinates  are  supposed  perpendicular;   but  when  BP-2o— r,  which  gives  y'i"2ftr — «>,  or  y>  •{- £>— 

the  cn-onlinstM  are  oblique,  the  curve  represented  2ajrsO.     Multiplying   these    two    equations    toge- 

by    the    same    equation    will   be   an    ellipse.    Yet  tber  we  obtain  tlie  complex  equation  of  the  third 

all   these   different   curves    appertain   to  the    same  order, 

order,  because    the    transformation    of   rectangular  y"--y'jr-l>yx'— jr'  +  ay'— •j!a:ry'i-3af'— ^a'xnO^ 

into   oblique  co-ordinates,  and  the  contrary,  does  which  represents,  at  once,  the  circle  and  the  right 

not  afiect  the  order  of  the  curve  or  of  its  equa.  line.     Hence,   we   shall   find  that  to    the   abscissa 

tion.     Hence,  though  the  magnitude  of  the  angles  APsx,  corresponds  three  ordinates,   namely,  two 

which  the  ordinates  form  with    the    axis,   neither  for  the  circle,  and  one  for  the  right  line.     Let, 

augment  nor  diminish  the  generality  of  the  equa-  for    exam(de,    x-»^,    the    equation    will    become 

tion,   which    expresses    the    lines    of   each    order;  y*  +  ^y* — fo'y — ^"bQ;    whence  we  first  find 

yet,  a  particular  equation   being  given,  the  curve  y  +  \a=^0,  and  by  dividing  by  this  root,  we  obtain 

which  it  expresses  can  only  1^  determined   when  y*  ^-Ja*  ^o,  the  two  roots  of  which  behig  taken  and 

the  angle  bkween  the  coordinates   Is  determined  ranked  with  the  former,  give  the  three  ibllowing 

likewise.  values  of  y : 

That  a  curve  line  may  relate  properly  to   the  I.  y»— ^ 

order  indicated  by  the  equation,  it  is  requisite  that  II.  y^^y/S, 

this   equation   l>e   not   decomposable    into   rational  IIL  ya— ^\^3. 

factors;    Tor  if  it  could  be  composed  of  two  or  of  We  see,   therefore,  that  the   whole   b  represented 

more  such  factors,  it  would  then  comprehend  as  many  by  one  equation,  as  if  the  circle  together  with  the 

equations,  each  of  which  would  generate  a  particular  right  line  formed  only  one  continued  curve, 
line,  and  the  re-union  of  these  lines  would  be  all         This    diflerenee    between    simple    and    complex 

that  the  equation  proposed  could  represent.    Those  curves  being  once  established,  it  is  manifest  that 

equations,  then,    which  may   be   decomposed   into  the  lines  of  the  second  order  are  either  continued 

auch  factors,  do  not  vompriae  one  continued  curve,  curves,    or    complex    lines    formed    of   two    right 

but  several  at  once,  each  of  which  may  be  expressed  lines ;    for    if   the   general  equation   have  rational 

by  a  particular  equation ;  and  such  combinations  of  factors,  they  must  be  of  the  first  brder,  and  con- 

aeparste  curves  are  denoted  by  the  term  complex  aequently  will  denote   right    lines.     Lines    of   the 

curves.  third    order   will    be   either    simple,    or    complex. 

Thus,    the    equation    y'^say-f  .ry — ax^    which  formed  either  of  a  right  line  and  a  line  of  the 

seems  to  appertain   to  a  line  off  the  second  order,  second  order,  or  of  three  right  lines.     In  like  man- 

if  it  be  reduced  to  zero  t>y  making  y*—ay'^xy+  ner,  lines   of  the  fourth  order  will  be  continued 

Ar»0,  will  be  composed  of   the   factors  (y — x)  and  simple,  or  complex,  comprizing  a  right  line 

(y— ci)»0;   it  therdbre  comprises  the  two  equa-  and  a  line  of  the  third  order,  or  two  lines  of  the 

tions  y  — j:=:0,  and  y — a^uO,  both  of  which  be-  second  order,  or  lastly,  four  right  lines.     Complex 

long  to   the  right  line:    the  first  forms  with   the  lines  of  the  fifih  and  superior  orders  will  be  suscep- 

axis  at  the  origin  of  the  abscissas  an  angle  equal  tible  of  an  analogous  combination,  and  of  a  similar 

to    half  a  right  angle;  and  the  second   is   parallel  enumeration.     Hence    it    follows,   that   any   order 

to  the  axis,  and  £rawn  at  a  distance  »«•    These  whatever   of  linea  may  comprize,  at  once,  all  the 

two    lines    considered    together    are    comprised    in  lines  of  inferior  order,   that  is  to  say,   that  they 

the  proposed  equation  y*^ay  +  xy — ax.     In  like  may  contain  a  complex  line  of  any  inferior  ordefa 

manner  we  may  regard  as  complex  this  equation,  with  one  or  more  Tight  lines,  or  with  lines  of  the 

y*^xy*^a^x^— ay*  + ax^y^-a^xy ^Oi  for  \tshc'  second,  third,   &c.  order;   so  that  if  we  sum  the 

tors  being  (y—x)  (y^a)  (y'— ojr)ssO,  instead  of  numbera  of  each  order   appertaining  to  the  simple 

denoting  one  continued  line  of  the  fourth  order,  lines,  there  will  result  the  number  indicating  the 

it   comprises   three    distinct   linea,   viz.    two    right  order  of  the  complex  line. 

lines,    and    one    curve    denoted    by    the    equation         Every   curve    line    may    be    considered   as    the 

y* — as«0.  .  track  described  by  a   point   moving  according  to 

We  may,  therefore,  form  at  pleasure  any  eom-  any  Uw  whatever:   and  the  expression  of  that  law 

plex  lines  whatever,  which    shall    contain  two   or  or  of  the  conditions  to   which   the  motion  of  the 

more  right  lines  or  curves     For,  if  the  nature  of  point  is  subjected,  constitutes  that  which  is  called 

each  line  if  expreaaed  by  an  tqiiatioa  referred  to  the  equation  of  the  carve.    This  equation  is  ge- 
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nerally  exhibked  in  functions  of  some  variable 
abacissa,  and  its  corresponding  ordinate  either 
rightly  or  obliquely  applied :  but  an  equation 
may  also  be  established  between  other  varisble 
quantities,  changing  with  the  generating  point, 
and  from  any  such  equstion  different  properties 
of  the  curve  may  be  deduced.  Now  the  prin- 
cipal variable  quantities  corresponding  to  the  de- 
scribing point  of  a  curve,  besides  the  abscissa  and 
ordinate,  are  the  radius  vector,  the  angle  formed 
by  that  radius  and  the  axis  of  the  abscissas,  the 
angle  formed  by  the  tangent  and  the  applicates 
or  ordinatea,  the  sub-tangent,  the  normal,  the 
radius  of  curvature,  &c.  And  since  the  exa- 
mination of  the  mutual  relations  of  some  of  these 
variable  quantities  will  often  be  useful  in  the 
doctrine  of  curves,  we  shall  enter  a  little  into 
detail  on  this  head.  Let,  therefore,  M  (iig.  6, 
PL  50.)  be  the  generating  point  of  any  curve 
whatever,  in  any  assumed  part  of  its  progress,  A 
the  origin  of  the  co-ordinates,  AP  the  abscissa, 
PM  the  ordinate  rightly  applied,  AM  the  radius 
vector,  and  MAP  the  angle  formed  by  that  radius 
vector  and  the  axis;  MT  the  tangent,  TP  the 
aub-tangent,  AQ  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from 
the  origin  of  the  abscissas  upon  the  tangent;  MN 
the  normal,  PN  the  sub-normal,  MR  the  radius 
of  curvature.  Taking,  moreover,  at  pleasure, 
a  point  B  upon  that  axis,  and  forming  the  tri- 
angle MAB,  also  demitting  upon  the  several 
sides  of  that  triangle  perpendiculars  from  the  op- 
posite angles.  Then,  it  is  obvious  that  as  the  de- 
scribing point  M  changes  its  position,  the  right 
lines  MA,  MB,  MT,  MN.  MP,  AQ.  MR,  &c.  as 
well  as  their  segments  AK,  MK,  BK,  &c.  and  the 
angles  MAB,  AMB,  AKB,  &c.  will  change  their 
values.  But  it  is  nevertheless  possible  when  the 
values  of  some  of  these  quantities  are  known,  to 
find  corresponding  values  of  the  others,  and  thus 
to  make  considerable  mutations  in  the  represen- 
tative equations  of  curves.  To  this  end,  let  the  va- 
riable abscissa  AP=.r,  the  ordinate  rightly  applied 
PM=y,  the  distance  AB  from  the  origin  of  the 
abscissas  to  the  point  B  taken  arbitrarily=a, 
and  leaving  to  each  of  the  other  variable  quan- 
tities their  designation  indicated  by  the  letters  of 
the  figure,  the  values  of  the  chief  of  them  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  x-,  t/,  and  a,  are  exhibited  in 
the  following 

TABLE. 

L   Values  of  the  tangents  of  Angles. 

1.  Un.  AMP=— • 

y 

a — .r 


2.  tan.  BMP=. 


3.  tan.  AMB= — 

4.  Un.  BAK  = 


a — .r 


y 

5.  un.  MAK=t' i i. 

6.  tan.  MAB=  — • 

.r 

7.  tan.  ABK  =  — . 

y 


8.  tan.  MBK=^- 


ay 


^A=. 


y 

fl— X 


10.  Un.AKP=— ?^ — 


n.  tan.BKP=-^. 


12.  tan.  AKB= 


«y 


jc(a— x) — y"* 


13.  Un.MTP=-T-- 

X 

14.  tan.  TMA=?^;— ?. 


II.   Values  of  Lineu 


15.  AB=ra. 

16.  AP=j.'. 

17.  MP=y. 

18.  BP=a— T. 

V        . 

20.  KG=-^ — t_*L^l 


21.   KH: 


(fl-j)(y«-».r .  a'-x)' 


y^{a-'x)*^y* 

22.  AM=V.T*+y«. 

23.  BM»v^(fl-x)»+y» 

24.  AH- — ^ 

-%/(a— a)«+y» 

25.  BG  = ^^=rr=- 

,6.  MK«(l!zf(?Zi). 

y 

27.  AK=JLv'ya+(a-*a;. 

y 

28.  BK«"-I^^/^»T3^ 

y 


29.  MG 


y'~x(a-x) 
ax 


30.    AG         

31.  MH«  "    __:  _^  > 

a  {a  —  x) 

32.  BH»— ^===r- 

33.  GH=« ^ 


^/(J^«  +  y«)  («-'*  + y*) 

y' 

36.  TP.  =  ^- 

XTtf— |/X» 

37.  TCi=      ^    ^— 

38.  1PN«      , 

39.  MT-y^4i-+I. 

jix— yx 


40.  AQs 


^/f«4.jpa 
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41.  MN 

42.  MR 


a« 


muldplyiog  by  r^  there  will  result 


*• 


(or— a:«): 


IIL  Valuet  of  Areas, 

43.  AMB=ii72^. 

44.  AMP=iry. 

45.  BMP=iy.(a-i'% 
cj:(fl— jr) 


46.  AKB= 


47.  AKP  = 


48.  BKP  = 


49.  AMK= 


•y 

ir(i/«-x 


I— t) 


50.  BMK=Ja(a-x). 

It  will  now  be  easy  to  see  in  what  manner  it  will 
be  potiible  to  change  in  almost  an  infinity  of  ways, 
the  system  of  co-ordinates.  For,  if  instead  of  the 
co-ordinata  x,  y,  we  wish  to  take  any  two  others 
vrhatever  chosen  from  amoig  the  fifty  variable 
quantities  io  the  above  table,  we  shall  only  have  to 
search  in  the  table  for  those  new  co-ordinates  ex- 
pressed in  the  terms  of  or,  y^  and  tlie  constant 
quantity  a :  from  these  two  formulx  we  may  deduce 
reciprocally  x  and  y  in  values  of  the  new  co-ordi- 
nates, and  may  substitute  these  values  in  all  the  other 
formulae.  The  same  thing  would  obtain,  if,  instead 
of  any  two  of  these  variable  quantities,  we  were  to 
take  for  co-ordinates,  any  functions  of  the  same 
quantities  combined  two  by  two,  three  by  three,  &c 
Similar  remarks  will  apply  to  the  tran^orming  the 
equations  of  curves,  &c.  But  instead  of  multiplying 
observations,  we  may  propose  an  example  or  two. 

Prdb,  I.     The  equation   of  a  curve  AMB  being 

ftven  between  the  abscissa  AP  and  the  ordinate 
'M  (fig.  6.  PI.  50.)  supposed  perpendicular  to 
one  another ;  to  change  the  system  of  co-ordinates 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  new  equation  shall  aub- 
sist  between  the  two  variable  quantities  AP,  KP, 
the  first  of  which  it  the  same  abscissa  as  before,  and 
the  second  KP  is  the  perpendicular  let  fall  upon  the 
axis  AB  of  the  abscissas  from  the  point  K  where 
perpendiculars  drawn  from  A,  B,  upon  BM,  AM, 
respectively,  intersect. 

Or,  which  amounts  to  the  same,  to  find  the  geo- 
metrical locus  of  all  the  points  K  of  mutual  inter- 
section of  the  three  perpendiculars  drawn  from  the 
singles  of  the  several  triangles  MAB  upon  the  op- 
posite sides,  or  upon  those  sides  produced. 

Making  the  new  co-ordinate  KP=sz,  and  the 
given  line  ABssd,  we  shall  have,  by  the  19th  for. 

x(a — x)  X  (a — ^.r) 

mum  in  the  table  a= -,  or  y-= -. 

y  X 

This  value  of  y  being  substituted  for  it  in  the 
given  equation  of  the  curve,  whose  gcuerating 
point  is  at  M,  will  produce  the  required  equation 
between  x  and  x, 

Let  it  be  supposed,  for  example,  that  the  curve 
whose  generating  point  is  at  M,  is  an  ellipse  of 
u-hich  AB  (fig.  5.^  PL  50.)  is  the  major  axis.  Let 
£  be  the  minor  axis  of  that  ellipse,  then  will  tiie 

equation  of  the  curve  be  y'aes  ^{ax — f*).  Sub- 
stituting in  this  equation  the  value  of  ;/  given 
above  in  x  and  xr,    we   shall   have  x\a — xYssxz^ 

.—(ajr—^T^).    Dividing  the  whole  by  a:(a— x),  and 
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consequently  the  geometrical  locus  fought  it  a 
new  ellipse,  having  AB  for  its  minor  axis,  and  for 

its  major   axis    the   fourth  proportional  —  to  the 

two  &,  0,  of  the  proposed  ellipse,  or  the  parameter  of 
its  minor  axis. 

Prob,  IL  The  equation  being  given  between  the 
anglea  MAB,  MBA  (fig.  6.  PI.  50.)  taken  for  co- 
ordinates, to  find  the  equation  of  the  same  curve 
between  the  abscissa  AP  and  the  applicate  PM,  taken 
lor  new  co-ordinates. 

If  u  and  V  be  put  for  the  angles  MAB,  MBA 
respectively,  we  shall  have,  by  the  €th   and    9tli 

formula  of  the  preceding  table  tan.  «sa  — ,    tan. 

X 

vs= :  and  it  will  be  only  requisite  to  substitute 

these  values  of  u  and  v  in  the  equation  proposed, 
to  obtain  that  which  is  sought  between  x  and  y. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  proposed  equa* 
tion  of  the  curve  between  u  and  v,  is  tt-)-p=m, 
m  being  a  constant   quaoti^.    Transposing  v,  we 

,  tan.  m  -  tan.  v 

have  «s=m~p,  or  tan.  «= ,ori 

1  -f  tan.  m  tan.  v 

tan.  ff^-i-tin.  m  tan.  u  tan  v=stan.  ni'^tan  r.  Put- 
ting, then,  in  this  equation,  for  tan.  u,  tan.  v,  their 

'  y      y 

values  above  found,  that  is   to  say,-. 


we 


X    a— d* 
shall  have,  aAer  proper  reduction, 

A*'  tan.  m  "f  (/*  tan.  fit — ax  tan.  m  4>  ay=so  ■ 
an  equation  to  the  circle,   which  is    therefore    the 
curve  required. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  equation  were  »~p— m« 
it  would  be  easily  shown,  by  a  similar  process,  that 
the  curve  sought  is  an  equilateral  hyperbola,  of 
which  the  equation  assumes  this  shape : 

a*  tan.  m — ^  tan.  fn^..^ax  un.  m  +  ay=o. 
Hence  it  may  be  seen  that  a  line  whose  equa- 
tion is  of  a  certain  degree  when  taking  a  particu* 
lar  system  of  co-ordinates,  may  become  of  a  de- 
gree higher,  by  assuming  another  system,  the 
term  co-ordinates  being  here  used  in  its  most  ex- 
tensive sense,  and  not  confined  to  systems  of  linet 
under  a  constant  given  angle.  Thua  the  equa- 
tion of  the  right  line  is  only  of  tlie  first  degree^ 
when  referred  to  two  fixed  axes,  by  its  abscissas 
and  ordinates ;  but  it  becomes  of  the  second,  when 
referred  to  two  fixed  points  At  B,  and  taking  the 
angles  MAB,  MBA,  for  co-ordinates:  recipro- 
cally, the  equation  of  the  circle  is  of  the  second 
degree  when  referred  to  two  fixed  axes,  by  its 
abscissas  and  ordinates,  while  it  is  only  of  the  first 
degree,  as  we  have  just  teen,  when  referred  to  two 
fixed  points  A  and  B  upon  its  circumference,  the 
co-ordinates  being  the  angles  MAB,  MBA.  It  it 
the  same  with  respect  to  the  equilateral  hyperbola, 
and  indeed  for  all  the  conic  sections,  their  equa- 
tion being  of  the  second  degree  when  referred  to 
any  two  fixed  axes,  and  only  of  the  first  when  re- 
ferred to  their  foci,  and  taking  for  the  system  of 
co-ordinates  the  distances  of  the  generating  point 
firom  those  two  fixed  points;  or  when  we  refer  to 
one  of  their  foci  and  the  directrix,  by  taking  for 
co-ordinates  the  distances  of  the  generating  point 
from  such  point  and  such  line.  There  is  an  in* 
hnity  of  similar  cases,  such  at  those  of  the  con* 
choid  and  the  cifsold,  the  equations  of  which  art 
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of  tlie  fourlh  dri^roc  when  referred  to  two  fixed 
axes,  and  only  of  tlic  first  when  wc  take  for  co- 
ordinates tijose  which  arc  usually  employed  in 
llieir  constructions.  Hence  it  follows,  that  it  is 
not  always  ihe  most  simple  equation  pf  a  curve 
which  is  furnished  by  reference  to  two  fixed  axes : 
yet  this  method  is,  we  conceive,  the  best  when 
making  a  comparison  between  curves  in  general, 
though  it  is  not  always  the  easiest  when  we 
would  investigate  the  properties  of  each  case  in 
paiticular. 

It  is  now  time  to  present  the  reader  with  some 
observations  on  curves  of  the  higher  orders,  and 
particularly  those  which  are  classed  under  the  third 
order  of  lines,  or  the  second  of  curves.  Newton 
reduces  all  curves  of  this  kind  to  four  classes  of 
e<j nations,  expressing  the  relation  between  the  abscissa 
and  ordinate,  viz. 

in  case  1 ,  .r?/-  +  oj  -  nx^  +  hx"^  +  rx  +  J  ; 
in  case  2,  jv/  =  ax'-^  +  hx'^  -f  ex  +  d ; 

in  case  3,  y'^  =  ax^  +  hr^  +  rx  +  </ ; 

in  case  4,  y  =  ux'^  +  bx^  +  ex  +  d; 

And  under  these  four  cases  he  enumerates  72  dif- 
ferent curves.  See  Newton,  Enumeratio,  sect.  3. ; 
Stirling  Lineac;,  &;c.  p.  83. 

As,  however,  in  so  many  different  kinds  of 
curves,  it  must  always  be  difficult  to  recollect 
what  distinguishes  them  precisely,  some  raaihe- 
Tnaticians  have  been  de>irous  to  reduce  the  species 
to  a  smaller  number,  while  at  the  same  lime  they 
have  shown  that  each  of  the  species  comprehends 
several  varieties,  evt-n  more  than  are  included  in 
Newton's  Enumeration.  Thus  Euler  reduces  the 
number  of  species  of  lines  of  the  3d  order  to  six- 
teen. He  assumes  for  the  general  equation  com- 
prizing all  lines  of  this  order,  that  which  we-  have 
rxhilcted  towards  tlie  beginning  of  this  article. 
The  first  member  of  this  equation,  viz.  fl?/^  +  ^//* 
X  +  yj/.i^-h  h'^1  being  of  an  uneven  number  of  di- 
mensions, will  have  either  one  real  simple  factor, 
or  three  such  factors;  there  may,  therefore,  be 
the  four  following  general  cases  :  1.  When  only 
one  simple  factor  is  real :  2.  When  all  three  are 
real,  and  all  unequal;  3.  When  two  factors  are 
equal :  4.  When  all  the  factors  are  equal.  The 
first  of  these  cases  gives  rise  to  Euler's  1st  and  2d 
species ;  the  second  case,  to  species  3,  4,  and  5 ; 
the  third  case,  to  species  G,  7,  8,  i),  10,  II,  12,  13  ; 
and  the  fourlh  case,  to  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th 
species. 

By  taking  at  pleasure  the  obliquity  of  the  co- 
ordiiiaies,  that  is,  of  the  axis  of  the  abscissas  and 
that  of  the  applicates,  the  equations  usually  given 
for  these  lines  may  be  greatly  simplified ;  thus, 
taking  i  and  u  for  the  oblique  co-ordinates,  the 
equations  of  the  various  species  will  be  as  below  : 
I.  ?/(/»+ «^u^)  +  (/7<^+/>/+CK+rf:=o, 
where  neither  ii  nor  b  are=.o. 

This  kind  has  one   hyperbolic   asjTnptote   of  the 

nature  u= — ;    and  it  comprises  Nos.  33,  3-1,  35, 

36,  37,  38,  of  Newton*s  enumeration. 
'2.     ?/(/^  {■  //■-/«•-)  +(Ht-^-^cu+d^o, 
where  ii  must  not  bc=o. 
This  kind  has  one  hypeibolic  asymptote  expressed 

by  u^ — ;  and  it  includes  the  39,  40,  41,  42,  43, 

44,  and  45  of  Newton. 

3.     ?/(/■♦  —  «■-//  i)  +  mi^  +  It  +  ai  +  (J=Of 
where  neither  7i=0y   nor   b=u,  nor  ±tib+c + 

■ — =0. 


This   kind    has    three   hyperbolic   asyrnptctes  cf 

the  nature   u=z  — ,  and  comprises  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4, 

5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  24,  2b,  26,  27,  of  Newton's  ccusiers- 
tion. 

a* 
where  neither  firro,   nor  c  +  —  =  o. 

This  kind  has  two  hyperbolic  acymptotes  a. 
pressed  by  «« — ,  and  one  by  »= ;  it  in- 
cludes Nos.  10,  11,  lA  13,  14,  15,  16.  17,  I?,  !<»> 
20,  21,  28,  29,  30,  31,  of  Newton's  eaumeraiioft. 

4h* 
where  n  must  not  be  =  o. 
Here  there  arc   three   bvperbolic    asymptotes  </ 

the  nature  u  = ,  and    the   class    includes  Ne*- 

ton's  22,  23,  32. 

6.  tu* -k- at*  +  hi  +  cu -i- d  ^  Oy 
where  neither  a  nor  c  =  o. 

Here  there  is  one  hyperl)olical  as^-mptoie  of  '.ic 

nature  «  = ,  and  one  parabolic  asympto;?  de- 
fined by  u'*  =  At  I  and  the  kin^  comprises  N«.  4b, 
47,  48,  49,  50,  51,  52  of  Newton's  enuzneraiioQ- 

7.  ttt*  +  at^  +  bt-i-d-o, 
where  a  must  not  be  =  o. 

Curves  of  this  kind  hare  one  bx-perbolic  i5yn:> 

tote  defined  by  «  — ,  and  one  parabolk:   ^y^- 

tote  defined  by  fi««Af;  Newton's  &3,  54,  55,  '^ 
66  species  are  comprised  in  the  &a.rae  class. 

8.  //^2  +  ifl,t  +  CH  +  d  =  o, 
where  neither  b  nor  c=o. 

This    kind  has  one    hyperbolic  asymptote  d  J* 

nature   «= ,  and  includes  Nos.  61    and  cf  :/■ 

Newton's  enumeration. 

9.  /«*  +  62/  +  dzio, 
where  b  is  not  =  o. 

Here  there  is  one  hyperbolic  asymptote  drs  ..-.' 

by  u  =  — r- ;  this  kind  is  the  same  as  Ncw^tca's  t'i 

10.  tu^ h^t  +  CH-t-d^O, 

where  neither  b  nor  r=o. 
Here  are    three  hyperbolic  asvmptotes,   est  sK 

fined  by  tt=»  — ,  and  the  two  others  vbicfa  are  .^ 

spcctivcly  parallel  arc  defined  by  « = :    ths  i^ 

includes  Newton's  57,  58,  59- 

11.  ln'—b*i  +  d^Oy 
'  where  b  must  not  bc  =  o. 

This  kind   has  one  hyperbolic  asjmptocc  d*  .^r 

nature  «  =  — ,  and  two  others  respcctivcfy  ^e-.- 

lei   defined    by  u— — :      Newton*i    6Cih    c.-*-^ 

sponds  with  this. 

12.  /i»*  +  Cfi+ J»o, 
where  c  must  not  be  =  o. 

Til  is  agrees  with  Newton's  64  tK,   and   ta   r»^ 

\ 
hyperbolic   asymptotes,   one   of  the    form   «»  — " 


the  other  w^= — . 
t 

13.    r««  +  rf=a. 
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ThU  tgnct  with  Kcvton't  6Sth,  aad  hu  «wo    tiipertiiiifc    Par,  u  Baler  nmarki,  if  the  number 

liyberbolie  ^ymptote.,  one  of  the  fonn  «-A,    °^ '"•'S!!!r,„'*.r"J'  doe.  not  fellow  lh.t  the 

/a  »     curve  belongs  to  the  order  n,  but  it  may  be  refer- 

A  red  to  some  superior  order;  indeed  it  may  happen 

the  other  !»»=—.  tha^  the  cunre  is  not  algebraic  but  transcendenul. 

14  «"-lHi/94.cti-M=o  "^^^  ^"*  excepted,  however,   Euler  contends  that 

Here  there  b    one  parabolic'  asymptote  defined     ''f.?*?  ■^^y*  affirm  positively  that  a  curve  line 

by  «»=A«a  ;  and  the  kind  includes  Nos.  67,  68,     T      *  '*       j^  r,"^**'  r°*  *°  "  «»»"??:  <^*nnot  l«- 
69,  70,  7 1 ,  of  Newton's  enumeration.  '?"«  *?  "  *»'^^'  °^  lines  inferior  to  «.    Thus,  when  a 

15  fi«-fa/«J_6/-J-Js— o  "K"'  «ne  cuU  a  curve  in  4  pomts,  it  is  certain  that 

where  a  must  itcih^o.    '  lu?^^!!  ^"^r  i""**  ^^i"*"^  J°  .^''**?'  ****  "f*"**  **' 

ThU  agrees  with  Newton's  66th.    There  is  one  S*'r     .u^  ""^  ^'°*".'  *~^''*»*'>»« J*  ^  «fer«d  l« 

pa^ilc    asymptote  deaoed  by  »»=A/,   and  one  ^^e  fourth  or  a  superior  orde^  w  whether  it  be  trans- 

'^  4F                                                   A  oendental,  is  not  to  be  decided  by  analysis. 

rectilinear  asymptote  defined  by  iiss ,  the  axis  3.  Dr.  Waring  has  carried  this  enquiry  a  step 

-   ,,             ^  ,     ^  .             ,.  ,         ^J         .,.  farther  than  Euler,  and  has  demonstrated  that  there 

of   the   paraboU   being  parallel  to  the   rectihnear  are  curves  of  any  number  of  odd  orders,  that  cut  a 

asymptote.  ,ighj  Ung  jn  2,  4,  6,  &c.  points  only ;  and  of  any 

16.    tt*+a<«o.  number  of  even  orders  that  cut  a  right  line  in  2,  4, 

This  corresponds  with  Newton's  72d,  and  has  one  g,  &c.  points  only;   and  of  any  number  of  even 

parabolic  asymptote  of  the  nature  «■=  A/.  orders  that  cut  a  right  line  in  3,  5,  7,  &c.  points 

Jf  we  understand  the  word  centre  to  denote  the  only ;    whence  this  author  likewise  infers  that  the 

intersection  of  diameters,  then  we  miiy  affirm  that  ©rder  of  the  curve  cannot  be  denounced  from  the 

the  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th  species  have  a  centre  number  of  pointo  in  which  it  cuts  a  right  line.     See 

provided  fl=o.  and  in  this  case  the  centre  is  pis-  |,|,  ProprieUtes  Algebraicarum  Curvarum. 

ced  at  the  origin  of  the  abscissas ;  that  the  6th  and  4.  Every  geometrical  curve  being  continued,  either 

7th  are  absolutely  without   centres ;   that  the  8th,  rrtums  into  itself,  or  goes  on  to  an  infinite  disUnce, 

9th,   1 0th,  1 1th,   12th.  and    I3th  have  always  one  And  if  any  plane  curve  has  two  infinite  branches  or 

placed    at  the   origin  of  the   abscissas ;   as  to  (he  legg,  they  join  one  another  either  at  a  finite,  or  at  an 

1 4th,  1 5th,  and  I6tb  species,  their  centre  is  at  an  infinite  dis&nce^ 

infinite   distance,    and   consequently  all   those  tines  5.  in  any  curve,  if  tangents  be  drawn  to  all  points 

which    we   consider  as   diameters   are   respectively  of  the  curve;  and  if  they  always  cut  the  abscissa  at 

'^'2      I        .                  .        -    .                          .  a  finite  distance  from  its  origin;  that  curve  has  an 

For  the  other  properties   of  these   curves,  such  asymptote,  otherwise  not. 

as  the  number  and  nature  of  their  diameters,  &c.  g.  a  line  of  any  order  may  have  as  many  asymp. 

except    those    which    are    mentioned    below,    the  totes  as  it  has  dimensions,  and  no  more, 

reader    may  consult  the  Analyses    Infinitorum   of  7.  An  asymptote  may  Intersect  the  curve  in  so 

Euler,  and  the  works  of  Newton  and  Stirling  before  many  points,  abating  two,  as  the  equation   of  the 

^r'         *   .     r      ,        ,  ,..,..«!        ^'^^  ***•  dimensions.      Thus,  in  a  conic  section, 

Lines  of  the  fourth  order  are  divided  by  Euler  which  is  the  second  order  of  lines,  the  asymptote 

into  146  kinds,  and  those  of  the  fifih  into  a  much  does  not  cut  the  curve  at  all ;  in  the  third  order  it 

greater  number,    in   so   far   that   it  would  be  ex-  can  only  cut  it  in  one  point ;  in  the  fourth  order,  in 

tremely  difficult  to  enumerate  them.  two  poinU ;  and  so  on. 

1.  The    most  curious    and  important  properties         a  If  a  curve  have  as  many  asymptotes  as  it  has 

of  curve  lines  are  deduced  with  much  elegance  and  dtmennions,  and  a  right  line  be  drawn  to  cut  them 

coniparauve  simplicity  from  a  contemplation  of  the  all,  the  parts  of  that  measured  from  the  asymptotes 

nature   and  mutual   relation   of   the    roots  of  the  to  the  curve  will  together  be  equal  to  the  parts  mea- 

equations  representing  those  curves.    Thus  a  curve  aured  in  the  same  direction,  from  the  curve  to  the 

be:ng  called  of  n  dimensions,  or  a  line  of  the  nth  asymptotes. 

order  when    its  representative  equation   rises  to  n        9.  if  .  ^f^e  of  n  dimensions  have  n  afvmptotes. 

dinoensions;  then  since  for  every  dilfertnt  value  of  then  the  content  of  the  n  abscissas  will  be  to  the 

r  there  are  n  values  of  y,  it  will  commonly  happen  content  of  the  «  ordinates,  in    the  same  ratio   in 

that  the  ordinate  will  cut  the  curve  in  n  or  in  »-2,  the  cur^-e  and  asymptotes ;  the  sum  of  their  n  sub. 

ff— 4,  &c.  points,  according  as  the  equation  has  n,  normals  tu  ordinates  perpendicular   to  their  abscis- 

or  f?->2,  or  «-4,  &c.  possible  roots.     It  is  not,  „,  ^m  b^  equal  to  the  curve  and  the  asymptotes; 

however,  to  be  inferred  that  a  right  line  will  cut  a  and  they  will  have  the  same  central  and  diametral 

curve  of  n  dimensions,  in  ti,  n  — 2,  it— 4,  &c.  points,  curves. 

only;  for  if  this  were  the  case,  a  line  of  the  2d  or.ler,         *|o.  jf  j^o  curves  of  n  and  m  dimensions  have  a 

a  conic  section  for  instance,  could  only  be  cut  by  a  common  asvmptote ;  or  the  terms  of  the  equations 

right  line  m  two  points;— but  this  is  manifestly  in-  ^^  t|,e  curv'es  of  the  greatest  dimensions   hare   a 

correct,  for  although  a  conic  parabola  will  be  cut  m  common  divisor,  then   the  curves  cannot   intersect 

two  points  by  a  right  line  oblique  to  the  axis,  yet  a  each  other  in  «  x  m  points,  possible  or  impossible, 

right  line  parallel  to  the  axis  can  only  cut  the  curve  jf  the  two  curves  have  a  common  general  centre, 

in  one  point.  and  intersect  eoch  other  in  m  x  fit  points,  then  the 

2.  It  is  true  in  general  that  lines  of  the  order  n  ,„„,  of  the  affirmative  abscissas,  &c.  to  those  points, 

cannot    be  cut   by  a  right  line  m   more  than  «  ^iU  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  negative ;  and  the 

points ;  but  it  does  not  hence  follow  that  any  right  ,„„,  of  the  n  subnormals  to  a  curve  which  has  a  ge- 

lioe  whatever  wiU  cut  in  n  points  every  line  of  the  „eral  centre  will  be  proporUonal  to  the  distance  from 

order  ft;    it  may  happen  that  the   number  of  in-  that  centre. 

tersectJons  is  «— 1,  n— 2,  «— 3,  Sec.  to  fi— «.     'llie         1  ].  LJnes  of  the  third,  fifth,  seventh,  &c,  order, 

number  of  intersections  that  any  right  line  what-  or  any  odd  number,  have  at  least  two  iniinite  lees 

ever  makes  with  a  given  curve  line,  cannot  there-  or    branches    running     contrary    ways;     while    "in 

fore    determine  the   urdtr  to    which  a  curve    line  Unes  of  the   second,   fourth,  sixth,    or  any  even 

00« 
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number  of  tlimensions,  the  figure  may  return  into  lines  parallel  to  them;    and   if   therefore  caS^  I 

itself,  and  be  contained  within  certain  limits.  diameter  of  the  figure,  and  the  bisected  Does  oriL 

\'2.  If  the  right  lines  A P,  PM,  forming  a  given  naicSt    the  intersections  of   the    diameter  wiib  the 

angle  APM,   cut  a  geometrical  line  of  any  order  in  curve  vertues  ;  the  common   intersection   of  »H  tie 

as  many  points  as  it  has  dimensions,  the  product  of  diameters  the  centre;    and  that  diameter  which  a 

the  segments  of  the  first  terminated  by  P  and  the  perpendicular    to    the    ordinates,    the    vertrx.      So 

curve,  will  always  be  to  the  product  of  the  segments  likewise   in   higher   curves   if   two  paraliel  lines  be 

of  tlie  latter,  terminated  by  the  same  point  and  the  drawn,  each   to   cut  the  curve  in   the   number  d 

curve,  in  an  invariable  ratio.  points  that   indicate   the   order  of   the  curre ;    ths 

13.  With  respect  to  double,  triple,  quadruple,  and  right  line  that  cuts  these  parallels  so,   that  the  svm 

other  multiple  points,  or  the  points  of  intersection  of  of  the  parts  on  one  side  of   the    line   esdmited  to 

2,  3,  4,  or  more  branches  of  a  curve,  their  nature  the  curve,  is  equal  to  the  sura  of  the  parts  of  tbe 

and  number  may  be  estimated  by  means  of  the  fol-  other  side;  it  will  d\ii  in  the  same  manner  aD  <Hha 

lowing  principles.     1.  A   curve  of  the  order  n  is  de-  lines  that  meet  the  curve  In  the  same   nuxDfa|^pf 

terminate  when  it  is  subjected  to  pass  through  a  num-  points  ;  in  this  case  aUo  the  divided  Unes  are  OTed 

(fi+\)  (n  +  2)  ordinatest  the  Yme  fo  dividing  \hem  a  dhsnuier,  \he 

bcr 1  points.     2.  A  curve  of  the  intersection  pf  the  diameter  and  tlic  curve  vrrtk-rs; 

the  common  intersection  of  two  or  more  dianieurs 

order  n  cannot  intersect  a  curve  of  the  order  m  in  j^g  centre  ;  the  diameter  perpendicular   to  the  ord^ 

more  than  mn  points.  nates^  jf  j},ere  be  any  such,  the  axU  ,•  and  when  all 

Hence  it   follows    that    a    ciir\'e    of  the   second  the  diameters  concur  in  one  point,  that  is  the  ^r^"* 

order,    for   example,   can  always    pass    through    5  ral  centre. 

given  points  (not  in  the  same  right  line),  and  can-  A^'aia,   (he  conic  hyperbola,  being  a  Hoe  of  tl^ 

not  meet  a  curve  of  the  order  m  in  more  than  m  n  second   order,    has    two   a^^ymptotes  ;     so    Uke*^**, 

points;  and  it  is  impossible  that  a  curve  of  the  order  that  of  the  third  order  may  have  three;   that  of  the 

m  should  have  5  points  whose  degrees  of  muliipli-  fourth,   four;    and  so   on:     end  they    can  have  o© 

city  make  together  more  than  2  m  points.     Thus  a  more.     And  as  the  parts  of  any  right   lice  befa«a 

line  of  the  fourtli   oidcr  cannot   have   four   double  the   hyperbola    and    its   asyniptotes   are    equal;    so 

points  ;  because  the  Ine  of  the  second  order  which  likewise  in  the  third  order  of  lines,  if  any  bee  \x 

would   pnss  through   these  four  double  points,  and  drawn    cutting    the   curve    and    its    asyn.ptcies   a 

through   a   fifih   simpb  point  of   the  curve  of   the  three   points ;    the  sum  of   two   parts    of  it  fsiiif 

fourth  dimension,  would  meet  9  times ;  which  is  im-  the  same  way  from   the   asymptotes   to   tbe  ckttc, 

possible,  since  there  can  only  be  an  intersection  2x4,  will  be  equal  to  the  part  falling  tbe   contiary  wsr 

or  8  times.  from   the  third  asymptote  to  tbe  curre;  and  so  cf 

For  the  same  reason,  a  curve  line  of  the  fifth  can-  higher  curves, 

not,    with   one  triple  point,  have   more  than   three  Also  in  the  conic   sections  which  are   not  pan- 

duiiMe  points:  and  in   a  similar  manner  we  may  rea-  bolic :    as  the  square  of  the  ordiuate,   or  the  reel- 

son  for  curves  of  higher  orders.  angle  of  the  pans  of  it  on  each   side  the  diarnet??. 

Again,  from  the  known  position  that  we  always  is  to  the  rectangle  of  the  parts  of  the  diameter,  tar- 
make  a  line  of  the  third  order  pass  through  nine  roinating  at  the  vertices,  in  a  constant  ratio,  ris. 
points,  and  that  .1  curve  of  that  order  cannot  meet  that  of  the  latus  rectum,  to  the  transverse  dian*- 
a  curve  of  the  order  m  in  more  than  3m  points,  we  ter.  So  in  non-parabolic  curves  of  the  aext  ss- 
may  conclude  that  a  curve  of  the  order  m  cannot  perior  order*  the  solid  under  the  three  ordioaits;. 
have  nine  points  the  degrees  of  multiplicity  of  which  is  to  the  solid  under  the  three  abscissas,  or  t^ 
make  together  a  number  greater  than  3m,  Thus,  distances  to  tlie  three  vertices ;  in  a  certain  frm 
a  line  of  the  fifth  order  cannot  have  more  than  6  ratio.  In  which  ratio  if  there  be  takes  tbre 
double  points ;  a  line  of  the  6th  order,  which  cannot  lines  proportional  to  the  three  diameters,  eac&  t^ 
have  more  than  one  quadruple  point,  cannot  have  each ;  then  each  of  tliese  three  lines  may  be  cal^ 
with  that  quadruple  point  more  than  6  double  points  ;  a  htu*  rectum^  and  each  of  the  co'rrespcD^&r^  .£»• 
nor  with  two  triple  points  more  than  5  double  meters  a  iraiisi'erse  durTneter.  AncV  in  the  e«nEnm. 
points  ;  nor  even  with  one  triple  point  more  than  or  Apollonian  parabola,  which  has  but  one  rrrtei 
7    double    points*       Analogous,  conclusions   obtain  for  one  diameter,  the  rectangle  of  the  ordhutes  * 


with   respect  to  a  line  of  the  fourth   order,  which     equal   to  the   rectangle   of   the    abscissa   and   b:^ 
we  may  cause  to  pass  through  14  points,  and  which     rectum:  so,  in  those  curves  of  the  seco&d  kiad  3r 


can  only  meet  a  curve  of  the  order  m  in  4m  points,     lines  of  the  third  kind  which  have  only  two 

and  so  on.  to  the  same  diameter,  the  solid   under  tbe  thrre  or^ 


14.     The    properties    of    curves    of    a    superior  nates,  is  equal  to  the  solid  under  the  two 

order,    agree,     under     certain    modifications:,    with  and  a  given  line,  which  may  be  reckoned  the  Ui:^ 

those  of  all  inferior  orders.       For,  although  some  rectum. 

line    or    lines   become    evanescent,    and    others  be-  Lastly,   since   in    the  conic   sections    vWre  t»o 

come  infinite,  some  coincide,   others  become  equal;  parallel  lines  terminating  at   the  curve   bo:h  wst^ 

some    points    coincid?,  and   others    are   removed  to  are  cut   by  two  other  parallels  bkewise  temurai^i 

an     infinite     distance;     yet    under    these     circum-  by  the  curve;  we  have  the  rectangle  of  the  pam  d 

stances,    the    general     properties    still    hold     good  one  of  the  first,  to  the  rectangle  of  the  parts  at  t^mt 

with   regard    to    the    remaining  quantities ;    so  that  of  the  second  lines,  as  the  rectangle  of  the  paru  d 

whatever   is   demonstrated   generally   of   any  order,  the  second  of  the  former,  to  tbe   rectangle  «J  c* 

holds   true    to    the    inferior    orders :    and,    on    the  parts  of  the  segments  of  the  latter  pair,  passing  *j>0 

contrary,   there  is   hardly   any  property  of  the  in-  through   the  common  point  of  their  divisioa.     Sa, 

ferior  orders,  but  there  is  some  similar  to  it,  in  the  when  four  such  hnes  are  drawn  in  a  curve  ct  tHe 

superior  ones.  second  kind  and  each   meeting  h  in   three  p>m; 

For,    as    in    the    conic    sections,  if  two   parallel  the  solid  under  the  parts  of  the  first  Tine,  «il:  be  *» 

"^    are    drawn    to    terminate    at    the  section,  the  that  under  the  parts  of  the  third  as  the  sciid  £vvi 

'inc    that   bisects    these  will  bisect   all  other  the  parts  of  the  second  to   thai   uDdcx   the  p^v 


CURVES. 

of  the  fourth.    And  the  analogy  between  cvrrct  of  cendental  equations  are  of  an  indefinite  degree  with 

different  orders  may  be  carried  much  farther ;  as  the  respect  to  the  same  curve. 

reader  may  see  by  consulting  the  works  of  the  principal        Organicaldescriptlon  of  Curves, — Sir  Isaac  Newton 

writers  mentioned  below.  shows  that  curves  may  be  generated  by  shadows. 

Catacauttic  and  D'utcaustic  Curves,     See  Cata*  He  says,  if  upon  any  infinite  plane,  illuminated  from 

CAUSTIC  and  Dia  caustic.  a  lucid  point,  the  ahadows  of  figures  be  projected ; 

Curve  of  equable  Approach.    See  AFraoACR.  the  shadows  of  the  conic  sections  will  always  be  conic 

Exponential  Curve,  is  that  defined  by  an  ezponen-  sections ;    those  of  the  curves  of  the  2d  kind  will 

tial  equation  ;  that   is,  by   an  equation  wherein   is  always  be  curves  of  the  9d  kind ;  those  of  the  curves 

an   exponential  quantity,   v.  gr.  x^,  a^,  &c.      See  of  the  3d  kind  will  always  be  curves  of  the  3d  kind  ; 

Transcsnocntal.  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 

Curve  Rejketoirr,  or  Anachutlc  Curve,  a  name  And,  like  as  the  projected  shadow  of  a  circle 
given  by  M.  de  Mai  ran  to  the  curvilinear  appearance  generates  all  the  conic  sections,  so  the  5  diverging 
of  me  plane  bottom  of  a  vessel  filled  wiih  water,  to  an  parabolas,  by  thdr  shadows,  will  generate  and 
eye  perpendicularly  above  it.  In  tiiis  position  the  exhibit  all  the  rest  of  the  curves  of  the  yd  kind : 
bottom  of  the  vessel  will  appear  to  rise  upwards  from  and  thus  some  ofvthe  most  simple  curves  of  the 
the  point  immediately  under  the  eye  outwards.  This  other  kinds  may  be  found,  which  will  form,  by 
curve  bears  a  near  affinity  to  the  superior  conchoid  their  shadows  upon  a  plane,  projected  from  a 
of  Nicomedes,  the  surface  of  the  water  being  an  lucid  point,  all  the  other  curves  of  that  same  kind, 
asymptote  to  the  apparent  bottom,  and  corre^-ponding  And  in  the  French  Memoirs  may  be  seen  a  de- 
to  the  directrix  of  the  conchoid.  Indeed  the  curve  monstration  of  this  projection,  with  a  specimen 
may  be  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  of  a  few  of  the  curves  of  the  2d  order,  which 
conchoid  is  in  Emerson's  3d  prop,  ui^mg  an  ellipse  may  be  generated  by  a  plane  cutting  a  solid  form- 
instead  of  a  circle.  For  the  investigation  of  the  ed  from  the  motion  of  an  infinite  right  line  along 
nature  of  this  curve,  see  Math.  Repoa.  vol  ii.  p.  364,  a  diverging  parabola,  having  an  oval,  always  passirg 
&c.  through  a  given  or  fixed  point  above  the  plane  of  that 

Curve  of  quickest  detcent,  that  curve  in  which  a  parabola.    The  above  method  of  Newton  has  also  bet^n 

heavy  body  will  descend    from    a    given    point   to  pursued  and  illustrated  with  great  elegance  by  Mr. 

another    not    in    llie    same    vertical    line    in     the  Murdoch,  in  his  treatise  entitled  Newtoni  Genesis 

aboitest  time.      Vind  and   Galileo   both    observed  Curvarum  per  Umbras,  seu  Ferspectivae  Universalis 

that   the   descent   of  heavy  bodies  is  made  more  Elementa. 

speedily  through,  an  arc  of  a  circle  than  by  an  in-  Mr.    Maclaurin,    in    his    Geometria    Organica, 

dined  plane;     but  their  proofs    are    imperfect    in  shows  how  to   describe  several    of    the  species  of 

certain  respects.      It  has  since  been   demonstrated  curves  of  the  2d  order,  esi>ecial]y  those  having  a 

that  the  cycloid  is  the  curve  of  quickest  decsent ;  double  point,    by  the  motion    of   right   lines    and 

gravity  being  Supposed    to    act    in    parallel    lines,  angles :   but  a  good  commodious  description  by  a 

Venturi  finds  that  there  is  a  minimum  of  time  of  continued  motion  of  those  curves  which   have  no 

descent    in   a   circukr  arc,    which    may  be  deter-  double    point,    is    ranked  by   Newton    among    the 

mined    in    a    synthetical    method     of    considerable  most  di&cult   problems.     Newton  gives   also  other 

simplicity,    by    means    of   the    following    theorem,  methods  of  description,  by  lines  or  angles  revolv- 

An  arc  of  a  circle  which  does  not  exceed  6o<>  is  a  ing  above  given  poles ;  and  Mr.  Brackenridge  has 

curve    of  speedier   descent    than  any  other  curve  given   a  general  method  of  describing  curves,    by 

which   can  be  drawn   within    the    same    arc:    and  the  intersection  of  right  lines  moving  about  points 

the  arc  of  90<^  is  a  curve  of  speedier  descent  than  in  a  given  plane.     See  Philos.  Trar.s.  No.  437,  or 

any  other  curve  which  can  be  drawn  without  the  same  Abr.  vol.  8.  p.  58;    and  some  particular  cases  are 

arc.  demonstrated  in  his  Exerc.  Geometrica  de  Curvarum 

Characteristic  Triangle  of  a  Curve ^  is  thedifieren-  Descriptione. 
tial  or  elementary  right-angled  triangle,  whose  The  theory  of  curves  forms  a  considerable 
three  sides  are,  the  fluxions  of  the  absciss,  ordi«  branch  of  the  mathematical  sciences.  Those  who 
nate,  and  curve;  the  iluxion  of  the  curve  being  wish  to  advance  beyond  the  knowledge  of  the 
the  hypothenuse.  So,  if  pq  be  parallel  to,  and  circb  and  the  conic  sections,  and  to  consider  geo» 
indefinitely  near  to  the  ordinate  VCl,  (PI.  G.)  and  metrical  curves  of  a  higher  nature,  and  in  a  gcne- 
Qr  parallel  to  the  absciss  AP;  then  Qr  is  the  .  ral  view,  will  do"* well  to  study  Cramer*s  Intro- 
fluxion  of  the  absciss  A  P, -and  ^r  the  tiaxion  of  the  duction  a^  r  Analyse  des  Ligiies  Courbes  Alge- 
ordinate  PQ*  and  Q7  the  fluxion  of  the  curve  AQ;  braiques,  which  the  learned  aud  ingeiuous  author 
hence  the  elementary  trian^jlc  Q./r  is  the  character-  composed  for  the  use  of  beginners.  There  is  an 
istic  triangle  of  the  curve  AQ;  and  the  three  sides  excellent  posthumous  piece  too  of  Maclaurin*s, 
areir,  V,  i;  In  which  r«-f-v"«J".  printed   as   an   appendix  to  his  Algebra,    and  en- 

Family  of  Curves,  is  an  assemblage  of  several  titled,  De  Linearum  Geometricarum  Proprieta- 
curves  of  different  kinds,  all  defined  by  the  same  tibus  Generalibus.  The  same  author,  at  a  very 
equation  of  an  indeterminate  degree;  but  differ-''  early  age,  gave  a  remarkable  specimen  of  his 
ently,  according  to  the  diversity,  of  their  kind,  genius  and  knowledge  in  his  Geometria  Organica ; 
For  ezamploj  suppose  an  equation  of  an  indeter-  and  he  carried  these  speculations  farther  after- 
m — 1  m  wards,  as  may  be  seen  in  th^  theorems  he  has 
ftiinate  degree,  <*  'eW  :  if  m  =  2,  then  will  given  in  the  Philos.  Trans.  See  Abr.  vol  8,  p.  62. 
orsj/';  if  fi7a3,  then  will  a^f  ey"  ;  iftAo4,tben  Other  writings  on  this  subject,  beside  the  Trea- 
ts a"j?aj/4;  &c.  all  which  curves  are  said  to  be  of  tises  on  the  Conic  Sections,  are  Archimedes  de 
the  same  family  or  tribe.  Spiralibus ;  Des  Cartes  Geometria  ;  Dr.  Barrow*8 
The  equations  by  which  the  families  of  curves  Lectiones  Geometricse;  Newton*s  Enumerutio 
are  defmed,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Linearum  Tertii  Ordinis ;  Stirling's  Illustratio  Trac- 
transcendental  ones;  for  though  with  regard  to  tat  (is  Newtoni  de  Lineis  Tertii  Ordinis;  Bracken. 
the  whole  family,  they  be  of  an  indeterminate  ridge*sDescriptio  Linearum  Curvarum ;  M.De  Gua*s 
degree ;  yet  with  respect  to  each  several  curve  of  Usages  de  1* Analyse  de  Des  Cartes ;  the  treatise  in 
he  (amily,  they  are  detenniiuue ;    whereas  trails-  the  2d  volume  of  £ukr*8  Analysla  Infinitorum ;  and 
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a  dissertation  towards  the  end  of  Carnot's  work  caUed  the  scriptnres.    Whether  the  same  man  naj 

Geometrie  de  Position  ;  besides  many  other  tracte  on  have  dwelt  in  them  all  at  differvnt  times,  or 

curves  in  the  Memoirs  of  different  Academies  and  that  there  were  some  other  men  of  thU  namf. 

Societies.  ^yg  ^re  ignorant.     The  Vnlgate,  SeptuazJrt, 

CURC'CUI,  in  ornithology.   See  Frogon.  and  other  interpreters,  both  ancient  and  nao^ 

To  CV'iiVET,  V,  n.  (corve/fa re,  Italian.)  dern,  generally  translate  Cash,  ^/Aiopi«  .-  but 

1.  To  leap;  to  hold  (/>ra^/o;i).    2.  To  strike;  there  are  many  passages  wherein  this  tranv 

to  be  licentious.  lation  cannot  be  admitted.     Indeed,  we  are 

CUHA'BTS,  or  CoRYBTS,  in  the  manage,  rather  inclined  to  think  that  by  the  land  of 

an  air  in  which  the  horse's  legs  are  more  raised  Cash  in  scripture  Arabia  is  always  to  he  aiMkr- 

than  in  the  demivolts;  being  a  kind  of  leap  up  stood.     Cash,  accordiuj^  to  the  Arabian  and 

and  a  little  forivards,  wherein  the  liorse  raises  Persian  traditions,  which  Dame    faiin  Cotba, 

both  his  fore-feet  at  once  equally  advanced  was  king  of  the  territory  of  Babel,  and  resi<)rd 

(when  he  is  going  straight  forward  and  not  in  in  Irak,  where  there  were  two  <nties  of  bis 

a  circle);  and  as  his  fore  legs  are  falling,  he  im-  name:   and  hence  Dr.  Hyde  concludes  tb^ 

mediately  raises  his  hind  legs  as  he  did  his  fore;  Cush  reigned  in  Babylonia,  and  that  his  dc- 

that  is,  equally  advanced,  and  not  one  before  scendants  removed  into  Arabia.     For  namcr- 

the  other :  so  that  all  his  fore  legs  are  in  the  air  ous  particulars  relating  to  the  songs  of  Cash  or 

ut  once;  and  as  he  sets  tliem  down  he  marks  Chus,  or  the  ancient  Cuthites,  see  the  Analysis 

but  tivice  with  them.     Horses  that  are  either  of  Ancient  Mythology,  in  3  vois,  4to.  passim, 

dull  or  fiery  are  by  no  means  proper  for  this  CU'SHlON.*.(coif**iii,  French.)  Apilloir 

exercise,  it  heing  one  of  the  most  aifficult  airs  for  the  seat ;  a  soft  pad  placed  upon  a  chair 


See  Saxi- 


they  can  make,  and  which  requires  a  great  deal  (Shakspeare), 

of  patience  in  tlie  horse,  as  well  as  judgment        Cushion  (Ladies).   In  botany. 

in  the  rider,  to  perform  it.  fraga, 

CURVILI'^EAR.  a.  (curvus  and  linea.        Cushion  (Sea).     In  botany.     See  St*. 

Lat.)  1.  Consisting  of  a  crooked  line  (Cheyne)^  tick. 
*J.  Composed  of  crooked  lines.  CUSHIONED,  a.  (from  eir#Atojt.)  Seated 

CURViLLET.    In  ornithology.    SeeCuA-  on  a  cushion  ;  supported  by  casliions. 
R  ADR  I  vs.  CUSP,  Cuspis,  properly  denotes  the  po:£t 

CU'RVITY.  *.  (from  curve.)  Crookedness,  of  a  spear,  or  sword  ;  but  is  used  in  astronomy 

CCRCLE  CHAIR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  to  express  the  points,  or  horns,  of  the  moun, 

a  chair  adorned  with  i?ory,  wherein  the  great  or  any  other  luminary. 

magistrates  of  Rome  had  a  right  to  sit  and  be        Cusp,  in  astronomy,   is  ased  for  the  fir«t 

carried.  point  of  each  of  the  twelve  houses,  in  a  fig*.!!* 

CURZOLA,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Dal-  of  the  heavens, 
matia,  in  the  Gulf  of  A'enice,  about  20  miles        Cusp,  in  the  higher  geometry,  is  nsed  fnr 

long.     It  has  a  town  of  the  same  name,  and  is  the  point  or  corner  fonned  by  two  parts  of  a 

siihject  to  the  A^enctians.     Lat.  43.  6  N.  Lon.  curve  meeting  and  terminating'   there.    See 

17.  15  R.  Curve. 

Ci 
America, 
Peru, 

about    50,000    inhabitants,    three-fourths    of  nating  in  a  bristly  point, 
whom  are  native  Peruvians.    Lat.  12.  0  S.        Cuspidate  teeth.      In  anatomy.      See 

Lon.  73. 47  W.  *  Teeth. 

CUSCUTA.    Dodder.     In  botany,  a  ge-        CUSSONIA.    In  boUny,  a  genos  of  ti« 

nus ofthe class  tetrandria, order  digyni'a.  Calyx  class  pentandria,  order  digynia  ;   petals  €fe, 

four  or  five- cleft,  inferior;  corol  one-petalled,  three-sided;  margin  of  the  receptacle  di  bird 

four  or  tivccleft ;  capsule  two-celled,  opening  into  a  five-toothed  calyx  ;  fruit  compressrit 

transversely  at  the  base.    Seven  species  ;  scat-  double,  angular,  crowned  with  the  cajyx  iiii 

tered  over  the  globe  ;  of  which  two  are  com-  style.    Two  species;  both  natives  of  the  C^pe. 
mon  to  our  own  country  ;  viz.  CU'STARD.  *.  (cw9tar<Lt  Welsh.^  A  k-.ni 

1.  C.  Europaea.     A  parasytic  plant  found  of  sweetmeat  made  by  boiling  eggs  w^ith  miti 
on  nettles  principally,  but  also  on  hops  and  and  sugar  (Hudibroi), 

Hiix  ;    almost  without  leaves  ;   with   flowers        Custard  (Apple).    In  botany.    See  Aj»- 

nearly  sessile,  corol  with  a  naked  throat ;  stig-  Nona. 

mas  acute.  CC'STODY.  #.  (euitodia^  Latin.)     L  I*. 

2.  C.  epithymum ;    found    on    our    own  prisonment;  restraint  of  liberty  ^.l/i/fos).   ± 
heaths;  with  sessile  flowers;  stamens  with  a  Care;   guardianship;  charge  (m^ddi^^^y    X 
crenate  scale  at  the  base  of  each ;   stigmas  Defence :  preservation ;  security  (D!aeoa)L 
acute.  CU'STOM.  #.  (coiwtoine,  Pr.)     1.  Hal^t: 

CUSH,  the  eldest  son  of  Ham,  and  father  habitual  practice  (Locke).    2.  Fashion;  n«> 

of  Nimrod  ;  the  other  sons  of  Cush  were  Seba,  mon  way  of  acting  (^Samuef).    3.  &tabli%M 

Havilah,    Nabtah,    Raamah,    and    Sabtocha.  manner  (Ltf Are).    4.  Practice  of  baying  of  rfT> 

Gen.  X.  6—8.     Though  we  know  of  no  other  tain  persons  (^AddUon).    5.  Application  &«ib 

person  of  scripture  that  is  called  by  this  name,  buyers :  ^a,the  trader  hat  gooacuatwtL,  t*.  (is 

vet  there  arc  three  countries  described  by  it  in  law.)  A  law  or  right  Dot  writteD»  wlucb,  W^ 
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tsstablisliedbylon^nse,  and  the  consent  of  our  mentary  transport.    Opinion  has  clothed  a 

ancestors,  has   been,  and  is,  daily  practised  frail  mortal  with  infallibility,  or  communicated 

CCowell),  that  exclu^iire  attribute  of  Deity  to  councils  and 

Custom,  in  strict  lanjornagce  is  distinflruish-  synods,  and  boived  the  necks  of  myriads  to  the 
ed  from  habit;  the  former  is  often  used  to  de-  empire  of  their  decrees.  It  has  elevated  the 
note  a  frequent  reiteration  of  the  same  act ;  the  worthless  into  the  character  of  saints,  and  those 
latter,  the  effect  that  custom  has  on  the  mind  who  have  most  deserved  the  divine  indiirnation 
or  body.  But  perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  ap-  have  been  invoked  as  the  most  prevalent  inter- 
ply  the  word  customs  to  tlie  peculiarities  of  cessors.  It  has  represented  the  Universiil  Pa- 
manners  which  pervade  largfe  bodies  of  men ;  rent  as  the  tyrant,  instead  of  the  benevolent 
and  habits  to  the  peculiarities  of  individuals,  friend  of  mankind  ;  conducted  to  the  torture 
Accordintf  to  this  explication,  a  ivalk  upon  the  those  who  presumed  to  think  more  worthily  of 
quarter  deck,  though  intolerably  confined,  be-  him,  and^  it  now  threatens  a  total  abnegation 
comes,  however,  so  airreeable  by  custom,  that  of  his  existence. 

a  sailor  in  his  walk  on  shore  confines  himself  "  But  the  diversities  of  opinions  and  man- 
commonly  within  the  same  bounds.  Lord  ners,  with  their  correspondent  predilections 
Kaimes  speaks  of  a  man  who  liad  relinquished  aud  aversions,  exceed  enumeration.  It  is  these 
the  sea  for  a  country  life;  in  the  corner  of  his  diversities  which  furnish  the  amusement  de* 
l^rarden,  he  reared  an  artificial  mount  with  a  rived  from  the  perusal  of  travels;  and  as  no 
level  summit,  resembling  most  accurately  a  two  nations  on  the  globe  correspond  in  every 
quarter  deck,  not  only  in  shape  but  in  size;  instance,  the  peculiarities  of  each  illustr<ife  in  a 
and  here  he  generally  walked.  In  Minorca  striking  manner  the  truth  of  our  observations. 
,£r«vernor  Kane  made  an  excellent  road  the  They  indicate  the  inconceivable  variety  of  sen- 
whole  length  of  the  Island^;  and  yet  the  in-  timents  and  affections  which  incidentally  take 
habitants  adhere  to  the  old  road,  though  not  place  among  beings  of  the  same  species,  in- 
only  longer  but  extremely  bad.  In  this  sense  habitants  of  the  same  sublunary  system,  con- 
we  mhy  lipeakof  national  customMt  which  hoW'  versant  with  similar  objects,  and  possessing 
ever  widely  they  may  differ  from  each  other,  similar  powers  of  mind.**  (JJogan  on  the  Pas- 
have  a  powerful  and  permanent  hold  npon  the  sions^  p.  235.) 

affections.     Though  causes  merely  incidental        Custom-housb,  an  ofHce  establishe4  in  the 

may  have  conspired  to  introduce  a  peculiarity  maritime  cities  and  port  towns,  for  the  receipt 

of  manners,  and  to  form  national  characters  ;  and  management  of  the  proper  customs  and 

yet  being  once  formed,  they  berome  the  sove-  duties  of  importation  and  exportation, 
reign  rule  of  thought  and  action :  they  are  dif-        Customs,  in  political  economy,  the  duties, 

fused  over  the  most  extensive  communities ;  toll,  tribute,  or  tariff,  payable,  by  act  of  par- 

and  unless  freedom  of  intercourse  be  held  with  liament,  upon  merchandize  exported  and  im- 

neighbouring  nations,  not  an  individual  can  ported ;    forming  a  branch  of  the  perpetual 

escape  the  impression.     Tlius  it  is  that  the  in-  taxes.     ^See  Tax.)    The  considerations  upon 

habitants  of  one  district  contemplate  those  which  this  revenue  (or  the  more  ancient  part 

things  as  essential  to  well-being,  wnich  others  of  it,  which  arose  only  from  exports)  was  in- 

hold  in  abhorrence ;  that  one  class  of  people  vested  in  the  king,  were  said  to  be  two  :  1.  Be- 

reveres  as  incumbent  duties,  observances  which  cause  he  gave  the  subject  leave  to  depart  the 

others  contemplate  as  the  greatest  abMurdities ;  kine'dom,and  to  carry  his  goodsalong  with  him. 

and  some  are  inspired  witli  invincible  attach-  2.  Because  the  king  was  bound  of  common 

ments  to  rites,  which  those  who  are  not  under  right  to  maintain  and  keep  up  the  ports  ami 

the  influence  of  the  same  preposspsiions,  justly  havens,  and  to  protect  the  merchant  from  pi- 

considep  as  a  disgrace  to  humanity.  rates.     Some  have  imagined  they  are  called 

**  Whether  custom  should  influence  opinion,  with  us  customs,  because  they  were  the  in- 
or  opinion  introduce  custom,  they  both  operate  heritance  of  the  king  by  immemorial  usage  and 
upon  the  affections,  and  generally  manifest  the  the  common  law,  and  not  granted  him  by  any 
plenitude  of  their  power  by  the  number  and  statute :  but  sir  Edward  Coke  hath  'clearly 
magnitude  of  the  absurdities  they  render  faini-  shown  that  the  king's  first  claim  to  them  was 
liar  and  acceptable  to  the  mind.  These  have  by  grant  of  parliament  3  Edvv.  I.  though  the 
for  successive  generations  established  the  em-  record  thereof  is  not  now  extant.  And  indeed 
pire  of  imaginary  beings ;  and  th&  affections  this  is  in  express  words  confessed  by  statute  25 
of  reverence,  love,  and  gratitude,  have  been  Edw.  I.  c,  7.  wherein  the  king  promises  to  take 
thrown  away  upon  ideal  objects.  These  have  no  customs  from  merchants,  without  the  corn- 
sanctioned  the  most  inveterate  hatreds;  have  mon  assent  of  the  realm,  '*  saving  to  us  and 
consecrated  immoralities,  and  dignified  theft,  our  heirs  the  customs  on  wool,  skins,  and 
prostitution,  and  murder :  have  rendered  the  leather  formerly  granted  to  us  by  the  corn- 
austerities  of  Brachmen  and  monks  venerable  monalty  aforesaid.'* 

to  the  multitude ;    have  loaded  the  Gentoo        By  customs  we  understand,  at  present,  says 

female  with  insufferable  disgrace  who  refuses  Blackstone,  a  duty  or  subsidy  paid  by  the  mer- 

to  expire  in  torments  from  affection  to  her  de-  chant  at  the  quay  upon  all  imported  as  well  as 

ceased  husband  ;  and,  in  the  most  enlightened  exported  commodities,  by  authority  of  parliu-. 

countries  they  enjoin  it  upon  the  man  of  ho-  ment ;  unless  where,  for  particular  national 

nour  to  murder  his  best  friend  for  a  hasty  ex-  rcasons,certaiii  rcwards,bounties  or  drawbacks, 

presaion,  or  some  otlier  indiscretion  of  a  uo-  are  allowed  for  particular  exports  or  importii. 
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I_l  >TOM.KBLY.  «•£.  (mxn  rm#f< 

C  L   >  i  «jM  A  R  V.  «-  ( irocn  rv^'oM.)  I.  C<»- 

Srxihe  ?•>  f^-rxr:  ^  :>hip»i  ci$t':«ai  :  icrordiif  to 

I'ja  I-     3.   L Via- :  wci:«l  [IS-'udcrpearty. 

tL">TOMED.  «.  (fn»  rur<>fli.)  L'sai!; 
c:  01  Hi  2.  ^  >'  J  :  i- 1  r^f  cj  rt  \ 

tl  >lo>lEk.  #-  (fRHii  rsj/om.)  1.  Onf 
wa-:-  fr>H;-:e?s:*  i:it  pUce  of  sale  for  tbe  sake  ol 

CL>TU-S  BKEVILM,  llM?  pHDcipalcIrrk 

'h^'^'jz.r\n.z  to  lije  coart  of  comiDOD  pleas, whose 

b'Xi^u>5  it  15  10  rrceiTe  and  ke^p  all  the  wnts 

m^ic  nft-^rna   -e  in  thai  court,  6tin^  eferr  re- 

fi^ni  by  ii^iii  and  at  ib«  eod  of  each  trrm,  to 

rerr^^ire  of  the  prothon-iLiries  all  the  recordi^  uf 

the  n:*i  pria*,  railed  the  posteas.     The  posteis 

are  dr^i  br«>Qjbt  io  by  the  clerks  of  assise  ef 

erery  circaii  to  that  prothoootary  whoeaterrd 

the  UiQ^  in  ibe  canses,  in  order  to  enter  jod?- 

ment ;  and  after  the  prothoootary  haseoterpd 

tue  Teriict  and  judgiueot  tbereupoo  into  tint 

rot  is  of  th^  ourt,  he  delirers  them  over  to  the 

cantos  breriam,  who  binds  them  into  a  hniMile. 

Ti'ie  CQ>tos  brevluni  makes  likeirise  entries  of 

writs  of  coTeoant»  and  the  concord  upon  ererr 

fine:  by  hloi  al:»o  are  made  oat  exemplidca- 

tioos  and  copies  of  all  writs  and  records  in  bs 

od^ce,  and  of  ail  6nes  levied,  which  hein^  e«- 

g^ro>:»ed,  are  dirided  between  him  and  thechi- 

rogTjpher,  which  last  keeps  the  writ  of  cove* 

nant  and  the  note,  and  the  former  the  concord 

and  foot  of  the  fine.    The  cnston  breYiuiB  a 

made  by  the  king's  letters  patent. 

CvsTos  ROTULOBUM,  an  officer  who  he 
the  custody  of  the  rolls  and  records  of  the  ks^ 
sioDs  of  peace,  and  also  of  the  foimniiiieii  of 
the  peace  itself.  He  usually  is  some  person  of 
quality,  and  always  a  justice  of  the  pence,  of  t^ 
qaomiD,  in  the  coonty  where  be  is 


*?^ 


CUT  CUT 

This  officer  is  made  by  writing  ander  theking'n  it  oats  or  diyidei  the  water  before  h  comes  to 

sign  manaai,  being  the  lord  chancellor's  war-  the  bow,  that  it  may  not  come  too  saddeoly  to 

rant  to  put  him  in  commission.    He  may  exe-  the  breadth  of  the  ship,  which  would  retard  it. 

cute  his  office  by  a  deputy,  and  is  empowered  Cut-water.    In  ornithology.    See  Rtn- 

to  appoint  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  but  he  may  cbops. 

not  sell  the  place  under  divers  penalties.  CUT'ANEOUS.  (eutaneus  morbus;  from 

CU'STREL.  «.  1.  A  shield-bearer.    2.  A  c»ti#,  the  skin.)    Belonging  to  the  skin,  as  ca- 

vessel  for  holding  wine  (Ainsworth).  taneous  eruptions,  &c. 

To  CUT.  V,  a,  (from  couteau,  Fr.  A  knife.)  CUTHA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  country 

1.    To  penetrate  with  an  edged  instrument  of  Asia,  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Cash. 

CShakt^eare).    2.  To  hew,  as  with  an  axe  See  CusH. 

IChromcles),    3.  To  carve ;  to  make  by  sculp-  CUTICLE,     (euticula^  cutis^  the  skin.) 
ture  (Addison).    4.  To  form  any  thing  by  cu^  Epidermis.    Scarf-skin.    A  thin,  pellucid,  in. 
ting(E4roi/tf#).  5.  To  divide  by  passing  through  sensible  membrane,  of  a  white  colour,  that 
(^Pope),    6.  To  pierce  with  an  uneasy  sensa-  covers  and  defends  tlie  true  skin,  with  which 
tion  (\Addi8on\    7.  To  divide  packs  of  cards  it  is  connected  by  the  hairs,  exhaling  and  in- 
(Granville),   o.  To  intersect ;  to  cross :  as,  one  haling  vessels,  and  the  rete  mucosum. 
line  euU  another  at  right  angles.    9.  To  Cut  Cuticle  signifies,  also,  a  thin  skin  formed 
doum.    To  fell ;  to  hew  down.     10.  To  Cut  on  the  surface  of  any  liquor. 
down.    To  excel;  to  overpower:  a  low  phrase  CUTI'C UL AR.    a,    (from  cutis^  Latin.) 
{AddtMon),     11.  To  Cut  off.     To  separate  Belon^in^  to  the  skin, 
from  the  other  parts  by  cutting  (./fK/^e^).    12.  CUTIS,  (cvttf.)    Derma.    The  true  skin. 
To  Cut  off.    To  destroy ;  to  extirpate ;  to  A  thick,  fibrous,  vascular,  and  nervous  mem- 
put  to  death  untimely  (Howel),     13.  To  Cut  brane,  that  covers  the  whole  external  surface 
off.  To  rescind  (Smalndge).  14.  TV  Cut  off,  of  the  body,  and  is  the  situation  of  the  organ  of 


anser^ 

_  _        ,                 _                            \  some- 

withhold  (Rogers).    17.   To  Cut  off.    To  times  thrown  into  from  the  action  of  cold  or 

preclude  (Prior),     18.  To  Cut  ^.    To  in-  other  cause,  in  which  it  looks  like  the  skin  of 

terrupt ;  to  silence  (Bacon),    19,  To  Cut  off.  the  s-oo»e. 

To  apostrophize ;  to  abbreviate  (Dryden),  20.  CU'TLASS.  8,  (coutela*^  French.)  A  broad 

To  Cut  out.  To  shape ;  to  form  (Arbuthnot),  cutting  sword  {Shakspeare), 

21.  To  Cut  out.    To  scheme;  to  contrive.  CUTLER.  #.  (coutelier^  French.)    One 

22.  To  Cut  out.    To  adapt  (Rymer),    23.  who  makes  or  sells  knives  (Clarendon). 

To  Cut  out.  To  debar  (Poge).  24.  To  Cut  CUTLEIUAN  LECTURES,  lectures  on 

out.    To  excel ;  to  outdo.    ^5.  To  Cut  short,  mechanics,  founded  in  1664,  by  Sir  John  Cut* 

To  hinder  from  proceedimr  by  sadden  interrup-  ler,  who  appointed  a  salary  of  50/.  a  year, 

tion  (Dryden).      26.  To  Cut  short.      To  and  settled  it  upon  Mr.  Hooke  for  life ;  the 

abridge :  as,  Me  #o/dier«  trere  cut  short  o/'/Aetr  president,  council,  and  fellows  of  the  Royal 

fay,    27.  To  Cut  up.    To  divide  an  animal  society,  being  entrusted  to  appoint  both  the 

into  convenient  pieces  (L* Estrange),    28.  To  subject  and  the  number  of  the  lectures. 

Cut  up.    To  eradicate  (•/b6).  CUTLERY,    in  the  general  sense,  com- 

To  Cut.  v,n,  1.  To  make  way  by  dividing  prizes  all  those  articles  denominated  edge*  tools: 
(Arbuthnot),  2.  To  perform  the  operation  of  out  it  is  more  particularly  confined  to  the  ma- 
lithotomy.  3.  To  interfere:  as,  a  horse  that  nufacture  of  knives,  forks,  scissors,  penknives, 
cuts,  razors,  and  swords.    Damascus  was  anciently 

Cut.  part.  a.  Prepared  for  use  (Swi/t).  famed  for  its  razors,  sabres,  and  swords;  the 

Cut.  «.  (from  the  verb.)     1.  The  action  of  a  latter  especially,  bein^  said  to  possess  at  once 

sharp  or  edged  instrument.    2.  The  iroprea-  the  qualities  of  flexibility,  elasticity,  and  hard- 

sion  or  separation  of  continuity,  made  by  an  ness.                                        • 

edge  or  sharp  instrument.    3.  A  wound  made  Such  articles  of  cutlery  as  do  not  require  a 

by  cutting  (n^iseman),  4,  A  channel  made  by  fine  polish,  and  are  of  low  price,  are  made 

art  (Knolles),    5.  A  part  cut  off  from  the  rest  from  blistered  steel.    Those  wliich  require  tlie 

(Mortimer).    6.  A  small  particle ;  a  shred  edge  to  possess  great  tenacity,  while  superior 

(Hooker).    7,  A  lot  made  oy  cutting  a  stick  hardness  is  not  essential,  are  made  from  sheer 

{Locke),    8.  A  near  passage,  by  which  some  steel.     The  finer  kinds  of  cutlery  are  made 

angle  is  cut  off  (Hale),    9.  A  picture  cut  or  from  steel  which  has  been  in  a  state  of  fusion, 

carved  upon  wood  or  copper,  and  impressed  and  which  is  termed  cast-steel,  no  other  kinds 

from  it  (Brown),    10.  jne  stamp  on  which  being  susceptible  ofa  fine  polish.    See  Steel. 

a  picture  is  carved,  and  by  which  it  is  impress-  Table-knives  are  mostly  made  of  sheer  steel, 

ed.    11.  The  actor  practice  of  dividing  a  pack  the  tang,  and  shoulder,  or  bolster,  being  of 

of  cards  (Swift^.     12.  Fashion ;  form ;  shape ;  iron,  and  the  blade  part  attached  by  giving 

manner  of  cutting  into  shape  (Addison).    13.  tliem  a  welding  heat.    The  knives  after  forg* 

A  fool  or  cully  (Shakspeare),    14.  Cut  and  ing  are  hardened  by  heating  them  red  hot  and 

long  taiL    Men  of  all  kinds  (Ben  Jonson).  plunging  them  into  water ;  they  are  afterwards 

Cut-water,  the  sharp  part  of  the  head  of  neated  over  the  fire  till  they  become  blae^ 

a  ahip  below  the  beak.    It  is  so  called  becaaie  they  are  then  ground  npon  stones  of  lu'ge  dia* 


CUTLERY. 

meter  for  the  purpose  of  making  their  sides  and  tin;  after  its  face  is  tamed  tothepnf  r 

flat,  since  it  is'the  disposition  of  small  stones  form  and  size,  it  is  tilled  with  notches,  wb  •  s 

to  make  the  sides  concave.     The  blades  are  are  filled  up  with  emery  and  tallow.     Tbi»  i**- 

tinished  upon  an  instrument  culled  a  glazor,  strument  gives  to  the  razor  a  smooth  and  mii- 

which  consists  of  a  circular  piece  of  wood  co-  form  surface,  and  consequently  a  fine  eii::^. 

vered  with  leather,  and  coated  with  glue  and  The  last  process  is  that  of  polishing  ;  the  (^»• 

emery.     The  handles  of  table  knives  are  made  lisher  consists  of  a  piece  of  circular  wornJ  ru  >- 

of  ivory,  plassed  horn,  hone,  stag-horn,  and  oing  upon  an  axis,  like  that  of  the  stoue  or  t.v 

wood,   into   which  the   blades  are   cemented  glazor.    It  is  coated  with  leather,  having  fr'ui 

with  resin  and  pulverized  brick,  and  for  ivory,  time  to  time  its  surface  covered  with  cru<  i« 

instead  of  the  latter,  whitening.  martis.     The  surface  of  the  polifther  wljea  u 

Forks  are  made  almost  altog^ether  by  the  aid  motion  moves  at  the  rate  of  75  feet  id  a  ^^ 

ofthe  stamp  and  appropriate  dies.   The  prongs  cond.     This  is  slow  when  compared  ivitb  Uir 

only  are  hardened  and  tempered,  by  a  method  velocity  of  the  stone  and  the  glamor.     The  vir- 

similar  to  that  employed  for  the  knives,  being  face  ofthe  former  moving  at  the  rate  o(  b?'t 

required  of  about  the  same  degree  of  hardness,  feet  in  a  second,  aud  the  latter  with  aK^a; 

The  shank  and  bosom  of  the  fork  are  ground  twice  that  velocity.     The   haodles   «>f  h  iil 

upon  a  thin  stone,  which  is  round  upon  the  priced  razors  are  made  of  ivory  and  tortuLv- 

face  ;'it  is  of  very  rough  and  open  texture,  and  shell,  but  in  general  they  are  of  polished  hun^ 

is  employed  in  the  dry  state.     The  prongs  are  which  are  preferred  on  account  of  their  cht^v^ 

ground  upon  a  stone  which  is  broad  and  flat  ness  and  durability.     The  hora   is  cot  in*  • 

upon  the  race  ;  they  are  finished  upon  glazors  pieces  and  placed  between  t%vo  corresporioin^ 

cuiited  with  emery  and  glue  ;  the  insides  of  the  dies,  having  a  recess  of  the  shape  ofthe  hmM  r. 

prongs  are  dressed  by  means  of  a  thin  leathern  The  dies  are  previously  heated  to  about  ^^* 

strap,  coated  with  glue  and  emery ;  for  this  of  Fahrenheit,  and  placed  with  the  horn  ta  i 

purpose  the  fork  is  placed  in  an  horizontal  po-  process  of  such  power,  that  allow inc^  tiie  nun  » 

sition,  and  the  strap  drawn  backward  and  for-  strength  to  be  200M.  it  will  be  equal  to  t^^^H: 

ward.     Silver  forks  are  a  distinct  branch  of  By  this  process  the  horn  admits  of  considrrj'" 

manufacture,    being   confined   to  the  silver-  extension;  if  the  horn  is  not  pre^dously  biir  ^ 

smiths  :  they  are  cast  into  moulds  of  flne  sand,  the  handles  are  dyed  black  by   iiie;«ns  ot  a 

and  finished  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  bathe  of  logwood  and  green  vitriol.     Tbryj.- 

other  silver  goods.  terwards  require  to  be  dressed  first  witJi  ^lt,  \ 

Razors.    Almost  all  razors  are  made  of  cast  and  water,  and  lastly  upon  a  baflf,  wht«-!j  i>  4 

steel,   the  quality  of  which  should  be  very  si)ecies  of  glazor  covered  upon  the  face  ».m 

good  ;  the  edge  of  a  razor  requiring  the  com-  buflT  leather,  and  smeared  o\*er  with  ratt^'.> 

bined  advantages  of  great  hardness  and  tena-  stone  and  oil. 

city.     After  tne  razor  blade  is  forged,  it  is        The  clear  horn  handles  are  sonaetimes  su'x- 

hardened  by  gradually  heating  it  to  bright  ed  so  as  to  imitate  the  tortoise-shell;   \h\%  * 

red  heat,  and  plunging  it  into  cold  water.     It  elfected  by  laying  upon  the  handle  a  oi»nt^r  n^. 

is  tempered  by  heating  it  afterwards  till  a  tion  of  three  parts  of  potash,  one  of  miniti-r. 

brightened  part  appears  of  a  straw  colour,  ten  of  quick  lime,  and  as  much  water  a>»i  ) 

Though  this  is  generally  performed  by  placing  make  the  whole  into  a  pulpy  niass.     T!.**-- 

them  upon  the  open  nre,  it  would  be  more  parts  of  the  handle  requiring  darker  sha-*.-^. 

equally  effected  by  sand,  or  what  is  still  better,  are  covered  thicker  than  the  other.     After  1.  r* 

in  hot*  oil,  or  fusible  mixture,  consistinnc  of  substance  is  laid  upon  the  handles,  ther  )"• 

eight  parts  of  bismuth,  Ave  of  lead,  and  three  placed  before  the  fire  for  a  few  hoars,  the  l  ;i 

of  tin.     A  thermometer  being  placed  in  the  requisite  for  giving  the  proper  eflfect. 
liquid  at  the  time  the  razors  are  immersed  for         Penknives.    The  manufacture  of  peiikn-iri 

the  purpose  of  indicating  tlie  proper  tempera-  is  divided  into  three  departments:  tiae  fi:^'  • 

ture,  which  is  about  500  of  Fahrenheit,     lla-  the  forging  of  the  blades,  the  spring,  an  i  *.  - 

zors  are  ground  crosswise  upon  stones,  from  iron  scales;  the  second,  the  grinding  at»i.   >^ 

four  to  seven  inches  in  diameter,  a  small  stone  lishing  ofthe  blades;  and  the  third  the  h^*  - 

being  necessary  to  make  the   sides  concave,  ling,  which  consists  in  fitting  up  all  the  p.  .« 

Ilazors  having  tlie  concave  form  have  been  and  finishing  the  knife.     The  blades  arx^  lv.  '<■ 

thought  to  shave  with  more  facility,  but  if  it  of  the  best  cast  steel,  and  hardened  and  it  •  • 

be  remarked  that  the  canal  formed  by  honing  pered  to  about  the  same  degree  with  tLx'  •  •' 

the  razors  is  a  portion  of  a  wedge,  the  lenirtn  razors.     In  grinding  they  are  made  a  Uv- 

of  which  is  equal  to  the  breadth  ofthe  razor,  more  concave  on  one  side  than  the  otlirr:  m 

and  of  a  thickness  equal  to  that  ofthe  back,  it  other  respects  they  are  treated  in  a  simiUr  '^  -. 

will  be  readily  seen  that  the  concave  form  can-  to  razors.     The  handles  are  covered  with  if<  ^ 

not  possess  any  other  advantage,  than  that  of  ivory,    and  sometimes  wood,   bat   the  ti*-t 

saving  time  in  sharpening  the  razor,  owing  to  durable  are  those  of  stag-horn.     The  doom  s:r> 

the  small  surface  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  neral  fault  in  penknives  is  that  of  briaj  *  ** 

hone  or  the  strap.     After  the  razor  has  been  soft.     The  temper  ought  to  be  not  higher  v   . 

ground  into  its  proper  shape,  it  is  finisihed  by  a  straw  colour,  as  it  seldom  happea»  iL^i  t 

two  processes,  one  called  lapiiig  or  glazing,  penknife  is  so  hard  as  to  snap  on  toe  eil^r 


and  the  other  polishing.     The  lap,  or  glazor.         Scissors.     'J'lie  beauty  and  elcganre  o* 
Sruicd  of  wood  faced  with  an  alloy  of  lead    lislicd  steel  is  m 


»* 


loy  of  lead    lislicd  steel  is  not  displayed  to  more  advaa^^ 


CUT  CUT 

titan  In  the  manniaclBW  of  tte  finer  kinds  of  been  employed  for  making  a  great  variety  of 

scissors.    Tbe  steel  employed  for  the  more  cutlery,  particularly  forks  and  scissors.    Im- 

yaloable  scissors  should  be  cast  steel  of  the  mediately  after  the  articles  are  cast,  which  is 

choicest  qualities;  it  must  possess  hardness  generally  into  wet  sand,  they  are  as  brittle  as 

and  conformity  of  texture  for  the  sake  of  as-  glass,  and  in  that  state  could  not  be  used  for 

suming  a  6ne  polish,  great  tenacity  when  hot  any  purpose.    By  being  stratified  with  sand, 

for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  bow  or  ring  of  and  kept  at  a  red  heat  for  24  hours,  they  as- 

the  scissor,  which  requires  to  be  extended  from  sume  a  degree  of  softness  and  tenacity,  which 

a  solid  piece,  having  a  hole  previously  punched  will  allow  them  to  bend  to  a  considerable  an- 

through  it.  It  ought  also  to  be  very  tenacious  ffle.    This  process  is  called  annealing.    This 

when  cold,  to  allow  that  delicacy  of  form  ob-  branch  of  manufacture  has,  of  late,  undergone 

served  in  those  scissors  termed  ladies'  scissors,  very  considerable  improvements  by  an  inven« 

After  the  scissors  are  forged  as  near  to  the  same  tion  of  Mr.  Lucas  or  Sheffield,  for  which  he 

size  as  the  eye  of  the  workman  can  ascertain,  has  obtained  a  patent.  The  articles  are  cast  of 

tliey  are  paired,  and  the  two  sides  fitted  toge»  the  most  fusible  pig-iron,  and  are  afterwards 

thcr.  The  bows  and  some  other  parts  are  filed  converted  into  a  state  of  steel  by  cementation. 

to  their  intended  form,  the  blades  are  also  The  pijj^-iron,  which  only  differs  from  steel  in 

roughly  ground,  and  the  two  sides  properly  ad-  containing  an  excess  of  carbon,  is  stratified  in 

jasted  to  each  other  after  being  bound  together  close  vessels,  with  some  substance  capable  of 

%vith  wire  and  hardened  up  to  the  bows.  They  furnishing  oxygen,  with  which  the  carbon  of 

are  afterwards  heated  till  tney  become  of  a  pur-  the  pig-iron  combines,  forming  carbonic  acid, 

pie  colour,  which  indicates  their  proper  tem-  which  escapes  in  the  form  of  gas.    (^BritUh 

per.    Almost  all  the  remaining  part  of  the  Encyclopedia), 

ivork  is  performed  at  the  ffrinoinfl^  mill,  with  CU'TPUllSE.  #.  (cut  and  purse.}    One 

the  stone,  the  lap,  the  polisher,  and  the  brush,  who  steals  by  the  method  of  cutting  purses ;  a 

I'he  latter  consists  of  a  circular  piece  of  wood  thief;  a  robber  (BerUley), 

fitted  upon  an  axis,  and  set  upon  the  face  with  CU'TTER.  s.  (from  cut,)    1.  An  agent  or 

very  stronc^  bristles.  It  is  used  to  polish  those  instrument  that  cuts  any  thing.    2.  A  nimble 

parts  which  have  been  filed,  and  which  the  lap  boat  that  cuts  the  water.  3.  The  teeth  that  cut 

and  the  polisher  cannot  touch.     Previous  to  the  meat  (Hay).    4.  An  officer  in  the  exche- 

screwing  the  scissors  together  for  the  last  time,  quer  that  provides  wood  for  the  tallies,  and 

they  are  rubbed  over  with  the  powder  of  cuts  the  sum  paid  upon  them  (Coweil). 

quick-lime,  and  afterwards  wiped  clean  with  a  CUT-THROAT,  s.  (cut  and  throat.)    A 

skin  of  soft  sheep  leather.    The  quick-lime  ruffian ;  a  murderer ;  an  assassin  (Knoiles), 

absorbs  the  moisture  from  the  surface,  to  which  Ccjt-tiiro  at.  a.  Cruel ;  inhuman  ;   barba- 

the  rusting  of  steel  is  justly  attributed.    Scis-  rova  CCarew). 

Bors  are  frequently  beautifully  ornamented  by  ~  CU'TTING.  «.  (from  cut,)  A  piece  cut  off; 

blueing  and  wilding,  and  also  with  studs  of  a  chop  (Bacon), 

gold  or  polished  steel.    They  are  at  present  ^  Cuttino,  in  heraldry,  is  used  for  the  dt* 

most  elegantly  ornamented  by  the  gold  being  viding  a  shield   into  two  equal  parts,  from 

inlaid  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  steel,  right  to  left,  parallel  to  the  horizon,  or  in  the 

the  gold  surface  being  afterwards  increased,  fesse-way. 

The  very  large  scissors  are  partly  of  iron  and  Cutting  in  wood,  xylography:  a  particular 

partly  of  steel,  the  shanks  and  Sows  bein^  of  kind  of  sculpture,  or  ^graving,  denominated 

the  tormer.     These,  as  well  as  those  all  of  from  the  matter  on  which  it  is  employed.  That 

steel  which  are  not  hardened  all  over,  cannot  sort  of  engraving  which  is  called  cutting  in 

be  polished;  an  inferior  sort  of  lustre,  however,  wood,  was  the  first  invented.    It  is  usea  for 

is  given  to  them  by  means  of  a  burnish  of  initial  letters,  head  and  tail  pieces  of  books,  and 

hardened  polished  steel,  which  is  very  easily  even  for  schemes  and  other  figures,  to  save  the 

distinguished  from  the  real  polish  by  the  irre^  expence  of  engraving  on  copper:  and  for  prints 

gnlarity  of  the  surface.    (For  swords,  see  and  stamps  for  paper,  calicoes,  linen,  kc.  The 

^»woRi>.)  art  of  rutting  in  wood  was  certainly  carried  to 

Casting  of  Cutlery,    From  the  ffreat  alii-  very  great  perfection  about  one  hundred  and 

ance  of  pig-iron  to  steel,   it  has  been  long  fifty  years  ago,  and  has  since  been  revived  with 

tlioue^ht  practicable  to  cast  the  steel  into  the  very  great  success  by  Mr.  Bewick,  whose  en- 

articles  required,  and  by  that  means  save  all  ^ravings  of  animals,  &c.  on  wood,  may  vie 

the  expence  of  forging,  and  at  the  same  time  in  beauty  and  excellence  with  the  choicest 

make  tne  articles  much  nearer  their  intended  copperplates.     The  cutter  in  wood  needs  no 

form  than  could  possibly  be  done  by  the  ham-  other  instruments  than  little  sharp  knives, 

mer.  The  steel  in  its  perfect  state  is,  however,  chisels,  and  gravers  of  different  sizes.    The 

incapable  of  this  advantage,  though  when  in  a  first  thing  he  does,  is  to  take  a  plank  or  block 

state  of  fusion  it  is  capable  of  being  cast  into  of  pear-tree,  or  box,  which  he  prepares  of  the 

large  ingots.  It  is  so  imperfectly  liquid  at  that  size  and  thickness  intended,  and  makes  it  very 

temperature  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  even  and  smooth  on  the  side  to  be  cut:  on 

casting  it  into  articles  so  small  as  knives  or  this  block  he  draws  the  design  with  a  pen  or 

scissors.    That  species  of  pig-iron  called  N^  pencil  just  as  it  ought  to  be  print^.    Those 

I,  is  susceptible  of  so  perfect  a  liquidity  as  to  who  cannot  draw  their  own  designs,  make  use 

he  cast  into  needles  and  fish-hooks,  and  has  of  those  done  by  another,  which  they  fasten 
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&^-s.  :»>  rT»lcfs  or  lines  md  'd  fhe  corol  in  pezia  acctabslnn  ziid  qv 

'-••    ic-  ▼  .v-^ ;  when  tbt  cioiifw. 

-.  ^'T-  T  over  with  a  tYArHirS,  a  measnre  minons'  tl^  <5r^i.5 

...I**-      1  . '.  !i  done,  they  ami  ELjmiina.  both  of  the  Uqaid  and  drr  k  '  i. 

••  ^""-"'v  sT.il  nibbing-  it  Is  wis  •fqnal  to  an  oonce,  or  tbe  litb  pan  \,i  t 

■    -»:    i.i^T,  till  there  u  pii*. 

.     :r     '    .s    'u:  iV  strokes  of  CriTHr*,  in  botany,  a  grnns  of  the  r'.iM 

»                   .      .-     ,  ^  ^-..  ^  i.i.Vj  m^rk  oat  so  crrp  j)tr»m'a.  oni«fT  fan^.     Funirnt  rarp-^":- 

»    >    t.  Sf  spaivti,  or  left  Ute  or  cv.  ndrical,  bearing  lentiform  cj. '*>«.-'. 

-•■     ^        •--.»..       ...   nP  hixi  uke  a\ray  w;:'r*:n-     Nix  species. 

-•.. .  ».  .11  iiif  pv>.ni  of  their  C  YBELR,  in  pa^n  mytholofy,  the  <5*'r^  - 

>-.           .-  t^  of  iVplos  and  Terra,  and  wife  oi  S^'c  . 

•  •     •      .  ••     s  II  tiif  manure  called  She  is  $;lpp^.>*ed  to  be  the  same  as  CVres,  Ki  •  *, 

:^  Thr  '•nLHrt  inside  pro-  Op«,  Bona  3fater,  Masna  Mater,  Befeonf!- 

^      .             r            V  on  I  n;.  with  the  edge  Dindvmene,  ficc.     Arcordinj  to  Oiodorcs  ♦  - 

1..      •    .    :•:    ,  ..\  II    ihf  orpofite  leg.  was  tlie  daoghter  •f  a  Lydian  princp,  a:«J  24 

.    .     r   -    p^niirr:  r  from  iH-  soon  as  she  was  bom  she  was  exptrsed  o  1 

^-^             ^      *    :    •♦      «•»..-   :}ikL  from  any  monntain.    Cybele  was  ffenerally  reprevn'-! 

<^       I     :iif    b.-t^se :   more  &8  a  robost  woman  (\r  aJranccd  in  her  prrj- 

-    ^     "i*'!   fcpj  pat  into  nancy,  to  intimate  the  fipenndity  of  the  rar:  •. 

.•  -     «        «  ^      •        ti      iji^    li^Lrrevs  in  a  She  held  keys  in  her  hand,  and  her  Ijrad  tu 

■»    .       -•'    •  ■•.!-'».  rr.ia  from  crowned  with  ri5.'nc  torrets*  and  soiuerirr* 

-^^-inr  h^-^^rs  it  is  with  the  leares  of  an  oak.     She  soineriG.  •« 

•  .      .       «•      •         ..      -^    ^'•.  :»4^-*"^i:iIjrly  appears  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lw.» 

*^        -^-kT*  'dorses,  tame  lions:  Atys  follows  by  her  «i«ie,'cirrr- 

iff-            'M'  '^^aiast  in g  a  ball  in  his  hand,  and  sapportins-  bi: - 

*^    .>•»   »     v.<epn>-  self  upon  a  fir-tree  whicii  is  sacred  to  t  !^ 

1    -'•    ni-Ts^nt,  goddess.  Sometimes  shf  is  repnrsenred  ir.i 3  1 

.-..  --•    xrHp  .-a^irsot  sceptre  in  her  hand,  W7«ii  htrr  head  corrrrl 

with  a  tower.    She  is  aJso  seen  with  cu  .* 

•••1    T    .-»    5i^-  breast?,  to  show  that  ^e  earth  gires  aH-jirf* 

to  all  iiring  creatures;  and  she  ^reorralv  «*ar. 

T   ••       •-.  •^^.       Sre  ries  two  lions  and«*r  her  arms.     From  Pirn:  .3 

tlie  worship  of  Cybeie  pas^eii  i*3tt)  iireriv.  .:  . 

»■:  ^    ■   *•      '    '•   «■«*    "^^-T*  was  solemn iy  estabiishetl  at  Eieasis  an  Iff  t'-: 

c«i.   .  .    2»L  a.i're  of  the  Eleusinian  my-^Jtries  of  I'ere*. 

<.•  t  Vt  AS  io  botany,  a  ^enos  of  the  c.a^ 

V  -, '              :-w,..^n^  ^-;,  ^t'^^er-a.  oHer  p*)iyindr'a.      Male:   aa»-": 

•..!.♦.•       ,  t  :_•_  ^;:i»  c.  :r-    -■•.  "*ie  scalfs  t:tin»red  erery  when-  •."- 

'   ^  zif-^.fi' ^  T'h  poilfn.     Fern.:  spadix  sw.-?- 

\.5     ,        ^*'*  *  ^     ,*  -_e  "'-•-^T':  :  r*^.!"*  i"»ini*rscd  in  the  anjle*,*^'  • 

•^    «  \            ,    .  .•  I     «•    •  ,,      i.     _    '^•.  -*\-  ":!-"-  ;    >:~  •?  'jTif :    <ini;»e  wtU  a  wo>ij  ojt. 

>    •.               1        .•  ►        »*-i        •."    •».*^*  ':^  '^.i--  r  >  •  'C*"-  -*w  iLiLivcs  01  the  East  In^iirs. 

•       -w         .••'V.    «. i.'i«  »i    .♦•»       I  •!»    ..••»     •' '^T  -    -^r  n.:ti«.    .^JaiTo  tree,  forrr  fWft  b ".''*, 

V    t^^      '••*.■    ^K*  It's,  t4i   raa»«*>  jx  "i^e  ''"   -  *  :  -^  .-»  e:iv»»s, -seven  or  ei^h:  feet  !m.^  1 

,    ,».  2    y*'^ -^.^    uc'i  it   lie  piMianrIi.»<a  of  t!ir  ir^i'-. 

v  *   \^-  **i,    n    -T^" "- !</::;'.     Sre    Z^'-jli-  ^i.—'^  -.  »•♦'  m  'ml  tnit  aixmt  the  siar  ♦ 

*^'  ^.  ^-"^'*  '^    . '>•  >f  I  RhI  cuNmr  when  ripe  1   1 

^^   \  N '. '^.         '.-^.I'l*.   TitJ^:,    Cfmirnn    or  *-t -•-    :.      ;r.     E^cti    fr^it   cuqCj.iu>   a  I.    . 

^\» -- .  *e     -*»    -i.-'^i   n"ni    ri  riAnnr.)     lilup-  r-   rr    :  -.     "ciu^injr  a   n-^irc    meat  <*f  •  • 

v.'.<.     L   m-"!    T"*".       r.if    fiy'v»»ri    of    ffiii  la**«  '•    .     r^!'!t:    in*l  iiF»»r'i5  a  cc'"'»  i  ".    ^ 

y  .:,    •r'!':;:r^i    '-^'uris :   r-i.:.:\'nn    ^*»fr;iti^;  p"»r:     i   ^^    -»•   'p*.ia  ol 'rj?  natives.  'li.-tr-. 

"v      >     ''•^r-  ^  '."i,  '  •"  'J*' —  1   -.  ' :.*\  ui'*  Hrutafii,  ai«  *  e-t'  >"  ^     v    ratmijr  tijin  layers  *>f  it  :  •  - 

»i    *-    '  :»f  i>.    T--'  "'•  — utT""    T  frf»«ri'*Mt  iMr  ;  (Iia^*'.  ♦••   :.  * -tfc.r,  i.n«i  ifterwaris  inf'**"T  j  '  • 

"»ar  ••  e  r    i.":':     ■.:'»'.  *.    i-"M::n>ui<>':.r,  tor-  Jai^rf    i  Tw-t.  1  I'ttriiiieat  of  a  s. mi* jr  k     l 

ri,    i;»«fr>"ir.    1  ir*  •*.   i.n«:  o*^ '.'•r  pr';p*Tt.V«,  7L*«.ir'  s»'^v*v  i^rjimfi,  however,  is  ir- *   ■ 

i.-^  n»»v,  T'li  .r^oi  pr.  •:r.c''T.  iari-jUf^n.    S*:e  to  t-i*  r-ur  "*i^ »    natie  from  the  pith  ot  '-r 

C-i^Tir*.   ~         '  Afe'a  ;---i' ia«  Tbichsee. 

CY    V!'^*FA.  in   '-■-ti-v.  a  2^1  ii  of  the  S-t.-^-MiT.    liniaa-broom,  orltreal  rr* 

c<a>*  .•"'•-'•'•iTi*"  ■»-  'Jri'fr  i..«'»»s.  Fnr'lH't^tion  WTt::  l.ii*-'^  '^*<niire  ir  the  mar^n.     Tl:r  -j 

tit  rT»u-i»:'^i).  -kiter^i  :t't5.  seu.v«l  on  1  coliaa-  tive^  ir»  ia.u  ^^  ••mntoy  the  pith  of  th.s  r^ 

Ti,ir  r\"r<»r^c.e.  w  t:i:n  tnt"  caiyr-iike  inTolncre,  in  mik-"3r  ^<^r  t«m*i  :    tur  which    p»i->-i.' 

wi.vh  «.»^'^             '          Aine  sp«fcies,  several  of  tljey  pi:  cr»L's.'i«fnoie  iinantitie^  of  it  in  ^!'  M 

,i^  •  calf  or  *iiift'^v.**-aa>  wtiicfa  ther  bnrr  is  ':# 

^                                      b«TCiaT.  f-i/i/Arf*.  a  earth  tili  a  "vcymrs  satbacnUT  Bieii«*w  •  . 

Giass^ -shaped  or  nj>-  tender  to  Sr  k'seadea  with  wafer  inCi>  4•^•■ 

w:d«»niDZ  a  iitile  at  CYC'El^X.  a  name  given  by  the  a*- 

•  calvT  in  maoritia,  poets  and  phpsc^oft  to  a  ouxtm  ot  mt%L  ^^ 
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water,  and  sometimes  of  other  ingredients,  as  the  ecliptic  on  the  same  month  and  days,  so 

wine,  honey,  &c.  as  not  to  differ  one  degree  in  100  years ;  and 

CYCLADES,  the  ancient  name  of  a  clas-  the  leap-years  berin  the  same  course  oyer  anin 

ter  of  islands,  situated  between  Ne^ropont  and  with  respect  to  the  days  of  the  week  on  which 

C'andia,  belonging  to  the  Turks.    Delos  is  the  the  days  of  the  month  fall.    The  cycle  of  the 

centre  island.  moon,  commonly  called  the  golden  number, 

Cyc LADES    (Great),    a    cluster   of  about  is  a  revolution  of  19  ^ears ;  in  which  time,  the 

10  islands  in  the  South  Sea,  west  of  Otaheite,  conjunctions,  oppositions,  and  other  aspects  of 

discovf^red  by  captain  Cook,  in  1774.    There  the  moon,  are  within  an  hour  and  a  half  of 

are  several  volcanoes  on  these  islands,  yet  they  being  the  same  as  they  were  on  the  same  days 

are  well  inhabited.    They  lie  in  lat.  18.  30  S.  of  the  months  19  years  before.    The  indiction 

anfl  in  Ion.  170.  0  W.  is  a  revolution  of  15  years,  used  only  by  the 

CYCLAMRX.  Sowbread.  In  botany,  age-  Romans  for  indicating  the  times  of  certain 

mis  of  the  class  pentandria,  order  monugynia.  payments  made  by  the  subjects  to  tlie  republic. 

Corol  whei'l-shaped,  reflected,    with  a  very  It  was  established  by  Constantine,  A.  D.  312. 

sfiort  tubeand  prominent  throat;  berry  covered  The  year  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  according 

with  a  capsule.     Four  species  ;  three  of  them  to  the  vulgar  era,  was  the  ninth  year  of  the 

natives  ot  the  south  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  and  solar  cycle,  the  first  year  of  the  lunar  cycle  ; 

one,  r.  EuropcEum,  indigenous  to  the  shady  and  the  312th  year  after  his  birth  was  the 

^i-ooiIh  of  our  own  country,  with  heart-shaped,  first  year  after  the  Roman  indiction.     There^ 

anirular,  toothed  leaves.    They  are  all  lowlier-  fore,  to  find  the  year  of  the  solar  cycle,  add  9 

bareous  perennials,  with  tuberous  roots  ;  and  to  any  given  year  of  Christ,  and  divide  the  sum 

nhen  cultivated,  with  highly  ornamental  and  by  28,  the  quotient  is  the  number  of  cycles 

variegated    flowers,    frequently   accompanied  elapsed  since  his  birth,  and  the  remainder  is 

with  an  exquisite  fragrance.    The  species  are  the  cycle  for  the  given  year:  If  nothing  n^ 

y.e^i  propagated  by  seeds  :  the  varieties  must  mains,  the  cycle  is  28.     To  find  the  lunar  cy- 

he  preserved  by  dividinsf  the  rootk.     They  are  cle.  add-one  to  the  ^iven  vear  of  Christ,  and 

easily  cnltivHted  with  a  little  care  to  preserve  divide  the  sum  by  19;    the  quotient  is  the 

tlie  youncf  plants  from  severe  frosts.  number  of  cycles  elapsed  in  the  interval,  and 

CY't'LAS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  the  remainder  is  the  cycle  for  the  given  year : 

drcandria,    order  monogynia.      Calyx    four-  If  nothing  remains,  the  cycle  is  19.     Lastly, 

parted;  corolless;   filaments  inserted  in  the  subtract  312  from  the  ffiven  year  of  Christ, 

neck  of  the  style,  flexuose ;  legume  roundish,  and  divide  the  remainder  by' 15;  and  what 

winged,    one-seeded.      Two    species  ;    both  remains  after  this  division  is  the  indiction  for 

Guiana  trees.  the  given  year :  if  nothing  remains,  the  indic- 

CYCLE,  a  certain  period  or  series  of  num-  tion  is  15. 

bers  proceeding  orderly  from  first  to  last,  then  The  cycle  of  Easter,  also  called  the  Diony- 

returning  again  to  the  first,,  and  so  circulating  sian  period,  is  a  revolution  of  552  years,  found 

perpetually.  by  multiplying  the  solar  cycle  28  by  the  lunar 

Cycles  have  chiefly  arisen  from  the  incom-  cycle  19.     If  the  new  moons  did  not  antici- 

luensu nihility  of  the  revolutions  of  the  earth  pate  upon  this  cycle,  Easter-day  would  always 

and  celestial  bodies  to  one  another.    The  ap-  ne  the  Sunday  next  after  the  full  moon  which 

parent  revolution  of  the  sun  about  the  earth  follows  the  2ist  of  March.     But,  on  account 

lias  been  arbitrarily  divided  inta  24  hours,  of  the  above  anticipation,  to  which  no  proper 

which  is  the  basis  or  foundation  of  all  our  regard  was  had  before  the  late  alteration  of  the 

mensuration  of  time,  whether  days,  years,  &c.  style,  the  ecclesiastic  Easter  has  several  times 

l$ut  neither  the  annual  motion  of  the  sun,  nor  been  a  week  different  from   the  true  Easter 

that  of  the  other  heavenly  bodies,    can  be  within  this  last  centurv :    which  inconveni- 

measured  exactly,  and  without  any  remainder,  ence  is  now  remedied  by  making  the  table, 

by  hours,  or  their  multiples.   That  of  the  sun,  which  used  to  find  Easter  for  ever,  in  the 

for  example,  is  365  days  5  hours  49  minutes  Common  Prayer  Book,  of  no  longer  use  than 

nearl^^ ;  that  of  the  moon,  29  days  12  hours  41  the  lunar  ditierence  from  the  new  style  will 

minutes  nearly.  admit  of.     The  earliest  Easter  possible  is  the 

Hence,  to  ^swallow  up  theae  fractions  in  22d  of  March,  the  latest  the  z5th  of  April, 

whole  numbers,  and  yet  in  numbers  which  Witliin  these  limits  are  35  days,  and  the  num- 

only  express  days    and  years,    cycles   have  her  belonging  to  each  of  them  is  called  the 

been  invented  ;  which,  comprehending  several  number  of  direction  ;    because    thereby  the 

revolutions  of  the  same  bouy,  replace  it,  after  time  of  Easter  is  found  for  any  given  year, 

a  certain  number  of  years,  in  the  same  points  CYCLES,  in  harmonics,  are  certain  deter- 

of  the  heaven  whence  it  first  departed;  or  minate  periods  or  series  of  pulses  or  vibrations, 

which  is  the  same  thing,  in  the  same  place  of  excited  in  the  air  by  the  consonance  of  two 

the  civil  calendar.  musical  sounds. 

The  most  remarkable  of  tliese  are  the  fol-  Dr.  Smith  (Harmonics,  p.  56)  distinguishes 

lowing:  these,  1st,  into  simple  cycles,  when  the  least 

The  cycle  of  the  snn  is  a  revolution  of  28  term  of  the  ratio  expressing  a  small  interval 

years,  in  which  time  the  days  of  the  months  differ  but  by  1 ;  2d,  complex  cycles,  when  the 

return  again  to  the  same  days  of  the  week;  least  terms  of  such  a  consonance  differ  by  more 

the  sun's  place  to  the  same  signs  and  degrees  of  than  unity ;  3d,  short  cycles,  formed  by  the 
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nilio*arer.\prp«A«l  in  sojiill  liumbert;  auui  -iih,  Ji^Sr.»,  Ga-Jeo  gire  a  taaac  -tr  in?  aura 

or  utl»#-r  ronMiiiaiuev,  \\  tile  ii  are  not  cxprciii'  actijietii^r    ii.t<'^     Iv     r^-p-aa:^     ens^ir: 

ble  »»Tit  l.v  liiirh  or  vird  n'jiiif>i  rs.  ^^«  ^^^^'  cf  a  Sii  ■^rit.-.FTi'^  nn    mu    i 

CVLLIDHM,  in  zo,.loi:v,  a  jrenn?  of  ffce  '^^"^  **  ^"'"^  ^^  '-^'  «rri  i^rrt  n  ir 


^1  ^  •      •    .'  ti'  .      .   . .  ,  $urai'!«    ratio    lo    tiiu     rf     TJi*    rrr  -«*_     stu^    c-^rr 

to    the   nakfu   i-vp  ;    ren*   sriuile ;    pel  ucuJ ;  ^   ^    a    -    li-i-         j        • 

flat;  orbicular  or  ovii  I.     >eFeIi  specie*,  luund      '    .    ,„,,i^,^    k^   i^  .^^   ,      ;^— «—      t  -    - 

Chlt^fly  in  vetretalilp  infusions.  ,^^,     l^     j^^^    ^^     di>rr.-Krrc     ii^    -er^  -^-^    • 

C^C'LCHJKAFH,     in     practicAl    jreometrr,  quad.-ature    aad    recuftrii.na     af    a^    r-::^ ->     ^ 

an  in».lnimpnto»rttxived,  a»  its   nnine  imporU,  ti^e   contect    of   a   crcL-^,^    «.  lii^     aii^ir    i.=s    -^ 

for  dcMrnbin^f  the  arr^  of  cin  It^.     'J  he  *im-  \6Zy   but  his  uezime  -•^a  r-n   xT-nnr^;   lii-:.      "^^  _ 

plpst  kind  of  cycl^'iTajth,  next  to  tilt- cr»n»pasvs,  Torrice'li.   in    1644.    tr&  puiilikitta:    ue    ri.i^  —  — 

IS  fomjed  of  two  ru!f  r»,  <.o  jointed  to:rpili/'r  as  *«<i   l^  icethod    of    drz^irj^    a    i^z^-jzz^      V_ 

to  be  susccptilile  of  standirjij  at  any  ani'^le  be-  g^^^   io   IC70,   a  Tteriact  ojail-s^urt    tr    i  ■?»-.- 

tween  the  jei'^* ;  then  bv  causinrr  the  Ic^s  or  ^^  ^^.  peloid.      Tee  e-picrrai.ui    zs    cir    ir    er« 

rulers   to    sli-ie   benreca    tvro    pins,     uhile   a  ^^^^   inrenitd    hx   Ii(sn:tTz    rj     renn-^^zE     ^ 

pencil  is  fixed  at  their  an-ular  puii.t,  the  pen-  ^^^"'"^  ^^''^  '=\«^r-^  ly   Ne^^.nrti    a    -.    -r- 

cil  .rill  de^cnhe  an  arc  or  ^ejrmUt  of  a  circle  ^J^''  ,F^^^-^-'^^.  «    '^V\--      Jr^"*'^         ■  "'" 

oipahle  of  conlaiiiiiiC  tiie  anjle  at  uli:c:i  the  ^^.„,.  i.j     ,   j    Tk      u  '  -  ' 

f  ??  c  epxycl^jJ,    and    Dr.   H.-K:y    rrtTr^'  -   •  g     i-r;^  - 

ruiers  are  set.  ^q  exteniicn  of  CasweL's  ci*cc-rg'-T-,   \z^^^^  »  _ 

CYCLOID,  a  mpr]<anical  or  transcendental  a    compan$oo    <^    ail    cprEToci>Oi.:i«    ir-a     r— _^ 

carve.  Uie  nature  of  uhich  will  be  understood  from  the  areas.     M.  Vari^non    is  alto  is.^    is    t^tt   ^^    -. 

cub»c<]uent  deHnitions  £nd  propositions-  the   rectificadon   of  the    cpitrrvrb-js    ir*   ii.^    t     — 

lici.  1.  ^\']l^.n  a  circle   is  iTiailc  to  rc»tate  on   a  ellipsis,  in  the  sazne  year.     KJd-ri*.  I>-livr^  P^o-. 

reciiijriear  bails,  the  figure  descr.Urd  on  the  plane  of  Reaumur,  Maclaurio,  the Benxul-j^  ii»e  crsi^irz:::^  -a 

the  basis  hy  any  point  in   the  plane  of  tLe  circle  is  on  Ne«ton,  and  man>*  others,  bare  cctiwrcar.--  ^  j: 

called   a   ir<x/ioid.      A    circle    concentric    with    the  ex«n.inaiion  of  cyck-ioal  cvrxes.   beet    rz  r.z.>:s     -^ 

genentting;  circle,  and  passing  through  the  describing  in  curved  surfaces;  and  ^'tnns,  t3»»  cro*:.  p-^  ^a 

p^^int,  may  t'C  called  the  describing  tircle-  of    modem    algebraists,     has    ci^^  Jc-xi  j    «rr_*i  _-- 

Def.  2.  If  the  describirig  point  is  in  the  cirri^w-  his  rcvearcbes  upon  the  nature  c^  u»r»e   Lz.^-^  ▼.   ": 

^/f-rt//tr  of  ihe  rolling  circle,   the  two  circles  coincidet  are   generated  by   a   rouionr    prc^res^l:jc    zc    c-it 

and  the  curve  is  ciUt  d  a  ciicliid.  cur^'es- 

Def.  3.  If  a  circular  basis  be  substituted  for  a  recti-         Prop.  I.  Theorem.  PL  52.  fi^.  1-     1=  irr  rr-r 

linear  ore,  the  trcch'id  will  become  an  cpltroclujid,  generated  by  the  rotation  of  ai>c*:heT  ca   yrj  rs-^  v 

and  the  cycloid  an ''/<\»/'.'''J<i  the   right    line    joining    the    descrsc  ^p    ?*"  -^    *^ 

Scholium  1.  The    terms  have   hi'herto   been    too  the  point   of  contact  of  the   cec^riils^    c^.r^-e  i^-- 

promifcuou^ly    em;  loy^d  ;     tJie    terms    cycloid    and  the  ba&is,  is  alva\'S  pfrpeodimlar   to   Lae  rs-rvc  .i- 

tro<.hold     have    been     used    inJitierently ;     and    the  scribed. 

term     epicycloid     has     corrprchecded     the     epitro-  It  may  by  some  be  deemed  si.'tnr'.«3t  tc  cc-i   r 

choid,     the    terms     pr^laie     and    contracted    being  the   generating    curt'e   as    a    rec:ii.c^ar    po  '  j    •    i 

scmet:r::es  adiied  to  imply  tfat   the  describing  point  an  infinite  number  of  sides;   since,    in    :'r-^    :«  -'  < 

is    wiiliin    or    without    the    generating    circle.      The  view,    the    proposition    re^u'res    no    fwriL^   c.  '     ~ 

interior   epicycloid    and    epitrochoid    n;2y   very    pro-  stration ;     and,     ind<~ed,     Neoton     ir-i    c-^acts    :^  j 

periv    be    di>tin„uiihcd    by    the    niim^s    hypocycloid  not  scrupled  to  take  it  for   grar.tevi  :   lui    c   a  r-r- 

and   hvpotrochoid.    whenever    ihcy    arc    the   separate  sumcd    that   a   more   rigd    proct    w^II    net    tie    r  _- 

oljects   ot    considf ration.       The   ciilKreiu    speties   of  si(\*red   as   superfluous.     Let    M    be    the    Ot?v.— :    c 

epicvcloids    mav   be    dcnonJnated    accortiing    to   the  point,    and    P  the  point   of  contact  ;     ar.i    at   L   • 

nun.ber    of    their    cusps,    con. lined    wiih     that    of  3IP,   and  NQ,  be  successi%-c  politic  ns   of  lt^   sit 

the    entire     revolutions    which     tlify    corriprehend ;  chord    of    the    generating   curve   at    irs£r„i.- y  *c -I 

for  instance,    liie   epicycloid    docriU-d   by   a    circle  distances;    then    it  is   obvious,   and    ei>  Ir    ^^  -- 

on  an   equal   basis    is    a    simple  unicuspitiute   epicy-  straUe,  that  the  arcs  OP  and  PQ,   6cscni«  ir  ltt 

cloid  ;   and   if   the   diameter  of  the  der.erating  crrcle  pjint    P  of  the    generating    curs-e     iu     its    jtii*o^ 

be   to  ilul   ol   the  Lois  a?  .'»  to  2,   the  figure  wili  be  from  O  to   P,   and  from  P  to   Q,.   win  K?  r*r-<-    - 

a  quiiur.ple  bii  u.>pij.itc  cp  rycI.iJ.     If  the  descriling  cul.ir   to    the  basis    at   P,   and   w-i!l    tLcref*--^    :      ^ 

circle  o:    a    tr.KJioiiJ    or   cycloid  be   so   plrced   as   to  es' h   ether.     I..ct  the  arcs  L,   IMK   ar  d    N.  br  .•'- 

touch  the  miilule  of  the  1:^.^.:%   and  e:ich   of  the  ordi-  scrLed  with' the  radius   PM,  on    the    certxvA  O    :'. 

nates  p-irallel  to  the    tusis  be  (iimirii-^hcd  by  the  cor-  and     Q,.       Then    the    curve    dcscril^ed     ly     M    ■   • 

respond  in;::   orJiiMitts    of   t!.e   cin  le.  the   ctirve   thus  touch    IBIK;  for  smee  O  and   Q    he    u^  rrat    t    i 

gent^rat  J    has   l>tr(  n   tl-.tioininati.  J    the   compan'on   of  the  same  direction  from    P,    if  L»   te   abi-\-c    IMr^ 

tlie  troclolu,  the  r_:ure  of  the  iir.cs,   and  the  harmonic  N  will  also  be  nbore  it,    since  those    pknit-'s  r-w*    « 

curve.  if^  ihe  circles  L  and  N,   and  irifinitely  r.ctr   to  >!. 

Sch  Iwm  2.  The    invention    of    the   cycloid    has  and   if  L  is  below  IMK.N,    for    the    same  rv^^-a 

been    attributed    by  Waiiis    (Ph.   Tr.    for    lojT,    n.  must  be  below  it;  and  M  is  cucatnon    to   the  c.-  *: 

2-9),    to    carilinrl    Casar.us.    w!;o    wrote    about    tl:e  and    the    curve;     therefore    the    curve    tourhs:*    •."." 

year  1450:   but  it  seems   to  be  at  1  nst  as  probable  circle  IMK  at  M,   and  is  perpendicular  to  the  rv:.» 

that    the    curve   which    ap;-eirs    i:i   (  u^^nus's    fc'^re  lOI. 

was  meant   for    the   scui  ...rclo    cn.pljy^d    in   r.;.i.ii:.g  Prop.  II.  Problem.       To    draw   a    tangent   tr  s 

a    mean    proponicual.       l!ovi;!  :s,     in    ir)(d,     has   a  cyc^oidJl  curve  at  any  given  point. 

11   lo   tlio   nurit   of  the   ir.viuiion    of   liie  On  the  ^iven  point  as  a  cc.itic  dcsciibe  a  c     ^ 

trochoid,    if  it    can   b,:    any   merit   to  CTpaal   to   tiie  describing   circle    of    the   currct  •!- 
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CYCLOID. 

rrT>m  Uie  intersection   of  this  circle,  with  the  line  PY,  but  by  tlmiltr  trUwglet  QP  s  :  Cr :  :  FY  s 

«iesrril)cd  by  the  centre  of  the  generating  circle,  let  PZ ;   therefore  NO  :  Qx  i  :  PO  :  PZ,  and  by  di- 

fall  a   i)cr{)endicular  on  the  basis;   the  point   thus  vision,  NO:  ^O  :  :t)P  :  OZ,  and  fay  rimilar  trU 

found  will  be  the  point  of  contact,  and  the  tangent  angles  :  :  OW  :  Or  or  OP. 

will  be  perpendicular  to  the  right  line  joining  thia         Cor.    When  Z  coincides  with  O  or  M,  OW  is  in- 

point  of  contact  and  the  given  point,  by  the  first  finite ;  therefore  whenever  PZY  intersects  the  describ- 

proposition.     It  will   be  obvious,  from  inspection,  jngcircle,  the  epitrochoid  will  have  a  point  of  contrary 

which  of  the  two  intersections  of  the  circle  to  be  flexure  at  the  same  distance  from  C  as  this  intersee- 

described,  with  the  tract  of  the  centre,  is  to  be  taken  tion:  and  the  circle  PZY  is  given,  when  the  basis  and 

as  the  place  of  that  centre  corresponding  to  the  generating  crrcle  are  gtveo,  whatever  the  magnitude 

given  point.  of  the  describing  circle  may  be. 

Prop.  111.  Problem.  Fig.  'J.  To  find  the  length  of  Prop.  V.  Problem.  Fig.  4.  To  find  the  evolute 
an  epitrochoid.  of  an  epicycloid.  In  the  epicyloid  SM,  the  point 
Lei  C  be  the  centre  of  the  basis  VP,  K  that  of  M  being  in  the  circumference  of  PMR,  PZ  will  be 
tYie  rotating  circle  PR,  and  of  ihe  describing  circle  to  PM  in  the  constant  ratio  of  PY  to  PR,  and 
OL,  P  the  point  of  contact,  and  M  the  describ-  MZ  to  PM  as  RY  to  PR;  and  PM  to  MW  in  the 
inur  point.  Then  joining  MXCX  and  supposing  same  ratio ;  hence  PM  :  PW  :  :  RY  :  PY  : :  CR  : 
VX  to  be  an  element  representing  the  nation  of  CP,  therefore  the  point  W  is  always  in  a  circle 
the  point  P  in  either  the  bas'is  or  the  generating  PWS  of  which  the  radius  is  to  PK  in  that  pro- 
circle,  draw  the  arc  MN  on  the  centre  C,  and  portion  and  which  touches  SP  in  P.  On  the  centre 
join  CVN,  then  NM  will  represent  the  motion  of  C  describe  a  circle  A3e  touching  PWa  in  H ;  then, 
the  point  M  as  far  as  it  is  produced  by  the  revo-  since  CR  :  CP  : :  PR  :  P3,  we  have  by  division 
lution  round  the  centre  C:  take  MO  to  VX  as  GK  CR  :  CP  :  :  CP  :  Pb,  and  the  circle  PWfi  being  to 
to  PK,  then  MO  will  be  the  motion  of  M  arising  Aae  as  PMR  to  SP,  the  arc  PM  being  equal  to 
from  the  revolution  round  K,  and  NO  will  be  the  SP,  the  similar  src  PW  will  be  equal  to  AS,  snd 
clement  of  the  curve  produced  by  the  joint  mo-  taking  ASd » PWs,3  will  be  always  equal  to  aW, 
tion.  Let  CH  be  parallel  to  PM,  then  CX  or  CP :  and  W  in  a  curv&3=ewS  similar  to  SM;  of  which  it 
CM  :  :  VX  :  MN.  and  PK  :  MK  :  :  CP  :  HM  :  :  is  the  evolute. 

VX  :  MO,  therefore  CM  :  HM :  :  MN  :  MO,  and         Prop.  VL  Problem.  Fig.  5.  To  find  the  area  of 

these  lines  being  perpendicular   to   CM,  HM,  the  an  epitrochoid. 

triangle  N  MO  is  similar  to  CM  H,  and  MN  :  NO:  :         On  the  centre  C  describe  a  circle  touching  the 

CM  :  CH,  hence  CP  :  CH  :  :  VX  :  NO.     Take  epitrochoid  in  S,  take  Gn  to  GC  as  PR  to  PC, 

rV  to  CP  as  PK  to  CK,  then  CH  :  CP :  :  PM  :  and  let  the  circle  G^n  describe  on  the  basis  SG 

PY  :  :  NO  :  VX.     On  L  describe  the  circle  PFB,  the  epicycloid   S«l>.    Then   taking    GM  always    to 

and    draw  IMLF:    let   FD   be    perpendicular    to  G^  as  GL  to  Gn,  M  will  be  in  the  epitrochoid 

PRB,  take  DE  to  DF  as  PL,  and  £  will  be  always  SM;  for  the  angular  motion  of  the  chord  G«  is 

in  the  ellipsis  BEP:  let  AE  and  AF  be  tangents  to  the  same  as  that  of  GM   in  the  primary  epitro. 

the  ellipsis  and  circle  at  £  and  F;  then  theincre-*  choid.     Let  Sa   be  the  evolute  of  S^,  and   GWa 

fncnt  of  the  arc  BF  will  be  to  MO  as  PL  to  GL,  its  generating  circle.    On  diameters  equal  to  hG, 

and  to  VX  as  PL  to  PR.     Join  GM,  and  parallel  EL,  and  sn,  describe  three  circles,  AD,  AE,  and 

to  it  draw  PI ;    then  PIL  is  a  right  angle,  and  AF,  touching  the  right  line  AB  in  A ;  let  the  angle 

ILP  =  AED,andlM:IL:  :PG:PL::D£:DF,  BAD  be  always  equal  to  Gn^,  and  it  is  evident 

by  construction;  therefore  the  figure  I  PM  Lis  similar  that  AD,  AE,  and  AF,  will  be  equal  respectively 

to  DAEF,  as  PL  to  PM  so  is  AF  to  AE,  and  so  is  to  WG,  WM,  and  W<^.     But  the  angular  motion 

the  increment  to  the  arc  BF  to  that  of  BE ;  but  the  of  W6  on  W  being  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  angu- 

increment  of  BF  is  to  VX  as  PL  to  PR,  therefore  lar  motions  of  GM  on  G  and  CG  on  C,  is  to  that 

the  increment  of  BE  is  to  VX  as  PM  to  PR.   N^w,  of  AF,  or  of  GM,  or  half  that  of  KxM,  in  the  ratio 

it  was  proved  that  NO  :  VX  :  :  PM  :  PY;  therefore  cf  Cn  to  CG,  or  CR  to  CI';  therefore  the  fluxions 

the  increment  of  BE  is  to  NO  as  PY  to  PR,  or  as  of  the  areas  SWG,  SWM,  and  SWo  are  to  those  of 

CP  to  2  CK:  and  the  whole  elliptic  arc  BK  is  to  the  the  segments  AD,  AE,  and  AF,  in  the  same  ratio; 

whole  ^M  as  the  radius  of  the  basis  to  twice  the  and  that  ratio  being  constant,  the  whole  areas,  and 

distance  of  the  centres.  their  diflerences,  are  also  respectively  to  each  other 

Cor.   1.  The  fluxion  of  every  cycloidal  arc  is  pro-  as  CR  to  CP. 
porlional  to  the  distance  of  the  describing  point  from         Scholium.    The  quadrable  spaces  of  Halley  are 

the  point  of  contact.  those    which    are    comprehended    between    the   arc 

Cor.  2.  In  the  epicycloid  the  ellipsis  coincides  with  of  the  epitrochoid,'   that   of  the   describing  circle, 

its  axis  BP,  and  the  arc  BE  with  BD,  which  is  double  and  that  of  a  circle  concentric  with  the  basis  and 

tlie  versed  sine  of  half  the  arc  GM,  in  the  describing  cutting   the  describing  circle  at  the  extremities  of 

or  generating  circle :  therefore  the  length  of  the  curve  its  diameter. 

is  to  tliis  versed  sine  as  four  times  the  distance  of  the         Prop.  VII.  Problem.    Fig.  6.  To  find  a  central 

centres  to  the  radius  of  tlie  basis.  equation  for  the  epicycloid. 

Prop.  IV.  Problem.  Fig.  2,  3.  To  find  the  centre        L«t  CT  be  perpendicular  to  RT,   the  tangent 

of  curvature  of  an  epitrochoid.  at  the  point  M.  then  PMR  will  be  a  right  angle, 

Let  PY  be,  as  in  the  last  proposition,  to  CP  as  and   PM   parallel  to  CT.     On   the  centre   C   de- 

PK  to  CK,  and  on  the  diameter  PY  describe  the  scribe  through  M  the  circle  MNO,  snd  let  MQ  be 

circle,  PZY,  cutting  PO  inZ:    take  OW  a  third  perpendicular   to   RO.     Then   the  rectangle  OQN 

proportional   to   OZ  and  OP,  and  W  will  be  the  =PQR,  OQ:  PQ :  :  QR  :  QN,  by  addition  OQ : 

centre  of  curvature.      For,   Jet    QP  =  VX   be   the  PQ  :  :  OR  :  PN ;  hence  by  division  OP  :  PQ:  : 
space  described  by   P,  while  NO   is  described   by  OPN  or  INP 

O;  it  is  obvious  from  prop.    1,  that  the  inlersec-  IR  :  PN,  and  PQ= — -^ — .     But    PMg» 

tion  of  NQ  and  OP  must  be  the  centre  of  curva- 

nZ'    [^*  ^^  ^  P*'P^"?r^"  J**  ^^r.J^'^^HL^°  PR  X  PQ=?,  xINP;   and  by  similar  triangles 
QN;  then,  by  prop,  3,  NO :  VX  or  Ql*  :  :  PO  :  IR  '  "^  * 


CYCLOID. 


CT  :  CR  :  :  PM  :  PR,  whence  CT^ 
INP 


CRq 
VRq 


xPMy 


~  :  --,  and  SF^ 
2     6a 


If-— • 


bCRjx  —  .    Let  MZ  and  RT  be  tangents  to 

SP, then INP-MZy,  and IRP  =  RY^,CT-RCx 

MZ 

,  and  CT  will  be  to  MZ  in  Ihe  constant  ratio 
xvY 

of  CR  to  RY.     Putting  CP=a,  CR=»6,  CM=#, 

^«,  .  ,,^' — ^o 

CT *ti,  then  uu^hb- . 

Ob — aa 

Prop.  VIII.  Problem.  Fig.  7.  To  find  a  geome- 
trical equation  for  the  cnnchoidal  epitroohoid. 

Let  CP  =  PK.  On  the  centre  C  describe  a 
circle  equal  to  GM,  cutting  SC  in  Z.  Join  MZF, 
then  the  arc  DZ  =  GM,  and  MZ  is  parallel  to 
CK,  therefore  EF  is  also  equal  to  DZ  or  GM, 
CF  is  parallel  to  KM,  and  MF  =  CK:  therefore 
this  epitrochoid  is  the  curi-e  named  by  Delahire 
the  conchoid  of  a  circular  basis,  as  was  iirst  ob> 
ser\'ed  by  Reaumur  in  I70H,  and  afterwards  by 
Maclaurin  in  1720.  Call  CK,  a,  DK,  b,  ZH,  a\ 
HM,  1/,  ZM,  t;    and   let  ZI  be  perpendicular  to 

CK;  then  FZ-a^-*.  CI=.^^^,   and,   CIZ    and 

ZHM  being  similar,    CZ  :  Cl  :  :  ZM  :  ZK,   or 

h      a — Ji 

— :    :  :  s:  x;  hence  6.r=a*— w,  hx  +  ss  =  as.  b^ 

2         2 

.T«  +  Qb.rx^  +  *-•  a  ^2^2^  an^i  ^,y  substituting  for**,^*  + 

2bx*  -  a^u. 2  +  i^.i 2  +  2.1 2^2  ^  oij.yi  ^  ,,4_ o2|^a -  q. 

Cor.  I.  Join  FN,  and  complete  the  pnrallelogram 
MPNU  then  since  EF  =  DZ-EV,  FN  is  perpendi- 
cular to  FK,  and  ML  to  NL,  and,  NL  being  always 
equal  to  FM  or  CK,  L  is  always  in  a  circle  described 
on  the  centre  N,  LM  a  tangent  to  that  circle,  and 
ZM  a  perpendicular  to  that  tangent  drawn  from  the 
point  Z. 

Cor.  2.  fig.  8.  The  unicuspidate  epicycloid 
admits  of  a  peculiar  central  ecjuation.  with  respect 
to  the  point  S.     Call  SM,  «,  and   let   ST=:m   be 

perpendicular  to  the  tangent  MT,  then   « =  — -^ 
For  the  triangles  SIP  and  MTS  being  similar,  and 
IP  being  half  of  SM,  or  i,  SP=  -Z-^*,  SP^:  SMg: : 


as 


SM 


IPq  :  STq,  or"^  :  *»  :  :  — :  7/2.  and  '2au^—s*. 

Cor.  3.  fig.  H.  The  unicuspidate  epicycloid  is  one 
of  the  caustics  of  a  circle.  For  makinjr  the  angle 
CRY==MRt=  V  'SCP,  the  triangle  Ci<  Y  is  isosceles, 
and  CY  Ts  constant ;  so  that  all  rnys  in  the  direction 
of  the  tangent  MR  will  be  rellected  by  the  circle  QR 
towards  Y,  and  consequently  SM  will  be  the  caustic 
of  a  radiant  point  at  Y. 

Prop.  IX.  Problem.  Fig.  9.  To  find  a  geometrical 
equation  for  the  tricuspidnte  hyp<»cycloid. 

Let  PA  and  MF  be  iH?rjx.'ndi(ular  to  CS.  Join 
PMB,  KM,  ItMG.  and  PD.  Then  the  angle  APB 
is  equal  to  the  diflerenee  of  AFC  and  MPR,  or  to 
that  of  their  complements  PRM.  PCA :  but  PRM 
=liPKM=^PCA,thereforeAP13=APCA  =  ADP 
ZzAPS,  and  "the  triangles  APS  and  AVB  are  similar 
and  equal.  Let  SC  =  fl,  SF^.r,.FM  =  »/,  and  SB-= 
r.  Then  SA  :  8P  :  :  SP  :  SD,  and  SP=^«r. 
Draw  PE  per]K?ndicular  to  BP;  then  BE  =  SD=^ 
2//,  BC— fl — r,  EC -3a  -r,  and  by  similar  triangles, 

^r;  therefore  GB 
BP  :  BM,  or  2a  :  2r  : : 

**  ^^=BM;  again,  BP;  BM  :  :  BA  :  BF, 


CP : CR : : EC : CG  =  ^EC  =  a 


/ 


but  BE  :  BG 


or  V  or :  — Var  i 

3a  

eax^Sar^rr,  and  r=:3a±  V9aA — 6«x.  Bat  MF^ 

=  BMj— BF^,  or  y«= ,    aad   36aVa 

4ar* — r*.  By  adding  to  this  tbe  sqoaie  ci  tl« 
former  equation,  and  proceeding  in  the  same  mxr^r 
to  exterminate  r,  we  obtain  an  equation  of  the  ti.U 
of  X  and  y,  which  when  the  surds  are  broc^bt  lo  it 
same  side,  and  the  square  of  the  whole  is  takni, »  c 
last  reduced  to  x*— 2ax«  +  2jr*y* — \2ajy^^f*^ 
I2a2y2  =0,  a  regular  equation  of  the  fourth  ordrr. 

Scholium*  The  equation  of  the  conespcK?: 
hypotrochoids  may  be  investigated  nearly  is  :u 
same  manner,  by  dividing  PR  and  PM  ia  s  giid 
ratio,  but  the  process  will  be  soroevbat  sac 
tedious. 

Prop.  X.  Problem.  F»g.  10.  To  find  a  gecmrtnai 
equation  for  (he  bicuspidate  epicycloid. 

Let  CP  =  PR.  Join  RMS,  PM,  PD;  artrCT 
perpendicular  to  RT,  TE  to  CR,  and  EG.  MS, 
RA,  to  SC.  Then  the  angle  DRP=  *MKP=S4.?. 
and  by  equal  triangles,  JiA  — CT,  aod  RD=(D, 
and  bv  similar  triangles  RM  :  RP  :  :  R£ :  RT> 
and  RP :  RD  : :  RT  :  RC  :  therefore  RM  :  RD  : 
RE  :  RC,  and  ME  is  parallel  to  SC,  and  EG  =  B.U 
PutCP-fl,BC  =  .r,BM=y,CM«*,CT«if:u^ 
byprop.  7.  1/2=^  (*«— o2).  or  f  «« -=  i«-<* :  » 

RC  :  CT  ;  :  CT  :  CE  :  :  CE  :  EG,  or  y, !«« r= 
f«*  27  27 

4a  (I  64  4 

4- !/.V — <'<')* ;  whence  by  inTolution  the  eqoaiioo  cf  '> 

8i:|^tti  order  mav  be  had  at  length. 

Corollary.  'Since  CRM=SCR,  a  ny  m  6« 
direction  of  the  tangent  MR  will  be  reflectt-J  tr 
a  circle  FR  always  parallel  to  SC :  ibcrrfoir  >>I 
is  the  caustic  of  the  circle  FR  when  the  iaoiai 
rays  aic  parallel  to  CS» 

Prop.  XL  Problem.  Fig.  II.  To  fin^  i  ?«^ 
metrical  equation  for  the  qoadricuspidsle  ^t^' 
cycloid. 

Let  CR=PR.  then  the  angle  PRM=|^PO= 
2PCS,  RAC=ACR,  RA=RC=RB=UP,  .^I^ 
SC,  and  drawing  the  perpendiculars  CT,  Tl^ 
TP:,  «nd  MF,  RM=RT,  AM=BT,  AF=F.C  Fi 
=  AE,  and  FiM=BD.  Let  SC=fl,  FC=J.  FM= 
y,  CM=*,  CT=w  ;  then  AB  :  AC  :  :  AC :  AT:: 
AT  :  AE»  whence  AT=(axj-)f»  and  ia  the  si» 
manner  BT«((i»/y)^;  and  CT  being  a  mne  pv 
portional  between  AT  and  TB,  s»*  =  (fl*J*t'^)f  *^- 
««  =  a^x^if^.  But  by  prop.  7. 3««  =  ««—#*.  it<^  "^ 
27a*a*y  =  (a» — f«)'»  =  (fl«  — x«— y»)»;  wUixtu^ 
equation  may  be  had  at  length  by  inrohiiioD.  T"'^' 
same  result  ma^bji  obtained  by  Dr.  Waring*!  w-^'* 
of  reduction,  from  («xa*>J^  +  (^^ysf)^- «• 

Cor.  Since  the  portion  of  the  toagevt  AB  > 
cepted  between  the  perpendiculars  AC  BC,  is  » 
slant  quantity,  this  hypocyxloid  may  in  thai  5cs«  - 
called  an  equitangential  curve;  and  die  ntTiar.  - 
corner  of  a  passage  must  be  rounded  off  into  lii  -* 
of  this  curve  in  order  to  adroit  a  beam  of  a  |^<*-^ 
length  to  be  carried  round  it. 

Prop.  XI L- Problem.     To  investigate  thasc  a»» 

in  which  the  general  propositions  either  fail  or  f^^^^ 
peculiar  modifications. 

Case  1 .  fig.  1 2.  If  the.  gcneraUng  ctrrie  b?  ^ 
sidercd  as  infinitely  small,  or  the  basis  u  'xt.  '■  ;* 
large,  so  as  to  become  a  straight  fine,  tk«  ^^" 
cloid  will  become  a  common  cycloid,  aod  i^  »' 
of  CP  to  CK  in  prop.  3.  cot.  2.  bectioiac  ^i^  " 
equality,  the  length  of  the  arc  SM  ^J^  ^  "^ 
times  the  versed  sine  of  half  PM,  and  Vji  »»•= 
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i«  chord  KM  or  VX,  therefort  tbe  square  of  the  the  time  of  vibration  will  be  equal,  in  whatever  part  of 

rc  VM  U  ftlwaya  ts  the  abeicin  VZ.    The  erolute  the  curve  it  may  begin  to  descend. 

an   equal    cycloid,  and    the   circles  in  propii  6.         The  tine  of  any  semivibration  in  a  cycloid,  is  to 

sing  aa   |  to  4^  the  area  of  the  cycloid  is  to  that  the  time  of  falling  through  one  half  of  the  length  of 

r  its  generating  circle  as  3  to  1.    The  properties  the  thread,  as  half  the  circumference  of  a  circle  is  (o 

r  the  cycloid  as  an  isochronous  and  u  a  bracbisto-  Its  diameter  . 

bronous  cunre  belong  to  mechanicst  and  it  is  de-         The  properties  mentioned  in  the  last  two  articles 

loastrated  by  writers  on  optics  that  its  caustic  is  have  been  applied  to  pendulums  moving  in  cycloidal 

omposed  of  two  cydoidSi  arches ;  but  their  demonstrations  are  on  a  supposition 

Case  2.  fig.  13.    If  the  gtneratiog  circle  be  sup^  that  the  whole  roau  of  the  pendulum  is  concentrated 

oaed    to   become  infinite   while  the  base  remains  in  a  point*  which  can  never  take  place  in  any  really 

aite*    the  epicycloid  will  become  the  involute  of  vibrating  body.     When    the    pendulum   is  of  any 

circle;   and  the  fluxion  of  the  curve  being  al-  finite  magnitude,  there  is  no  point  given  ii.  positiim 

ays,  by  prop.  3.  cor.  I.  to  that  of  PM  as  PM  to  which  determines  its  length ;  on  Ihe  contrary,  the 

*P,  ita  length  SM  will  be  a  third  proportional  to  centre  of  oscillation  will  not  occupy  the  same  place 

PandPM.    Call  CP,  a,  and  PM»f,  then  the  fluxion  io  the  eiven  body  when  describing  different  parts  of 

the  track  it  moves  through ;  but  will  continually  be 

f  SM  is  ^t   but  the  rectangle  contained  by  half  moved  in  'cvpect  of  the  pendulum  itself  during  its 

A  vibration.    There  are  many   other  obstacles  which 

^M  and  tbt  fluxion  of  SM  is  the  fluxion  of  Uie  <^OBcur  in  rendering  the  application  of  this  curve 

to  the  vibration  of  pendulums  designed  for  the  mea- 

rea  P5M,  er  PSM= /^^-? The   epitro-  "***■  ^  **'"*  ***•  source  of  many  errors:    errors 

2  a      6a  indeed  far  greater  than  those  which  the  cycloid  by 

bold  described  by  the  point  C  of  tiie  generating  |",  P^'"'  P*?? '^^  of  equality  with  its  evolule,  is 

fauie    wiU    be    the    spi^    of  ArchimeL*    sincH  ^^^  ^  *»*»^*»*«-      ^*  »  "^^^^  ^^^'"y  «*«"^  •« 

JN  is  always  equal  to  PM=:=PS».QV;  and  since  PTi^Wn/inai        re  /  wnh  i 

l»  angahr  mi2on  of  CN  and  PM  are  also  equal,         ^}  CLQ/IDAL.  a  (from  cycloid.)  Rclatm^r 

to  the  cycloid. 

he  area  CON-PSM-^.    Instead  of  die  ellipsis        CYCLOMETRY.  (frora  koxxo;.  circle,  and 

6a  *^  ^'•p«»  I  measure.)  1  he  art  of  measuring  cy- 

cles, or  circles. 
tf  prop.  3.  let  PX  be  a  paraboU  of  which  IP  is         CYCLOPiEDIA.  (from  »r:,«xoc  and  waiS*,, 

be  parameter,  and  continuing  NM  to  X,  the  are  instruction.)    The  circle,  or  compass  of  arts 

^o  ^^i  **  Ti ^  ^^^u  l"^-  "*^'gv^^  ">^  »c»«n««»  5  more  ordinarily  called  enc) clo- 

ZPt  11  is  well  known  that  the  fluxion  of  PX  vanes  nggdia. 

la  XQ  or  u  PN»  which  represents  the  fluxion  of  w>vri  nPPQ   o^Aff^:*.  ^«-  ^c  ^^,.    e 
X>n7  Por  tiie  curvatuse,  ?Y  in  prop.  4  becomes         ^f  SLOPES,  a  certain  race  of  men  of  gi- 

-  CP,  and  the  radhu  U  a  Uiird  proportional  to  NZ  P"^**^  j^J"''*''  •"JiP*'*?  *?j^  ^^^  "^^^  «^  ^®- 

,nj  j)jp^  '^   ^  lua  and  lerra.     They  had  but  one  eye  in  thi* 

Case  3.    Supposing  now  the  generating  drele  to  ™i<l<^le  of  the  forehead ;  whence  their  name, 

Mcone  again  finite,  but  to  have  Its  concavity  turned  y!^^»  ^^^culut,   «4,,  oculus.      Rlytholo^istJi 

owards  the  basis,  Um  sams  curve  will  be  described  <*'ner  as  to  their  number.     Hesiod  mentions 

m  would  be  described  by  the  rotation  of  a  Uiird  three,  Arges,  Brontes,  and  Steropes.     Virgil 

:ircle  00  the  save  basis  in  a  contrary  direction,  equal  adds  &  fourth,  Pyracmon.      In  the  age  of 

n  diameter  to  the  difference  of  those  of  the  two  first  Ulysses,  Polyphemus  was  their  king.     (See 

'urdau  Polyphemus.)    They  inhabited  the  western 

Cast  4.    If  the  circles  be  of  the  same  sixe,  wiUi  parts  of  Sicily  ;  and,  because  they  were  unci- 

heir  concavities  turned  Uie  same  way,  no  curve  can  vilizcd  in  their  manners,  the  poets  speak  of 

je  described;  but  rf  the  ««?«'^|;« J"^J^ »*J^.»  them  as  men-eaters.    The  tradition  of  their 

r^millS'utlSl^rw^  iS^l^lirck?^'  Wh^^f  ''''V''''' 

i  third  cird.  equal  in  diameUr  to  tiie  difieience  of  '^W'ngsmallbuckfers  which  had  a  small  aper- 

he  two  first.    All   the  gen»al  propositions  are  Jnf«»n  the  middle,  which  corresponded  exactly 

•qually  applicaUe  to  hypoeycluxlf  with  otiier  epU  ^  *'»«  ^y\  '^^^^  their  vicinity  to  mount 

rydolds,   u    might    easily  have  been   understood  -^itna,  they  have  been  supposed  to  he  the  work- 

Tom  SB  iaspeetion  of  Oie  figures,  if  there  had  been  n>cn  of  Vulcan,  and  to  have  fabricated  the 

•oom  for  a  double  seriesi  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter.    The  shield  of  Pluto 

Case  5.  fig.  14.    If  the  diameter  of  Uie  generating  and  the  trident  of  Neptune  were  the  produce 

circle  be  half  that  of  tiic  basis,  the  bypocyckud  will  of  their  labour.    The  Cyclopes  were  reckoned 

become  a  right  tine,  and  tiie  hypotroohoid  an  ellip-  among  the  gods,  and  sacrifices  were  solemnly 

^    ^.^',/j!S?  **••  "*^  ^'^.T^^^J^'/P*'  oflFcred  to  them  at  Corinth.    Apollo  destrovea 

»,ng  htlf  PKM,  coincides  with  PCS,  and  M  is  them  all,  beeauae  they  had  made  the  thunder. 

'^J^r  t^  ^      A^  ^  iS^Mn^  '"^f"^  bolts  of  Jupiter,  with  which  his  son  iEscula- 

jarallel,  and  ON  perpendicular  to  SC  and  ON aiHIi,  '^  f^vrryiirrPDrTu      o  ,^u^       i  i 

vbich  is  always  to  GO  as  CL  to  CG ;  ti«efare  AN        i^YLLOPrBRUh.     Sucker.     In  zoology, 

s  an  eUipsis :  and  the  centre  C  will  evidently  describe  a  gcnas  of  the  class  pisccs,  order  branchiostega. 

I  cirdc.    (BrUtMh  Mag.)  "^*"  obtuse ;  mouth  on  the  fore-part ;  tongue 

The  erolute  of  a  cyckW  being  anoUier   equal  «^ort,  thick ;  teeth  small,  sharp,  numerous ; 

peloid;  bcnct^if  a  bo^  be  suspended  by  a  Uunssd  gul-membrane  four-raved;  the  cover  of  one 

wCwean  two  qrckiida}  cheeks,  it  will  describe  an  pieoe ;  body^  short,  thick,  without  scales ;  vcii- 

squal  syckiid  by  tlie  evolution  of  the  tliread :  and  inX  flns  united  into  an  oval  concavity,  forminir 
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an  instnimcnt  of  atUiesioii.     These  fishes  in-  cessary  that  they  »houU  remain  in  a  sweaUn^  st&. 

hubit  the  sea ;  feed  on  worius,  insects  and  tlie  and  not  only  be  well  dried,  but  the  rotuai  pim  cvt. 

fry  of  other  fishes  ;  have  no  lateral  line ;  and  fuHy  pared,  before  thc^  trc  «I«^-  , 

are  furnished  benJath  the  ventral  fins  with  an        It  >»  -J^J.  "'^r^^-g; ^^"  ^^4:^?^^.^-^^ 

oval  aperture  of  a  fleshy,  vascular  subsUnce  ^-V  ^^^^^^^^  ^'^    %-^  ^1^11^'^^  . 

and  eJged  uith  small  threaded  appendages  by  ,7j   "racily  understood,  thaU  throughou*  ^  ?^^ 

means  of  which  they  have  the  power  of  adher-  ^,-,^1^^^^  districts,   the  practice  ahoold  i^t  «a 

ing:  so  firmly  to  rocks,  as  scarcely  to  be  re-  ^^^  ^^  y^gu^  principles,   and  that  the  ex«Ue--< 

moved  by  a  force  less  than  what  is  sufficient  to  ^j^^^  y^^^^^  sbouW  depend  rather  on  a  lucky  scci. 

liestroy  them.     Ten  species,  of  which  the  fol-  jg„t  ^^^^  o„  g^^  management :   yet  soch  tppon 

lowinir  may  serve  as  examples.     See  Nat.  Hist,  to  be  really   the    case,    even   aroongit  lh«  =«: 

Plate  XLV 11.  expcrienceil    cyder-makcra    of     Hertfordshire  a- 

1.  C.   lumpus.     Lump-sucker.     Body   an-  Gloucestershire.  

gulate  by  rows  of  sharp  bony  tubercles.   Seve-  .    ^J/^^^*»"*»^^^•  V^**  "r^lJ^lnlT^.^ 

?al  varieties,  differinij  lihiefly  in  colour,    Inha-  m  h.a  late  tour  ^'^^^^^^"^ .^^J'^l 

bits  the  northern  se^s ;  one  or  two  varieties  the  undertaken  for  '^«  P^^T^T^ '"^J^^^*;^ 

Indian  -d  American  seas  ;abou^^^^^^^^^  ^^^1  ^^r:  a^  at^ed^o  ^ «^ 

long;  exceedingly  fertile.     Body  thick  broad,  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^„^.  ^ 

variable  in  colours,  but  generally  black  above,        ,    y^  ^^^^^  „^  committed,  aa  to  ike  time  tai 

cinereous  at  the  sides,  beneath  orange,   and  manner  of  gathering  «ic  fruit,  in  laying  tt  up,  « 

rough,  with  seven  rows  of  hard,  radiate  tuber-  neglecting  to  sppatatc  the  unsound,  and  to  g^ 

cles,  of  which  one  row  is  on  the  back,  and  properly  the  nods,  kcrnda,  Ac  that  the  vx(-^'< 

tliree  on  each  side.     A  variety,  coloured  with  ©f  conducting  the  vinous   fermeniation,  the  sat 

silvery  sea- green,  blue  back,  and  pale  rosy  critical  part  of  the  operation,   and   which  it^asr 

sides,  was  taken  on  the  coast  of  North  Wales  the  future  value  of  the  liquor,  U  by  no  means  ascer. 

j„  JJ97  tained;   for  while  some  promote  the  fefiBe^tit*-: 

2.  C.  gelatinosus.  Jelly-sucker.  Body  naked,  jj  a  spaciou.  °P«V'\!ii'"  rS^A^^J^i^ 
subdiaplionous  gelatino^us  ;  pe^ctoral  L  very  ^^^1^.  n'o^tte^ln^U^^S;:  S^^^ 
bmad  Inhabits  the  eastern  coast  of  Kam.  .^  »  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  a,c  of  the  theT»«DeKr  . 
schatka  and  the  opposite  shores  of  America ;  a„^„*^„  ©r  neglected;  that  they  ■«  ai  fitde  caa. 
ahoutafootandahalflong;bodyvery8lender,  sjgtent  aa  to  the  time  of  raddng  oflt  and  whete  ti» 
oblong,  compressed;  thicker  towards  the  head,  oug|,t  to  be  done  only  once,  or  fiire  or  wtio" 
and  gradually  tapering  to  the  tail,  whitish  with  repeated ;  that  for  6^Bg  down  the  Bquot-fiMj  S«» 
a  rosy  tinge ;  skin  smooth,  very  soft;  when  Just  recourse  to  that  odious  arifi^^wDoaiftl^^Af^' 
canght  trembles  like  a  piece  of  jelly,  and  is  so  the  intention  might  be  much  better  ai»w»^  ^ 
rank  as  to  be  abhorred  even  by  dogs.  whites  of  eggs  or  iainglaas:  and  finally,  that  tfce  * 

3.  C.  liparis.  Unctuous  sucker.  Body  pricious  taste  of  particular  ctatomew  is  y^ 
naked ;  dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal  fins  united,  consulted,  rather  than  the  real  ««»«? JV^ 
Inhabits  the  northern  seas  as  ar  as  Kamschat-  }^<l^or;  and  ~°«3^y  *hat  a  ^  ?1^^ 
ka,  and  .sometimes  gets  up  into  rivers     from  J"-  «  a^cI^-t^fU^^ 

fave  to  eighteen  inches  long  ;  body  elongated,  P  ^^;  ^^^  ^     .^,^  ^^     ^  "^ 

thick,  compressed,  soft,  unctuous,  mucous  like  ^  j,^^^  art  of  making  vinous  liquon  is  a  c^^"' 

a  snail,  nearly  transparent,    and  soon  melts  chemical  process:   and  ita  suceeas  chiefly  tfcr^-' 

away  ;  above,  brown  with  darker  stripes ;  be-  ^^  ^  dexterous  management  of  the  rinouf  fenae:-^ 

neath,  white ;  sides  and  head  yellow ;  flesh  ^jon,    besides  a  dose  attention    to  aerenl  v!^^ 

mucous  and  oily.  circumstances,  the  theoiy  of  which  is  not,  pettapt 

CYDEH,    or   Cider,  a   sharp,  cool,  and  yet  fully  understood  by  the  aWeat  cbemiita 
vinous  beverage,  made  by  fermenting  the  juice  of         The  general    method  of    preparit^  cm  *^ 

apples.      Some  connoisseurs  in  this  liquor  are  of  perry  is  very  much  the  same.     TheminitDc^«^* 

opinion,  that  the  juice  of  the  more  delicate  table-fmit  liaOy  different   from    that  of  a    comnoa  tis^PI 

is  generally  more  cordial  and  pleasant  than  that  of  mill  for  grinding  bark ;  it  coniists  of  a  ^''^^' 

the  wild  or  harsh  kinds ;  though  others  assert  the  from  two  feet  and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half  b  -^- 

latter  to  be  in  many  respects  preferable.  meter,   running  OD  its  t^p    on   a  ciiwhr  s  • 

The  apples   should   remain  on  the  tree  till  they  trough,   from  nine  to  twSve  iwftcs  in  Us-fc* 

are  thoroughly  ripe,  when  they  ought  to  be  gathered  and  from  one  to  two   tons  in  wcsgbt:  th<  ^"'^ 

with  the  hand  in  dry  weather,  that  they  may  be  pro.  of  the  trough  in  which  -the   itone  rass  ^  ^"^ 

tected  both  from  bruises  and  from  moisture.     They  what  wider  than  the  AiciBeas  of  the  stcsc  'ts<' 

are  then   to  be  sorted,   according  to  their  varioua  the  inner  side  of  the  groove  rise*  perpeaicuar  • 

degrees  of  maturity,  and  laid  in  separate  heaps,  in  but  the  outer  is  bevelled  in   such  a  mtsiKr  »  ^ 

order  to  sweat ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  greatly  make  the  top  of  the   trough    she  or  Bjht  ®^-^ 

improve.     This    practice,    however,  appears   to   be  wider   than  the  bottom,  by  which  means  d»''  ■» 

useful  only  for  such  fruit  as  is  not  perfectly  ripe,  room  for  the  stone  to  run  freely,  and  Dke*^  '^ 

though  some  recommend  it  as  being  proper  for  all  putdng  in  the  fruit,  and  stirring  it  up  «h>  <?"-'■ 

apples.     The  duration  of  the  time  of  sweating  may  ing.     The  bed  of  a  middle-sized  miU  is  ^hj^-  -  ' 

be  ilelerrained  by  the  flavour  of  the  fruit,  as  differ-  feet,  some  ten,  and  some  twelve;  the  wfc«ie  br^ 

ent  kindn  require  various  lengths  of  time ;  namely,  composed  of  two,  three,   or  four  stoair,  cif^ 

from  eight  to  ten  days  to  six  weeks.    The  harsher  together,  and  finished  after  being  cauft^  <■  ^\ 

-nore  crude  the  apples  are,  the  longer  it  is  ne-  manner:  the  best  stooet  tie  torn  n  thefet^ ^ 
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Dean,  generally  a  dark-reddisb  gritstone^  not  ctl-  I.  In  the  management  of  the  fruitf  the  following 

rareout ;  for  if  it  were  of  a  calcareoui  quality,  the  particulars  are  to  be  considered : 

acid  juice  of  the  fruits  would  act  upon  it  and  spoil  1.  The  time  of  gathering;  wliich  varies  accord- 

the  liquor;    a  dean-gnuned  grindstone  grit  is  the  tng  to  the  nature  of  the  fruit     The  eariy  pears  are 

Bttest  for  the  purpose.     The  runner  is  moved  by  fit  for  the  mill  in   September;  but  few  apples  are 

means  of  an  axle  passing  through  the  centre^  with  a  ready  for  gathering  before  Michaelmas ;  though,  from 

long  arm  reaching  without  the  bed  of  the  mill,  for  a  accidental  circumstances  they  are  frequently  manu. 

horse  to  draw  by ;  on  th^other  side  is  a  shorter  arm,  factured  before  that  time ;  for  sale  cyder  and  keeping 

passing  through  thecentreof  the  stone^  as  represented  drink,  they  are  suffered  to  hang  upon  the  trees  till 

in  the  figure*    An  iron  bolt,  with  a  large  head,  passes  fully  ripe  ;  and  the  middle  of  October  is  generally 

through  an  eye  in  the  lower  part  of  the  swivel,  on  looked  upon  to  be  a  proper  time  for  gathering  the 

which  the  stone  turns  into  the  end  of  the  inner  arm  stire  apples.    The  criterion  of  a  degree  of  ripeness 

of  the  axis ;  and  thus  the  double  motion  of  it  is  ob-  is,  the  fruit  falling  from  the  tree ;  and  to  force  it 

tained,  and  the  stone  kept  perfectly  upright    There  away  before  that  time,  in  Mr.  MarsbalPs  opinion,  is 

5)ught  also   to  be  fixed  on  the  inner  arm  of  the  robbing  it  of  some  of  its  most  valuable  properties; 

axis,  about  a  foot  from  the  runner,  a  cogged  wheel,  the  harvesting  of  fruit  (says  he)  is  widely  different 

worked  in  a  circle  of  cogs  fixed  upon  the  bed  of  the  in  this  respect  from   the  harvesting  of  grain,  which 

mill ;  the  use  of  these  is  to  prevent  the  runner  from  has  the  entire  plant  to  feed  it  after  the  separation 

sliding,  which  it  is  apt  to  do  when  the  mill  is  full ;  it  from  the  soil ;  while  fruit,  after  it  is  severed  from  the 

likewise  makes  the  work  more  easy  for  the  horse:  tree,  is  cut  off"  from  all  possibility  of  a  farther  supply 

these  wheels  ought  to  be  made  with  great  exact-  of  nourishment ;  and  although  it  may  have  reached 

ncss.     Mr.  Marshall  observes,  that  it  is  an  error  its  wonted  8ize»  some  of  its  more  essential  particles 

to  make  the  horse  draw  by  traces.     *•*  That  acting  are  undoubtedly  left  behind   in  the   tree.**     Some- 

point  of  draught  (says  he),  the  horse's  shoulders,  times,  however,  the  fruits  which  are  late  in  ripen- 

ou^ht,   for  various  reasons,   to   be  applied  imme-  ing  are  apt  to   bang  on  the  tree  until  spoiled  liy 

diately  at  the  end  of  the  arm  of  the  axis ;  not  two  frosts,  though  weak  watery  fruits  seem  to  be  most 

or   three  yards  before  it,  perhaps  in  a  small  mill  injured  in   this  manner;  and  Mr.  Marshall  relates 

near  one-fuurth  of  its  circumference.**     The  build-  an   instance  of  very  fine  liquor  being  made  from 

ing  in  which  the  mill  is  inclosed  ought  to  be  of  such  golden  pippins,  after  the  fruit  had  been  frosen  as  hard 

a  size  that  the  horse  may  have  a  path  of  thre^  feet  as  ice. 

wide  betwixt  the  mill  and  the  wall,  so  that  a  middling-  'i.  The  method  of  gathering.    This,  as  generally 

sized  mill,  with  its  horse-path,  tdkes  up  a  space  of  practised,  is  directly  contrary  to  the  principles  laid 

fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  every  way.     The  whole  di-  down   by   Mr.  Marshall,   viz.  beating    them  down 

mensions  of  the  mill-house,  according  to  our  author,  with  long  slender  pole&     An  evident  disadvantage 

to    render    it    any  way    convenient,    are    ta'enty.  of  this  method  is,  that  the  fruit  is  of  unequal  ripe* 

four    feet   by  twenty;    it    ought  to    have  a  floor  ness;  for  the  apples  on   the  same  tree  will  differ 

thrown  over  it  at  the  height  of  seven  feet,   with  many  days,  perhapa  even  weeks  in   their  time   of 

a  door  in  the  middle  of  the  front,  and  a  window  coming  to  perfection,    whence    some   part   of  the 

opposite,  with  the  mill  on  one  side  and  the  preu  richness  and  flavour  of  the  fruit  will  be  effectually 

on    the   other   side   of    the   window  :     the    latter  and  irremediably  cut  oC     Nor  is  this  the  only  evil 

must   be  as   near    the    mill    as   convenience   will  to  be  dreaded ;  for  as  every  thing  dependa  on  the 

allow,  for    the   more  easy  conveying   the  ground  fermentation   it    has  to   undergo,   if  thia   is  inter- 

fruit   from   the   one   to   the  other.     The  press,  of  rupted,  or  rendered  complex  by  a  mixture  of  ripe 

which  the    principle  will   be   understood   from   the  and  unripe  fruits,  and  the  liquor  is  not,  in  the  first 

figure,  has  its  bed  or  bottom  about  five  feet  square :  instance,    sufficiently  purged  from    its   feculencies 

this  ought  to  be   made   entirely  either  of  wood  or  it  is  difficult  to  clear  it  afterwards.    The  former  de- 

of  stone,  the  practice  of  covering  it  with  lead  being  feet  the  cyder-makers  attempt  to   remedy,    by   a 

now  universally  known  to  be  pernicious.     It  haa  a  mixture  of  brown  sugar  and  bimndy,  and  the  latter 

channel  cut  a  few  inches  within  iu  outer  edges,  to  by  buUock*s  blood  and  brimstone';  but  neither  of 

catch  the  liquor  as  it  b  expressed,  and  convey   it  these  can  be  expected  to  answer  the  purpose  very 

to  a  lip  formed  by  a  projection  on  that  side  of  the  effectually.    The  best  method  of  avoidii^   the  in- 

bed    opposite  the   mill;   having  under   it  a  stone  conveniences  arising  from  an  unequal  ripening  of 

trouc;h  or  wooden   vessel,  sunk  within  the  ground,  the  fruit  is,  to  go  over  the  trees  twice,  once  with  a 

when  the  bed  is  fixed  low,  to  receive  it     The  press  hook  when  the  fruit  begins  to  fall  spontaneously  ; 

is  worked  with  levers  of  different   lengths,  first  a  the    second    time  when    the  latter    are  sufficiently 

short,  and  then  a  moderately  long  one,  both  worked  ripened,   or  when    the  winter  is  likely  to  set  in, 

by  hand ;  and  lastly,  a  bar,  eight  or  nine  feet  long,  when  the  trees  are  to  be  cleared  with  the  poles  abore^ 

worked  by  a  capstem  or  windlass.    The  expence  of  mentioned. 

fitting   up  a  mill-house    is   not  very  great    Mr.  3.  Maturing  the  gathered  fruit.    This  is  usually 

Marshall  computes  It  from   twenty  to  twenty.five  done  by  making  it  into  heaps,  as  has  been  already 

pounds,  and  on  a   small  scale  from  ten   to  fifUen  mentioned:  but  Mr.  Marshall  entirely  disapproves 

pounds,  though  much  depends  on  the  distance  and  of  the  practice;  because,  when   the  whole  are  laid 

carriage  of  the  stone :  when  once  fitted  up  it  will  last  in  a  heap  together,  the  ripe  fruit  will  begin  to  rot 

many  years.  before  the  other  has  arrived  at  that  degree  of  arti- 

The  making  of  the  fruit-liquors  under  consider-  ficial    ripeness  which   it   is  capable    of   acquiring, 

ation,  requires   an  attention  to  the  following   par.  '^  The  due  degree  of  maturation  of  fruit  for  liquor 

ticttlars :  (be  observes),  is  a  auigect  about  which  men,  even 

I.  The  fruit.    II.  The  grinding.     III.  Pressing,  in  th'ts  district,  differ   much    in   their  ideas.    The 

IV.  Fermenting.    V.  Correcting.     VI.  Laying  up.  prevailing  practice  of  gathering   into   heaps   until 

VII.  Bottling.    Each  of  these  bli^s  is  subdivided  the  ripest  begin  to  rot,   is  wasting  the  best  of  the 

into  several  others.  fniit,  and    is  by  no  means  an  accurate  criterion^ 
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i^omc  &hak«  the  fruit,  and  judge  by  the  rattling  of 
the  kernels;  others  cut  through  the  middle^  and 
judge  by  their  blackness:  but  none  of  these  ap- 
pear  to  be  a  proper  test.  It  is  not  the  state  of  the 
kernels,  but  of  the  fie&b ;  not  of  a  few  individuals, 
but  of  the  greater  part  of  the  prime  fruit ;  which 
renders  the  collective  body  fit  or  unfit  to  be  sent 
to  the  mill :  the  most  rational  test  of  the  ripeness 
of  the  fruit  is,  that  of  the  flesh  having  acquired 
such  a  degree  of  mellowness,  and  its  texture  such 
a  degree  of  tenderness,  as  to  yield  to  moderate 
pressure  ;  thus,  when  the  knuckle  or  the  end  of  the 
thumb  can  with  moderate  exertion  be  forced  into 
the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  it  is  deemed  in  a  fit  state  for 
grinding. 

4.  Preparation  for  the  milL  The  proper  manage, 
ment  of  the  fruit  is  to  keep  the  ripe  and  unripe  fruit 
separate  from  each  other ;  but  this  cannot  be  done 
without  a  considerable  degree  of  labour ;  for  as,  by 
numberless  accidents,  the  ripe  and  unripe  fruit  are 
frequently  confounded  together,  there  cannot  be  any 
effectual  method  of  separating  them  except  by  band ; 
and  Mr.  Marshall  is  of  opinion,  that  this  is  one  of 
the  grand  secrets  of  cyder-making,  peculiar  to  those 
who  excel  in  the  business ;  and  he  is  surprised  that  it 
should  not  before  this  time  have  come  into  common 
practice. 

5.  Mixing  fruit  for  liquor.  Our  author  seems  Co 
doubt  the  propriety  of  this  practice ;  and  informs  us, 
that  the  finer  liquors  are  made  from  select  fruits ;  and 
he  bints,  that  it  might  be  more  proper  to  mix  liquors 
after  they  are  made,  than  to  put  together  the  crude 
fruits. 

II.  Grinding,  and  management  of  the  fruit  when 

ground For   the  greater  convenience  of  putting 

fruit  into  the  mill,  every  mill  should  have  a  fruit- 
chamber  over  it,  with  a  trap  door  to  lower  the  fruit 
down  into  the  mill.  The  best  manner  in  which  this 
can  be  accomplished  is  to  have  the  valve  over  the 
bed  of  the  mill,  and  furnished  with  a  hose  or  tunnel, 
reaching  down  to  the  trough  in  which  the  stone 
moves ;  no  straw  is  used  in  the  lofts,  but  sometimes 
the  fruit  is  turned.  In  Herefordshire  it  is  generally 
believed,  that  grinding  the  rinds  and  seeds  of  the 
fruit  as  well  as  the  fleshy  part  to  a  pulp,  is  necessary 
towards  the  perfection  of  the  cyder,  whence  it  is 
proper  thst  every  kind  of  pains  should  be  taken  to 
perform  the  grinding  in  the  most  periiect  manner. 
Mr.  Marshall  complains,  that  the  mills  are  so  im- 
perfectly finished  by  the  woikmen,  that  for  the  first 
years  they  cannot  perform  their  work  iu  a  proper 
manner.  Instead  of  being  nicely  fitted  to  one 
another  with  the  square  and  chi&d,  they  at«  hewn 
over  with  a  rough  tool,  in  such  a  careless  manner, 
that  horse-beans  might  lie  in  safety  in  their  cavities. 
Some  even  imagine  that  to  be  an  advantage,  aa  if  the 
fruit  was  more  eflfectually  and  completely  broken  by 
rough  than  smooth  stones.  Some  use  fluted  rollen 
of  iron,  but  these  will  be  corroded  by  the  juice,  and 
thus  the  liquor  might  be  tinged.  Smooth  rollers 
will  not  lay  hold  of  the  fruit  sufficiently  to  force  it 
through. 

Another  improvement  requisite  in  the  cyder 
mills,  is  to  prevent  the  matter  in  the  trough  from 
rising  before  the  stone  in  the  last  stage  of  grinding, 
and  a  method  of  stirring  it  up  in  the  t>ough  more 
efiectually  than  can  be  done  at  present.  To  remedy 
the  former  of  these  defects,  it  might  perhaps  be 
proper  to  grind  the  fruit  first  in  the  mill  to  a  certain 
degree,  and  then  put  it  between  two  smooth  roUers 
to  finish  the  operation  in  the  most  perfect  nanber. 


It  Is  an  error  to  grind  too  much  at  ome^  is  iis 
clogs  up  the  mill,  and  prevenia  it  bom  gmtf 
easily.  The  usual  quantity  for  ■  middfe^iad  c^ 
is  a  bag,  containiag  four  com  bu«hela;  bat  imna'hat 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  miU  m  vkirb  oely 
half  a  bag  was  put,  and  thus  the  work  Meind  is 
go  on  more  easily  and  more  quickly  than  vfcoi  men 
was  put  in  at  once.  Th^  quafftity  put  b  &t  ok 
time  is  to  be  taken  out  when  ground.  Tbe  uai 
quantity  of  fruit  ground  in  a  day  is  as  mid 
as  will  make  three  hogsheads  of  perry  or  two  i^ 
cyder. 

Mansgement  of  die  grooitd  frait — Mr.  l^ddi 
condemns  in  very  strong  terms  the  piactkecf  fs«»sc 
the  pulp  of  the  fruit  aa  soon  as  the  grinding  b  ^iacsiat 
because  thus  neither  the  rind  nor  seeds  have  tiiee  ib 
communicate  their  virtues  to  the  tiquov,  or  lo  rtina 
these  virtues  in  the  most  pri^per  manner;  spok  libw 
the  ground  fruit  to  He  twenCy-fonr  boma  or  norrite 
grinding,  and  even  regrind  it,  in  ovder  to  faav^  ii  ik 
most  perfect  manner,  the  flavour  and  virtws  of  tbe 
seeds  and  rind. 

III.  Pressing  the  fruit,  aaid  asaMgeBicat  of  :k 
residuum  i — 'i*his  is  done  by  folding  yp  the  ^nsm 
fruit  in  pieces  of  haiiwdoth,  and  jSaag  tbea  cs 
above  one  another,  in  a  square  frame  or  mouid.  mi 
then  pulling  down  the  press  vftm  thea,  vkki 
squeezes  out  the  joice,and  forms  tlie  tntta  imviliB 
and  almost  dry  cakes.  The  liiwt  rwBuap  not 
off  foul  and  muddy,  but  the  laat,  cspedaDy  is  peovt 
will  be  as  clear  and  fine  as  if  fillsed  thre«|^  piper- 
It  is  common  to  throir  away  the  re^dnra  ■ 
useless ;  sometimes  it  is  made  use  of  whes  dry  ■ 
fuel ;  sometimes  the  pigs  will  eat  it,  cqwoaOf  vbs 
not  thoroughly  squeezed;  and  BOSMtinsi  h  s 
ground  a  second  time  with  vates^  and  pnoed  ioi 
an  inferior  kind  of  liquor  used  for  the  indy.  Hi 
Marshall  advises  to  continue  the  picssani  ■  H| 
as  a  drop  can  be  drawn.  **  It  is  foaad  'an  he^ 
that  even  by  breaking  the  cakes  of  the  reBue  rd 
the  hands  only,  gives  the  press  ficsh  power  am 
it :  for,  though,  it  baa  been  pressed  to  the  kit  drif, 
a  gallon  or  more  of  additional  liqaor  may  be  fo(  ^ 
this  means :  regrinding  them  has  a  still  greslv  t6ec^ ; 
in  this  state  of  the  materials*  the  mill  poe  i 
degree  of  power  over  the  noote  rigid  parts  cf  tk 
fruit,  which  in  the  first  grindiqg  it  coald  a* 
reach.  If  the  lace  of  the  rwnner,  and  the  faotta 
of  the  trooghy  were  dressed  with  a  broad  ckiieL  w^ 
made  true  to  each  other,  and  a  modoale  qtun^ 
of  residuum  ground  at  once^  scene^  a  kcrad  «c^ 
escape  unbroken^  or  a  drop  of  Uqsor  mssis  s3- 
drawn.** 

But  though  the  whole  virt«e  of  the  frnit  cm* 
he  extracted  without  grinding  it  very  ise,  ttmt  :i> 
conveniences  attend  tiiis  pnetsce,  aa  a  part  of  ^ 
pulp  thus  gets  through  the  haiii<iolh,  mA  ew 
perhaps  be  injurious  to  tike  sabseqaewt  taao^ 
tion.  This,  bovrever*  may  be  in  a  grest  wevm 
remedied  by  strahni^  the  firsi  runaiegs  tfarvug^  i 
sieve :  the  whole  should  also  be  sHwtd  ta  wti^  ■ 
a  caak,  and  drawn  off  into  a  fresh  veswi  |rv<?m 
to  the  commencement  of  the  feoDCBtaiiaB.  Tke  i«> 
duced  fruit  ought  to  remain  some  time  berom 
the  grinding  and  pressing,  that  the  tfur  r  ^ 
have  an  opportunity  of  foraoiog  an  estrart  v^ik  tV 
rind  and  kernels ;  but  this  must  not  be  pmbd  u^ 
far,  as  in  that  case  the  cokmr  of  the  cyder  ««>^  ^ 
hurt;  and  the  most  judleidhs  massgm  sl^Rt  > 
the  pulp  remaining  loi^jer  thin  fewehe  bans  «^ 
out  pressure ;  ^  thence  (asyi  oar  MMhsi )  ff^  ^ 
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whole,  the  most  eligible  manageiaent  io  Ikb  sUge  of  but  on  the  coBtnry,  checking  the  ftrnqenlition  of 

the  proceM  vppearg  to  he  this;  grind  one  prest-fall  that  which  is  racked  off;  and  if  it  loses  iu  briglit- 

a  day;    and  regrind  the  residuum  in  tlie  evening;  ness*  it  is  no  longer  easily  recovered.     Afresh  fer- 

infuse  the  teduced  matter  all  ni^t  among  |)srt  of  the  mentation  usually  commences,  after  racking,  and  if 

first  runnings,  and  in  the  morning  re-press  while  the  it  becomes  violent,  a  fresh  racking  is  necessary  in 

next  press-loll  it  grinding.**  order  to  check  it,  io  consequence  of  which  the  same 

IV.  Fermentation. — ^Tbc  common  practice  ia,  to  liquor  will  be  racked  off  five  or  six  times:  but  if  only 

bave  the  liquor  tunned,  that  is,  put  into  casks  or  a  smidl  degree  of  fermentation  takes  place,  which  ia 

bogtdiesds,  immediately  from  the  press,  and  to  fill  called  fretting,  it  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  same 

them  quite  full;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  more  proper  cask,  though  even  hste  the  degree  of  fermentation 

to  leave  some  space  empty  to  be  ^led   up  aftefw  which  requires  racking  is  by  no  means  determined* 

wards.      No    accurate   experiment  has  been  made  Mr.  Marshall  informs  u^  that  the  best  manufscturers, 

with  regard  to  the  temperature  of  the  ahr  proper  to  however,  repeat  the  rtckings  uniil  the  liquor  will  lie 

be  kept  up   in   the   pUtce  where  the  fermentatioo  qui:;t,  or  nearly  so ;  or  If  it  be  found  impracticable 

goes  on.  to  accomplish  this  by  the  ordinary  method  of  fer. 

Frost  is  prejudicial ;  but  when  the  process  usoally  mentation,  recoune  must  be  had  to  fumigation  with 

commences,  that  is,  about  the  middle  of  October,  the  sulphur,  which  is  called  stumming  the  nsks.    For 

liquor  is  put  into  airy  sheds,  where  the  warmth  iis  this  fumigation,  it  is  necessary  to  have  matches  made 

scarcely  greater  than  in  the  open  atmo^here;  nay,  it  of  thick  linefii-cloth,  about  ten  inches  long,  and  an 

is  frequently  exposed  to  the  open  air  without  any  inch  broad,  thickly  coated  with  brimstone  for  about 

covering  fanber  than  a  piece  of  tile  or  flat  atone  over  eight  inches    of  their  length.    The  cask  is  then 

the  buag.hole,  propped  up  by  a  wooden  pin  on  one  properly  seasoned,  and  every  vent,  except  the  bung* 

side  to  cause  the  rain-water  to  run  off.    In  a  complete  hole,  tightly  stopped  ;   a  match  kindled  is  lowered 

manufactory  of  fruit  liquor,   the  fermenting  room  down  into  the  cask,  and  held  by  the  end  undipped 

should  be  under  the  same  riM>f  with  the  mill-lrause,  a  until  it  is  well  lighted,  and  the  bung  driven  in  ;  thus 

contmuation  of  the  press-room,  or  at  least  op;nhig  suspending    the    lighted    match    within    the   cask, 

into  it  with  windows  or  doors  on  every  side,  to  give  a  Having  burnt  as  long  as  the  contained  air  will  sup« 

hee  admiuion  of  air  into  it,  with  soflicient  defence  ply  the  fire^  the  match  dies,  the  bung  is  raised,  the 

against  frost ;  fruit-lofts  over  it,  and  vaulu  under-  remnant  of  the  match  drawn  out,  and  the  cask  suf- 

neaih,  for  laying  up  the  liquon  after  fermentation,  feied  to  remain  before  the  liquor  is  pot  into  it  for 

with  small  holes  in  the  crown  of  the  andi  to  admit  a  two  or  three  houra,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 

hoae  or  pipe  lor  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  liquon  degree  of  power  the  sulphur  ought  to  have.    'liie 

occasionally  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Ikiuor  retains  a  smell  of  the  sulphureous  acid ;  but 

In  rooking  of  fnttt-liquora  no  ferment  is  used,  as  this  goes  off  in  a  short  time,  and  no  bad  ei&ct  is  ever 

in  making  of  beer ;   though,  from  Mr.  Marshall'a  observed  to  folbw. 

account  of  the  matter,  it  seems  ^r  frsa  being  un.  In  some  places  the  liquor  is  left  to  ferment  in 

necessary.    Owing  to  this  omiuion,  the  time  of  the  open  casks,  in  which  it  stands  tMl  the  first  ferment- 

commencement  of  the  fermentation  is  entirely  uncer-  atton  is  pretty  well  over ;   after  wliich  the  froth  or 

tain  ;  it  takes  plac6  sometimes  in  one,  two,  or  three  yeast  cdUected  upon   the   surface  is  taken  oft,    it 

days,  Bometimes  not  in  a  week  or  a  month,  after  being  supjiosed  that  it  is  this  yeast  mixing  with  the 

tunning;  but  it  has  been  observed,  that  liquor  which  ekar  liquor  which  causes  it  to  fret  after  racking, 

has  been  agitated  in  a  carriage,  though  just  taken  The  fermentation  having  totally  ceased,  and  the  le«i 

from  thepress,  will  sometimes  pass  almost  immediately  subsided,  the  liquor  ia  racked  off  into  a  fresh  cask, 

into  a  state  of  fermentation.    The  continuance  of  the  and  the  lees  filired,  as  above  directed.    Our  author 

fermentation  is  no  less  uncertain   than    the  com-  mentions    a    way   of   fermenting   fruit-liquors    in 

mencement  of  It.      Liquors,  when  much  agitated,  broad  shallow  vats,  not  less  than  five  feet  in  dia» 

will  go  through  it  perhaps  in  one  dsy  t  but  when  meter,  and  little  more  than  two  feet  deep,  each  vat 

allowed  to  remain  at  rest,  the  fermentation  commonly  containing  about  two  hogtheads.     In  these  the  li- 

^oea  on  two  or  three  days,  and  sometimes  five  or  quor  remains  until  it  has  done  rising  or  till  the  fer- 

six.     The  fermenting  liquor,  however,  puts  on  a  mentation  has  nearly  ceased ;  when  it  is  raclsed  off 

different   appearance   according    to    ctrcimMtanoes ;  without  skimming,  the  critical  juncture  being  caught 

when    produced  from    fruits   properly   matured,    it  bcfote  the  yeast  fails,  the  whole  sinking  gradually 

generally  throws  up  a  thick  scum,   resembling  that  together  as  the  liquor  is  drawn  off     In  this  practice 

of  malt  liquor,  and  of  a  thickness  proportioned  to  the  alu)  the   liquor    is   seldom    drawn    off  a    second 

species  and  ripeness  of  the  fruit ;  the  riper  the  fruit,  time 

the  more  scum  is   thrown   up.     Perry  gives  but  Cyder  is  made  of  three  different  kinds,  viz.  rotight 

little  scum,  and  cyder  will  also  sometimes  do  the  aweet,   and  of  a  middle  richness.     The  first  kind, 

same:  somttifnes  it  is  intentionally  prevented  from  being   usually  destined  for  common  use,   is  made 

doinfE  it  with  very  liule  ceremony ;  if  it  is  but  cyder  (says 

After    having  remained  some  time  in  the  fer-  Mr.  Marshall),  and  has  body  enough  to  keep,  no 

menting-vessel,  the  liquor  is  racked  or  drawn  off  matter  for  the  richness  and  flavour.    The  rougher 

from  the  lees,  and  put  into  f»esfa  casks.     In  tbia  it  is  the  farther  it  will  go;  and  the  more  acceptable 

part  of  the  operation  also  Mr.  Marshall  complains  custom  has  rendered  it,  not  only  to  the  workmen 

greatly  of  the  little  attention  that  is  paid  to  the  li-  but    to   their   maslen.    A   palate   accuatomed    to 

quor.    The  ordinary  time  for  racking  perry  is  be-  sweet  cyder,  would  jtidge  the  rough  cyder  of  the 

fore  it  hu  done  hissing,  or  sometimes  when  it  be-  farm  houses  to  be  a  mixture  of  vim^ar  and  water, 

gins  to  emit  fixed  air  in  plenty.    The  only  intention  with  a  little  dissolved  alum  to  give  it  roti^hness. 

of  the  operation  is,  to  free  the  liquor  from  its  fiecn-  The  method  of  producing  thit  austere  liquor  is,  to 

lencies,  by  a  cork  phu^ed  at  a  little  distance  from  grind  the  fmit  in  a  erode  under  ripe  state,  and  sub- 

the  bottom,  after  which  the  renuunder  is  to  be  ftt-  jcei   the   liquor   to  a   full   fermentation ;   for  the 

tred  through  a  canvass  or  fUonel  bag;  this  fUtred  sweeter  liquor,  make  choice  of  the  sweeter  fruits, 

liquor  dUSut  fiwn  the  rest  in  having  a  higher  co-  mature  them  fully,  and  check  the  fermentation  of 

lour,  having  no  longer  any  tendency  to  ferment,  the  liquor.    To  produce  liquon  of  a  middle  rich- 
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ness,  the  nature  of  the  fruit,  as  well  as  the  season  casks,  according  to  Mr.  Marshall,   is  **  little  aadc. 

in  which  it  is  matured,  must  be  considered.      The  stood  as  any  of  the  rest  of  the  parts  ;  the  bungs  Lt::^ 

fruits  to  be  made  choice  of  are  such  as  yield  juices  commonly  put  in  at  some  certain  time,   or  io  «ock 

capable  of  aflTording  a  sufficiency  both  of  richness  particular  month,  without  any  regard  to  the  stU£  '.u 

and   strength ;    though  much  depends  on  a  proper  liquor  itself  is  in.     *'  The  only  criteiioo  (says  be   i 

management.     Open  vats,  in  our  author^s  opinion,  have  met  with  for  Judging  the  critical  time  for  l^~z 

are  preferable  to  close  vessels  ;  but  if  casks  are  used  up,  is  when  a  fine  white  cream-like  matter  first  le^n:Ls 

at  ail,  they  ought  to  be  very  large,  and  not  filled;  to  form  upon  the  surface.    But  this  may  be  loo  late ;  .1 

nor  ought  they  to  lie  upon  their  sides,  but  to  be  set  is  probably  a  symptom  at  least  of  the  acetous  fem^u 

on  their  ends,  with  their  heads  out,  and  to  be  filled  ation,  which,  if  it  take  place  in  aoy  d^ree.  must  be 

only  to  such  a  height  as  will  produce  the  requisite  be  injurious :  yet,  if  the  casks  be  bunged  tight,  sc^re 

degree  of  fermentation;    but  in  whatever  way  the  criterion  is  necessary;  otherwise*    if  the  Tinc-us  itr. 

liquor  be  put  to  ferment,  Mr.  Marshall  is  of  opinion  mentation  have  not  yet  finally  ceaaed,  or  ahouki  recs. 

that  the  operation  ought  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  freely  mence,  the  casks  would  be  endangered,  and  tb«  Iq^x 

for  the  first  time,  though  nfier  being  racked  off,  any  Injured.     Hence,  in  the  practice  of  the  most  cauur-i 

second  fermentation  ought  to  be  prevented  as  much  as  manager,  whose  practice  I  have  had  an  oppcmarcti 

possible.  of  observing,  the  bungs  are  first  drrvoi   in  Ugt-:  v. 

V.  Correcting,  provincially  called  doctoring. — The  when  the  liquor  is  fine,  and  the  Tinoua  ferm&i'^  z 

imperfections  which  are  attempts  to  supply  in  these  is  judged  to  be  over ;    and   some   time  afterwank 

liquors  are,  1 .  Want  of  strength.     2.  Want  of  rich-  when  all  danger  is  past,  the  caska  are  filled  up.  kiJ, 

ness.     3.  Want  of  flavour.     4.  Want  of  colour  und  the  bung  driven  securely  with  a  rag»  and  both  re$iceLi 

brightness.  ovef  at  top.      Most  farmers   are    of   opinioa  tis;. 

The  want  of  strength  is  supplied  by  brandy,  or  any  after  the  liquor  has  done  fermenting,  it  ought  to  hirt 

other   spirit,    in   sufficient   quantity  to   prevent  the  something  to  feed  upon  ;  that  ia,  to  prereot  it  (rxs 

acetous  fermentation.    The  want  of  richness  is  sup-  running  into  the  acetous   fermentation.      For  'Ai 

plied  by  what  are  generally  termed  sweets,  but  pre-  purpose  some  put  in  parched  beans,  otbers  eggwsbe^ 

pared  in  a  manner  which  our  author  says  has  never  some  mutton-suet,   &c.**     Mr.    Marshall    does  set 

fallen  within  his  notice.      To   supply  the   want  of  doubt  that  something  may  iie  useful,  and  thiols  itn 

flavour,  an  infusion  of  hops  is  sometimes  added,  which  isinglass  may  be  as  proper  as  any  thing   that  cas  tc 

is  said  to  communicate  an  agreeable  bitter,  and  at  the  got 

same  time  a  fragrance ;  whence  it  becomes  a  substi-  VII.  Bottling. — This  depends  greatly  on  the  qsa- 

tute  for  the  juices  of  the  rinds  and  kernels  thrown  lity  of  the  liquors  themselves :  good  cyder  can  «.> 

away  to  the  pigs  and  poultry,   or  otherwise  wasted,  dom   be   bottled  with  propriety  untH    a    year   ck; 

The  want  of  colour  is  sometimes  supplied  by  elder-  sometimes  not  till  two.     The  proper  time  is,  wt^a 

berries,   but  more  generally  by  burnt  sugar,   which  it  has  acquired  the  utmost  degree  of  nehoea  t^ 

gives  the  desired  colour,  and  a  degree  of  bitter  which  flavour  in  the  casks ;   and  this  it   will  preserte  i<sr 

is  very  much  liked ;  the  sugar  is  prepared  either  by  many  years  in  bottles.     It  ought  to  be  quite  fiz^e  sx 

burning  it  on  a  salamander,  and  suflering  it  to  drop  the  time  of  bottling,  or  if  not  so  naturally,   oii|^:  '^ 

as  it  melts,  or  by  boiling  it  over  the  fire  (in  which  case  be  fined  artificially  with  isinglass  and  eggs 
brown  sugar  is  to  be  used)  until  it  acquires  an  agreeable         The  liquor  called  cyderkin,  purre^  or  perkin.  is  i=;«J^ 

bitter,  then  pouring  in  boiling  water  in  the  proportion  of  the  mark,  or  gross  matter  remaining  after  the  cy^ 

of  a  gallon  or  two  pounds  of  sugar,   and  stirring  it  is  pressed  out.     To  make  this  liquor,  the  tnaik  is  p~^t 

until  the  liquor  becomes  uniform  :    a   pint  of  this  into  a  large  vat,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  t:-<~<«J 

jireparation    will     colour     a     hogshead     of     cyder,  water,  which  has  stood  till  it  is  cold  again  ;  ifhai:  l>c 

Brightness  is  obtained  by  a  mixture  of  the  blood  of  quantity  of  water  is  used  that  there  was  of  cyder.    : 

bullocks   or    ^heep,    that   of   swine    being    rejected,  will  be  good;  if  more,   the  cyderkin   will  be   ss-jJ. 

though  it  docs  nut  appear  to  be  more  unfit  for  the  The  whole  is  left  to  infuse  forty>eight  hours,  aod  i^^ss 

purpose   than    either   of  the   other  two  ;     the    only  ntll  pressed :  what   is  squeezed  out  by  the  pn-ss  i? 

thing  necessary  to  be  done  here  is,  to  stir  the  blood  immediately  tunned   up   and   stopped ;     it   is   £t   !>: 

well  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  animal,  to  prevent  the  drink  in  a  few  days.     It  clarifies  of  it^lf,   and  sery-^ 

parts   from   separating,    and   it  oui^ht  to  be  stirred  in  families  instead  of  small  beer.     It  will  keae^   a 

both  wa}*e  for  a  quarter   of  an    hour :    the  liquor,  boiled  after  pressing  with  a  conrenieat  quact.:ji  tS 

however,    is  not  always   in    a  proper   condition    for  hops. 

being   refined   with    this   ingredient,    on  which   ac-         We  must  not  conclude  this  sul^ect  withoui  pt<- 

count  a  little  of  it  ought  frequently  to  be  tried  in  a  ticular    notice     of    the    liqour     called    cyder.v  t^, 

phial:  a  quart,  or  less,  will  be  sufficient  for  a  hog»-  which  is  made  from    the  juice   of  the   apples  lz.*-- 

Iiead.      After  the   blood   i:>   poured   in,    the   liquor  from  the  press  and  boiled;  and  which,    beng  Iq- 

should  be  violently  agitated,  to  mix  the  whole  inti-  three   or   four   years,   is  said   to    resemble  rivML^^i. 

niately  together :   this  is   done  by  a  stick  slit  into  The   method  of  preparing  this  wicbc,   as   cosi2ci.r>- 

four,   and  inserted  into   the   bung.hole,   working  it  cated  by  Dr.  Rush,   of  America,  where  it  is  ca^.^ 

briskly  about  in  the  liquor  until  the  whole  be  tho-  practised,  consists  in  evaporating  in  a  bre«ii:g-c.^r^ 

roughly   mixed ;    in    about    twenty-four   hours   the  per  the  fresh  apple-juice,   till   half  of  it  is  wa^ej  ; 

blood  will  have  subsided,   and  the  liquor  ought  in-  the  remainder  is  then  immediately  conveyed  tn:.^ « 

stantly  to  be  rocked  ofl',  as  by  remaining  upon  the  wooden   cooler,    and   afterwards  put   into   a   pri  t-^ 

blood  even  for  two  or  three  days,  it  will  receive  a  cask,  with   an  addition  of  yeast:  and  is  feriLc-s-. a' 

taint    not  easily    to  got  rid   of.       It   is    remarkable  in    the   ordinary  way.     The  process  has   hetn   r«K 

that  this  rdlnemtnt  with  the  blood  carries  down  not  dently  borrowed  from  what  has  long  been  iwar-.xri 


only  the  faeculencies,  but  the  colour  also,  rendering  on  the  recent  juice  of  the  grape,  under  the  tero  -■* 
the  liquor,  though  ever  so  highly  coloured  before,  vina  cotta,  or  boiled  wine,  not  only  rn  1l.U.  Sj 
almost  as  limpid  as  water,  l^inglass  and  eggs  arc  also  in  the  island  of  tlie  Archipelago  from  i.mr  .&- 
sometimes  made  use  of  in  refining  cyder  as  well  as     memorial. 

This  process  has  lately  become  an  dbjfct  a{  vr. 
iiig  up,  ot  iluiuinj;  up  the  cyder  in  close     taiion  in  the  cyder  counties,  and  particularh  12  --^ 
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>»est   of  Bnglaod,  where  it  ii  asserted   that  many  tbe  year  \T/\  be  made  this  remark,  and  then  siig. 
hundred  hogsheads  of  this  wine  have  been  already  gested  it  was  not  all  sold  as  cyder.     Whether  the 
made ;  and  it  is  said  to  betray  no  sign  of  an  tm.  demand  has  increased,  we  cannot  say.       We  have 
pregnation   of  copper  by  the  usual  chemical  tests ;  drunk   in  Flanders  some   perry  that  might  pass  on 
it  w  considered  as  perfectly  wholesome,  and  is  ac-  ordinary  judges  for   mantling    champaign.       Perry 
cordingly  drunk  without  apprehension  by  the  com-  Is  prepared  from   pears  in    the  same  manner  cydor 
mon    people.      Others,   however,    suspect  its  inno-  is  from  apples.     The  harsher  sorts  of  pears  make 
ccoce :  whence  it  appeared  an   object  of  no  small  the  best  perry.    They  are  inBnitely  too  harsh  and 
moment   to    determine,    in   so    doubtful   a  matter,  acerb,    or  tart,  for  eating,  so  much   so   that   even 
whether  or    not  the  liquor   acquires    any    noxious  hungry    swine   reject  them.       The  most  esteemed 
(]uality  from     the  copper    in   which   it     is  boiled,  for  the  purpose    are    the    Basbury  pear,  the  Bau- 
With  this  view  Dr.    FothergiU  made  a  variety  of  land,    and   the  liorse  pear  in  Worcestershire,  and 
experiments,   and    the    result    seemed   to  afford  a  tbe  squash  pear,  as  it  is  called,  in  Gloucestershire ; 
strong  presumption  that  tbe  cydsr-wine  does  con-  in  both  which  counties*  as  well  as  in  some  of  titc 
lain   a  minute  impcegnatlon   of  copper,    not  very  adjacent    parts,    they    are    planted   in    the    hedge, 
considerable,  indeed,   but  yet  sufficient,  in  the  doc-  rows,  and    most  common  fields.        Tiiere    is   this 
tor*B  opinion,    to  put    the  public  on   their  guard  advantage     attending    pear-trees,    thnt    they    will 
concerning  a  liquor  that  comes  in  so  very  question-  thrive  on  land  where  apples  will  not   so  much   as 
able  a  shape.  live ;  and   that  some  of  tliem  grow  to  such  a  size 
In  the  present  process,  tbe  liqi^r  is    properly  that    a  single  pear-tree,    particularly  of  the  Bos- 
directed  to  be  passed  into  a  wooden  cooler  as  soon  bury  and   the  squash    kinds,    has    been   frequently 
as  the  boiling  is  completed.     But  as  all  acids,  and  known   to  yield  In  one  season  from    one  to  four 
even   common   water,    acquire    an  unpleasant  taste  hogsheads  of  perry.    The  Bosbury  pear  is  thought 
from  standing    in  copper  vessels  in  the  cold,  why  to  yield  the  most  lasting  and  most  vinous  liquor, 
may  not  the  acid  juice  of  apples  act  in  some  de-  The  John  pear,  tbe  Harpary  pear,  the  Drake  pear, 
gree    on  the  copper  before  the  boiling   commen-  tbe  Mary  pear,   the    Luilum    pear,     and    several 
ces  ?      Add   to  this,  that  brewing   coppers,    with-  others  of  the  harshest    kind,  are  esteemed  tiie  be^t 
out  far  more  care  and  attention  than  is  generally  for  perry;    and    the  redder  or    more  tawny   tiiey 
bestowed  on    them   in  keeping  them  clean,  are  ex-  are,  the  more  they  are  preferred.     Pears,  as  well 
tremely  apt   to  contract  verdigris  (a  real  (K>ison>,  ns  apples,  should  be  fully  npe  before  they  are  ground. 
as  appears  from  the  blue  or  green  streaks  very  vi-  Crab-applcs  are  frequently  mixed  with  the  pears,  and 
sible   when  these  vessels  are  minutely  examined ;  are  said  to  improve  the  periy. 
should  the  unfermented  juice  be  thought    incapa-         By  the  27th  Geo.  111.  c  13,  every  hogshead  of 
ble   of   acting    on   the  copper  either  in  a  cold  or  cyder  or  perry,  made  and   sold  by    retail,    pays  a 
boiling  state,  yet  no  one  will  venture  to  deny  its  duty  of  14s.  id.  to  which  are  to   be  added  4«>  im- 
power  of  washing  off,  or    dissolving,  verdigris  al-  posed  by  the  annual  malt  acu,  the  whole  amount, 
ready  formed  on  the  internal  surface  of   the   ves-  ing    to  I8«.  and  7ii.— For  every  hogsheid,    made 
sel.      Suppose  only  one.eighth  part  of   a  grain  of  and   sold    in   quantities  of  twenty   gsllons,  or  up. 
verdigris  to  be  contained  in  a  little  of  this  wine*,  wards,   by  any   dealer  or   retailer,  from  fruit  of  his 
a  quantity  that  may  elude  the  ordinsry  tests,   and  own  growth,  6s.  lid.;  and  for  every  hogshead  of 
that  a  bottle  should  be  drunk   daily  by  a   person  such  last-mentioned  cyder  or  perry,    received   into 
without  producing     any   violent    symptom   of    in-  the  possession  of  any  person,  to  be  sold  by  him,  Ts. 
temal  uneasiness;    yet  what  person  in   his  senses  Bd,  are  to  be  paid.:  the  total   of  these  duties,  after 
would  knowingly  choose  to  hazard   the  experiment  adding   the  annual  one  of  4s.  will  amount  to    i8a 
of  detennining    how  long  be  could  continue  even  7d"—For  every  hogshead   made   in  Great  Britain, 
this  quantity  of  slow  poison,  in   his  daily  beverage,  and     sent     or   consigned   to   any   factor  or   agent, 
with  impunity  ?     And  yet,  it  is   to  be  feared,  tliat  who  shall  receive  it  for  sale,  to  be  paid  by  such 
the    experiment    is    but    too     often    unthinkingly  factor    I9f.  ud.  ;  but,  if   the  latter  h«ive  paid    the 
made,  not  only   with   cyder-wines,    but  also   with  annual    malt    duty  of   4s»    this   sum  is  to  be  de- 
many  of  the  foreign  wines  prepared  by  a  similar  ducted  from   the    i9s.2d.  no  cyder  or   perry  being 

process;  for  tbe  grape-juice,    when  evaporated   in  chargeable  with  a  higher  duty  than   1 9s.    '2(L ^All 

a  copper  vessel,   under  the    denomination  of   vina  these   duties  are   payable   to    the    excise,  and  are 

cotta,  or  boiled  wine,  cannot  but  acquire  an  equal,  drawn    bpck    on   exportation;     3d,  per    ton  being 

if  not  yet    stronger,     impregnation  of  the  metal,  allowed. 

than  the  juice  of  apples ;  since  verdigris  itself  is  Cyder  is  a  cooling,  pleasant,  and  wholesome  li- 
manufactured  merely  by  the  application  of  the  acid  quor  during  the  heat  of  summer,  if  it  has  been 
husks  of  grapes  to  plates  of  copper.  prepared  without  foreign  ingredients,  and  pro- 
Perry  is  a  most  wholesome  pleasant  liquor  of  perly  fermented.  On  the  contrary,  when  it  is  too 
the  cyder  kind,  some  of  which  is  so  excellent  as  new,  or  tart,  or  has  perhaps  been  kept  in  leaden 
to  pass  for  champaign  In  taverns  and  other  places  vessels ;  or  the  apples  and  pears  have,  after  grinding 
of  public  resort.  Indeed,  more  wines  than  this  them,  passed  through  leaden  tubes,  we  can  by 
have  been  imitated  with  cyder  and  perry,  parti-  no  means  recommend  it  as  a  salubrious  beverage, 
cularly  by  the  Hollanders,  and  sometimes  by  the  because  that  poisonous  metal  Is  easily  dissolved  by 
Flemings.  Dr.  Halley  observes,  that  the  London  the  acid,  and  thus  gradually  introduced  into  the 
market  alone  took  off  upwards  of  20,000  hogs-  body.  However  agreeably  such  cyder,  or  perry, 
heads   of   Devonshire  cyder  annually.      It  was  in  may  stimulate  the  palate,  it  cannot  iiiil,  sooner  as 

later,  to  produce  painful  and  dangerous  colics,  as  it 

*  The  one-hundredth  part  of   a  grain    may  be  often  generates  the  most  desperate  and  incurable  ob- 

discovered  in   a  quart,  1^  adding  a  few    drops  of  stipations,  ^mong  such  as  accustom   themselves  lo 

volatile    alkali    to  a  glass-full,    which    will    imme-  the  free  use  of  these  liquors.     {Gregory^   Marshali^ 

diately  strike  a  blue,  darker  or  lighter,  in  proportion  WiUieh,) 

to  the  impregnation;  a  quantity  too  minute  to  do         CYDONIUM  MALUM,  (svdonium-t  from 

any  injury.  Cf/dtm^  a  town  in   Crete,  where  tliciy  grrw). 
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The  quinec.   The  tree  which  affords  this  fruU  the  area  of  the  base  by  tbe  aldtade,  for  tbe 

is  the  pyrus  cydonia  of  Linn^us.   Pyras  foliis  solidity. 

iuteociTiniis,  floribus  solitariis.   Quince  seeds  CYLPSTA,  in  botany*  a  geniu  of  Uie  cba 

are  directed  by  the  London  college  to  be  made  diadelphia,  order  decandria.   Calyx  four-cleft, 

into  a  mucilage,   which  is  recommended  in  larger  than  the  corol ;  the  appermost  diyisioa 

aiihtlions  affections,  and  excoriations  of  the  cloven  at  the  tip,  the  lowermost  very  large; 

mouth  and  faiices.     See  Pvrub.  corol  permanent ;  legume  mostly  two-seeded. 

C  YG^'ET.  s,  (from  cycnus,  Lat.)  A  young  Two  species,  with  axillary  racemes  and  yelloir 

swan.                                                          '  flowers. 

CVGXUS,  in  astronomy,  the  swan,  an  old  CYMA,orCrMATiu>r,io  architecture, froo 

northern  constellation,  between  Lyra  and  Ce-  xufiar^uvy  a  waye,  a  member  or  moulding^of  the 

pheus.     It  contains  81  stars  of  the  first  six  corniche,  the  profile  of  which  is  waTed»  In  the 

niafrnitudes,  viz.  0.1.6.16.16.42.  cyma-recta,  tue  concaye  part  is  at  top,  tbecoa- 

OYGNUS.  In  ornithologys  See  Anas  and  vex  at  bottom.  (See  Plate  25.)    In  the  crna- 

Swan.  reversa,  the  conyex  part  is  at  top,  the  coocaTe 

CYLINDER,  in  geometry,  a  solid  having  at  bottom:  being  the  formermeniber  rermeiy 

two  equal  and  parallel  circular  ends,  and  every  and  commonly  called  by  workmen  an  ogee. 

pliuie  section  parallel  to  either  end  a  circle  CY^MBAL,  or  Ctmbalum,  an  instrnmcnt 

e(]ual  to  each  of  them.  of  antiquity  similar  to  the  tympannm  or  dram. 

Suppose  tu'o  parallel  circles  AB  and  CD  (the  The  cymbal  was  roand,  and  made  of  brass, 

fii^nre  uill  be  readily  conceived),  and  a  right  like  our  kettle  drams;  but  is  generally  thoagU 

line  carried  coniinuully  round  them,  always  to  have  been  smaller.     The  Jews  bad  tlicir 

])arallel  to  itself;  this  line  will  descrilie  the  cymbals,  or  instraments  which  translators  ren- 

lurv'c  surface  of  a  cylinder,  ABDC,  of  which  der  by  that  name.     Ovid  gives  cy^nbals  the 

the  two  parallel  ciri:les  AB  and  CD  form  the  epithet  genialta,   because  they  were  ased  at 

t\v(»  ends.     When  the  line  or  side  is  perpendi-  weddings. 

Hilar  to  the  ends,  the  cylinder  is  a  right  or  The  modem  cymbal  is  a  mean  instniaK&t. 

]jerpendicnlar  one  ;  otherwise  it  is  oblique.  chiefly  in  use  among  vagrants,  g'jrpsies,  &r.  it 

Or  tjieri^Iit  cylinder  may  be  conceived  to  be  consists  of  steel  wire,  in  a  triangular  fona, 

teuerated  by  the  rotation  of  a  rectangle  about  whereon  are  passed  five  ring^,  which  are  toecifr- 

one  of  its  sides.  Tlie  axis  of  the  cylinder  is  the  ed  and  shifted  aloner  the  triangle  with  an  iroe 

line  eounocting  the  centres  of  its  two  parallel  rod  held  in  the  left  hand,  while  it  is  sopportrd 

circular  ends ;  and  is  equal  to  the  altitude  of  in  the  right  by  a  ring,  to  give  it  the  fineer  too- 

the  cylinder  when  this  is  a  right  one,  but  ex-  tion.  Durandus  says  that  the  monks  nsed  tbe 

ceeds  the  altitude  in  the  oblique  cylinder,  in  word  cymbal  for  the  cloister- be II,  nsed  to  call 

the  proportion  of  radius  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  them  to  the  refectory. 

of  Its  inclination  to  tlie  base.  CY'MBA'NCHE,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 

The  convex  surface  of  a  cylinder  is  equal  to  class  polygamia,  order   monoecia.     Infiofes- 

the  product  of  the  axis  mulllplicd  by  the  cir-  ccncc   half-spiked.     Hernu  twcKg^liuned,  <iae> 

iiinifertnce  of  its  base.                         "  flowered,  parallel  to  the  rachis  ;  oater  valve  li- 

I'he  solidity  of  u  cylinder  is  equal  to  the  near :  inner  valve  boat-shapetl.       Pera.  calyx 

area  of  its  base  multiplied  by  its  perpendicular  one-plumed,  ovate,  opposite  tbe  rachis.    One 

altitude.  species  only  ;  a  native  of  Bengal. 

Cylinders  of  equal  bases  and  altitudes  are  CYMBA'RIA,  in  botany,  a  genos  of  tbe 

<>qua1.  class  didynamia,  order  angiospermia.     Calyi 

Cylinders  are  to  each  other,  as  the  product  of  ten-toothed  ;  capsule  heart-shaped,  two  celled, 

their  bases  and  altitudes.  And  equal  cylinders  One  species,  a  native  of  Dauria^  with  large 

have  their  bases  reciprocally  as  their  altitudes,  lateral  flowers. 

A  cylinder  is  to  its  insciibed  sphere,  or  sphe-  CYMBIFORM,  in  botany,  boat-sliaped. 

rold,  as  three  to  two  :  and  to  its  inscribed  cone  CYME,  or  Cyma.  In  botany,  (w/ca^atfaj  ) 

as  three  to  one.  It  signifies  properly'a  sprout  or  tender  sKoe^. 

The  oblique  plane  sections  of  a  cylinder  are  particularly  of  the  cabbage.     Dr.   Witheriiv 

ellipses;  but  all  the  sections  parallel  to  the  calls  it  a  tuft.     LinnAus  explains  it  to  he  ao 

ends  are  circles.  aggregate  flower,  composed  of  several  florvf» 


top.     As  in  opulns,  comoa  saiis^uw 

linder;  liuviDg  the  form  of  a  cylinder  (/Foorf-  nea,  ophiorhiza.     The  cyme  is  either  naked, 

ivard).                                      '  or  with  bractes.     See  Cortmb. 

CVLIXDIIOID,    a  solid    resembling   the  Flowers  disposed  in  a  cyme  are  called  ct- 

figure  of  a  cylinder  ;  but  dillering  from  it  as  mose  flowers. 

having  ellipses  for  its  ends  or  bases,  instead  CYMINUM.     See  Cu  si  IN  cm. 

ofciicles,  in  the  cylinder.  CYMOS.E,    the  sixty-tbird   of  Lififiri;;5't 

In  tiii-  cylindroid,  the  solidity  and  curve  su-  naiural  orders  in  Philosophia  BoUnira. 

|H  I  liriys  ate  found  tbe  same  way  as  those  of  CYMO'THOA,  in  entomology,  a  tribe  •! 

't,  viz.  by  niuliiplying  the  circum-  the  genus  oniscus,  so  denominated  hy  Fkbr^ 

•  base  ))y  tbe  length  or  axis  ;  and  cius.     See  ONisrus. 
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CTNiCUS,  of  ThMsaly,  the  tebolar  «f  De-  with  kftTM  prickly  or  ttnanntd,  pioaale  and 

moitbenes,  flourished  275  yean  hefore  Christ,  mdividod ;  Makt  of  the  calys  ovate. 

Pyrrhuft  liad  so  high  ao  esteem  for  him,  that  he  2.  C.  oardvnoalas.  Oudoon ;  with  leaToe  spi- 

sent  him  to  Rome  to  solicit  a  peace ;  and  so  nous,  all  piuiatifid,  calyx-*^eales  ovate.     By 

yast  was  his  memory,  that  the  day  after  his  ar-  tome  botanists  rappoaea  to  he  a  mere  hybrid  of 

rival  he  sainted  all  the  senators  and  knights  by  another  species.    The  only  eatable  part  is  the 

name.    Pyrrhus  aad  he  wrote  a  Treatise  on  stalks  of  the  leaves  hlanched. 

War,  quoted  by  TuUy,  and  published  by  Ca-  Doth  these  species  are  perennial  plants*  The 

saubon.  first  is  a  native  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  compre* 

CYNA'NCHE.    (eynanehe^  iu/y«yx*9  ^^^  bends  the  ^k>be  artichoke,  and  the  gneea  or 

wN»y,  a  dojr,  and  ofx^*  ^  suffocate  or  strangle,  French  artichoke.    The  rreen  aiticlN^e  was 

1 1  IS  so  raUed  from  dogs  being  said  to  be  aabject  once  in  great  repute,  hut  m  now  never  planted 

to  it.     It  it  a  name,  however,  equally  inelegant  in  the  English  gardens.    The  globe  artichoke 

and  irrelevant ;  being  often  a  mere  tymptom  b  dm  hesit  sort.    The  manner  of  propagating 

of  a  disease,  and  at  other  times  not  peculiarly  this  «seftil  plant,  is  from  slips  or  suekers  taken 

attended  with  a  tense  of  snflTocatioB  or  tlu'ae-  from  the  old  plant  in  Febmarv  and  March ; 

tliiig.)  Angina.  Sore>throat :  a  ffenus  of  dhh  these,  if  planted  in  a  good  soil,  will  produce 

eases  in  the  class  pyrexiae,  and  order  phlegma-  a  grood  iruic  the  autumn  following.    The  old 

sis  of  Ottllen.    It  is  known  by  pain  and  red-  artichoke  stocks  are  to  Iw  diessed  in  the  Utter 

ness  of  the  throat,  attended  with  a  difficulty  of  end  of  February,  or  beginning  of  Afanchs 

swallowing  and  breathing.     The  species  of  this  must  he  thus  performed  ;  with  a  sipads  re- 

this  disease  are:   1.  Cynanche  trachialis,  the  move  oil  the  earth  from  about  the  stock,  down 

croup,  a  disease  tluit  mostly  attacks  infants,  below  the  part  from  which  tlw  yonng  shoots 

who  are  suddenly  seized  with  difficulty  of  are  moduced.    'llien  make  choice  of  two  of 

breathing  and  a  crouping  noise:  it  is  an  in*  the  clearest  and  straightest,  and  nsost  promising 

flammatten  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  plants,  which  are  produced  from  the  under  part 

trachea,  that  induces  the  secretion  of  a  very  to-  of  the  atock ;  let  toese  be  left  for  a  crop  i  then 

nacious  ooaffulable  lymph,  which  lines  the  with  a  thumb  fone  off  all  the  other  buds  and 

trachea  and  oroncbia,  ana  impedes  respiration,  foaag  shoots  close  to  the  head  of  the  stock* 

2.  Cynanche  tonsillaris,  when  the  pain  and  from  whence  they  are  produced,  and  with  the 

redness  attack  tlie  mucous  membrane  of  the  epade  draw  the  earth  about  the  two  pJanis 

lances,  but  more  especially  of  the  tonuls*    &  which  are  left,  closing  it  fast  with  the  hands  to 

Cynanche  pharyngea,  wuen  the  pharynx  it  each  of  them,  and  separating  them  asunder  at 

chiefly  affected.  4.  Cynanche  parotidea.  Tlie  fiiv  as  can  be  without  breaking  them;  tliea 

mumps ;  an  inflammation  of  the  parotid  gland,  crop  off  the  tops<of  the  leaves  wbion  hang  down, 

rendering  deglutition  difficult.    5.  Cynanche  Wl»n  this  is  dene,  a  crop  of  spinach  may  be 

maligna.    The  ulcerated,  malignant,  putrid  eowed  between  the  Bteeks»  which  will  he  n* 

sore  throat.    This  is  charaeteriaed  by  tne  de-  thered  off  before  thev  come  to  ripen.    In  ttie 

glutition  being  less  difficult  than  in  the  other  heffinninff  of  May,  When  the  artichokes  begin 

apecies,  by  spots  of  a  whitish  or  ash  colour  at-  to  fruit,  ul  the  young  plants  produced  since  the 

racking  tlie  toasilsand  mucous  membrane  of  the  dretslng  must  be  removed,  and  all  the  suckers 

fauces,  sometimes  spread injff  all  over  the  throat,  taken  ofi^  leaving  only  the  one  principal  flruit ; 

and  at  other  times  forming  distinct  ulcers,  and  when  the  artichoke  is  (it  to  gather,  the 

It  is  always  attended  with  groat  prostration  oC  stock  must  he  cut  down  close  to  the  ground, 

atrengthand  typhus fever,andisv0rycontagious,  that  it  may  shoot  out  new  sprouts  before  Oo> 

CYNANCHUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  toher,  which  is  the  season  K>r  earthing  thenar 

class  pentandria,  order  digynia.  Natural  order  or,  as  the  ffardenem  call  it,  landing  the  artichoke 

of  contortse,  apocinev,  Jussieu.    Corel  coiw  slocks.    The  earthing  them  is  as  follows :  cut 

torted  I  nectary  cy  lindric,  fi  ve-toothed.  Tliere  off  al  1  the  sprouts  close  to  the  giound,  then  d ig 

are  thirty  •nine  species.  These  shrubs  are  com*  trenches  between  the  rows,  covering  up  the 

monly  twining ;  leaves  opposite  \  flowers  axil-  atocks  with  the  earth  in  ridges :  thosearticnoket 

lary  or  terminating,  disposed  in  spikes,  co<-  which  are  planted  in  a  most  rich  soil  will  aU 

rymbs,or  umbels.    They  are  chiefly  inhabit-  ways  produce  the  largest  fruit,  but  the  roou  will 

aints  of  hot  climates ;  as  such  they  are  tender,  not  live  through  the  winter  in  a  very  moist  one. 

and  will  not  thrive  in  this  country,  unless  they  The  cardoon  or  ohardon  n  propagated  in  the 

are  placed  in  a  hark  stove.  kitchen  garden  annually  from  sms,  which 

CYNA'NTHROPY.  e.  (num  wnsf  and  av-  thould  be  sown  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth  in 

0e««^.)    A  species  of  madness  in  which  men  March.  When  the  plant*  come  up,  they  should 

have  the  qualities  of  doff s.  be  thfaMed,  where  tbey  are  too  close,  and  if  they 

CY'NAKA.    Artichoke.    A  genus  of  the  ave  wanted,  those  which  are  drawn  out  may  be 

class  syngeneaim  order  polygamia  stalls,  transplanted  into  a  bed  at  about  three  or  four 

lieoeptacle  bristly ;  calyx  dilated,  imbricate ;  inches  distance,  where  they  nuy  remain  till 

the  scales  fleshy  at  the  base,  emarginate  with  a  they  are  transplanted  out  for  good.    These 

small  point;  down  sessile,  feathery.    Eight  young  pknis  should  be  kept  clean  from  weeds; 

species ;  chiefly  natives  of  Spain  and  the  Bar-  and  in  June  they  must  be  tranqilanted  out  on 

bary  coast.    Oi  these  two  only  are  much  cul-  a  meitt  rich  spot  of  ground,  at  the  distance  of 

tivated  in  our  gardens.  four  feet    The  ground  should  be  well  dug  be^ 

] .  C.  seoly nuis.  Common  garden  artichoke ;  km  they  are  pumtedt  and  the  plauu  shouU  he 
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\>'eU  watered  till  they  have  taken  root ;  after  characteristic  of  these  philosophers ;  wb^  ^« 

which  the  ground  must  be  kept  very  clean  from  gned,  that  what  was  right  to  be  done,  m.^ht 

iveeds;  and  as  theyad?ance  in  height,  there  be  done  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.     1  ^>^ 

should  be  some  earth  drawn  about  each  plant,  chief  principle  of  this  sect  in  romnaon  ir>)i 

When  they  are  fully  grown,  their  leaves  should  tlie  Stoics,  was,  that  we  should  follow  nariri*. 

be  closely  tied  up  with  a  hay -band,  and  the  But  they  diflfe  red  from  the  Stoics  in  th^ir  ."t- 

earth  drawn  up  in  hills  about  them  almost  to  planation  of  that  maxim  ;  the  Cynics  NNHirot' 

their  tops,  being  careful  to  prevent  its  falling  opinion,  that  a  man  followed  nature  that  L'-t- 

hetween  the  leaves.     In  about  five  or  six  weeks  tified  his  natnral  motions  and  appetites ;  vfUi> 

after  the  plants  have  been  thus  earthed,  they  the  Stoics  understood  right  reason  to  be  sigi^i- 

will  be  blanched  enough  for  use.  fled  by  the  word  nature. 

CYNEGE'TlCKS.*.(*t/t./i.7i»t.)Theartof  Ctnic-spasm,     a    kind     of    ammUfOf. 

hunting.  {Brown),  wherein  the  patient  is  supposed  to  hmtatte  th^ 

CY'NICAL.   Cy'nic.  a.  (*w»iiwf.)   Having  howling  of  dogs, 

the  qualities  of  a  dog ;  currish  ;  brutal ;  snarl-  CYw  IPS.    Oall-fly.     In  zoology,  a  ger.n< 

ing;  satirical  (/^iVAriii*).  of   the*  class    insecta,    order    hTmenoptrr*. 

CYNICS,  a  sect  of  ancient  philosophers.  Mouth  wieli  a  short  one-tootberf  membra ni- 

who  valued  themselves  on  their  contempt  of  ceoas  jaw,   the  mandibles  ranlted,   hollow. 

every  thing,  especially  riches  and  state,  arto  cleft;  the  lip  entire^  feelers  four,  short,  un- 

and  sciences;  all  excepting  morality.  equal,  capitate;  antennas  moniliform  ;  stinj^ 

The  founder  of  this  sect  is  said  to  have  been  spiral,  often  concealed  within  the  bodr.     Tr^- 

Antisthenes,  a  disciple  of  Socrates;  who,  after  numerous  excrescences  or  galls  found  on  t^i^ 

his  master's  death,  quitting  the  Pyreum,  retired  roots,  branches,  and  leaves  of  rarions  tree*  arf 

to  Cynosarges,  a  kind  of  academy  not  far  from  produced  by  the  puncture  of  these  insects :  i.V 

the  ^ates  of  Athens.  larva  is  without  feet,  soft,  cylindrical,  ani 

Hence,   some  will  have  it,  came  the  name  inhabits  within  the  gall,  feeding  on  the  juirn 

xvTixof,  cynicuSy  viz.  from   cynvnarges.     But  ©f  the  tree ;  the  pupa  resembles  the  perfect 

others,  with  more  probability,  derive  it  from  insect,  except  in  having  only  the  radimeots  of 

xvw,  dogy  because  of  their  severity  and  impor-  wings.    Thirty-five  species';  a  few  fonnd  in 

tunity  in  reprehending  vice.     Thus,  Aristotle  India,  the  rest  in  Europe,  and  chiefly  in  the 

observes.  Si  it  xi/vixo«,  &c.  the  Cynics  were  so  oak,  the  difiFerent  parts  of  which,  and  esperU 

called  from  their  free  way  of  rebuking,  &c.  ally  the  buds  and  leaves,  are  inhabited  by  ten 

Hence,  Diogenes  the  Cynic  said  of  himself,  1  distinct  species  of  this  genus.    The  most  beaa- 

bite  the  evil ;  and  Antisthcnes  himself  was  x\{\x\  gall  produced  on  this  or  any  other  tree  is 

called  ««)vac  x:ya;»,   an  ingenious  and    sincere  the  work  of  the  cy nips  quercus  gemmv,  who 

dog :  it  being  the  distinguishing  character  of  piercing  the  terminal  bud  of  the  tree,  deposits 

the  Cynics  to  attack  and  bark  at  the  ill,  and  to  (ts  egg;  in  the  interior,  and  hereby,  with  tlie 

defend  and  fawn  on  the  good.  hatciimg  and  progressive  growth  of  the  lana, 

Diogenes  was  the  most  famous  of  Antisthe-  converts  it  from  ahealthy  oud  into  a  fine  dark 

ne8*s  disciples,  in  whose  life  the  system  of  this  grrecn,  slightly  gilded  gall,  leafed  like  a  ro^e- 

philosophy  appears  in  its  greatest  perfection,  bud  beginning  to  blow,  about  an  inch  in  'iij- 

He  led  a  most  wretched  life,  a  tub  having  meter,  and  held  to  the  branch  by  a  pedicle, 

served  him  for  a  lodging,  which  he  rolled  be-  'jhe  process  of  the  deposit  of  the  egy  and 

fore  him  wherever  he  went.     Yet  he  was  ne-  transformation  of  the  Urva  is  nearly  similar  ic» 

vertheless  not  the  more  humble  on  account  of  tj^^t  pursued  by  the  Curcllio  ku cum,  which 

his  ragged  cloak,  bag,  and  tub ;  for  one  day  ggg.     PlateLXXII.    - 

entering  Plato's  house,  at  a  time  when  there  CYNOCRAMBE.    ieynocriunbe^  mnon;*^- 

was  a  splendid  entertainment  there  for  several  g,.  fj-om  xwuv,  a  dog,  xf«;«^>j,  cabbage;  a  l^r-rh 

persons  of  distinction,  he  jumped  upon  a  very  Qf  t],e  cabbage  tribe,  with  which  dogs  are^aid 


rich  couch  in  all  his  dirt,  saying,  *'  I  trample  to  physic  themselfes.)    Dog*s  mercurr.    Mrr- 

on  the  pride  of  Plato."     "  Yes  (replied  Plato),  curialis  perennis  of  Linn^us.     A    poisonao* 

but  with  greater  pride,  Diogenes."     He  had  plant  very  common  in  our  hedge?.     It  prv»- 

the  utmost  contempt  for  all  the  human  race ;  duces  vomiting  and  purging,  and  the  per^n 

for  he  walked   in  the  streets  of   Athens  at  then  trees  to  sleep,  from  which  he  does  nut 

noon-day  with    a    liefhted    lanthorn    in    his  often'awake. 

hand,  telling  the  people,  "  He  was  in  search  CYNOGLOSSUM.      Hound*s-tongiie.     A 

of  a  man."     Amongst  many  excellent  maxims  genus  of  the  class  pentandria,  order  mono<ni'- 

of  morality,  beheld  some  very  pernicious  opi-  ^j^      (^o^i   funnetform,    the  thvtat    clol^.^ 

nions ;  for  he  used  lo  sav,  that  the  uninter-  yy\^\^  arched  valves ;  seeds  depressed,  fi^ed  Xo 

runted  good  fortune  of  Harpalus,  who  gene-  the  style  by  the  inner  mai^in  only.     Twecty- 

rally  passed  for  a  tliief  and  a  robber,  was  a  fbar  species,  scattered  over  the  globe,  of  ivbrh 

testimony  against  the  gods.      He  regarded  two  are  common  to  the  wastes  of  our  u^ra 

chastity  ancf  modesty  as  weaknesses  ;  hence  country. 

Laertius  observes  of  him,  that  he  did  every  \    (J^  officinale.      A  natcotic  poison;  for- 

•'"•^ir  openly,  whether  it  belonged  to  Ceres  or  merly   used    medicinally    in    ceitaia   case*. 

though  he  adds,  that  Diogenes  only  The  best  antidote  against  thil  poison  b  wiii 

excess  of  impudence  to  put  others  out  ^^  ^e  acids. 

t  with  it.     But  iml)uilence  was  the  2.    C.    sylvaticuin ;  '^vith    staiuciis  loncfi 
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than  the  corol;  leaves  spatulate lanceolate,  hi-  C.  Three-sided   culm;    umbel    glomerate, 

cid,  nearly  naked,  roiig^h  underneath.  sessile. 

CYNOM'KTRA,  in  botany,  a  g^cnus  of  the  D.  Thrce-sided  culm  ;  spikes  in   terminal 

class    decandria,    order  monogynia.     Calyx  umbels. 

four-leaved;    anthers   bifid   at  top;    legume  £.  Three-sided  culm;  umbels  axillary, 

flesliv,  lunate,  one-seeded.    Two  speciesj  both  The  following  are  the  three  chief  species, 

tall  Indian   trees,   with   white   flowers  from  1.  C.  rotundus,  a  native  of  India,  wit!i  culm 

branches  withont  leaves.  three  sided,  nearly  naked,  umbel  decompound  ; 

CYNOMO'KIUM,  in  botany,  a  geuus  of  spikes  alternate  linear.     It  grows  by  the  side 

the  class  inonoecia,  nionandria.    Male  ;  calyx  of  canals  and  ditches ;  the  leaves  are  green,  and 

an  imbricate  ament ;  coroUess.     Fern. ;  calyx  resemble  those  of  the  leek  or  onion.      The 

an  imbricate  ament;   corolless;   style;   seed  odour  is  fragrant     This  plant  is  sometimes 

one,  roundish.    Three  species ;  Barbary,  Ja«  used  in  medicine  as  an  aromatic  bitter  and  sto- 

maica,  Cayenne.  machic. 

CYNOPHONTIS,  a  festival,  observed  at  2.  C.  longus.     English  palangal :    with 

Argos,  in  the  dog-days;  on  which  many  dogs  culm  three-sided,  leafy;  umbel    leafy,  more 

were  killed.  than  decompound  ;  peduncles  naked  ;  spikes 

CYNOREXIA.  (ei/norexia,  wrofifia;  from  alternate.    This  is  the  common  cypcrus  of  the 

xi/ifrVi  a  dog,  and  o;if  i(,  appetite.)  A  voracious  dispensatories,  but  a  less  pleasant  aromatic 

or  canine  appetite.     See  Bulimia.  thane,  rotundus.    The  roots  of  both  plants 

C  YNO'SBATOS.     See  Ctnosbatus.  are  used,  on  account  of  their  fragrance,  by  per- 

Ctno'sbatus.    (cyno9batus^  from  xi/<vv,  a  fnmers  and  glovers, 

dog,  and  /Balo;,  a  thorn :   so  called,  because  3.  C.  papyrus.     Culm  three-sided,  naked ; 

dogs  are  said  to  be  attracted  by  its  smell.)  Cy-  umbel  longer  than  the  involucres  ;  involucels 


Ltnneus.    The  fruit  of  this  tree,  called  heps  tory,  as  having  furnished  from  its  leaves  the 

or  hip,  has  a  sourish  taste,  and  obtains  a  place  paper  of  early  times.     At  what  period  it  was 

in  the  London  pharmacopoeias  in  the  form  of  first  applied  to  this  purpose  we  know  not; 

conserve.     It  is  seldom  employed  but  to  give  but  the  nooks  of  Numa,  at  least,  were  written 

form  to  more  active  remedies,  iu  pills,  boluses,  on  papyrus  leaves.     The  pellicle  between  the 

linctuses,  &c.     See  Rosa.  pith  and  the  bark  was  also  made  use  of  for  the 

CYNOSURA,  in  astronomv,  a  denomina-  same  purpose.     It  was  also  employed  in  the 

tion  given  by  the  Greeks  to  Crsa  Minor,  or  manufacture    of   cordage ;   while  the  whole 

the  Little  Bear,  by  which  sailors  steer  their  plant  served  for  the  form  of  boats,  and  the 

course.     The  word  is  formed  of  xuvecvpa,  q.  d.  tower  part  of  it  for  moulds,  dishes,  and  cups, 

the  dog's  tail.  CYPHER.    Cipher. 

Ctnosura,  in  mythology,  a  nymph  of  CY'PHIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Ida  in  Crete.  She  nursed  Jupiter,  who  pentandria,  order  monogynia.  Calyx  five- 
changed  her  into  a  star  that  bears  the  same  cleft;  petals  five,  Linear,  superior;  filaments 
name.     It  is  the  same  as  the  Ursa  Minor.  hairy ;  cohering ;  anthers  not  united  ;  stigma 

CYNOSU'RUS.    DogVtail  grass,  in  bo-  drooping,  gibbous.     Six  species,    all  Cape- 

tany,  a  genus  of  the  class  triandria,  digynia.  plants. 

Calyx  two-valved,  manv-flowered ;  proper  re-  CYPHON,  in  antiquity,  a  punishment  by 

ceptacle  unilateral,  lealy.     Nineteen  species,  means  of  a  wooden  collar,  which  bowed  the 

scattered  over  the  globe,  of  which  two  are  criminaVs  head  forward, 

common  to  our  own  country.  CYPKCEA.     Coury  or  gowrie,  in  zoology, 

1.  C.  cristatUH,    with    oractes    pinnatifid,  a  genus  of  the  class  vermes,  order  testacea. 

awoless;  spike  simple,  linear;  found  in  our  Animal,  a  slug  or  limax;  shell  univalve,  invo- 

nicauows.  lute  subovate,   smooth,  obtuse  at  each  end, 

2.  C.  echinatus,  with  bractes  pinnate,  chaffy  linear,  extending  the   whole   length   of  the 

awned  ;    spike  compound,  ovate.      Wild  in  shell,  and  toothed  each  side.    A  hundred  and 

sandy  grounds.  nineteen  species,  chiefly  found  in  the  Atlantic 

There  are  two  or  three  other  species  assigned  and  I  ndian  seas.   Of  these,  some  are  possessed 


surnames 

die  of  the  island  of  Delos.  drical ;  the  extremities  depressed,   'i  he  largest 

CYPAllISSCS.     See  Cupressvs.  shell  afforded  by  the  genus ;  whitish  with  rus- 

CY'PERUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  set  brown  clouds,  and  large  blackish  spots 

triandria,  order  monogynia.     Glumes  chaffy,  scattered  here  and  there  with  sometimes  a  few 

imbricate  in  two  rows  ;  corolless ;  seed  one,  white  ones.     Inhabits  the  Persian  Gulph  and 

naked.    Seventy-six  species,  scattered  over  the  Indian  Ocean. 

globe :  which  may  be  arranged  into  these :  2.  C.  nioneta.    Shell  whitish  with  a  knotty 

A.  With  round  culm.  margin.     Inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  Atlau. 

B.  Three^sided  culm ;  simple  spikelets.  tic,  Ethiopic  and  Indian  seas ;  is  fished 
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the  negro-women  three  dajs  before  or  after  lies  in  holes  near  the  banks;  lives  in  socirtiet, 

full  inoon^  and  transported  into  Beng'al,  Siam,  and    feeds    on    testaceous    animals,    worms, 

America,  and  the  adjacent  islands ;  and  is  the  smaller  fishes,  and  carcasses ;  is  so  tame  as  to 

species  used  by  the  native  blacks  in  their  com-  be  often  taken  with  the  hand  ;  grows  fast,  and 

mcrcial  concerns  instead  of  money.  is  very  long-lived;  from  two  to  fifteen  ftvt 

3.  C.  pedioulus.     Nun.    Shelf  with  trans-  long;  body  above  olive;  the  sides  above  t lie 

verse  numerous  furrows,  some  of  them  forked,  line,  bluish  ;  beneatJi  it,  pale  greenish  ;  belly 

Shell  very  small  ovate,  with  various  tints  of  white;    scales  pale  gold  colour,  edged  wiilj 

red  and  white,  with  or  without  spots,  and  black  and  striate ;  flesh  coarse,  and  the  roe  a 

sometimes,  but  not  always,   marked  with  a  little  poisonous. 

longitudinal  groove.  There  is  another  variety,  2.  C.  carpio.  Common  carp.  Anal  fin 
of  a  much  larger  size.  Both  are  found  on  nine-rayed;  cirri  four;  second  ray  of  the  dor- 
most  sea-coasts.  sal  fin  serrate  behind.  Two  other  variedes ; 
CYPRESS,  in  botany.  Sec  Cupressus.  one  with  half  the  body  covered  with  very  large 
Cypress  (Summer).  See  Ciiendpodi um.  scales,  and  the  other  half  naked ;  the  other  al- 
CYPKl  ANUS  (Thascius^-Caecilius),  a  prin-  together  scaleless.  Inhabits  the  slow  and  stag- 
cipal  father  of  the  Christian  church,  was  oorn  nant  waters  of  Europe  and  Persia,  and  was  in- 
at  Carthage  in  Africa,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  troduced  into  England  in  the  year  1514:  about 
second  or  beginning  of  the  third  century.  We  four  feet  long,  grows  fast,  and  is  very  long-liv- 
know  nothing  more  of  his  parents  than  that  ed;  feed  son  herbs,  fat  earth,  worms  and  aiqaatic 
they  were  heathens  ;  and  he  himself  continued  insects,  and  any  soft  substance;  b  extreawlv 
such  till  tlte  last  twelve  years  of  his  life.  He  fertile,  and  the  prey  of  larger  fishes,  aqoatic 
applied  himself  early  to  the  study  of  oratory  ;  birds  and  frogs.  Dody  above,  blue-green; 
and  some  of  the  ancients,  particularly  Lactan-  the  upper  part  of  the  sides  greenish,  yellow, 
tins,  inform  us,  that  he  taught  rhetoric  in  and  blackish,  beneath  whitish ;  tail  yellow;  of 
Carthage  with  the  highest  applause.  Cypri-  the  gall  b  made  a  green  paint,  and  of  the 
an*s  conversion  is  fixed  by  Pearson  to  the  year  sounds  or  air-bladder,  a  fisb-glntf  or  isinglass. 
246,  at  Carthage,  where,  as  St.  Jerome  ob-  From  the  spawn  of  the  fish  caviar^  is  mad* 
serves,  he  had  often  employed  his- rhetoric  in  for  the  Jews,  since  they  hold  the  storgeon, 
the  defence  of  paganism.  He  died  a  martyr  from  which  it  is  commonly  prepared,  in  ab- 
in  the  persecution  of  Valerian  and  ( Jallienus,  horrenoe.  It  is  said  to  have  attained,  io  socne 
in  258.  Cyprian  wrote  81  letters,  and  several  instances,  the  enormous  weight  of  two  hun- 
treatises.  The  best  editions  of  his  works  are  dred  pounds :  and  by  gradQalexpotare  to  air, 
those  of  Pamelius  in  1568;  of  Rigaltius  in  instead  of  water,  to  oe  able  to  lire,  with  ooily 
1648 ;  and  of  Oxford  in  1682.  occasional  submersions  in  water,  in  air  alone, 

C  Y'PRINUS.  Carp.  Mouth  small,  without  for  weeks  or  months,  or  perhaps  years, 
teeth;  gill-membrane  with  three  rays;  body        3.  C.  gobio.    Gudgeon.     Anal  fin  eleven 

smooth,  generally  whitish;  ventral  fins  often  rayed:  cirri  two.   Inhabits ^ntle streams  and 

nine-rayed.   The  fishes  of  this  tribe  are  chiefly  lakes  of  northern  Enrope ;  is  tenacious  of  life, 

inhabitants  of  fresh  waters  ;  afford  a  palatable  and  very  fertile ;  about  eight  inches  long;  feeds 

and  nourishing  food ;  feed  on  worms,  insects,  on  herns,  worms,   insects,  the  fry  of  other 

smaller  fishes,  leguminous  seeds  and  fat  earth :  fishes,  and  parts  of  carcasses :  varies  its  colours 

some  of  them  migrate,  and  most  of  them  spawn  by  age,  the  different  waters  it  inhabits,  and 

about  April  or  I^lay.   Head  compressed :  scales  the  different  foods  it  cats;  flesh  white,  and 

shining,   horny,  and  generally  white  \  front  very  grateful. 

blackish,  broad  ;  back  arched ;  aperture  of  the  4.  C.  tinea.  Tench.  Anal  fin  twenty-fire 
gills  large :  the  cover  three-leaved ;  nostrils  rays ;  tail  entire ;  body  mucous ;  cirri  two. 
double;  mouth  round  ;  lips  cartilaginous,  and  Another  variety  with  golden  body  and  tians- 
furnished  with  a  thick  skm  ;  tongue  very  mi-  parent  fins.  Inliabits^filmost  every  where  in 
nute,  cartilaginous  ;  jaws  toothed  beneath  the  stagnant  waters ;  grows  quickly,  and  reaches 
gills  ;  bones  of  the  throat  rough  ;  intestinal  from  four  to  eight  pounds  weight ;  is  verv  fer- 
canal  continued  from  the  teeth  to  the  vent:  tile  and  tenacious  of  life,  and  will  live  all  tiie 
liver  two-lobed  ;  air-bladder  white,  shining,  winter  under  the  ice ;  feeds  on  worms  and  wa- 
round,  two-parted;  ovary  and  seminal  vessel  ter-plants;  is  very  stupid,  and  maybe  easily 
double;  the  males,  and  when  in  full  roe  the  caught;  flesh  white,  soft,  and  well  ta»ted. 
females,  with  hard,  white,  sharp  tubercles  on  5.  C.  carassius.  Crucian.  Inhabits  Ba- 
the scales.  Fifty-one  species,  scattered  through  rope  and  Siberia,  chiefly  in  deep*  stagnant 
the  waters  of  the  globe  :  thus  suh-divided  into  waters ;  and  is  found  in  tne  Caspian  sea;  sel- 
sections.  See  Nat.  Hist.  Plate  XXIV.  and  dom  exceeds  a  pound  weight ;  flesh  good. 
XLVI.  6.  C.  cephalus.     Chub.     Anal  fin  ele^TO- 

A.  Bearded;  comprising  nine  species.  rayed  ;  bony  nearly  cylindrical.  Inltabit»frr«ii 

B.  Tail  nearly  even  at  the  cud,  comprising  waters  of  Europe;  about  five  pounds  weight ; 
four  species.  flesh  coarse  and  bony. 

C.  Tail  tlirec-parted  ;  two  species.  /•  C.  auratus.    Gold-fish.     Anal  fin  Aon- 

' '  1  thirty-six  species.  hie,  placed  liked  the  ventral.   This  most  bean- 
are  chiefly  worthy  of  notice  :  tiful  fish  is  an  inhabitantof  the  rivers  of  Chtia 
Harhcl  or  harbiit.     Inhabits  and  Japan,  and  is  naturalised  almost  erery 
of  Europe  and  Persia,  and  where,  on  acconnt  of  its  elegance  and  viv^acity : 
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the  colonn  vary  f^rttAlj^  btti  sre  chiefly  of  CYFIIUS,  m  l»kttd  of  tlie  LefM<  tea, 

^lendid  gold :  teidee  brge.  h^g  near  tlie  coast  ol  Syria  and  Natolku    It 

a  C.baphtbahnui.  Telescope  caip.  Searleli  is  aboal  150  auUe  loor,  aad  70  broad.    Tbe 

all  the  fins  white ;  eyes  {irotapeffaa*.   lahabits  air  la  hot  add  dry,  km  not  msiy  healthy ;  the 

China,  and  ia  equal  iasise  and  beanty  tothe  soil  fyrodooet  com,  oil«  cotton^  salt,  weiod, 

last.  eoose  silk  and  iHoe^  of  which  the  best  gvowa 

9.  C.  phloxinita.  Minnow.  Anal  fin  with  at  the  foot  ol  Mount  OWmMS.  The  traffic  of 
eight  rays ;  tail  with  a  dusky  spot  near  the  Ibit  island  Is  my  cemiaerable,  as  consuls  from 
base ;  body  pellucid.  Inhabits  small  gravelly  almost  erery  European  nation  reside  here. 
stresBBS  ot  Europe ;  keeps  in  shoals  near  tM  While  Cypnie  was  in  the  handf  ef  the  Christ* 
surface ;  hardly  tnree  inchea  long ;  a  faTOortte  lans,  k  was  well  peopled,  and  had  eight  hufl> 
food  of  pikes.  died  or  a  thousand  vtllaffes ;  but  at  present  it 

10.  C.  lenciscns.  Dace.  Anal  fins  ten,  dorsal  is  so  thinly  inhabited,  that  half  the  lands  lie 
nine-rayed.  Inhabits  deep  still  waters  of  Eng-  nncuklvated.  Tbe  inhabitants  are  Turks, 
land,  France,  southern  Germany,  Italy,  and  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Armenians,  with  n  few 
Siberia:  from  six  inches  to  one  and  a  half  feet  Latin  Christians.  Tbe  Greeks  are  the  most 
lonff :  flesh  white  and  good.  numerous*     The  chief  town  is  Nicosia,  which 

There  is  another  variety  with  slenderer  is  the  seat  of  the  Turkish  Tlceroy,  and  was 

body,  and  straighter  backed,  called  graining",  formerly  tbe  residence  of  its  kings.  The  prt». 

found  in  the  Mersey  near  Warrington }  seven  dpal  naonntain  bears  the  name  of  Olympns, 

and  a  half  inches  long.  ot  which  name  there  are  several  others  in  Tur. 

11.  C.  rutilus.  Roach*  Anal  fin  twelve-  key.  Here  are  no  springs  or  rivers,  but  such 
rayed;  reddish.  Inhabits  deep  still  waters;  as  are  produced  by  the  annual  rains.  This 
keeps  in  shoais;  seldom  weij^hs  more  than  one  island  nas  been  under  the  dominion  of  the 
and  a  half  pound :  flesh  white  and  good.  Egyptians,    Phssnicians,    Persians,   Greeks, 

12.  C.  orpns.  Rud.  Finscale.  Anal  fin  Romans,  Saracens,  Venetmne,  and  Turks, 
thirteen-rayed  ;  gill  cover  spotted  with  red.  Richard  I.  king  of  England  meeting  with  an 
En  fland,  Russia,  and  Germanv.  inhospitable  reception  here,  subdued  the  Isiand , 

lo.  C.  erythophthalmus.    Red*eye.    Anal  and  transferred  his  right  to  Guy  of  Lustgna», 

fin  fifteen-rayed ;  fins  'red.    Inhabits  the  fresh  titular  king  of  Jeruaalem,  whose  desceodanis 

waters  of  northern  Europe,  and  the  Caspian  transferred  it  to  the  state  of  Venice,  from 

sea ;  about  twelve  inches  long ;  flesh  good  in  whom  the  Turks  took  it  in  the  year  1570,  and 

summer.  it  has  since  that  time  continued  in  their  poa- 

14.  C.  albumus.    Bleak.    Anal  fin  with  session. 

twenty  rays.    Inliabits  in  shoals  fresh  waters  CTPAUS-niKn.    See  Motacilla. 

of  Europe  and  the  Caspian  sea :  from  four  to  Ctprub-wood.    See  Roan-vroon. 

ten  inches  long :  flesh  white  and  good.  CYRENACI A,    an   ancient    kincdom  of 

There  is  a  variety  with  lateral  straight  line,  Africa,  oerrespondlng  to  the  present  Kingdom 

called  white-bait,  foand  in  Ae  Thames  in  vast  and  desart  of  Barea  and  TnpoVu 

shoals  in  the  month  of  June,  about  two  inches  CYRILLA,  in  botany,  a  genns  ef  the  class 

long.  didynamia,  order  angiospermia.    Calyx  supe- 

15.  C.  brama.  Bream.  Anal  fin  twenty-  rior,  five-leswd ;  com  funnel  form,  declined  ; 
seven  rayed;  fins  brown.  Inhabits  the  lakes  the  border  flat,  five-parted,  nearly  eooal ;  re- 
and  still  rivers  of  Europe,  and  the  Caspian  sea;  diraent  of  a  ffihh  filament ;  capsule  naif  two- 
lirom  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  long;  fonnd  celled.  One  species  only:  a  native  of  Ja- 
in shoals :  flesh  insipid.  mmca,  with  axiltery  pedundea  and  scarlet 

CYPRIPEDIUM,  in  botany,  (from  kmii^«,  fiowers. 

Venus,  and  n^^  a  shoe.)  Ladies'  slipper.  CYRTA'NTHUS,  in  botany,  a  gtmn  ef 

A  genua  of  the  gynandria  dtaadria  class  and  the  daas  hexandria,  order  monogynia.    Corol 

order.     Matnral  order  orchidese.     Nectary  superior,    tubular,   clavate,    six-cleft;    wiHi 

ventricoee,  inflated,  hollow.    Thers  are  seven  ovate^  oblong  segments ;  filaments  Inserted  in 

species:  viz.  c.  calceolus,  a  parviflorum,  c  the  tube,  eonnivent  ait  top.    Three  species; 

apectabile,  c  aeaule,  c.  ventricosum,  c.  mae-  all  natives  of  the  Cape;  genernllf  with  narrow 

rasthos^  and  c.  jaconicum.    Of  these  different  scarlet  flowers^ 

species,  c.pavim>rum  is  one  of  the  moot  elo-  CYRUS,  the  son  of  Cambyses  the  Pemhm, 

2  ant;  and  we  have,  hence,  selected  it  for  a  by  Mandane  the  daughter  of  Astpiges  king  of 

rawing.  (See  Botany,  Plate  LV 111.)  This  the  Medcs.    The  two  chief  historians  who 

species  of  ladies-slipper  is  an  inhabitant  of  have  written  the  Hfe  of  Cyrus  are  Herodotus 

North  America,  from^ew  England  to  NorA  and  Xeuophon;  but  their  accounts  of  him  are 

Carolina.    It  has  a  very  near  resemhlanoe  difierent,  fnasmneh  as  the  latter  makes  his 

to  c.  calceolus,  or  oonnnon  Bnropean  ladiea-  fiither  n  king  of  Penia,  and  the  former  a 

alipper,  and  seema  to  have  been  confimnded  meaner  man.    He  engaged  in  several  wars, 

with  it  by  Michaux.    The  Carolina  ladie»>  and  sobdned  all  tbe  nations  which  lie  hetWMn 

slipper,  however,  ia  a  taller  plant,  more  pu-  SytitL  and  the  Red  Sea.   He  died  at  the  ^ge  of 

bescent,  with   its   lateral  or  interior  petals  70.  years  after  a  reign  of  30:  bnt  anthort  dff- 

ionger,  narrower,  and  nmio  curled ;  nml  >the  ler  veir  much  concerning  a  manner  of  his 

neetaiy,  or  simper,  of  a  plain  yeltow  colottr  death.  Herodotus,  Justin,  and  Vaktlna  hbx- 

witboik  Tcias.  ^mnsrelnte,  that  hrdled  In  the  irar  agalnrtthe 
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Scythians  :  and  that  falling  into  an  ambnsb  toothed  ;  legtuse  tapering  to  the  base.   Tirt^v 

which  queen  Tomyris  bad  laid  for  him,  she  ty-five  species,  scattered  o^er  the  globe,  serrnl 

ordered  his  head  to  be  cut  off,  and  cast  into  a  of  them  arboreous,  and  lofty.  "Those  WfM 

vessel  fall  of  blood,  saying,  "  Thou  hast  al-  worthy  of  notice,  and  chieflr  cultiTated  in  oar 

ways  thirsted  after  human  blood;  now  glut  pleasure  gardens,  are  the  following, 

thyself  with  it."     Diodorus  the  Sicilian  says,  1.  C.  laburnum,  or  large  deciduous  CTti«3i. 

that  he  was  taken    in   an   engagement  and  2.  C.  sessifolius.    3.  C.  nigricans,  or  cfan-co- 

hanged.     Ctesias  assures  us,  that  ne  died  of  a  4onred  cytisus.     4.  Cytisus  with  erect  sp'iVn 

wound  which  he  received  in  his  thigh:  but  of  flowers  proceeding  from  the  sides  of  (h« 

by  Xenophon's  account,  he  died  peaceably  in  branches,  spear-shapra  woolly  leaves,  and  tk 

his  bed,  amidst  his  friends  and  servants  ;  and  foot-stalk  of  the  middle  one  the  longest.    9, 

certain  it  is,  that  in  Alexander's  time  his  mo-  Cytisus,  with  single  lateral  foot-stalks  to  ihi 

nnment  was  shown  at  Pasagarda  in  Persia,  flowers,  hairy,  trifid,  obtuse,  ventricose,obit>D; 

A  part  of  Cyrus's  arguments  for  the  immor-  cups.    6.  Cytisus  with  flowers   collected  ia 

tahty  of  the  soul,  in  nis  dying  speech  to  his  heads,  and  branches   lying  on  the  groonJ. 

sons,  preserved  by  Xenophon,  is  cited  at  p.  7.  Cvtisus,  with  lateral  bunches  of  HowfTK 

253,  vol.  i.  of  Baxter  on  the  Soul.     Yet,  on  angular  bunches,   and  wedge-shaped    ismili 

the  whole,  and  considering  the  extraordinary  leaves.    8.  Cytisus  with  single,  spear-sh^pt^u 

difference  of  opinion  among  historians  relative  narrow  leaves,  and  angular  nrancbes.    1^.  CV 

to  Cyrus,  it  must  be  concluded  that  we  are  but  tisus  with  lateral  flowers,  hairy  leaves,  and  an 

imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  history  of  this  upright  striated  stalk.     10.  Cytisus  with  »ei- 

great  prince,  the  founder  of  the  Persian,  and  sile  flowers,  hairy  leaves,  and  an  berbatecm^ 

destroyer  of  the  Chaldean  empire.  stalk.     1 1.  Cytisus  ^th  pinnated  leares. 

CYSTIC    DUCT,    in    anatomy.      Ductus  '1  he  first  species  is  a  native  of  S«ritzerUoi, 

cysticus.     The  membranous  canal  that  con-  and  grows  to  be  a  very  large  tree.  TheserofMi 

vevs  the  bile  from  the  hepatic  duct  into  the  third,  fifth,  sixth,  eighth,  ninth,  and  troth 

gall-bladder.  species,  are  natives  of  the  southern  parts  of 

Cystic  artery.  Arteria  cystica.  A  branch  Europe,  and  as  they  grow  to  be  eight  or  ten 

of  the  hepatic.  feet  high,  and  in  May  are  beautifully  locoed 

CYSTI'TIS.  (cvstitisj  xv^tri;;  from  xyrK»  with  long  strings  of  yellow  flowers,*  malif  a 

the  bladder.]!     Inflammation  of  the  bladder,  very  afifreeable  appearance  in  a  garden.   The<f 

A  genus  of  disease  arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  are  ail  propagated  by  sowing  their  seeds,whK-h 

clas»s  pyrexiae,  and  order  phlegmasiae.     It  is  they  afluru  in  great  plenty,  in  March,  on  a  M 

known   by  great  pain  in  the  region  of  the  of  good,  fresh,  light  eairth,  sifting  over  the 

bladder,  attended  with  fever,  a  hard  pulse,  a  seeds  about  half  an  inch  of  fine  mould :  in  a 

painful  discharge  of  urine,  and  a  frequent  de-  month's  time  the  plants  will  come  up ;  ihtj 

sire  to  make  water.  must  be  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  watered  ii 

CYSTOCE'LE.  (cystocele,  xutrToxtiXq ;  from  times,  if  the  season  prove  dry.  They  siiou'd 
xvTii'>  the  bladder,  and  nn\n,  a  tumour.)  An  remain  in  the  seed-bed  till  the  March  fol low- 
hernia  formed  by  the  protrusion  of  the  urinary  ing,  when  they  should  be  removed  into  norvry 
bladder.  beds  at  a  foot  distance,  in  rows  three  feet  k^o::- 

CYSTO'TOMY.  *.  (xvr'fand  Tiyu>«».)  The  der;  here  they  must  be  watered,  and  itirir 

art  or  practice  of  opening  encysted  tumours.  roots  mulched  till  they  are  thoroughly  root^ni. 

CYTHEREA,  in  mythology:  a  surname  and  then  the  ground  kept  clear  from  all  wrfds. 

of  Venus.  They  should  continue  here  three  years,  and  k 

Cytherea,   in   the  entomological  system  then  removed  to  the  places  where  they  are  to 

of  Fabricius,  a  tribe  of  the  genus  Bombilius,  remain,  in  October,  or  else  in  February.   Tbc 

which  see.  fourth,  seventh,  and  eleventh  species,' are  m- 

CYTHNUS,  the  ancient  name  of  Thermia,  tives  of  the  Indies,  and  too  tencier  to  bear  tiw 

one  of  the  Cvclades.  open  air  of  this  country:  they  must  tbenfft'Tv 

CY'TINCS.    Rape  of  cystus.     In  botany,  be  placed  in  a  warm  stove,  and  may  be  r^^i^^i 

a  genus  of  the  class  gynandria,  order  hexan-  from  seeds  sown  on  a  hot-bed.    'They  wvii 

dria.    Stigma  one  ;  calyx  four-cleft,  superior  ;  grow  three  or  four  feet  high  the  first  rear,  pro- 

corolless ;  anthers  from  twelve  to  sixteen,  ses-  vided  they  have  a  proper  heat,  and  tLe  second 

sile;    berry  eight.celled,  many-seeded.     One  yearthcy  generally  produce  flowers  and  ^^ed<. 

species  only  ;  a  parasitic  plant  growing  from  The  plants  must  be  placed  in  the  bark  brd  ^i 

the  roots   of  the  cistus,   with    leaves  sessile,  the  stove,  but  should  have  a  larg-e  share  of  tV^^ 

closely  imbricate ;  flowers  in  terminal  clusters,  air  admitted  to  them  in  warm  weather ;  thff 

dirty  yellow.  must  have,  however,  but  little  water  in  wintpf, 

Cy'tinus.  (cvtinus,  xvrms;  from  ki/^,  to  and  may,  in  other  respects,  be   treated  in  tbc 

produce :  so  called  from  its  fecundity.)    The  manner  of  other  tender  exodcs. 

bud  or  flower  of  the  pomegranate.  CYZICENS,  Ctzicbna,  amooff  the  is- 

Cytinijs   hypocistis.     The    plant   from  cient  Greeks,  magnificent  banqueting  bovir^s 

whose  fruit  the  succus  hypocistidis  is  obtained,  always  looking  towards  the  north*  and  ustully 

See  Hypocistis.  opening  upon  gardens. 

CY'TiSCS.    Tree-trefoil.    A  genus  of  the  CYZiCUM,  the  ancient  Dindymis;  it  w 

rUftft  'lia'^elphia,  order  dec^ndria.   Calyx  two-  formerly  a  large  and  strong  place,  and  >«> 

upper  lip  two-cleft,  lower  three-  tained  a  long  siege  against  Mlthikfafees.   h 
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was  first  rained  by  an  earthqnake,  and  is  now  reigns  inditcriminately  great  dake,  czar,  and 
bat  an  ordinary  town.  It  was  famous  for  a  emperor.  With  respect  to  England  in  par- 
stately  temple  dedicated  to  thegoddess  Gybele.  ticular,  it  is  certain,  that  in  Chancellor's 
Lat.  41).  59  N.  Lon.  17.  20  £!.  Account  of  Kussia,  so  early  as  the  middle  of 
CZAR,  a  title  of  honour,  assumed  by  the  the  16th  centnry,  Ivan  Vassilevitch  II.  is 
grand-dukes,  or,  as  tliey  are  now  styled,  em-  called  lord  and  emperor  of  all  Russia;  and 
perors  of  Russia.  The  natives  pronounce  it  in  the  Bnglish  dispatches,  from  the  reirn  of 
.tzar,  or  zaar;  and  this,  by  corruption  (it  has  Elizabeth  to  that  of  Anne,  he  is  generally  ad- 
been  fancied),  from  Caesar,  '*  emperor,**  from  dressed  under  the  same  appellation, 
some  imagined  relation  to  the  liomao  empe-  CZARINA,  the  title  of  the  empress  of 
rors.     But  this  etymology  does  not  seem  cor-  Russia. 

rect.    When  the  czar  Peter  formerly  required  CZASLAU,  a  town  in  a  circle  of  the  same 
of  the  European  courts  an  acknowledgment  of  name  in  Bohemia,  in  Germany.     Here  the 
his  imperial  titles,  and  that  the  appellation  of  Imperialists  dug  up  the  remains  of  Ziska,  the 
emperor  should  never  be  omitted,  there  was  famous  Hussite  general,  and  scattered  them  in 
great  difficulty  made  about  it,  especially  at  the  the  air.     Lat.  49.  50  N.     Lon.  15.  33  B. 
court  of  Vienna;   which  occasioned  him  to  CZENSTOCHOWA,  a  town  of  Cracovia 
produce  the  famous  letter,  written  in  the  Uer-  in  Poland,  famous  for  the  convent  of  St.  Paul^ 
man  tongue,  from  Maximilian  I.  emperor  of  the  hermit,  to  which  pilgrims  very  much  re- 
Germany,  to  Vassili  Ivanovitch,  confirming  sort.     Lat.  50.  48  N.     Lon.  19.  15  E. 
a  treaty  of  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  CZERNIC.     See  Zirnitch. 
against  Sigismond  king  of  Poland.     In  this  CZERNICOB,  the  capital  of  a  duchy  of 
dispatch,   which  is  datefl  August  the  4th,  the  same  name  in  Muscovy.    Lat.  51.  29  N. 
1 514,  and  is  ratified  with  the  sealof  the  golden  Lon.  31.  53  B. 

bull,  Maximilian  addresses  Vassili  by  calling  CZERSK,  or  Czbrseo,  a  town  of  Masso- 

him  Keyser  and  Herrscher  aller  Russen,  "  em-  via,  in  Poland,  20  miles  N.W.  of  Warsaw, 

peror  and  ruler  of  all  the  Russias.*'    But  inde-  Lat.  52.  26  N.     Lon.  21.  31  E. 

Sendently  of  this  document,  there  could  be  no  CZOUGRODT,  the  capital  of  a  territory 

oubt  that  the  foreign  courts,  in  their  inter-  of  the  same  name.  In  Upper  Hungary.    Lat. 

course  with  that  of  Mosoow,  styled  the  sove-  46. 136  N.    Lon.  20.  54  £• 
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